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AN  EVERLASTING  FALLACY. 


Probably  few  editors  orpublisheis  have  ever  lauDclied  iheir 
jouraalistic  baric  without  entertaining  the  illusion  that  if  they 
could  induce  each  of  their  subscribers  to  send  in  a  new  one 
ther  would  thus  double  their  subscription  lists.  The  plan  is 
so  simple,  the  reasouing  is  so  sound,  and  the  result  so  desirable, 
that  it  is  hard  to  dismiss  the  idea  entirely.  Of  course,  there  is 
the  fatal  ij.  In  Hibernian  phraseology,  "  to  say  it  is  easy, 
but  to  do  it,"  or  have  it  done,  there  is  where  the  interrogation 
mark  comes  in.  There  is,  of  course,  no  inipossibility  in  the 
Way  of  any  subscriber  getting  and  sending  a  new  one.  In 
fact,  to  most  of  them  it  would  probably  be  an  easy  task  to 
undertake  and  accomplish.  The  lack  of  an  adequate  motive 
is  the  only  obstacle  in  the  way.  Some  excellent  reasons  can, 
however,  be  given  why  each  and  all  of  our  subscribers  should 
send  us  a  new  recruit.  In  the  fiist  place,  the  argument  which 
one  of  our  contemporaries — a  hilarious  chap — used  in  solicit- 
ing an  advertisement  from  a  stern  railroad  president,  who 
replied  interrogatively  to  the  j^ersutision  of  the  solicitor  by 
asking  sternly,  "  Why  should  I  advertise  in  your  paper  V    What 

good  will  it  do  me?"    "  Oh,  it  won't  do  you  a bit  of  good," 

the  solicitor  replied,  "  but  think  of  the  good  it  will  dome."  To 
those  of  our  subscribers  who  can  see  no  advantage  to  them  re- 
sulting from  sending  us  a  new  one  we  reply,  "  But  think  of  the 
good  it  will  do  us." 

But  to  present  the  matter  argumeutatively  :  have  our  sub- 
scribers ever  reflected  seriously  on  the  question,  and  is  it  quite 
certain  that  they  would  not  be  advantaged  by  increasing  our 
list  of  subscribers  and  readers '/  To  increase  that  list  is  to  add 
to  our  sinews  of  war. 

It  was  said  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Beecher  that  when  he 
commenced  his  ministerial  career  in  Indianapolis  he  was  in  the 


habit  of  saying  so  many  things  in  the  pulpit  whicli  made 
of  his  congregation  smile  that  finally  a  committee  of  his  chu 
officers  was  appointed  to  remonstrate  with  him  thereon. 
"  Oh,"  he  replied,  on  hearing  what  their  errand  w^as,  "  if  you 
gentlemen  only  knew  the  funny  things  which  I  don't  saj-." 
Now,  our  readers  don't  know  the  good  things  which  we  don't 
publish,  because  they  would  cost  too  much.  We  don't  know 
how  much  information  we  could  get  if  the  expense  could  be 
incurred  of  going  or  sending  for  it.  Valuable  contributions 
must  be  refused  at  times  because  of  their  cost.  Illustrations 
must  be  omitted  for  the  Siime  reason.  At  present  we  have  no 
geniuses/pn  the  staff  of  this  paper  ;  with  a  sufficient  increase 
of  revenue  we  would  do  our  best  to  employ  one  or  more. 

Gentlemen  subscribers — and  ladies,  if  there  are  any — you 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  increasing  our  subscription 
list.  Of  course  the  satisfaction  of  doing  a  good  deed  and  of 
working  in  a  worthy  cause  would  be  yours,  and  you  would 
be  affected  as  the  moon  is  by  reflected  light.  Our  brilliancy 
would  be  increased,  which  would  illuminate  you.  Consider 
the  matter,  and  if  your  inclinations,  your  self-interest,  or  your 
impulses  prompt  you  to  do  so,  secure  for  us  one  or  more  new 
subscribers  for  the  jear  189.5  ;  but  whether  you  do  01  not,  we 
take  great  pleasure  in  wishing  you  a  Uappv  New  Year. 

M.  N.  Forney.  - 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


■A. 


Tub  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  forge  amount 
of  aeronautical  matter  that  is  published  in  this  issue.  We 
found  that  the  usual  four  pages  that  has  been  allotted  to  this 
department  of  the  paper  was  insufficient  to  contain  all  of  the 
interesting  contributions  that  we  have  received,  and  therefore 
eight  pages  have  been  devot«d  to  it.  In  order,  however,  that 
the  space  devoted  to  general  engineering  might  not  be  cur- 
tailed, the  size  of  the  issue  has  been  increased  to  52  pages. 


It  is  not  many  years  since  it  was  firmly  believed  and  openly 
preached  that  American  manufacturers  could  not  make  ships, 
and  even  if  they  could,  they  could  not  make  the  armor  to  pro- 
tect them.  This  position  has  been  utterly  destroyed,  and  no 
sooner  has  it  been  accomplished  than  we  hear  of  them  pros- 
pecting for  foreign  work,  which  has  now  been  secured  in  an 
order  that  has  just  been  given  to  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Comi^ny 
for  armor  plate  for  Russian  vessels.  It  attracts  attention  be- 
cause we  believe  it  is  the  first  ;  but  from  the  success  that  has 
been  already  achieved  by  this  firm  in  the  tests  executed  in  this 
country,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  the  last.  "-^ 


The  Rules  of  Interchange,  as  formulated  by  the  Master  Car- 
Builders'  Association,  have  been  troubled  waters  in  which  to 
navigate  the  craft  of  the  department  for  many  years,  and  the 
Arbitration  Committee  has  been  busy  in  settling  disputes 
that  have  arisen  over  the  varied  interpretations  of  the  code. 
Every  convention  sees  modifications  introduced  and  much  time 
devoted  to  the  pros  and  cmig  of  the  discussion  tliat  this  subject 
always  starts  and  sustains.  To  the  outsider  and,  indeed,  to 
the  participants,  it  seemed  that  there  was  no  final  solution 
probable  until  the  roads  centering  in  Chicago,  tired  of  the 
delays  and  vexations  that  the  application  of  the  rules  in- 
volve, have  entered  into  an  agreement  to  ignore  them,  and 
have  formulated  a  little  code  of  their  own.  To  say  that  the 
whole  country  is  watching  and  hoping  for  the  success  of  the 
experiment  is  putting  it  mildly.  It  is  rumored  that  the  New 
England  roads,  encouraged  by  the  example  set^  the  West, 
are  about  to  try  the  same  methods  of  solving  the  problem.  It 
would  be  passing  strange  if,  after  all  the  trials  and  tribulations 
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over  the  interchange  rules  of  the  past  decade,  they  were  to  be  at 
last  settled  by  the  simple  process  of  cutting  the  Oordian  knot. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS. 


The  proceedings  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  other  kindred  associations 
have  now  become  so  voluminous  that  it  Is  impossible  for  a 
monthly  publication  like  the  A-hekican  Engineer  to  give 
even  an  intelligible  abstract  of  the  papers  and  discussions. 
All  that  can  l>e  done  is  to  publish  such  papers  as  have  special 
value,  and,  by  way  of  comment,  refer  to  others  which  shed 
any  new  light  on  questions  which  are  of  interest  to  us  and  our 
readers. 

On  another  page  the  admirable  paper  by  Professor  Ooss, 
with  tlie  title  An  Kxperimental  Study  of  tlie  Effect  of  the 
Counterbalance  in  Locomotive  Driving- Wheels  upon  tlie  Press- 
ure between  Wiieel  and  Kail,  is  reprinted,  with  the  discussion 
thereon.  The  latter,  in  which  the  writer  took  a  part,  will  per- 
haps make  any  further  comment  here  superfluous.  There  is 
an  undoubted  tendency  among  reformers  to  exaggerate  evils 
which  they  undertake  to  reform.  In  that  paper  it  was  shown 
that  the  rear  or  trailing  wheels  of  the  experimental  locomotive 
at  the  Perdue  University,  where  the  investigations  were  made, 
and  which  had  54.2  per  cent,  of  excess  of  counterbalance,  as 
determined  by  an  average  of  five  rules  "  in  common  use," 
lifted  entirely  clear  of  the  rail  at  a-speed  of  58.3  miles  per  hour. 
The  main  driving-wheel,  which  had  an  excess  of  only  4  per 
cent.,  (lid  not  rise  clear  of  the  rail,  and.  from  the  diagrams  in 
flg.  4,  it  would  appear  that  tlie  wire  which  was  run  under  the 
wheels  whose  original  diameter  was  0.03T  in.  and  the  compres- 
sion of  which  recorded  the  downward  pressure  of  the  wheels, 
was  reduced  at  the  point  of  minimum  pressure  to  about  0.2375 
in.,  showing  that  there  was  considerable  downward  pressure 
even  at  that  point.  This  wheel  had  a  total  counterbalance  of 
350.2  lbs.  It  would  lie  interesting  to  know  to  what  extent  the 
thickness  of  the  wire  would  have  l)een  affected  if  the  wheel 
had  been  counterbalanced  by  Kule  B,  referred  to  in  tlie  paper, 
which  would  have  made  the  weight  only  462  lbs.  Locomo- 
tive engineers  would  like  to  know  what  the  variation  of  press- 
ure on  the  rail  is  when  a  locomotive  is  counterbalanced  by  any 
of  the  rules  which  give  good  results  in  practice.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  the  discussion,  all  that  the  paper  proves  is  that 
an  MMM  of  counterbalance  produces  some  bad  effects  which 
may  be  dangerous.  This  may  be  a  good  reason  for  being  very 
careful  that  locomotives  have  not  an  excess  of  l)alance  weights, 
but  hardly  justifies  sensational  statements  of  (he  injurious 
effects  of  such  weiglits  when  tiiey  are  most  advantageously 
proportioned.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  though,  of  tlie  fact 
that  even  in  the  latter  case  counterbalance  weights  produce 
very  serious  disturbances  in  locomotives  when  tliey  are  work- 
ing at  high  speeds,  and  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  eliminate 
these  disturbances  if  we  can  do  so  without  incurring  other 
evils  more  serious  than  the  effects  of  such  weights.  The 
most  successful  effort  which  has  thus  far  been  made  to  do  this 
is  that  of  M.  Baudry,  Chief  Engineer  of  Traction  of  the  Paris, 
Lyons  &  Mediterranean  liailway,  one  of  whose  engines  was 
illustrated  in  the  R.\ilro.\d  and  Enoineerino  Journal  of 
November,  1892.  page  490,  and  agaia  in  the  American  ENGI- 
NEER of  June,  1893,  pages  296-299,  and  in  this  number  on  page 
31.  A  similar  engine  for  the  Northern  Railway  of  France  was  il- 
lustrated in  March,  1893,  and  one  of  them  was  exhibited  at  the 
Chicago  Exhibition  in  tlie  same  year,  and  which  did  not  seem  to 
attract  the  attention  from  American  engineers  which  its  merits 
deserved.  Mr.  George  S.  Strong  has  designed  an  engine  on 
similar  lines,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  introduce  it  in 
this  country.      "^ 

Tlie  French  locomotives  referred  to  are  of  the^compound 


type,  with  four  cylinders,  four  driving-wheels  and  a  four- 
wheeled  truck.  The  small  or  high-pressure  cylinders  are  out- 
side and  connected  to  the  rear  or  trailing  pair  of  drivers.  The 
large  or  low-pressure  cylinders  are  inside  the  frames,  and  arc 
connected  to  a  cranked  axle  to  which  the  forward  or  main 
driving-wheels  are  attached.  The  two  cranks  on  each  side  of 
the  engine  are  opposite  to  and  balance  each  other.  The  two 
pairs  of  wheels  are  connected  together  by  coupling-rods. 
From  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rear  or  trailing 
pair  of  wheels  are  driven  by  the  high-pressure  cylinders,  and 
the  front  pair  by  the  low-pressure  cylinders.  Consequently 
each  pair  of  these  does  only  half  the  amount  of  work  which 
the  cylinders  of  a  simple  engine  must  do,  and  the  only  func- 
tion of  the  coupling-rods  is  to  hold  the  two  pak^  of  wheels  In 
tlieir  proper  relative  positions.  Consequently  all  the  parts 
may  be  and  were  made  very  light.  Of  course  there  is  consid- 
erable duplication  of  parts,  and  tlicre  is  the  cranked  axle  and 
inside  cylinders,  which  are  great  bugbears  to  Americans.  The 
evil  of  the  former,  it  is  believed,  however,  is  exaggerated  here, 
and  is  not  as  great  now.  with  the  improved  materials  and 
methods  of  manufacture  of  the  present  day,  as  it  was  40  years 
ago,  the  experience  of  which  time  with  such  axles  some  of 
us  old  fellows  still  remember.  The  evils  of  inside  cylinders 
are  also  lessened  by  placing  the  valve-seats  vertically  and  on 
the  outer  sides  of  the  cylinders.  This  permits  tke  steam-chests 
and  their  covets  to  be  removed  from  the  outside,  and  also 
makes  the  valve  gear  accessible,  the  high-pressure  or  outside 
cylinders  being  attached  farther  back  on  the  frames  than  the 
low-pressure  ones  are,  which  permits  of  accefs  to  the  valve 
faces  of  the  latter  from  the  outside. 

Mr.  Strong  has  worked  in  somewhat  the  same  direction,  but 
he  connects  both  pairs  of  cylinders  to  the  front  driving-axle. 
Now,  it  soems  as  though,  from  a  purely  meckanical  stand- 
point, that  these  are  the  most  perfect  forms  of  locomotives 
that  have  yet  been  designed.  Whatever  advanUige  there  is  in 
compounding  ought  to  be  realized  in  an  engine  of  this  type  ; 
and  by  locating  the  two  cranks  on  each  side  op|>osite  to  each 
t)ther  the  reciprocating  parts  of  the  one  will  balance  those  of 
the  other.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  balance  only  the  revolving 
parts,  which  presents  no  difficulties. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  Goss  will  tell  ub,  however, 
just  what  the  effects  of  counterbalances  are  when  they  are  pro. 
portioned  in  the  most  approved  way,  and  indicate  the  conse- 
quent evils.  It  will  then  be  a  question  for  consideration  whether 
these  evils  are  greater  or  less  than  those  of  duplicate  cylinders 
and  their  connections,  and  duplicate  valve  gear,  a  cranked 
axle  and  inside  cylinders.  Of  course  the  French  or  the  Strong 
engine  must  be  credited  with  the  saving  due  to  the  compound 
system  if  they  are  compared  with  simple  engioes  ;  but  there 
would  be  no  such  credit  if  they  are  compared  with  a  two-cyl- 
inder compound  locomotive.  It  is  to  be  hop«i  that  either 
Mr.  Strong's  or  Mr.  Baudry 's  locomotive  will  he  tried  under 
fair  auspices  in  this  country. 

Besides  Professor  Ooss's  paper,  there  were  some  others 
which  were  interesting  to  railroad  men.  Mr.  Da^id  L.  Barnes 
presented  one  on  Kail  Pressures  of  Locomotive  Drtving-Wheels. 
This,  with  Professor  Webb's  appendix,  which  gives  an  Analy- 
sis of  Path  of  Centre  of  Gravity  of  Driving-Wheel,  fills  56 
pages.  The  impression  left  after  reading  Mr.  Bames'  paper  is 
that  the  subject  which  he  has  discussed  is  a  very  complex  one, 
and  that  he  is  very  uncertaia  about  his  conclusions.  Profes- 
sor Webb's  analysis  to  the  ordinary  reader  appears  like  a  sort 
of  transcendental  discussion  of  the  subject,  to  be  understanded 
only  by  those  who  can  sustain  mental  existence  in  an  ether  of 
pure  matiiematics,  and  do  not  require  an  ordinary  atmSsphere 
for  tlieir  intellectual  sustentation.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
draw  many  practical  deductions  from  either,  althtugh  perhaps 
a  more  profound  study  of  each  might  reveal  tbeir  esoteric 
meaning. 
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Two  other  papers  were  read  at  the  meetiag  which  were  in- 
teresting, but  neither  of  them  entirely  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
its  title.  One  was  by  Mr.  G.  W  Bissell,  of  Ames,  la.,  on 
The  Effect  of  Clearance  on  the  Economy  of  a  Small  Steam 
Engine.  He  took  a  small  engine  with  a  4i  X  9  in.  cylinder, 
and  by  letapping  the  holes  for  attaching  indicator  pipes  and 
inserting  therein  pieces  of  1-in,  pipe  of  sufficient  length,  he  in- 
creased and  diminished  what  was  practically  the  clearance 
space  in  the  cylinder.  The  conclusions  deduced  from  the  ex- 
periments was  "  that  the  maximum  economy  at  all  loads  is 
olitained  with  a  clearance  of  about  14J  per  cent,  of  clearance." 
This  conclusion  is  important  if  true.  The  engine  was  a  throt- 
tling slide-valve  engine,  the  exhaust  being  condensed  in  a 
Wheeler  surface  condenser,  operated  by  a  small  combined  air 
and  circulating  pump.  The  question  of  most  economical 
amount  of  clearance  in  engines  Involves  a  good  many  more 
elements  than  Mr.  Bissell  apparently  took  into  account.  The 
nature  of  the  release  of  the  steam,  doubtless,  would  have  an 
influence  on  the  question.  Thus,  if  the  distribution  of  steam 
was  effected  by  an  ordinary  link  motion  and  slide-valve  which 
at  short  points  of  cut-off  does  not  give  a  free  release  to  the 
steam,  and  is  always  attended  with  much  compression,  doubt- 
less more  clearance  would  be  needed  than  would  be  required 
if  the  release  was  effected  by  an  independent  valve,  which 
would  give  a  free  release  at  all  points  of  the  stroke.  Then, 
doubtless,  too,  the  amount  of  clearance  and  the  inside  lap  of  a 
slide-valve  would  influence  each  other.  It  is  probable,  also, 
that  the  position  of  the  exhaust  ports,  the  condition  of  the  in- 
side surfaces  of  the  cylinder,  the  speed  and  counterbalance  of 
the  engine,  would  all  influence  each  other.  If  there  was  little 
cylinder  condensation,  and  the  exhaust  ports  were  located  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  so  as  to  drain  it  perfectly,  an^  if 
the  moving  parts  of  an  engine  balanced  each  other,  probably 
each  of  these  elements  would  help  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
clearance  which  would  be  most  economical.  It  makes  one's 
scientific  fingers  tingle  to  think  of  the  interest  and  value  which 
a  series  of  experiments  would  have  to  determine  these  points, 
if  one  only  bad  the  time  and  opportunity.  , 

Another  paper  was  by  Mr.  Jolin  H.  Barr,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
on  Experiments  on  a  System  of  Governing  by  Compression. 
The  author  starts  with  the  assumption  that  "  it  has  been 
known  for  a  long  time  that  a  given  engine  with  a  given  initial 
pressure,  etc.,  operates  with  the  lowest  steam  consumption  per 
H.P.  per  hour  at  a  certain  poiut  of  cut-off,  and  that  a  varia- 
tion of  the  point  of  cut-off  either  side  of  this  point  is  accom- 
panied by  a  higher  rale  of  steam  consumption."  As  Dr. 
Thurston  pointed  out  as  long  ago  as  1881,  and  as  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Porter  tried  to  show  in  a  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting,  "  it 
would  seem,"  using  Dr.  Thurston's  language,  "  that  the  ratio 
of  expansion  should  be  fixed  at  the  best  proportion  for  the 
steam  pressure  adopted,  and  never  changed."  To  regulate 
the  power  developed,  he  and  others,  including  the  author  of 
the  paper  referred  to  above,  proposed  to  do  so  by  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  back  pressure  or  compression.  There  is 
neither  time  nor  space  now  to  follow  the  investigations  report- 
ed in  the  paper  before  us.  The  writer's  conclusions  were, 
from  the  limited  experiments  which  he  made,  "  that  reducing 
the  mean  effective  pressure  by  increasing  the  back  pressure 
does  materially  reduce  cylinder  condensation,  as  we  had  been 
led  to  expect ;  but  we  did  not  secure  a  net  saving  in  steam  ;" 
and,  further,  "  while  it  is  decidedly  unsafe  to  draw  conclu- 
sions from  such  limited  data,  these  few  trials  indicate,  as 
far/fts  they  go,  that,  whatever  the  possible  gain  from  using 

rapression  as  a  method  of  governing  may  be,  it  will 
robably  prove  effective  in  ameliorating  the  wastes  of  the 
steam  engine  only  to  a  limited  degree  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances." 

It  is  not  easy,  though,  to  foresee  what  the  influence  of  such 
diverse  CHUses.^conditions'and  elements  will  have  upon  each 


other.     In  patent  phraseology,  what  will  be  their  effect  in 
combination  ?    This  would  be  well  worth  knowing. 


NEW  PUBLICATIOKS. 


Poor's  Dikectory  of  Railway  Officials.    Ninth  Annual 
Number.    Poor's  Railroad  Manual.    406  pp.,  5f  x  8J  in. 

Little  need  be  said  of  this  directory,  excepting  that  it  is  more 
complete  than  ever,  and  that  it  is  wonderfully  convenient  for 
all  who  have  business  or  other  dealing  with  railroad  ofiicials. 
It  includes  the  officers  of  all  railroads  in  North  America  and 
of  the  leading  organizations  auxiliary  to  the  railway  systems, 
lists  of  oflicers  of  South  American  and  Hawaiian  railways,  etc 


Catechism  of  Car  PArNxmo.  By  Frederick  8.  Ball,  Master 
Car  Painter,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Altoona,  Pa.  Re- 
printed from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Master  Car  and  Loco- 
motive Painters'  Association  by  the  Railroad  Car  Journal. 
New  York.     15  pp.,  3J  X  5J  in. 

In  this  little  report  the  different  methods  and  processes  of 
painting  a  car  are  described,  so  that  a  person  who  is  ignorant 
of  the  whole  subject  can  get  a  very  good  idea  of  it  in  half  an 
hour  by  reading  the  questions  and  answers.  It  will  be  found 
very  useful,  and  could  have  been  amplified  with  advantage  to 
the  reader. 


Transition  Curves.  A  Field  Book  for  Engineer*.  Containing 
Rules  and  Table*  for  Laying  out  Tramiition  Curve*.  By 
Walter  G.  Fox.  C.E.  Van  Nostrand's  Science  Series.  80 
pp.,  3}  X  5j  in. ;  50  cents.  ^ 

The  new  field  book  for  civil  engineers,  giving  concise  In- 
structions for  laying  out  transition  curves,  is  an  admirable 
compilation  of  text  and  tables.  The  work  is  practical  as  well 
as  scientific.  The  tables  of  transition  curves  are  new,  and  will 
be  found  very  useful  in  practice.  They  will  save  more  time 
in  a  day's  work  in  the  field  than  ten  times  their  cost.  Transi- 
tion curves  are  not  run  in  on  the  ground  in  the  first  located 
lines,  but  are  a  refinement  to  be  introduced  in  the  track  align- 
ment when  the  rails  are  being  laid  and  finally  adjusted  for 
operating.  The  book  is  in  convenient  form,  and  will  be  easily 
carried  in  the  pocket  of  the  field  engineer. 


Accurate  Tables  of  Diameters,  Abbas,  Weights,  etc., 
OF  Cold-Drawn  Seamless  Steel  Tcbisg.  Bv  O.  J.  Ed- 
wards, £11  wood  City,  Pa.     10  pp.,  5i  X  6i  in.  ' 

The  Ellwood-Ivins  Tube  Company  are  manufacturers  of 
high  grade  seamless  tubing,  they  say,  in  all  metals  from  ^  in. 
to  i  in.  in  diameter.  Assumably  the  author  is  connected  with 
this  establishment,  although  it  is  not  said  so  in  his  publication. 
He  has  published  a  series  of  tables  which  give  the  internal 
diameters,  areas  external  and  internal,  area  ot  cross  section  of 
metal,  weight  in  pounds  per  foot  and  per  inch  of  tubes  vary- 
ing from  i  in.  to  2^  in.  external  diameter,  and  made  of  differ- 
ent thicknesses  of  material  varying  from  .014  in.  to  .259  in. 
These  tables  are  very  conveniently  arranged,  and  are  well  print- 
ed. A  full  explanation  of  each  would  have  enabled  the  reader 
to  understand  them  easier  than  he  can  without  such  explana- 
tions. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  Men's  News.  Issued  monthly  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Young  Men's  Christian  .Associa- 
tion. Philadelphia.     23  pp.,  6{  X  9i  in. 

This  little  monthly  comes  to  us  resplendent  in  fine  tvpogra- 
phy,  engraving  and  coated  paper.  About  one-half  of  tLe  num- 
ber before  us  is  filled  witu  an  article  on  the  Passenger  Depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  portraits  of  a  large 
number  of  its  principal  oflicers.  This  suggests  the  inquiry. 
Why  the  fondness  for  having  their  pictures  published  which 
seems  to  he  so  cliaracteristic  of  this  department  ?  Probablj- 
there  are  more  portraits  of  passenger  agents  and  other  oflicers 
in  that  branch  of  railroad  service  published  than  of  all  others 
taken  together.  It  must  be  that  it  is  thought  that  their  good 
looks  will  attract  travel  to  their  roads.  The  latter  half  of  the 
number  before  us  is  also  filled  with  good  reading,  and  a  very 
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attractive  picture  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
club  liouse  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Philadelphia 
adorns  the  outside  of  the  cover. 


*  The  weekly  Journal  SeUnee  will  be  published  after  January 
1  under  the  direction  of  an  editorial  cocnmittee  in  which  each 
of  the  sciences  is  represented  by  a  man  of  science  who  is  at  the 
head  of  his  department.  The  committee  is  constituted  as  fol- 
lows :  Mathematics,  Professor  8.  Newcomb  (Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  Wasliin^ton)  :  Mechanics,  Professor  It.  8. 
Woodward  (Columbia  College) ;  Physics,  Professor  T.  C.  Men- 
denhall  (Worcester) ;  Astronomy,  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering 
(Harvard  University) ;  Chemistry,  Professor  Ira  Remsen  (Johns 
Hopkins  University)  :  Geology,  Professor  J.  Le  Coote  (Uni- 
versity of  California)  ;  I'livsiography,  Professor  W.  M.  Davis 
(Harvard  University) ;  Paleontology,  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh 
(Yale  University) ;  Zofllogy,  Professor  W.  K.  Brooks  (Johns 
Hopkins  University),  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam  (Washington) ; 
Botany,  Professor  N.  L.  Britton  (Columbia  College) ;  Physi- 
ology, Professor  H.  P.  Bowditch  (Harvard  University) ;  Hy- 
giene, Dr.  J.  8.  Billing  (Washington) ;  Anthropology,  Pro- 
fessor D.  G.  Brinton (University  of  Pennsvlvania),  Major  J.  W. 
Powell  (Washington) ;  Psychology,  Professor  Cattell  (Colum- 
bia College).  This  committee  assures  a  high  scientific  stand- 
ard and  wide  field  of  usefulness  to  the  journal. 


El,BCTRIC   LlOHTINQ   PLANTS,  THEIR  CoST    AND    OPERATION. 

Data  Compiled  from  Station  Iteports  of  Electric  Lighting 
Plants  Employing  Overhead  Circuits,  with  Suggestions  Per- 
taining to  the  Information  Usually  Desired  by  the  Non- 
^Technlcal  Reader.  By  W.  J.  Buckley.  Chicago  :  William 
Johnson  Printing  Company.     275  pp.,  4f  X  7  in.  ;  fS. 

Tiie  author  o(  this  book  says  in  his  preface  that  he  is 
"  neither  an  electrician,  engineer,  nor  expert,  but  a  salesman, 
identified  since  1885  with  what  is  now  the  Fort  Wayne  Elec- 
tric Corporation."  In  the  little  volume  which  he  has  brought 
out  he  treats  engineering  questions  from  a  purely  commercial 
view.  Wiiat  does  it  cost  and  what  will  it  pay  are  the  two 
questions  which  are  uppermost  all  through  his  book,  which  is 
written  in  the  style  in  which  an  active,  intelligent  and  loqua- 
cious commercial  traveller  would  be  likely  to  present  his  case. 
The  purpose  of  what  the  author  modestly  calls  a  "  pamphlet" 
is,  he  says,  "  to  give  intending  purchasers  of  lighting  plants 
such  details  as  may  aid  them  in  forming  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  construction  and  operation  of  their  propc^ed  station." 
There  are  many  hints  given  which  doubtless  will  l)c  useful  to 
the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended. 


Procebdinos  ok  the  Twentt-kifth  Annual  Convention 

OV   THE    MaBTEII    CaU    AND    LOCOMOTIVE  PaINTERs'  AsHO- 

CIATION,  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  held  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  September  13-14,  1894.    43  pp..  7  X  10  in. 

This  Association  issues  its  report  in  a  well-printed  volume 
of  perhaps  a  rather  unwieldy  size,  but  generally  its  make- up 
is  creditable.  Besides  tiie  usual  speeches  and  reports  of  offi- 
cers, it  gives  reports  on  the  following  technical  subjects  :  1. 
What  is  the  Best  Mctho<l  of  Keeping  Accounts  in  the  Paint 
Shop  ?  3.  What  Methods  and  Materials  Produce  the  Best  Re- 
sults in  Repainting  Passenger  Cars  ?  3.  Classification  of  Re- 
pairs to  Passenger  Cars  ;  4.  an  essay  on  the  painting  of  pas- 
senger cats,  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers  ;  5.  The 
Best  Method  of  Computation  and  Eslablisyng  Rates  for  Piece- 
work ;  6.  The  Prevention  of  Loss  of  niint-Shop  Tools  ;  7. 
Advantages  of  Using  Ready  Prepared  Primers  and  Surfacers  ; 
8.  Formulas  for  Primers  and  Surfacers  ;  9.  What  Style  of 
Finish  in  the  Construction  of  Passenger  Equipment  Cars  is 
most  Desirable  from  a  Painter's  Standpoint.  The  discussions 
of  most  of  these  reports  are  given  with  more  or  less  fulness. 
The  volume  ends  with  a  list  of  mcml)er8,  but  there  is  no  index, 
which  is  inexcusable. 


On  the  Covered  Markets  needed  in  Rome  (Per  i  Mer- 
CATi  CopoRTi  occoRKENTK  A  Roma).  By  Marc  Antonio 
Boldi.  Rome  :  published  by  Centenari  Brothers.  31  pp., 
8  X  11  in.,  paper  covers. 

This  pamphlet  forms  a  supplement  to  Signer  Boldi's  very 
full  work  on  covered  markets  noticed  in  these  columns  some 
months  ago,  which  work  he  says  was  deficient  upon  two  points, 
in  consequence  of  his  being  unable  at  that  time  to  command 
the  necessary  statistics  from  which  to  diaw  the  certain  and 
practical  conclusions  which  he  is  at  present  enabled  to  do  from 


the  additional  information  now  available,  first,  as  regarding 
the  number  and  capacity  of  covered  markets  necessary  in  rela- 
tion to  the  population  and  area  of  the  inhabited  centre.  ^  He 
choses  Rome  as  a  practical  example  by  meansof  which  to  lllus 
trate  his  ideas,  presenting  the  figures  and  facta  upon  which 
be  bases  his  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  satisfy- 
ing its  needs  in  regard  to  covered  markets,  wholesale,  partly 
wholesale,  and  retail  ;  secondly,  as  to  the  Construction  of  cov- 
ered markets  considered  as  a  building  speculation,  Signor 
Boldi  states  that  from  the  additional  statistics  now  available 
it  is  a  necessary  conclusion  that  covered  markets  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  best  enterprises  that  offer  themselves  to  a 
public  administration,  and  gives  a  financhil  statement  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it  would  be  remunerative  to  the  municipality  of 
Rome  to  provide  the  city  with  properly  constructed  and  regu- 
lated covered  markets.  The  figures  are  also  given  of  the  cost 
of  construction  and  administration  of  covered  markets  in  many 
European  cities,  and  the  return  yielded  by  tfcem,  the  interest 
varying,  but  being  generally  high.  There  are  plates  of  plans 
for  two  covered  markets. 


Practical  Notes  on  Rope  Driving.  By  Mv  E.  New  York  : 
Street  Railway  Publishing  Company.  48  pp.,  5i  X  9  in.  ; 
50  cents. 

The  pamphlet  before  us  consists  of  a  reprint  of  articles 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Street  Railimy  Journal,  and 
which  may  be  highly  commended.  In  the  Irst  chapter  the 
advantages  of  ropes  over  I>elting  for  dynamo  driving  are  state<l 
generally  and  very  clearly.  The  second  chapter  is  historical, 
and  in  about  four  pages  describes  how  this  system  of  driving 
machinery  originated,  and  gives  as  much  information  of  that 
branch  of  the  subject  as  the  general  reader  will  care  to  have. 
The  third  chapter  is  on  The  Make  and  Strength  of  Ropes,  and 
compares  ropes  made  in  different  ways  and  of  different  mate- 
rials, and  gives  tables  of  ultimate  and  working  strength  of 
ropes.  The  fourth  chapter  is  on  Friction,  Tension.  Pulley 
Grooves,  etc.  On  this  the  author  says  ;  "  Without  entering 
into  an  elaborate  mathematical  investigation  of  this  part  of 
the  subject,  it  may  here  be  sufllcient  to  state  that  the  resist- 
ance of  a  rope  to  slipping  in  the  pulley  gAX>ve  depends  : 
(1)  Upon  the  coefficient  of  friction  existing  between  the  surface 
of  the  pulley  groove  and  the  rope  ;  (3)  on  the  angle  of  the 
groove  ;  (3)  upon  the  arc  of  contact  or  portio»  of  the  pulley 
circumference  embracetl  by  the  rope  ;  (4)  upon  the  Initial  ten- 
sion ;  and  (5)  indirectly  upon  the  velocity  of  the  rope."  Each 
of  these  topics  is  briefly  yet  clearly  discussed.  Other  chapters 
follow,  on  Horse  Power  of  Ropes  ;  Weight  and  Speed  of 
Ropes— Centrifugal  Tension  ;  Length  of  Drive  and  Pulley 
Grooves  ;  Relative  Merits  of  the  two  Systems  of  Rope  Driv- 
ing ;  Splicing  and  Care  of  Ropes  and  Cost  of  Itope  Driving 
Plant.  All  of  these  topics  are  briefly  discussed  io  an  admirably 
clear  style,  and  the  reaider  goes  on  with  the  conviction  that  the 
writer  has  something  to  Siiy  which  is  worth  knowing,  and  tells 
it  in  a  very  agreeable  and  intelligible  way.  Altogether  this 
modest  brochure  may  Ik;  highly  commended  Io  our  readers 
who  have  any  interest  in-  the  subject  which  it  discusses. 


Elements  ok  Mechanical  Drawing  ;  Use  or  Instruments, 
Geometrical  Problems  and  Projection.  Bv  Gardner  C. 
Anthony,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Drawing  in  Tufts  College. 
Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  98  pp.,  5|  X  7|  in.  :  33  fold 
ed  plates  ;  $1.50.  "^ 

The  title  of  this  book  might,  perhaps,  have  b«en  more  prop- 
erly "  Geometrical  Drawing,"  as  it  only  goes  u  far,  or  little 
lieyond.  instruction  in  drawing  geometrical  flrarM,  a  later 
volume  on  machine  drawing  being  announced.  The  first  chap- 
ter is  on  the  Outfit  and  Use  of  Instruments.  Regarding  the 
first,  some  directions  might  with  advantage  to  the  student 
have  been  given  to  him  for  the  selection  of  hit  instruments. 
The  author  advises  that  this  should  be  entrusted  to  one  experi- 
enced in  their  use.  Of  course  where  students  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  teacher  and  attend  a  technical  school  this  is  all  very 
well  ;  but  it  often  happens  that  advice  which  if  competent  is 
not  available.  The  second  chapter  Is  on  Geometrical  Defini- 
tions. Useful  Propositions,  ancf  Geometrical  Problems  ;  the 
third  on  Conic  Sections  ;  the  fourth  on  Projection  ;  the  fifth 
on  The  Development  of  Surfaces  ;  the  sixth  on  The  Intersec- 
tion of  Surfaces  ;  the  seventh  on  Screw  Threads,  Bolt  Heads,  and 
Bolts  ;  and  the  eighth  on  Isometric  and  Oblique  Projection. 

The  directions  for  working  out  all  the  problems  for  the  use 
of  instruments,  etc.,  are  all  very  clear,  and  although  the  book 
is  apparently  intended  for  a  class-book,  a  student  ought  not  to 
have  much  trouble  in  understanding  it  without  a  teacher. 
The  plates  are  printe<l  on  sheets  large  enough  so  that  when 
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tbej  are  unfolded  the  illustrations  are  free  and  clear  from  the 
text,  so  tbat  its  pages  can  be  referred  to  and  turned  over  with- 
out disturbing  the  plates.  These  are  all  well  drawn  and  clearly 
engraved  and  printed.  The  only  animadversion  that  seems  to 
Ite  calletl  for  is  the  binding.  The  sheets  are  fastened  together 
iipparently  with  wire,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  open  the  pages 
and  have  them  remain  so  without  holding  them.  Another  de- 
fect is  the  absence  of  an  index.  If  the  author  would  add  one, 
and  the  reader  would  supply  himself  with  a  small  "  jimmy" 
to  pry  the  pages  open,  he  will  find  the  book  is  an  excellent  one. 


Letteking  of  Working  Duawings.  By  J.  C.  L.  Fish,  C.E. 
New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company.  38  pp.,  8S  X 
12i  in. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  in  this  book  has  been  to  give 
draughtsmen  directions  for  lettering  drawings,  and  with  this 
object  in  view,  he  has  given  a  series  of  diflferent  styles  of  letter- 
ing made  up  directly  from  working  drawings.  Preliminary 
to  a  series  of  designs  of  letters  he  gives  directions  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  standard  alphabet,  and  observations  "  in  practice 
work,"  titles,  etc.  After  many  years  of  experience  we  believe 
that  most  draughtsmen  come  to  the  conclusion  that  rjales  for 
forming  and  designing  letters  are  to  a  great  extent  useless. 
Imitation  is  about  the  only  rule  a  boy  who  has  any  aptitude 
for  lettering  will  need.  Give  him  any  kind  of  an  alphabet  and 
let  him  copy  the  letters,  and  ff  be  can't  learn  to  do  it  in  that 
wav,  rules  for  their  proportions  won't  help  him  much. 

"The  book  before  us  will  be  useful  in  giving  designs  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  letters  which  are  easily  made  with  a  pen,  and  by 
adopting  such  forms  a  draughtsman  may  save  a  great  deal  of 
time  which  would  be  wasted  if  he  tried  to  imitate  on  a  small 
scale  the  work  of  a  sign  painter  or  engraver. 

The  most  important  thing  about  the  lettering  of  a  drawing 
is,  lirst,  that  it  should  adequately  designate  the  object  repre- 
sented ;  next,  that  it  should  be  distinctly  legible  ;  third,  that 
the  scale  of  the  drawing  should  be  given  and  the  date  when 
completed,  and  the  draughtsman's  name.  All  of  these  are  of 
importance— at  times  of  very  great  importance.  The  style  of 
the  letters  ordinarily  makes  very  little  or  no  difference  ;  often 
the  more  style  there  is,  the  worse  the  taste  displayed.  About 
the  only  rule  that  the  writer  has  found  useful  in  lettering  is, 
first,  draw  boundary  lines  for  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  let- 
ters ;  then  sketch  in  the  letters  by  the  eye  with  a  pencil  before 
inking.  In  doing  this  any  desirable  style  of  letter  may  be  imi- 
tated, and  good  specimens  of  type  or  lettering  which  can  be 
easily  imitated  with  a  pen  are  useful.  The  young  draughts- 
man will  then  find  that  his  main  strength  and  awkwardness 
are  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing  good  work,  and 
that  only  by  practice,  care  and  the  exercise  of  good  taste  can 
be  acquire  skill. 

Another  rule,  or,  rather,  practice,  which  has  been  found 
useful  in  laying  out  titles  symmetrically,  the  author  of  the 
book  has  not  referred  to.  Before  putting  a  title  on  a  drawing 
it  should  be  first  written  out  in  full  on  a  separate  piece  of 
paper  and  arranged  in  the  different  lines  it  is  intended  to  ap- 
pear on  the  drawing,  thus  : 

'Design  of 

Qjiadruple-Track   TDraw-'Bridge 

over  the 

Harlem  River. 

Scale  }i  in.  =  /  //.    January  2^th,  1894. 

'Benjamin  Borosson,  Draughtsman. 

Having  decided  on  the  space  in  which  this  title  is  to  appear, 
draw  horizontal  boundary  lines  to  limit  the  size  of  the  letters 
of  each  line.  Then  draw  •  vertical  pencil  line  through  the 
middle  of  the  space  in  which  the  title  is  to  appear.  Now  count 
the  letters  in  each  line  of  the  title,  including  each  space  be- 
tween words  as  a  letter,  and  mark  the  middle  letter  or  division 
between  letters  of  each  line.  Then  begin  with  the  middle  of 
each  line  at  the  vertical  centre  line  and  sketch  in  the  last  por- 
tion of  each  line  of  the  title  in  the  way  it  is  read,  and  the  first 
part  backward,  the  written  title  being  the  guide  to  prevent 
mistakes.  This  will  insure  each  line  being  symmetrically  dis- 
posed, or  nearly  so,  in  the  space  devoted  to  the  title.  If, 
owing  to  the  variation  of  the  size  of  the  letters,  in  the  first  and 
last  parts  of  any  of  the  lines  it  is  not  symmetrical,  the  pencil 
lines  can  easily  be  changed  before  it  is  inked  in. 

Our  advice  to  young  draughtsmen  is  to  ignore  rules  for  let- 
tering ;  to  simply  imitate  good  examples,  and  depend  upon 


their  "  natural  sense"  instead  of  science  in  putting  titles  on 
drawings,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  a  gay  and  fancy  title  on  a 
drawing  is  nearly  always  in  bad  taste,  and  that  the  style  of 
the  title  is  of  very  little  importance,  but  legibility  and  definite- 

ness  are. 

• 
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Notes   on   Government  Railroads.    By  Arthur  Pew, 
IBacon,  Ga.    68  pp.,  6  X  »f  in.  ;  35  cenU. 


TRADE    CATALOGUES. 


In  1894  the  Master  Car-Builders'  Association,  for  conven- 
ience  in  the  filing  and  preservation  of  pamphlets,  catalogues, 
specifications,  etc.,  adopted  a  number  of  standard  sizeik 
The  advantages  of  conforming  to  these  sizes  have  beea 
recognized,  not  only  by  railroad  men,  but  outside  of  rail- 
road circles,  and  many  engineers  make  a  practice  of  imme- 
diately consigning  to  the  waste  basket  all  catalogues  that  do 
not  come  within  a  very  narrow  margin  of  these  standard  sizes. 
They  are  given  here  in  order  tbat  the  size  of  the  publications 
of  this  kind,  which  are  noticed  under  this  head,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  standards,  and  it  may  be  known  whether  they 
conform  thereto. 


STANDARDS  : 


■  For  postal- card  circulars .*.>.*,      Sf  in. 

"  (Si  in. 

Pamphlets  and  trade  catalogues <6   in. 

(9   in. 
^.Specifications  and  letter  paper 8i  in. 


X  »i  in-TZ 

xein.  f^ 

X  9in. 

xiain. 

XlOfin.  : 


Pitts  Agricultural  Works,  of  Buffalo,  send  us  a  calen- 
dar for  1895  with  a  very  good  wood  engraving  of  one  of  their 
double-cylinder  steam  road  rollers  printed  on  the  card  on  which 
the  calender  is  mounted. 


Pittsburgh  Crushed  Steel  Company,  Limited,  Manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Emery  and  Steelite.    8  pp.,  3i  X  61  in. 

The  manufacturers  tell  us  what  their  steel  emery  and  steel- 
ite will  do,  but  do  not  explain  what  it  is.  A  little  explanation 
regarding  the  latter  point  would  add  to  the  interest  and  use- 
fulness of  their  advertising  pamphlet. 


Henry  C.  Ayer  &  Glkason  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
have  sent  us  some  ot  their  sheets  describing  the  portable 
crank-pin  turning  machine,  the  Johnson  self-feeding  boiler- 
tube  expander,  and  portable  stay-l>oU  cutter,  all  ot  which  this 
new  company  manufactures.  'Their  works  and  office  are  in 
Philadelphia,  the  latter  in  the  Betz  Building. 


Test  of  the  Steamer  "  Madagascab,"  Condacted  by 
Henry  Penton,  of  the  Frontier  Iron  Works,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


14  pp.,  5i  X  6*  in. 
The  ma< 


machinery  of  this  steamer  was  furnished  by  the  com- 
pany named,  and  the  boilers  by  Messrs.  Wickes  Bros.,  of 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  which  were  fitted  with  Howden's  system  of 
forced  draught  by  the  Dry  Dock  Engine  Works,  of  Detroit. 
The  object  of  the  test  was  to  show  the  superior  economy  of 
this  system.     Besides  giving  the  result  of  this  trial,  it  also 

fives  engravings  of  the  steamer,  its  engines,  and  indicator 
iagrams. 

Consolidated  Car-heating  Company.  Albany,  N.  T. 
Part  XII  :  Electric  Heaters.     28  pp.,  8|  X  1<H  in- 

This  is  another  number  of  the  aeries  of  excellent  catalogues 
issued  by  this  company.  It  sets  forth  in  considerable  detail 
the  advantages  claimed  for  the  electric  heaters  manufactured 
by  this  company  ;  gives  engravings  showing  the  interior  of 
cars  equipped  with  these  healers  and  details  of  the  apparatus 
used  ;  a  table  showing  fuel  and  other  cost  of  heating  by  this 
system  ;  a  full  description  of  the  apparatus  and  direction,  for 
operating  it  ;  illustrations  of  house  heaters  and  letters  com- 
mendatory of  the  system.  The  pamphlet,  like  its  predeces- 
sors, is  well  printed,  the  illustrations  are  good,  and  the  de- 
scriptions clear. 

The  Tinker  Patent  Storm  Window  for  LocoMorrvK 
Cabs,  Lighthouses,  Pilot  Houses,  etc.  H.  W.  Tinker. 
Patentee,  Springfield,  Mass.     4  pp.,  SJ  x  11  in. 

In  this  circular  the  inventor  illustrates  a  device  for  prevent- 
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iug  snow,  ice,  frost,  etc.,  from  adhering  to  locomotive  cab  and 
other  windows  in  cold  weather.  The  invention  consists  in 
making  the  window  glass  double,  and  admitting  warm  water 
between  the  two  panes.  This  is  done  by  rubber  tubes,  suit- 
able valves,  etc.  Some  excellent  testimonials  speak  very  ap- 
provingly of  the  invention.  Without  any  practical  experience 
in  the  matter,  it  would  seem  as  though  warmed  air  would  be 
better  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  air-brake  pump  might 
furnish  the  very  small  supply  required.  ,  "    ,■'.    •    • 

Compressed  Air.  What  it  is  Used  For.  Clayton  Air  Com- 
pressor Works,  26  Corllandt  Street,  New  york.  1  p..  8i  X 
13i  in. 

This  sheet  gives  a  list  of  about  seventy'  uses  in  which  com- 
pressed air  is  now  employed  in  the  operation  of  machinery,  and 
for  which  they  furnish  some  or  all  of  the  appliances.  It  is  of 
especial  interest  to  engineers,  railroad  men,  machine  and  con- 
struction shops,  granite  and  marble  works,  chemical  works, 
sugar-refiners,  rubber  and  silk  mills,  tin  ware,  pipe  and  hose 
manufacturers,  and  to  all  industries  which  use  artesian  wells, 
automatic  sprinklers  for  tire  protection,  oil  for  fuel,  anil  to 
physicians,  for  hospitals  or  baths  iu  which  sprays  for  curative 
purposes  are  used.     The  list  is  mailed  free  on  application. 

Thb  Ph(enix  Iron  Works  Company,  Cleveland,  O.  36 
pp.,  6i  X  «i  in. 

This  company  makes  cranes,  foundry  ladles,  hydraulic 
presses,  sheer  legs,  turn-tables  and  general  machinery,  all  of 
which,  excepting  the  last,  are  illustrated  in  their  catalogue. 
The  cover  has  a  very  neat  lithograph  representing  a  travelling 
crane,  and  the  droll  idea  is  represented  of  the  earth  suspended 
from  it.  The  inside  of  the  book  has  illustrations  showing 
various  kinds  of  travelling  and  jib  cranes  adapted  to  a  variety 
of  uses.  There  are  also  views  of  a  portable  or  locomotive 
crane,  the  gearing  for  travellers,  crab  winches,  a  turn-table, 
foundry  ladle  and  hydraulic  press.  Various  tables,  testimo- 
nials, etc.,  complete  the  volume.  The  illustrations  are  gener- 
ally good,  although  some  of  these  representing  the  interiors  of 
foundries  are  indistinct,  owing  to  the  difSculty  of  making 
photographs  with  insufficient  light.  That  the  use  of  cranes 
has  been  immensely  increased  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
firms  which  are  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  them. 

"  The  Sargent  Company  Railway  Brake  Shoes,  Chicago. 
11  pp.,  6  X  7  in. 

This  catalogue  gives  an  excellent  description  and  illustra- 
tions of  the  brake  shoe  which  the  company  manufactures,  and 
a  statement  of  its  advantages.  The  general  principle  of  the 
construction  of  this  shoe  is  to  so  dispose  of  the  material  that 
In  applying  the  brakes  their  wear  on  the  wheels  will  come  on 
those  parts— the  inside  and  top  of  Hange  and  outer  portion  of 
tread — which  are  not  worn  by  the  rails.  By  this  means  the  brake 
shoes  help  to  wear  the  wheels  into  their  proper  form  instead 
of  assisting  in  their  deterioration.  The  effects  of  the  old 
brake  shoes  and  the  way  in  which  the  improved  ones  act  is 
clearly  illustrated  by  sectional  views  and  a  very  lucid  descrip- 
tion. A  good  perspective  illustration  made  from  a  washed 
drawing  helps  to  make  the  description  clearer. 

In  the  last  paragraph  it  is  said  that  the  Sargent  Company 
have  prepared  models  of  their  shoe  for  distribution  among 
railroad  olficials  who  are  interested  in  it.  If  this  iucludes  edi- 
tors of  railroad  papers  we  will  express  thanks  in  advance  for 
one  of  them. 


The  Finlavson  L'priout  Water-tube  Boiler  for  Ma- 
rink  AND  Land  Use.  Manufactured  by  the  Finlayson  Boiler 
Company,  Limited,  Detroit,  Mich.     21  pp.,  6x7^  in. 

The  amount  of  attention  which  is  now  given  to  water-tube 
boilers  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  manufacturers'  descrip- 
tive catalogues  which  are  published.  The  one  before  us  de- 
scribes a  boiler  which  is  not  yet  very  generally  known,  but  is 
a  promising  candidate  for  public  favor.  Its  special  feature,  it 
is  said  in  the  publication  before  us,  is  "  the  placing  of  all 
Steam-generating  pipes  in  a  perpendicular  position.  The  only 
other  boiler,  in  our  knowledge,  in  which  this  requirement  has 
been  recognized  is  the  so-called  drop-tube  boiler  with  sealed 
ends,  suspended  from  a  crown  sheet  over  the  fire.  As,  how- 
ever, in  this  type  the  downward  movement  of  the  water  and 
the  upward  movement  of  the  steam  is  tuscomplished  in  one  and 
the  same  tube,  the  special  advantage  of  the  Finlayson  boiler, 
in  bringing  the  water  supply  into  the  pipes  from  the  bottom, 
is  fully  apparent." 

The  pamphlet  is  well  printed,  and  ia  illustratetl  by  good  wood 
engravings  showing  perspective  views  of  the  boiler,  and  out- 
line engravings  representing  sections.  The  latter  are  hardly 
up  to  the  standard  of  a  first-rate  mechanical  draughtsman's  art. 


INTERCHANGE  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANIES. 


^ 


The  following  agicement  has  been  entered  Into  by  all  the 
railroads  centring  in  Chicago,  with,  we  believe,  one  exception  : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  our  raBpective  roads, 
agree  to  interchange  cars  with  the  understandioK  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  defects  enumerated  in  Uules  7,  8  and  9  of  the 
M.  C.  B.  Rules  of  Interchange  for  which  ownerB  are  responsi- 
ble, the  following  items  shall  also  be  treated  in  the  same  way 
— viz.  : 

"  1.  Couplers  or  Drawbars,  Drawbar  Springs,  Drawbar 
Pockets  or  Spindles,  or  their  substitutes. 

"  3.  Draw  Lugs  and  Attachments,  Draw  Tinbers,  or  their 
substitutes.  ^ 

"3.  Dead  Woods  or  Buffers.  | 

"4.  End  Sills.  ^  •.; 'I'V     ■  f   "''"  '   ;.     ,  v:- 

"  5.  Longitudinal  Sills.  ', 

' '  6.  Cracked  End  and  Corner  Posts. 

"  7.  Any  Parts  of  Truck,  including  Brake  Beams,  and  at- 
tachments, failing  under  fair  usage. 

"8.  Centre  Plates  and  all  Body  Castings.       i 

"«.  All  Bolls.  I      ...••.    ;■  " 

"  10.  Roofs  and  Running  Boards  defective.    '        "  ^- 

"11.  Loose  and  Decayed  Sheathing  or  Fascia' Boards^"^ 

"  It  is  further  understood  and  agreed  :  ^ 

"  Firit.  That  if  the  damage  exceeds  the  items  enumerated 
under  No.  1,  so  as  to  include  any  or  all  of  the  iteBis  under  head 
of  No.  2  or  3,  that  in  such  case  the  damage  shall  be  considered 
due  to  unfair  usage,  and  no  bill  shall  be  rendered  :  the  same 
agreement  to  govern  in  items  2  and  3.  Also,  that  in  the  case 
of  longitudinal  sills  no  bills  shall  be  rendered  for  replacement 
of  more  than  two  sills. 

"  Second.  That  cars  which  are  the  property  d  the  railroad 
companies,  parties  to  this  agreement,  shall  be  interchanged  be- 
tween the  parties  hereto  without  requiring  canls  for  defects 
which  may  exist  in  the  parts  enumerated  above. 

"  Third.  ThaJ^  in  receiving  cars  from  railroad  companies, 
not  parties  to  tpis^agreement,  or  in  interchanging  cars  not  be- 
longing to  parti»  to  this  agreement,  the  rules  01  tbe  M.  C.  B.  A. 
for  the  interchange  of  trnttic  shall  prevail. 

"  Fourth.  That  nothing  in  this  agreement  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  require  any  of  the  parties  hereto  to  accept  cars 
which  may  in  their  opinion  beiinsafe  to  run,  or  unsuitable  for 
carrying  freight,  or  with  defects  for  repairs  of  which  they  are 
not  authoriz*^  to  bill,  unless  the  party  offering  the  car  fur- 
nishes a  proper  M.  C.  B.  defect  card. 

"  Fifth,  "rhat  in  case  any  party  to  this  agreement  should  be 
required  to  furnish  M.  C.  B.  defect  cards  for  anj  of  the  items 
covered  by  this  agreement  on  cars  owned  by  any  party  to  this 
agreement,  and  a  bill  be  rendered  on  such  card,  the  bill  and 
card  shall  be  a  voucher  against  the  party  owning  (he  car  for  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  bill. 

"  Sixth.  That  if  any  party  to  this  agreement  should  find  it 
necessary  to  make  repairs  to  any  of  the  items  covered  by  this 
agreement,  the  damage  to  said  items  not  having  been  caused 
by  collision  or  derailment,  then  and  in  such  ctse  the  party 
doing  such  repairs  shall  have  authority  to  bill  against  the  party 
owning  the  car  for  the  cost  of  such  repairs,  the  charges  for 
labor  and  material  applied  and  credits  for  scrap  or  good  mate- 
rial removed,  being  in  accordance  with  the  M.  C.  B.  Rules  of 
Interchange,  and  the  party  so  billing  shall  certify  on  the  face 
of  the  bill  that  ttie  damage  billed  for  was  not  Caused  either 
wholly  or  in  part  by  collision  or  derailment,  and  that  there 
were  no  further  repairs  made  or  required  in  connectiou  there- 
with,  the  certificate  reading  as  follows  :  '  I  hereby  certify  that 
this  bill  is  in  accordance  with  special  agreement  for  inter- 
change of  cars. ' 

"  iievtnth.  That  in  case  any  party  shall  make  repairs  under 
this  agreement,  such  repairs  shall  be  made  strictlv  in  accord- 
ance with  M.  C.  B.  rules.  Evidence  that  the  repairs  have  not 
been  so  made  will  be  authority  for  non-payment  of  bill,  or  for 
rendering  counter  bill  in  case  original  bill  for  repairs  has  been 
paid. 

"  Eighth.  When  repairs  are  made  under  this  agreement  the 
party  making  such  repairs  shall  immediatelv  notiij  the  owner 
of  the  car,  giving  date,  place,  and  nature  of  repairs. 

"  Ninth.  In  case  any  party  to  this  agreement  may  desire  an^ 
other  party  to  hold  material  removed  from  cars,  under  this 
agreement,  for  inspection,  tbe  same  shall  be  held,  after  notice 
has  been  received,  for  a  perlwl  not  exceeding  30  days  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  repairs  to  such  car. 

"  Tenth.  Transfer  roads  may  become  a  party  to  this  agree- 
ment by  assuming  responsibility  for  any  new  defects  which 
may  be  caused  while  cars  are  in  their  possession  ;  but  shall  not 
be  authorized  to  bill  for  repairs  made  under  this  agreement. 
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"  Elevenih.  That  there  bo  an  executive  committee  of  five 
appointed,  to  whom  disputes  shall,  under  this  agreement,  be 
referred,  their  decision  to  be  final  and  binding  ;  also  to  make 
rules  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  this  Association. 

•'  Taelfth.  Bills  for  repairs  should  not  be  made  for  damage 
when  there  is  any  evidence  of  carelessness  in  handling  the 
c'(juipment. 

"  Thirteenth.  Any  railroad  may  become  party  to  this  agree- 
ment by  notifying  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee  and  sign- 
ing agreement. 

"  Fourteenth.  That  this  agreement  may  continue  indefinitely, 
and  that  any  party  hereto  may  withdraw  from  the  agreement 
by  giving  notice  to  that  effect  in  writing  to  Chairman  of 
Executive  Committee,  said  notice  to  be  given  at  least  thirty 
(30)  days  prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  withdrawal  goes  into 
effect." 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Rubber-Headed  Nails.— Rubber-stud  blocks  are  being  ex - 
])erimented  with  on  the  steps  of  the  cars  used  by  the  Glas- 
gow &  Southwestern  Railroad,  with  a  view  of  testing  their 
suitability  as  a  preventive  to  slipping  on  entering  or  leaving 
the  car.  These  blocks  consist  of  inch-sqHare  iron  plates  with 
rubber  on  one  side  and  nail  points  on  the  other.  They  are 
readily  driven  into  the  wood. 

New  Ship-buildings  Plans. — It  is  reported  that  Lewis  Nixon, 
the  Superintending  Constructor  of  Cramp's  ship-yard,  and  who 
was  formerly  Naval  Constructor  in  the  U.  S.  Jvavy,  has  leased 
for  five  years  the  ship-buiMing  department  of  the  works  of 
Samuel  L.  Moore  &  Sons'  Company,  at  Elizabelliport,  N.  J., 
and  that  he  will  use  this  ship-building  yard  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  lighter  class  of  vessels  than  are  now  built  at  Cramp's 
yard,  both  for  the  Navy  and  for  sailing  purposes,  notably  rac- 
ing yachts. 

New  Use  for  the  LocomotiTe. — A  novel  application  of  the 
locomotive  is  to  be  made  in  Detroit  in  laying  the  pipes  of  the 
International  gas  main  across  the  Detroit  River.  The  plan  is 
as  follows  :  At  the  foot  of  Orleans  Street  a  ditch  has  been  dug 
20  ft.  deep,  beginning  at  the  water's  edge  and  sloping  back  to 
the  surface  of  Franklin  Street.  At  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is 
a  plank  trough,  and  in  it  is  600  ft.  of  the  pipe.  At  the  river 
end  is  a  conical  head  in  which  is  a  large  iron  ring.  A  cable 
will  be  attached  to  this  and  taken  across  the  river,  where  it 
will  be  made  fast  to  three  Grand  Trunk  Railway  locomotives, 
which  will  pull  it  across  as  fast  as  new  lengths  are  attached  on 
the  American  shore.  The  clamps  on  the  joints  will  weigh 
about  1,000  lbs.  each,  and  are  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  pipe 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

Electrical  Railroads  in  Ohio. — Martin  Dodge,  of  Cleveland, 
the  President  of  the  Ohio  Road  Commission  of  1893,  proposes 
to  build  a  great  network  of  electric  lines  all  over  Ohio  at  the 
public  expense.  He  would-  have  the  public  construct  lines  in 
the  same  manner  as  canals  and  highways  have  been  built  in 
the  past  and  are  being  built  now,  the  counties  paying  half  the 
expense  of  the  immense  work  and  the  State  the  remainder. 
He  estimates  that  this  would  require  4,000  miles  of  road,  and 
would  cost  over  |S0.0O0,000.  The  estimate  of  $5,000  per  mile, 
which  he  fixetl,  is  below  the  average,  it  is  said,  of  the  expendi- 
ture on  the  country  lines  now  in  operation  in  the  State,  and 
the  work  done  by  the  public  would  still  further  increase  this 
expenditure.  Some  of  the  critics  of  Mr.  Dodge's  scheme  say 
that  it  would  cost  twice  $20,000,000,  but  the  projector  sticks 
to  his  estimate.  He  says,  however,  that  even  if  it  did  cost 
more  than  he  has  figured.  It  wouM  still  be  a  first  class  invest- 
ment for  the  public.  There  is  a  probability  that  the  scheme 
will  be  brought  before  the  next  Ohio  Legislature. 

Mendine  a  Shaft  at  Sea.— It  seems  that  it  makes  a  differ- 
ence whether  the  broken  shaft  of  a  steamship  at  sea  is  on  a 
fast  liner  or  a  freighter,  as  to  the  amount  of  credit  given  to  the 
engineer  who  successfully  splices  the  break  ;  for  when  the 
Umbria'$  shaft  was  broken  a  yeai  and  a  half  ago  all  the  papers 
were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  engineer  who  successfully 
mended  it,  and  yet  hardly  mention  has  been  made  of  one  done 
recently.  The  steamer  Halkar  broke  her  shaft  when  four 
days  out  from  Swansea  ;  a  heavy  sea  was  running  at  the  time, 
and  the  break  was  through  an  intermediate  shaft  on  a  diagonal 
line.  After  a  long  struggle  the  engineer,  Matthew  B.  Taylor, 
»<ic<;eeded  in  drawing  the  two  ends  together,  and  then  with 
hand  drills  drilled  two  holes  through-  the  11-in.  shaft ;  heavy 
l)olt8  were  run  through  these  holes  and  secured  in  place  ;  in 
addition  to  this,  large  iron  clamps  were  bolted  Around  the 
seam  and  white  metal  composed  ot  zinc  and  lead  was  poured 
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into  the  cavities  of  the  friacture.    The  vessel  then  put  about, 
and  nine  days  after  the  breakdown  was  in  Queenstown. 

The  Gordon  Disappearing  Gun  Carriage  for  a  10-in.  rifla 
was  tested  for  lime  and  rapidity  on  December  3,  at  the  Sandy 
Honk  Proving  Ground,  in  the  presence  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War,  the  Ordnance  Board  officials,  and  representatives 
of  the  builders,  the  Morgan  Engineering  Company,  of  Alli- 
ance, O.  Thirty-two  shots  were  fired  within  an  hour,  and  the 
trial  was  regarded  as  an  entire  success.  This  carriage  is  slight- 
ly different  in  its  equipment  from  the  one  tested  some  time 
ago.  It  is  worked  by  electric  motors,  one  for  the  air  com- 
pressor and  one  for  moving  the  carriage.  The  total  weight  of 
the  carriage  is  325  tons,  while  the  gun  weighs  27  tons.  The 
contract  price  was  $48,000,  and,  according  to  the  terms,  10  shots 
were  to  he  fired  in  an  hour,  with  a  bonus  of  $2,000  for  each 
additional  shot  fired.  Monday's  performance,  therefore,  se- 
cures to  the  builders  a  bonus  of  $44,000. 

Signaling  by  Sunlight. — A  newspaper  dispatch  says  that  a 
message  was  recentlv  signaled  with  sunlight  from  the  top  of 
the  Equitable  Building,  in  Denver,  to  the  summit  of  lake's 
Peak,  66  miles.  Several  days  before  Sergeants  McGIone, 
McLaughlin  and  Bissell  left  Denver  for  Pike's  Peak  to  make 
the  experiment.  This  was  the  message  which  was  flashed 
from  the  top  of  the  Peak  : 

Pike's  Peak,  September  3. 
To  Captain  Qlauford,  Denver: 

We  greet  you  via  sunbeam.  Arrived  at  4  p.m.  yesterday. 
Snow-storm  prevented  our  opening  station.  McGlonk. 

Experiments  will  be  continued  at  certain  hours,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  signal  men  will  start  for  their  attempt  to  flash 
a  message  from  Mount  Uncompahgre  to  Mount  Ellen,  188 
miles.  The  flashes  of  the  mirrors  on  Pike's  Peak  could  be 
distinctl}-  seen  by  the  naked  eye  during  the  transmission  of  the 
message.  The  Peak  was  first  called  from  the  Denver  side  of 
the  line,  and  within  five  minutes  after  the  operators  began 
their  work  came  the  response. 

Interior  Rust  of  Boilers. — Iron  is  said  to  be  incapable  of 
decomposing  water  at  ordinary  temperatures  except  in  the 
presence  of  air  or  by  galvanic  action  when  some  electro-nega- 
tive substance  Is  connected  with  it.  For  this  reason  we  should 
expect  little  corrosion  from  rust  in  the  interior  of  a  boiler,  as 
air  is  only  periodically  admitted  when  the  boiler  is  cooled 
down. 

There  is,  however,  the  dissolved  air  of  the  feed,  and  this  is 
reduced  in  amount  when  the  feed-water  is  previously  heated. 
Under  any  circumstance  the  rust  found  in  the  interior  of  a 
boiler  is  of  a  different  character  to  ordinary  iron  rust.  It  is, 
in  the  first  placet,of  a  much  darker  color.  'That  formed  in  the 
upper  spaces  by  kteam  alone  is  almost  black,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  that  black  magnetic  oxide  which  is  formed  in  the 
Baff  process  by  steam  superheated  to  950°  F.  The  latter  oxide 
is  of  course  completely  protective  when  once  formed,  and  the 
oxides  formed  in  the  Interior  of  a  boiler,  although  not  of  a  pro- 
tective nature,  are  nevertheless  far  less  corrosive  in  their  action 
than  those  formed  under  ordinary  circumstances.  This  is  an- 
other reason  for  supplying  a  pure  feed-water  to  steam  boilers. 
The  corrosion  of  the  interior  when  not  assisted  by  adhesive 
deposits  and  organic  acids  from  the  lubricants  is  comparatively 
slow,  and  the  life  of  a  boiler  may  be  greatly  prolonged  by  the 
exercise  of  care  in  this  particular. — Indian  Enffimering. 

How  to  Approach  a  Mechanical  Problem.— At  the  inau- 
gural meeting  of  the  fourteenth  session  of  the  Institution  of 
Junior  Engineers,  held  on  November  16,  Mr.  Alexander  Sie- 
mens gave  some  wholesome  advice  to  young  engineers  and  in- 
ventors. In  the  cour.-e  of  bis  address,  he  dispelled  the  fable 
about  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine.  According  to  the  popular  version,  Watt,  as  a 
small  boy,  saw  the  lid  of  a  tea  kettle  move  up  and  down,  when 
the  water  was  boiling,  and  this  suggested  to  him  the  con- 
struction of  the  steam  engine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Watt 
made  himself  acquainted  with  what  had  been  done  before  (a 
point  altogether  ignored  in  the  popular  version),  and  had  to 
work  verv  hard  before  he  brought  his  invention  to  a  successful 
issue.  His  example  is  typical  of  the  true  method  of  progress, 
and  it  may  be  said  generally,  that  in  order  to  approach  a  prob- 
lem with  the  best  prospect  of  success,  it  is  necessary  (1)  to  de- 
fine, as  accurately  as  possible,  the  want  that  exists,  or  the  par- 
ticular object  that  is  to  be  attained  ;  (2)  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  scientific  principles  which  come  into  play  :  (3)  to 
know  how  the  want  is  met,  or  the  object  attained  in  practical 
life  ;  (4)  to  find  out  what  proposals  have  been  made  by  others 
in  the  same  or  in  a  similar  case.  A  careful  attention  to  these 
requirements  will  prevent  much  disappointment  and  waste  of 
energy.  The  records  of  the  Patent  Office  show  that  one  or 
more  of  these  conditions  is  frequently  Ignored.    A  large  class 
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of  inventora  do  not  realize  that  a  knowledge  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples would  be  an  assistance  in  their  efforts  :  or  if  they  study 
science  at  all,  they  think  they  can  acquire  the  necessary 
knowledge  by  a  short  study,  and  without  much  trouble. 

The  ConTcrtion  of  Coal  into  Electrical  Energy.— The 
problem  of  directly  converting  the  stored-up  energy  of  coal 
Into  ayailable  electrical  energy  is  one  of  great  importance  ; 
and  as  a  first  attempt  to  perform  this  operation,  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Dr.  W.  Borchera,  of  Duisburg,  and  which  he 
described  before  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Deutsche  Elek- 
trochemische  Oeselljchaf  t,  possess  great  interest.  The  author, 
in  the  first  place,  produced  an  electric  current  by  the  "  com- 
bustion" of  carbonic  oxide  gas.  The  original  form  of  the  ap- 
paratus used  consisted  of  a  glass  vessel  divided  into  three  com- 
partments by  two  glass  plates  which  nearly  reached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  In  the  two  exterior  compartments  cop- 
per tubes  were  placed,  which  served  for  the  introduction  of 
the  carbonic  oxicie,  while  the  middle  compartment  contained  a 
bell-shaped  mass  of  carbon.  Tbis  carbon  bell  constituted  one 
plate  of  the  cell,  and  the  oxygen  was  introduced  by  means  of 
a  tube  within  this  bell.     As^electrolyte  the  author  uses  an  am- 
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moniacal  !or  acid"8olution  'of  cuprous  chloride  ;  this  liquid 
readily  alisorlM  both  oxygen  and  carbonic  oxide,  and  is  there- 
fore particularly  well  suite<l  to  form  the  electrolyte  in  a  gaa 
lottery  in  which  these  gases  arc  used.  Coal  gas  which  con- 
tains 5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide  was,  after  the  first  experi- 
ments, used  in  place  of  pure  carbonic  oxide.  The  copper  tubes 
were  weighed  before  and  after  each  experiment,  and  no  de- 
crease in  their  weight  was  ever  found.  W  ith  such  a  cell  work- 
ing through  an  external  resistance  of  0.1  ohm  a  current  of  0.5 
ampere  was  obtained,  while  with  an  external  resistance  of  50 
ohms  the  difference  of  potential  between  the  terminals  was  0.4 

TOlt. 

With  a  cell  in  which  the  outer  compartments  were  filled  with 
copper  turnings,  in  order  to  increase  the  alworption  of  carlwnic 
oxide  by  exposing  a  greater  surface,  and  by  using  coal  gas  in 
place  of  pure  carbonic  oxide,  a  maximum  ciMrent  of  0.64  am- 
pere was  obtained,  and  by  increasing  the  extCTnal  resistance  a 
maximum  difference  of  potential  of  0.56  volt  was  maintained. 
The  E.M.F.  obtained  by  calculation  from  the  heat  developed 
in*  the  combination  of  CO  and  O  is  1.47  volts,  so  that  in  the 
above.experimcnt  27  per  cent,  of  the  energy  of  combination  of 
tlie.fueI.ia_converted  into  electrical  energy.    Since  a  solution 


of  cuprous  chloride  dissolves  hydrocarbons,  powdered  coal 
was  tried  in  place  of  carbonic  oxide,  when  a  maximum  current 
of  0.4  ampere  and  a  maximum  E.M.F.  of  0,8  volt  were  ob- 
tained. The  above  E.M.F.  (0.3)  corresoonds  to  about  15  per 
cent,  of  the  energy  corresponding  to  the  oxidation  of  carbon. 
In  the  case  of  the  coal-dust,  even  when  the  liquid  was  kept  in 
motion,  there  was  always  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  cur- 
rent, while  the  pollution  of  the  electrolyte  by  the  coal  would 
quite  prevent  its  use.  With  the  gases,  however,  there  is  no 
falling  off  of  the  E.M  F.,  and  this  pollution  of  the  electrolyte 
does  not  occur. — Nature. 

A  Cinder  Blow-off.— The  mechanical  officers  of  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  Canal  Company  have  devised  Innumerable 
little  wrinkles  for  easing  the  work  in  their  department,  many 
of  which  have  already  been  illustrated  in  the  American 
Engineer.  Here  is  another  for  getting  rid  of  the  cinders 
that  accumulate  in  the  front  ends  of  locomotive  and  not  blow 
them  all  over  and  Into  the  bearings  and  working  parts  of  the 
truck  and  machinery.  It  is  in  use  at  the  ash-pits  at  Oneonta, 
N.  Y.  Bolted  to  the  Iwttom  of  the  front  end  is  a  casting  con- 
taining the  steam-pipe  and  nozzle  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines 

in  the  engraving.  E^ch 
side  of  the  (Asting  is  closed 
b^  a  valve  (6),  so  that  the 
cinders  may  be  blown  out 
in  either  direetion,  although 
it  should  be  added  that 
some  engines  are  only 
equipped  with  single-sided 
castings.  To  meet  the  dif- 
ficulty that  would  arise 
from  the  turning  of  the  en- 
gines, there  Is  an  apparatus 
on  each  side  of  the  track. 
Leading  off  from  the  cast- 
inK  is  a  short  length  of  pipe 
(4),  which  may  be  adjusted 
to  position,  when  hot,  by 
the  handle  (3>  At  the  outer 
end  the  pipe  slips  over  a 
projection  ob  the  standard 
at  5,  where  ashes  and  es- 
caping steam  are  prevented 
from  blowit^  back  on  the 
engine  by  the  flare  2.  The 
elbow  is  of  sbeet  metal  pro- 
vided on  the  side  against 
which  the  cind;ers  impinge 
by  a  slide  (IX  ^hich  can  be 
replaced  wlien  worn  out. 
The  standard  (7)  slides 
along  the  rafls  upon  which 
it  rests  to  a  point  opposite 
the  engine.  The  action  is 
very  simple  ;  after  the  ad- 
justment of  the  parts  the 
steam  valve  is  opened,  all 
of  the  cinders  are  blown  out 
through  the  apparatus  with- 
out raising  say  dust  or  fly- 
ing over  the  machinery. 

French  Subnrban  Tram- 
way. —  If    two    American 
towns  20  miles  apart  were 
railway  other  than  a  full-sized  regu. 
road,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  elcctri- 
motive    power    seneusly    consid- 


to  be  connected  by  a 
larly  equipped  steam 
city   would    be    the    only 

ered  for  a  highway  line,  and,  further,  that  the  Kiad~ would  be 
built  standard  gauge.  The  French  do  these  things  somewhat 
differently,  however,  for  about  a  year  ago  a  steam  tramway 
was  constructed  on  the  2-ft.  gauge  between  Pidiiviers,  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Orleans  &  Maleslicrbes  RHilway  and  Toury,  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Paris-Orleans  Railway.  This  line  is  about  19  miles 
long,  and  the  principal  object  was  to  foster  the  development 
of  the  tx-'ct-root  sugar  industry  in  the  district  which  it  trav- 
ersed. The  line  was  built  by  the  Council  of  the  Deparlment, 
and  is  worked  on  lease  by  the  Decanville  Company,  the  build- 
ers of  narrow-gauge  lines,  in  an  agreement  which  makes  the 
authorities  sharers  in  losses  or  gains  exceeding  certain  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  amounts.  The  Department  hoped  by  the 
construction  of  tliis  road  to  save  considerable  work  on  new 
highways.  The  line  is  laid  at  one  side  of  the  pii()lic  road  and 
not  separated  from  it  in  any  way.  The  necessary  length  from 
end  to  end  has  been  increased  to  take  in  as  muai  local  traffic 
as  possible.  There  are  seven  intermediate  stations  and  six 
other  stops  to  pick  up  passengers  without  luggafe.    Owing  to 
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the  opposition  of  the  communes  the  line  was  made  to  pass 
round  instead  of  througli  the  villages.  No  shelter  was  provid- 
ed for  passengers  at  the  stations,  but  only  an  open  shea  and  a 
small  office  for  parcels  and  for  a  weighing  machine.  Pasaen- 
per  tickets  are  issued  on  the  train  by  the  conductor.  The 
irrsdients  arc  generally  about  1  in  100.     The  rails  are  16  ft.  5 


Aquidaban  in  dock  after  havine;  been  struck  by  a  Whitehead 
torpedo.  The  water-tight  bulkhead  situated  at  the  twelfth 
frame  from  the  bow  and  the  protective  deck  are  intact.  The 
ship  made  the  passage  from  Desterro  to  Rio  under  her  own 
steam  and  without  repairs  after  being  struck. 
The  Oustaw  Sampio,  which  did  the  torpedoing,  is  a  torpedo 
gunboat  having  a  bow  tut>e  and  two  broadside 
launching  tubes,  two  20-pdr.  rapid-firing 
guns,  and  four  3-in.  rifles.  She,  in  company 
with  a  torpedo-boat,  something  after  the  style 
of  the  Cvihing,  entered  Desterro  harbor,  where 
the  Aquidahan  was  at  anchor,  shortly  after 
midnight,  April  16. 

The  torpedo-boat  advanced,  and  at  100 
metres  fired  her  bow  torpedo.  At  75  metres 
she  launched  her  broadside ;  both  missed. 
The  Sampio  then  advanced,  and  at  75  metres 
tired  her  bow  torp>edo,  which  missed,  and  at 
50  metres  ber  port  broadside.  The  last  tor- 
pedo struck  the  Aquidaban  about  10  ft.  be- 
low the  water-line,  and  25  ft.  abaft  the  bow, 
making  a  hole  13  ft.  square  on  the  port  side, 
and  a  round  hole  3  ft.  in  diameter  on  the 
starboard  side.  The  plates  for  several  feet 
around  the  port  hole  are  crushed  in.  Very 
little  pretence  was  made  toward  directing  the 
tubes.  Strings  were  led  from  the  triggers  of 
the  broadside  tubes  to  below  decks,  and  they 
were  fired  in  this  way  with  no  one  on  deck. 
The  Aquidahan  had  machine  guns  at  work  on 
them  before  the  first  torpedo  was  launched, 
andjscarch  lights  on  soon  after. 

The  torpedo  was  set  for  a  depth  of  5  ft.  It 
had  been  charged  for  several  days. — Proceed- 
ingt  of  the  United  Statet  Nat>al  Institute. 
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in.  loDg.  weighing  19.1  lbs.  per  yard.  Thev  are  cold  riveted 
to  steel  sleepers  with  six  rivets  to  each  rail.  With  a  hollow 
steel  sleeper  it  is  found  that  a  less  depth  of  ballast  is  necessary 
tliati  with  a  wooden  sleeper,  which  is  a  considerable  advantage 
on  light  lines.  There  are  four  engines,  two  l>eing  for  freight 
trains  weighuig  9  (long)  tons  empty  and  12  Ions  full.  These 
are  compound  on  Mallet's  system.  The  two  passenger  engines 
weigh  7.2  tons  empty  and  8.5  tons  full.  There  are  two  types 
of  cars— viz.,  10-ton  open  bogie  cars  weighing  3.17  tons,  and 
5  ton  beet-root  cars  on  four  wheels.  There  is  also  a  cattle  car 
32  ft.  long,  on  bogies.  The  cost  of  constructing  the  line  was 
$6,115  per  mile,  and  the  equipment  cost  |;1,640  per  mile.  The 
line  carried,  in  1893,  27,235  passengers,  and  earned  |10,430. 
The  receipts  arc  considered  to  have  suffered  greatly  from  the 
fact  that  the  beet-root  crop  was  a  bad  one.  Impoi  tant  branches 
have  been  laid  down  by  cultivators  and  manufacturers,  and 
one  great  advantage  of  this  type  of  line  is  the  facility  with 
which  branches  can  l)e  laid  and  moved  as  the  gathering  of 
crops  may  require.  —Philadelphia  Record. 

Torpedo  Effect.— The  accompanying  photograph  is  of  the 


Small  German  Ironclada.— The  London 
Times  said  recently  that  since  the  year  1889 
the  German  Government  has  launched  a  num- 
ber of  small  ironclads  of  a  class  which  is  un- 
represented in  the  British  Navy,  and  which 
appears  to  deserve  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received.  The  first  of  the  series,  the 
Siegfried,  was  launched  from  the  Germania 
Yanl  at  Kiel  in  1889  ;  the  next,  the  Beoitvlf 
(late  commanded  by  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia), 
and  the  Frithjof,  were  launched  from  the 
Weser  Yard,  at  Bremen,  in  1890  and  1891 
respectively  ;  the  fourth,  the  Heimdail,  was 
launched  from  the  Imperial  Yard  at  Wil- 
helmsbaven  in  1892 ;  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
named  Uildebrand and  Hagen,  were  launched 
from  the  Imperial  Yard,  at  Kiel,  in  1892  and 
1893  re8i)ectively ;  and  the  seventh  and  eighth, 
provisionallv  known  as  "  T"  and  "V,"*  are 
now  ready  for  launching,  the  former  at  Kiel 
and  the  latter  at  the  Imperial  Yard  at  Dantzic, 
a  yard  which,  by  the  way,  has  never  before 
built  an  ironclad,  and  has  hitherto  undertaken 
only  wooden  or  composite  vessels.  The^ron- 
clads  of  this  class  were  originally  designed 
as  coast-defence  ships,  and  were  more  ex- 
pressly destined  for  the  protection  of  the  two 
ends  of  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal ;  but 
they  have  proved  more  suited  for  service  as 
small  battleships  than  for  coast-defence  work, 
and  their  sea-keeping  and  fighting  qualities  are  considered  so 
good  that  they  are  now  classed  as  fourth- class  battleships.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  manoeuvres  some  of  them  formed  the  fourth  divi- 
sion of  the  evolutionary  fleet,  and  the  captains'  reports  spoke 
most  highly  of  allof  them.  The  eight  ships resembleoneaucther 
very  closely ,  though  the  later  ones  embody  certain  improvements 
which  the  earlier  ones  lack.  For  instance,  those  of  more  re- 
cent construction  have  nickel-steel  armor,  and  "  T"  has  water- 
tube  instead  of  locomotive  or  cylindrical  boilers.  All  are  re- 
markable for  the  very  small  amount  of  wood  that  has  been 
employed  in  their  construction  ;  and  this  fact,  in  the  light  of 
the  great  number  of  fires  caused  by  bursting  shells  in  lx>th 
Japanese  and  Chinese  ships  during  the  recent  action  off  the 
Korean  coast,  shows  the  prescience  of  the  German  Admiralty. 
Indeed,  in  the  latest  ships  of  the  series  there  is  hardly  any 
wood  at  all.  They  are  also  steam-heated  throughout.  These 
little  ironclads  are  239  ft.  6  ip.  long,  49  ft.  3  in.  broad,  and,  at 
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of  inventors  do  not  realize  tliiit  a  knowledire  of  sficntific  prin- 
ciples would  Ik-  iin  assistance  in  tlicir  efforts  :  or  if  tliey  study 
science  at  nil,  they  think  they  ciin  acriuire  the  neressary 
knowledpe  by  u  short  study,  and  witliout  much  trouble. 

The  ConTersion  of  Coal  into  Electrical  Energy.— The 

problem  of  directly  convertiiii;  tlu;  storcilup  «'iitTi.'y  of  coal 
into  available  electrical  energy  is  one  of  ^reat  importance  ; 
and  as  a  first  attempt  to  jierform  this  oix'ration,  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Dr.  W.  Borchers,  of  I)uisl)urp.  ami  which  he 
dcscribc<l  I)efore  the  first  annual  mcetinirof  the  Deutsche  Elek- 
trochemische  fJesellschaf t,  possess  •rrcut  inteiest.  The  author, 
in  the  first  place,  produced  an  electric  current  by  the  "com- 
bustion" of  carlwnic  o.iirle  pas.  The  ori;:inal  form  of  the  ap- 
paratus used  consisted  of  a  plasa  vessel  divided  into  three  com- 
partments by  two  glass  plates  which  nearly  reatthed  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  In  the  two  exterior  compartments  cop- 
per tul>C8  were  placed,  which  served  for  the  intnxluction  of 
the  carbonic  oxide,  while  the  midiile  compartment  contained  a 
bell-shaped  mass  of  carbon.  This  carlmn  liell  constituted  one 
plate  of  the  cell,  anil  the  oxygen  was  introduced  by  means  of 
a  tube  within  this  bell.     As'electrolvte  the  author  us<'S  an  am- 


of  cuprous  chloride  dissolves  hydrocarlmns. 'jpowdcred  coal 
was  tried  in  place  of  carl)onic  oxide,  when  a  maximum  current 
of  0.4  ampere  and  a  maximum  E.M.F.  of  (l.B  volt  were  ob- 
tained. The  above  K..M.F.  (O.."?)  corresDonds  to  about  15  p<r 
cent,  of  tlie  energy  corresponding  to  the  oxid^ion  of  carlwn. 
In  the  case  of  the  coal-dust,  even  when  the  liiifid  was  kept  in 
motion,  there  was  always  a  considerable  fallinf  off  in  the  cur- 
rent, while  the  pollution  of  the  electrolyte  byjthe  coal  would 
quite  prevent  its  use.  With  the  gases,  howorer,  there  is  no 
falling  off  of  the  K.M  F.,  and  this  pollution  ofjthe  electrolyte 
does  not  occur. — .V(r^'/v.  | 

A  Cinder  Blow-off.— The  mechanical  offices  of  the  Dela- 
ware it  Hudson  Canal  Company  have  devisAl  Innumerable 
little  wrinkles  for  easing  the  work  in  their  denartment,  many 
of  which  have  already  been  illustrated  in  |he  Amkiucan 
KN(iiNKKK.  Here  is  another  for  getting  rid  iof  the  cinders 
that  aceumulatt;  in  the  front  ends  of  locomotivfe  and  not  blow 
them  all  over  and  into  the  bearings  and  workifcg  parts  of  the 
truck  an<l  machinery.  It  is  in  use  at  the  a.sli-]ats  at  Oneonta, 
X.  Y.  Holted  to  the  bottom  of  the  front  end  ii  a  casting  con- 
taining the  steani-])ipc  and  nozzle  indic«te<l  by  he  dottetl  lines 

in  the  engi  aving.  Each 
side  of  the  0  sting  is  closed 
by  a  valve  (  i),  so  that  the 
cmdcrs  may  be  blown  out 
in  either  direi  tion,  although 
it  should  Ii4  added  that 
some  engints  are  only 
equipped  wi  h  ginple-sicb-d 
Oistings.  T(  meet  the  dif- 
ficulty that  woulil  aris«; 
from  the  turfing  of  the  en- 
gines, there  i  1  an  apparatus 
ou  each  sid(T«of  the  track. 
FiCading  oil  from  the  cast- 
intr  is  a  shortflength  of  pi|)<- 
(4),  which  m|y  Ik;  jid  justerl 
,lii'n  hot,    by 
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nioniacal  'or  acid'solution  of  cuprous  chloride  ;  this  liipiid 
readily  absorbs  both  oxvgen  anil  carbonic  ovide.  and  is  tli<'re- 
fore  particularly  well  suited  to  form  the  electrolyte  in  a  gas 
battery  in  which  these  gases  are  used.  Coal  gas  which  con- 
tains .'i  jK-r  cent,  of  carliDnic  oxide  was.  after  the  lirsl  ex|>eri- 
ments,  used  in  place  of  puree  urbonic oxide.  ThecopixTtulMS 
were  weislhed  liefore  and  after  each  experiment,  and  no  de- 
crease in  their  weight  was  ever  found.  With  siu'li  a  cell  work- 
ing through  an  external  resi.stance  of  o.  1  ohm  a  current  of  0.."i 
amiK-re  was  obtained,  while  with  an  evternal  resistance  of  •".(( 
ohms  the  difference  of  potential  lietween  the  ternunals  was  0.4 
volt. 

With  a  cell  in  which  the  outer  compartments  were  filled  with 
copiH-r  turnings,  in  order  to  increase  the  absorption  of  carbonic 
oxide  bv  exposing  a  s-'reater  surface,  and  by  using  coal  L'as  in 
jdace  of  pure  carbonic  oxide,  a  maximum  current  of  0  f'>4  am- 
pere was  olitiiined,  ami  liy  iiK-rejising  the  external  resistance  a 
maximum  difference  of  potential  of  0..")(i  volt  was  maintained. 
The  K..M.F.  olitained  by  ('alctdation  from  the  heat  developed 
in'the  combination  of  ('<)  and  O  is  1.47  volts,  so  that  in  the 
at)Ove.exi>eriment  '27  per  cent.  r)f  the  energy  of  combination  of 
the  fuel  is  converted  into  electrical  energy.     Since  a  solution 


""  .1"" 
justment  of  nhe  parts  the 
steam  valve  1 1  opened,  all 
of  the  cinders  »re  blown  out 
throupb  theaj  i)aratus  with- 
out raisinir  niy  dust  or  Hy- 
ing over  the  ita<"hinery. 

French  SuBurban  Tram- 
way. ^  If  t^o  American 
towns  »'0  mill  s  apart  were 
to  Ih-  connected  by  a  railway  other  than  a  fu  1  siznl  regu- 
larly equipped  steam  road,  it  is  safe  to  sjiy  that  electri- 
citv  would  be  the  only  nu)livc  power  serifl  iislj'  consid- 
<-red  for  a  bigliway  line.  and.  further,  that  the  r  lad  would  \io 
built  standard  gauge.  The  French  do  these  thii  gs  somewhat 
differently,  however,  for  about  a  year  .ago  a  st(  im  tramway 
was  constructed  on  the  2-ft.  pauge  between  Pit  nviers,  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Orleans  ic  .M.ilesherbes  Uailwav  and  Foiiry.  a  sta- 
tion on  tlje  I'ari.s-Orleans  Kailway.  'I'his  line  is  11  Miut  I!»  miles 
long,  and  the  principal  obje<-t  was  to  foster  the  ilevelopment 
of  the  beetroot  sugar  industry  in  the  district  vhich  it  trav- 
ersed. The  line  wa.s  built  by  the  Council  of  the  Department, 
and  is  worki^d  on  lease  by  the  Dcranville  Compai  y,  the  build- 
ers of  narrow-gauge  lines,  in  an  agreement  wliic  i  nuikes  the 
authorities  sharers  in  losses  or  pains  exceeding'  ertairi  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  amounts.  Tlie  D<'partment  ioi>ed  by  tlie 
construction  of  this  road  to  sav<!  considerable  1  rork  on  new 
hiphways.  The  line  is  laid  at  one  sidi;  of  the  pu  )lic  road  and 
nol  separated  from  it  in  any  way.  The  necesSiirj  length  from 
end  to  end  has  been  .increased  to  take  in  as  nuicl 
as  possible.     There  are  seven  intermediate  slat 
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lie  oiiposition  of  tlie  communes  the  line  was  made  to  pass 
;imnd  instead  ot  througlj  tlic  villages.  No  shelter  wjis  provid- 
( il  for  passengers  at  tlie  stations,  Imt  oidy  an  open  shed  and  u 
small  otliee  for  parry^ls  and  for  a  weighing  maelUMc.  Passen- 
:;or  tickets  are  issued  on  the  train  liy  tlie  (conductor.  The 
.Tiidirnts  lire  geiicrally  .-diout  I  in  1<M).     The  rails  are  10  ft.  'i 


Aquuhibiiii  in  dock  after  havinu  l)ecn  struck  by  a  Whitehead 
torpedo.  Tlie  water-tight  bulkhead  situated  at  the  twelfth 
frame  from  the  bow  and  the  protective  deck  are  intact.  Tlie 
ship  made  the  passage  from  Desterro  to  Hio  under  her  own 
sieam  and  witlioiit  repjiirs  after  l)eing  struck. 
The  O'lutiifo  Siimpio,  which  did  the  torpedoing,  is  a  tor|>edo 
gunboat  having-a  bow  tuln;  and  two  broadside 
htunching  tubes,  two  20-pdr.  rapid-firing 
guns,  and  four  ."{-in.  rifles.  She,  in  company 
with  a  torpedo-boat,  .something  after  the  st}-le 
of  the  ( 'nnhiiDj,  entered  Desterro  harbor,  where 
the  Aquiihihaii  was  at  anchor,  .shortly  after 
midnight,  Ai>ril  16. 

The  torpedo-boat  advanced,  and  at  100 
metres  fired  her  bow  tor|x?do.  At  T-'i  metres 
she  1aunche<t  her  broadside ;  both  misseil. 
The  Siiiiipio  then  advanced,  and  at  J5  metres 
fired  her  Itow  torpedo,  which  niissea,  and  at 
.">0  metres  her  port  broadside.  The  last  tor- 
pedo struck  the  Aqui/Mxin  about  10  ft.  lie- 
low  the  water-line,  and  2.5  ft.  abaft  the  bow, 
making  a  hole  12  ft.  square  on  the  port  side, 
and  a  round  hole  :t  ft.  in  diameter  on  the 
starboard  side.  The  plates  for  several  feet 
around  the  port  liole  are  crushed  in.  Very 
little  pretence  was  made  toward  directing  the 
tubes.  Strings  were  led  from  the  triggers  of 
the  broadside  tulies  to  below  decks,  and  they 
were  lireil  in  this  way  with  no  otje  on  deck. , 
The  Aqitiilahiin  had  machine  guns  at  work  fSix 
them  liefore  the  first  torjx'do  was  launched^ 
and  search  lights  on  soon  after. 

The  lorjiedo  was  set  for  a  depth  of  .'>  ft.  It 
had  been  charged  for  several  daj-s. — Proceed- 
iiif/f  of  the  Uniteil  Staitfi  Xnral  I'nutituU. 


TllK   AtiLID.\B.\.\" 

ill.  long,  weigliini:  lit.  1  lbs.  per  yaid.  Thev  are  cold  riveteil 
!'>  steel  sleepers  with  six  rivets  to  each  rail.  With  a  hoflow 
-tcel  slceiKT  it  is  found  that  a  less  depth  of  ballast  is  neeess.-iry 
'liaii  with  a  wooden  sleeix'i,  wliiih  is  a  consiih'rable  advantage 
'Ml  light  lines.  There  are  fitiir  engines,  two  iK'ing  for  freight 
trains  weighin.il  !•  (lomr I  Ions  empty  and  12  Ions  full.  These 
■  ire compound  on  .Mallet's  system.  The  two  |);issenger  engines 
^^••igh  7.2  tons  empty  and  >m  tons  full.  There  are  two  tyi>es 
"I  ears -viz.,  10  ton  open  bogle  i':irs  weighing  ;?.  IT  tons,  and 
■"'  ton  iM-etroot  cars  on  four  wheels.  There  is  also  a  caltlc  car 
•!2  ft.  long,  on  bogies.  The  lost  of  const ruetin.i:  the  line  was 
>='i.U.5  ixT  mile,  and  theei|uipmciit  eo.st  *l.fJ40  jier  mile.  The 
jine  carried,  in  1S!»;!,  27,2;!."»  passengers,  and  earned  *lo,  i:!0. 
I'lie  receipts  are  consiilered  to  have  sulTered  gnatly  from  the 
f'lel  that  the  beetrontcrop  wusa  bad  one.  Impoilant  branches 
liave  been  laid  down  by  cultivators  and  iiiaiiufiieturcrs,  anil 
one  grcut  udv.-intaiie  of' this  type  of  line  is  the  facility  with 
wliicii  branches  can  be  laid  and  inoverl  as  the  gathering  of 
crops  may  reipiire.  -/*/(/;.«/<//</(/.(  A*.'"/'/.  ;      •  -     - 

Torpedo  Effect.— The  accompanying  j  (holograph  is  of  the  '       •^eepajje  it. 


Small  German  Ironclads.— The  London 
'/V/«f*  said  recently  that  .since  the  year  1S80 
the  German  Government  has  launched  a  num- 
ber of  small  ironclads  of  a  da.ss  which  is  un- 
represented in  the  British  Navy,  and  which 
appears  to  deserve  more  attention  than  it  ha,s 
hitherto  received.  The  first  ot  the  scties.  the 
Sudfri'il,  was  launcheil  from  the  Gerniania 
Yard  at  Kiel  in  1H89  ;  the  ne.xt.the  litomilf 
(late  commanded  by  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia), 
and  the  /•n7/iyW,"  were  launched  from  tlie 
Weser  Yard,  lit"  Rremen,  in  IWIO  and  1891 
resix'ctivelv  ;  the  fourth,  the  IleiiiidaU,  whs 
launched  from  the  Imperial  Yanl  at  Wil- 
helmshaven  in  1892  ;  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
nameil  Jlildehrniiilnnd  Ihgeu,  were  launclie<l 
from  the  Imperial  Yard,  Ht  Kiel,  in  1892  himI 
1893  respectively  ;  and  the  seventh  and  eighth, 
provisionallv  known  as  "  T"  and  "V,"*  are 
now  ready  for  launching,  the  former  at  Kiel 
and  the  latter  at  the  Imperial  Y'ard  at  Dantzic, 
a  yard  which,  by  the  way.  has  never  before 
!)uilt  an  ironclad"  and  has  hitherto  un<lertaken 
only  wooden  or  composite  vessels.  The  iron- 
ilads  of  this  class  were  originally  designetl 
:us  coast-defence  ships,  and  were  more  ex- 
[iressly  destined  for  the  i>rotection  of  the  two 
,  ;    ,-   •    ,  ends  of  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal ;  but 

they  have  prove*!  more  suitetl  for  service  as 
snijill  battleships»than  for  coast  defence  work, 
and  their  .sea-keeping  and  fighting  qualities  are  considered  so 
good  that  they  arc  now  classed  as  fourth-class  battleships.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  manfcuvres  some  of  them  foruietl  the  fourth  divi- 
sion of  the  evolutionary  fleet,  ami  the  captains'  reports  spoke 
most  highly  of  all  of  them.  The  eight  ships  resembleoneanother 
veiyelosely,  though  the  latei  onesembody  certain  improvements 
which  the  earlier  ones  lack.  For  instance,  tlios<-  of  more  re- 
cent construction  have  nickel-steel  armor,  and  "  T"  has  water- 
tube  inst(>ad  of  locomotive  or  cylindrical  boilers.  All  are  re- 
markable for  the  very  small  amount  of  wood  that  has  Iteen 
employed  in  their  construction  ;  and  this  fact,  in  the  light  of 
the  great  number  of  fires  caused  by  bursting  shells  in  lioth 
.lapanese  and  Chinese  ships  during'  the  recent  action  off  the 
Korean  coast,  shows  the  prescience  of  the  German  Admiralty. 
Indeed,  in  the  latest  ships  of  the  series  there  is  hardly  aiiy 
wood  at  all.  Tliey  are  ai.so  steam-heate<l  throughout.  These 
little  ironclads  are  239  ft.  6  in.  long.  49  ft.  3  in.  hriwd.  «nd.  at 
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a  displacement  of  3,500  tons,  draw  17  ft.  9  in.  of  water.  The 
engines,  driving  twin-screws,  are  of  4,800 1. H. P.,  and  give  a 
'  speed  of  between  15  and  16  knots.  The  armor  consists  of  a 
complete  all-round  belt  7  ft.  6  in.  broad  and  9.4  in.  thick,  of 
two  covered  barbettes  of  8-in.  steel,  of  a  1.37-ln.  sleel  deck, 
covering  engines,  boilers,  torpedo  rooms,  and  magazines,  and 
of  steel  shields  for  all  guns.  The  armament  consists  in  each 
case  of  two  9.4-in.  long  Erupp  breech-loading  guns  in  the  for- 
ward barbette,  of  one  similar  gun  in  the  aft  fiirbette,  and  of 
six  3.4-in.  Krupp  quick-firing  guns,  disposed  three  on  each 
broadside.  There  are,  Itesides.  four  torpedo  ejectors,  one  being 
forward,  one  aft,  and  one  on  each  beam.  Two  tubes  arc  sub- 
merged. The  torpedo  armament  of  each  ship  has  cost  |140,000, 
and  the  gun  armament  1(1380 .(XK) ;  and  the  mean  total  cost  per  ves- 
sel is  11,614,000.  Sleam-heating  and  electric-lighting  arrange- 
ments are  fitted  in  all,  and  each  craft  has  two  very  powerfiil 
search-lights.  The  Sieofried,  Beouyulf,  Frithjof,  Htimdall  and 
Ilildehrand  are  already  attached  to  the  North  Sea  fleet,  and 
the  Hagen  forms  part  of  the  Baltic  fleet,  to  which  "  T"  and 
"V"  win  be  added  as  soon  as  they  are  completed.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  at  least  one  more  ship  of  the  class,  to  be  provi.sionally 
known  as  "  W,"  will  presently  be  laid  down,  although  no  defi- 
nite provision  for  it  has  yet  been  made.  Of  ironclads  of  a 
larger  class— namely,  of  10,040  tons  displacement — (Jermany 
has  launched  since  1890  the  Brandenburg,  Kurf'drgt,  Friedrich 
Wilhelm&nA  WeiM<?nA«ry,  at  Wilhelmshaven,  and  the  Worth,  eA 
Kiel.  It  need  only  be  said  that  a  fifth  vessel  of  the  type  is 
about  to  be  laid  down  at  Kiel. 

Train  Lighting  \>j  Electricity  on  the  Danish  Railways. — 
This  paper  summarizes  the  experiments  on  train  lighting  by 
electricity  made  on  the  Danish  State  Railways  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  method  employeil  is  that  of  storage  in  the 
train  by  means  cf  accumulators,  which  are  recharged  at  fixed 
points  or  termini  of  the  line. 

The  railway  system  in  question  appears  peculiarly  suited  to 
the  plan  adopted  ;  the  trains  run  backward  and  forward  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  require  a  maximum  of  more  than  4 
hours'  lighting  even  in  the  winter  months,  while  ample  time 
is  secured  at  the  terminal  stations— up  to  8  or  10  hours— for 
recharging.  Moreover,  they  are  not  broken  up  at  junctions, 
as  is  very  often  the  case  with  main-line  traflic  ;  the  same  bat- 
tery may,  therefore,  be  used  for  lighting  the  entire  train.  Dia- 
grams and  detailed  particulars  are  given  to  show  the  type  of 
carriage  flexible  connecting  pieces  adopted,  and  also  the  system 
of  wiring.  Two  separate  circuits  arc  fitted,  so  that  on  the 
conceivable  failure  of  one  the  other  may  serve  to  keep  lighted 
half  the  lamps  (which  are  fixed  in  pairs).  lu  each  first-class 
compartment  are  placed  two  8-candle-power  glow  lamps  ;  sec- 
ond-class carriages  and  lavatories  are  fitted  with  two  5-candle- 
power  lamps  ;  while  m  the  five  compartments  which  make  up 
a  third  class  carriage  there  are  three  5-candle  power  lamps. 
These  lamps  are  all  stated  to  require  3.5  watts  per  candle 
power  ;  their  life  at  first  did  not  exceed  200  to  300  hours, 
owing  to  the  great  vibration  to  which  they  are  naturally  sub- 
ject, but  by  adopting  special  precautions  in  the  way  of  spring 
attachments  the  length  of  life  has  been  increased  three- 
fold. 

The  train  battery  consists  of  33  cells,  with  three  extra  as  re- 
serve ;  the  working  potential  is,  therefore.  65  to  66  volts.  The 
maximum  rate  of  discharge  is  18  amperes  ;  the  total  capacity 
reaches  80  ampere  hours.  Each  cell  has  15  plates— seven  post 
live,  eight  negative — and  weighs  in  working  order  about  50 
lbs.  Current  for  recharging  the  batteries  after  use  is  taken 
from  the  dynamos  employed  for  general  electric  lighting  pur- 
poses at  the  terminal  stations.  At  present  the  rolling  stock 
equipped  for  electric  light  comprises  seven  luggage  vans,  seven 
passencrer  coaches  with  battery  compartments,  and  74  coaches 
fitted  with  circuits  and  lamps.  The  oil  lamps  previously  used 
are  kept  as  a  reserve,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  been  required 
except  when  the  carriages  are  run  in  trains  not  equipped  for 
electric  lighting. 

The  Gpst  of  thus  equipping  a  train  is  stated  thus  : 


Cornell  witb  two  flrct-claes,  twi>  aecoiid-t-liicB  roiiipannienli<,  and 

two  lavatorieH $104.50 

Coacli  wUli  two  occund-claM  and  three  tliird-cUwii  conipartmenti', 

aloo  one  lavatory 97.20 

Coach  with  Are  third-class  compartment* 70.20 

Lagga;;e  van        7j.90 

Battery,  switchboard,  etc 1023. .30 

or  a  total  of  |3,180.10  for  a  train  made  upof  four  first  anil  sec- 
ond-class coaches,  three  second  and  third-cluss,  five  third-class, 
and  one  luggage  van,  with  two  batteries  and  fittings.     There 
is  in  such  a  train  a  total  capacity  in  illumination  of  C18  candle 


power,  which  at  the  normal  rate  requires  2,163<watts  per  hour, 
or  33.28  amperes  at  the  battery  voltage.  As  the  hours  of  light- 
ing do  not  exceed  1,000  per  annum,  the  yearly  expenditure  of 
energy  per  train  will  average  2,162  units  or  kilowatt  hours. 
Taking  the  cost  of  electric  energy  at  the  recharging  station  as 
being  about  36  cents  per  unit,  the  total  cost  of  energy  in  the 
lamps  (with  a  50-per  cent,  accumulator  ettlclency)  is  stated  to 
be  1.4  cents  per  lamp  hour.  This  result  is  cotipa/ed  witb  the 
cost  of  oil  gas  lighting,  which  is  given,  uncjer  the  circum- 
stances, as  being  .2  cents  per  lamp  hour  ;  the  unit  of  light  is, 
however,  slightly  more  in  the  case  of  oil  gas. 

The  author  then  enters  upon  the  question  of  total  cost,  with 
allowances  for  depreciation,  sinking  fund,  attendance,  etc., 
and  concludes  with  suggestions  as  to  switcbiiiR  out  the  lights 
in  unoccupied  compartments,  also  as  to  the  use  of  more  eco- 
nomical glow  lamps.  His  opinion  is  generally  that  the  experi- 
ments just  made  are  still  indecisive  ;  a  longer  time  and  more 
experience,  with  improvein^s  in  detail,  are  required  in  order 
to  say -whether  train  lighfinf:  by  electricity  is  t^e  best  method 
or  not.— Foreign  ^ilfr€cU,  Proe.  Intt.  C.  E. 
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The  Machinery  of  Warships. — The  Timet  gives  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  of  an  interesting  paper  recently  read  before 
the  British  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Durs- 
ton,  Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  Royal  Navy,  upon  The  Machinery 
of  Warships.  The  first  part  of  the  paper  was  taken  up  with 
some  descriptive  remarks  about  the  lltechineij'  ot  the  fleet  of 
70  ships  ordered  under  the  Naval  Defence  Act  of  1889,  and  of 
those  vessels  fitted  with  forced  draft  which  preceded  that 
fleet  by  a  few  years.  Details  were  given  of  the  engines,  the 
length  of^troke,  the  number  of  revolutions,  the  boilers  and  the 
furnaces  of  the  various  ships.  Mr.  Durston  then  made  some 
interesting  comparisons  between  the  ships  built  under  the 
Naval  Defence  Act  and  those  built  before  it.  He  showed. that 
the  weight  of  the  machinery  and  boilers  of  eigkt  recent  battle* 
ships  is  as  a  whole  less  per  H.  P.  than  in  the  six  battleships 
of  the  Admiral  class  built  prior  to  the  act,  the  stving  in  weight 
arising  from  the  use  of  triple-expansion  engines  and  a  higher 
steam  pressure.  The  machinery  of  the  battleships  built  under 
the  act  is,  however,  heavier  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Nile 
and  Trafalgar.  Some  of  this  difference  is  due  to  the  heavier 
auxiliary  machinery  fitted  in  tlie  former  ves.seU,  but  it  is  main- 
ly attributable  to  the  heavier  boilers  provided  to  secure  greater 
subdivision  of  the  boiler  power,  increased  facilities  for  access  and 
repair  and  greater  durability.  The  first-class  crulcers  built  under 
the  act,  compared  with  previous  ones,  show  a  slight  increase 
in  power  for  tonnage  at  natural  draft  powerj,  which  is  not 
maintained  when  the  forced-draft  powers  are  compared.  In 
designing  the  first  class  cruisers  built  under  the  act  the  object 
aimed  at  was  the  maintenance  of  a  high  contiouous-steaming 
power,  less  regard  being  taken  of  the  possible  performances 
for  short  periods  under  forced  draft.  The  same  general 
features,  though  somewhat  more  marked,  are  obtained  from  a 
comparison  of  the  second-class  cruisers.  Mr.  Durston  then 
proceeded  to  make  some  remarks,  on  the  question  of  leaky 
boiler-tubes,  and  enumerated  a  nunSber  of  mefiiods  employed 
to  mitigate  the  defect ;  these,  he  said,  had  miide  the  leaky- 
tube  question  comparatively  insignificant,  so  that  one  of  the 
evils  consequent  on  the  use  of  forced  draft  liad  been  suc- 
cessfully combated.  Water-lube  boilers  for  vowels  other  than 
torpedo  l>oat8  have  been  introduced  in  the  Sfnedy,  one  of  the 
torpe<lo  gunboats  built  under  the  Naval  Defence  Act.  In 
thLs  vessel  there  Is  a  material  increase  in  the  II,  P.  per  ton  for 
machinery  and  boilers.  As  regards  the  working  of  boilers 
for  this  type,  immunity  from  leaky  tube  end«,  the  readiness 
with  wliich  steam  can  be  raised,  and  the  aliseneeof  all  special 
precautions  in  tlicir  stoking  are  points  in  their  favor.  On  the 
other  hand,  considerable  attention  is  required  in  feeding  them 
owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  water  in  then|  and  the  rapid 
evaporation  ;  further,  their  steam  space  is  not  great,  and  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  priming.  In  the  Sharpshooter  eight 
water-tube  boilers  of  the  Belleville  typo  have  Iwen  substituted 
for  the  old  boilers  of  the  locomotive  type.  Tlie  result  of  this 
change  has  not  Ijeen  any  increase  of  IT.  P,  per  ton,  but 
an  improvement  is  shown  as  regards  abilitjr  te  maintain  con- 
tinuously a  high  power.  In  view  of  this  fact,  and  also  of  the 
tactical  and  other  advantages  afforded  by  these  boilers,  it  has 
been  decided  to  fit  them  in  the  two  first-class  crniaers  Pmeerfvl 
and  Teirible,  which  are  now  being  Iniilt.  In  another  of  the 
vessels  constructed  under  the  Naval  Defence  Act,  the  Gotsa- 
mer,  the  Martin  system  of  induced  draft  has  been  fitted  to 
the  two  forward  boilers,  the  two  aft  ones  being  left  with  their 
forced  draft  fittings.  It  is  found  that  the  ai&tt  can  be  ac- 
celerated equally  by  either  system,  but  a  larger  fan  is  required 
for  the  induced  draft.  No  superiority  can  be  claimed  for 
the  latter  as  regards  absence  of  leaky  tube  enjs,  and  the  lor- 
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mation  of  scoriae  seems  to  take  place  equally  with  both  sys- 
tems. The  induced  draft,  however,  keeps  the  stokeholds 
cooler,  and  the  stokers  work  in  greater  comfort.  Consequently 
the  stoking  is  better,  and,  as  more  control  is  obtained  over  the 
fires,  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  coal  consumed. 
This  system  of  draft  is  being  fitted  to  one  of  the  new  first- 
class  battleships  now  being  built,  and  to  another  vessel  of  the 
gunboat  class. 


FOREIGN  NAVAL  NOTES. 


~~The  (Jerman  coast-defence  ironclad,  provisionally  known  as 
"  V,"  was  launched  on  November  3  at  the  Imperial  Dockyard, 
Dantzic,  and,  by  direction  of  the  Emperor,  received  from 
Count  Ilaugwitz,  the  director  of  the  yard,  the  name  of  Odin. 


The  German  Government  is  about  to  make  trials  of  a  new 
"  destroyer,"  or  large  torpedo  boat,  which  has  been  built  by 
Messrs.  Schichan,  of  Elbing.  She  is  177  ft.  2  in.  long,  has  a 
speed  of  25  knots,  and  not  only  carries  coal  for  8  days'  steam- 
ing, but  has  accommodation  for  men  and  officers  vastly  supe- 
rior to  that  of  previous  boats  of  her  size. 


°''''  Another  battleship  was  launched  from  tlie  new  dock  of 
the  Russian  Admiralty  on  the  Neva  on  November  9.  This 
vessel  is  the  Petrapatlofik,  twin  ship  to  the  Poltava,  which 
was  launched  recently.  The  Petropavlofsk  is  375  ft.  long,  70 
ft.  broad  and  ranks  in  the  first  class.  Her  displacement  is 
10,960  tons,  and  her  engines,  of  10,600  H.P.,  are  calculated  to 
Rive  a  speed  of  17i  knots.  Her  armor  will  probably  be  16  in.^ 
ihick  amidships  and  half  that  thickness  at  the  bow  and  stern. 
Her  armament,  which  will  presumably  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  Poltata,  will,  be  four  12-in.  guns,  eight  8  in.,  ten  single- 
barrel  and  five  5-barrel  Hotchkiss  guns,  and  one  Baranofsky 
gun.  The  Poltata  has  two  turrets,  each  of  which  will  contain 
two  12-in.  guns. 

The  Austrian  armored  ram-cruiser  Kaiterin  und  Konigin 
Maria  Therma,  which  was  launched  last  year  at  the  Stabili- 
mento  Technico,  Trieste,  is  now  ready  for  her  trials.  She  is 
practically  a  steel  twin-screw  cruiser,  with  a  3.9  in.  belt,  which 
is  curved  and  leostimied  inboard  so  as  to  form  a  protective 
deck  2.3  in.  th^k.  She  is  351  ft.  long,  52  ft.  4  in.  broad,  and, 
at  a  mean  draft  of  20  ft.,  displaces  about  5,100  tons.  Her 
engines,  of  9,800  H.P.,  are  expected  to  give  her  an  extreme 
speed  of  19.8  knots,  which  it  is  possible  may  be  slightly  ex- 
ceeded. Her  armament  consists  of  two  27-ton  9.4-in.  Krupps 
in  steel  4-in.  barbette  turrets,  one  forward  and  the  other  aft, 
ten  5.9-in.  quick-firing  Krupps,  five  on  each  broadside,  in  two 
tiers  of  sponsuns,  13  smaller  quick-firing  guns,  and  four  tor- 
pedo-ejectors. She  will  carry  660  tons  of  coal,  or  sufficient 
for  4,500  knots'  steaming.  She  is  the  largest  of  three  some- 
what similar  cruisers  which  have  been  launched  lately  in  Aus- 
tria. Of  the  others,  the  Kaiter  Fram  Josef  I.  was  built  at 
Trieste  in  1889  and  the  Kaiserin  Elisabeth  at  Pola  in  1890. 


A  PKKLiMiNARY  trial  of  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Ardent, 
built  and  engined  by  Messrs.  J.  I.  Thornycroft  &  Co.,  of  Chis- 
wick,  was  made  in  November  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
The  Ardent  is  the  first  of  three  sister  vessels  which  have  been 
designed  for  the  Royal  Navy  by  this  firm,  iand  is  15  ft.  longer 
than  the  Daring  and  Decoy,  also  built  at  Chiswick.  The  extra 
length  has  been  given  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Ad- 
miralty for  greater  accommodation.  The  following  are  the 
principal  dimensions  of  the  new  vessels  :  Length  over  all,  200 
it.  ;  breadth,  19  ft.  ;  depth,  14  ft.  The  engines  are  similar  to 
those  fitted  in  the  Daring  and  Decoy,  being  of  the  three-stage 
compound  type,  with  two  low-pressure  cylinders.  The  diame- 
ters of  the  cylinders  are  :  High-pressure,  19  in.  ;  intermediate, 
27  in.  ;  and  the  two  low-pressure,  each  27  in.  The  vessel  is 
twin  screw.  The  boilers  are  of  the  ThornycroU  water-tube 
type  and  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  Daring  and  Decoy. 
A  notable  point  in  this  vessel  is  the  automatic  boiler-feed  con- 
trol, recently  introduced  by  Messrs.  Thornycroft.  Talc  is  used 
in  place  of  glass  for  the  boiler  water  gauges,  the  increased 
pressures  now  used  necessitating  a  departure  from  the  old 
gauge  glass.  The  vessel  left  Grcenhithe  at  10.15  a.m.,  and 
ran  down  to  the  measured  mile  on  the  Maplin  Sand.  After  a 
series  of  progressive  runs  below  full  power,  a  full-speed  trial 
was  made,  the  mean  of  two  runs  with  and  against  tide 
being  29.182  knots.  This  is  the  highest  speed  yet  attained  as 
a  mean  of  runs  with  and  against  tide,  the  Daring,  it  will  be 
remembered,  having  made  a  single  run  at  29.268  knots.  The 
quickest  run  with  the  Ardent  was  30.151  knots,  but  this  was 


with  the  tide,  while  the  Daring's  run  was  against  a  slack  tide 
on  the  same  course.  The  pow'er  developed  was  about  5,000 
H.P.,  the  boiler  pressure  being  210  lbs.  to  the  square  inch, 
and  the  mean  revolutions  407  per  minute. 


LABOR  NOTES. 


Industrial   Conciliation   in   the    North  of   England. — A 

correspondent  of  the  Times,  in  commenting  on  the  success 
of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  in  settling  a  trade  dispute  in 
the  North  of  England,  says,  what  is  worth  consideration  by 
both  employers  and  men  in  this  country  : 

"  I  believe  that  the  secret  of  the  remarkable  success  which 
has  attended  the  manufactured  iron  trade  board  is  largely  due 
to  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  operative  representatives, 
as  they  are  called,  are  directly  elected  by  the  men  to  that  spe- 
cial office,  and  do  not  sit  at  the  board  in  virtue  of  their  hold- 
ing other  positions  In  the  men's  organization.  In  the  second 
place,  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  (except,  of  course, 
those  of  the  standing  committee)  are,  and  have  been  almost 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Board,  open  to  the  press,  and 
are,  as  a  rule,  pretty  fully  reported.  The  men  are  thus  able  to 
see  for  themselves  that  their  delegates  use  every  available  argu- 
ment in  support  of  their  own  case,  but,  what  is  equally  im- 
portant, they  are  made  acquainted  with  the  case  put  forward 
on  behalf  of  the  employers.  In  every  case  of  the  failuie  of 
an  industrial  conciliation  board  or  committee  which  has  come 
under  my  own  observation,  such  failure  has  been  largely  at- 
tributable to  a  loss  of  confidence  in  the  board  on  the  part  of 
the  men  connected  with  it,  engendered  and  fomented  by  the 
fact  that  its  sittings  were  held  in  secret." 

Practical  Conciliation. — "  The  moulders  in  the  northeast- 
ern districts  of  England,"  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
TxvTies  says,  "  have  brought  their  long  controversj'  with  their 
employers  to  a  close,  and  have  united  with  them  to  form  the 
'  Board  of  Conciliation  for  the  Iron-Founding  Industry  of  the 
Northeast  Coast. '  The  parties  to  this  board  are  the  Associ- 
ated Employers  of  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees  and  Hartlepool 
districts,  and  the  Friendly  Society  of  Iron-founders  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland  and  Wales.  The  board,  which  consists  of  11  em- 
ployers and  an  equal  number  of  moulders'  representatives,  has 
just  elected  Sir  Andrew  Noble,  of  the  Elswick  Works,  as  its 
chairman,  and  Mr.  T.  R.  Johnson,  of  Sunderland,  a  moulder.  . 
as  its  vice-chairman,  with  two  secretaries  nominated  by  the 
two  parties.  The  declared  object  of  the  board  is  to  '  regulate 
general  advances  or  reductions  in  the  wages  of  the  moulders.' 
But  it  is  further  stipulated  :  '  Any  other  general  question  may 
be  brought  before  the  board.  If  any  question  arises  which 
one  of  the  parties  considers  it  desirable  to  submit  to  the  board, 
although  the  question  may  not  be  of  a  general  nature,  the  same 
may  be  submitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  one  party  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  other  part3'  to  be  considered,  and,  if  both  parties 
agree,  it  may  thereafter  be  brought  before  the  board.'  The 
12th  rule  provides  : 

"  '  Failing  settlement  by  the  board  of  any  question  referred 
to  it  by  the  standing  committee,  the  same  may,  by  common 
consent,  be  submitted  to  three  disinterested  gentlemen  mutu- 
ally approved  by  the  board,  the  decision  of  whom,  or  of  the 
majority  of  whom,  shall  be  binding  and  conclusive.  But  if 
the  board  fail  to  agree  in  the  choice  of  three  gentlemen  willing 
to  act,  each  party  shall  elect  its  own  referee,  and  the  two  ref- 
erees so  elected  shall  nominate  a  third  to  sit  with  them,  and 
their  decision,  or  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  them,  shall  in 
like  manner  be  binding  and  conclusive.' 

"  The  employers  in  entering  these  conciliation  boards,  which 
are  being  formed  in  the  North  of  England,  believe  that  the 
new  institutions  will  promote  their  interests  by  steadying  the 
conditions  of  trade,  by  saving  them  from  petty  harassments  as 
well  as  costly  strikes,  and  by  thus  enabling  them  to  cope  more 
effectively  with  the  foreign  competition  which  they  daily  feel 
to  l)e  growing  keener  and  more  serious." 

National  Free  Labor  Congress. — The  second  annual  free 
labor  congress  has  recently  been  held  in  London.  At  that 
meeting  a  member  proposed  : 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  congress,  the  senseless  and 
abortive  strikes  which  have  occuried  in  many  branches  of  in- 
dustry throughout  the  country  have  had  a  most  disastrous 
eSect  upon  the  living  standard  of  the  wage-earning  classes, 
and  are  mainly  the  cause  ot  the  present- stagnation  of  trade 
and  consequent  want  of  employment."  In  order  to  show  the 
prevailing  system  of  coercive  tyranny  enforced  by  unions,  he 
said  that  he  had  been  systematically  persecuted  and  boycotted 
by  the  union  of  bis  trade  for  i\  years,  and  he  had  been  pre- 
vented from  doing  6  mouths'  work  at  the  Boytou  show  at 
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Earlacourt.  Id  addition  to  that  lie  tiad  l)een  tlircatened  witli 
violence.  He  looke<l  upon  tlic  association  as  tlic  savior  of  our 
working  populatioD. 

Another  member  seconded  the  resolution,  and  mentioned  a 
case  wliere  a  workman  on  tlie  Tyne  liad  committed  suicide 
owing  to  the  tyrannical  methods  of  the  unioa.  The  resulutioD 
was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  S.  Beale  proposed  :  "  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  con- 
gress, no  alteration  in  tlie  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Prop- 
erty Act  (1875)  will  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  provide 
that,  while  recognizing  legal  the  right  of  workmen  to  picket 
during;  strikes  for  the  bona  fide  purposes  of  giving  and  receiv- 
ing information,  picketing  in  such  numbers  as  must  inevitably 
terrorize  those  who  may  be  willing  to  work  shall  be  prohibit- 
ed." He  defined  picketing  as  violence,  intimidation,  and 
wholesale  destruction  of  property,  giving  instances  of  recent 
picketing  outrages  to  show  that  trade  leaders  were  wrong 
when  they  said  that  the  object  of  picketing  was  to  give  notice 
to  strangers  in  search  of  employment. 

'  Mr.  Ritson  seconded,  and  argued  that  picketing,  far  from 
becoming  a  rightful  privilege  or  the  exercise  of  moral  suasion, 
had  become  an  atrocious  means  of  outrage,  crime,  and  intimi- 
dation. The  police  at  Hull  were  in  possession  of  a  very  tine 
collection  of  "  moral  suasion  instruments"  which  had  cut  out 
men's  eyes  and  broken  heads.  Picketing  was  also  hurtful  to 
the  employer  and  to  the  general  course  of  trade,  and.  though 
a  Liberal  in  politics,  he  said  that  all  honor  was  due  to  Lord 
Salisbury  for  saying  that  be  thought  some  altenitiun  of  the 
law  was  necessary.  He  himself  had  been  knocked  senseless 
by  a  trade-union  ruffian,  armed  with  a  knuckleduster,  for 
working  at  strike  time  and  for  exercising  individual  freedom 
in  rightful  employment. 

'  Mr.  Smith  seconded,  and  gave  personal  instances  of  the 
effects  of  picketing  during  the  dock  strike  at  Hull,  asserting 
that  free-labor  workmen  were  forcibly  taken  to  picket  stations 
and  brutally  ill  treated. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  carried. 

There  is  room  for  a  Free  Labor  Congress  in  this  country. 

'  Labor  Legislation  in  New  Zealand.— A  bill  has  recently 
been  introduced'  into  the  New  Zealand  House  of  Hepresenta- 
tives  which  is  entitled  "  An  Act  to  Encourage  the  Formation 
of  Industrial  Unions  and  Associations,  and  to  Facilitate  the 
Settlement  of  Industrial  Disputes  by  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion." The  industrial  unions  and  associations  which  are  to  be 
registered  under  this  act  are  aggregations  of  emploj-ers  or  em- 
ployed, or  aggregations  of  trade  unions.  Thus  an  industiial 
union  is  to  consist  of  more  tlian  seven  persons,  either  employ- 
ers or  employed,  who  unite  in  trade  01  industrial  interests. 
Its  rules  have  to  follow  certain  broad  lines  laid  down  in  the 
bill,  and  are  to  be  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Socie- 
ties, who  is  the  person  appointed  to  register  the  unions  and  to 
carry  out  the  detail  of  the  act.  A  trade  union  or  any  branch 
of  a'  trade  union  can  register  as  an  industrial  union.  An  in- 
dustrial association  is  a  union  of  unions,  such  as  trade  councils 
As  a  bait  to  trade  unions  to  enroll  as  industrial  unions,  every 
union  or  association  is  given  the  power  to  sue  its  individual 
members,  a  power  not  hitherto  possessed  by  a  trade  union. 

After  these  preliminaries  the  bill  goes  on  to  define  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  arbitration  and  conciliation  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. For  this  purpose  the  country  is  to  be  divided  into 
industrial  districts  which  will  probably  be  grouped  round  the 
populous  centres.  The  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  is  to  be 
represented  in  each  district  by  a  deputy  called  the  Clerk  of 
Awards,  who  is  to  carry  out  the  detail  of  the  act.  In  every 
industrial  district  the  industrial  unions  of  emplovers  and  em- 
ployed are  to  elect,  in  equal  proportion,  a  district  board  of 
conciliation.  This  board  is  to  consist  of  not  more  than  six  and 
not  less  than  four  members,  and  these  are  to  elect  a  chairman 
from  outside,  who  is  to  have  a  casting  vote  only.  The  details 
of  the  method  by  which  the  industrial  unions  are  to  elect  their 
representatives  are  not  very  clearly  set  out,  but  probably  a 
supplementary  set  of  rules  will  lie  issued  regiUating  this  and 
the  method  of  voting.  These  boards  are  to  hold  office  for  three 
years,  and  are  to  have  power  to  arbitrate  in  all  industrial  ques- 
tions brought  before  them  either  by  a  single  employer  or  by  a 
union  of  employed.  An  important  proviso  is  that  no  strike  or 
lock-out  on  account  of  a  trade  dLspute  may  take  place  while 
that  dispute  is  under  arbitration  before  a  board  of  conciliation. 
If  any  industrial  district  neglect  or  otherwise  fail  to  elect  its 
board  of  conciliation,  power  is  given  to  the  governor,  who,  of 
course,  acts  on  the  advice  of  the  Minister  of  Labor,  to  njmi- 
nate  a  board,  and  power  is  also  given  to  create  special  tem- 
porary boards  in  non  industrial  districts  for  special  purposes, 
ladustrial  disputes  can  be  referred  to  the  board  of  conciliation 
on  the  application  of  either  party,  and  the  second  party  ia  then 
bound  to  submit  to  the  court,  or  judgment  goes  by  default. 


Above  tlie  boards  of  conciliation,  as  an  ultimate  court  of  ap- 
peal, is  the  court  of  arbitration,  which  acts  for  tbe  whole  coun- 
try. The  court  is  to  consist  of  three  members,  one  of  whom, 
the  president  of  the  court,  roust  be  either  a  ju4ge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  or  a  district  judge.  The  other  two  members  are 
to  be  chosen  by  tbe  governor,  one  from  the  nominations  made 
by  the  industrial  unions  of  employers  and  one  from  those  made 
by  the  industrial  unions  of  employed.  The  governor,  of 
course,  selects  on  the  advice  of  the  Minister  of  Labor,  in  whoso 
hands  the  constitution  of  the  court  thus  practicaUy  rests.  The 
couit  ia  to  be  re-elected  every  three  years,  and  is  to  deal  with 
all  industrial  disputes  referred  to  it  from  boards  of  concilia- 
tion. Such  disputes  may  be  referred  by  the  board  itself  or  by 
either  party  to  the  dispute.  The  court  may  hear  evidence  as 
it  thinks  necessary,  and  the  award  in  every  case  must  be  given 
within  a  month  after  the  court  has  begun  its  sitting  in  that 
case,  and  it  may  make  this  award  compulsory  or  not  as  it 
chooses.  If  the  award  is  to  be  compulsory  it  is  filed  and  then 
ranks  as  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Coilrt,  but  no  award  is  to 
extend  over  a  period  of  more  than  two  years. 

The  main  features  of  this  bill  seem  to  be  those  :  That  em- 
ployers are  dealt  with  singly  as  individuals,  while  the  employed 
are  only  recognized  in  a  corporate  capacity  In  industrial 
unions.  No  single  workman  has  power  to  put  the  act  in  mo- 
tion—a fact  which  practically  raises  the  trade  union  or  indus- 
trial union  into  a  third  court  which  has  to  re^ew  tbe  case 
l>efore  it  is  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Conciliation.  For  if  a 
single  workman,  or,  indeed,  say  the  workers  in  a  shop  dispute 
with  their  master,  they  are  powerless  to  refer  tbeir  quarrel  to 
the  board  unless  the  trade  union  or  the  industrial  union  to 
which  they  belong  agrees  to  do  so.  Hence  the  union  has  to 
hold  a  preliminary  inquiry.  By  this  means,  together  with  tbe 
new  power  given  to  unions  to  sue  their  members,  the  trade 
unions  get  a  stronger  position  under  this  act.  Tbe  only  scn&e 
in  which  the  arbitration  under  the  act  can  be  said  to  be  com- 
pulsory is  that  if  one  party  refers  to  either  a  board  or  to  the 
court  the  other  is  oblige<l  to  appear.  It  is  difflctilt  to  predict 
anything  as  to  the  future  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Reevts,  tbe  Minis- 
ter of  Labor,  declares  that  90  per  cent,  of  tbe  industrial  dis- 
putes of  the  colony  will  be  settled  under  it.  Captain  Russell, 
however,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  opposition  and  in  no  sense 
hostile  to  the  bill,  regards  it  as  a  purely  theoretical  measure, 
which  will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  brought  into  a.cXxoa.'^Gorretpoiid- 
ent  hmdoii  Timrg.  . 


THE  LOCOMOTIVE  "  PLANE 


We  are  again  indebted  to  Mr.  Clement  B.  Strftton  for  tbe 
drawing,  from  which  the  engraving  herewith  has  been  made, 
of  the  Planet,  built  by  R.  Stephenson  &  Co.,  built  f6r  the 
Liverpool  &  Manchester  Line  in  1830,  and  was  first  put  toVork 
in  Octolier  30  of  that  year.  Of  this  engine  Mr.  Slretton  says, 
in  his  excellent  little  book  on  the  locomotive  and  its  develop- 
ment, that  it— the  Planet— was  a  striking  improvement  upon 
all  Stephenson's  previous  ones.  The  cylinders  were  placed 
"  inside"  under  the  smoke-box,  the  driving-wheels  were  placed 
at  the  trailing  end  of  the  engine,  and  a  double-cranked  axle 
was  emploj-ed  similar  in  every  respect  to  one  of  those  pre- 
viously used  for  coupling  the  engine  of  1815.  The  dimen- 
sions were  as  follows  : 

Cylinders II  in.  dWm. 

.-  16  "  ilroke.         .'"■.'■. 

Between  centres  of  cjliodem 8ft.6Wm.  ."-■•- 

Leading-wheeli) 8  ft.  diim.  •;■■.■': 

Driving        '•       5"      *♦ 

Boiler  6  "  6i».l»UK. 

■•    8  "  dlaa. 

"     IM  tnb«  IJS  In.  dUm. 

Hemting  sarfac;  of  tubes Sr0.41  M.  ft. 

"  flrc-l)ox 3i.25  ••    "  '> 

total 407.&i    <    "        .  .'■'      •■ 

Area  of  fire-grate  6.S0  '•    '•  --■   -:-'-. 

Weiglit  in  working  trim 8  tons.  <        ' 

"       on  driTing-«heels..>v^ 8     "    SCwLSqrs. 

Tills  engine  had  also  the  usual  four  wheeled  tefeder,  which 
weighed  4  tons  fully  loaded. 

On  Novem)x;r  23,  1830,  the  Planet  worked  a  special  train  to 
convey  voters  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool  for  an  election  ; 
the  official  report  states  that  "  the  time  of  setting  out  was  de- 
layed, rendering  it  necessary  to  use  extraordinary  despatch  in 
order  to  convey  the  voters  to  Liverpool  iu  time."  The  jour- 
ney was  performed  in  60  minutes,  including  a  stop  of  2  min- 
utes on  the  road  for  water. 

On  Saturday,  December  4,  1830,  the  Planet  drew  a  mixed 
train  of  passengers  and  goods  weighing  76  tons  (txclusive  of 
the  weight  of  the  engine  and  tender)  from  Liverpo^  to  Man- 
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Chester  Id  3  hours  and  54  minutes,  including  three  stoppages 
of  5  ininutea  each  for  water  and  oiliDg.  This  train  ran  at  a 
rate  of  16^  miles  an  hour  down  the  Sutton  decliiie,jind  its 
greatest  speed  on  (he  level  was  15|  miles  an  hour. 

From  another  official  report  it  is  found  that  Ixjtween  Septem- 
lier  16  and  December  7,  1830.  the  company's  engines  conveyed 
riO.OOO  passengers,  and  ran  a  distance  of  38,620  miles,  or  954 
trips  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  back. 

Another  engine,  called  the  Maje'tic,  was  built  by  the  same 
firm  and  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Planet.  These  were 
the  tirst  locomotives  which  had  cranked  axles  and  inside  cyl- 
inders. 


AmilW 
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left-hand  edge  of  the  engraving,  and  the  top  of  the  same  is 
toward  the  north.  No.  28  on  the  engraving  is  the  coaling  shed. 
This  consists  of  a  trestle  upon  which  the  loaded  cars  are  run 
and  where  they  are  dumped  into  hoppers  beneath  the  rails  ; 
the  engines  to  be  coaled  are  run  in  on  the  track  shown  at  the 
right  of  the  shed,  to  which  communication  is  obtained  by  the 
tracks  as  shown.  Nos.  16  and  17  are  brick  roundhouses — it 
being  the  intention  to  complete  the  circle  of  No.  17  at  some 
future  time.  Nos.  5  and  18  are  water  tanks  ;  the  former  being 
well  elevated  so  as  to  supply  a  pressure  sutBcient  to  carry 
water  to  the  upper  stories  of  any  of  the  buildings  on  the  com- 
pany's premises.  As  the  street  running  along  the  left  of  the 
machine  shop  (Nos.  21-24)  is  the  principal  street  of  the  city, 
gates  have  long  been  located  on  either  side  of  the  tracks,  and 
these,  together  with  the  interlocked  switches  and  signals,  are 
operated  from  the  switch  tower.  No.  27.  The  branch  swing- 
ing off  from  the  main  line  and  rumiing  north  is  the  line  to  Bay 
City,  while  the  main  line  crosses  the  drawbridge  over  tiie 
river,  and  which  is  not  .shown  on  the  engraving. 

The  largest  and  principal  shop  building  of  flie  group  is  the 
machine  shop  (Nos.  21  and  22).  This  building  is  of  brick,  and 
comprises  under  one  roof  the  boiler  shop  (19),  which  is  60  ft.  X 
100  ft.  ;  the  main  machine  shop.  100  ft.  X  225  (t.  ;  the  store- 
room (24)  and  tool  room  (23),  each  of  the  two  latter  being  20 
ft.  X  45  ft.  In  the  second  story  above  the  store  and  tool 
rooms  are  the  offices  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Hatswell,  the  Master  Me- 
chanic of  the  road,  who  also  has  charge  of  the  car  department, 
and  by  whom  the  machine  shop  was  designed.  All  of  the  ma- 
chine work  is  done  pn  the  ground  floor  of  this  building,  a  half 
cross-section  of  which  clearly  shows  its  construction.    The 


THE  IXKX)MOTIVE  "PLANET,"  BUILT  BY  R.  STEPHENSON   A  CO.,  IN  1830,   FOR  THE  LIVERPOOL  &  HANCBK8TEB  LINK. 


THE  FLINT  &  PERE  MARQUETTE  SHOPS  AND 
PASSENGER  STATION  AT  SAGINAW,  E.  S , 
MICH. 


Travkllers  who  have  occasion  to  go  north  from  Detpflil 
into  the  lumber  regions  of  the  southern  peninsula  of~Miebf^ao, 
or  across  the  State  to  the  Lake  Michigan  shore,  know  that  the 
locomotives  and  cars  of  the  Flint  &  Fere  Marquette  Railroad 
are  noted  for  their  cleanliness  and  comfort  and  the  high  stand- 
ard of  efficiency  that  is  maintained  in  repairs.  While  the  road 
does  not  rank  with  the  great  trunk  lines  in  the  magnitude  or 
frequency  of  its  service,  that  service  which  it  does  render  is 
strictly  first  class.  The  headquarters  are  at  Saginaw,  E.  S., 
formerly  East  Saginaw,  about  20  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
J^aginaw  River,  and  125  miles  from  Detroit.  The  shops  are 
located  across  the  tracks  from  the  city  depot,  and  their  arrange- 
ment is  clearly  shown  by  the  accompanying  plan.  Like  near- 
ly all  of  the  railroad  shops  of  the  country,  these  have  grown 
from  small  beginnings,  and  the  arrangement  is  not,  perhaps, 
what  wonid  be  made  were  they  to  be  wiped  out  and  rebuilt 
out  of  whole  cloth. 

The  Bag^naw  River  flows  along  what  ts  represeuted  by  the 


tool  room  is  equipped  with  a  universal  milling  machine,  a  ani- 
versal  grinder,  and  a  16-in.  swing  tool-room  lathe  with  an  8  ft. 
bed.  Here  are  also  kept  such  tools  as  a  portable  cylinder  bor- 
ing machine,  a  portable  valve  facing  machine,  portable  drills 
and  Stow  flexible  shafts  for  driving  them,  and  drUling  and 
tapping  for  stay-bolts. 

The  large  machine  shop  impresses  one  at  once  as  being  re- 
markablv  well  arranged  and  convenient.  Extending  along 
the  whole  western  side  of  the  shop  there  is  a  bench  which  is 
furnished  with  the  usual  equipment  of  vises  and  drawers. 
Under  this  same  bay  there  are  the  small  tools,  such  as  lathes, 
planers,  shapers,  etc.,  which  are  provided  and  served  as  the 
necessities  of  the  work  done  upon  them  may  require,  with 
suitable  light  cranes  and  hoists.  The  heavier  tools,  such  as 
the  large  planers,  upon  which  frames  and  cylinders  are  fitted, 
a  heavy  universal  drill,  squaring  machine,  wheel  lathes,  bor- 
ing mill  and  hydraulic  press,  stand  just  outside  the  bay  and 
under  the  monitor  roof,  and  are  served  by  a  travelling  crane 
spanning  the  space  and  running  over  the  rails  laid  on  toe  spe- 
cial l>eiit  provided  therefor.  This  crane  has  a  capacity  of  10 
tons. 

The  b&j  opposite  that  occupied  by  the  macbioe  tools  is 
givea  over  to  the  pits,  of  which  there  are  oise  ras&i&g  iato 
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the  machine  shop  and  two  into  the  boiler  shop.     The  tracks 
over  the  pits  run  back  far  enough  so  that  the  travelling  crane 
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CROSS-SECTION  OF  MACHINE  SHOP,  FLINT  «  PEBE  MABQDBTTB 
RAILROAD. 

can  be  used  to  raise  the  back  end  of  the  engines  or  to  carry  a 
cab  from  the  painting  platform  and  place  it  in  position. 

A  transfer  table  travels  in  the  pit  (25)  along  the  east  side  of 
the  building.     The  boiler  shop  is  also  provided  with  a  travel- 


No.  13  Is  the  blacksmith  shop,  also  built  of  brick — a  large, 
well-ventilated  room  65  ft.  X  1^  ft.— and  is  equipped  with  a 
5,000-lbs.  steam  hammer  and  furnace  wherewith  the  company 
utilizes  a  large  portion  of  its  scrap  in  manufacturing  all  of  its 
passenger-car  and  driving  axles,  crank-pins,  piston  rods  and 
engine  frames,  as  well  as  the  other  miscellaneous  f  orgings  used 
about  its  locomotives.  And  just  here  it  will  be  interesting  to 
follow  the  process  of  making  crank-pins.  Selected  scrap  is 
first  piled  on  shingles,  and,  after  heating,  is  hammered  into 
slabs ;  these  are  reheated,  welded  and  worked  into  shape. 
The  pins  are  then  turned  and  case-hardened  on  the  bearing 
surfaces,  after  which  they  are  ground  true  and  then  pressed 
into  the  wheel.  A  pin  made  in  this  way  simply  does  not  wear 
out,  but  stands  up  to  its  work  for  years. 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  also  provided  with  two  other  steam 
hammers,  one  of  2,400  lbs.  for  ordinary  work,  and  one  of  1,200 
lbs.  for  light  work.  A  small  heating  furnace  for  bolts,  with 
a  bolt  he^er,  are  also  among  the  tools  of  this  shop,  it  having 
been  found  more  economical  to  manufacture  all  bolts  used 
about  cars  and  locomotives  than  it  is  to  purchase  them. 

Just  beyond  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  under  the  same  roof 
with  if,  are  the  store  lOoms  for  iron  (-36)  and  the  bolt  and  axle 
shop  (35).  The  latter  room  is  60  ft.  X  65  ft.,  and  is  equipped 
with  a  number  of  bolt  cutters,  double-headed  asle  lathes, 
wheel  borers,  and  heavy  cutting-off  and  centring  machine 
that  is  used  for  the  engine  and  car  axles  hammered  oiit  in  the 
blacksmith  shop.  The  coppersmith  and  tin  shop  is  located 
over  the  wheel  and  axle  shop. 

As  we  have  already  said,  and  as  it  readily  appears  from  the 
engraving.  No.  16  is  the  engine  roundhouse,  and  is  provided 
with  pits  that  are  steam-heated  in  winter  and  thoroughly 
equipped  with  water  pipes  that  lead  from  a  pump  which  de- 
livers water  for  washing  purposes.  Nos.  14  and  15  are  little 
excrescences  on  the  roundhouse,  the  former  being  the  brass 
foundry  and  the  latter  a  small  roundhouse  machine  thop. 
No.  32  is  a  little  room  occupied  by  the  Union  News  Com- 
pany, and  33  and  34  are  small  vacant  spaces  laid  out  into 


1 .  Passenger  Depot. 

S.  Freight  Depot. 

8.  Train  Master's  Office.  ■ .  : : . ';,  -,■ 

4.  PaintShop.  <•-.%-     •   .    .,- 

5.  Water  Tank. 
TB.  Supply  Store. 

7.  Car  Department  Casting  Honse. 

8.  Office  of  Qeueral  Foreman  of  Car  Shop. 
«.  Car  Shop. 

10.  Boiler  Hooae. 

11.  Dry  Kiln. 
1:^.  Warehouse. 


18.  Blacksmith  Shop. 

14.  Brass  Fonndry. 

15.  Round  HoQse  Machine  Shop. 

16.  Roond  House. 
17. 

18.  Water  Tank. 

19.  Boiler  Shop. 

S!0.  Fine  Cleaning  House. 

21.  Machine  Shop. 

22.  Erecting  Shop. 

23.  Tool  Room. 

24.  Store  Room. 


25.  Transfer  Table. 

26.  MachineSbop  Casting  H 

27.  Switch  Tower. 
2S.  Coal  Shed. 

29.  Lumber  Yard. 

30.  Freight  Car  Repair  Yard. 

81.  Coach  Yard. 

82.  Union  News  Co. 
33   Park. 

34.  " 

35.  Car  Wheel  and  Axle  Shop. 

36.  Iron  Room. 


PLAN  OF  THE  PUNT  Si  PiRE  MARQUETTE  RAILROAD  YARDS  AT  SAGINAW,  E.  8.,  MICH. 
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ling  crane,  but  this  is  operated  by  hand  and  is  of  10  tons 
capacity,  which  is  quite  suiflcient  to  handle  any  work  that  has 
yet  come  in.  The  motive  power  of  the  road  now  consists  of 
93  standard  gauge  locomotives  and  10  for  narrow-gauge  tracks. 
All  of  the  repairs  for  these  engines,  as  well  as  that  for  the  four 
steamers  of  the  company  that  ply  between  Ludington,  Micb., 
and  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  are  done  in  these  shops. 


flower  gardens  and  walks,  and  instead  of  being  an  eyesore  to  the 
public  in  the  shape  of  a  waste  of  cinders,  are  very  attractive. 
No.  5  is  the  larger  water  tank  of  the  two,  having  a  capacity 
of  1.45,000  galls.,  while  No.  18  has  a  capacity  of  115.000  galls. 
No.''4  is  a  paint  shop,  a  wooden  structure  100  ft.  X  130  ft., 
connected  by  tracks  leading  into  and  through  from  the  yard. 
No.  6  is  a  storehouse  ;  No.  7  a  casting  shed  for  the  car  depart- 
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tlio  nmcliine  shop  and  two  into  the  boiler  shop.     The  tracks 
over  the  pits  run  hack  far  enough  so  that  the  travelling  crane 
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can  Im'  umhI  to  raise  the  bark  end  of  the  engines  or  to  carry  a 
I'.'ib  from  the  painting  platform  anil  ]>lace  it  in  jtosition. 

A  transfer  table  travels  in  the  pit  (2."))  along  the  east  side  of 
tlif  building.     The  boiler  sho]>  is  also  provided  with  a  travel- 


No.  13  Is  the  blacksmith  shop,  also  built  of  brick — a  large, 
well- ventilated  room  C)  ft.  X  180  ft.— and  is  equipped  with  a 
5,000-lb8.  steam  hammer  and  furnace  wherewith  the  company 
utilizes  a  large  portion  of  its  scrap  in  manufacturing  all  of  its 
I>a88enger-car  and  driving  axles,  crank-pins,  piston  rods  and 
engine  frames,  as  well  as  the  other  miscellaneous  for'gings  used 
about  its  locomotives.  And  just  here  it  will  be  interesting  to 
follow  the  process  of  making  crank-pins.  Selected  sc-raj)  is 
first  piled  on  shingles,  and,  aft'er  heating,  is  hammered  into 
slabs  ;  these  are  reheated,  welded  and  worked  into  shape. 
The  pins  are  then  turned  and  case-hardened  on  the  bearing 
surfaces,  after  which  they  are  ground  true  atul  then  pressed 
into  the  wheel.  A  pin  made  in  this  way  simply  does  not  wear 
out,  but  stands  up  to  its  work  for  years". 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  also  provided  with  two  other  steam 
liammers,  one  of  3.400  lbs.  for  ordinary  work,  and  one  of  1,200 
lbs.  for  light  work.  A  small  heating  furnace  for  bolts,  with 
a  bolt  header,  are  also  among  the  tools  of  this  shop,  it  having 
been  found  more  economical  to  manufacture  all  liolts  used 
about  cars  and  locomotives  than  it  is  to  purchase  them. 

.Just  l)eyond  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  imder  the  .'same  roof 
with  it,  are  the  store  looms  for  iron  (36)  and  the  liolt  and  axle 
shop  (35).  The  latter  room  is  60  ft.  X  65  ft.,  and  is  equipped 
with  a  number  of  bolt  cutters,  double-headed  axle  lathes, 
wheel  borers,  and  heavy  cutting-olt  and  centring  machine 
tKat  is  used  for  the  engine  and  car  axles  liammcred  out  in  the 
/4)lacksmith  shop.  The  coppersmith  and  tin  shop  is  located 
over  the  wheel  and  *xle  shop. 

As  wc  have  already  Siiid,  and  as  it  readily  apjteais  from  the 
engraving,  No.  16  is  the  engine  roundhouse,  and  is  provided 
with  pits  that  are  steam-heated  in  winter  and  thoroughly 
equipix'd  with  water  pipes  that  lead  from  a  pump  which  de- 
livers water  for  washing  purposes.  Xos.  14  and  15  are  little 
excrescences  on  the  roundhouse,  the  former  l)eing  the  brass 
foundry  and  the  latter  a  small  roundhouse  machine  .'hop. 
No.  32"  is  a  little  room  occupied  by  the  Union  News  Com- 
pany, and  33  ami  34  are  small  vacant  spaces  laid  out  into 
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PiiBconBer  Depot. 

Frciiilit  Depot. 

Traill  Ma^tc^■^i  Oflirc. 

I'liiiit  Shop. 

Water  Tank. 

Supiil.v  Store. 

Car  Dtpartment  CaRting  IIoll^<■, 

Ollice  of  OeiitTal  Koremaii  of  CarSfiop. 

C;ir  Shop. 

IJoiIrr  lliiiiee. 

Dry  Kiln. 

Warebousf. 


13.  Blacksmith  sliop. 

14.  Braye  Foundry. 

\!).  Itoiind  lUiu^e  .Machine  Sliop. 
IC.  Ronnd  Iloiisc. 

ir. 

l.S.  Water  Tank. 

19.  Boiler  Shop. 

-11.   Hue  Cleaiiinc  llouiw. 

il.  Mueliiiic  Shop. 

*!.  ErertiuK  Shop. 

•ii.  Tool  Room. 

24.  Store  Hoiini. 


•S>.  Transfer  Table 

VJO.  Machine  simp  CaMing  lIoDsc. 

27.  Switch  Tower. 

2S.  (  ual  Shed. 

jy.  Lumber  Yard. 

;iO.  Frtiirht  ('.if  Repair  Yard. 

31.  Coach  Yard. 

IK.  Viiion  News  Co. 

•n    I'ark. 

.31.      •• 

:<5.  <'ar  Wheel  and  Axle  Shop. 

3n.  Iron  Room. 


PLAN  OF  THE  FLINT  &  PfeRE  MARQUETTE  RAILROAD  YARDS  AT  SAGINAW.   E.  S.,  MKIt 


ling  iTiinc.  Jiut  this  is  operated  by  hand  and  is  of  10  tons 
lapacity,  which  is  quite sutlicient  to  handle  any  work  that  has 
yet  come  in.  The  motive  power  of  the  road  now  consists  of 
'M  standard  gauge  lix-omotivcsand  10  for  narrow-gauge  tracks. 
■Ml  of  the  repairs  for  these  engines,  as  well  jis  that  for  the  four 
steamers  of  the  company  that  i)ly  between  Ludington,  Mich., 
iind  'Milwaukee,  Wis.,  are  done  in  these  shops. 


tlower  ganiens  and  walks,  and  instead  of  being  an  eyesore  to  tiie 
public  in  the  shape  of  a  waste  of  cinders,  are  very  attractive. 
No.  5  is  the  larger  water  tank  of  the  two,  having  a  capacity 
of  145,000  {lalls.,  while  No.  IH  hivs  a  caimcity  of  115.000  u'alls". 
No.  4  is  a  paint  shop,  a  wooden  structure  100  ft.  X  130  ft., 
connected  by  tracks  leading  into  and  through  from  the  yard. 
No.  6  is  a  stoieUouse  ;  No.  7  a  casting  shed  for  the  car  depart- 
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ment ;  No.  36  the  casting  shed  for  the  machine  shops  ;  No. 
8  is  the  office  of  the  general  foremen  of  the  car  shops,  and  No. 
30  the  bone  yard  and  where  the  rough  out-door  repairs  are 
done  to  freight  cars. 

No  9  is  the  car  shops,  a  wooden  building  80  ft.  X  200  ft.,  one 
end  of  which  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern  of  wood-work- 
in;  tools,  while  four  tracks  lead  into  the  other  end  through  wide 
folding  doors.  Each  of  these  tracks  has  a  length  sufficient  to 
carry  four  freight  cars.  No.  10  is  the  boiler  house,  where  all 
of  the  steam  used  on  the  premises,  with  the  exception  of  that 
required  for  beating  the  depot,  is  generated  in  four  water-tube 
boilers.  A  long  line  of  jacketied  pipe  leads  thence  to  the  ma- 
chine shop,  with  a  branch  running  over  to  the  blacksmith  shop 
and  wheel  shops,  the  connection  with  the  car  shops  being  very 
short.  In  all  of  these  buildings  there  are  separate  engines  ; 
the  one  in  the  machine  shop  drives  a  line  of  shafting  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  shop,  from  which  also  the  counter- 
shaft moving  the  transfer  table  obtains  its  power  ;  the  engine 
in  the  blacksmith  shop  drives  the  fan  for  the  furnaces  and  the 
shafting  for  operating  the  machinery  in  the  wheel-room  ;  there 
is  also  an  engine  in  the  roundhouse  machine  shop  and  one  in 
the  car  shop.  No.  11  is  a  dry  kiln  provided  with  coils  of 
steam  pipe  at  one  end,  over  which  the  air  passes  on  its  way  to 
the  lumber  ;  natural  draught  is  used,  and  it  is  obtained  by 
means  of  a  high  stack.     No.  12  is  a  warehouse. 


doors  in  the  background  are  the  doors  leading  into  the 
boiler  shop  ;  and  when  a  boiffer  is  to  be  carried  to  or  fro 
it  is  picked  up  by  the  crane  in  one  shop  and  taken  to  the 
door,  where  the  other  takes  hold  of  it  and  delivers  it  at  its 
destination  . 

The  other  full-page  engraving  represents  the  pass^u^  depot 
of  the  road  at  Saginaw,  East  Side.  It  was  built  a  number  of 
years  ago  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bradford  L.  Gilbert,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  plans  showing  the  arrangement 
of  the  two  floors.  The  building  is  of  red  brick,  with  light 
sandstone  trimmings,  with  a  hood  extending  out  so  as  to  cover 
the  platforms  and  (he  sidewalk,  enabling  passengers  arriving 
from  carriages  to  step  into  the  depot  during  inclement  weather 
without  being  wet.  The  first  floor  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
passenger  service.  The  engine  and  boiler  bouse  that  appears 
at  the  extreme  left  of  the  photograph  is  a  separate  structure 
from  the  main  building,  and  contains  the  heating  apparatus 
for  the  station,  as  well  as  some  store  and  cleaning  rooms  for 
lamps  and  cars.  The  rooms  marked  A  are  for  the  express ; 
B  for  the  baggage  ;  then  the  rest  of  the  eastern  end  of  tbe'- 
building  is  devoted  to  the  kitchens  and  restaurant,  which  lat- 
ter is  separated  from  the  men's  waiting-room  by  a  hallwav  in 
which  there  is  now  an  elevator  that  is  not  shown  on  the  plan. 
Next  is  the  men's  waiting-room,  separated  from  the  women'*  '. 
by  the  ticket  office  and  the  ladies'  toilet.    The  women's  wait- 
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It  is  very  rarelv  that  shops  that  have  grown  up  as  these  have 
done,  from  the  time  when  the  road  was  very  small,  with  but  a 
few  engin&s  to  its  present  proportions,  possess  that  convenience 
of  arrangement  that  we  find  here.  It  is  one  of  the  settled  prin- 
ciples in  the  economical  handling  of  material  in  machine  shops 
that  there  shall  be  no  doubling  back  on  the  movement  of 
work  in  its  progress  from  start  to  finish.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  principle  has  been  followed  and  kept  steadily  in  view  in 
the  planning  of  these  shops.  Material  tliat  is  intended  for  the 
machine  shop  goes  from  the  blacl(smith  shop  directly  to  the 
tool  upon  which  it  is  to  be  finished,  and  on  the  way  it  meets 
nothing  that  is  to  be  carried  in  an  opposite  directioa.  From 
the  tool  in  the  machine  shop  it  goes  straight  to  the  locomotive 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  ;  and  this  in  turn  passes  from  the 
machine  shop  to  the  roundhouse  without  meeting  with  any 
obstacle. 

In  like  manner  the  work  for  the  car  shops  goes  to  the  point 
of  application,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  machine 
shop,  so  that  there  is  no  clashing.  Labor-saving  tools  in  both 
places  tend  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production  ;  and  this  was  one 
of  the  early  shops  to  recognize  the  economy  that  would  result 
from  the  use  of  a  travelling  crane.  The  interior  arrangement 
of  the  machine  shop  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  full-page 
engraving,  wherein  the  facilitjr  with  which  work  can  be  han- 
dled and  placed  by  the  crane  is  well  brought  out.    The  large 


iog-room  is  furnished  with  an  exceedingly  handsome  fireplace 
of  red  tiling,  and  the  whole  lower  floor  to  which  passengers 
have  access  is  handsomely  finished  in  oak.  On  the  walls  of  the 
waiting  rooms  there  are  hung,  instead  of  the  usual  posters,  m 
number  of  fine  engravings  that  serve  to  break  the  monotony 
of  the  ordinary  type  of  railway  station. 

There  is  little  to  say  in  regard  to  the  upper  story.  It  is  • 
divided  into  good-sized  rooms,  as  shown  on  the  plan,  that  are 
now  occupied  as  the  general  offices  of  the  company,  although 
they  were  not  originally  designed  for  that  purpose.  When  the 
building  was  erected  the  general  offices  were  in  another  build- 
ing owned  by  the  company  and  located  at  some  distance  from 
the  station,  while  the  offices  here  were  occupied  only  by  the 
officers  of  the  operating  departments.  They  are  arranged  in 
suites  in  such  a  way  that  any  two  adjoining  rooms  can  be  used 
together  for  a  single  department.  "The  despstcher  is  placed  ia 
the  room  J^  with  keyboards  along  the  front  and  sides.  The 
windows  of  the  bay  projecting  out  on  the  track-side  afford  a 
clear  view  up  and  down  the  tracks,  and  projecting  from  the 
outside  wall  is  the  order  signal. 

In  reviewing  the  whole  plan  of  the  vard.  one  caimot  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  handinessof  the  "arrangements  that  have 
been  made,  and  to  consider  it  as  remarkably  well  designed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  road  of  moderate  size  in  prosperous  cir- 
cumstances like  the  Flint  «&  Pere  Marquette, 
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nicnt ;  Xo.  26  the  casting  shed  for  the  machine  sliops  ;  No. 
M  is  the  offici'  of  the  penonil  foremen  of  the  cjir  shops,  and  No. 
:tO  tlir  bone  yani  and  where  the  rougli  out-door  repairs  are 
done  to  freijrht  cars. 

Xo  a  is  the  car  shops,  a  wooden  buihling  8<)  ft.  ::><  2iX)  ft.,  one 
end  of  winch  is  equipped  with  the  most  modern  of  wood-work- 
inz  tools,  wliile  four  tracks  lead  into  the  other  end  tlirouL'li  wide 
fohiinf;  doors.  Each  of  tliesc  tracks  has  a  lengtli  sullicient  to 
carry  four  freight  cars.  Xo.  10  is  the  boiler  house,  where  all 
of  the  steam  used  on  the  premises,  with  tlie  exception- of  that 
required  for  lieating  the  depot,  is  generated  in  four  water-tube 
l)oilers.  A  long  line  of  jacketed  pipe  leads  thence  to  the  ma- 
chine .sliop.  with  a  branch  running  over  to  the  l)la(ksmith  shop 
and  wheel  shops,  the  connection  with  the  car  shops  being  very 
short.  In  all  of  these  buildings  there  are  separate  engines  ; 
llic  one  in  the  machine  shop  drives  a  line  of  sliafting  running 
Ihc  whole  length  of  the  shop,  from  which  also  the  countcr- 
.shaft  moving  the  transfer  table  obtains  its  power  ;  the  engine 
in  tile  blacksmith  shop  drives  the  fan  for  the  furnaces^and  the 
shafting  for  oi)erating  the  machinery  in  the  wheel-room  ;  there 
is  alsu  an  engine  in  the  roundhouse  macliine  sliop  and  one  in 
the  car  sliop.  Xo.  11  is  a  dry  kiln  provided  with  coils  of 
steam  pipe  at  one  end,  over  which  the  air  passes  on  its  way  to 
llie  hmil)cr  ;  natural  draught  is  used,  and  it  is  otttained  by 
means  of  a  iiigh  stack.     Xo.  12  is  a  warehouse. 


doors  in  the  background  hw,  the  doors  leatling  into  the 
boiler  shop  ;  and  when  Ji  lioiler  is  to  Ix;  carried  to  or  fro 
it  is  picked  up  Ivy  the  crauf  in  one  sboj)  and  Uiken  to  tli6 
door,  where  the  other  takes  hold  of  it  and  delivers  it  at  its 
destination 

The  other  full-page  cngnving  represents  the  passenger  deiwt 
of  the  road  at  Saginaw,  KiLst  Side.  It  was  built  a  number  of 
years  ago  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bradford  L.  GillKTt.  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  plans  showing  the  arrangement 
of  the  two  lloors.  The  buililing  is.  of  red  brick,  with  liglit 
sandstone  trimmings,  with  a  hood  extending  out  so  as  to  cover 
Ihc  platforms  and  the  sidewalk,  enabling  pa.ssengers  arriving 
fron^  carriages  tostep  into  the<lepot  during  inclement  weather 
without  I)eing  wet.  The  first  floor  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 
passenger  service.  'Ihc  engine  and  boiler  house  that  ajvpears 
at  the  e.xtreme  left  of  the  photograph  is  a  separate  structure 
from  the  main  building,  and  contains  the  heating  apparatus 
for  the  station,  as  well  as  some  store  and  cleaning  rooms  for 
lamps  and  cars.  Tlie  rooms  marked  A  are  for  the  express  ; 
/»  for  the  Imggage  ;  then  the  rest  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
building  is<levoted  to  the  kitchens  ami  restaurant,  which  lat- 
ter is  separated  from  the  men's  waiting-room  by  a  hallwaj-  in 
which  there  is  now  an  elevator  that  is  not  shown  on  the  plan. 
Next  is  the  men's  waiting-room.  s<'parate<i  from  the  women's 
hv  the  ticket  otlice  and  the  ladies'  toilet.    The  women's  wait- 
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It  is  very  rarely  that  shops  that  have  grown  up  asthe.sf  have 
done,  from  the  time  when  the  road  was  very  small,  with  but  a 
few  engines  to  its  present  proportions,  possess  that  cunveniencc 
o(  arrangement  that  we  tind  liere.  It  is  one  of  the  settled  prin- 
ciples in  the  economical  handling  of  material  in  machine  shops 
that  there  shall  be  no  douhling  hack  on  the  movement  of 
work  in  its  progress  from  start  to  finish.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  jtrinciple  has  been  followed  and  kepi  ste:iililv  in  view  in 
the  planning  of  these  shops.  Material  that  is  iutended  for  the 
machine  shop  goes  from  the  blacksmitli  shop  directly  to  the 
tool  upon  which  it  is  to  be  finished,  and  on  the  way  it  meets 
nothing  that  is  to  be  carried  in  an  opposite  dite<-lion.  Prom 
the  tool  in  the  machine  shop  it  goes  straight  to  tlie  locomotive 
to  winch  it  is  to  be  applietl  ;  and  this  in  turn  pas,ses  from  the 
machine  shop  to  the  roundhouse  without  meeting  with  any 
obstacle. 

In  like  manner  the  work  for  the  car  shops  goes  to  the  ix>int 
of  application,  and  in  an  opjwsite  direction  from  the  machine 
•shoji,  so  that  there  is  no  clashing.  Labor-saving  tools  in  lK)th 
places  teml  to  Icsst-n  the  cost  of  production  ;  and  this  was  one 
of  tile  early  shoi>s  to  rei-ogni/.e  the  «H-onomy  llial  would  result 
from  the  use  of  a  travelling  crane.  The  interior  Hrrangemeiit 
of  the  machine  shoji  is  very  clearly  shown  by  the  full-page 
engraving. -wherein  the  facility  with  which  work  can  Ix'  han- 
dled and  plac«?d  by  the  crane  is  well  brought  out.     The  large 


ing-iooni  is  furnished  with  an  exceedingly  handsome  fireplace 
of  red  tiling,  and  the  whole  lower  lloor  t«  which  passengers 
have  access  is  handsomely  finished  in  oak.  On  the  walls  of  the 
waiting  rooms  there  are  hung,  instead  of  the  usual  jioslers,  a 
nunilier  of  tine  engravings  that  serve  to  break  the  monotony 
of  the  ordinary  type  of  railway  station; 

There  is  little  to  say  in  regard  to  the  upper  storv.  It  is 
divided  into  gootl-sizcd" rooms,  us  shown  on  the  plan.tluU  are 
now  ocmipied  as  the  general  ollices  of  the  company,  although 
tlicy  were  not  originally  designed  for  that  purpose.  When  the 
building  Wiis  erected  the  general  oHices  were  in  another  build- 
ing owned  by  the  company  and  locatetl  iit  some  distance  from 
the  station,  while  the  othces  here  were  occupied  only  by  the 
officers  of  the  oiverating  departments.  "They  are  arranged  in 
suites  in  such  a  way  that  any  two  adjoining  rooms  can  be  usetl 
together  for  a  single  departiiicnt.  The  despatclier  is  placed  in 
the  room  ./with  keyboards  along  the  front  and  sides.  The 
windows  of  the  bay  i)rojecting  out  on  the  trjick-side  alTord  a 
clear  view  up  and  down  the  tnuks,  and  projecting  from  the 
outsiile  wall  is  the  order  signal. 

In  revi<'wiiig  the  whole  plan  of  the  yard,  one  cannot  fail  to 
be  impres.si'd  with  the  handinessof  thearrangements  that  have 
iMen  made,  and  to  consider  it  as  remarkably  well  designed  to 
nn'ot  the  wants  of  a  road  of  moderate  size  in  prosi>erous  cir- 
cumstances like  the  Flint  &  Pere  Mariiuette. 
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JAPANESE    WAR    SHIPS. 


A  Japanese  correspondent  has  sent  us  the  above  photographs  of  a  number  of  war  ships  belonging  to  Japan,  engravings  of 
wliich  are  given  herewith,  and  which,  owing  to  the  war  in  which  that  country  is  engaged,  will  be  of  Interest  to  manj  readers 

Pig.  5  represents  the  man-of-war  Fyto.       I 


Fig.  1  represents  the  man-of-war  Takaehifio. 
'^    3        "  "  "  Ifaiiiiea. 

A  "  "  Maluthitna, 

4       "  '•  "  Itmkusliima. 


6 

7 
8 


Iliyei. 
"    torpedo-boat  Kotttka,] 
a  ship  of  the  old  style.      / 
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TRIPLE-EXPANSION  ENGINE  FOR  THE  STEAM 
YACHT  "WAPITI." 


The  engine  published  herewith  was  recently  built  by  P.  W. 
Wheeler  &  Co..  West  Bay  City,  Mich.,  for  the  steam  yacht 
Wapiti,  owned  by  Mr.  Isaac  Bearioger,  of  Saginaw,  Mich. 

The  hull  is  of  steel,  schooner  rigged  and  painted  white,  and 
presents  a  very  handsome  appearance.  The  general  dimen- 
sions are:  Length  on  water-line.  75  ft.;  beam,  15  ft.;  draft 
of  water,  6  ft.  She  has  commodious  quarters  for  owner, 
guests,  and  otBccrs,  and  is  elaborately  lumished  and  well 
lighted  by  electricity  ;  the  entire  cabin  is  finished  in  mahogany. 

The  engine  is  of  the  inverted,  triple-expansion  type,  with 
cylinders  9  in.  X  H  in.  X  23  in.  in  diameter  and  a  stroke  of 
14  in.,  driving  a  Trout  propeller  4  ft.  6  in  in  diameter  and  6  ft. 
mean  pitch.  The  cylinders  are  placed  In  the  sequence  of 
high-pressure,  intermediate- pressure,  and  low-pressure.  A 
very  small  space  fore-and-aft  being  available  for  engine  room, 
it  was  necessary  to  design  an  engine  as  short  as  possible,  and 
for  this  reason  the  valve-chests  were  placed  athwart  ships  and 
the  low-pressure  and  intermediate  cylinders  were  cast  togethe 
in  one  piece,  while  the  high-pressure  and  intermediate-cj  ' 
receivers  were  bolted  together.  All  steam-ports 
and  passages  are  calculated  for  a  piston  speed  of 
900  ft.  per  minute. 

The  ports  in  the  high-pressure  cylinders  are  li 
in.  deep  and  6i  in.  wide,  in  the  intermediate-press- 
ure cylinder  1|  in.  deep  and  11  in.  wide,  and  the 
low-pressure  cylinder  ports  are  2i  in.  deep  and  20 
in.  wide.  The  main  steam-pipe  is  Si  in.  in  diam- 
eter, and  the  exhaust-pipe  leading  to  the  condenser 
is  8  in.  in  diameter,  both  pipes  l)eing  of  copper. 

The  throttle-valve  is  of  the  balanced  cylindrical  typ^  fitted 
with  a  relief-valve.  Steam  is  admitted  in  the  middle  of  the 
high-pressure  valve  to  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  and  ex- 


piston-valve  into  one,  and  is  patented  by  Mr.  Edward  Heyde, 
M.E.,  with  Wickes  Brothers,  of  Saginaw,  Mich. 

We  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  Heyde  valve  that 
is  used  on  this  engine,  and  of  which  we  present  a  separate  en- 
graving, although  the  latter  does  not  illustrate  the  valve  that 
is  used  on  this  particular  engine.  The  great  trouble  that  has 
heretofore  been  experienced  with  this  type  of  valve  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  rings  were  apt  to  catch  in  the  ports  if  they  were 
allowed  to  travel  over  them,  and  that  the  wear  resulted  in  bad 
leakages  of  steam  pti$t  the  packing.  With  this  arrangement 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  bottom  face  of  the  valve  is  kept  solid, 
and  that  the  rings  merely  stand  out  on  the  back  to  serve  as 
balancing  packing,  and  that  if  they  were  removed  the  valve 
would  work  on  as  usual  with  the  exception  that  it  would  no 
longer  be  balanced. 

The  low-pressure  valve  is  10  in.  in  diameter,  fitted  with  a  self- 
setting  spring  ring  and  having  j  in.  lap  on  both  ends.    All 


TRIPLE-KXPANSION  ENGINE  FOR  THE  STBAH  YACHT  "WAPITI,"  BUILT  BT  F.  W.  WHEELKB  &  CO.,  WEST  BAT  CITT,   MICH. 


Itausts  at  both  ends  into  a  receiver  connected  with  the  middle 
of  the  intermediate-pressure  valve,  from  which  it  exhausts  at 
both  ends  into  the  low-pressure  valve  in  the  usual  way,  the 
exhaust  this  time  being  carried  by  the  Inside  of  the  valve  to 
the  condenser.  All  the  cylinders  are  fitted  with  piston- valves, 
and  the  ports  in  all  valve-chests  are  li  in.  deep. 

The  high-pressure  valve  is  Hi  in.  in  diameter  of  the  "  Heyde" 
patent  type,  with  a  lap  of  li^  in.  at  top  and  J  in.  on  bottom. 
The  intermediate  valve  is  also  of  the  "  Heyde"  type,  and  ia 
II  in.  diameter  with  the  same  laps  as  the  hieh-pressure.  The 
ports  in  the  valve  chamber  extend  only  half  around,  and  the 
valve  is  kept  absolutely  steam-tight  by  the  half  circular  spring 
ring  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ports  pressing  the  valve  against 
the  liner,  the  other  half  of  the  ring  being  pinned  to  the  valve 
muking  a  solid  plug-valve.  This  valve  combines  the  advan- 
tages of  a  steam-tight  flat  D-valve  and  a  perfectly  balanced 


valves  are  worked  by  the  Marshall  radial  valve-gear,  all  con- 
nections being  made  adjustable.  Steam  is  cut  off  in  all  cyl- 
inders at  0.75  stroke  when  in  full  gear.  All  valve-stems  are 
of  steel,  the  high-pressure  and  intermediate-pressure  being 
li  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  low-pressure  li  in.  in  diameter. 

The  eccentrics  are  forged  solid  on  the  crank-shaft,  and  the 
Straps  are  of  wrought  iron  lined  with  babbit  metal.  All  pis- 
tons are  of  cast  iron  of  the  same  weight  3  in.  deep  and  fitted 
with  self-setting  spring  rings  ;  they  are  securely  fastened  to 
piston-rods  by  means  of  quick  taper  and  nuts.  The  piston- 
rods  are  made  of  the  very  best  mild  steel  1 J  in.  in  diameter  for 
the  high-pressure  and  intermediate-pressure,  and  8  in.  in  diam- 
eter for  the  low-pressure. 

The  crossheads  and  piston-rods  are  in  one  piece,  free  from 
welds,  and  the  slippers  are  provided  with  brass  gibs  9i  in. 
deep  and  6J  in.  wide,  the  gudgeons  being  3i  in.  in  diameter  by 
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;sK  oorr('S|>on(Ii'iit   lias  sent  us  tlw  above  pli(it(),i;ra)ilis  of  a  nmntxT  (if  war  sliips  Iwloiifjing  to  .Japan,  cii|_ 

V(!ii  licrcwitli.  :iiicl  wliicli.  owiiiir  to  llip  war  in  wliicli  lli:it  couiitry  is  cn';asc<l,  will  lit-  of  interest  to  niatijf  readers 


1  represents  the  man-of-war  Tiil.ai-lilh». 
'i  "  "  Xiiiiiir^i. 

a      "         "  '         MiU'iKhiiiiii. 

4        "  *  "  Itaukuxhima. 


FIs.  S  repnsiiits  the  mim-of-war  /•'"»<>. 
••     «        "  "  "  ///>/. 

"7        "  "     torpcdo-I>oat  K'ilabi\ 

"    S         '  a  ship  of  the  old  style. 
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TRIPLE-EXPANSION  ENGINE  FOR  THE  STEAM 
YACHT  "WAPITI." 


TiiKfiigiiie  piililisliwl  iKTcwith  wils  recently  built  by  F.  W. 
Wheeler  A:  I'"..  West  IJay  City,  Mich.,  for  tlie  steam  yacht 
M'lpiti.  ou'iieil  by  Mr.  Isaac  IViiringer,  of  Saginaw,  Mich. 

The  hull  is  of  steel,  schooner  rigged  and  painted  white,  and 
I'fc-sents  a  very  handsome  appearance.  The  general  dimen- 
sions are:  Length  on  water  line.  'iH  ft.;  beam,  15  ft.;  draft 
of  water,  •>  ft  Shu  has  commodious  rmarters  for  owner, 
::iusts.  and  ollieers,  and  is  elaborately  furnished  and  well 
li-rliteil  by  jelectricily  ;  the  entire  cabin  is  tiuished  in  mahogany. 

The  enjihie  is  of  the  inverted,  triple-expansion  type,  with 
.vlinders  !)  in.  X  H  iu.  X  2;i  in.  in  diameter  and  a  stroke  of 
!!  in.,  driving  a  Trout  propeller  -1  ft.  6  in  in  diameter  and  6  ft. 
mean  pitch.  The  cylinders  are  placed  in  the  sequence  of 
liigh-pressurc,  intermediate- pressure,  and  low-pressure.  A 
very  Huall  space  fore-and-aft  being  available  for  engine  room, 
it  was  necessiiry  to  design  an  engine  as  short  as  possible,  ancl 
for  this  reason  the  valve-chests  were  phiced  athwart  ships  and 
tlie  low-pressure  and  intermediate  cylinders  were  cast  together 
in  one  piece,  while  the  high-pressure  and  intermediate-cylinder 
receivers  were  bolted  together.  All  steam-ports 
!ind  p.issages  arc  calculated  for  a  piston  speed  of 
iMMi  ft..|KT  minute. 

The  ports  in  the  high-pressure  cylinders  are  1  i 
in.  deep  and  ti^  in.  wide,  in  the  inlerinediatc-press- 
iire  cylinder  1;  in.  deep  and  11  in.  wide,  and  the 
low-i>r<'ssnre  cylinder  jiorts  arc  '.H  in.  deep  and  20 
iti.  wiile.  The  plain  steam-pipe  is  oj  in.  in  diam- 
iier.  and  the  e.\haust-pipe  leading  to  the  condenser 
i->  *<  ill.  in  diameter,  biith  pipes  Iteiiig  of  copper. 

TU>-  throttle- valve  is  of  the  balanced  cylindrical  type  fitted 
with  a  rclief-valvj'.  Steam  is  admitted  in  the  middle  of  the 
l>i.jU-j>ressure  valve  to   the   high-pressure   cylinder,   anil   ex- 


piston-valn'  into  one,  ami  is  ptilcnte<l  by  )Ir.  Edward  lleyde, 

M.K.,  with  Wickes  Urolliers,  of  Saginaw,  Mich. 

We  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  Ileyde  valve  that 
is  used  on  tnis  engine,  and  of  which  we  present  a  separate  en- 
graving, alihouirh  the  latter  does  not  illustrate  the  valve  that 
is  used  on  this  particular  engine.  The  great  trouble  that  has 
heretofore  Ix-en  experienced  with  tliLs  type  of  valve  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  rings  were  ajit  to  catch  in  the  ports  if  they  were 
allowed  to  travel  over  llieni.  .ind  that  the  wear  resulted  in  bad 
leakages  of  steam  j>ast  the  iiarking.  With  this  arrangement 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  bottom  face  of  the  valve  is  kept  solid, 
and  that  the  rings  merely  stand  out  (mi  the  back  to  serve  as 
l>alnncing  packing,  and  that  if  they  were  removed  the  valve 
would  work  on  as  usual  with  the  exception  that  it  would  no 
longer  lie  balanced. 

The  low-pressure  valve  is  10  in.  in  diameter,  fitted  with  a  self- 
setting  spring  ring  and  having  }  in,  lap  on  both  ends.    All 
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liausts  at  l««tli  ends  into  a  receiver  connected  with  the  middle 

i)(  thu  iiittTiiiwliule-iiressiire  valve,  from  which  it  cxliaiists  at 

iioth  ends  into  thi-  low-jiressure  valve  in  the  usual  way,  the 
'•\liaust  this  time  being  itirried  by  the  inside  of  the  valve  to 
!lie  condenser.  All  the  cylinders  are  titti'd  with  piston- valves, 
itid  thf!  ports  in  all  valve-chests  are  li(  in.  deej). 

The  high-pressure  valve  is  ."»^  in.  in  (liameter  of  the  "  Ileyde" 
;'alent  type,  with  a  lap  of  1  ,'i,  in.  at  top  and  j  in.  on  bottom. 
The  intermediate  valve  is  also  of  the  '"  Ileyde"  tyi>e,  and  is 
'  ill.  diameter  with  the  same  laps  as  the  high-iiressure.  The 
I'orts  in  the  valve  chamber  extend  only  half  around,  and  the 
valve  is  ket>t  absolutely  sti-ani  tight  'ly  the  half  circular  spring 
'■ing  on  the  opposite  siile  of  the  porls  pressing  the  valve  against 
'lie  lincT,  the  other  half  of  the  ring  lieing  piuncil  to  thevalvc 
making  a  solid  plug-valve.  This  valve  ccmibines  the  ailvan- 
!:igcsof  u  steam-light  tlat  D-valve  and  a  jK-rfectly  balanced 


valves  arc  worked  by  the  Marshall  radial  valve-gear,- all  con- 
nections bein/r  made  adjiistabic.  Steam  is  cut  oil  in  all  cvl- 
inders  at  0.75  stroke  when  in  full  gear.  All  valvc-stenm  are 
of  steel,  the  high  pressure  and  intermeiliate-pressure  Iwing 
li  in.  iu  diameter,  and  the  low-pressure  If  in.  in  diameter. 

The  eccentrics  are  forged  solid  on  the  crank-shaft,  and  the 
straps  are  of  wrought  iron  lined  with  luibbit  metal.  All  pis- 
tons are  of  cast  iroii  of  the  same  weight  :5  in.  deep  and  titled 
with  .self-setting  spting  rings  ;  they  are  securely  fastened  to 
piston  rods  by  means  of  <iuiek  ta|">er  and  nuts."  The  piston- 
rods  are  made  of  the  very  lM>st  mild  steel  1 ;  iu.  in  diameter  for 
the  high-pressure  and  intermediate-pressure,  and  2  in,  in  diam- 
eter for  the  low-piessun'. 

The  crossheads  and  piston-rods  are  in  one  piece,  free  from 
welils,  and  the  slipixrs  are  provided  with  bras.s  gibs'  !H  in. 
dccj)  and  01  in.  w  ide.  the  gudgeons  being  3i  in.  ju  diameter  by 
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4  In.  in  length.  Tiie  connecting-rods  are  also  of  steel  39  in. 
between  centres,  with  the  upper  end  forked.  The  diameter  at 
the  upper  end  is  1}  in.  and  3^  in.  at  the  lower.  The  bolts  in 
the  crosshead  are  H  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  connectine-rod 
b(^Uare  ii  in.  in  diameter,  all  lieing  of  steel.  The  crank-pin 
braun  and  all  main  journals  are  lined  with  Magnolia  anti- 
friction metal. 

The  cylinders  and  valrc-cheets  arc  corered  with  magnesia 
and  lagge<i  with  higlily  polished  mahogany.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  tUreo  wrought- iron  coiuiuaa  in  front,  lotTing  the 
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e&tlrv  front  of  the  engine  open  for  examination  of  the  joornftls, 
and  hy  thm;  cast-iroa  columns  in  tlie  rear,  the  latter  formlog 
tb«  guidf«.  which  are  of  the  slipper  sUile  variety. 

Th«  b«4  plate  is  of  tl>p  glnier  typ«',  with  the  thrust  bearing 
«««^«B,  &ad  hoe  6re  main  jouraa]».  The  ciank-shaft  is  forged 
solid  of  mild  iiteeJ  4J  in.  in  diameter,  with  the  eccentric  and 
thrust  collars  forgini  on.  Ttie  crank  armi  are  2  in.  thick  for 
the  high-prowum.  2i  in.  for  tnternii-«Hat«-pfswure.  and  2i  in. 
for  iow-prcaautc,  with  a  common  width  of  0  in.  The  cranks 
are  placed  130*  apart,  with  tite  int<>rnuiiiate  loading  the  high- 
preaenre,  and  tlM  low-preMure  crank  following.  The  two 
thrust  cotlars  an  IM  in.  in  diameter,  and  1)  in.  in  thlckneaa. 
The  horseshoe*  ue  faced  with  tMihblt  metal,  ami  are  adjuit- 
abie  by  means  of  steel  bolta  an<t  tinuut  nuta. 

The  condenaef  is  of  the  ind<>{<endfOt,  single  acting  trnr. 
with  a  sipsm  cylimlcr  7  in.  In  dlMnetei.  water  and  sir  cytinner 
la  la..  wkI  a  stroke  of  12  in.  weighing  only  g.iVln  ttM..'and  of 
an  entirely  ikw  pattern,  made  by  the  Dean  Brothers  Steam 
l*ump  Works,  of  ln<iI«n«{)olis,  Imi. 

8te«tB  ia  fumlKhfld  by  a  ?  ft.  X  ^i  ft.  ilolierta'  watrr  tube 
boikf.  At  Ui«  working  pmasn  of  t?**  Urn.  per  square  inch 
tfaeaaginc  Is  e»{»ecte«l  to  dc»e!op  a  tnHxlmum  of  itw  I.U.P. 
whes  fitakltig  4tiO  revoiutionx  t>er  minute,  and  tu  maintain  a 
rsk^la^  «»WMs  speett  of  tJie  v«<«i*el  of  I"  staltin-  miiea  per 
hour.  The  engitw  was  deaigooti  by  S.  Aiulorson,  31.  H,  with 
F.  W.  Wheeler  &  Co. 


Pic.  t. 
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SOME  TESTS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRODUCTION 
OF  STEAM.* 


BT  EdUAKD  S.tt'VAOE. 


ExperimenU  with  Tube*  of  Varying  Length*  and  Viameler* 
and  of  Different  Kind*. — The  experiments  made  by  the  Paris, 
Lyons  «fc  Me<iiterranean  Railway  Company,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  late  A.  Henry,  furnish  accurate  data  reganling  the 
effect  of  the  system  of  tubes  used  in  boilers.  The  experiments 
were  first  carried  on  with  a  boiler  having  a  grate  with  an  area 
of  35.2  so.  ft.  and  107.64  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  in  the  flrc- 
box.  It  had  18.5  brass  lul)es  with  a  diameter  of  1.8  in.  on  the 
inside  and  2  in.  on  the  outside.  The  length  of  the  tubes  that 
were  use<l  were  22  ft.  11^  in..  10  ft.  8i  in.,  16  ft.  4j  in.,  14  ft. 
9i  in.,  13  ft.  li  in.,  11  ft.  5J  in.,  and  9  ft.  lOi  in.,  respec- 
tively. 

For  each  length  that  was  tested  the  work  was  done  with  a 
simple  tire-box,  then  a  flre-boz  with  a  short  brick  arch,  one 
with  a  long  brick  arch  and  the  Tenbriuck  boiler.  Finally, 
each  arrangement  included  three  different  rates  of  draft, 
measured  by  the  differences  that  were  found  to  exist  between 
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the  preaBures  in  the  ash-pan  and  the  smoke-box,  eKpresaed  In 
the  height  of  a  column  of  water  which  was  1  in.,  1}  in.,  and 
3  in.  high,  respectiirely.  There  were  also  some  complemen- 
tary tests  made  by  reducing  the  grate  area  and  the  number  of 
tubes  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

In  consequence  of  this  first  series  of,  experiments,  the  work 
was  carried  on  wUb  boilers  having  nearly  tbe  same  fire-box, 
but  with  varying  tubes,  as  follows  :  •  :, 


rOR  WOOD  A.SD  UOSITB-BCBNINO  LOC05I0TTVBS  OS 
TBS  BOU1CAKU.K  RAILBOADS. 


Fig.  s.  - 

STACK  FOR  LOCOMOTIVKS  ON 
THE  NORWEGIAN  STATK  RAIL- 
ROADS. 


'       '-'■         Fig.   6.        " 

STACK  FOR  WOOD-BURNING  LO- 
COMOTIVES ON  THE  MOSCOW. 
BREST  RAILROAD. 
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These  six  boilers  belonged  to  compound  engines  and  were 
made  to  carry  a  steam  pressure  of  225  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

A  third  scries  of  tests  was  made  with  the  Serve  tubes,  hav- 
ing at  first  185  tubes  with  a  diameter  of  1^  in.  on  the  outside, 
and  whose  lengths  were  successively  11  ft.  5J  in.,  9  ft.  lOi  in., 
8  ft.  2i  in.,  and  6  ft.  6f  in.;  then  with  113  tubes  with  an  out- 
side diameter  of  2i  in.  and  lengths  of  13  ft.  1*  In.,  11  ft.  5i  in., 
8  ft.  lOi  in.,  8  ft.  21  in.    All  of  these  experiments  were  made 


with  a  fire-box  famished  with  a  short  arch  and  afterward 
with  a  Tenbrinck  boiler.  The  draft  corresponded  to  columns 
of  water  having  the  heights  of  1  in..  If  in.,  3  in.,  4  in.,  and 
4}  in. 

The  conclusions  that  were  reached  as  the  result  of  these 
numerous  experiments  can  be  applied  in  all  of  their  strictness 
only  to  boilers  that  are  similar  to  those  that  were  expeiimented 
upon.  But  there  are  many  locomotive  boilers  that  are  so 
nearly  like  them  that  we  can  logically  apply  the  conclusions 
to  them,  as  they  do  not  vary  much  from  the  good  practice  of 
the  Company.  It  is  essential  that  the  fuel  should  not  differ 
much  from  the  briquettes  chosen  by  the  Lyons  Company. 
With  these  reaervations  the  experiments  of  the  Lyons  Com- 
pany furnish  accurate  data  thai  is  applicable  to  very  many 


The  experiments  have  led  to  the  following  conclusions ; 
With  the  ordinar}'  arrangement  of  tubes,  185  in  number,  and 
with  a  diameter  of  2  in.  on  the  outside,  the  evaporation  of  the 
boiler  touches  its  highest  point  whea  the  length  tuds  from 
13  ft.  H  in.  to  14  ft.  9  In.,  and  that  the  utilization  of  fuel, 
naturally  less  with  longer  tubes,  is  nevertheless  satisfactory. 
By  reducing  the  number  of  tubes  the  production  of  steam 
falls  oS,  but  the  eoo&omlc&l  utiUzation  of  the  fuel  remains 
about  the  same. 

The  increase  of  the  diameter  of  the  tubes  and  the  reduction 
of  tiieSr  iiiiml>eT  incresaes  the  production  oi  steaxo,  bj  goring 


Fig.  7. 

THE   MjkcALLAN*¥ABlABLE   EXHAUST   ON   TUB    6B£AT 
EASTERN  RAILWAT. 

a  larger  section  for  the  escape  of  the  products  of  combustioa 
from  the  fire.    The  ecosomical  consumption  of  fac!  is  re- 
duced when  the  diameter  is  increased  in  consequence  of  % 
reduction  in  the  heating  surface,  but  the  advantages  accruing^  ; 
from  a  more  abundant  production  of  steam  justifies  the  use. 
of  tubes  ranging  in  diameter  from  2  in.  to  2^  in. 

The  Serve  tu&s  give  their  maximum  production  of  steam  at 
lengths  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  smooth  tubes  (6  ft. 
6f  in.  to  8  ft.  2i  in.).  It  is  shown  by  a  comjmrison  of  the  ^ 
different  results  obtained  with  experiments  with  the  Serve 
tubes,  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  with  them  the  same  evapora- 
tive  efficiency  and  the  same  utilization  of  the  fuel  as  with  the 
smooth  tubes,  and  at  the  same  time  shorten  the  boUer,  thus 
materially  reducing  the  weight. 

Some  locomotives  on   the  Northern  Railway  have  been  . 
equipped  with  Serve  tubes  having  an  outside  diameter  of 
2}  in.,  and  a  length  of  from  11  ft.  5|  in.  to  13  ft.  H  in.     The 
boilers  that  have  been  fitted  with  these  tubes  have  given  good 
results  in  service. 

In  making  an  application  of  these  tubes  to  tube-sheets  that  - 
are  already  in  service,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  depth  of  the  ' 
wings  a  trifle,  and  also  to  shorten  them  by  making  the  tubes 
smooth  for  a  part  of  their  length.     The  experiments  of  the 
Northern  Railway  Company*  have  shown  that,  with  propor- 
tions suitable  to  the  width  and  the  length  of  the  wings,  in 
tubes  of  2  in.  diameter  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  same  evapora- 
tive efficiency  with  a  better  utilization  of  the  fuel,  the  draft  re-  ' 
maining  the  same  ;  the  amount  of  fuel  burned  per  hour  dimin- 
ishes a  little,  but  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  has  been 
found  to  remain  about  the  same,  which  is  aq  ^yidcQt  advan- 
tage. 

*  See  AxKBioAX  BHunnsBB  for  Jane,  18M. 
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Arrangement  of  the  Tuba  in  the  Boiler.— The 
inged  staggered  or  in  vertical  rows.     The  seco 


tubes  are  ar- 
ranged staggered  or  in  vertical  rows.  The  second  arrange- 
ment is  the  one  that  is  generally  preferred,  as  it  seems  to 
facilitate  the  disengagement  of  the  steam,  and  to  offer  no  im- 
pediment to  the  fall  of  the  deposits  of  solid  matter. 


.-  "-■  '    Fig.  8.       -  ^■''    '      .        ■ 

SMOKB-BOZ  AND  EXHAUST  FOR  LOCOMOTIVES  ON  THE  NORWEGIAN 
STATE  RAILROADS. 


the  tubes  into  consideration  has  no  appreciable  effect.  The 
diSerence  in  the  production  of  steam,  if  any  exists,  tliat  could 
be  attributed  to  the  use  of  different  metals,  could  only  be 
proven  indirectly  by  tlie  greater  thickness  of  the  deposits  that 
are  put  upon  the  iron  ;  and  this  greater  thickness  haa  not  been 
demonstrated.  In  fact,  some  experiments  that  were  made  by 
the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  Company,  on  sone  boilers 


r  ' 


«.'■'■:,• 


Fig.  10. 

THE  ADAMS  EXHADST  ON  THE  LONDON  i,   SODTaWESTERN 

RAILWAY. 


Fig.  9. 

SMOKE-BOX  FOR  COMPOUND    LOCOMOTIVES   ON    THE    PARIS, 
LYONS  *  MEDITERANIAN  RAILROAD. 

Influence  of  the  Metal  of  tlie  Tube*.— In  making  a  theoretical 
study  of  the  transmission  of  the  heat  of  hot  gases  to  water, 
we  see  that  the  quantity  transmitted  depends  especially  on 
the  coefficient  of  transmission  of  the  heat  from  the  metal  to 
the  water  ;  the  difference  l)etween  tlje  coefflclent  of  conducti- 
bility  given  by  brass  and  iron  when  we  take  the  thinness  of 


-■■■■"    Fig.  II.  -- 

VARIABLE.  EXHAUST  FOR  LOCOMOTIVES  ON  THE  ROUMANIAN 
RAILROADS. 

where  the  tubes  are  covered  with  a  light  scale,  and  where  the 
production  was  somewhat  less  than  with  new  brass  tubes,, 
there  was  nothing  to  piove  that  the  effect  was  due  to  tbe  dif- 
ference in  the  metals  U8e<l. 

Teite  of  the  Influenre  of  the  Volvtne  of  the  Smoke-box. — For  a 
long  time  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that  the  volume  of 
the  smoke-box  should  be  somewhat  restricted,  but  for  the  past 
13  years  the  extended  smoke-box  has  had  the  most  gweral 
adoption  in  North  America.  The  reason  for  this  elongation 
seems  to  be  to  provide  an  extended  netting  area  for  arrest- 
ing the  sparks,  and  to  afford  a  place  for  catching  the  cisders. 
Tlie  example  for  America  was  followed  by  a  large  num^r  of 
European  railway  managers,  who  made  trials  of  the  extended 
smoke-box  ;  but  these  attempts  have  not,  as  a  rule,  had  any 
extended  application.  In  America,  even,  the  practice  of  this 
arrangement  does  not  seem  to  be  as  generally  admitted  to  be 
as  useful  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
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-Experimeiits  on  the  effect  of  the  volume  of  the  smoke-box 
of  delicate;  for  observations  on  the  pressure  in  this  space, 
traversed  as  it  is  by  very  rapid  currents,  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult ;  and  the  pressure  varies  at  very  short  intervals.  Finally,'^ 
tlie  tests  whicli  were  made  seem  to  show  tliat  a  great  increase 
of  the  volume  of  the  smoke-box  does  not  improve  the  draft 
and  offers  no  direct  advantage. 

Influenee  of  Different  Form*  of  Smoke  boxes  and  Spark  Ar- 
re»ten.-^As  a  form  of  smoke-box  that  differs  somewhat  from 
the  usual  arrangements,  we  will  cite  the  one  adopted  for  the 
Belgian  State  locomotives  ;  the  «tack,  which  is  quadrangular 
and  with  a  very  large  base,  is  like  an  extension  of  this  box. 


■■■"  Fig.  127^ •■"•'^^  ■  •■■•     ■ 

ANNULAR  EXHAUST  OP  THK  WESTERN  RAILROAD  OP  FRANCE. 

The  working  of  these  locomotives,  provided  as  they  are  with 
very  large  ^rate-surfaces  to  burn  exceedingly  fine  coal,  is  sat- 
isfactory ;  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  express  an  opinion  based 
on  the  value  of  the  arrangements  adopted  for  these  locomo- 
tives in  view  of  more  general  applications.  The  spark  ar- 
resters are  composed  of  a  netting  of  iron  wire  with  meshes 
more  or  less  fine,  and  sometimes  perforated  plates.  These 
accessories  are  compulsory  in  certain  countries,  especially  in 
France,  and  are  often  used  in  other  places. 

When  the  nature  of  the  fuel  permits,  it  is  perhaps  advan- 
tageous to  do  away  with  them,  for  these  screens  always  injure 
the  draft.  With  the  large  meshes  usually  adopted  they  have 
no  advantageous  influence,  especially  in  reducing  to  any  great 
extent  the  amount  of  sparks  thrown  from  the  stack. 

Instead  of  the  flat  screens,  it  is  possible  to  use  a  netting  in 
the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  as  shown  in  figs.  1  and  2.  The 
Southern  Railway  Company  of  France  use  two  grates,  placed 
one  above  the  other.  Whatever  may  be  the  arrangement  of 
these  screens,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  sparks  when  light 
fuel  is  used. 

When  flres  are  especially  to  be  feared,  it  is  then  best  to  em- 
ploy very  powerful  locomotives  and  avoid  the  use  of  certain 
light  fuels.  The  use  of  the  diamond  stack  as  spark  arresters, 
which  was  formerly  in  general  use  throughout  the  United 
States,  is  gradually  disappearing.  There  are  still,  however, 
some  applications  of  it  to  be  found  in  Europe,  as  shown  in 
figs.  S-6.  Certain  arrangements  of  this  kind  recall  the  chim- 
ney tops,  which  for  several  centuries  have  capped  the  chun- 
neys  of  Venetian  houses. 

TetU  of  the  Different  Sy»tem»  of  Exhaust*.— It  i»  very  difl5- 
cult  to  get  an  exact  valuation  of  different  systems  of  exhausts 
by  the  aid  of  exact  experiments,  but  the  knowledge  comes 
rather  from  observation  of  the  working  engines  in  regular  ser- 
vice. With  the  ordinary  blast  pipe  the  variation  of  the  sec- 
tion which  can  be  easily  obtained  is  a  valuable  assistant :  the 
variable  exhaust  is  In  principle  evidently  superior  to  the  fixed 
exhaust.  It  is,  nevertheless,  necessary  to  arrange  it  so  that 
an  exaggerated  reduction  of  the  opening  cannot  be  made  ; 
the  lack  of  suitable  stops  for  limiting  the  closing  of  the  valves 
is  frequent,  and  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  bad  results  ob- 
tained by  this  class  of  apparatus.  The  recent  applications  of 
the  variable  exhaust,  which  has  been  made  in  England,  espe- 
cially on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  as  shown  in  tig.  7,  con- 
firms this  opinion.  The  practice  of  different  companies,  and 
especially  the  recent  tests  which  have  been  made  on  the  East- 
ern Railway  of  France,  indicate  that  the  poeition  given  in 


England  to  the  top  of  the  exhaust-pipe  is  the  best  one ;  it 
ought  not  to  be  much  above  the  "upper  row  of  tubes.    The 

conical  prolongation  of  the  stack  down  into  the  smoke-box,  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted  funnel,  works  very  well  with  a 
slightly  elevated  exhaust.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exhaust- 
pipe  in  the  bottom  of  the  smoke-box  with  a  series  of  sheet- 
iron  cones  superimposed  over  it  iias  been  generally  abandoned, 
because  it  obstructs  the  smoke-box  without  any  marked  ad- 
vantage. Fig  8  shows  an  example  of  a  very  low  exhaust- 
pipe. 

In  America  a  deflector  plate  which  turns  the  gases  and  cin- 
ders down  toward  the  bottom  of  the  box  is  generally  used 
with  the  extended  front.  Application  of  a  similar  arrange- 
ment has  also  been  recently  made  in  Europe.  The  Paris, 
Lyons  &  Mediterranean  Railway  Company  have  made  an  ap- : 
plication  of  a  special  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  9.  The  an- 
nular exhaust  seems  to  utilize  the  steam  and  produce  a  good 
draft  with  a  slight  back  pressure  on  the  pistons,  better  than 
other  systems.  The  pipe  shown  in  flg.  10,  designed  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Adams,  Engineer  of  the  London  &  Southwestern  Rail- 
way, has  had  an  extensive  application,  and  seems  to  have 
given  general  satisfaction.  Figs.  11,  12,  and  13  show  different 
forms  of  the  annular  exhaust.  Finally,  a  good  arrangement 
of  exhausts  in  the  locomotives,  which  is  really  a  matter  of 
extreme  importance,  is  best  obtained  by  trials  and  by  the  ajK- 
plications  of  the  empirical  rules. 

Tests  of  the  Influence  which  Speed  has  on  the  Production  of 
Steam. — The  exhaust  discharges  l)ecome  more  frequent  as  the 
speed  of  the  locomotive  increases.  At  the  same  speed  they 
are  more  rapid  as  the  driving-wheels  are  smaller.  As  a  whole, 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  special  increase  due  to  the 
multiplicity  of  the  exhaust  discharges.  The  most  salient  fact 
on  this  subject  is  the  good  combustion,  which  is  usually  ob- 
tained in  the  two-cylinder  compound  locomotives,  as  com- 
pared with  the  simple  engines  with  the  same  number  of  cyl- 
inders. 

The  conclusions  which  have  been  reached  as  the  results  of 
these  investigations  are  : 

1 .  That,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  best  to  have  the  tubes  <^ 
locomotives  longer  than  from  12  ft.  9  in.  to'  13  ft.  li  in. 

2.  The  section  for  gas  passage  ought  to  be  as  large  as  pos- 
sible, a  point  which  justifies  doing  away  with  ferrules.  The 
diameter  of  the  tubes  ought  not  to  be  too  small,  neither  should 
they  be  too  near  together.  As  far  as  it  is  possible,  it  is  best 
tliat  their  inside  diameter  should  be  from  li  to  2  in.,  and  that 
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the  distance  between  the  holes  in  the  tube-sheets  should  not 
be  less  than  from  |  in.  to  }  in. 

3.  The  Serve  tubes  work  well  on  locomotives  when  their 
outside  diameter  is  from  2|  in.  to  2i  in.,  and  when  the  length 
of  the  tube  is  short.  It  is,  perhaps,  advantageous  to  substi- 
tute them  for  ordinary  tubes  of  2  in.  in  diameter,  but  by 
making  a  correspwnding  reduction  in  the  depth  of  the  wings. 

4.  The  comparative  workings  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
tubes,  whether  in  staggered  or  vertical  rows,  does  not  appear, 
but  preference  is  generally  given  to  the  second  arrangement.   •* 

5.  The  kind  of  metal  used  is  a  matter  of  indifference  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  prwluction  of  steam. 

6.  The  effect  of  volume  of  the  smoke  arch  is  hardly  per- 
ceptible. The  extended  smoke-box  of  the  American  type,  as 
tested  in  Europe  by  many  railroads,  does  not  seem,  as  a  gen- 
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eral  rule,  to  give  any  better  results  than  boxes  of  average 
capacity.    It  seems  preferable,  therefore,  to  retain  the  latter. 

7.  No  marked  superiority  can  be  claimed  for  any  particular 
type  of  stack.  That  form  which  is  slightly  conical  and  belled 
out  toward  the  top  seems  preferable  In  a  general  way.  It  is 
well  to  extend  the  stack  down  into  the  interior  of  the  smoke- 
box,  belling  it  out  larger  into  the  form  of  a  funnel.  The 
height  of  the  exhaust  pipe  should  not  be  above  the  upper  row 
of  tubes. 

8.  No  arrangement  of  spark  arresters  can  bp  set  down  as 
possessing  a  marked  advantage.  All  hinder  the  draft  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  without  being  absolutely  efScient.  The 
simple  netting  suffices  in  almost  every  case. 

0.  Among  the  different  systems  of  exhaust,  the  annular 
arrangement  seems  to  be  slightlr  superior  to  the  others.  It 
is  complicated  when  it  is  desired  to  render  ihe  section  of  the 
pipe  variable  ;  in  other  respects  it  is  desirable. 

10.  All  single  exhau.st-pipcs  should  be  variable.  It  is  best, 
however,  that  the  variation  should  not  have  so  wide  a  range 
as  to  permit  too  great  a  reduction  of  section.  It  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  lack  of  such  a  limit  that  variable  exhausts  have 
been  so  often  consideretl  injurious  or  useless.  The  simple 
arrangement  of  two  movable  valves  seems  very  efficient. 

11.  we  will  repeat  here  the  recommendation  laid  down  in 
No.  7  above,  regarding  the  exhaust-pipe,  which  ought  not  to 
be  above  the  upper  row  of  tubes,  oven  if  the  stack  is  not  ex- 
tended down  into  the  smoke- box. 

12.  The  speed  has  no  influence  on  the  production  of  the 
steam  ;  in  other  words,  with  an  equal  weight  of  steam  ex- 
hausted per  minute  with  the  same  pressure  in  the  cylinders  at 
the  beginning  of  the  prc-exhaust,  the  greater  or  less  fre<iuency 
of  the  exhaust  impulse  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  This  fact 
has  been  brought  out  by  the  working  of  two-cylinder  com- 
pound locomotives. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  BOILER  ATTENDANTS. 


The  Manchester  Steam  Users'  Association  a  few  months 
ago  issued  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  its  "  Instructions 
to  Boiler  Attendants. "  These  we  have  pleasure  in  reproduc- 
ing, believing  that  their  publication  may  prove  useful  to  steam 
users. 

Oetting  up  Steam.— VTarm  the  boiler  gradually.  Do  not 
get  up  steam  from  cold  water  in  less  than  six  hours.  If  pos- 
sible, light  the  fires  over  night. 

Notbini;  tarnB  a  new  boiler  iuto  an  old  one  eooner  tban  gettioK  up  Bteam 
too  quickly.  It  bogs  the  famace  tabex,  leads  to  groovine,  strains  the  rnd 
plate*,  and  sometimea  ripa  the  ring  seams  of  rivets  at  the  bottom  of  the 
■bell.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  blow  steam  into  the  cold  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler,  or  to  open  the  blow-ont  Up  and  draw  the  hot  water  down  from 
the  top. 

Firing. — Fire  regularly.  After  firing,  open  the  ventilating 
grid  in  the  door  for  a  minute  or  so.  Keep  the  bars  covered 
right  up  to  the  bridge.  Keep  as  thick  a  fire  as  the  quality 
of  coal  will  allow.  Do  not  rouse  the  fires  with  a  rake. 
Should  the  coal  cake  together,  run  a  slicer  in  on  the  top  of 
the  bars  and  Kently  break  up  the  burning  mass. 

Repeated  trials  haveabown  that  under  ordinarily  fair  conditions  no'smoke 
need  be  made  with  careful  hand-flriog.  Alternate  Blde-firing  is  very  simple 
and  very  efflcacloas. 

Cleaning  Fires  and  Slaking  A$?ie».—C\ea,n  the  fires  as  often 
as  the  clinker  renders  it  necessary.  Clean  one  side  at  a  time, 
80  as  not  to  make  smoke.  Do  not  slake  the  clinkers  and  ashes 
on  the  flooring  plates  in  front  of  the  boiler,  but  draw  them 
dlrxtly  into  an  iron  barrow  and  wheel  them  away. 

slaking  ashes  on  the  flooring  plates  corrodes  the  front  of  the  boiler  at  the 
flat  end-plate,  and  also  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  shell  where  resting  on  the  front 
cross  wall. 

Feed-  Water  5upp?y.— Set  the  feed-valve  so  as  to  give  a  con- 
stant supply,  and  keep  the  water  up  to  the  height  indicated 
by  the  water-level  pointer. 

There  ia  no  economy  In  keeping  a  great  depth  of  water  over  the  fnmare 
crowns,  while  the  steam  space  is  reduced  thereby,  and  thus  the  boiler 
rendered  more  liable  to  prime.  Nor  is  there  any  economy  In  keeping  a  very 
little  water  over  the  fui  nace  crowns,  while  the  furnaces  are  thereby  rendered 
more  liable  to  be  laid  bare. 

Ola»$  Water  Gauge*  and  Float*. — Blow  through  the  test  tap 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gauge  hourly,  as  well  as  through  the  tap 
in  the  bottom  neck,  and  the  tap  in  the  top  neck  twice  daily. 
These  taps  should  be  blown  through  more  frequently  when 
the  water  is  sedimentary,  and  whenever  the  movement  of  the 
water  in  the  glass  is  at  all  sluggish.  Should  either  of  the  thor- 
oughfares become  choked,  clean  them  out  with  a  wire.  Work 
the  floats  up  and  down  bv  hand  three  or  four  times  a  day  to 
see  that  they  are  quite  free.  Always  test  the  glass  water 
gauges  and  the  floats  thoroughly  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing before  firing  up,  and  at  the  commencement  of  every  shift. 


It  does  not  follow  that  there  is  plenty  of  water  in  the  bailer  because 
there  is  plenty  of  water  iu  the  eauge  gla^s.  The  passages  may  be  choked. 
Also  Ehptt  gan<;e  glasses  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  Fci.l  ones,  and  ex- 
plosions have  resulted  therefrom.  Hence  the  Importance  of  blowing 
through  the  test  taps  freiiuently. 

Blow-out  Tap*  and  Scum  Tap*.  —Open  the  blow-out  tap  in 
the  morning  before  the  engine  is  started,  and  at  dkiner  time 
when  the  engine  is  at  rest.  Open  the  scum  tap  wben  the  en- 
gine is  running,  before  breakfast,  before  dinner,  and  after 
dinner.  If  the  water  is  sedimentary,  run  down  \  in.  of  water 
at  each  blowing.  If  not  sedimentary,  merelv  tura  the  taps 
round.  See  that  the  water  is  at  the  height  indicated  by  the 
water-level  pointer  at  the  time  of  opening  the  scum  lap.  Do 
not  neglect  blowing  out  for  a  single  day,  even  though  anti- 
incrustation  compositions  are  put  into  the  boiler. 

Water  should  be  blown  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  when  4eam  is  not 
being  drawn  off.  so  that  the  water  may  be  at  rest  and  the  sediment  have  an 
opportunity  of  settling.  Water  should  be  blown  from  the  surface  when 
steam  is  being  drawn  off,  so  that  the  water  may  be  in  ebullition  and  the 
scum  floating  on  the  top.  If  the  water  be  below  the  pointer,  tke  scam  tap 
will  blow  steam  ;  if  abore  the  pointer,  the  scummer  will  miss  tke  scum. 

Safety-  Valve*. — Lift  each  safety-valve  by  hand  in  the  morn- 
ing before  setting  to  work,  to  see  that  it  is  tree,  if  there  is 
a  low-water  safety-valve,  test  it  occasionally  by  loitering  the 
water  level  to  see  that  the  valve  begins  to  blow  at  the  right 
point.  When  the  boiler  is  laid  off,  examine  the  float  and 
levers  and  see  that  they  aw  free,  and  that  they  give  the  valve 
the  full  rise. 

If  the  safety-vaWes  are  allowed  to  go  to  sleep,  they  may  get  set  fast. 

Opening  Drain-Tap*  and  Steam- Pipes. — If  the  bofler  is  one 
of  a  ranee  and  the  branch  steam-pipe  between  the  junction 
valve  and  the  main  steam-pipe  is  so  constructed  as  to  allow 
water  to  lodge  therein,  open  the  drain  tap  immediately  the 
boiler  is  laid  off,  and  keep  it  open  until  the  boiler  is  set  to 
work  again.  If  the  main  steam-pipe  is  so  constructed  as  to 
allow  water  to  lodge  therein,  open  the  drain-tap  immediately 
the  engine  is  shut  down,  and  keep  it  open  till  the  engine  is 
set  to  work  again. 

If  water  is  allowed  to  lodge  in  the  pipes,  it  is  impossible  to  blow  it  out 
under  slenm  pressure  without  danger.  Attempting  to  do  this  frequently 
sets  up  a  water  hammer  action  within  the  pipes,  and  from  this  casse  several 
e.xplosions  have  occurred.  The  only  safe  plan  isNnr  toletiodgiacntoeenr, 
or  to  shut  off  the  steam  before  opening  toe  drain-tape. 

Shartnet*  of  Water.— II  the  boiler  is  found  to  be  short  of 
water,  throw  open  the  fire-doors,  lower  the  dampers,  ease  the 
safety-valves,  and  set  the  engine  going,  if  at  rest,  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  pressure.  If  the  boiler  is  one  of  a  series  slMit  down 
Ihe  junction  valve.  If  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
water  has  not  jsunk  below  the  level  of  the  furnace  crowns, 
and  they  show  no  signs  of  distress,  turn  on  the  foed,  and 
either  draw  the  fires  quickly,  beginning  at  the  fk-ont,  or 
smother  them  with  ashes  or  anything  ready  to  hand.  If  there 
is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  water  has  sunk  below  the  level 
of  the  furnace  crowns,  withdraw,  and  leave  the  safety-valves 
blowing.     Warn  passers-by  from  the  front. 

E.vsiSG  THE  SAr«TT-VALva.«  — If  either  the  construction  of  th«  boiler  or 
the  character  of  the  f eed-w  ater  ia  such  as  to  render  the  boiler  liabl«to  prime, 
the  safety-valve  should  be  eased  gently. 

Turning  on  the  Fied.— From  experiments  theM.  S.  U.  A.  ha| conduct 
ed.it  appears  that  this  is  the  bust  thing  to  do  in  nearly  every  esse,  especially 
where  the  feed  ia  inttodaced  behind  Ihe  firebridge,  as  it  would  (tnid  to  re- 
store the  water  level,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cool  and  reinviforaie  Ihe 
furnace  plates.  While,  however,  the  experiments  showed  that  Siowering 
cold  water  on  to  red-hot  furnace  crowns  would  not,  as  had  beencenerally 
supposed,  lead  to  a  sudden  and  violent  generation  of  steam  which  Hie  safety- 
valves  could  not  control,  and  the  shell  could  not  resist,  it  is  ihou^t  that  if 
the  furnace  crowns  were  very  hot  and  just  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  the 
generation  of  a  few  a<lditional  pounds  of  steam  might  turn  the  scale  and 
lead  to  collapse.  Thus  it  might  t>e  wise  to  turn  on  the  feed  iu  some  cases 
and  not  in  others,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  furnaces  were  over- 
heated, and  this  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  Vnder  the^e  circnmttaiices  a 
hard  and  fast  rule  applicable  to  all  cases  cannot  be  laid  down,  and  there- 
fore having  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  fireman,  the  advice  to  torn  on  the 
feed,  as  a  general  rule,  is  confined  to  those  cases  where  the  water  has  not 
sunk  below  the  level  of  the  furnace  crowns. 

DiiAwiNS  TBI  Fires  —This  ought  not  to  l>c  attempted  If  tli«  furnace 
crowns  have  begun  to  bulge  out  of  shape.  At  Clay  Cross,  near  <'beaier- 
fleld,  on  Thursday,  January  14,  1869,  as  the  attendant  was  In  tlii'  set  of 
drawing  the  fire  fnim  a  Cornish  boiler  o\erhealed  from  shortness  of  wster, 
tlie  furnace  crown  rent,  when  the  torrent  of  steam  and  hot  w«ter  that 
ensued  blew  him  backward  to  a  distance  of  2S  yards,  rake  in  hand,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  At  Gorton,  near  Mamhester,  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 15,  l^'i.  the  attendant  on  discovering  that  the  water  had  disappeared 
from  the  gauge  glaas.  Immwiiately  began  to  draw  the  fires  While  engaged 
in  doing  this  the  crown  of  the  left-band  furnace  collapsed,  and  thealteniunt 
was  so  seriously  scalded  that  he  died  the  same  day.  Drawing  the  fires 
when  the  water  is  out  of  sight  mast  always  be  a  matter  of  more  or  less  risk, 
as  there  is  a  difficulty  in  determinlnK  how  far  and  for  how  long  a  lime  the 
furnace  crowns  have  tieen  laid  bare.  If  it  is  known  that  the  water  has  only 
jnst  passed  out  of  sight,  say  from  the  sticking  fust  of  the  bli>w.<>at  tap 
when  attampting  to  shut  it,  the  fires  might  be  drawn  with  safety.  But  if 
an  empty  gauge  glass  has  been  mistaken  for  a  full  one,  and  the  beiler  has 
been  worked  on  in  this  state  for  some  time,  the  case  will  be  different. 
Again,  there  would  l>e  more  risk  in  drawing  the  fires  from  a  plain  furnace 
tune  than  from  one  strengthened  with  encircling  rings,  and  from  oae  made 
of  ordinary  plates  than  from  one  made  of  ductile  steel,  or  of  iron  equal  10 
Low  Moor  or  Bowling.  80  that  a  fire  may  be  aafely  drawn  in  one  case  and 
not  in  another.    Discrktion  mvst  be  Exercibeu. 
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It  is  an  extremely  respoiuible  ta»k  to  frWe  any  rrcommendatinn  with  re- 
gtri  to  the  treatment  of  a  boiler  when  short  of  water  and  working  under 
(team  presaurc,  that  shall  be  applicable  to  every  case  under  every  variety 
of  circumataiice.  A  boiler  attendant  has  no  right  to  neglect  his  water  sup- 
ply and  allow  it  to  run  ehort,  nor  has  he  a  riglit  to  charge  the  fires  without 
making  xure  that  the  furnace  crowui  are  covered.  Should  heneglect  these 
simple  precautions  it  is  impossible  to  put  matters  right  without  some  risk 
beine  run.  A  boiler  with  hot  fires  and  with  furnace  crowns  gbort  of  water 
is  a  dangerous  instrument  to  deal  with,  and  the  attendant  who  has  done  the 
wrong  mnet  bear  the  risk.  The  best  advice  the  M.  S.  U.  A.  can  ^e  the 
boiler  attendants  on  this  subject  is.  Do  not  lit  Bbortniss  or  Watsk 
Occur.    Kj»f  a  Shasp  Look-odt  on  the  Water-Gauob. 

U»e  of  Anii-Inertutation  Comporitiont. — Do  not  use  anj  of 
these  without  the  consent  of  the  M.  S.  U.  A.  If  used,  never 
introduce  them  in  heavy  charges  at  the  manhole  or  safety- 
valre,  but  in  small  daily  quantities  along  with  the  feed-water. 
Many  fnmace  crowns  have  been  overheated  and  bnleed  out  of  shape 
through  the  use  of  anti-incrastation  compoeilione,  and  in  some  cases  ex- 
plosions have  resDlted.  See  H.  S.  U.  A.  Monthly  Reports  for  June,  1869, 
and  April,  1877. 

Emptying  the  Boiler.  —Do  not  empty  the  boiler  under  steam 
pressure,  but  cool  it  down  with  the  water  in  ;  then  open  the 
blow-out  tap  and  let  the  water  pour  out.  To  quicken  the 
cooling  the  damper  may  be  left  open,  and  the  steam  blown 
off  through  the  safetv-valves.  Do  not  on  any  account  dash 
cold  water  on  to  the  hot  plates.  But  in  cases  of  emergency, 
pour  cold  water  in  before  the  hot  water  is  let  out,  and  mix 
the  two  together,  so  as  to  cool  the  boiler  down  generally,  and 
not  locally. 

If  a  boiler  Is  blown  olT  under  steam  pressure  the  plates  and  brickwork  are 
left  hot.  The  hot  plates  harden  the  scale,  and  the  hot  brickwork  hurts  the 
boiler.  Cold  water  dashed  on  to  hot  plates  will  cause  severe  straining  by 
local  contraction,  sometimes  sufficient  to  firactore  the  seams. 

Cleaning  Out  tfie  Boiler.— Cle&n  out  the  boiler  at  least  every 
two  months,  and  oftener  if  the  water  is  sedimentary.  Re- 
move all  the  scale  and  sediment  as  well  as  the  flue  dust  and 
soot.  Show  the  scale  and  sediment  to  the  manager.  Pstss 
through  the  flues,  and  see  not  only  that  all  the  soot  and  flue 
dust  has  been  removed,  but  that  the  plates  have  been  well 
brushed.  Also  see  whether  the  flues  are  damp  or  dry,  and  if 
damp  find  out  the  cause.  Further,  see  that  the  thoroughfares 
in  the  glass  water  gauges  and  in  the  blow-out  elbow-pipe,  as 
well  as  the  thoroughfares  and  the  perforations  in  the  mtemal 
feed  dispersion-pipe  and  the  scum-pipe  are  free.  Take  the 
feed-pipe  and  the  scum  troughs  out  of  the  boiler  if  necessary 
to  clean  them  thoroughly.  Take  the  taps,  if  not  asbestos- 
packed,  and  the  feed-valve  to  pieces,  examine,  clean,  and 
grease  them,  and  if  necessary  grind  them  in  with  a  little  fine 
.sand.    Examine  the  fusible  plugs. 

All  taps,  whether  aabestos-))acked  or  metal  to  metal,  should  be  followed 
in  worliiiig,  especially  when  new.  The  gland  should  be  screwed  (Iohu  as 
foond  necessary  so  as  to  keep  the  plug  down  to  its  work,  otherw  ise  it  may 
rise,  let  the  water  pass,  and  become  scored. 

Preparation  for  Entire  Eeamination.—Coo\  the  boiler  and 
carefully  clean  it  out  as  explained  above,  and  also  dry  it  well 
internally.  When  the  inspector  comes,  show  him  both  scale 
and  sediment  as  well  as  the  old  cap  of  the  fusible  plug,  and 
tell  him  of  any  defects  that  have  manifested  themselves  in 
working,  and  of  any  repairs  or  alterations  that  have  been 
made  since  the  last  examination. 

Unless  a  boiler  is  suitably  prepared,  a  satisfactory  entire  examination  can- 
not be  made.  Inspectors  are  sent  at  coDsiderabl'e  expense  to  make  entire 
examinations,  and  it  is  a  grsat  disappointment  when  their  viaits  are  wasted 
for  want  of  preparation. 

Precautions  at  to  Entering  Boiier.— Before  getting  inside 
the  boiler,  if  it  is  one  of  a  series,  take  off  the  junction-valve 
hand- wheel,  and  if  the  blow-out  tap  is  connected  to  a  common 
waste-pipe,  make  sure  that  the  tap  is  shut  and  the  key  in 
safe  keeping. 

From  the  neglect  of. these,  precautions,  men  worUne  inside  boilers  have 
been  faUlly  scdded.     -  '  •  » 

FuHble  Plugs. — Keep  these  free  from  soot  on  the  fire  side 
and  from  incrustation  on  the  water  side.  Change  the  fusible 
metal  once  every  year,  at  the  time  of  preparing  for  the 
M.  8.  U.  A.  annual  entire  examination. 

If  fusible  pings  are  allowed  to  become  incmsted,  or  if  the  metal  be  worked 
loo  long,  they  become  aselsas,  and  many  furnace  crowns  have  rent  from 
Shortness  of  water,  even  though  fitted  with  fusible  plugs. 

General  Keeping  of  Boiler.— PoUah  up  the  brass  and  other 
bright  work  in  the  fittings.  Sweep  up  the  flooring  plate  fre- 
quently. Keep  ashes  and  water  out  of  the  hearth  pit  below 
the  flooring  plates.  Keep  the  space  on  the  top  of  the  boiler 
free,  and  brush  it  down  once  or  twice  a  week.  Take  a  pleas- 
ure in  keeping  the  boiler  and  the  boiler-house  clean  and 
bright,  and  in  preventing  smoke. 

Lavinoton  E.  Fletcher,  Mem.  Inst.  C.E., 

Chief  Engineer. 
Oflices  of  the  Manchester  Steam  Users'  Association,  9  Mount 
Street,  Albert  Square,  Manchester,  September  14,  1893. 


TO  BOILER-OWTJERa. 

A  drain  tap  should  be  fixed  in  every  branch  steam-pipe,  as 
well  as  in  every  main  steam-pipe  which  is  so  laid  as  to  allow 
water  to  accumulate  therein. 

A  water-gauge  tap  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  boiler  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  furnace  crowns  would  help  a  boiler  at- 
tendant, in  case  of  shortness  of  water,  to  determine  whether 
it  was  safe  to  draw  the  fires  and  turn  on  the  feed. 

A  low-water  safety-valve  would  give  warning  in  the  event 
of  shortness  of  water  in  time  to  prevent  danger. 

The  feed  should  be  delivered  well  behind  the  fire-bridge. 


A  STEAM  INSPECTION  CAR. 


The  steam  inspection  car,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration, 
is  one  that  has  been  designed  and  built  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Barnes, 
of  Rochester,  Mich.,  and  is  used  bv  him  in  going  and  return- 
ing from  work  at  the  crossing  of  the  Michigan  Central  & 
M.  A.  L.  Railroad.  The  car  is  of  the  three-wheeled  type  that 
is  so  well  known  and  that  has  been  used  for  so  many  years. 
Theengine  is  a  single,  vertical  engine  with  a  cylinder  2^^  In. 
in  diameter,  with  a  piston-stroke  of  3  in.  The  driving-wheels 
are  17  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  geared  to  the  engine  by  means 
of  a  No.  25  sprocket  wheel  and  chain.  The  sprocket  wheel 
on  the  engine  shaft  has  13  teeth,  while  that  on  the  driving- 
axle  has  22  teeth,  so  that  the  engines  make  1^  revolutions 
for  each  revolution  of  the  wheel.  This  proportion  is  such 
that  the  engine  makes  about  2,000  revolutions  per  mile. 


BARNES'  STEAK  INSPECTION  CAR. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  porcupine  type,  and  is  built  with  a  cen- 
tral pipe  3  in.  in  diameter  and  20  in.  long  with  seventy-four 
t  in.  nipples,  each  3i  in.  long,  screwed  into  the  main  pipe. 
These  nipples  have  caps  over  the  ends.  The  boiler  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  steamer.  The  water  tank  is  5  in.  x  7  in.  X 
20  in.,  and  wDl  hold  enough  water  to  make  a  run  of  from 
8  to  9  miles  with  one  person,  but  when  an  extra  man  is  car- 
ried the  distance  is  reduced  to  about  5  miles.  The  piston  of 
the  boiler  feed-pump  is  |  in.  in  diameter,  and  has  a  stroke  of 
2  in. ;  it  is  .connected  directly  to  the  engine  by  means  of  a 
face-plate,  and  so  arranged  that  by  turning  a  thumb-screw 
the  piston  will  be  released  from  the  pitman  and  the  pump  can 
be  worked  by  hand.  There  is  a  valve  placed  in  the  pipe  so 
that  the  flow  of  the  water  to  the  boiler  can  be  regulated  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  require  but  very  little  attention^  and 
the  car  has  been  run  for  6  miles  without  touching  the  feed- 
valve. 

The  jacket  of  the  boiler  is  11  in.  in  diameter  and  26  in.  high 
to  the  slope  of  the  hood,  and  the  stack  is  4  in.  in  diameter 
and  28  in.  hi^h.  The  engine  exhausts  directly  into  the  stack 
in  order  to  increase  the  draft,  but  the  exhaust-pipe  Jb  ao 
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criil  riili\  to  -live  any  iM-ttcr  rcsiilts  than   lioxrs  of  average 
capat-ity.     It  seems  |ireferal)Ie,  therefore,  to  retain  tlio  latter. 

7.  No  niarkcil  superiority  ean  Ik-  elainieil  for  any  partieuhir 
tyiH*  of  staek.  Tliat  form  whieli  is  sliL'litly  conical  and  Iiellol 
out  towaril  the  top  seems  preferalilc  in  a  general  way.  It  is 
well  to  e.vtend  the  .stack  down  into  the  interior  of  the  .smoke- 
box,  l)elling  it  out  larirer  into  the  form  of  a  funnel.  The 
licight  of  the  exhaust  pipe  should  not  Iw  above  the  upper  row 
of  tulHS. 

8.  No  arrangement  of  spsirk  arresters  can  l)c  set  down  as 
poss<'ssing  a  marked  advantage.  All  hiiid<-r  the  draft  to  a 
greater  or  ks.s  extt'nt  witliout  being  absolutely  ellicient.  The 
simple  netting  sulVice.s  in  almost  every  case. 

!(.  Among  the  different  systems  of  exhaust,  the  annular 
arrangement  seems  to  be  sliglitlv  •iiipcrior  to  tlie  otiiers.  It 
is  complicated  when  it  is  desiretf  to  render  tiie  section  of  the 
pi|>0  varial)Ie  ;  in  other  res|)ects  it  is  desiialile. 

10.  All  single  exhaust-|iipes  should  l)e  variable.  It  is  best, 
however,  that  the  variation  sliould  not  have  .so  wide  a  ranm' 
us  to  permit  too  great  a  reduction  ol  section.  It  is  doulitless 
4iue  to  tile  lack  of  such  a  limit  that  variable  exhausts  have 
Ijeeu  .so  often  cimsidered  injurious  or  u.seless.  The  simple 
urrangement  of  two  movable  valves  seems  very  elVuient. 

11.  We  will  repeat  heri'  the  recommi'ndation  laid  down  in 
No.  7  above,  reganling  the  exhaust-pipe,  whidi  ought  not  t(» 
1h'  above  the  upper  row  of  tul«-s,  even  if  the  stuck  is  not  ex- 
tendeil  down  into  the  smoUe.l>ox. 

I'i.  The  s|)eed  has  no  iiitlui'uce  on  the  ]iroduction  of  the 
steam  ;  in  other  words,  with  an  eipial  weight  of  steam  ex- 
hausted ]HT  minute  with  the  same  pressure  in  the  cylimlers  at 
the  beginning  of  the  pre-exhaust,  the  greater  or  less  fn-iniency 
of  the  exhaust  impulse  is  a  matter  of  inditTercnee.  This  fact 
has  been  brought  out  by  the  working  of  two-cylinder  cum 
pound  locomotives. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO   BOILER  ATTENDANTS. 


Till'.  Manchester  Steam  I'sers"  As.s<>ciiition  a  few  months 
ago  issued  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  its  "  Instructions 
to  Boiler  Attendants."  Thes<-  we  have  id<Nisure  in  reproduc- 
ing, believing  that  tlieir  publication  may  prove  us<'ful  to  steam 
users. 

Oittinfj  up  Sfi'iim.—  Warm  the  boiler  gradtnilly.  Do  not 
get  up  steam  from  cold  water  in  less  than  six  liours.  If  jhjs- 
sible,  liglit  the  tires  over  night. 

Niitliini;  tiiriiK  a  new  boilir  Into  ;in  ulil  dni'  tiooncr  tlian  u'rtiini;  up  stitmi 
liH>  quickly,  tt  hoifn  tlu*  fiirn:u-t>  tub***,  U-ad*  lo  L-roovini.'.  ctrniiif  ttic  rial 
plates,  HMil  -oniftinirs  ri|>»  lln'  rini;  .•cani"  i>f  rivrt-  al  tlic  luidoiii  iit  Ilio 
Hlu-ll.  It  i.t  a  ;.'iH>(l  plan  t»  Idiiw  *I«ani  intii  ihc  culd  waicr  at  tlif  liotUini  nf 
tlif  lioikT.  or  to  o{>eu  tlie  bli>\v-»ut  lap  and  dran  ilic  licit  water  iluwn  rruni 
thi-  top. 

Firing.— V\K  regularly.  After  firing,  open  tlie  ventilating 
grid  in  the  door  for  a  minute  or  so.  ICeep  the  bars  covered 
right  up  to  the  bridge.  Keip  as  thick  a  tire  as  the  i|uality 
of  coal  will  allow.  Do  not  rouse  the  tires  with  a  rake. 
Shoulil  the  coal  cake  together,  run  a  slicer  in  on  the  top  of 
tlie  bars  and  gently  break  up  the  biirnini;  mass. 

licpcati-cl  trial-  have  cliouii  that  iindoriirditiarily  fair  c<iiidrti<>nf<  no>in<<kr 
nerd  be  made  witli  careful  handfirinj,'.  .\lteniaie  side-lirins;  ii<  M-ry  niniple 
and  %'ory  et1icaci4>as. 

rifiininrt  Finn  iiicl  Sfidinf;  Ax/m.—Clvan  the  fire.s  as  often 
us  the  clinker  renders  it  neces.sary.  (Mean  one  side  at  a  time, 
so  iis  not  to  make  smoke.  Do  not  sl;ike  the  clinkers  and  ashis 
on  the  flooring  plates  in  front  of  the  boiler,  but  draw  them 
dirx'tly  into  tin  iron  barrow  and  wheel  them  away. 

SUkins  nstii's  un  ilie  ftoorinc  plaie-  corrodei'  tlie  friiul  of  the  hnilcr  at  the 
flat  eliil  plate,  and  aUo  at  the  Ijottuni  of  the  yhrll  where  rei>tin:.'  on  the  front 
croH>>  wall. 

/•'.<■</-  Wdti-r  S'lpply. — Set  the  feetl-valve  so  as  to  give  a  con- 
stant supply,  and  keep  the  water  up  to  tlie  height  indicjiteil 
by  the  water-level  pointer. 

There  i?»  nt>  economy  in  keepin;:  a  trreal  depth  of  water  over  the  furnace 
crown*,  while  the  ^tealn  i-pace  i*  reduced  thereby,  and  thus  the  iHiiler 
rendered  more  liable  to  prime.  Nor  i-  there  any  econoniy  in  keeping' a  viry 
little  water  o\er  the  fuinace  crowns,  while  the  furnace!- an  thereby  rendered 
more  liable  to  be  laid  bare. 

(rliiss  W'litcr  G<iiifft»  ivtd  FlontK. — Blow  thrf>ugli  the  test  ttip 
at  the  bdttoni  of  the  gauge  hourly,  as  well  as  through  the  tap 
in  the  Itottom  neck,  and  the  t.ai>  in  the  top  neck  twice  daily. 
These  taps  should  Ik-  blown  througli  niore  frequently  whet) 
the  water  is  sedimentary,  iind  whenever  tlie  movement  of  the 
water  in  the  glass  is  at  all  sluirgish.  Should  either  of  the  tlior 
oughfares  become  choke<l,  clean  them  out  with  a  wire.  Work 
the  llotils  ui>  and  down  bv  hand  three  or  four  times  a  day  to 
see  that  they  are  iiuite  /rce.  Always  test  the  glass  water 
ptiuges  and  the  floats  thoroughly  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
Injj  before  tiring  \\\\,  und  at  the  commenrement  of  every  shift. 


It  ilocs  not  follow  tli.il  there  is  phut;  of  water  In  the  bi*er  iH'canse 
there  in  phidy  of  water  in  the  s;Hnj;e  !:la:>s.  The  iia-sagen  inal  be  choked. 
AN4»  Kmitv  (;auL'0  ffl:l-9e^  are  nonietimes  iniHtakeii  for  Kui.i.  AieH,  and  e.\- 
plojiioni"  have  rc-nlted  therefrom.  Hence  the  iuiportancirff  blowin)! 
through  the  test  taps  freniiently. 

lilnr-oitt  Tit/is  (tail  Scum  7"<»;m.  — 0|H'n  the  blow-Ait  tap  in 
the  morning  Itefore  the  engine  is  started,  and  at  ilinner  time 
when  the  engine  is  at  rest.  Open  the  .scum  tajt  wlirn  the  en- 
gine is  running,  before  breakfast,  before  dinner,  tiid  after 
dinner.  If  the  water  is  sedinientar}-.  run  down  \  \n\  of  water 
at  each  blowing.  If  not  sedimentary,  merely  turi^  the  taps 
round.  See  that  the  water  is  nt  the  height  indicated  by  the 
water-level  pointer  at  the  time  of  opening  the  scum  np.  Do 
not  negiej't  blowing  out  for  a  single  dsiy,  even  tho  gh  imti- 
incrustation  comi>ositions  are  put  into  the  boiler. 

W.iter  ichoiild  be  lilowii  from  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  when  ft  ;ani  i«  not 
beniL'  tlrawn  (»IT.  so  thai  tb--  wat.  r  m;iy  l>e  at  ri'Ht  and  lite  secHnu  hi  have  un 
opportunity  of  setilinj;.  Watir  Khiiuld  be  blown  from  the  m  face  wlien 
-team  is  lieiiif;  drawn  olT.  so  tliat  the  water  may  i>o  in  elmllil  >n  and  tlie 
scum  lioatln^  on  tlie  top.  If  the  water  tie  lielow  the  )ioiiiter.  tl  -  scum  tap 
will  lilow  Kleam  ;  if  above  the  pointer,  the  s<  iimmer  will  miss  it  »  scum. 

Siif(UiV'ilr<it.—\Mi  Pitch  Siitety-valve  by  hand  in  I  le  morn- 
ing iVfore  setting  to  work,  to  see  thtU  it  is  tree.  ]  f  there  is 
a  iow.w.-iter  safetj'- valve,  test  it  occasionally  by  low  ;ring  the 
water  level  to  see  that  the  valve  begins  to  blow  at  the  right 
paint.  When  the  boiler  is  l;iid  off,  examine  the  loat  and 
levers  and  see  that  they  alts  free,  tuid  that  they  give  he  valve 
the  full  rise. 

If  tlic  safety-vaWes  are  allowed  t<i  (ro  to  sleep,  they  may  j;et  s  i  fa-t. 

Ojuiiiitg  I) mi II- T I j^  ami  Slnini-IHixii. — If  the  bo  a-t  is  one 
of  a  range  and  the  brancJi  steam-pipe  lictween  the  junction 
valve  jitvl  the  main  steam-pi|X'  is  so  eonstructed  as  to  allow 
water  to  IcMlge  tlK-rein.  ojkmi  the  drain  tap  inimediitely  the 
lioiler  is  laid  ofl,  and  keep  it  ojvn  until  the  boilerfis  se't  to 
work  again.  If  i\w.  main  steiim-pi|i<"  is  .so  consfruc-led  as  to 
allow  water  to  kxlge  therein,  open  the  drain  tap  iniiicdiately 
the  engine  is  shut  down,  tuiil  k<-ep  it  oih-ii  till  the  engine  is 
set  to  work  again.  J 

If  water  is  allowed  to  lodje  in  the  p:pes.  ii  is  impossible  to  Jow  it  oat 
under  steam  |iressure  without  daii^'er.  Attemplin>;  to  do  this  lrei|uently 
sets  up  a  water  hatniiier  action  witliin  the  pipes,  und  from  this  caiftie  several 
explosions  have  (Hcurred.  The  only  safe  plan  is  Not  tolet  lo<Ii,'n]ent  occur, 
or  lo  shut  otV  the  -team  liefore  openin:;  the  drain  tajis.  I 

SlicitiKKx  of  1I';(/(V.— If  the  boiler  is  found  to  iM'JBhort  of 
water,  throw  open  the  fire-doors,  lower  the  ilam|H'rs,k'ii8e  the 
siifetyviilves.  and  set  the  engine  going,  if  at  rest,  sofas  to  re- 
iluce"the  pressure.  If  the  Iioiler  is  one  of  a  series  sliiit  down 
the  junction  valve.  If  there  is  reason  to  conclude  hat  the 
wafer  has  not  sunk  IhIow  the  level  of  the  furnace  L-rowns, 
anil  they  show  no  .signs  of  dislres.s,  turn  on  the  f«  ed,  and 
either  draw  the  fires  (piicklN-.  iR-ginning  at  the  f  'ont,  or 
smother  them  with  ashes  or  anything  ready  to  hand.  If  lliere 
is  reason  to  conclude  that  the  water  has  sunk  below  he  level 
of  the  furnace  crowns,  withdraw,  and  leave  the  safet  '-valves 
lihiwing.      Warn  passers-by  from  the  front. 

KvsiMi  THK  S.\ketv-Vai.vi;s— If  either  the  constrnctidtl  of  till  boiler  or 
the  character  of  ihe  feed-v\ater  is  sucli  as  to  render  the  boiler  liabU  to  prime. 
tlio  safety-valve  should  be  eased  L'enlly. 

I'iRMSo  ox  Till:  Kkkii  From  CNperiments  ih«M  S.  t'.  A,  ha  rondiicl 
ed.  It  appears  that  this  is  the  be»t  tiling  to  do  in  nearly  every  c::se.  specially 
where  Ihe  feed  is  inlKHluced  behind  ibe  tirebrid;;e.  as  it  would  iWid  lo  re- 
store the  water  level,  and  at  the  same  lime  lo  cixil  and  reinvitnrate  Ihe 
furnace  plates.  While,  however,  the  e.xperinienls  sliimed  that  slowcriii); 
cold  wall  r  on  lo  red  hot  furnace  irowns  would  not,  an  had  been  tenerally 
-upposed.  leail  to  a  siiilden  and  violent  feneration  of  stmni  which  tiehafety- 
vHlves  could  not  control,  and  the  shell  could  not  resist,  it  is  tbon);ll  llmt  if 
Ihe  f urnai  e  cro«  us  were  very  hot  and  Just  on  the  point  of  triviii:4ivay.  the 
L'eiieration  of  a  few  additional  pound-  of  steam  nii;:lit  turn  the  fcale  and 
lead  lo  cnllapstr.  Tiins  it  iiiii;lit  be  wi-e  lo  turn  on  the  feed  in  siane  cares 
and  not  in  oiliurs.  according  to  the  exit  lit  to  which  the  furnaces  \»tre  oier- 
healed,  and  this  it  is  ditticult  to  ascertain.  I  nder  the-c  circuniatniices  a 
hanl  and  fast  rule  applicaiile  to  all  cases  (  aijiiiit  be  laid  down.  Mbd  tliert- 
fore  having:  re^rard  to  the  safety  of  iho  liriiiiaii.  the  ailvice to  lurti  on  the 
feed,  as  a  f;eni  rat  rule,  i-  coiilii<ed  to  tbosi-  cases  v\  In  re  the  watet  has  Lot 
sunk  below  the  levil  of  the  furnace  <  riiwns.  J 

Dii.AwiNo  TiiK  KiKKs  —This  oiiu'hl  not  to  Ik-  alteinpted  if  Ih^^fiirnace 
crowns  have  Ixcun  to  liulire  out  of  shape.  At  (lay  i  ross.  mar 
lleld.  on  TlmrsiTay,  .lanuury  14,  IWi'.i,  as  the  ntieiidnni  was  in  i 
drawiiiK  the  lire  from  a  ('ornl-h  boiler  o^e^bealed  from  -horlness 
the  furnace  crown  n  nt,  ^^hen  the  torrent  of  steam  and  hot  w 
ensued  blew  liini  b;ickward  to  a  distance  of  'i^  yards,  rake  in  h 
killed  him  on  Ibe  spot.  .\t  (iorton.  near  Mum  hester.  on  Tm-s 
tember  !.*».  IHs.',.  Ihe  attendant  on  ilisi  overiiiL'  that  the  water  had  di 
from  the  ;,'auu'e  gfuss.  iminndiately  lieiran  lo  draw  thi-  fires  Whili 
in  doin;:  Ibis  itie  crown  of  the  left-hand  furnace  collapsed,  and  tin- 
was  so  seriously  scaUh-d  thai  he  died  the  same  day.  Drawing 
when  the  wati-r  is  out  of  st'dit  mu-t  always  be  a  nialit  rof  more 
as  there  is  a  difllciilly  in  deterniinliiK  ho«  far  niid  for  how  lon^'  a  jinie  the 
furnace  crowns  have  IJeen  laid  bare  If  it  is  known  that  Ihe  wat<  rbas  only 
just  passed  out  of  sIl'IiI,  say  from  Ibe  -tickini;  fast  of  the  blowfout  tH|i 
when  atlampliiiL'  to  shut  it.  the  tires  nii^dit  lie  drawn  with  sulctyj  Hut  if 
an  empty  Kauge  glass  has  tieeii  mistaken  for  a  full  one,  and  the  iifiler  has 
Ihcii  worked  on  in  this  slate  for  some  time,  the  case  will  be  ilffirpiii. 
Again,  tiler,-  would  be  more  risk  in  ilrawing  the  tires  from  a  plaillfuriiai 
tube  than  from  one  strengiheind  with  encirclliii.'  rini;s.  and  from  Jie  made 
of  ordinary  plates  than  from  one  made  of  ductile  sleel,  or  of  ironufiial  lo 
l^iw  .Moor  or  Itowliu^.  So  that  a  Are  may  be  lafely  drawn  in  one  ((se  an<l 
not  in  another.     Uischktkin  mi'st  he  E.\i:KCisei>. 
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Ii  ii  an  extremely  rcsjioiiiililo  task  to  pivc  any  rrconimcndatinn  with  ro- 
•ard  to  llu'  Ireainient  of  a  boilir  wlitii  shorl  of  water  ami  working  iiiiil.f 
•leaiii  pressure,  tliat  shall  he  applicalile  to  every  case  under  every  variety 
of  circumstance.  A  boiler  attendanl  has  no  right  to  noclect  his  water  niip- 
ply  and  allow  it'  to  run  fbort.  nor  has  lie  a  right  to  charge  the  lires  without 
making  i-ure  that  the  fiiruare  crowns  are  covered.  Should  tieneglecl  these 
Kimpic  precautions  it  ia  inipossitjie  to  put  matters  riglit  without  i-onie  Ti>k 
being  run.  A  boiler  with  hot  fires  and  with  fnniace  irownB  short  of  water 
is  a  dangerous  instrument  to  deal  with,  ami  the  attendant  who  has  done  the 
wrong  must  bear  the  risk.  The  best  advice  the  M.  S.  II.  A.  can  give  the 
boihr  attendants  on  this  subject  is,  Do  not  let  Shortness  or  Water 
Occur.    Keep  a  Shabi'  Look-oct  on  the  Water  Gavob. 

i  *;  of  Anti-IncruMatioii  C'owpoxitioits. — Do  not  use  any  of 
tliesc  without  the  consent  of  the  M.  .S.  U.  A.  If  iisttl,  never 
introduce  them  in  heavy  chtirges  at  the  manhole  or  .safety- 
vali'e,  but  in  small  daily  quantities  along  witli  the  feed-water. 

Many  fnrnnce  crowns  have  been  overhial<>d  and  bulged  out  of  shape 
through  the  use  of  anti-incrustation  comiiosilions,  and  in  fonie  cases  *'X- 
plosions  have  resulted.  8ee  M.  8.  U.  A.  Momlily  Re)Hirtg  for  June,  18ii'.l, 
aud  April,  1877. 

Emptying  t/u:  Boiler.  —Do  not  empty  the  boiler  under  steam 
l>res.sure,  but  cool  it  down  with  the  water  in  ;  then  o|>en  the 
blow-out  tap  and  let  the  water  pour  out.  To  ijuieken  the 
cooling  the  damper  may  be  left  oix-n,  and  the  steam  blown 
olT  through  the  safety-valves.  Do  not  on  any  account  dash 
cold  water  on  to  the  hot  plates.  Hut  in  cases  of  emergency, 
pour  cold  water  in  before  the  hot  water  is  let  out,  and  mix 
the  two  together,  so  as  to  cool  the  boiler  down  generally,  and 
not  locally. 

If  a  hoiler  is  blown  olT  under  steam  pressure  the  plates  ami  brickwork  are 
left  hot.  The  hot  plates  Inirdeu  the  scale,  and  the  hot  lirickwork  hurts  the 
iKiiler.  Cold  water  da^ied  on  to  hot  plates  will  cause  severe  straining  by 
local  c<mtraction,  soiuetiuies  suIlU'ient  t(^ fracture  the  seama. 

Cliiining  Out  the  lioiler.—iSmn  out  the  boiler  :it  least  every 
two  nioulhs,  and  oftener  if  the  water  is  sedimentiiry.  He- 
move  all  the  scale  aud  sediment  tis  well  as  the  flue  dust  aud 
soot.  Show  the  scale  and  sediment  to  the  manager.  I'iiss 
through  the  tluos,  and  see  not  only  that  all  the  soot  and  thie 
dust  has  been  removed,  but  that  "the  plates  htive  been  well 
brushed.  Also  see  whether  the  flues  are  damp  or  dry,  tind  if 
damp  tind  out  the  cause.  Further,  sec  that  the  thoroughfares 
in  the  gla.ss  water  gauges  and  in  the  blow-out  ell)Ow-iiipe,  as 
well  as  the  thoroughfares  and  the  perforations  in  the  internal 
fi-ed  disix-rsion-pipe  and  the  scum-pipe  arc  free.  Take  the 
fifd-pipe  and  the  scum  troughs  out  of  the  lioiler  if  necessary 
to  clean  them  thoroughly.  Take  the  ttips,  if  not  asbc.stos- 
JKicked,  and  the  feed-valve  to  lueces,  examine,  eleiin,  and 
grease  them,  and  if  necessary  grind  them  in  with  a  little  fine 
sand.     Examine  the  fusible  plugs. 

All  taps,  whether  asbestos-pafked  or  metal  to  metjil,  should  bi-  followed 
in  working,  especially  when  new.  The  gland  should  be  screw  ed  dovMi  as 
found  necessary  so  as  to  keep  the  plug  down  to  its  work,  olherw  i-e  it  iiiav 
rise,  let  the  water  pass,  and  become  scored. 

Pfipanition  for  J-Jntin  Ejumiiiation.— Cool  the  boiler  and 
careftdly  clean  it  out  its  explained  above,  and  also  dry  it  well 
internally.  Wben  the  ins|K'ctor  comes,  show  him  both  scale 
and  sediment  as  well  as  the  old  cap  of  the  fusible  plug,  and 
tell  him  ot  any  defects  that  have  manifested  themselves  in 
working,  and  of  any  repairs  or  alterations  that  have  been 
made  since  the  last  examination. 

Uu'.ess  a  tioiler  is  suitably  jirepand,  a  satisfiK  ton  entire exaininaii>in  can- 
not be  made.  In»i>eet.irs  ate  sent  at  ron.^ideiahle  expense  to  make  entire 
examinaticms,  and  it  is  a  great  disappointment  when  their  visits  are  wasted 
for  want  of  preparation. 

I'neautions  as  to  Entering  Boiler.— Ik'foTe  getting  inside 
the  boiler,  if  it  is  one  of  a  series,  take  oil  the  junction- valve 
hand-wheel,  and  if  the  blow-out  tap  is  connected  to  a  common 
waste-pipe,  make  sure  that  the  tap  is  shut  and  the  key  in 
Safe  keeping. 

Kiom  the  neglect  of  .these,  precautions,  men  working  inside  boilers  have 
liceli  fatally  scalded. 

Fdxihte  I'lnyit. — Keep  these  free  from  soot  on  the  fire  side 
!Uid  from  incrustation  on  the  water  side.  Change  the  fusible 
metal  once  every  year,  at  the  time  of  prepa1-ing  for  the 
M.  S.  r.  A.  annualVntire  examination. 

If  fusible  plugs  are  allowed  to  l>ecoineincru.»ted,  orif  themetal  lie  worked 
too  long,  they  bectmie  useless,  aud  niaiiv  furnace  crown^  have  rent  from 
shortness  of  water,  even  though  fitted  with  fusible  l>lugs. 

Otnenil  Kr^jiing  of  Boihr. — Polish  up  the  brass  and  other 
bright  work  in  the  fittings.  Sweep  up  the  llooring  jilate  fre- 
ijiieutly.  Keep  ashes  atid  water  out  of  tlie  hearth  pit  below 
the  lltKiring  plates.  Keep  the  space  on  the  top  of  the  Iwiler 
free,  iind  brtish  it  down  once  or  twice  a  week.  Take  a  pleas- 
ure ill  keeping  the  boiler  and  the  boiler-lioii.se  cleiin  and 
hrlght,  ami  in  preventing  smoke. 

Lavington  E.  Fi.ETCHKn,  ^fem.  luH.  C.K., 

i'hiif  Kiigiiii'er. 
'>l1ices  of  tlie  Manchester  Steam  Users'  A.ssoeiation,  !»  Mount 
Street,  Albert  Squttrc,  Manchester,  HcpUniber  14.  ISKu. 


TO   I!<HI,El!-(»WXEnS. 

A  drain  tap  should  Ik'  fixed  in  every  branch  steani-pi|x;,  as 
well  as  in  every  main  steam-pii)e  which  is  so  laid  as  to  allow 
water  to  twcumulate  therein. 

A  water-gauge  tap  lixed  to  the  front  of  the  Iwiler  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  furnace  crowns  would  help  a  l>oiler  at- 
tendant, in  case  of  shortness  of  water,  to  determine  whether 
it  Wius  safe  to  draw  the  fires  aud  turn  on  the  feed. 

A  low-water  safety-vsilvc  would  give  warning  in  the  event 
of  shortness  of  water  in  time  to  ]>revent  danger. 

The  feed  should  be  delivered  well  behind  the  fire-bridge. 


A  STEAM  INSPECTION  CAR. 


The  stesim  insjicction  ear,  of  which  we  give  an  fllustration, 
is  one  that  has  been  designed  and  built  liy  Mr.  E.  S.  Barnes, 
of  Rochester,  Mich.,  imd  is  used  by  him  in  going  and  return- 
ing from  work  tit  the  croSsiug  of  the  Michigan  Central  ii 
M.  A.  Ij.  lliiilroad.  Vhe  car  is  of  the  three-wheeled  type  that 
is  so  Well  known  and  thtit  has  l)een  used  for  so  man}'  years. 
The  engine  is  a  single,  vertical  engine  with  a  cylinder  2,",;  in. 
in  diameter,  with  a  piston-stroke  of  3  in.  The  driviiig-wliieels 
are  IT  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  getired  to  the  engine  by  means 
of  a  No.  25  spr(K-ket  wheel  and  chain.  Th<'  .sprocket  wheel 
on  the  engine  shaft  has  1;{  teeth,  while  thtit  on  the  driving- 
axle  has  22  teeth,  so  lliiit  the  engines  make  1,".,  revolutions 
for  each  revolution  of  the  wheel.  This  proportion  is  such 
(hat  tUc  engine  makes  aliout  2,000  revolutions  jier  mile. 


iiAUNES'    STEAM    INSl'ECTION  CAK. 

The  IwiliT  is  of  the  ixirciipiiic  type,  and  is  built  with  a  cen- 
tral pipe  ;!  in.  in  diameU'f  and  2l»  in.  long  with  seventy-four 
J  in.  nipples,  each  '.\\  in.  long,  screwed  into  the  intiin  pipe. 
These  nii)j)les  have  caps  over  the  ends.  The  boiler  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  steamer.  The  wtiter  tank  is  .■>  in.  X  "'  in.  X 
20  in.,  and  will  hold  enough  water  to  make  a  run  of  from 
!S  to  9  miles  with  one  person,  but  when  an  extra  man  is  car- 
rieil  the  distance  is  reduced  to  about  '^  miles.  The  piston  of 
the  iKiiler  feed-pump  is  ^  in.  in  diameter,  and  has  a  stroke  of 
2  in.;  it  is  connected  directly  to  the  entriue  by  means  of  a 
fjice-plate,  and  so  arranged  "that  by  turiiing  a  thumb-screw 
the  piston  will  be  released  from  the  "pittnan  tind  the  jmmp  can 
be  worked  Ity  hand.  There  is  a  valve  placed  in  the  j)ipe  so 
that  the  (low  of  the  waler  to  the  lH>iler  Cim  Ix;  regulateil  in 
such  a  Wiiy  thiit  it  will  require  but  very  little  attention;  and 
the  car  litis  been  run  for  C  miles  without  touching  the  feed- 
vidve. 

The  jacket  of  the  l)oiler  is  11  in.  in  diameter  jind  20  in.  high 
to  the  slope  of  the  liooil,  and  the  stack  is  4  in.  in  diameter 
titid  28  in.  high.  The  engine  exhausts  directlv  into  the  stack 
ill  order  to  increase  the  draft,   but  the  e.xhaust-pipe  is  so 
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arranged  thmt  it  caa  be  cut  oS  from  the  stack  nad  the  escap- 
iotr  (team  deii^ercd  beneath  tbe  car. 

TUe  (ramiag  is  ia  imilatioa  of  th&t  of  the  three-wheeled 
Sheffield  velocipetJe  car.  The  main  frame  is  12  in.  wide 
between  the  aide  mils  to  accommodate  th«  boiler,  which  is 
dropped  down  between  them  to  within  2  in.  of  the  track,  thus 
bringing  the  weight  down  quite  low  and  giving  a  good  bal- 
ance. The  fastest  run  that  has  thus  far  been  made  with  the 
car  is  4  miles  in  11^  minutes,  which  is  a  trifle  more  than  20 
miles  per  hour.  This  was  without  any  wind,  but  it  can  be 
depended  upon  to  make  15  miles  an  hour  on  an  average. 
Coal  is  used  for  fuel,  and  runs  of  4  miles  have  been  repeatedly 
made  without  firing. 


VIEWS  ON    THE    WESTERN    SIBERIAN    RAIL 

ROAD.,      .,r    .  .-     , 


Herewith  we  give  another  page  of  engravings  of  the  in- 
teresting photographs  which  have  been  received  from  a  corre- 
spondent engaged  on  this  important  work.  Figs.  5  and  6  rep- 
resent the  riveting  of  the  caisson  of  bridges  over  the  Tobol 
River  ,  fig.  7  represents  a  timber  bridge  over  the  Outiak  River, 
and  fig.  8  represents  a  working  train  unloading. 

We  expect  to  supplement  these  views  with  others  which 
will  indicate  the  energy  and  rapidity  with  which  this  great 
transcontinental  line  is  tieing  pushed  across  the  Continent  of 
Asia,  and  which  is  daily  becoming  of  greater  international 
importance.  ^^   ......     ,  '    c: 


SUPERINTENDENT'S   ENGINE,  LEHIGH  VAL- 
LEY RAILROAD. 


Os  every  large  road  it  is  important  that  an  engine  should 
stand  ready,  like  the  horses  in  a  fire-engine  house,  to  start  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  carry  the  officers  of  the  road  to  that 
point  requiring  their  immediate  presence.  The  engine  which 
we  illustrate  b^  reproductions  of  a  drawing  and  a  photograph 
(the  latter  having  been  kindly  loaned  by  the  Locomotive  Eiigi- 
.neering)  show  one  that  is  in  service  on  the  Lehigh  Valley 
PUtilroad.  It  is  in  reality  a  Forney  type  of  locomotive,  housed 
over  and  provided  with  comfortable  seats  in  the  cab  over  the 
boiler,  to  which  access  is  gained  by  steps  and  doors  at  the 
front  end.  The  engravings  show  all  of  the  details  so  clearly 
that  the  following  list  of  dimensions  will  afford  a  clear  idea 
of  the  mechanical  construction  : 

Kind  ot  fael  nsed  (anthracite  or  bitaminoas  coal,  or 
wood) Anthracite. 

WEIGHT  AND  GENERAL  DIMENSIONS. 

Oaaee  of  road 4  ft.    8J<  to. 

Total  weight  of  loaomotlre  in  working  order,  inclndins 

two  men  , 71,680  Iba. 

Total  weight  on  driving-wheela S5,5U0  Iba. 

"      wheel  base ■■•r. 25ft.    5V4  in. 

Distance  from  center  of  main  driving  wheels  to  canter 

of  cylinders 9  ft.    9  in. 

Length  of  main  oonnecting-rod  from  center  to  center  of 

jouniala 6ft    4J<  In. 

Tranaverse  distance  from  the  centar  of  one  cylinder  to 

the  center  of  the  other 6  ft.    Sin. 

Diameter  of  cylinder  and  stroke  of  piatoo 11  in.  x  SO  in. 

Kind  of  piston  packing Steam. 

Diameter  of  piston  rod l.V  in. 

Size  of  Bteam  port 9  in.  x  1  in. 

"   "  exhaust  port 9in.  xiK'n. 

Oreateat  travel  of  alideralve.  .; 5in. 

Inside  lap  of  slide  valTS X  >n. 

Outside  lap  of  slide  valve 3K  ia.  ■'.■.'..•" 

Lead  of  alide  ralves  in  full  stroke A'".         ■■.':.- 

Throw  of  upper  end  of  reverae  le»er  from  fall  gear  for-  ,.    ■•■     ' 

ward  to  full  gear  backward,  measured  on  the  chord  of  '  ■■  -. 

the  arc  of  its  throw Si%ln. 

WHEELS,  ETC. 

Diameter  of  drlTing-wbeele  oatstde  of  tires 4  ft   0  in. 

••         "  front  trnck  wheels ..  »  ft. 

•'         "  batk  truck  wheels 2  ft. 

Size  of  main  driving  axle  Journal,  diameter  and  length.  6  in.  x  8  in. 

"    "  truck  axle  journaJB,  diameter  and  length 4^4  in.  x  7  in. 

"    "  main  crank-pin  journal?,  diameter  and  leneih    .  3  in.  X  3  in. 
Length  of  driving  i<prings  measured  from  center  to  cen- 
ter of  hangers SSin. 

.  BOILER.  ■-  ■ '  •     .';.'v. ;;;:;;: 

Description  of  boiler Wagon  top. 

Inside  diameter  of  smallest  boiler  ring 36  in. 

Material  of  barrel  of  boiler .- Steel. 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  of  boiler /«  In. 

Kind  of  horizantal  seams '. Single. 

"     "  clrcomferential  seama ..;..«....;,  .......Single. 


Materiai  of  tobec Iron. 

Vamlter  "    "       119 

Diamefei  of  tsbes,  ostafde Win.         --■  — 

Instance  between  center  of  tabe* Sf^fn. 

Le-ngtb  of  isbpt  over  tube  plate*. Sfi.    3W  in. 

Lensrth  of  flre-box 60  in. 

\S'idth   "       "       4»in. 

Depth    •'       "        SSin. 

Water  space,  side  of  flre-box ;.  >M  in. 

•'      back'        "        S^in. 

"  "      front"        •' 8)4in. 

Material  of  outside  shell  of  fire-l>ox Steel. 

Thickness  of  plate:<  of  outside  shell  of  flre-box -h  in. 

Material  of  inside  fire-box  Steel.  -.  '- 
Thlckne»s  of  plates  inside A 'O- 

"     back  end  of  fire-box A  in. 

"  "rowplate f,\n. 

Material  of  tube  plates Iron. 

Thickness  of  front  tube  platca      X '"• 

"back      "       "     Hin. 

How  crown  plate  is  slayad Crttwn  ban. 

Diimelerot  dome Min. 

Height      "       "    Min. 

Maximum  working  pressure  per  sq.  in ISO  lbs. 

Kind  of  erate Water  bars. 

Width  of  bars  (or  diameter  of  tubes  of  water  grates)....    IX  In. 

"        "  opening  between  bars  I  or  tub<.  a)    1  &. 

Oratesurface '. HJisq.ft. 

Heating  surface  in  fire-box  17  >q.  ft. 

of  the  inside  of  tubes 446sq.ft.       i  -  ■ 

Total  heating  soKace , .....  47Se<).  ft. 

Kind  of  blast  nozzle,  single  or  double Double. 

1  Each  4.090  in.    s 

Diameter  of  blast  nozzle ■<     toS^in.  diam, 

(     round. 

Smallest  inside  diameter  of  chimney 12)n.  ' ': 

Height  from  top  of  rails  to  top  of  chimney 14  ft.    Sin. 

"       "    "    "      "  center  of  boiler S  ft.    1^  in. 

TENDER  OR  TANK. 

Distance  from  center  to  center  of  truck  wheels  of  ten- 
der      Sft.  lOin-    ■    .  I- 

Water  capacity  of  tank  (in  gallons  of  8S1  en.  in.) l.ItSgalls. 

Coal  capacity  of  tender  or  fuel  bin 8  tons. 

ENGINE  AND  TENDER.  .    V 

Total  length  of  engine  and  tender  over  all S5  f  L    H  iB. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS 
TO  THE  STOCKHOLDERS  OF  THE  BALTI- 
MORE &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


The  directors  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  their  charter,  subihit  to 
the  first  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  a  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company  and  of  the  ineasures  they  are  pursuing 
in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  important  object  for  which 
this  corporation  has  been  instituted. 

In  accepting  the  trust  with  which  they  have  been  invested 
the  board  were  aware  of  the  deep  responsibility  that  would 
devolve  upon  them.  They  were  fully  apprised  of  the  high 
expectations  which  their  constituents  had  formed  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  undertaking,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  gen- 
eral impression  that  nothing  would  be  required  to  ensure  its 
success  but  a  judicious  application  of  the  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  company.  They  could  not,  therefore,  he  insensible 
that  they  owed  it  to  the  public^  to  their  constituents  and  to 
themselves,  in  the  management  of  a  work  involving  such 
varied  and  extensive  operations,  and  from  which  such  impor- 
tant advantages  were  anticipated,  to  proceed  with  caution  and 
not  endanger  the  object  by  a  premature  commencement. 

They  have,  accordingly,  been  actively  engaged  in  collecting 
the  necessary  information,  in  order  that  thev  might  secure  a 
judicious  location  of  the  road,  and  be  enabled  to  decide  upon 
the  most  efficient  and  least  expensive  moving  power  to  be  em- 
ployed upon  it.  Much  valuable  knowledge  upon  these  points 
has  already  been  gained  ;  and  the  board  are  constantly  collect- 
ing additional  facts  which  afford  important  illustrations  of  the 
subject,  and  greatly  strengthen  their  confidence  of  success. 
They  now  believe  that,  however  this  course  of  procedure  may 
have  retarded  the  commencement,  it  will  ensure  a  more  early, 
more  economical  and  more  certain  completion  of  the  work. 

The  directors  have  also  deemed  it  of  primary  importance, 
in  the  Irst  instance,  to  secure  the  services  of  an  engineer  upon 
whose  talents  and  skill  they  might  safely  rely.  It  is  their  de- 
sire, not  less  than  their  duty,  to  obtain  the  best  piofessional 
aid  the  country  will  afford,  and  they  will  spare  no  efforts  to 
engage  a  superintendent  of  the  highest  character. 

The  Government  of  the  United  Slates,  justly  appreciating 
the  importance  of  this  enterprise,  have  extended  to  it  a  most 
liberal  patronage.  Several  able  and  efficient  members  of  the 
Topographical  Corps  have  been  detached  to  the  services  of  the 
company.  These  oflScers  have  examined  various  routes  from 
the  city  of  Baltimore  to  the  valley  of  the  Potomac,  and  along 
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urriiugeil  tlisit  it  can  be  cut  oil  from  tlie  stack  and  the  escap- 
iiiiT  steam  delivered  beneath  the  car. 

The  framing  is  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  three  wheeled 
SlieHield  velocipede  car.  The  main  frame  is  12  in.  wide 
between  the  side  rails  to  accommodate  tlie  boiler,  which  is 
dropped  down  l)etwcen  them  to  within  2  in.  of  the  trade,  thus 
brinj;inir  the  weight  down  (luite  low  and  giving  a  good  bal- 
ance. The  fastest  run  tliat  lias  tlius  far  been  made  with  the 
car  is  4  miles  in  111  minutes,  wliiili  is  a  trille  more  than  20 
miles  per  hour.  Thi*  was  without  any  wind,  but  it  can  lie 
depended  upon  to  nialie  l."(  miles  an  hour  on  an  average. 
Coal  is  used  for  fuel,  and  runs  of  4  miles  have  been  repeatedly 
made  without  firing. 


VIEWS  ON    THE    WESTERN    SIBERIAN    RAIL 
ROAD. 


llr.UKu  rni  we  give  another  page  of  engravings  of  the  in- 
teresting pliotographs  which  have  been  received  from  a  corri'- 
s|>oiidcut  engaged  on  this  important  work.  Figs.  5  and  6  rep- 
resciif  the  riveting  of  the  caisson  of  liridges  over  the  Tobol 
Kiver  ,  lig.  7  represents  a  timber  bridge  over  the  Outiak  River, 
,iud  tig.  y  represents  a  working  train  \inloading. 

VVe  expect  to  suiJiilcmeiit  these  views  witli  others  which 
will  indicate  tlii'  energy  and  rapidity  with  which  this  great 
transcontinental  line  is  l»eing  pushed  acro.ss  the  Continent  of 
.\sirt,  and  whidi  is  daily  Ix-coming  of  greater  international 
iniportauce. 


SUPERINTENDENTS    ENGINE, 
LEY  RAILROAD 


LEHIGH  VAL- 


On  every  large  road  it  is  important  that  an  engine  should 
Ktan<l  riady,  like  the  horses  in  a  lire-engine  house,  to  start  at 
a  moment's  notice  to  carry  the  ollicers  of  the  ro<ad  to  that 
jjoiut  requiring  their  inuuediate  presence.  The  engine  which 
wc  illu.strate  by  rcprwluctions  of  a  drawing  and  n  pliotograph 
(the  latter  having  lieen  kiii<lly  loaned  by  llie  DvoiiKilire  Emji- 
III <  ling)  show  one  that  is  in  service  on  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad.  It  is  in  reality  a  Forney  tyin-  of  locomotive,  housi-d 
over  and  provided  with  comfortable  seats  in  the  cab  over  the 
boiler,  to  which  access  is  gained  by  steps  and  doors  at  the 
front  end.  The  engravings  show  all  of  the  details  so  clearly 
that  the  lollowini;  list  of  dimensions  will  afford  a  dear  idea 
of  the  mechanical  construction  : 

Kinil  ol  fuel  useU  (anthraciie  or  bitaininoas  coal,  or 
wood  I Anthracite. 

WEKJIIT  AND  GENERAL  DIMENSIONS. 

Gauije  of  road 4  ft.     8'«  in. 

Tula!  H'ei;;lit  of  locumoiire  in  wiirklug  order,  including 
two  men .71. (WO  lb». 

Toul  weight  on  driving-wheels 2.i..")<K(  Iba. 

wh.el  liii>e 45  ft.    .'i4  in. 

Di-'lance  from  center  of  main  driving  wheels  to  center 
of  cylinders 9(1.    U  in. 

I.engti\  of  main  oonnecling-rod  from  center  to  center  of 
journals Oft    4\,  in. 

Tiansver:<e  distance  from  the  center  of  one  cylinder  to 
tlie  center  of  the  oilier C  ft.     Sin. 

Diameter  of  cyliiuhr  and  strolte  of  pi.ston  II  in.  x  Join. 

Kind  of  pisliiu  packing Steam. 

Diameter  of  piston  rod I ",  in. 

Size  of  >teani  iMjrt ,     !)  in.  <  J  in. 

"    "  exliautt  port Sin.  xl^in. 

(Jreatest  travel  of  slide  Talve .Mn. 

Inside  lai>  of  ulidM  valve X  in. 

Oiiieiile  lap  of  sliiK- \alve ^  in. 

Load  of  slide  valves  in  full  stroke s'i  in. 

Throw  of  iipp»-r  end  of  reverse  lever  fnnii  full  «:o:»r  for- 
ward to  full  gear  liarkwant,  measureil  on  the  chord  of 
the  arc  of  its  throw ^ .'il!^  in. 

WHEELS,  ETC. 

Diameter  of  drivinu-wh.els  out-ide  of  tires 4  ft.    6  iu. 

•'         ■•  front  triiik  wheels 2  It. 

•'  "  haik  truik  wheelK S  ft. 

Size  of  main  drivhii;  axle  journal.  UiaiiR-ier  anil  hngtii.  6  in.   ■:  8  In. 

■'    "  truck  axle  journals,  diameter  .ind  iensili 4U>  in.  x  Tin. 

••    '■  main  crank  pin  journals,  iliaineier  and  leniih    .  3  in.  >;  S  in. 
Lt  ii^th  i)f  driving;  sprin;:s  lueasureil  Iroiri  renter  4o  ren- 
ter of  hanijers '■ 3tJ  in. 

BdlI.EK. 

De-<"riplion  of  holler Wa?oii  top. 

Invjd'*  diameter  of  smaitt-st  boiler  rin^ :j<i  in. 

.Matirial  of  barrel  ol  lioiler Steel. 

Thirkncs'*  of  plates  ill  barrel  of  boiler /*  in. 

Kind  of  tiori/.«ntal  t^eains Sin^rle. 

'•     "  circumfcreutiul -earns  Single. 


Material  of  I ul)es  Iron. 

Number"     ••       119 

Diaineiir  of  lubes,  outside..., J*iin. 

Distance  betwet-ii  center  of  tubes... it.;  in. 

I.i'n::th  of  lulK'Sover  tube  plates S  ft.    3U.  in. 

Li-UL'th  of  fire-bo.'! , .^ 6,1  in. 

Width    ••        •' 4»in. 

Depth    •'        " aiin. 

Water  space,  sid.- of  fire-box S'i  in. 

ba<k"        '• Sly  in. 

■'  "      fnmt "       " 3t^  in. 

Material  of  outside  hhell  pf  fire-box ..Steel. 

Tliickness  of  plates  i>f  outside  shell  of  firebox ^..  In. 

Material  of  inside  fire-l«>x   Steel. 

Thickness  of  plates  iiisiile .....     .V.  in. 

"      back  end  of  fire-tjox iV. 'n. 

'•  "  row  plate i*,-.  in. 

Material  of  tnbe  plates ....     Iron. 

Thickness  of  frimt  tube  plate* U.  in. 

"  •■  l>;u-k      ••       •• !4  in. 

How  crown  plate  is  stayed Crown  bars. 

liunieler  of  dome 24  in. 

Hei;;ht      "        "     26  ill. 

Maximum  workin*;  pressure  jicr  sq.  in IW  lbs. 

Kind  of  L'rate , Water  bars. 

Width  of  bars  M»r  <iiameter  of  tiib4'!.  of  water  griUcs) 1^  in. 

"  opening  between  bars  lor  tubt«> 1  in. 

Grate  sinfacc 17..~»  s*].  ft. 

Heating  surface  in  fire  box   2T  sq.  ft. 

"  ■■        of  the  inside  of  lubes ..446  sq.  ft. 

To'al  lieating  surface 4T.lsq.ft. 

Kind  of  l)lasi  noz/le.  single  or  double Donble. 

\  Each  4.O90  in.    = 
Diameter  of  blast  no-TZle to2ji  in.  diam. 

(     round. 

Smallest  iiisiiie  diameter  of  chimney 13  in. 

Ili-ight  from  top  of  rails  to  top  of  chimney 14  ft.    3in, 

"  '    "      "  center  of  boiler 5  ft.    l-^i^  in. 

TENDER  OU  TANK. 

Distance  from  center  to  Center  of  truck  wheels  of  ten- 
der    S  ft,  10  in. 

Water  capacity  of  tank  lin  jpilkms  of  331  en.  in,^ l.lfw  galls. 

I'oal  cap.v  ity  of  tender  or  fuel  bin 2  Ions. 

ENGINE  AND  TENDER. 

Total  length  of  enjrine  and  tender  overall 8.".  ft.    i-.'.  in. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS 
TO  THE'  STOCKHOLDERS  OF  THE  BALTI- 
MORE &  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


TiiK  directors  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  their  charter,  submit  to 
the  first  .cencral  meeting  of  the  stockholders  a  statement  of  the 
affiiirs  of  the  company  and  of  the  measures  they  are  pursuing 
in  onler  to  carry  into  effect  the  iniporttint  object  for  which 
this  corporation  has  been  instituted. 

In  accepting  the  trust  with  which  they  htive  been  investe<l 
the  board  were  aware  of  the  deep  responsibility  that  would 
devolve  upon  them.  They  were  fidly  apprised"  of  the  high 
e.vpectations  which  their  con.stituents  had  formed  of  the  re- 
sults of  this  undertakinir.  and  well  acquainted  with  the  gen- 
eral impression  that  nothing  would  Ik;  required  to  ensure  its 
success  but  a  jtidicious  application  of  the  meansat  the  disfiosal 
of  the  compivny.  They  could  not,  therefore,  lie  insensible 
thtit  they  owed  it  to  the  public,  to  their  Constituents  and  to 
themselves,  in  the  management  of  a  work  involving  such 
varied  and  extensive  operations,  and  from  which  such  impor- 
tant advantages  were  anticipated,  to  proceeil  with  caution  and 
not  endanger  the  object  by  a  premature  commencement. 

They  have,  according!}-,  Iicen  activelj'  engagetl  in  collecting 
the  necessary  information,  in  order  that  thev  might  secure  a 
juilicious  location  of  the  road,  and  Ix-  enabled  to  decide  upon 
the  most  ellicient  and  Ic.ust  expensive  moving  powiT  to  lie  cm- 
ployed  upon  it.  Much  valuable  knowledge  upon  these  points 
has  already  been  gained  ;  anil  tlie  board  are  constantly  collect- 
ing adilitional  facts  which  afford  important  illustrations  of  the 
subject,  and  gretitly  strengthen  their  confidence  of  success. 
The}-  now  believe  that,  however  this  course  of  procedure  may 
have  retarded  the  commencement,  it  will  ensure  a  more  early, 
more  economical  and  more  certain  completion  of  the  work. 

The  directors  have  also  deemed  it  of  primarj*  importance, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  secure  the  services  of  an  engineer  u|>on 
whose  talents  tind  skill  they  might  .safely  rely.  It  is  their  de- 
sire, not  less  than  their  duty,  to  obtain  the  "itest  piofessional 
aid  the  country  will  afford,  and  they  will  spare  no  efforts  to 
engage  a  superintendent  of  the  highest  character. 

The  Government  of  the  I'nited  Slates,  justly  appreciating 
\the  importance  of  this  enterprise,  have  extended  to  it  a  most 
liberal  |iatronage.  Several  tible  and  ellicient  memlxjrs  of  the 
Topograpliical  Corps  liavc  Iwcn  ilctachcd  to  the  services  of  the 
company.  These  ollicers  have  examined  various  routes  from 
the  city  of  Baltimore  to  the  valley  of  the  Potomac,  and  along 
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that  ravine  as  far  as  Cumberland.  They  are  now  engaged  in 
a  general  reconnoissance  of  the  country  between  the  Potomac 
and  Ohio  rivers,  and  are  expected  to  return  in  a  few  weeks 
prepared  to  lay  before  the  board  the  result  of  their  labors. 
Should  a  chief  engineer  by  that  time  have  been  engaged,  the 
board  entertain  the  hope  that  they  will  soon  after  be  ready  to 
commence  the  actual  location  and  construction  of  the  road. 

The  directors  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  gen- 
eral approbation  and  good  will  with  which  this  enterprise  is 
regarded  throughout  our  country,  and  particularly  in  those 
sections  of  the  West  more  immediately  interested  in  its  success. 
They  have  received  communications  from  almost  every  dis- 
trict between  this  city  and  Ohio,  as  well  as  from  raanv  parts 
of  that  flourishing  State,  giving  assurances  of  a.cordial  desire 
to  afford  the  company  every  aid  and  support,  and  of  a  general 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  landholders  to  relinquish  the 
ground  necessary  for  the  road  free  of  cost. 


graph  of  a  new  locomotive  which  has  recently  been  con- 
structed for  that'  railway,  with  a  view  of  determining  the 
amount  of  end  resistance  which  a  locomotive  experiences  due 
to  the  air  pressures  generated  by  the  speed  at  which  it  is 
moving.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  front  surfaces  coming  in 
contact  with  the  atmosphere  are  given  a  sharp  face  for  pur- 
poses of  enabling  them  to  cut  through  the  air  with  the  least 
possible  resistance.  The  locomotive  in  other  respects  is  sim- 
ilar to  one  that  was  exhibited  by  this  company  at  the  Antwerp 
Exposition  last  summer.  It  is  a  four  cylinder  compound  loco- 
motive, having  two  high  and  two  low-pressure  cylinders. 
The  four  cylinders  are  arranged  two  inside  and  two  outside 
of  the  frame  ;  the  pistons  of  the  two  on  the  inside  are  con- 
nected with  the  front  driving-wheels,  and  the  two  on  the  out- 
side are  connected  with  the  rear  driving-wheels.  The  boiler 
pressure  is  213  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  The  steam  passes 
directly  from  the  boiler  to  the  outside  cylinders,  and  from 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  LOCOMOTIVK  ON  THE  LEBIGB  VALLEY  RAILBOAD. 


In  conclusion,  the  board  feel  a  high  satisfaction  in  stating, 
as  the  result  of  all  the  information  and  experience  they  have 
yet  acquired,  that  their  confidence  in  the  practicability  of  the 
railroad  remains  unabated,  and  that  they  bielieve  the  most  san- 
guine calculations  of  its  importance  and  utility,  whether  the 
object  be  regarded  with  reference  to  its  national  and  local  ad- 
vantages or  its  proQts  to  the  stockholders,  will  be  realized. 

By  order  of  the  board, 

P.  E.  TuoicAS,  Praiiknt. 

Baltimore,  October  1,  1827.      »   :.-,  "v    ■-■,-■    !   - -• -V    •■."" 


COMPOUND    LOCOMOTIVE  ON  THE   PARIS, 
LYONS  &   MEDITERRANEAN   RAILWAY. 


Throcoh  the  courtesy  of  M.  Beaudry,  Chief  of  Material 
and  Traction  of  the  Paris,  Lyons  <fc  Mediterranean  Ilailway, 
we  ore  enabled  to  present  engravings  of  an  outline,  and  photo- 


there  to  the  inside  cylinders,  where  its  final  expansion  is  ac- 
complished. ( 

The  valve-motion  on  the  high-pressure  cylinders  is  on  the 
Walschaert  S3'stem  ;  that  of  the  low-pressure  cylinders  is  de- 
signed on  a  special  system  without  an  eccentric,  and  which 
has  already  been  used  on  a  locomotive  exhibited  by  the  Paris, 
Lyons  «&  Slediterranean  Ilailway  Company  at  Paris,  in  1889. 
The  four  valves  are  controlled  by  a  single  reversing  gear, 
which  establishes  for  each  notch  a  ratio  independent  of  the 
control  of  the  engineer,  and  which  has  been  worked  out  ia 
the  details  by  the  designers. 

There  is  also  a  special  cock,  by  means  of  which  the  engineer 
can  admit  steam  directly  from  the  boiler  into  the  intermediate 
receiver  that  is  between  the  large  and  small  cylinders ;  but 
this  is  for  starting  only,  and  without  allowing  the  steam  from 
the  small  cylinder  to  escape  into  the  air.  A  spring  safety- 
valve,  placed  on  the  receiver,  and  opening  into  the  atmosphere, 
prevents  the  pressure  therein  from  rising  above  85  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch. 
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tliat  ravine  as  far  as  C'linilnrlaml.  They  are  now  <njrage<l  in 
a  j;cncral  rcconiioissanw  of  tlie  country  hctwron  the  Potomac 
ami  Oliio  rivers,  atiil  are  expertcd  to  return  in  a  few  weeks 
lireparcd  to  lay  liefore  the  Imard  the  result  of  tlieir  lalKjrs. 
Slioulil  a  chief  engineer  hy  that  lime  have  heen  enga^'eil,  the 
l«)ar(l  entertain  tlie  hope  tliat  they  will  soon  after  he  ready  to 
eomnu-nce  the  actual  location  and  construction  of  the  road. 

The  directors  take  jrrcat  jdeasure  in  acknowlcdfjinj,'  the  gen- 
eral approbation  and  good  will  with  which  this  enterprise  is 
regarded  throughout  oui  country,  and  i)articularly  in  those 
sections  of  the  West  more  inimccliately  interested  in  its  success. 
They  have  received  coninuinieations  from  almost  every  dis- 
trict between  this  city  and  Ohio,  as  well  as  from  many  parts 
of  that  tlourishing  State,  giving  assurances  of  a  cordial  desire 
to  afford  the  company  every  aid  anil  support,  and  of  a  general 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  landUolders  to  relincjuish  the 
ground  necessary  for  the  road  free  of  cost. 


graph  of  a  new  l<K'onK>tive  which  has  recently  been  con- 
structed for  that'  railway,  wilh  a  view  of  determining  the 
amount  of  end  resistance  which  a  locomotive  experiences  due 
to  the  air  pressures  geueraled  by  the  si»eed  at  which  it  is 
moving.  It  will  be  noticed  thiit  the  front  surfaces  coming  in 
conta(;t  with  the  atmospliere  are  given  a  sliarp  fsice  for  pur- 
poses of  enabling  them  to  cut  through  the  air  with  the  least 
possible  resistance.  The  ioitomotive  in  other  resi^ects  is  sim- 
iliir  to  one  that  was  exhibitcil  by  this  company  at  the  Antwerp 
Exposition  la-t  summer.  It  is  a  four  cylinder  com]K)und  loco- 
motive, having  two  high  and  two  low-pressure  <-yliutlers. 
The  four  cylinders  are  arranged  two  inside  and  two  outside 
of  the  frame;  the  ]iistons  of  the  two  on  the  inside  are  con- 
necteil  wilh  the  front  driving-wlieols,  and  the  two  on  the  out- 
side are  connected  with  the  rear  tlriving-wliwls.  The  boiler 
pressure  is  'il'-i  lbs.  to  the  sijuare  incli.  The  steam  passes 
directly  from  the  boiler  to  the  outside  cylinders,  and  from 


SlPKniNTENDENT>  LOCOMOTlVli  ON  TDE  L£I1IUU  VALLEY  ItAILIiOAD. 


In  conclusion,  the  Ijoard  feel  a  high  satisfaction  in  stating, 
as  tlic  result  of  all  the  information  and  experience  they  have 
yet  acquired,  that  their  contidence  in  the  practicability  of  the 
railroad  remains  unabated,  and  that  thej'  believe  the  mo.st  san- 
guine calculations  of  its  importance  and  utility,  whether  the 
object  l>e  regarded  with  reference  to  its  national  and  loctd  ad- 
vantages or  its  jirolits  to  the  stockholders,  will  be  realized. 

IJy  order  of  the  boartl, 

P.  E.  Thomas,  Pnskhut, 

H.vi.TiMoitK,  October  1,  1827. 


COMPOUND    LOCOMOTIVE   ON   THE   PARIS, 
LYONS  &   MEDITERRANEAN    RAILWAY. 


TmtOL'oii  tlie  courtesy  of  ^M.  IJejiudry,  Chi(  f  of  Material 
and  Traction  of  tlie  Paris.  Lyons  iV  Mediterranean  1  Jail  way, 
wo  are  enabled  to  present  engravings  of  an  outline,  and  pliolo- 


thcrc  to  the  inside  cylinders,  where  its  final  expansion  is  ac- 
complished. { 

The  valve-motion  on  the  higli-pressure  cylinders  is  on  the 
Walschaert  system  ;  that  of  the  low-pressure  cylinders  is  de- 
signed on  a  sjyeial  system  without  an  eccentric,  and  which 
has  already  been  used  on  a  locomotive  cxhibite<l  by  the  Paris, 
Lvous  vt  Mediterranean  Uailway  Company  at  Paris,  in  iJSStt. 
Tlie  four  valves  are  controlled"  by  a  single  reversing  gear, 
which  establishes  for  each  notch  a  ratio  independent  of  the 
control  of  the  engineer,  and  which  has  been  worke<l  out  in 
the  details  by  the  designers. 

There  is  also  a  si)ecial  <^oek,  by  means  of  which  the  engineer 
can  admit  steam  directly  from  the  boiler  into  the  intermediate 
receiver  that  is  between  the  large  and  small  cylinders  ;  but 
tills  is  for  starting  only,  and  without  allowing  the  .steam  from 
the  small  cylinder  to  escape  into  tlie  air.  A  spring  safety- 
valve,  i>laced  on  the  receiver,  ami  opening  into  the  atmo.sphere, 
prevents  the  pressure  therein  from  rising  aliovc  M")  lbs.  to  the 
s(iuarc  inch. 
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Although  each  of  the  two  driving-axles  are  connected  direct 
to  an  independent  pair  of  cylinders,  they  are  nevertlieless 
coupled  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  their  relative 
angularity  fixed,  and  to  thus  increase  as  much  as  possible  the 
moment  of  starting.  The  engine  resembles  the  eight-wheeled 
American  type,  in  which  the  back  end  is  carried  by  the  driv- 
ing-wheels, while  the  front  is  carried  by  a  four-wheeled  bogie 
truck,  whose  centre  plate  is  spherical.  The  angular  displace- 
ments of  the  bogie 
.  relatively  to  the  lo- 
comotive is  cono 
trolled  by  helicoidal 
surfaces,  on  which 
the  locomotive  rises, 
and  thus  tends  to 
bring  the  bogie  back 
into  Its  central  posi- 
tion. This  latter 
has,  however,  a  side 
play  of  |-in.  on  each 
.  side  of  its  normal 
position,  with  sur- 
faces inclined  at  an 
angle  of  15  per  cent. 
The  boiler  of  the 
Antwerp  engine,  in- 
cluding the  tire-box, 
is  of  mild  steel,  but 
the  engiiie  illustrat- 
ed has  a  copper  fire- 
box. The  tubes  are 
also  of  steel,  and  are 
of  the  Serve  pattern. 
The  use  of  Serve 
tubes  gives  a  larger 
heating  surface,  and 
allows  the  use  of 
tubes  of  moderate 
length,  while  the  use 
of  steel  for  the  fire- 
box has  permitted 
a  considerable  re- 
duction to  be  made 
in  the  weight  of  the 
locomotive  in  spite 
of  the  four  cylin- 
ders and  the  four 
mechanisms  con- 
nected therewith, 
but  this,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  this  engine. 

We  naturally  await  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the  results 
of  the  experiments  which  will  be  made  to  determine  the  sav- 
ing in  coal  consumption,  if  there  is  any,  with  this  novel  form 
of  front  end  for  a  locomotive.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ex- 
haustive manner  of  testing  which  is  in  vogue  on  the  great 
French  railways,  when  the  solution  of  any  question  is  once 
undertaken,  will  contribute  a  great  deal  of  the  important  in- 
formation not  only  in  regard  to  the  head  resistances  of  trains, 
but  also  in  regard  to  wind  pressures  in  general. 

The  following  is  a  retume  of  the  general  dimeosions  of  this 
locomotive :  ,   • 

Otntt. 

Length  7ft.^  3Hin. 

Breadth 8ft.    4Ain- 

Are«0 84.5  »q.  ft. 

IncliuatioD  of  bus 80  deg.  4  In. 

fire-box. 

Huiifht  of  crown-sheet  above  bottom  of  the  mud-rini;,  front  5  ft.  11H  in. 

Iwck.  Sfl.    8|iia. 

Length  of  the  inside,  top  8ft. 

bottom 7  ft. 

Inside  breadtb,  top 3  ft. 

'  "         bottom 8  ft. 

Thickness  of  copper  side  and  bark  sheet 
"  "  tube  Hbeets  at  the  tnbes.... 
'•       "      "         "    below  tubes    ... 


HaIiF  Fbokt  Elktation. 


[SscnoN  AT 
^FlBB-BOX. 


SUPKRINTBNDKNT'S    LOCOMOTIVE. 
HIQH  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 


LK- 


lUi  in. 

SHin. 

m  in. 
IDA  in. 

1  in. 
ft  in. 


Titbe*  (Serre). 


Number  of  tnh«s 18S 

Material  of  tubes Steel. 

Outside  diameter 2,*,  in. 

Thickne«»  at  wings iV  •"• 

Length  between  tube  sheets t  ft.  10^  in.  ^ 

Number  of  wln^s  in  each  tube 8 

Height  of  wings H  to. 

ATcrage  of  thickness  of  wings A  in. 

Heating  Surfactt. 

Flre-boi above  the  mud  ring. F 108X»q.  ft., 

TuitesinxiUe  measurement,  T ...1,474K  sq.  ft. 

ToUl,  8 l,6T7Ji»q.  ft 


Ratio  oi  heating  inrfkce  of  tubes  to  (lre-)M>z  — ......tt.tttAl 

F 

8 
Ratio  of  total  heating  surface  to  grate  area  — ' 63.70  to  1 

O 

Boiler.  1 

Outside  length  of  fire-box ;..., 7  ft.  10^  in. 

breadth"      "       top 4  ft.    5Ji  In. 

"  "        "      "        bottom I  ft.  Wiiln. 

Inside  diameter  of  largest  ring  of  shell 4  ft.    41n. 

Length  of  shell 9  ft.    5Ji  in. 

Thickness  of  sheets  in  shell ft  in. 

Inside  length  ol  smoke-box 6  ft.    19i  in. 

diameter  of  smoke  box 4  ft.    5K  in. 

Centre  of  boiler  aboTe  top  of  rail 7ft.    4H  in. 

Bottom  mud-ring  at  the  front  above  rail 2ft    3^  in. 

Volume  of  water  in  holier  with  4  in.  above  crown  s)ieet 99^  en.  ft. 

ToUl  capacity  of  boiler ." I80X  cu.  ft. 

Steam  space HIU  cu.  ft. 

pressure , SlSlbs.  persq.in 

Diameter  of  safety  valves Sftin. 

Smoke  SiadL. 

Inside  diameter  of  stack 1ft.    9i{  in. 

Height  of  stack  above  rail 13  ft.  IIK  in. 

AirZPattaget. 

Through  grate ISK  ■*!•  A- 

"       tnbes  at  the  fire-box  ferrnlas SK  so.  ft. 

"      '■    "centre 4  sq.  ft. 

Ratio  of  stack  to  tnbes 1  to  1.52 

Clear  inside  section  of  stack Idsq.  ft. 

Framee. 

Distance  between  frames  on  inside 4  ft.  H  la. - 

Thickness  of  side  bars 1  in. 

Length  of  engine  over  buffers SJ  ft.  2^  in. 

Wheel  base,  forward  truck 6  ft.  6li  in. 

Distance  from  back  truck  front  driving  wheels 7  ft.  2^  in. 

Driving-wheel  base 8  ft.  10)4  in. 

Total  wheel  base , isll.  7^  Im. 

•    ■  ■;  i..  ■■■J-: .:.' ■  ,•■  ■■■  -  ■■. 

WtueU.        ■■  } 

Diameter  of  track  wheels 8  ft.    8^  in. 

"  driving  wheels 6  ft.    6Ji  in. 

Lateral  play  of  track  centre  plate S  In. 

"          '•    "       "    axles ?t  in. 

'•           ••    "  driving  axles «  in. 

Distance  Iwtween  inside  tires 4  ft.    SU  In. 

Diameter  of  centre  track  wheels 1ft.  11^  in. 

"       "       driving-wheels. 6  ft.    15i  in. 

Centre  to  centre  of  tracl<  journals 3  ft.    7in. 

"        "       "      "  driving  Journals  ...; SfL    9^  in. 

Diameter  of  truck  journals 5^  in. 

Length  of  truck  joamala '  10^  in. 

Diameter  of  driving  axles ..  ..  1\\ii. 

Length  of  driving  axles  9K  in. 

Crank  pins,  high  pressnre,  diameter 4ft  in. 

"        "           "           length 4)i  in. 

"        "      low         "           diameter Sk  in. 

length 4Ain. 

"       "     dde  rods,  large  ends,  diameter 6H  in. 

"        "        "        length  81*  In. 

"       "       "       "    imall  ends,  diameter 3H  in. 

...**,    "       "    length  8X  In. 

SpHngt.  ' 

Truck,  number  of  leaves 11  "-    ' -.'  ■ 

width  of  leaves 5H  in. 

"       thickaess ofleavet K  io.  •: 

"       camber Ift  in.  ,'. 

Driving,  number  of  leaves 19  ^ -^ 

"       breadth Sft  In. 

"       thickness Mln. 

"       camber 8)i  l«- 

...       ...  .  Valve  Motion. 

■■-"-•;  -  ■  High  Pressure.    Low  Pressure. 

Diameter  of  cyiindeti I8M  in.  *lVii>. 

Stroke  of  pistons 24H  in.  S4X  in. 

Centre  to  centre  of  cylinders 7  ft.      Ji  in.  1  ft.  11^  in. 

Length  of  connecting  rods 7  ft    SUln.  6  ft.      H 'n. 

Centre  to  centre  of  valve  rods 7rt    2  m.  8  ft.    7K  in. 

links Tftllftin.  8J<  In. 

siderods SftllJiln. 

Angle  between  high-preasnre  cranks  and 
low-pressnre  cranks 185  deg.  "  ..    ;'    ' 

.  ■ .    fyp*  </  Va/M  Motion. 

Walscbaert.  Gooch. 

Kind  of  valve Double-ported.  Double-ported. 

Maximum  stroke  of  valve 4^  in.  5i(  in. 

Oatside  lap 1  in.  Iftin. 

Inside  lap None.  None. 

Average  maximum  cat-oS 72  5  per  cent.  74.5  per  cent. 

Admisclon  ports  length <*/•  ■"•  13  in. 

"      widih IXin.  Iflin. 

Exhaust  ports,  length Sftin.  18  In. 

"      breadth 8%  In.  8U  in.     :• 

Capacity  of  receiver SHcn.  ft        '.-■ 
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Altliougli  ejich  of  tlic  two  driving-axles  are  conuectetl  direct 
to  un  iiuiependeiit  piiir  of  cylinders,  they  arc  nevertlieless 
coupled  tofretlier  in  such  a  way  as  to  niaintiiin  their  relative 
ani^ularity  tixed,  iiud  to  tlius  increase  as  mucli  as  possible  tlie 
moment  of  starting'.  TliP  engine  resemhlcs  tlic  eiglit-wheeled 
American  type,  in  which  tlie  liacli  end  is  carried  I>y  tlie  driv- 
imi-wlieels.  wliiie  llie  front  is  carried  by  a  four-wiiceleil  liojrie 
truck,  wliose  centre  phitc  is  splierical.  Tlie  angidar  displace- 
ments of  tlie  liogie 

relatively  to  the  lo-       •  -     -  — : 

comotivo    is    con-  ~~ 

trolled  by  heiicoidal  ^  ^^ 

surfaces,  on   which  ^.  --  ' 

the  locomotive  rises,  ,        ^       y^-  }' 

and  tlius  tends  to 
bring  the  bogie  back 
into  its  »:cntral  posi- 
tion. This  latter 
lias,  however,  a  side 
j>lay  of  ^-in.  on  each 
side  of  its  iiomiul 
position,  with  sur- 
iiices  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  I't  jn-r  cent. 
TIk!  lioiler  of  the 
Antwerp  engine,  in- 
cluding the  lire-box, 
is  of  mild  steel,  but 
the  eiigiiic  illustrat- 
ed has  a  copper  lire- 
box.  The  tulies  are 
also  of  steel,  and  are 
of  the  Serve  pattern. 
The  use  of  Serve 
tulH>9  gives  a  larger 
iieating  surface,  and 
allows  the  use  of 
tulx-s  of  motlerate 
lemrth,  while  the  use 
of  steel  for  the  lire- 
l)ox  has  jHTmitted 
a  considerable  re- 
duction to  be  made 
in  the  weight  of  the 
locomotive  in  spite 
of  the  four  cylin- 
ders and  th<;  four 
inechanisms  <•  o  n  - 
nee  ted  therewith, 
but  this,  of  courst>,  does  not  ajiply  to  tliis  engine. 

We  naturally  await  with  a  great  dea'.  of  interest  the  results 
of  the  experiments  which  will  Ik-  made  to  determine  the  sav- 
ing in  coal  consumption,  if  theie  is  any,  with  this  novel  form 
of  front  cml  for  a  locomotive.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ex- 
fiaustive  manner  of  testing  which  is  in  vogue  on  the  great 
FreiK-h  railways,  when  the  solution  of  any  ((Uestion  is  once 
undertaken,  will  contribute  a  great  deal  of  the  important  in- 
formation not  only  in  regard  to  the  head  resistances  of  trains, 
but  also  in  regard  to  «rind  pressures  in  general. 

The  following  is  a  ;■<'« '</«.' of  the  general  dimensions  of  this 
locomotive  : 

Leiiytli Tft.    3Hin. 

Bri-»ilth  »fi.    4j»,.in. 

.\ria(i 


Half  Frost  Eietatiov. 


I8«CTIOS  AT 
dFlKE  BOS. 


SI  PERINTEXDKNT"S 
moil   VALLtY 


I.OCOMOTIVK. 
RAILKOAD. 


I,E- 


ImliimtiDii  of  bar*  -ja  (ii-;;.  4  i«. 

Ui-iiTlit  of  cniwn'hiTt  al>ove  Ixittoni  of  tlie  mud  rini;,  front,    :>  ft.  ll\i  In. 
ba<k.    :ifi.    sU  in. 


I.in:;tU  of  the  iiisulc.  top 

boiloin  

Iiixlile  br<-a(ltli.  loi> 

•  '*  liuttoiii.. .   .    

ThickiK-K*  of  coppf r  nMe  and  l>;irk  flieil 

"        •■  till)!' -lir-'ts  at  ilu-  liilwi' 

' bl-lllH  tutR-»     .    . 


Kfl.  11'.  in. 

T  ft.  aw  Id. 

.J  ft.  C\  ill. 

a  ft.  Il),^,  in. 

,^  Id. 
1  ill. 
A  in. 


TvIm^'  (StTve). 


Niinibrr  of  tiilws I.'i.'l 

Matvrial  of  tiil>i'» Sti-el. 

dui-iil"' "liuiiictiT "i";  ill- 

Tliiilnn"<!.  at  wlnL'K i^  in. 

I,ei]|[tli  bitwr.ii  inlH'-lifeti"  ...  9  ft.  Id's  in. 

Nuicili^r  of  win.-H  in  lath  tiitio S 

lluiKht  of  Willi's  ...         'i  in. 

Average  of  tliiclinoi^s  of  «in^'^     I'o  in. 

llrUtimj  S,llflliex. 

Kin'boN  aliovi' tlie  iiiiiil  rin^f.  K IOSl<i  »i|.  ft. 

'I'iii.i-a  in-iilc  iiu-ailinjiiHiit.  T 1,474^4 -c|.  ft. 

ToUl,> I,riM;!»  sq.  fl. 


Ilatiool  Iieating  surfaci  of  tubes  to  Bre-box  — l:).lt«  to  1 

F 

S 

Ratio  of  total  lieat'ng  mrfacf  to  gralc  ana  — G-l.TO  lo  1 

G 

Outside  U-nirth  of  Dro-hox 7  ft.  lOUj  in. 

bieadth '*      "        top 4  ft.     .'I'J  in. 

"      "        iiottoni 8  ft.  IIH,  in. 

Inside  diaiiielcr  of  largest  ring  of  chell 4  ft.    4  in. 

Lrt'n;.-th  of  !>hi'll 9  ft.     5^4  in. 

Tliii  kiiesH  of  flieets  in  slu'll 's  in- 
Inside  lenjjth  ol  smoki- box ; 5ft.    1?,  in. 

diameter  of  smoke  box 4  ft.    .I;,  in. 

<Vntre  of  boiler  above  top  of  rail  7  ft.     45i  in. 

Bottom  mml-ring  at  the  front  aliovc  rail aft.    •-'•>i  in. 

Volume  of  water  in  tioiler  with  I  iii.  aliovc  trowii  thecl 9.i\  cu.  ft. 

Total  capacity  of  boiler ." W\\  tu   ft. 

Steuiii  space , HW  cu.  ft. 

pressure 413ll><'.  persq.in 

Diameter  uf  safety  valveti S,*,  in. 


Siiioki  Siarl. 


InMiie  diameter  of  stuck  . . 
Height  of  slack  above  rail . 


..     1ft.    9 '4  in. 
..  Lift.  ll)i  in. 


.4irJ/'a*««gr«. 


Through  Rrate 13?,  eq.  ft. 

'•       tubes  at  the  Bre  box  ferrulei 3^  f«|.  ft. 

centre 4  sq.  ft. 

Kutio  of  stark  to  tulies 1  to  1..VJ 

Clear  inside  section  of  stack IJJ  sq.  ft. 


fyaiiin'. 

Distance  between  frames  on  inside . 

Thickness  of  side  liars 

Len^'tli  of  Choline  over  linffcrs 

Wheel  ba.»e,  forward  truck 

Distance  from  back  truck  front  driving  wlieels... 

Driving-wheel  base 

Total  wheel  base 


4  ft. 


Diameter  qf  truck  wheels 

•*         '•  driving  wheels 

Lateral  play  of  truck  centre  plate 

"  '  "  "       •'    axles 

I.  .<    ••  driTJni:  axles 

Di-lancc  lietweeii  inside  tires 

Diameter  of  centre  truck  wlutls 

"        •'        dri>in!r«  heels 

Centre  to  centre  of  track  journals 

"        "       •'      "  driTinir  jouriuils  ...;.... 

Hiamcterof  truck  journals 

i.en'.'ih  of  iriirk  ioumals 

l)iameter  of  driving  axles 

Lenirth  of  driving  axles  

frank  pins,  high  pn-ssure,  diameter 

"  length 

"        "      low         "  diameter 

'•        "        "  "  leiiL-th 

•'        "      side  rods,  large  ends,  diameter. 

length   .. 

small  ends,  diameter. . 

•'       "       '•       "       "       "    length  ...  . 


1  in. 

8i  ft. 

2%  in. 

Oft. 

H\  ill 

7  ft. 

•i\  in 

8  ft. 

III^  in 

•J8lt. 

T\  In 

3  ft. 

3S  In 

lift. 

O',  in 

f.ln. 

■?8in 

«in 

4  ft. 

SWin 

I  ft. 

ll's  in 

lift. 

1  '4  iu 

3  ft. 

7  ill. 

3  ft. 

S14  in 

.'.'.  in 

105„ in 

7'^  in 

S54  in. 

4ft  in 

4«in 

SU.  in 

4,"s  In 

!•>' ,  in 

3<B  ill 

3!  8  in 

3'i  in 

Truck,  number  o(  leaves 11 

width  of  leaves 5f<  In. 

"        thickness  of  leaves ?«  in. 

"       camber *i"«  in. 

Driving,  number  of  leaves 19 

breadth  3,»,  in. 

"        tliickuess 3;  in. 

canilier...  3»i  In. 


I'l//'.  Molioi 


High  Pressure.     Low  I'rcssure, 


Diameter  of  cylindeis ISN  in. 

Stroke  of  pislomv.^^ -MJi  in. 

fentre  to  centri- iirTriinilers, 7  ft.      S  .'". 

Len:;tli  of  coniii'ctiiij  rods 7  ft.     8>4iiii. 

Centre  to  centre  of  valve  rods 7  ft.    i  in. 

links  7ft.  lIAi". 

' '  side  rods 

Angle  iM'twren  high-pres-urv  cranks  and 
low  pressure  cranks 135  deg. 

Ii/IK  0/  Valee  Moiiiiii. 


Kind  of  valve 

Maximum  stroke  of  valve. 

Outside  lap 

Inside  lap 

Averuee  iiia?.lmiim  rut  off. 
Admis-lon  ports  lengih. 


1  ft. 
«fi. 
3  ft. 

Sft. 


'ssure. 

21 '/in. 

Sl■^in. 

1 1 '4  in. 

H  in. 

7H  in. 
SJ4  in. 
U'A  in. 


lengih. 
«i.r:h 


KxhausI  ports,  length V,',- 

"       breadth 

Cajitritj  of  receiver 


Walscharrt. 

Comh. 

Double  ported. 

Double-ported 

4'b  in. 

.'.'.  in. 

1  in. 

l^in. 

None 

None. 

7a  .'>  Iier  cent. 

74.5  |M-r  cent. 

»,',-.  III. 

11  ill. 

1«  in. 

1!?.  in. 

V,',-,  in. 

13  iu 

SH  I... 

SUin. 
8}|cu.ft. 
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EARLY    AMERICAN    LOCOMOTIVES    BUILT  IN 
ENGLAND. 


Mr.  Clement  E.  Stretton,  the  indefatigable  investigator 
into  locomotive  history,  has  sent  us  tlie  following  lists  of  loco- 
motives which  were  built  in  England  bv  different  niHkers,  and 
Bent  to  the  railroads  in  this  country  which  are  named.  This 
data  will  supply  another  link  in  the  history  of  locomotives  for 
the  coming  historian,  whoever  he  may  lie.  Most  if  not  all  of 
this  interesting  information  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Stretton 
to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad's  interesting  exhibit  in 
Chicago  at  the  Columbian  Exhibition  : 


LIST  OF  U)COMOTIVK  ENGINB8  BUILT  BY  ME8SR8.  BENJAMIN 
HICK  A  Co.  OF  THE  SOUO  WOBKS,  BOLTON,  AND  8KNT  TO 
AMERICAN  RAILROADS. 


Date 

WHEN 

BciLT. 


Name  of  Ei-gine. 


18.34 VuUon... 

18.« Potomac 

ISST Lo^ii'a  .. 

1837 NewOrleana... 

18ST 


Name  of  Railroad  Company. 


{Virginia Baleigb  &  Oaaton 


Pontchartrain. 

Richmond,  Frederickabnrg  &  Potomac. 

Carroll  ton. 


LIST  OF  LOCOMOTtVE  ESQINE3  CON8TKUCTED  BY  R.  STEPHENSON  *  CO..  NKWCASTLE-ONTYNE,  AND  SENT  TO  AMERICN 
RAILROADS.  COMPILED  BY  CLEMENT  E.  STRETTON,  LEICESTEK,  FROM  TUB  OFFICIAL  RECORDS  WHICH  BXI8T  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  AMERICA,  ISBS  AND  18M, 


Pig 

a 


18S8. 

1831. 
1831. 
1831. 
1831. 


18». 
18tt. 


int. 

1833. 

1833. 
1833. 

1838. 
183-3. 
1838. 

1834. 

1834. 
1834. 

1834. 

1834. 
1834  . 
1884.. 
1835.. 
1835 

1835.. 

W6.. 

1885., 

1835.. 
1835.. 


Name  of  Engine. 


Name  of  Railroad. 


|12      America Dela    are  A  Iludran  Canal  Co. 

17       Whimler ^Bofimi  A  ProTidence 

*j      IDelawar* Newcastle  Jb  Frenchtown 

S4  ( ?)  Jobi)  Bull Mohawk  .t  Ha<tM>n 

25  ()•)  Stuvem— John  Bun..|Camdi'n  &  Ambojr 


Boston Boston  A  Worcester 

Phceniz— Maryland...  Newcavtle  &  Frenditown. 


S       PennsjlTanla . . 
7  (?), Herald 


Baltimore  &  Su»qaebanna. 


8  (;)'Stephenton Boston  A  Lowell  . .   

4t      i  Davy  Croclictt Saratoga  &  Schenectady  . 

5>      {Virginia Newcaatle  Jfc  Frenchtown 

54      lEdgpfleld South  Carolina  . .   


60  Brother  Jonal ban  ..  'Mohawk  .6  Hnd^ion 

81  IKobert  Fulloii Mohawk*  Hudson  

75  ;Fire  Fly Saratoga  4  Schenectady.... 

87  I  William  Ailcen  Charlestowu  <&  Columbia  . . . 


I, 


99      lEIiaa  Houy Charlestown  A  Columbia 

1U3      jRiclimond .  j Richmond,  Fn-dt'riclctbur2&  Poto- 
mac       

104       Pennsylvania Pennsylvania  (Portage  Division). 

106  Philadelphia... 
ins      !h.  Scbulu  

107  (f^  Meteor 

no      jKentucky , 

John  Bull 


Atlantic. 


112 
118 
114 


115      Marion South  Carolina 

118      jiihio I      ••  ••        

117      Comet  BoHton  <fc  Worcester. 


Sumter. 


Charlestown  A  Colombia    

Boston  i  Worcester 

Philadelphia  X  Colambia,  P.  R.R.. 
Philadelphia  &.  Colambia,  P.  R.R. 

iPhiiadelphla  Division) 

Philadelphia  &  Columbia,  P.  R.R. 

(I'hiladrluhia  Oivinion) 

South  Caroliiia 


1836..  119 


1835. 
18W. 
1836. 

18:M. 
I8.i6. 
IH»j. 

18-J7.. 
18S7. 


lao 

121 
1-.X 

136 
129 
189 

151 
152 


Rocket Boaton  &  Worcester. 


Mercury Boaton  A  Worccater 

Jupiter i        "      ••         "        

Wayne Wilmington  &  Raleich. 

Nai>h ^Wilmington  &  Raleigh. 

Nottoway Lexington  A  Ohio 

Elkhoru ,  "         "    "     


I  Baltimore  .. 
iSuHqauhuDiia. 


. . .  Baltimore  Jt  Susquehanna. . 


Class  of  Engine. 


Cylinders  outside 

Cylinders  inside 


4   Cylinders  iniilde. 

4j         "  -        . 

4   Cylindeis  in»ide. 

4  •'  ••        . 


4  jCylinders  inside 

e  4-wheeled  bogie  and  1  pair  of  driven. 


4   Cylinders  inside 

4  "  "        . 


4  Cylinders  In4id« 

4  !       ••         ■•       

6  4-whpsled  bo^iv  and  1  pair  of  drivers.. 
4  iCylinders  iuside 


4   Cylinders  inside 


6  4-wbeeIed  bogie  and  1  pair  of  drivers. 

6  1       1 

u  I       ••  I*       **    1    **    *^       ** 

4   Cylinders  inside. 
4 


Cyliodeis  inside. 


4  wheeled  bogie  and  1  pair  of  drivers.. 


4 

6 

6 
6  , 

4  Cylinders ineidu... 

4   Cylinders  inside. . . 
Cylinders  inside... 


Cylindsrs  inside. 


jl  pair  small  and  4  coupled  drivers  1 


Notes  and  Remarks. 


Built  to  the  order  of  Horatio  Allen. 
Bniit  10  the  order  of  Capt.  Whistler. 


Name  changed  fiom  "  Stevens"  to 
"John  Bull"  on  arrival  in  Ameri- 
ca, 1831.  (.At  Chicago  Exhibition, 
IH93.) 

Bnilt  to  the  order  of  Mr.  Jackson. 

Name  chaoced  from  "  Pbcenix"  to 
'•  Maryland,"  lt»i 

Maker's  No.  appears  oat  of  order. 

A  leading  bogie  placed  under  this 
engine  on  its  arj  ival  in  America, 
18£i. 

A  second  pair  of  drivers  added, 
183.VlgS6. 

A  4-wheeled  bogie  added  in  Ameri- 
ca, 1834. 


A  <- wheeled  truck  added  In  America 

In  1835. 


A  second  pair  of  drlrw*  added,  1836 


t 


Philadel- 
A  4-whceled  bogie  added,  1837. 


Pennsylvania     Rallroad- 
phia  Division. 


A  second    pair  of   drivers  added, 
1837-38. 


A  4-whecled  bogie  added  in  Ameri- 
ca. 1835. 

A  2'Wheeled  truck  added  in  Ameri- 
ca, 1836. 


Another  pair  of  drivers  added  Id 

America. 


,''On  arrival  in  America  the  front 
small  wheels  were  taken  out 
and  a  4-wheeled  bogis  put  in ; 
thsy  then  had  eight  wheels. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  names  and  dates  of  construc- 
tioa  of  locomotives  whicli  were  built  l>y  Messrs.  Taylcur  & 
Company,  of  the  Vulcan  Foundry,  near  Warrington,  and  sent 
to  the  railroads  in  this  country,  the  names  of  which  are  given  : 


Datk 

I  WHEN 

Bl'Ilt. 


18SS 

1833 

1835 

183S 

1886 

1886 IGaston 

1836 lialeigh 


.  Name  of  Railroad  Company. 


Fire  Fly Camden  A  Woodbnry. 

Red  Rover 1       

Cincinnati South  Carolina. 

Allen •• 

Kentucky ■'  ■• 

Raleigh  &Oaston.' 


LIST  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENtJINKS  BCILT  BY  MESSRS  ROTHWKLL 
&  CO  OF  THE  LNION  FOUNDRY,  BOLTON,  AND  BENT  TO 
AMERICAN  RAILROADS.  :-l        ..;.,'"         ;*■., 


Dati 

WHIN 

Built. 

;   Namc.of  Engine. 

Name  of  Railroad  Company. 

183i . 

1833 

IN.* 

IH.16  

18«i 

1837 

1837 

. .  Pontchartrain 

..  Noltoway 

,  Pioneer 

..  Bangor 

.    Tennt-ssee  

..  Robert  Morris 

.    Oliver  Evans 

Pontchartrain. 

Qreenville  A  Roanoke.                      ■  ■.-. 

Bangor  Jb  Piccataiiua. 

'*OQth  Carolina. 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Polnmac. 

i■■:,:t::,hr,,^:^: 
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LIST  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  KNOINES  BmLT  BT  MBS8K8.  EDWARD 
BUBT  A  CO..  OF  THK  CLARENCE  FOUNDRY,  UVKBPOOL,  AND 
HINT  TO  AMBRICAN  RAILROADS. 


Dat« 

WBEN 

Built. 

Name  of  Engine. 

Name  of  Bailroad  Companj. 

1881 

Liverpool 

Petersburg. 

Richmond;  Frederickabnix  *  Potomac. 

Baleigb  &  OaatoD. 

1882     

Roanoke  

1888 

Meherrin          .   .. 

1888 

Appomattox 

Creole 

1888 

1834 

1884 

Staunton 

Petertburg 

Raleigh  &  Qaaton.        >'.        /'l'    ■•■■• 

1834 

1884 

1888 

1885 

Boston 

Angnsta. 

Frederickiborg 

Lion    

BoetoD  A  Providence. 

Richmond,  Frederickabarg  &,  Potomac. 

1835 

1886 

Boston  A  Worcester. 

1886 

Wilmington 

Orleana 

John  Randolph.  ... 

Sbeppard 

SUfford 

Patrick  Henry 

Roauoke  

Philadelphia  &.  Wilmington. 

PoDtchartrain. 

Richmond,  Frederickghois  &  Potomac. 
II                  II              1*      1, 

1838 

1887 

1837 

1837 

1837 

II                 11               II      II 

18S7 

Baleigb  ft  Gaston. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    PRACTICAL    RAILROAD 
INFORMATION. 


Chemistry  Applied  to  Railroads. 


SECOND  SERIES.— CHEMICAL  METHODS. 


XXL— METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  CHLORIDE  IN 
AMMONIUM  CHLORIDE.  ..      »     .- 


Bt  C.  B.  Dudley,  Chemist,  and  P.  N.  Pease,  Assistant 

CHKMIST,  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 


(Coprright,  18D1,  by  C.  B.  Dadley  and  F.  N.  Pease.) 


( Continued /rom  pag*  521.) 


■    -        ■  OPERATION. 

Pct  about  half  a  gram  of  the  ammonium  chloride  into  a 
12-oz.  beaker,  and  add  23  c.c.  of  distilled  water.  Allow  to  dis- 
solve and  then  add  3  drops  of  a  neutral  solution  of  normal 
chromate  of  potash,  and  then  solution  of  sodium  carbonate 
until  the  liquid  is  faintly  but  clearly  alkaline  to  litmus  paper. 
Now  run  in  from  a  burette  standard  silver  nitrate  solution,  ac- 
companied by  vigorous  stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  or  shalilng 
of  the  beaker  until  the  last  drop  of  silver  solution  leaves  a 
permanent  red  color.  Read  off  the  number  of  c.c.  of  silver 
solution  used,  and  from  these  calculate  the  amount  of  chlorine 
present.  >."'> 

APPARATUS  AND  REAGENTS. 

The  apparatus  required  by  this  method  needs  no  especial 
comment. 

The  normal  potassium  chromate  solution  is  made  by  dis- 
solving 10  grams  of  the  C.  P.  salt  in  100  c.c.  of  distilled  water, 
and  filtering  if  necessary. 

The  sodium  carbonate  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  20 
grams  of  the  dry  C.  P.  salt  in  100  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and 
filtering  if  necessary. 

The  standard  silver  nitrate  solution  is  made  by  adding  68 
grains  of  crystallized  C.  P.  silver  nitrate  to  2  litres  of  distilled 
water,  allowing  to  dissolve,  and  then  adding  5  drops  of  concen- 
trated C.  P.  nitric  acid.  This  solution  is  standardized  as  fol- 
lows :  Prepare  first  some  pure  sodium  chloride  by  dissolving 
100  grams  of  C.  P.  sodium  carbonate  in  a  slight  excess  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  filtering  into  a  royal  Berlin  porcelain  dish, 
and  allow  to  crystallize,  carefully  covered,  in  a  warm  place 
until  half  of  the  salt  has  crystallized  out.  Drain  o£F  the  mother 
liquor,  dissolve  the  crystals  in  distilled  water,  and  crystallize 
a^in  until  half  the  salt  has  crystallized  out.  Carefully  drain 
off  the  mother  liquor  and  wash  the  crystals  once  with  distilled 
water,  then  transfer  to  a  clean  platinum  dish  and  carefully 
ignite  at  a  temperature  not  above  400°  F.,  to  drive  off  moisture. 
Transfer  the  still  warm  salt  to  a  carefully  dried  and  closely 
stoppered  weighing  tube  for  use.  After  the  weighing  tube 
bas  become  cold  by  remaining  some  time  in  the  bidaace  case. 


remove  the  cork  to  allow  the  air  pressure  to  equalize,  then  re- 
place it  securely  and  weigh.  Open  now  the  tube  and  shake 
out  into  a  12-oz.  beaker  about  0.300  grsm  of  the  salt,  quickly 
replace  the  cork  again  and  weigh.  The  difference  in  the  two 
weights  shows  the  amount  of  salt  taken.  Suppose  this  to  be 
0.3288  gram.  Dissolve  the  salt  in  about  25  c.c.  of  distilled 
water,  add  8  drops  of  the  chromate  of  potash  solution,  and 
enough  of  the  sodium  carbonate  solution  to  render  the  liquid 
faintly  but  clearly  alkaline  to  litmus  paper.  Now  run  in  from 
the  burette  the  silver  nitrate  solution  with  thorough  agitation, 
either  by  stirring  or  shaking,  until  the  last  drop  gives  a  perma- 
nent red  color.  Read  off  the  number  of  c.c.  of  silver  nitrate 
solution  used.  Suppose  that  28.1  c.c.  are  required.  Then 
since  60.68  per  cent,  of  the  sodium  chloride  is  chlorine,  it  is 
evident  that  28.1  c.c.  of  the  silver  nitrate  solutionis  equivalent 
to  [0.3288  X  .6068]  0.1995  gram  of  chlorine,  or  1  c.c.  of  the 
silver  nitrate  solution  is  equivalent  to  [0.1995  -r-  28.1]  0.0071 
gram  of  chlorine.  Not  less  than  two  independent  determina- 
tions of  the  strength  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution  should  be 
made,  and  the  duplicates  should  agree  as  to  the  strength  of 
1  C.C.  of  the  solution  within  0.00003  or  0.00004  gram. 

CALCULATIONS.  •• 

Atomic  weights :  used  sodium,  23  ;  chlorine,  35.5  ;  silver, 
108  ;  nitrogen,  14  ;  oxygen,  16  ;  hydrogen,  1.  Molecular  for- 
mulae :  sodium  chloride,  NaCl ;  silver  nitrate,  AgNOi ;  am« 
monium  chloride,  NH4CI.  Suppose  the  amount  of  silver 
nitrate  solution  used  in  an  actual  determination  is  46.4  c.c. 
Then  since  each  c.c.  equals  0.0071  gram  of  chlorine,  the  total 
amount  of  chlorine  present  is  [46.4  X  0.0071]  0.3294  gram, 
and  if  0.4998  gram  was  taken  to  start  with,  the  percentage  of 
chlorine  will  be  [0.3294  X  100  -7-  4998]  equals  65.91  per  cent. 

NOTES  AND  PRECAUTIONS. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  method  dissolves  the  ammo- 
nium chloride  in  water,  renders. the  solution  distinctly  alkaline 
with  sodium  carbonate,  and  then  measures  the  amount  of 
chlorine  by  means  of  a  slightly  acid  silver  nitrate  solution  using 
normal  potassium  chromate  as  indicator. 

A  rather  large  beaker  is  recommended,  so  as  to  enable  the 
solution  to  be  thoroughly  agitated  during  the  titration  with- 
out danger  of  loss. 

If  the  solution  is  not  very  thoroughly  agitated  during  the 
titration,  the  coagulated  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  is  apt  to 
retain  some  of  the  ammonium  chloride  solution,  giving  rise  to 
low  results.  The  agitation  should  be  sufficient  to  break  up 
the  silver  chloride  into  very  small  particles.  The  standard 
solution  should  be  added  very  slowly  at  the  last. 

If  the  silver  solution  is  entirely  neutral,  especially  if  it  is 
ezp>osed  to  the  light,  it  is  apt  to  change  and  slowly  lose 
strength.  This  is  apparently  completely  obviated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  little  free  nitric  acid.  But  this  free  nitric  acid  intro- 
duces difficulty  with  the  potassium  chromate  if  the  ammo- 
nium chloride  solution  is  strictly  neutral.  Accordingly  a 
small  amount  of  sodium  carbonate  is  introduced  into  this 
solution.  The  amount  of  this  sodium  carbornate  must  be 
enough  to  completely  neutralize  the  free  nitric  acid,  and  a 
small  excess  introduces  no  difficulty. 


WATER-TUBE  BOILERS  AND  THEIR  APPLICA- 
TION TO  WAR  VESSELS.* 


By  J.  Nastoupo. 


(OmUnMed frompagt 551,  Volume LXVIU.) 


VI.  The  Niclausse  water-tube  boiler  (figs.  17-19),  as  built 
by  the  Soeiete  arwnyme  de»  genhrateur*  inexplonble*  at  Paris, 
consists  of  a  series  of  vertical  front  tubes  standing  near  each 
other,  and  a  number  of  inclined  water  tubes  which  have  their 
open  ends  fastened  into  the  shells  of  the  front  tubes  and  are 
extended  back  into  the  furnace,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  gases  of  combustion.  Each  front  tube  is  con- 
nected at  the  top  with  a  single  steam  drum,  which  in  working 
conditions  is  half  full  of  water. 

Each  front  tube,  which  is  made  of  malleable  iron,  is  divided 
by  a  partition  wall  into  two  compartments.  While  at  work 
a  mixture  of  steam  and  water  enters  the  inner  chamber  from 
the  heating  tube  and  rises  into  the  drum,  flowing  down  again 
through  the  outer  chamber,  and  thence  as  cool  water  out  into 
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the  heating  tube  through  the  inner  tube  that  is  screwed  into 
the  partition  wall. 

VII.  The  Durr  water-tube  boiler  (fig.  20),  as  it  is  built  by 
DfVrr  &  Co.,  in  Radingen,  and  by  Diirr,  Gehre  &  Co.,  in  MOd- 
ling,  near  Vienna,  reminds  one  of  the  Lane  water-tube  boiler 
as  applied  to  ttie  purposes  of  stationary  work. 

It  consists  of  an  iron  water  chamber  or  leg,  whose  flat  sur- 
faces are  strengthened  and  held  together  by  stay-bolts.  The 
inner  space  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  Tertical  plate.  At 
the  upper  end  this  water  leg  is  connected  with  one  or  more 
steam  chambers  that  are  either  conical  or  cylindrical,  and 
which  are  kept  about  half  full  of  water  when  in  service  ;  at 
the  back  end  the  boiler  is  arranged  with  blow-o£f  cocks  and 
facilities  for  cleaning. 


which,  like  the  boiler  itself,  consists  of  a  double  chamber  or 
drum  and  a  nest  of  tubes. 

In  order  to  prevent  external  radiation  as  much  as  possible, 
the  generating  tubes  are  placed  close  together  along  both 
sides  of  the  boiler,  and  the  spaces  necessarily  left  between 
the  tubes  and  down  to  the  grate-bars  are  filled  with  fire- 
brick. The  whole  boiler  rests  upon  a  wrought-iron  base,  and 
is  well  protected  with  a  sheet-iron  jacketing,  through  which 
the  stops  for  the  tubes  ure  pterfectly  accessible  by  means  of 
the  doors  that  are  provided. 

While  in  service  the  circulation  of  water  takes  place,  as 
already  noted — that  is,  the  water  is  heated  in  the  generating 
tubes,  and  flows  into  the  back  portion  of  the  wat^r  leg,  through 
whicli  it  rises,  while  an  equal  quantity  flows  into  the  internal 


rJIlt 


Fig.  17. 


THB  NICLAU88K  BOILER 


Fig.   18. 


Fig.   19. 
AN  ELEMENT  OP  THE  NICLAUSSE  BOILER. 

Into  the  back  or'jnner'sheet,  of 'the'"water  [leg'a  number  of 
tubes  are  fastened,  arranged  in  inclined  rows,  and  each,  whose 
back  ends  are  set  in  an  iron  sheet,  protected  by  fire-brick. 
Welded  ferrules  are  used  for  fastening  the  tubes  into  the 
tube-sheet,  which  with  their  conical  flanged  openings  are 
pressed  into  that  sheet.  As  the  centre  line  of  the  tube  is  in- 
clined to  the  tube-sheet,  it  follows  that  the  ferrule  must  be 
somewhat  distorted,  so  that  its  centre  line  makes  a  corre- 
sponding angle  with  the  centre  line  of  the  tube. 

Conical  internal  plugs  are  used  for  closing  the  ends  of  the 
tubes,  and  these  slip  into  conical  seats,  where  they  are  held 
by  means  of  screw-bolts.  The  possibility  of  drawing  out  is 
provided  for  by  the  ring-shaped  opening  ;  the  hollow  form 
of  the  closing  piece  affording  the  necessary  elasticity. 

The  circulation  of  the  water  is  provided  for  in  the  gener- 
ating tubes.  The  inner  tubes  are  fastened  to  the  dividing 
partition  set  in  the  water  leg,  while  their  back  ends  open  near 
the  closed  end  of  tlie  outer  tubes,  so  that  the  cooler  water 
flows  down  through  the  outer  half  of  the  water  leg,  enters 
the  inner  tube  and  passes  out  through  the  outer  tube  into  the 
back  side  of  the  water  leg,  and  then  rises  to  the  steam  drum. 

Between  the  two  steam  drums,  or,  when  only  one  is  used, 
placed  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle  about  it  is  u  superheater. 


Fig.  20. 

-  ^  THE  DURR  BOILER. 

tubes  from  the  front  half  of  the  water 
leg- 

The  steam  generated  in  the  Iwiler  passes 
out  of  the  steam  drum  into  the  front  por- 
tion  of   the    superheater,   passes  thence 
through  the  internal  tubes  into  the  super- 
beating  tubes,  in  which  it  is  thoroughly 
dried  and  superheated  to  a  greater  or  less 
■    ■-    •   .    •        extent,  and  then  comes  back  to  the  back 
portion  of  the  superheater,  whence  it  is 
drawn  for  use. 
The  tubes  are  cleaned  of  the  accumulation  of  rust  and  dirt 
by  using  the  openings  at  the  ends  that  are  closed  while  in 
service  and  by  means  of  a  flexible  steam  hose. 

In  torpedo-boats  tlie  steam  drum  is  omitted,  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  requisite  steam  space  the  water  leg  is  corre- 
spondingly widened,  and  the  steam  taken  from  this  point 
directly  into  the  superheater,  from  which  it  in  turn  goes  to 
the  steam-pipe. 

VIII.  The  Farrow  boiler*  (figs.  21,  22)  is  built  by  Yarrow  & 
Co.,  at  Poplar,  and  consists  of  three  cylindrical  vessels  placed 
at  the  corners  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  whose  base  is  occu- 
pied by  the  grates.  Each  side  vessel  consists  of  two  parts, 
which  are  fastened  together  by  means  of  flanges  and  stay- 
bolts,  and  with  the  joints  made  tight  by  means  of  copper 
wire.  The  two  lower  parts,  which  lie  on  either  side  of  the 
grates  as  water  spaces,  are  connected  to  the  steam  drum  at 
the  top  by  a  number  of  straight  tubes.  In  order  to  allow  for 
the  insertion  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  tubes,  the 
faces  of  the  lower  spaces  where  the  tubes  enter  are  made  flat. 
At  first  these  water  tubes  were  made  of  steel  and  galvan- 
ized for  the  sake  of  protection,  but  since  then  the  firm  Iiavc 
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FIG  22 
THB  TARROWJBOILEK. 


•■;..;,.. I    Fig.  23. 


THB  SAMPSON  BOXLBB. 


Fig.  34 
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.  ;V     ,  Fie.  25. 

,•     ~.     .  •  '   TUBK  FA8TBNING8  OP  THE  SAMPSON  BOILBR. 

adopted  the  use  of  copper  tubes  1  in.  in  diameter,  which  are 
expanded  at  the  ends  and  thus  made  tight  in  the  tube-sheets. 

By  separating  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  lower 
chambers,  the  tubes  on  botli  sides  are  made  accessible,  and 
therefore  can  be  inspected  and  cleaned  as  far  as  their  small 


diameter  will  permit.  The  whole  boiler  is  encased  in  a  cover- 
ing, which  usually  consists  of  sheet  iron,  so  that  the  outside  of 
the  tubes  can  be  readily  cleaned  of  rust  and  ashes. 

The  products  of  combustion,  rising  from  the  grates,  pass  be- 
tween the  tubes  forming  the  nests  on  either  side,  and  thence 
upward  into  the  smoke-bos,  whence  they  escape  into  the  stack. 
While  in  service  the  water  is  maintained  at  such  a  height  as 
to  about  half  fill  the  steam  drum,  so  that  the  upper  ends  of 
the  tubes  are  submerged.  Outside  of  the  casing  there  are  cir- 
culating tubes,  which  connect  tlie  water  space  of  the  steam 
drum  with  the  two  lower  water  spaces,  but  which  have  been 
dispensed  with  in  the  more  recent  constructions,  since  it  has 
been  found  that  a  sufDcient  circulation  of  water  is  maintained 
through  the  water  tubes  of  the  boiler.  Through  those  tubes 
which  lie  next  to  the  fire,  and  which  aie  subjected  to  the 
first  impact  of  the  products  of  combustion,  there  flows  a 
mixture  of  steam  and  water  upward  into  the  steam  drnm, 
while  the  water  flows  down  from  the  latter  through  those 
tubes  which  are  relatively  farther  away  from  the  fire  and 
which  are  therefore  cooler. 

IX.  The  Sampson  boiler  (figs.  23-25),  which  is  built  by 
Mandslay,  Sons  &  Field,  Limited,  of  London,  differs  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  water  tubes  from  those  which  have  been 
described  heretofore.  It  consists  of  double  sets  of  cross  and 
vertical  tubes,  each  of  which  is  connected  with  a  steam  drum. 
Above  an  ordinary  furnace  there  are  two  nests  of  straight 
tubes  arranged  on  an  incline  like  a  roof ;  each  of  these  nests 
of  tubes  contains  about  55  cross  tubes  with  an  outside  diam- 
eter of  3  in.,  which,  by  a  similar  but  opposite  inclination, 
form  the  two  sloping  sides  of  the  roof  by  which  the  furnace 
is  closed  at  the  top.  Above  each  set  of  tubes  there  are  two 
cylindrical  vessels  with  a  segment  cut  out  of  the  cross-sec- 
tion, and  whose  lower  flat  surfaces  are  parallel  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  roof  tubes  already  mentioned.  Each  cross  tube  is 
connected  to  the  flat  face  of  the  steam  drum  that  lies  above 
it  by  13  tubes  that  are  li  in.  outside  diameter  and  2  ft.  3  in. 
long  ;  of  these  there  are  12  inner,  which  are  protected  from 
the  outside  by  a  sheet-iron  diaphragm,  while  the  thirteenth  or 
outer  tube  remains  with  its  outer  half  exposed  to  the  smoke- 
box. 

The  lower  open  ends  of  the  cioss  tubes  are  connected  with 
a  tube  of  larger  cross-section  by  means  of  elbows,  which  sur- 
rounds the  lower  portion  of  the  boiler,  and  is  put  in  communi- 
cation with  the  lower  comers  of  the  steam  drum  by  means  of 
four  vertical  tubes.  The  feed-water  is  pumped  into  these 
tubes,  a  portion  of  which  goes  to  supply  evaporation  in  the 
cross  tubes,  while  the  remainder  rises  into  the  steam  drum. 

The  water  that  is  heated  in  the  cross  tubes  flows  up  through 
the  vertical  tubes  as  a  mixture  of  steam  and  water  into  the 
steam  drum.  In  order  to  check  this  flow  of  water  in  the 
vertical  tubes,  they  are  provided  with  retarders.  The  water 
that  thus  rises  into  the  steam  drum  is  diffused  throughout  the 
water  space,  where  it  mingles  with  the  fresh  feed- water,  and 
out  to  the  vertical  tubes  that  lie  out- 
■.•■..:;:.'.•.■..■  side  the  casing,  and  through  them 
to  the  cross  tubes,  from  which  it 
again  takes  its  upward  course.  A 
sheet-iron  trough  is  also  arrange! 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  steam 
drum  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  circulation. 

The  furnace  has  two  doors  to 
facilitate  firing  ;  the  hot  gases  pass 
from  (he  furnace  proper  beneath  the 
cross  tubes  to  the  combustion  cham- 
ber, and  then,  making  a  complete 
turn,  pass  through  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  vertical  tubes  to  the 
smoke-box  situated  at  the  front  end, 
from  which  they  go  directly  into  the 
stack.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
boiler  consists  essentially  of  two  sym- 
l^rn  metrical  and  independent  halves,  and  that  one  half 

^'•"'^  can  be  closed  for  cleaning  the  fire  while  in  service 
bv  closing  the  corresjwnding  dampers  and  shutting 
oCF  the  combustion  chamber  at  the  back  end  ;  the 
products  of  combustion  then  flow  through  the  other 
half  of  the  boiler. 

The  lower  combustion  chamber,  as  well  as  the 
smoke  passages  through  the  nest  of  vertical  tubes,  can 
be  cleaned  with  brushes  through  suitable  openings 
that  have  been  provided.    The  cleansing  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  water  tubes  is  also  effected  partially  from  the 
steam  drum  above  and  partially  through  the  cross  tubes.     No 
pipe  connection  is  subjected  to  the  direct  action  of  the  flame, 
and  damaged  or  worn-out  tulies  cain  easily  be  replaced  by  re- 
serve tub^ ;  and  in  like  manner  the  whole  boiler  can  be  re- 
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newed  without  the  necessity  of  opening  the  deck  of  the 
Vessel 

X.  The  Thorneycroft  water-tube  boiler  (flgs.  26-28).  like 
the  Yarrow  boiler,  consists  of  three  horizontal  cylindrical 
vessels  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  The 
upper  chamber,  which  forms  the  steam  drum,  is  connected 
with  the  lower  or  water  drums  inside  the  casing  by  a  number 
of  curved  tubes,  and  outside  the  casing  by  strong  circulating 
tubes.  The  heating  tubes  have  a  diameter  of  from  1  in.  to 
li  in.,  and  are  fastened  at  their  ends  by  rolling  out ;  and  while 
in  service  their  upper  ends  are  kept  above  the  water-level  in 
the  steam  drum. ' 


curved  heating  tubes,  and  in  the  centre  line  by  a  further  row 
of  circulating  tubes. 

The  furnaces  are  disposed  on  either  side  of  the  water  drum. 
For  the  protection  of  the  side  casing,  which  is  of  sheet  metal, 
there  is  a  special  wall  of  tubes,  which  consists  of  separate, 
curved,  closely  set  heating  tubes  ;  they  connect  with  a  special 
water  tube,  which  forms  a  sort  of  drum  on  one  side  of  the 
main  drum,  while  their  upper  ends  open  into  the  main  steam 
space. 

The  external  cleaning  of  the  tubes  in  this  boiler  is  some- 
what difficult,  while  the  internal  cleaning  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble,     It  is  therefore  its  efficiency,  coupled  with  the  light 


DefUctorPlatm- . 
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THE  NEW  THORNEYCROFT  BOILER 


In  conset^uence  of  the  heating  of  the  water  contained  in  the 
thin  tubes,  it  rises  into  the  boiler  and  produces  a  rapid  circu- 
lation.* The  mixture  of  steam  and  water  pouring  out  of  the 
heating  tubes  into  the  steam  drum  strikes  against  a  deflector 
plate,  by  which  the  water  is  thrown  down.  The  water  ac- 
cumulating on  the  bottom  of  the  steam  drum,  which  is  here 
mingled  with  the  feed  water,  flows  down  through  the  outside 
circulating  pipes  and  through  the  water  chambers  to  the 
water  tubes. 

I  The  Thorneycroft  Company  also  build  their  boiler  in  an- 
other form,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
combined  boilers.  This  form  of  boiler  (flgs.  30,  30)  consists 
of  a  large  horizontal  water  drum  and  a  steam  drum  lying 
above  it,   which  are  joined  at  the  sides  by  several   sets  of 


weight  and  great  economy  in  the  consumption  of  coal,  that 
has  brought  this  boiler  to  the  front,  so  that  it  is  especially 
adapted  for  places  where  the  minimum  weight  and  maximum 
steam  production  must  be  obtained  for  a  short  time. 
(to  be  continued.) 


'  *  See  AnKBicAM  ERaiiiEEK  add  Railroad  Journal,  September,  1894, 
page  410. 


AN  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY  OF  THE  EFFECT 
OF  THE  COUNTERBALANCE  IN  LOCOMOTIVE 
DRIVE-WHEELS  UPON  THE  PRESSURE  BE- 
TWEEN WHEEL  AND  RAIL.* 


By  W.  F.  M.  G«88. 


Ix  the  mechanism  of  a  locomotive,  the  revolving  parts  at 
the  crank-pins,  together  with  the  reciprocating  parts  con- 
nected tberewilh,  are  balanced  more  or  less  completely  by  the 

*  Paptr  precented  at  the  New  York  meetiog  (Dectmber,  1894)  .of  the 
American.SocietjT  of  Mectunlccl  Eogloeen. 
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addition  of  masses,  or  "  counterweights,"  to  the  drivers.  But 
since  tlie  counterweiglits  move  in  circular  patlis,  it  is  only  the 
horizontal  component  of  the  radial  force  derived  from  them 
which  can  serve  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  the  reciprocating 
parts  ;  the  vertical  component  of  all  that  portion  of  the  force 
which  applies  to  reciprocating  parts  is  unbalanced.  This  un- 
balanced vertical  component  causes  the  pressure  of  the  driver 
on  the  rail  to  vary  with  every  revolution.  Whenever  the 
speed  is  high,  it  is  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  its  change 
in  direction  is  so  rapid  that  the  resulting  effect  upon  the  rail  is 
not  inappropriately  called  a  "  hammer  blow."  Many  practi- 
cal demonstrations  have  been  had  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
forces  involved.  Heavy  rails  have  been  kinked,  and  bridges 
have  been  shaken  to  their  fall,  all  under  the  action  of  heavily 
balanced  drivers  revolving  at  high  speeds.  The 
evidence  i»  sufficient,  but  the  means  by  which  the 
evil  is  to  be  overcome  has  not  yet  been  made  clear.  ^  ^ 
Indeed,  the  difficulties  to  be  met  in  counterbalancing 
have  b'ien  greatly  increased  by  the  demand  during 
the  last  decade  for  heavier  and  still  heavier  engines,  .  ■.  ~  _ 
and  for  higher  speeds  in  all  classes  of  service.    Hcav-  "  ■ '  " 

ier  engines  require  heavier  reciprocating  parts,  and  heavier  re- 
ciprocating parts  demand  more  counterbalance.  With  a  view 
to  keeping  the  speed  of  rotation  down,  wheel  diameters  have 
been  somewhat  increased  ;  but  the  expected  gain  has  not  been 
realized,  because  an  increase  of  speed  has  followed.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  developments,  the  modern  engine  may  have  re- 
ciprocating parts  on  each  side  weighing  from  600  to  1,000  lbs.; 
these  must  be  given  a  horizontal  balance  (more  or  less  com- 
plete) by  counterweights  in  the  wheels,  and  the  wheels  are 
often  driven  at  a  rate  exceeding  300  revolutions  a  minute. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  however,  to  discuss  the 
question  of  counterbalancing,  but  rather  to  show  some  of  the 
effects  of  such  balancing.  The  forces  which  arc  brought  into 
action  by  the  presence  of  the  c  Dunterbalance  have  been  elabo- 
rately studied  ;  and  their  precise  effect  upon  the  pressure  of 
contact  between  wheel  and  rail  have  of  late  been  the  subject 
of  considerable  discussion.  To  throw  some  light  upon  this 
most  practical  and  important  question,  a  series  •  j.,  •  ,-- 
of  experiments  was  undertaken  at  the  engineer-  '  ' " "'"  ••■■-■ 
ing  laboratory  of  Purdue  University,  the  essen- 
tial feature  of  which  was  the  passing  of  a  soft 
iron  wire  of  small  diameter  under  the  moving 
wheel.  It  was  expected  tliat  the  varying  thick- 
ness of  the  wire  which  had  been  subjected  to 
this  process  would  show  the  effect  of  variation 
in  pressure  between  the  wheel  and  the  track.  If 
the  wheel  should  leave  the  track  entirely,  a 
portion  of  the  wire  would  retain  its  full  diam- 
eter ;  and  the  real  purpose  of  the  experiments, 
as  originally  planned,  was  to  demonstrate 
whether  at  any  speed  easily  attained  the  driver  r. 
would  actually  rise  from  the  track.  Brief  ac- 
counts of  these  experiments  have  already  been  published,  and 
the  interest  which  has  been  shown  in  them  has  prompted  this 
more  complete  statement  of  the  c3nditlons  involved,  and  the 
results  obtained. 

The  apparatus  employed  consisted  chiefly  of  the  Purdue 
locomotive  Scheneftady ,  which,  as  is  generally  known,  is 
mounted  with  its  drivers  resting  upon  wheels  of  approximately 
the  same  diameter  with  the  drivers.  When  the  drivers  are 
turned  by  the  engins,  the  supporting  wheels  roll  in  contact 
with  them,  the  engioe  as  a  whole  remaining  stationary. 


to  be  fed  to  the  wheels.  Wires  thus  prepared  were  laid  in 
light  wooden  trouglis  to  preserve  them  from  injury,  and  a 
trough  thus  supplied  was  placed  in  line  with  each  guide-pipe 
(fig.  1).  In  conducting  the  experiments,  an  operator  at  each 
pipe  drew  a  wire  from  the  trough  and  passed  it  into  the  pipe 
until  only  about  2  in.  of  the  length  remained  outside.  From 
the  relative  length  of  guide  tube  and  wire,  it  was  known  that 
the  opposite  end  of  the  latter  was  now  close  to  the  driver. 
When  desired  conditions  of  speed  had  been  secured  and  a  sig- 
nal given,  a  touch  of  the  operator's  finger  upon  the  end  of  the 
wire  was  sufUcient  to  start  the  opposite  end  under  the  wheel. 
The  starling  of  the  wire  was  accomplished  without  commo- 
tion. The  man  in  charge  was  conscious  only  of  having 
touched  it.    To  an  observer  who  watched  for  the  wire  as  it 


\ 


;,•._  v^  :.;.,:•  -         Fig.  3..  .,..:,..   .^  .     -.-.,.,,-....;, 

came  from  the  driver,  it  gave  the  impression  of  a  quivering 
beam  of  light,  which  an  instant  later  became  a  loosely  tangled 
thread  of  metal.  Or.  if  one  kept  his  ej'e  upon  the  wall  of  the 
laboratory  against  which  the  wire  was  "allowed  to  impinge,  he 
saw  the  whole  tangled  coil  appear  instantaneously  and  with- 
out apparent  cause.  The  initial  end  of  each  wire  was,  in 
plan,  of  the  outline  shown  by  fig.  2,  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  when  the  wire  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
wheel's  motion,  the  tensional  stress  up>on  sections  near  the 
end.  as  at  ^.  exceeded  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material,  this 
stress  being  required  to  impart  motion  to  the  mass  of  wire  to 
the  right  of  A.  The  weiglit  of  the  20  ft.  length  was  about 
1  oz.,  and  the  time  occupied  in  its  passage  was  usually  a  fifth 
of  a  second.  These  facts  will  help  to  show  the  significance  of 
the  speeds  tised  in  the  experiments. 

The  speed  of  the  locomotive  was  noted  from  a  registering 
counter,  and  also  by  a  Boyer  speed  recorder,  a  permanent  rec- 

■  -"=  •<'  '  i       .  '» 

■  WWdtIU  irUA  frhirh  eaeh  driver  pres»ea 
on  mil  when  nt  rest,  14,OOOlb». 


OuideFlpr 


Wirt 


ir<r»B«at 


' ■'    '  Fig.   I.    ■  ■'' 

To  guide  the  wire  which  was  to  be  fed  under  the  driver,  a 
length  of  i'in.  gas  pipe  was  secured  to  the  laboratory  floor  in 
front  of  each  driver  included  in  the  experiment  (8g.  1).  Three 
pipes  were  thus  arranged.  A  deflector  plate  was  fixed  behind 
the  main  driver,  to  turn  the  wire  delivered  from  this  wheel 
away  from  the  rear  driver  ;  but,  except  for  this  plate,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  control  the  course  of  the  wire  after  it  left 
the  wheel.  The  wire  was  of  common  annealed  iron  of  about 
0.037  in.  in  diameter.  It  was  prepared  by  beinjr  cnrefully 
Straightened  and  cut  into  lengths  of  30  ft.— that  i.s,  about 

3.5  ft.   longer  than  the  circumference   of   the  drivers,  and  2 
in.   longer  than  the  guide-pipe  in  which  the  lengths  were 


ord  being  obtained  from  the  latter  instrument.  To  assist  in 
connecting  the  effect  produced  on  the  wire  with  definite 
phases  of  the  wheel's  motion,  a  nick  was  made  with  a  sharp 
chisel  across  the  face  of  each  driver,  in  line  with  the  counter- 
weight, as  at  .^  (fig.  3).  An  impression  of  tliis  nick  was 
sharply  defined  upon  every  wire  that  passed  under  it.  The 
initial  end  of  the  wire  could,  as  has  been  already  stated,  be 
determined  by  an  examination  ;  but  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
this  matter,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  second  reference 
point,  one  of  the  wheels  was  marked  with  two  parallel  lines 
90°   from  the  first  reference  line,  as  at   C  (fig. 

••■:.;■•       3). 

.,  .'•,::  It   was   found   by   a   comparison  of   reference 

-  ':  marks,   that  distances  along   the  length  of  the 

wires  could  be  taken  as  representing  equal  dis- 
tances around  the  face  of  the  wheel.     Thus,  the 
length  of  each  wire  being  greater  than  the  cir- 
cumferenco  of  the  wheel,  it  would  sometimes  hap- 
pen that  a  single  wire  would  receive  two  impres- 
sions from  the  same  reference  mark  ;  the  distance 
between  the  two  points  thus  impressed  upon  tlie 
wire  was  found  to  be  equal  to  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel.     This  fact  made  it  easy  to  connect  effects  loft 
upon   a  wire  with  the  wheel  positions  (crank-angks)  pro- 
ducing them. 

Many  of  the  wires  that  have  been  produced  by  the  experi- 
ment described  have  since  been  careiully  calipered  at  5-in. 
intervals,  the  results  plotted,  and  a  smooth  curve  drawn 
through  the  points  thus  located.  Some  of  the  results  thus 
obtained  are  presented  as  figs.  4,  5  and  6,  the  points  rep- 
resenting the  actual  thickness  of  the  wires  being  desig- 
nated by  means  of  small  circles.  It  will  be  seen  that  all 
diagrams  are  plotted  with  reference  to  definite  wheel  posi- 
tions. ..■,/  -.    ^.- 
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THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  LOCOMOTIVE. 

Before  attempting  a  discussion  of  results  in  detail,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  somewhat  briefly  the  condition  of  bal- 
ance of  the  locomotive  experimented  upon.  The  engine  as 
delivered  by  its  builders  was  balanced  for  the  road  ;  but  to  in- 
crease its  steadiness  in  the  laboratory,  weights  were  afterward 
added  in  equal  amounts  to  the  several  wheels,  until  a  full 
horizontal  balance  had  been  secured.  The  revolving  and  re- 
ciprocating parts  which  required  counterbalancing,  exclusive 
of  the  crank-pins  and  crank-pin  bosses  which  are  assumed  to 
be  parts  of  the  wheels  themselves,  were  found  to  weigh  as 
follows : 

Piston  and  piston  rod 297.0  Ibf. 

CroBB-head  with  part  of  Indicator  ligging  attached IIO.!)  lbs. 

Main  rod 344.Blbg. 

Bid*  rod t78.01be. 


Total  for  oii«  tide. 


1,090.0  Iba. 


For  complete  horizontal  balance,  it  was  retiuired  that  the 
sura  of  the  weights  making  up  the  counterbalance  of  the  two 
wheels  on  the  side  of  the  engine  under  consideration  should 
be  equivalent  to  1,090.0  lbs.  acting  at  a  radius  of  1  ft.  To 
ascertain  the  distribution  of  balance  between  the  wheels,  it 
was  necessary  to  examine  thi  111  separately.  Calculations 
based  upon  prints  of  the  wheel  centres  gave  the  following 
results  :  -    -■  :  -  -  -\  - 

•'      '■  '   •■  ■  •  "•     ■■  Main 

Wheel. 
Balance  caat  in  rim,  and  between  the  amis,  pins  the 
weights  added   at   the    latrarator^r,  all   rennced  to 

equivalent  weights  acting  at  a  radiator  13  in 744.1 

Weight  of  crank'pin  and  crank-pin  hub  to  be  sub- 
tracted         187.1 

Net  weights  available  to  balance  revolving  and  re- 
ciprocating part*  acting  upon  the  crankplns 55T.0 


Rear 

Wheel. 


7*5.7 

m.i 

M6.6 


Six  different  rules  for  balancing  locomotives  for  the  road, 
reported  as  being  in  common  use,  give  weights  of  counter- 
balance for  the  locomotive  in  question,  as  follows  : 


1 


Rule  A  (for  freight  engines  only) 

"    B  (for  ail  classes  of  service) 

"    C 

'•    D 

tt  0         •(  4«  *t  t(  (k 

B  •*■■.• 

.*        p         (t         *t  44  •*  4( 

Average  of  Ave  mies  from  B  to  F  incladve 


Main 
Driver. 

4«7 
462 
547 
570 
573 
588 
548 


Rear 
Driver. 

360 

sa 

.340 
840 
366  ' 

S8t 
8S0 


Compared  with  these  several  standards,  the  weights  of  the 
counterbalances  in  the  Purdue  engine  stand  as  follows  : 


B7  Rule  A  (for  freight  service  only\ 
"  "  B  (for  all  classes  of  service), 
"     "  C   "   "      

44  44        n       ,4        44  44  44  44 

44  44        V        44        44  44  44  44 

F 


Main 
Wheel 

17  Si  too  beavjr, 
1».I«    " 
O.ftS    •' 
3.5<  too  light, 
40*  " 
6.4*  '• 


"    the  average  of  .five  mles  from  B  to 
F  inclusive  0.4;(  too  heavy. 


Rear 
Wheel. 

107.6X  too  heavy. 
67  6<    "        " 
66  9<    " 
66.W    " 
47.5<    '• 
41.6*    " 

M.2*    "        " 


The  sum  of  the  net  weights  thus  obtained  for  both  wheels 

tipeMi~S8.3  miles  per  hour-313  revolutions  per  utiHute 

Ontdivimion'3' 
One  liiviMion  =  ,01' 


lieur  J/rieer—mSiff/U  Hiiie 

.■■'.'■.  ■  :v,  -•  '•  -  ■  ■•      ^'*^-  ^-   '  ■'■.■.■       /     ■;  ■    ■ 

(1,103.6  lbs.)  is  13.6  pounds  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  actual 
weights  to  be  balanced.  But  the  engine  is  known  to  have 
been  in  perfect  horizontal  balance,  the  experimental  methods 
adopted  in  securing  this  condition  serving  to  indicate  when 
the  weights  were  changed  even  to  the  extent  of  a  single 
pound.  The  calculated  weight  in  each  wheel  is  thert-fore  as- 
13.6  ^ 

sumed  to  be =  6.8  lbs.  heavier  than  the  weights  Ihem- 

3 
■elves,  and  this  amount  has  been  subtracted  as  a  correction 
from  the  net  weights  given  above,  making  the 


Corrected  net  weight  of  counterbalance  available  to 
balance  revolving  and  reciprocating  parts  acting 
upon  (he  crank-pins 


Main 
Wheel. 


Rear 
Wheal. 


550.8      ma.s 


'     The  weights  of  the  parts  involved,  together  with  certain 
dimensions,  are  summarized  in  6g.  3. 

Taking  the  weights  of  side  rod  and  of  main  rod,  as  already 
given,  and  considering  0.6  of  the  weight  of  the  latter  as  a 
revolving  part. 

Main  Rear 
Wheel.  Wheel. 
The  excess  of  balance  over  that  required  for  revolv- 
ing parts  alone  is  . 204.5  400  8 

which  shows  66  per  cent,  of  the  balance  for  reciprocating 
parts  to  be  in  the  rear  wheel. 


It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  weight  of  the  counterbal- 
ance in  the  rear  wheel,  from  which  most  of  the  results  about 
to  be  discussed  were  obtained,  is  in  excess  of  that  allowed  by 
good  practice  as  expressed  by  the  rules  already  given.  But 
practice  cannot  always  conform  to  the  law  by  which  it  as- 
sumes to  be  governed.  It  often  happens  where  wheels  are  of 
small  diameter,  and  the  connections  are  heavy,  as  in  mogul 
or  consolidation  engines,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  room  in 
the  main  wheel  to  get  in  a  counterbalance  large  enough  for 
the  revolving  parts  alone  ;  in  this  case,  therefore,  the  balance 
for  reciprocating  parts  of  this  wheel  must  be  taken  by  the 
other  coupled  wheels,  in  addition  to  that  which,  under  the 
rules,  would  be  counted  as  properly  belonging  to  them.  By 
this  process,  wheels  having  revolving  parts 
V;/    .i  which  are  rela-tively  light  are  employed  to  bal- 

■  ;.■'■.'.  ance  a  larger  per  cent,  of  all  the  reciprocating 
weights.  Again,  almost  any  eight-wheeled 
engine,  balanced  in"an  approved  manner,  will,  if 
the  coupling-rod  is  removed,  have  an  excess  of 
balance  in  the  rear  wheel  equal  to  that  for  the 
engine  under  consideration  ;  and  such  engines 
are  not  infrequently  run  while  disconnected. 

These  considerations  will  serve  to  show  that 
while  the  total  weight  of  the  counterbalances 
of  the  Purdue  engine  is.  for  reasons  already 
stated,  heavier  than  would  be  considered  nec- 
essary for  the  road,  and  while  at  the  time  of  the 
experiments  the  weights  were  not  well  distrib- 
uted between  the  wheels,  yet  the  conditions 
which  existed  are  not  at  all  rare.  Doubtless 
many  wheels  are  running  which  carry  a  greater 
counterbalance,  when  compared  with  the  re- 
volving weights  to  be  balanced,  than  did  the 
:..,.;  rear  wheel  of  the  Purdue  locomotive. 

.1  -.  ■..  ••     ■•     J        :— .       KE»ULTB.  .;    ■.:  I  •  ■-- 

Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
engine  experimented  upon  the  excess  of  weight  in  the  coun- 
terbalance over  that  required  for  the  revolving  parts  alone  was 
much  greater  for  the  rear  driver  than  for  the  main  driver. 
As  the  lifting  effect  is  proportional  to  this  excess  of  weight, 
it  follows  that  wires  run  under  the  rear  driver  were  likely  to 
show  more  variation  in  thickness  than  those  under  the  main 
driver.  Results  of  experiments  upion  this  point  are  shown  by 
tig.  4,  which  represents  wires  obtained  et  the  same  instant 
from  the  main  driver  and  the  rear  driver  respectively.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  wire  (I)  from  the  main  driver  shows  but 
slight  variation  in  thickness,  notwithstanding  the  high  speed 
(312  revolutions  per  minute),  and  it  may  l)e  said  that  no  wire 
was  ever  obtained  from  this  wheel  which  gave  evidence  that 
the  wheel  had  left  the  track.  From  mathematical  considera- 
tions it  can  bo  shown  that  this  wheel  would  not  be  expected 
to  lift  at  speeds  below  80  miles  per  hour  (428  revolutions  per 
minute),  and  such  speeds  are  not  practicable  with  wheels  of 
the  diameter  experimented  upon. 

Passing  now  to  an  inspection  of  wire  II  (flg.  4),  from  the 
rear  wheel,  which  was  obtained  at  the  same  instant  with 
wire  I,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  jump  of  the  wheel  ^ust 
after  the  counterbalance  has  passed  its  highest  point,  which, 
when  compare<l  with  the  corresponding  movement  of  the 
main  driver,  is  very  pronounced.  Wires  from  this  wheel  at 
higher  speeds  are  shown  by  fig.  5.     In  this  figure  the  full 
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diameter  of  the  wires  is  in  eacb  case  shown  by  a  dotted  line 
drawn  parallel  with  the  base  line.  Wire  III,  made  at  59  miles 
(316  revolutions),  shows  that  there  was  an  instant  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  wire,  correspondiog  to  the  point  A,  when  it  was 
barely  touched  by  the  wheel.  Increasing  the  speed  to  63  miles 
(:{37  revolutions)  increased  the  lifting  action  of  the  wheel  to 
the  extent  shown  by  wire  IV  (fig.  5).  At  the  point  B  the 
wheel  parted  contact  wiih  this  wire  and  did  not  again  touch 
it  until  the  point  C  was  reached,  an  interval  of  about  40  in., 
the  portion  of  the  wire  between  B  and  C  being  entirely  round 
and  apparently  unaffected  by  its  passage  under  the  wheel. 
A  further  increase  of  speed  gives,  as  is  shown  by  wirp  V,  a 
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Still  greater  length  of  full  wire,  the  distance  from  D  to  E 
being  very  nearly  equivalent  to  a  quarter  revolution  of  the 
driver. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  of  these  wires  (II  to  V,  figs.  4  and  5) 
substantially  agree  in  showing  the  maximum  lifting  effect  to 
occur  after  the  counterbalance  has  passed  its  highest  point, 
an  effect  undoubtedly  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  mass  to  be 
moved  ;  also  in  showing  that  the  rise  of  the  wheel  from  the 
track  is  more  gradual  than  its  descent.  The  latter  condition 
follows  as  a  sequence  of  the  first. 

Portions  of  the  wires  not  shown  on  the 
diagrams  do  not  vary  much  in  thickness.  -  ■■.\. ,;.  ■■  - 
The  metal  is  rolled  so  thin  bv  the  normal 
pressure  of  the  wheel  that  further  incre- 
ments of  pressure  do  not  greatly  affect  it. 
The  wires,  therefore,  do  not  emphasize  the 
destructive  effect  of  the  variation  of  wheel 
pressure  when  the  change  is  insufficient  to 
lift  the  wheel  from  the  track. 

It  now  remains  to  mention  tlie  effect  of 
certain  disturbing  elements  which  are  shown 
by  the  experiments  to  modify  the  actual 
movement  of  the  wheel,  other  conditions 
remaining  constant.  For  the  rear  wheel 
these  disturbing  elements  are  all  in  the  na- 
ture of  vibrations. 

The  first  to  be  noticed  is  the  rocking  of 
the  engine  upon  its  springs,  which  motion 
tends  to  varv  the  pressure  of  tlie  wheel  upon 
the  track  independently  of  the  action  of 
the  counterbalance.    At  one  revolution  the 
effect  of  the  rocking  may  oppose  the  action 
of  the  counterbalance,  and  at  the  next  revo- 
lution it  may  supplement  the  action  of  the 
counterbalance    in    producing    a    vertical 
movement  of  the  driver.     Again,  the  effect 
of  the  rocking  may  at  a  given  instant  be 
nil,  and  the  wheel  may  rise  under  the  action 
of  the  counterbalance ;  but  in  another  in- 
stant the  effect  of  the  rocking  appears,  and 
the  path  of  the  wheel  while  in  air  is  modi- 
fied   and    its    time    of   descent    changed. 
Thus,  the  existence  of  this  vibration  makes 
it  impossible  to  duplicate  wires  with  certainty,  even  though 
the  speed  is  constant ;  its  effect  is  well  shown  by  fig.  6.     Wires 
VI  and  VII  were  taken  from  the  rear  drivers  at  the  same  in- 
stant, one  from  the  right  side,  the  other  from  the  left ;  the 
spt«d,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  same  for  both.     The 
right  driver  lacked  a  good  deal  of  leaving  its  wire,  but  the 
left  driver  was  in  air  for  a  tenth  of  a  revolution.     Again, 


wires  VIII  and  IX  were  made  in  the  same  way  at  a  higher 
speed  ;  and  here,  while  both  drivers  were  off  the  track,  the 
results  are  reversed,  the  right  driver  giving  the  greater  length 
of  full  wire.  It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  diagrams,  that  not 
only  is  the  extent  of  the  vertical  movement  of  the  driver  modi- 
fiea  by  the  rocking  of  the  engine,  but  the  position  of  the 
wheel  when  such  motion  occurs  is  changed.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  this  movement  of  the  engine  upon  its  springs 
will  prove  a  serious  difficulty  whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to 
predict  as  to  the  precise  movement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  driver,  whether  the  method  of  investigation  be  mathe- 
matical or  experimental. 

:,     .^-  There  appears,  also,  to  be  a  vibration  of  parta, 

:.■.'■■  '  ^  ■  as,  for  example,  of  the  wheel  as  a  whole,  these 
vibrations  I)eing  of  small  amplitude.  Evidence 
of  the  presence  of  sucIj  vibration  is  shown  by 
the  location  of  points  on  the  diagrams  of  wires, 
figs.  4  to  6,  which  points  represent  the  thickness 
of  the  wires  as  found  by  measurement.  Re- 
ferring especially  to  wires  I  and  II  (fig.  4),  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  actual  thickness  of  the 
wire  alternately  increases  and  diminishes  with 
every  point.  The  time  involved  in  passing  from 
one  high  point  to  another  (a  distance  of  10  in.) 
was  about  0.01  of  a  second.  This  vibration  maj 
be  traced  on  other  diagrams  ;  its  amplitude  is 
from'  two  to  four-thousandths  of  an  inch  only. 
Whether  the  process  of  introducing  the  wire 
starts,  or  has  any  connection  with  this  vibration, 
the  experiment  does  not  show. 

A  tliird  class  of  vibrations  is  made  apparent 
by  a  duplication  upon  the  wire  of  the  reference 
mark  on  the  wheel.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
a  light  nick  from  a  sharp  chisel  was  made  across 
the  face  of  the  wheel  to  serve  as  a  reference 
-i  :%••..  mark.     This  nick  leaves  a  clear-cut  projection 

■"'—    ■ '  upon  the  wire.     But  at  high  speeds  the  single 

nick  across  the  face  of  the  wheel  leaves  two  projections  upon 
the  wire,  showing  that  after  making  one  impression  the  sur- 
face of  the  wheel  must  for  an  instant  have  actually  cleared 
the  wire  and  then  impressed  itself  a  second  time.  The  dis- 
tance between  these  projections  on  the  wires  varies  some- 
what, but  is  usually  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  which  rep- 
resents a  time  interval  between  the  two  impressions  of  about 
0.008  of  a  second.  The  contact  l)etween  wheel  and  track  is 
therefore  not  continuous,  but  is  a  succession  of  exceedingly 
rapid  impacts.    These  vibrations  cannot  affect  the  wheel  as 
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a  whole  ;  they  arc  doubtless  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  ma- 
terials, and  involve  only  the  parts  immediately  about  the  point 
of  contact. 

;o' .;/;.•    -    COSCLC8ION8.         .,  ; .  ■_  -vi;; 

The  results  of  the  experiments  appear  to  justify  the  follow- 
ing conclusions : 
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1.  Wheels  balanced  according  to  usual  rules  (which  require 
all  revolving  parte,  aad  from  40  per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  of  all 
reciprocating  parts,  to  be  balanced,  the  counterbalance  for  the 
reciprocating  parts  to  be  distributed  equally  among  the  several 
wheels  connected)  are  not  likely  to  leave  the  track  through  the 
action  of  the  counterbalance,  and  cannot  do  so  unle!>s  the  speed 
is  excessive. 

2.  A  wheel  which,  when  at  rest,  presses  upon  the  rail  with 
a  force  of  14,000  lbs.,  and  which  carries  a  counterbalance 
400  lbs.  in  excess  of  that  required  for  its  revolving  parts  alone, 
may  be  expected  to  leave  tlie  track  through  the  action  of  the 
counterbalance  whenever  its  speed  exceeds  'MO  revolutions 
per  minute. 

3.  When  a  wheel  is  lifted,  through  the  action  of  its  counter- 
balance, its  rise  is  comparatively  slow  and  its  descent  rapid. 
The  maximum  lift  occurs  after  the  counterbalance  has  passed 
its  higliest  point. 

4.  The  rocking  of  the  engine  on  its  springs  may  assist  or 
oppose  the  action  of  the  counterbalance  in  lifting  the  wheel. 
It  therefore  constitutes  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any 
study  of  the  precise  movement  of  the  wheel. 

5.  The  contact  of  the  moving  wheel  with  the  track  is  not 
continuous,  even  for  those  portions  of  the  revolution  where 
the  pressure  is  greatest,  but  is  a  rapid  succession  of  im- 
pacte. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  Daniel  Uoyse,  M.M.E.,  junior 
member  of  the  Society,  for  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
data.  ^     "■     ■    .    -■■',.';■■,;:'■.■•■.' \   -''-■. -•     '    ;  •" 

.;.;■.  '  ,'  DISCUSSION.*  .  . .'  •  .      .".    ' 

'Mr.  Forney :  I  regret  very  much  that  this  important  paper 
has  come  just  before  lunch,  which  is  a  time  wlien  it  is  difficult 
to  get  the  attention  of  any  considerable  number  of  members. 
The  paper  is  an  extremely  interesting  one,  and  presents  some 
matters  which  have  been  but  very  little  understood  and  which 
are  of  very  great  importance  in  the  operation  of  railroads. 
The  fact  that  a  locomotive  driving-wheel  in  ordinary  service 
actually  rises  entirely  clear  of  the  track  at  high  speeds  is  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  that  it  certainly  should  receive 
great  attention  from  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
There  are  some  things  in  this  paper,  hewever,  to  which  it 
seems  to  me  that  attention  has  hardiv  been  sutilciently  given. 
The  paper  indicates  that  the  rising  of  the  driving-wheel  entire- 
ly clear  of  the  track  occurred  only  in  those  wheels  which  were 
practically  overbalanced.  The  forward  driving-wheel  never 
rose  clear  of  the  track.  It  was  only  in  the  rear  dri ring-wheel, 
which  had  a  greater  excess  of  balance  than  the  forward  one, 
that  this  action  took  place.  On  page  38  there  are  some  figures 
given  which  present  the  results  of  six  different  rules  for  bal- 
ancing the  driving-wheels  of  locomotives.  From  the  figures 
which  are  there  given  it  will  be  seen  that  in  every  instance  the 
wheels  of  this  locomotive  that  were  experimented  with  were 
overbalanced,  as  it  is  called.  Now,  I  presume  that  there  are 
hardly  any  of  you  here  who  have  not  at  some  time  or  other 
been  to  a  country  circus  and  seen  a  man  get  down  on  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  place  a  big  stone  on  his  stomach,  and  have 
somebody  take  a  sledge  hammer  and  break  that  stone  to  pieces 
without  any  injury  to  the  man  whatever.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  stone  resisted  the  inertia  of  the  hammer  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  did  not  affect  the  man  below  it  or  his  stomach.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  somewhat  analogous  condition  of  things 
exists  in  a  locomotive.  Before  the  wheel  can  rise  from  the  rail 
through  the  effect  of  the  counterbalance,  you  must  overcome 
the  inertia  of  the  weight  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  and  driving- 
box  and  spring,  and  all  the  other  parts  which  are  not  resisted 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  springs.  Now,  l)efore  you  can  raise 
the  wheel,  that  inertia  must  be  overcome,  and  it  is  only  what 
may  be  called  the  superfluous  eflect  of  the  action  of  the  coun- 
terbalance which  has  any  effect  in  raisine  the  wheel  from  the 
track.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  only  when  the  wheel  is 
overbalanced  that  this  effect  takes  place.  For  that  reason,  as 
practical  question,  it  does  not  seem  to  mc  to  be  of  so  much 
importance  as  it  would  appear  from  the  paper  before  us.  As 
I  said,  it  is  before  lunch,  and  probably  the  audience  is  not  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  any  more  discussion. 

The  President :  We  do  not  want  to  cut  off  the  discussion  on 
that  account.  Those  who  want  lunch  can  go  and  get  it.  The 
others  can  remain. 

Mr.  Moriton  :  I  was  goin>;  to  ask  Mr.  Forney  a  question. 
He  has  shown  us  a  man  lying  on  his  back  with  a  big  stone  on 
his  stomach,  and  another  man— with  a  light  hammer  pie- 
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sumably— striking  very  rapid  blows,  breaks  that  stone.  Sup- 
posing that  man,  instead  of  taking  a  light  hammer  and  strik- 
ing rapid  blows,  had  Utken  a  heavy  hammer  and  struck  a  slow 
blow  and  broken  the  stone,  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
on  the  man  under  the  stone  ? 

Mr.  Forney :  My  reply  to  that  would  be  similar  to  what  Mr. 
Stephenson  said  about  the  cow  on  the  railroad  track— it  would 
have  been  bad  for  the  man. 

I'/te  President:  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to 
the  fact  that  a  paper  will  l>e  read  on  Friday  on  Rail  Pressures 
of  Locomotive  Driving-Wheels. 

Mr.  MarCson :  I  am  very  glad  that  the  matter  is  coming  up 
in  that  form  again.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  case  ot  the 
counterbalancing  of  locomotive  driving-wheels  resembles  the 
case  which  is  bad  for  the  man  rather  than  the  case  which  is 
good  for  the  man— that  it  corresponds  to  a  slow  blow  struck 
with  a  heavy  hammer  much  more  than  it  corresponds  to  a 
quick  blow  struck  with  a  light  hammer  ;  but  when  you  have 
a  driving-wheel  liftetl  from  the  track  by  the  motion  of  a  re- 
volving counterl)alance,  you  have  simply  an  exaggerated  form 
of  what  exists  when  it  is  not  lifted  from  the  track.  There  is  a 
blow  which  gives  superficial  notice  of  what  is  occurring,  and 
has  in  quite  a  numl)er  of  Instances  l)eut  rails  so  that  they  have 
had  to  be  moved  from  the  track,  which  occurs  only  when  the 
wheel  is  lifted  from  the  track.  But  assuming  that  you  have  a 
driving-wheel  with  14.000  lbs.  weight  upon  it  counterbalanced  in 
such  a  way  that  running  at  a  given  speed  that  wheel  is  actual- 
ly lifted  from  the  track  ;  if  you  have  the  same  wheel  with  15,000 
lbs.  on  it  counterbalanced  in  the  same  way,  you  would  have 
the  effect  of  a  wheel  when  running  at  the  given  speed,  in 
which  the  pressure  of  the  wheel  varied  from  1,000  lbs.  to  29,000 
lbs.,  instead  of  being,  as  is  assumed  in  most  calculations  for 
rails  and  bridges  and  other  such  things,  a  uniform  pressure  of 
15,000  lbs.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  variation  which  is  of 
enormous  importance  ;  that  there  is  nothing  now  from  which 
our  permanent  structures,  our  rails,  our  bridges,  and  every- 
thing else  on  railroads,  our  ties  and  all,  are  suffering  much  more 
than  from  this  simple  cause,  and  tliat  there  is  nothing  which, 
with  the  higli  speeds  we  are  now  running  our  trains  on,  it  is 
more  important  to  eliminate.  That  is  the  way  it  impresses 
me,  that  we  are  having  a  constant  variation  of  pressure  in  a 
position  where  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  secure  uniform 
pressure,  uniform  wear,  and  every  other  uniform  result. 

Profe»»cT  Webb  :  I  sliould  like  to  call  Mr.  Forney's  attention, 
if  he  has  not  noticed  it,  to  the  remark  on  page  38.  "  that  at  80 
miles  an  hour  this  wheel  would  be  expected  to  lift,  and  that, 
owing  to  this  locomutive  not  being  constructed  so  as  to  run  at 
those  speeds,  they  did  not  get  that  wheel  to  lift."  And  theu 
I  would  also  remark  further  that  perhaps  undue  attention  is 
attracted  by  the  fact  of  the  wheel  lifting.  When  it  does  not 
actually  lift  from  the  track,  it  strikes  a  blow  not  so  great,  but 
still  it  strikes  a  blow.  If  the  truck  would  be  depressed,  say 
one-tenth  of  an  inch,  with  a  dead  weight,  and  then  the  vibia- 
tion  come  so  that  it  nearly  lifts  from  the  track,  you  will  get 
quite  a  blow  then,  and  these  vibrations  go  on  accumulating. 
They  are  not  regular  ;  and 'where  at  first  it  might  not  lift,  it 
might  afterward  lift  from  the  rail.  Theu  the  variation  of  the 
pressure  might  reduce  the  traction  so  the  wheel  tends  to  lift. 
Of  course  the  momentum  would  not  allow  it  to  slip  much. 
But  it  would  slip  some. 

Mr.  Strong  :  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  very  many  rail- 
way managers  who  would  consent  to  have  an  engine  delivered 
to  them  that  had  30,000  lbs.  on  the  wheel.  I  remember  sev- 
eral years  ago  I  built  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  an  engine,  and 
because  the  engine  weighe<l  3,000  lbs.  more  than  any  other 
engine  on  the  road,  and  had  17,500  lbs.  to  the  wheel,  while 
other  engines  had  in  the  neighborhood  of  17,000  lbs.,  they 
would  not  allow  the  engine  to  run  over  the  road  until  they 
had  strengthened  some  of  the  bridges.  And  then,  again,  a 
short  time  afterward  we  built  another  engine  that  had  90.000 
lbs.  on  six  wheels,  and  the  General  Superintendent  would  not 
allow  the  engine  to  run  over  the  main  division,  where  it  was 
intended  to  run,  for  6  months,  until  they  had  strengthened  up 
a  numl)er  of  bridges  because  there  was  90,000  lbs.  on  six 
wheels.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  bad  dozens 
of  engines  on  that  divi.sion  all  the  time  that  were  putting  afl 
high  as  30,000  lbs.  pressure  on  the  rails  right  over  the  bridges. 
That  is  a  question  that  is  coming  up  all  the  time— the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  will  voii  allow  on  a  wheel— and  yet  at  the 
same  time  they  have  got  double  the  load  on  the  wheels  all  the 
time  and  do  not  know  it. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  balancing  these  reciprocating 
parts  :  you  take  the  different  locomotive  builders  ;  one  man 
will  say,  balance  all  the  reciprocating  parts.  Another  will 
say,  balance  half  the  reciprocating  parts.  A  few  years  ago  I 
built  an  engine  iu  Boston,  and  we  balanced  two-thirds  of  the 
reciprocating  parts.    We  got  the  engine  out  and  ran  it  on  the 
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Dhore  Line  to  break  it  in  ;  and  although  the  engine  and  tender 
weighed  lUO  tons  when  we  ran  it  without  a  train  on  it  up  to  60 
miles  an  hour,  the  engine  would  more  so  that  it  would  jog  the 
seat  under  me,  sbowiag  that  the  unbalanced  third  of  the  recip- 
rocating part  was  changing  the  direction  of  100  tons  at  least 
;!50  times  a  minute.  We  ran  that  run  on  a  train  for  a  week 
or  so,  and  the  Superintendent  sent  out  an  expert  to  find  out 
why  the  baggage  wouldn't  stay  piled  up  in  the  baggage-car, 
Hud  the  expert  came  back  and  said  it  was  the  fault  of  the 
springs  in  the  baggage-car.      I    knew  what  the  trouble  was, 

find  so  did  the  Master  Mechanic.  We  took  the  engine  in  and 
put  450  ll:>s.  of  lead  and  antimony  into  the  wheels,  so  that  we 
balanced  them  fully  up  to  the  weight  of  the  reciprocating 
parts.  After  that  there  was  no  trouble.  Yet  when  you  got 
the  engine  up  to  a  speed  of  90  miles  an  hour  and  put  your  hat 
rim  on  the  window  pane  you  could  feel  the  whole  engine  trem- 
bling like  a  leaf  with  the  terrific  force  that  was  disintegrating 
the  whole  machine.  The  bolts  that  held  the  cylinders  on  to 
the  boiler  were  sheared.  The  guides  were  broken  loose  from 
the  cylinders.  And  after  running  the  engine  for  three  months 
at  those  high  speeds  we  spent  nearly  $1,500  in  putting  the  en- 
gine in  repair  again,  while  we  had  run  the  engine  on  another 
road  for  6  or  9  months  before  where  we  did  not  get  up  those  higli 
speeds,  and  did  not  have  any  repairs  at  all.  I  have  not  any 
doubt  that  fully  one-third  of  the  general  repairs  to  a  locomo- 
tive are  due  to  the  unbalanced  parts  of  the  engine,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  fully  one  third  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  track 
is  due  to  the  same  cause. 

On  the  Reading  Road  a  few  years  ago  they  had  a  lot  of  en- 
gines with  very  heavy  reciprocating  and  revolving  parts.  One 
of  those  engines,  at  a  speed  of  about  70  miles  an  hour,  bent  S 
miles  of  track,  76-lb.  rails,  so  that  they  had  to  take  the  rails 
out  and  throw  them  away  in  the  scrap  heap  until  they  could 
be  straightened,  and  they  sent  them  to  Bethlehem  to  straighten, 
and  put  them  in  sidings.  It  left  the  mark  of  the  flange  on  the 
top  of  the  rail.  In  some  places  where  the  wheel  came  on  top 
of  the  rail  the  engine  left  the  track  and  ran  nearly  100  yds. 
over  the  ties.  Only  a  short  time  ago  I  saw  on  the  North  Penn- 
sylvania branch  a  new  piece  of  track  which  had  only  been 
down  3  years,  and  I  walked  about  3  miles  and  counted  in  that 
distance  between  thirty  and  forty  80-lb.  rails  that  had  kinks  that 
were  distinct,  some  as  large  as  2  in.  in  the  length  of  the  rail. 
The  rails  had  to  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  Dean :  This  matter  of  balancing  locomotive  driving- 
wheels  and  reciprocating  parts  I  think  is  of  fully  as  much  im- 
portance as  Mr.  Strong  has  represented,  and  also  Mr.  Morri- 
son. In  my  own  experience  in  riding  on  locomotives  I  have 
noticed  a  great  deal  of  vertical  vibration,  which  could  only  be 
accounted  for,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  account  for  it,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  wheels  actually  left  the  rails.  The  engine  to 
which  I  refer  developed  that  maximum  e£fect  at  a  speed  of  al- 
most exactly  60  miles  per  hour.  Below  that  speed  it  was 
hardly  perceptible,  and  above  it  it  was  hardly  perceptible. 
But  the  speed  of  60  miles  an  hour  was  frequently  maintained 
for  a  long  period,  in  relation  to  the  length  of  the  road,  but  not 
very  long  in  time.  There  are  places,  of  course,  where  a  speed 
of  60  miles  per  hour  or  any  other  speed  is  maintained  for  a 
mile  or  two,  and  of  course  if  it  were  maintained  for  only  2 
miles,  and  had  this  effect  on  the  engine,  either  in  loosening  the 
bolts  or  in  general  disintegration,  it  can  still  be  considerai  of 
vital  importance  to  the  life  of  the  whole  plant  of  the  system. 
I  think  that  it  is  a  matter  to  be  regretted  that  the  mechanical 
departments  of  most  of  our  railroads  are  not  upon  a  higher 
plane.  I  make  all  the  exceptions  that  everybody  knows  ought 
to  be  made.  There  are  many  roads  that  are  conducted  intel- 
ligently in  the  mechanical  department.  The  majority  of  them 
are  not.  This  matter,  I  think,  is  something  which  is  growing 
in  importance,  at  least  growing  upon  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  is  twund  sooner  or  later  to  bring  about  the  balanc- 
ing of  locomotives.  Mr.  Strong  has  made  studies  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  without  doubt  has  a  design  which  will  overcome  this 
ditScuIty  perfectly,  as  it  can  be  overcome,  and  that  is  to  say 
really,  perfectly. 

Now,  to  return  to  the  class  of  locomotives  to  which  I  refer 
in  which  this  effect  was  apparent,  the  vertical  vibration  was 
very  unpleasant  to  a  person  upon  the  seat  in  the  cab  ;  and  it 
was  inconceivable  to  me  that  it  could  be  produced  except  by 
the  wheels  actually  leaving  the  rail.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
had  ever  heard  at  that  time  that  anybody  knew  that  a  wheel 
ever  did  leave  the  rail  ;  but  Professor  Ooss  has  amply  shown 
that  it  does,  and  it  would  seem  that  these  indentations  that 
Mr.  Strong  has  seen  on  the  rail  are  additional  proof.  I 
hope  that  something  will  be  done  in  this  matter  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Profeimr  Lama :  Referring  to  this  matter  of  balancing  loco- 
motives, it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  generally  assumed,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  we  have  got  to  balance  the  horizontal 


throw.  Of  course  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  this  hammer- 
blow  question.  In  an  ordinary  locomotive  you  cannot  bal- 
ance both  the  horizontal  and  the  vertical.  You  have  got  to 
make  a  compromise.  The  question  is.  Where  is  the  compro- 
mise coming  ?  I  should  like  to  ask  wliether  any  railroad  man 
has  ever  tried  balancing  the  vertical  and  letting  the  horizontal 
go,  and  what  happened.  I  am  not  recommending  this,  but  I 
would  like  simply  to  know  if  it  has  ever  been  tried,  with  a 
view  of  seeing  how  much  of  the  horizontal  you  had  belter 
balance  any  way. 

Mr.  Porter :  With  respect  to  the  cranks  themselvee  and  the 
side-rods  and  the  crank  end  of  the  connecting-rod,  the  vertical 
stresses  of  these  parts,  and  of  the  counter  weights  equal  in 
weight  to  these  parts,  and  are  equal  and  opposite  at  any  speed 
whatever,  and  so  there  is  no  variation  in  the  pressure  on  the 
rail.  The  piston,  the  cross-head,  the  piston-rod  and  the  cross- 
head  end  of  the  crank-rod  are  parts  which  have  only  a  hori- 
zontal motion,  and  which  needs  to  be  balanced.  1  apprehend 
that  in  the  perfect  locomotive  some  way  can  be  found  for  bal- 
ancing this  portion  of  the  reciprocating  parts  of  the  engine 
other  than  by  a  revolving  mass  which  has  a  vertical  component 
which  cannot  be  balanced.  Then  it  makes  no  matter  how 
heavy  the  cranks  are,  how  heavy  the  side-rods  are,  how  heavy 
the  crank  end  of  the  connecting-rod  is,  because  the  counter 
weight,  equal  in  weight  to  them,  will  have  a  vertical  stress 
equal  and  opposite  to  theirs  always.  But  I  really  think  that 
absolute  steadiness  of  motion,  with  uniform  pressure  on  the 
rails,  can  only  be  obtained  by  balancing  the  reciprocating  parts 
in  some  other  way  than  by  a  revolving  mass. 

Mr.  Forney :  I  would  say  to  Mr.  Porter  that  Mr.  Strong  has 
been  engaged  in  designing  an  engine  in  which  be  hopes  to  ac- 
complish that ;  and  I  have  been  engaged  in  designing  one  in 
which  I  hope  to  accomplish  the  same  thing.  We  therefore 
occupy  the  same  attitude  in  relation  to  the  questions  under 
discussion. 

With  reference  to  what  Mr.  Morrison  said,  I  will  illustrate 
my  point  a  little  further.  If  you  will  take  his  ideal  strong 
man  and  bis  ideal  heavy  sledge,  and  let  that  man  strike  a  blow 
with  all  his  force  directly  on  the  rail,  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  the  man  might  break  the  rail.  But  suppose,  instead  of 
striking  directly  on  the  rail,  you  were  to  take  a  pair  of  driv- 
ing-wheels on  an  axle  with  driving-buxes  and  eccentrics  on  it, 
and  allow  that  man  to  strike  on  the  top  of  the  driving-wheel : 
evidently  the  efifect  on  the  rail  would  be  less  than  if  he  struck 
the  rail  directly.  In  the  one  case,  the  blow  of  the  sledge  must 
overcome  the  entire  inertia  of  the  wheel  before  it  affects  the 
rail  at  all,  when  the  motion  of  the  locomotive  is  very  rapid, 
and  there  must  be  sufficient  time  for  the  entire  centrifugal 
force  to  act  against  the  inertia  of  the  wheel  and  affect  the  rail. 
If  you  will  refer  to  the  paper,  at  page  38,  the  last  line  of  the  last 
table,  you  will  see  there  five  rules,  B  to  F  inclusive  ;  you 
will  see  that  the  main  wheel  was  counterbalanced  4  per  cent, 
too  heavy,  and  the  rear  wheel  was  counterbalanced  54  per 
cent,  loo  heavy.  Now,  if  you  will  refer  back  to  fig.  4 
you  will  see  that  in  the  first  diagram,  with  wire  1,  that  the 
wheel  wbicli  had  an  excess  of  4  per  cent,  of  counterbalance 
had  very  little  effect  on  the  wire.  If  you  come  now  to  the 
second  wire  in  the  diagram  l)elow  that,  it  was  acted  upon  by 
the  rear  wheel,  which  was  counterbalanced  54  per  cent,  too 
heavy,  you  can  see  there  that  the  driving-wheel  lifted  clear  off 
the  rail.  In  other  words,  an  excess  of  54  per  cent,  of  counter- 
balance produced  the  effect  of  lifting  the  wheel  clear  off  of  the 
rail,  while  an  excess  of  4  per  cent,  did  not  have  that  effect. 
So  that  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  the  great  evils  presented  here 
are  due  to  over-counterbalancing.  Now,  I  am  not  arguing 
that  having  this  disturbing  effect  and  this  tendency  is  a  good 
thing — not  by  any  means.  But  do  not  let  us  delude  ourselves 
into  the  belief  that  the  injurious  effects  are  greater  than  they 
really  are. 

Mr.  McOeorge :  I  would  like  to  give  one  instance  to  show 
the  effect  of  the  vertical  counterbalance.  The  question  is. 
What  are  we  to  counterbalance — the  horizontal  moving  parts 
or  the  vertical  moving  parts  ?  I  have  in  my  mind  an  instance 
of  a  rolling-mill  engine  which  was  very  heavily  loaded  and 
running  very  fast.  That  engine  had  to  have  the  brick-work 
repeatedly  repaired.  The  excess  of  counterbalance,  as  Mr. 
Forney  puts  it,  was  exercised,  I  suppose,  vertically,  and  crushed 
the  brick-work  from  the  front  end,  and  the  makers  of  the  en- 
gine had  to  put  an  excess  of  bearing  surface  under  the  engine 
to  stop  that  result.  I  just  cite  this  to  show  the  evil  influence 
of  what  Mr.  Forney,  I  suppose,  is  referring  to  as  overbalanc- 
ing. It  is  certainly  overbalanced  vertically,  but  not  overbal- 
anced horizontally.  Now  the  question  is,  Where  will  you 
compromise  ? 

Mr.  Moriton  :  Mr.  Forney  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  staling 
that  it  takes  some  time  to  get  the  full  effects  of  any  variation 
in  weight  or  pressure  :  but  I  think  he  is  entirely  wrong  in  aa- 
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sumiog  that  the  blow  is  at  the  top'of  the 'driving-wheel.  The 
blow  is  "struck  byjthe  driving-wheel  itself,  and  is  struck  on  the 
rail  at  the  bottom  of  the  driring-wheel,  where  the  driving- 
wheel  is'ia  contact  with  the  rail.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  does  take  time  to  distribute  that  effect  over  the  rail  and 
so  over  the  roadbed,  and  that  that  is  in  a  measure  a  relief  to 
the  riiil  and  of  the  apparent  immediate  effects,  but  I  think 
that  the  effect  comes  there  just  as  much.  There  is  a  vary- 
ing pressure  which  is  a  source  of  constant  wear,  and  a  source  of 
constant  strain  on  the  whole  engine,  because  not  only  does  it 
make  a  vertical  disturbance,  but  it  makes  a  constant  difference 
in  the  adhesion.  Furthermore,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
some  pretty  serious  accidents  which  have  never  been  explained 
have  really  been  due  to  this  cause.  Any  one  who  has  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  a  railroad  over  an  undulating  country  knows 
how  trains  run  at  the  foot  of  grades,  knows  that  often  a  heavy 
freight  train  at  the  foot  of  a  grade  is  running  just  as  fast  as  it 
can  go  to  get  momentum  to  take  it  up  the  grade  beyond.  Al- 
most all  bent  rails  have  been  found  right  down  between  two 
hills.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  has  been  rather  fortunate 
that  wheels  have  occasionally  left  rails  and  left  their  visible 
marks,  for  this  has  opened  our  eyes  to  one  of  the  risks  we  are 
running. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith:  I  think  that  Mr.  !&I orison  is  right  in 
saying  that  the  blow,  as  it  is  called,  is  struck  by  the  wheel  it- 
self rather  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Forney  :  Will  yon  allow  me  to  ask  a  question  ?  Take 
a  pulley  which  is  not  balanced— -does  that  pulley  produce  a 
blow?  ,      .;  v}--\^5  •■:  --)-..  :,■  " -Vv  -'^: 

Mr.  Smith  :  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Forney :  Now.  if  you  put  a  balance  in  it,  does  it  pro- 
duce a  blow  ?  Which  produces  the  blow,  the  balance  or  the 
wheel  ? 

Mr.  Smith :  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  was  just  going  to  re- 
mark that  there  is  not  any  blow  there.  There  is  not  any  ham- 
mer blow  about  it.  A  hammer  blow  is  the  sudden  striking  of 
something  or  another  with  something  else  which  has  a  lot  of 
momentum.  Now,  in  a  locomotive  wheel  it  is  purely  an  un- 
dulating pressure.  We  start  at  the  point  of  balance  with  no 
pressure  on  the  rail,  with  the  part  of  the  weight  of  the  locomo- 
tive that  is  on  the  wheel,  and  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  un- 
balanced parts  tries  to  tlirow  the  wheel  one  way,  and  we  have 
a  tendency  to  make  a  depression  in  the  rail  gradually  and  pro- 
duce waves  in  those  rails.  But  as  to  there  being  any  blow 
there,  I  do  not  see  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Strong :  I  want  to  describe  the  action  of  the  engine  on 
this  track  which  I  examined  on  the  North  Pennsylvania  Road. 
These  badly  bent  rails  were  at  tlie  foot  of  the  grades,  as  Mr. 
Morison  says,  and  on  a  curve.  Now,  the  locomotive,  being 
coupled  upon  the  quarters,  of  course  the  variation  comes  alter- 
natelv  on  one  side  and  then  on  tlie  other.  The  result  of  it  is, 
the  lifting  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other  side  puts  the  en- 
gine into  a  rolling  motion  ;  and  when  you  gel  up  to  the  point 
where  the  wheel  actually  leaves  the  rail,  the  wheel  comes  up  and 
then  goes  down  in  snch  a  way  as  to  strike  the  rail  and  bend  it 
in.  All  these  are  down,  and  in  some  places  as  much  as  ^  in., 
perhaps  2  in.  down— not  in  tlie  whole  length  of  the  rail,  but  it 
would  be  between  two  ties.  It  is  a  regular  kink.  It  is  not  a 
long  and  easy  curve,  but  it  is  a  distinct  bend,  almost  qs  dis- 
tinct as  if  the  driving-wheel  was  let  down  into  it.  In  every 
case  the  rail  is  bent  in  two  directions,  down  and  in.  in  every 
case— never  out— showing  that  the  engine  gets  this  rolling  mo- 
tion and  the  wheels  strike  a  blow  as  they  come  down  and  in 
in  that  way. 

Profe»»or  Webl)  :  I  think  you  can  see  that  it  is  the  wheel  that 
strikes  the  blow,  that  it  is  the  wheel  that  is  really  the  hammer, 
by  remembering  the  law  of  mechanics,  that  any  circular  body, 
we  will  say,  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  if  placed  free  in  the  air,  will  revolve  about  the  centre 
of  gravity  and  not  about  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Now,  in 
this  case,  if  I  am  right,  this  couulorbalance  shows  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  wheel  at  about  A  in.,  we  will  say.  and  there- 
fore that  wheel  is  trying  to  revolve  about  this  point.  Now, 
in  order  for  the  rail  to  accommodate  that,  it  would  have  to 
spring  out  of  the  way  that  much.  We  are,  therefore,  running 
an  eccentric  wheel  on  the  track,  and  you  may  call  it  a  ham- 
mer blow  or  anything  that  you  please.  If  the  thing  runs 
smoothly,  the  track  has  got  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  the  track 
refusing  to  do  that  is  what  makes  the  danger.  If  the  track 
does  not  get  out  of  the  way,  the  centre  of  (he  wheel  has  got 
to  rise  and  fall  five  times  a  second  through  /^  in.,  or  twice 
that.  Consequently  that  is  the  same  as  if  the  wheel  were  a 
hammer. 


ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
FIREMEN. 

The  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  among 
this  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  such  publications  will 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  to  help  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  the  infor- 
mation which  will  help  make  our  list  more  complete  or  correct, 
or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind  of 
accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a  great 
favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  November, 
has  been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

ACCIDENTS   IN  NOVEJtBEK. 

Foster,  Pa.,  November  1. — A  collision  occurred  at  this  place 
this  morning  between  a  coal  train  and  an  express  train,  in 
which  Engineer  James  Lynott  and  Firemen  William  Hosey  and 
Elmer  Scull  were  killed.  The  accident  was  caused  by  a  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  the  head  brakeman  of  the  coal  train  throw- 
ing the  wrong  switch  and  sending  the  engine  across  the  main 
line  on  which  the  express  was  running.  The  express  engine 
glanced  off  and  ran  up  a  bank  15  ft.  high  before  it  stopped. 
It  was  a  gradual  rise,  and  the  ground  was  soft,  so  that  the  train 
stopped  without  any  perceptible  concussion  and  with  no  in- 
jury to  any  of  the  passengers.  The  engine  then  tipped  over, 
crushing  the  fireman,  but  the  engineer  escaped  without  a 
scratch,  although  he  stuck  to  his  post  to  the  end. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  November  3.— A  collision  took  place  be- 
tween a  passenger  and  a  work  train  on  the  Houston  &  Texas 
Central  Railroad  at  Manor  to-night.  An  engineer  and  fireman 
were  hurt  about  the  neck  and  back. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  November  4. — A  switching  engine  on  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad  was  derailed  in  the  yards  here  this 
morning  and  turned  over.  Charles  Btirmeister,  the  engineer, 
was  caught  beneath  the  locomotive  and  had  his  legs  crushed 
in  a  terrible  manner.     He  died  from  the  effects  of  his  injuries. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  6.— William  Wilson,  an  engineer 
employed  by  the  Terminal  Association,  was  crushed  to  death 
this  evening  by  being  caught  l)etween  his  engine  and  tender 
and  a  train  moving  on  the  next  track. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  November  7. — A  collision  occurred  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  at  Rosensteel  Siding,  east  of  here, 
to-night.  The  collision  occurred  between  a  passenger  and  a 
freight  train,  and  both  engineers  and  both  firemen  were  killed. 

Rockford,  111..  Novcm^r  9.— As  a  freight  train  on  the  Chi- 
cago &  Great  Western  Railroad  wiis  passing  over  a  bridge  at 
this  point  today  that  is  being  rebuilt,  the  structure  gave  way 
and  the  tender  with  10  cars  went  down.  The  fireman  was 
slightly  injured. 

Chicago,  111.,  Noveml)er  11 —An  excursion  train  on  the  Wis- 
consin Central  Railroad  was  thrown  from  the  track  at  Craw- 
ford Street  this  afternoon  bj-  a  misplaced  switch.  Patrick 
Lahey.  the  engineer,  had  his  arm  wrenched  in  jumping  from 
the  train,  and  the  fireman,  Walter  Charlton,  had  his  arm  and 
side  lacerated. 

Temple,  Tex.,  November  12.— A  collision  occurred  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  <fe  Santa  Fe  Railroad  at  Crawford  this  morn- 
ing between  a  passenger  and  a  freight  train,  in  which  Engineer 
Crane  of  the  freight  train  sustain^  a  dislocation  of  his  shoul- 
der and  a  severe  contusion  on  the  chest.  Engineer  Fleming 
was  also  considerably  bruised. 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  November  15. — The  boiler  of  a  locomotive 
on  the  Concord  &  Montreal  Railroad  exploded  half  a  mile 
from  this  city  to-day.  Fireman  Bean  was  badly  scalded  by 
the  escaping  steam.  The  engine  was  just  out  of  the  shop,  and 
on  its  trial  trip. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  November  15.— A  rear-end  collision  oc- 
ctirred  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Irwin  this  afternoon. 
Engineer  John  Davidson  and  Fireman  Coulter  were  slightly 
injured. 

Bagley  Junction.  Wis  ,  November  16— Two  engines  on  the 
Wisconsin  &  Michigan  liailroad  collided  near  here  to-day. 
One  engineer  was  slightly  injured. 

Massillon,  O.,  November  17. — A  switching  engine  and  acoal 
train  on  the  Cleveland,  Lorain  «fc  Wheeling  Itailway  collided 
at  the  Warmington  switch  to-day.  Engineer  Rosenberry,  of 
the  coal  train,  was  killed  outright  and  Us  fireman  was  fatftlly 
injured.. 
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Eunice,  A.rk.,  November  17.— A  successful  attempt  at  train 
wrecking  was  perpetrated  here  to-night  on  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad,  in  wliicli  the  engine  was  overturned.  Fireman 
(Jcrger  was  liilled  and  Engineer  Mauldin  fatally  injured. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  17.— A.  collision  occurred  be- 
tween two  shifting  engines  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Junction  Road,  below  the  Spring  Gar- 
den Street  bridge.  Eugene  Victor,  one  of  the  engineers,  was 
■lightly  injured  about  the  head  and  body.  ' 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  November  18. — Shortly  after  midnight  this 
morning  an  attempt  was  made  by  train  robbers  to  hold  up  a 
train  on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  at  Panther 
Run,  Miss.  A  red  light  was  displayed,  but  it  was  disregarded 
by  the  engineer.  Thereupon  tlie  robbers  fired  a  volley  into 
the  cab,  wounding  Fireman  Cole,  who  received  a  bullet  through 
his  arm. 

Tunkhannock,  Pa.,  November  18. — Through  the  mistake  of 
a  flagman,  two  freight  trains  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
colliaed  at  Hamet's  Ferry  this  morning.  Engineer  Freeman, 
.  of  the  westbound  train,  was  badly  injured,  and  his  fireman, 
George  Smith,  had  a  leg  broken  while  jumping  from  the  en- 
gine. 

Frazer,  Tenn.,  November  19.— A  freight  train  on  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad  was  wrecked  here  to-day 
by  a  misplaced  switch  that  had  b"en  thrown  in  order  to  rob  a 
passenger  train.  Fireman  Thorn  i.s  Matthews  was  killed  and 
Engineer  Lloyd  Grimes  was  so  badly  injured  that  his  recov- 
ery is  doubtful. 

Albany,  N.  y.,  Noveml)er  30. — A  misplaced  switch  caused 
a  collision  between  a  Belt  Line  train  and  an  express  on  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Company's  Railroad  at  Livingston 
Avenue  this  afternoon.  Fireman  Graham,  of  the  express 
train,  sprained  his  ankle  in  jumping  from  the  engine. 
'  Chicago.  III.,  November  20.— J.  M.  Griffin,  an  engineer  on 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railroad,  was  fatally  in- 
jured in  a  wreck  that  occurred  in  the  yards  here  to-day. 

Worcester,  Mass..  November  21. — Two  passenger  trains  on 
the  New  York  &  New  England  Railroad  had  a  collision  on 
the  main  track  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Oxford  Station 
at  five  o'clock  this  afternoon.  The  accident  was  caused  by  a 
misplaced  switch.  Thomas  F.  Curran,  a  fireman,  had  his  arm 
and  shoulder  bruised  and  ankle  sprained  ;  Engineer  Charles  G. 
Davis  sustained  severe  scalp  wounds,  and  Engineer  Albert  A. 
Walker  had  his  hip  bruised  and  back  wrenched. 
L 'Chicago,  III.,  Novemljer  21. — A  cylinder-head  on  a  locomo- 
tive on  the  Alley  Elevated  Railroad  blew  out  to-day.  Will- 
iam Ulrich,  the  fireman,  jumped  to  the  ground,  a  distance  of 
30  ft.,  and  broke  his  leg. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  November  22.— A  locomotive  hauling 
an  express  train  on  the  Harlem  Railroad  jumped  the  track 
near  Unionville  this  afternoon.  The  locomotive  finally  turned 
over,  and  Engineer  Delos  Franklyn.  who  stuck  to  his  post, 
was  badly  but  not  seriously  bruised  about  the  body.  Fireman 
John  Brady  jumped  and  was  severely  cut. 

Toledo,  O.,  November  24.— Henry  "Mack,  an  engineer  on  the 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railway,  was  stricken  with  paralysis 
this  evening  and  fell  out  of  his  cab  window.  His  skull  was 
fractured,  and  he  died  shortly  afterward. 
^  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  November  24. — A  passenger  train  on  the 
TJnion  Pacific  Railway  was  derailed  near  Sandy  this  afternoon. 
Although  the  engine  plunged  over  a  5-ft.  embankment,  the 
engineer  escaped  uninjured,  and  the  fireman  was  knocked 
senseless  but  was  not  seriously  hurt. 

lIRaleigh,  N.  C,  Novemlier  26. — Alexander  Clark,  an  engi- 
neer on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  became  frightened  on  seeing  a 
locomotive  headlight  in  front  of  him  on  entering  this  city  to- 
night. Calling  to  his  fireman  tu  jump,  he  set  the  example  and 
broke  his  neck  and  had  his  bead  crushed. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  November  27 —William  Welshons,  an  en- 
gineer on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  stnick  by  a  passing 
train  and  killed  at  Roup  Station  this  morning.  He  was  the 
engineer  that  took  the  first  train  out  of  the  Union  Station  after 
the  great  railroad  riots  of  1877. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  November  28. — A  misplaced  switch  caused 
the  wrecking  of  a  freight  train  on  the  Hufifalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  Railroad  at  Springville  this  morning.  Barton 
Leonard,  one  of  the  engineers,  was  instantly  killed. 

Hallville,  Tex.,  Novemljer  28. — Some  one  placed  some  spikes 
on  the  rails  in  front  of  a  passenger  train  on  the  Texas  &  Pa- 
cific Railroad  this  afternoon,  causing  its  derailment.  Fireman 
R.  Stephenson  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  the  knee-cap  of 
his  left  leg  was  crushed  in  ;  he  was  also  otherwise  injured. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  November  29. — M.  J.  Lewis,  an  engineer 
on  the  New  York  &  New  England  Railroad,  was  killed  in  a 
collision  to-day  between  his  engine  and  a  passenger  train  of  the 
Consolidated  Railroad  at  a  crossing  of  the  two  roads. 
t^St.  Paul,  Minn.,  November  30.— A   head-endj  collision^  oc- 


curred on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  between  a  light  engine 
and  a  stock  train.  Engineer  Anderson  had  his  left  foot  caught 
and  badly  injured. 

Palestine,  Tex. ,  November  30.— In  a  freight  wreck  40  miles 
west  of  here,  on  the  International  and  Great  Northern  Railroad, 
Engineer  Wardlow  and  Fireman  Schubert  were  so  dangerous- 
ly injured  that  they  are  not  expected  to  live. 

Our  report  for  November,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  31  acci- 
dents. In  which  15  engineers  and  8  firemen  were  killed,  and  11 
engineers  and  13  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of  the  ac- 
cidents may  be  classified  as  follows  :  ....... 

Boiler  explosion ..».  1   ^.•.' 

Caught  between  trains 1       :.•> 

Collapsed  bridge  1 

Collisions 13 

Cylinder-head  blowing  out 1      ■'• 

Derailments 3     '■'; 

Falling  from  engine 1     ',/; 

Jumping  from  engine 1      ',-.' 

Misplaced  switches 2       '.: 

Run  over 1 

Train  robbers 1 

Train  wreckers 8      '"' .; 

Unknown 8 

Total 31       :- 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Association  of  Engineers  of  Virginia. — At  the  November 
meeting  Mr.  H.  A.  Gillis  read  a  paper  giving  the  different 
processes  of  manufacturing  steel  both  now  and  in  earlier  days,  - 
and  showing  the  different  qualities  due  to  the  presence  of  dif- 
ferent quantities  of  carbon,  manganese,  silicon,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, etc.,  in  its  composition. 

Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis.— The  Secretary  reports  that 
a  serious  typographical  error  crept  into  his  last  report  regard- 
ing the  price  paid  by  the  city  of  St.  Louis  to  the  St.  Louis 
Sanitary  Company  for  the  reduction  of  garbage  ;  it  is  9  cents 
per  100  lbs.  Instead  of  per  pound,  and  no  payment  is  made 
for  quantities  above  100  tons  instead  of  200  tons,  as  stated.    :. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.— The 
annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  society  in  New 
York  from  the  3d  to  the  7th  of  December.  The  following  is 
the  list  of  papers  that  were  presented  :  Relative  Testa  of  Cast 
Iron,  by  W.  J.  Keep.  Notes  on  Steel  Forgings,  by  George  M. 
Sinclair.  Trials  of  a  Vertical  Triple-Expansion  Condensing 
Pumping  Engine  at  the  Trenton  Water  Works,  by  Samuel  and 
S.  S.  Webber.  Tests  on  the  Triple-Expansion  Engine  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  (second  paper),  by  Pea- 
body-Miller.  Trial  of  a  Leavitt  Pumping  Engine  ;  Trials  of 
a  Recent  Compound  Engine  with  a  Cylinder  Ratio  of  7  : 1  ; 
Changing  the  Suction  System  of  a  Pumping  Engine,  by  F.  W. 
Dean.  Tests  of  the  Strength  of  Spruce  Columns,  by  Oaetano 
Lanza.  On  the  Theory  of  the  Moment  of  Inertia,  by  C.  V. 
Kerr.  Comparison  of  the  Action  of  a  Fixed  Cut-off  and  Throt- 
tling Regulation,  with  that  of  the  Automatic  Variable  Cut-off 
on  Compound  and  Triple-Expansion  Engines  ;  Description  of 
a  Cam  for  Actuating  the  Valves  of  Highspeed  Steam  Engines  ; 
Description  of  an  Improved  Steam  Separator  and  an  Improved 
Steam  Jacket ;  Description  of  an  Improved  Centrifugal  Gov- 
ernor and  Valve,  by  Charles  T.  Porter.  Stresses  in  the  Rims 
and  Rim  Joints  of  Pulleys  and  Fly-wheels  ;  The  Application 
of  Brakes  to  the  Truck-wheels  of  a  T^iOcomotive,  by  Gactano 
Lanza.  An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Effect  of  the  Counter- 
balance in  Locomotive  Drive-wheels  upon  the  Pressure  of  Con- 
tact l)etween  Wheel  and  Rail,*  by  W.  F.  M.  Goss.  Present 
and   Prospective    Development   of    Electric    Tramways,  by 

C.  J.  Field.  Relative  and  Special  Tests  of  Cast  Iron,  by 
Thomas  D.  West.  Rustless  Coatings  for  Iron  and  Steel,  by 
M.  P.  Woo<l.  The  Effect  of  Clearance  on  Economy  of  a  Small 
8t«am  Engine,  by  George  W.  Bissell.  Results  of  Experiments 
to  Test  the  Accuracy  of  Small  Throttling  Calorimeters,  by 

D.  S.  Jacobus  Experiments  on  a  System  of  Governing  by 
Compression,  by  .John  H.  Barr.  Straightening  a  Leaning 
Chinmey  100  ft.  High,  by  Joseph  C.  Piatt.  Drawing  Office 
Appliances,  by  A.  W.  Robinson.  Strength  of  Railway  Car 
Axles,  by  L.  8.  Randolph.  A  Graphical  Method  of  Designing 
Springs,  by  George  R.  Henderson.  Rail  Pressures,  by  D.  L. 
Barnes. 
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Under  this  heading  we  shall  hereafter  publish  all  matter 
relating  to  the  interesting  subject  of  Aerial  Xarigation,  a 
branch  of  engineering  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  general 
interest.  Mr.  O.  Cbanute,  C.B.,  of  Chicago,  has  consented  to 
act  as  Associate  Editor  for  this  department,  and  will  be  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  it.  "-.  ;.,'■";,-     '. '.'  ■'-"'.  '"':'.'■" 

Beaden  of  this  department  are  requested  to  tend  tlu  namet 
and  addresses  of  persons  interested  in  the  snbject  qf  Jienmautict 
to  the  publisher  of  The  American  Engineer.     ....  -   '  • 

CAPTIVE  BALLOONS. 


France  is  truly  the  home  of  the  captive  balloon,  and  the 
success  attending  their  use  is  almost  phenomenal.  At  the  re- 
cent exposition  in  Lyons  M.  Lachambre's  balloon  might  be 
said  to  have  been  the  attraction  ;  even  before  the  end  of  the 


Through  the  courtesy  of  L'AeropMle  we  are  enabled  to 
present  an  engraving  showing  the  utilization  of  a  captive  bal- 
loon on  board  a  warship.  The  vessel  is  the  Formidable,  of  the 
French  Navy,  which  is  at  present  stationed  at  Toulon,  where 
ascensions  are  made  under  the  direction  of  a  young  officer, 
M.  de  Saint-Seine,  and  the  results  that  be  has  obtained  are 
said  to  have  warranted  the  continuance  of  the  experiments. 

It  is  merely  another  attempt  to  extend  the  visible  horizon  for 
strategic  purposes,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should 
not  succeed. 


ON  THE  PROBLEM  OF  AERIAL  NAVIGATION. 


By  Wilhelm  Bosse. 


A  SHORT  time  ago  the  celebrated  zoologist.  Professor  C. 
Claus,  honored  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  Vienna  with  a 
lecture  on  "  The  Forms  and  Origin  of  the  Organs  of  Flight 
in  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  wherein  he  proved,  substantially, 
that  the  respective  species  of  animals  were  not  primarily  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  flight,  but  that  this  power  is  the 
final  result  of  adaptation  continuing  through  thousands  of 
years  ;  that  its  primal  origin  is  doubtless  to  be  traced  back  to 
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season  it  had  made  nearly  2,000  ascensions,  which  is  without 
precedent,  both  from  an  aeronautical  as  well  as  a  financial 
standpoint,  and  is  due  probably  to  the  reputation  of  the  aero- 
naut, which  has  fully  justified  the  confidence  that  the  public 
has  placed  in  him.  In  our  issue  for  October  we  illustrated 
the  captive  balloon  of  the  Antwerp  Exposition,  which  may 
almost  l)e  considered  as  of  French  origin. 


the  leaping  of  climbing  animals  from  great  heights,  an  as- 
sumption verified  by  the  remains  and  petrified  c<ists  of  certain 
prehistoric  animals, 

The  successful  personal  attempts  at  flight  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, by  Herr  Otto  Lilientlml,  of  Berlin,  are  very  modern  and 
autlieutic  proof  in  sup|K)rt  of  the  above  theory.  Now,  when 
we  consider  that,  so  far,  Mr.  Lilienthal's  experiments  have 
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Eunice.  Ark..  Xovoiiihcr  17— A  siu'<'(>ssful  attmpt  al  train 
wrri-kinj;  w.is  [icriicIraliMl  here  to-iiiirlit  on  tlio  Missouri  I'aritic 
Itailroail,  in  wiiirli  tlic>  cnirino  ^vas  overturned.  Firfiuan 
(J<'r!;cr  was  killed  and  Kiiirineer  Mauldin  fatally  injured. 

I'liiladclphia.  I'a..  Novernl)er  IT.— A  i-ollisio'n  oeciirred  Ite- 
tween  two  sliifliiiir  eni:ine.>i  on  the  I'eiinsvlvania  liallroad  ou 
what  is  l<iu>wn  as  the  .lunetion  IJoail.  hclow  tlie  Spriiijr  (lar- 
ilcn  StriM't  l)rid;;e.  r,ui:en4-  Victor,  one  of  tju-  eiiLrincers.  wa.s 
sliirhlly  injund  idiont  the  hea<l  and  hody. 

Memphis.  Tenn..  Xoveni1«T  1^. — Sliortlv  after  nddniirlit  tliis 
mornini:  an  attempt  was  m.-ide  by  train  robliers  to  liohi  up  a 
train  on  tlie  Yazoo  &  Missi.ssip]ii"  Valley  Itailroad  al  I'antlior 
Run.  Miss.  A  red  li^rht  was  displayed,  hut  it  w.is  disr<>t;arded 
h}'  the  engineer.  Then  upon  tlie  robbers  tired  a  volley  into 
the  eab,  woundin-j;  Fireman  Cole,  who  rccfived  a  bullet  throiiirh 
lii.s  arm. 

'riinkhannocU.  Pa.,  XovemlMr  1^*.— Throuirh  the  mist.ike  of 
a  tlairman.  two  freiirht  trains  on  thi'  l.ehiirh  N'alley  Kailro.id 
collided  at  llamet's  Ferry  this  in(>rnin'.r.  F.iii.'ineer  Freeman, 
of  the  westliound  train,  was  badly  injured,  and  his  tireman. 
(teor};e  Smith,  had  a  lej;  broken  wliile  junipinu;  from  the  en- 
gine. 

Pn/.iT,  Tenn..  Xoveml>er  10.— A  freiirht  train  on  the  Chesa- 
peake &,  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad  was  wrecked  hire  today 
i)y  a  n»isplaced  switch  that  had  b  en  thrown  in  onler  to  rob  a 
I>"assen.i;er  train.  Fireman  Thorn  is  Matthews  was  kilhsd  and 
Enjrineer  I.Iovd  Orinius  was  so  badly  injured  that  his  recov- 
ery is  doubtful. 

.Mbany,  X.  Y.,  Noveuilier  2'i.— .\  niisplaccil  switcli  cau.sed 
a  collision  lietwei'n  a  Belt  I.ine  train  ami  an  e.vpress  on  the 
Delaware  it  Hudson  Canal  C^onipany's  Railroad  at  I.ivinirston 
Avenue  this  aftornooii.  Fireman  (irahani.  of  the  express 
train,  sprained  liis  ankle  in  jumpinir  from  tlie  eiiirine. 
•  ChicaL^o.  III.,  November  "id.— J.  .M.  (trillin.  an  cnsrintrr  on 
the  Lake  Shore  A:  Michii.'an  Southern  Railroad,  was  fatally  in- 
jured in  a  wreck  th.-it  o<'curr(Ml  in  the  y.irds  here  to-dav. 

Worcester.  >Iass..  N'ovi'udier 'il. — Two  p.issen'.'cr  trains  on 
the  New  York  it  New  Kn,i;lalid  Riilro.id  had  .1  collision  on 
the  main  track  about  a  quarter  of  .a  mile  from  Oxford  Station 
at  live  o'clock  this  afternoon.  The  accident  was  caused  by  a 
misplaced  switch.  Thomas  F.  Curnn.  a  lireman.  had  his  arm 
and  shotilder  bruised  and  ankle  sprained  ;  Kniiiin'cr  Charles  O. 
I)avis  stist.ained  severe  .se.dp  wounds,  ami  Knirineer  .Mticrt  .V. 
Walker  Iiad  his  hip  bruised  ami  back  w  renched. 
L'Chica^'o.  III..  Novinibcr '.21. — .\  cylinder  heail  on  a  locomo- 
tive on  the  Alley  Klcvateil  Railroail  blew  out  to-day.  Will- 
iam I'lrich.  the  iirenian.  jumped  to  the  ground,  a  distance  of 
oO  ft.,  and  broke  his  hi;. 

WInte  Plains.  X.  V..  Xovenilier  ".?-. — .\  locomotive  haulinir 
an  express  train  on  the  Ifarlcm  Railroad  jumped  the  track 
near  I'nionville  this  afternoon.  The  locomotive  tinally  turned 
over,  and  Kni^incer  Dclos  Franklyn.  who  stuck  to  his  post. 
was  badly  but  not  seriously  bruised  about  the  body.  Fireman 
John  IJrady  jumped  and  was  severely  cut. 

I'oledo.  O..  X'ovcndx'r  i.'t.— Henry  Mack,  an  enirinecr  on  the 
Wheeliiur  &  Lake  Krie  Railway,  was  stricken  with  par.ilysis 
this  evenini.'  anil  fell  out  of  his  cab  window.  His  sktill  was 
fr.ietured.  and  he  died  shortly  afterward. 

1.  Salt  Lake.  I'tah.  XovemlHT  .L^.V  passcnirer  train  on  the 
Vnion  Pacific  Railway  was  derailed  near  Sandy  this  .afternoon. 
Althouirh  the  enirim-  plunired  t)ver  a  "i-ft.  endiaid\inent,  the 
enu'ineir  escaped  uninjured,  and  the  tiri'nian  was  knocked 
senseless  but  was  not  seriously  hurt. 

^'Raleiirh,  X.  C..  XovenilM'r  MCi.  —  .\Icxander  (lark,  an  engi- 
neer on  the  Seaboard  .Vir  Line,  became  friglitened  on  seeing  a 
locomotive  headlight  in  front  of  him  on  entering  this  city  to- 
night. Calling  to  his  tireman  to  jump,  he  set  the  example  and 
broke  his  neck  and  had  his  head  crushed. 

Pittsburgh.  P.i..  NovendxT  ",'7.  —  William  Wel.shons.  an  en- 
gineer on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  struck  by  ii  jiassing 
train  and  killed  at  Roup  Station  lliis  mornini;.  He  was  the 
en.irinecr  that  took  the  lirst  train  out  of  the  Cnion  Station  .'if ter 
the  great  railroad  riots  of  ls77. 

Buffalo.  X.  v..  Xovember '.'S.  — A  misplaced  switch  caused 
the   wrecking  of  a  freiu'ht   train   on   the    BiilTalo.  Rochester  iV 

Pittsburgh    Railroad    al    Springville  this  morning.     Barton 

Leonard,  onv  of  the  eiiirineers.  was  instantly  killed. 

Hallville,  Tex..  Xoveinber  "Js.  — Someone  ))Iacedsome  spikes 
on  the  rails  in  front  of  a  passcnircr  train  on  the  Texas  it  Pa- 
citic  Riiilroad  this  afternoon,  causing  its  derailment.  Fireman 
15.  Stephenson  was  thrown  to  the  groiuid  and  the  knee-ca]i  i<f 
his  left  leg  was  «riislnd  in  :  he  was  also  otherwise  injured. 

H.irltord.  Comi.,  Xoveinber  "J'.l, — M.  J.  Lewis,  an  engineer 
on  the  Xew   York  it  Xiw   F.nLrlaml  Itailroad.  was  killed  in  a 
collision  tivdav  between  hisen.tine  and  a  p.asscnger train  of  the 
t^onsolidafed  Itailroad  .at  a  crossing  of  the  two  roads. 
I'JiU  Paul,  Minn.,  XovemU'r  oO. — A   hcad-eniF  collision' «k- 


curnd  on  the  Xorthern  Pacitic  Railroad  l«'tween  a  light  engine 
and  Ii  slock  train.  Engineer  Anderson  had  his  left  foot  caught 
and  liadly  injunit. 

Palestine,  Tex..  X'ovenilwr  30.— In  a  freight  wreck  40  miles 
West  of  here,  on  the  International  and  (Jreat  Xorthern  Railroad, 
Kngineer  Wardlow  and  Fireman  SchulK-rt  were  so  dangerous- 
ly injured  that  thi'V  are  not  exjiccted  to  live. 

Our  report  (or  Xoveml)er,  it  will  l)c  seen,  incluiics  81  acci- 
dents, in  winch  l-l  engineers  and  8  tiremen  were  killed,  and  11 
enirineers  and  Kl  tiremen  were  injured.  Tin-  causes  of  the  ac- 
cidents may  be  •■las.sitied  as  follows  : 

Boiler  explosion ; 1 

Caught  between  tiain.s 1 

Collapsed  bridge   1 

Collisions lU 

Cylinder  head  blowins  out 1 

I>er.ailnienls :! 

Falling  from  engine 1 

.lumping  from  engine 1 

Misplaced  switches 2 

Run  over 1 

Train  robbers I 

Train  wreckers :i 

Unknown 2 

Total ol 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Association  of  Engineers  of  Virginia. — At  the  Novcndier 
ineeling  IMr.  H.  A.  <iillis  read  a  pa|KT  giving  the  different 
processt's  of  munufiicturing  steel  both  now  and  in  earlier  days, 
and  showinir  the  dilTerent  i|ua1ilies  due  to  the  presence  of  dif- 
ferent i|uantities  of  carbon,  manganese,  silicon,  sidphur,  plios- 
lihorus.  eft;.,  in  ita  comiwsition. 


Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis. —The  Secretary  re|>orts  that 
a  serious  typographical  error  crept  into  his  la.st  report  regard- 
ing the  |)rice  paid  by  the  city  of  St.  Louis  to  the  .St.  Louis 
Sanitary  Comptiny  for  the  reduction  of  garbage  ;  it  is  !l  cents 
per  lUii  lbs.  instead  of  jwr  jtound.  and  no  i)aynient  is  made 
for  ijiiautities  above  100  tons  instead  of  2fM»  tons,  as  stated. 


The  American   Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.— The 

antiual  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  the  sfieiety  in  New 
York  from  tlu'  :'A  to  the  7th  of  DecemU'r.  The  following  is 
the  list  of  pajXTS  that  were  iiresented  :  Relative  Tests  of  Cast 
Iron,  by  W.  J.  Kce)).  Noll's  on  Steel  Forgings.  by  George  M. 
Situ  hiir.  Trials  of  a  Verticjil  Triple-Exp.ansion  Condensing 
Pumping  Kngine  at  the  Trenton  Water  Works,  by  Samuel  an<i 
S.  S.  Webber.  Tests  on  the  Triplc-Fjxpan.sion  Engine  at  the 
Massiicluisetts  Institute  of  Teclmology  (second  paper),  by  Pea- 
body-Miller.  Trial  of  a  Leavitt  I'uin)>inc  Engine  ;  Trials  of 
a  Recent  Comi>ound  Engine  with  a  Cylinder  Ratio  of  7  :  1  ; 
Changing  the  Suction  System  of  .1  Puniiting  Engine,  by  F.  W. 
Dean.  Tests  of  the  Strength  of  Spruce  Co^inns.  by  Gaetano 
Lan/a.  On  the  Theory  of  the  Moment  of  IW'rtia,  by  C.  V. 
Kerr.  Comparison  of  the  .Vction  of  a  Fixed  Cuyoll  and  Throt- 
tlinir  Re,i.'ulation.  with  that  of  the  Autonrntj^'ariable  C\it-ofT 
on  Compound  and  Triple-Expansion  Engiii^;  Description  of 
a  Cam  for  Actuating  the  Valves  of  High  sp(|ed  Steam  Engines  ; 
Description  of  an  Itnproved  Steam  SeparatoVand  an  Imjiroved 
Steam  Jacket  ;  Description  of  an  Imi>n>ved  Centrifugal  Gov- 
ernor  and  Valve,  by  Chtirles  T.  Porter,  ."stresses  in  the  Rims 
and  Rim  Joints  of  Pulleys  and  Fly-wheels  ;  The  Application 
of  Brakes  to  the  Truck-wheels  of  "a  Locomotive,  by  Gaetano 
L:m/.a.  An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Effect  of  the  Counter- 
balance in  Locomotive  Drive-wheels  uiion  the  Pressure  of  Con- 
tact 1h  Iween  Wheel  and  Rail,*  bv  W.  F.  M.  Coss.  Present 
and  Ptospeitivi-  Development  of  Electrii-  Tramwavs.  by 
C.  J.  Field.  Relative  and  Special  Tests  of  Cast  Iron,  by 
Thomas  I).  West.  Rustless  Coatings  for  Iron  and  Steel,  by 
M.  P.  Wood.  The  Ftlecf  of  Clearanceon  Economy  of  a  Small 
Steam  Enirine.  by  George  W.  Bissell.  Resultsof  Experiments 
to  Test  the  Accurai'y  of  Small  Throttling  Calorimeters,  by 
i>.  S.  Jacobus  Experiments  on  a  System  of  Governing  by 
Compression.  Iiv  John  H.  Barr.  Straightening  a  Leaning 
Chimney  lOn  ft".  Hivrh,  by  Joseph  C.  Piatt.  Drawing  Ofliee 
.\pplian'ces,  liy  A.  W.  Roliinson.  Stn^ngth  of  Railway  Car 
.\xles.  by  L.  S.  Randolph.  A  Graphical  MetlnHlof  Designing 
Springs,  by  George  1!.  Henderson.  Rail  Pr<ssures,  by  D.  L. 
B.irncs. 

/.See 'page  , JO.  ' 
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r.NDKK  tliis  lieiuliiig  we  sluiU  hcrt-uftcr  i)iiblisli  all  matter 
rt'liiting  to  the  interesting  subject  of  Aerial  Navigation,  a 
br.ineh  of  engineering  which  is  nipidly  increasing  in  general 
interest.  Mr.  ().  Chanute,  C.E.,  of  Cliicago,  lias  consented  to 
art  lis  Associate  Editor  for  this  department,  and  will  be  a  fre- 
(iuent  contributor  to  it. 

I{i:(uleiH  of  thin  dep<irttiifnt  are  nqiienttd  to  scud  the  uaiiu» 
.iiul  adJnuscs  of  persons  interested  in  tlie  xnbjcct  of  Aeronautics 
to  tlie  pnblMu-r  of  The  Ameuican  Engineek. 


CAPTIVE  BALLOONS. 


FiiASCE  is  truly  the  home  of  the  captive  balloon,  and  the 
success  attending  their  use  is  almost  phenomenal.  At  the  re- 
cent exposition  in  I<yons  M.  Lacliurabre's  balloon  might  lie 
.-iaid  to  liave  been  /fir  attraction  ;  even  bi'fore  the  enil  of   the 


Through  the  courtesy  of  L'Airo/iliiL  we  are  enabled  to 
present  an  enu'raving  showini:  the  utili7.ution  of  a  captive  Icil- 
loon  on  board  ii  waisliip.  The  vessel  is  the  Formiilnbh,  of  the 
French  Navy,  which  is  at  present  stationed  at  Totilon,  where 
.ascensions  are  made  under  the  direction  of  a  j-oung  otlicer. 
y\.  de  Saiiil -Seine,  and  the  results  tliat  he  has  obUiin»^l  are 
sjiid  to  have  warrantetl  the  continuance  of  the  cxix-riments. 

It  is  merely  another  atteni]>t  to  extend  the  visible  horizon  for 
strategic  purposes,  and  there  is  no  gOo<l  reason  why  it  should 
not  succeetl. 


ON  THE  PROBLEM  OF  AERIAL  NAVIGATION. 


I?v  WriiiKi.M  RossE. 


A  siKiur  lime  .1^0  tlic  cclclirated  zoologist.  Professor  C. 
Claus,  honored  tin-  Aeronautical  Society  of  Vienna  with  a 
lecture  on  "  Tli<-  Forms  and  Oriijin  of  the  Orgiins  of  F'light 
in  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  wherein  he  proved,  substantially, 
that  the  respective  s|K'cies  of  animals  were  not  primarily  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  llight,  but  that  this  power  is  the 
tinnl  result  of  adaptation  continuing  through  tlious;in<ls  of 
year-; ;  that  its  primal  oiigin  is  doubtless  to  Ik'  traced  back  to 
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season  it  had  made  nearly  •.*,()IMI  ascensions,  which  is  williout 
|>recedent.  both  from  an  aeronautical  as  well  as  a  financial 
stand|>oint,  and  is  due  proli.ibly  to  the  reputation  of  the  aero- 
naut, which  has  fully  justilied"  the  eonfulence  that  the  public 
lias  place<l  in  bini.  In  our  issue  for  OcIoIht  we  illustrated 
the  captive  t>all(H>n  of  the  .Vntwerp  I'x|K).silion,  which  ma}- 
almost  be  considered  as  of  French  oriijiu. 


the  leaping  ot  (limbing  animals  Imm  great  heights,  an  it.s- 
suniption  veritieil  by  the  remains  and  |K-trilied  c.isls  ol  certain 
lireliistorii-  animals 

The  successful  iHTsonal  attenipls  at  Hight  in  a  .similar  man- 
ner, by  Herr  Otto  Lili<-nlbal,  of  IJerlin,  an-  very  modem  and 
authentic  proof  in  support  of  the  above  theory."    Now,  when 
I   we  consider  that,  so  far,  !Mr.  Lilicutliul's  cxperimeuls  have 
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merely  shown  the  gliding  of  a  species  of  parachute,  at  most 
prolonged  by  some  shifting  of  the  center  of  gravity,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  better  results  would  l)e  obtained  if 
the  rigid  and  fixed  wing  surfaces  still  employed  by  him  were 
supplanted  by  others  whose  motion  would  promote  and  ex- 
tend the  night. 

This  would,  of  course,  make  Lilienthal's  simple  apparatus 
much  heavier  and  more  complicated.  Owing  to  our  lack  of 
experience  in  constructing  such  machines,  the  personal  strength 
of  the  "  flying  man"  might,  for  some  time  to  come  at  least, 
hardly  suffice  to  propel  and  guide  the  apparatus  ;  besides,  ex- 
periments with  such  machines  may  endanger  the  life  of  the 
experimenter. 

It  would  be  much  simpler,  and  certainly  much  less  danger- 
ous, if  such  attempts  were  made  on  an  inclined  plane,  down 
which  a  species  of  tricycle  were  made  to  roll,  with  whose 
treadle  the  mechanism  for  the  actuation  of  the  wings  would  be 
connected. 

The  advantages  of  this  proposition  are  ver)'  evident.  Above 
all,  it  removes  tlie  necessity  of  a  costly  and  heavy  motor  ; 
the  work  of  starling  would  be  rendered  almost  nil  by  the 
gravitation  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  treadle  work  of  the  ridei 
would  be  almost  wholly  available  for  operating  the  wing 
mechanism.  In  this  wise  a  speed  of  from  15  to  20  meters 
per  second  could  be  reached,  which  would  enable  us  to  de- 
termine accurately  in  what  prop  >riiDn  the  lift  increases,  when 
the  machine  moves  in  a  straight  |>ath  and  with  increasing 
spee<l— this  fact  having  been  established,  but  without  the  de- 
sirable mathematical  exactitude.  Finally,  the  rider  would, 
through  his  senses  and  instinctively,  gather  such  valuable 
information  as  to  his  apparatus  and  as  to  the  air  resistance  to 
be  overcome,  as  would  show  where  and  how  the  mechanism 
employe*!  could  be  improved  and  perfected  ;  in  short,  one 
could  tlien  see,  feel  and  measure  whatever  happ>ens  when  one 
passes  through  the  air  in  what  would  at  least  resemble  active 
flight. 

The  plane  to  be  traveled  over  should  be  about  300  meters 
long,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  from  5^  to  10\  and  as  smooth  as 
possible,  and  the  treadle  power  may  be  transmitted  to  the 
w^ing  mechanism  by  toothed  wheel  and  chain.  These  two 
factors  offer  ample  opportunity  to  satisfactorily  demonstrate, 
with  the  greatest  accuracy,  the  advantages  and  shortcomings 
of  any  flying  device. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  an  experimental 
station  on  the  line.s  above  indicated  would  promote  the  study 
of  flight  in  general.  I  shall  now  endeavor  to  show  how  such 
an  attempt  at  flight,  ba-sed  on  my  own  experiences  in  this  field, 
is  to  be  conducted  to  promise  some  measure  of  succe.'^s. 

Let  na  suppose  that  we  have  such  an  inclined  plane  ;  also  a 
light  wagon,  whose  treadle  mechanism  controls  not  only  the 
rolling  motion  of  the  wheels,  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
also  puts  the  wings  in  motion  in  the  dcsire<l  manner.  The 
wing  motion  is  produced  as  follows  :  On  each  side  of  the 
wagon  two  equal  cranks  are  coupled  by  a  rod,  just  as  the 
drivins-wliecls  of  a  locomotive  are  connectal.  the  rod  being 
parallel  to  the  inclined  plane.  These  rods  project  forward,  and 
to  the  projections,  at  right  angles  to  them  and  also  parallel  to 
the  plane,  is  attached  the  main  wing  arm.  tapering  toward  the 
ends ;  from  this  main  arm  several  elastic  ribs,  also  tapeting 
toward  the  ends,  extend  backward,  parallel  with  and  a1>out  in 
a  plane  with  the  coupling-rods. 

This  constitutes  the  wing- frame,  which  is  now  covered  with 
8c>me  light  stuff,  which  latter  must  project  somewhat  over 
the  rear  end  of  the  ribs  ;  such  wing  surface  being  intended  to 
yield  to  the  air  pressure  more  and  more  toward  its  rear  edge. 
Of  course  the  coupling-rods  are  not  covered,  as  that  would  in- 
terfere with  the  free  display  of  the  elasticity  of  the  wing  sur- 
face. If  now  this  pair  of  wings— one  on  each  side  of  the 
vehicle — is  so  connected  with  the  treadle  that  with  the  down- 
ward movement  of  the  treadle  the  wings  are  also  moved  down- 
ward, the  main  recjuirements  of  the  system  arc  given. 

The  accompanying  drawings  illustrate  the  intended  wing 
motion  as  follows  : 

Fig.  1,  a  is  a  rigid  portion  of  the  wagon  ;  b  h  are  two  equal 
cranks,  rotating  as  indicated,  and  raising  and  lowering  the  bar 
and  "  wing-carrier  ;"  c,  which,  while  in  motion,  remains  par- 
allel to  the  ground  plane. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  wings  on  both  sides  of  the  wagon,  to  wit : 
h  b,  the  crank-pins  (?) ;  r  e.  the  "  wing  carriers  ;"  d,  the  cross- 
l»eam,  or  main  wing-arm.  to  which  the  wing-surfaces  are  at- 
tached, and  extended  over  the  elastic  ribs  e  e. 

The  surfaces  are  slightly  curved  upward,  but,  owing  to 
their  elasticity,  are  deflected  upward  during  the  down-stroke, 
so  that  a  considerable  component  of  the  "  pusli"  causes  the 
wings  to  rise  again,  under  the  influence  of  the  forward  motion, 
like  a  kite  inclined  at  a  very  small  angle  ;  this  play  continuing 
on  and  on. 


.  It  is  seen  that  by  this  arrangement  the  wing  surfaces  are, 
owing  to  the  steady  forward  movement,  continually  in  wave 
motion,  the  fall  being  steeper  than  the  rise  ;  the  wings,  which 
advance  into  tl»e  air  with  their  sharp  edge  in  front,  receive, 
in  almost  imy  position,  the  greatest  air  pressure  from  below, 
so  that  any  power  expended  in  their  operation  is  utilized  with 
the  least  possible  loss  by  slip.  The  operation  of  the  mechan- 
ism is  maintained  by  continual  rotary  motion,  which  easily 
enables  its  connection  with  the  rolling  motion  of  the  tricycle, 
and  in  any  case  is  the  simplest  and  most  advantageous  for  the 
employment  of  motory  force. 

When  we  consider  the  extraordinary  sacrifices  in  time  and 
money  with  which  your  celebrated  Professor  Langley.  and 
also,  in  Vienna,  our  excellent  engineer,  F.  v.  Loessl,  suc- 
ceeded, by  systematic  experiment,  in  giving  us  trustworthy 
and  useful  tables  on  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  thereby  in- 
ducing a  more  intelligent  and  more  unprejudiced  estimation 
of  the  problem  of  mechanical  flight,  we  may  now,  in  view  of 
the  lively  interest  in  the  subject,  which  is  so  generally  evinced, 
hope  that  those  difllculties  will  also  be  overcome  which  still 
separate  us  from  the  solution  of  this  great  commercial  and 
economic  question.  Let  us  endeavor,  by  a  lively  interchange 
and  extensive  publication  of  suggestions  and  successful  ex- 
periments, to  induce  the  public  at  large  to  assist  us  in  our 
efforts ;  then  we  shall  not  lack  the  means  with  which  the 
great  work  may  be  brought  to  a  happy  issue— perhaps  before 
the  end  of  this  century. 


HYDROGEN  GAS  APPARATUS  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES  SIGNAL  SERVICE. 


As  the  success  of  the  flying  machine  depends  upon  Its  motor, 
so  the  achievements  of  the  aeronaut  are  dependent  upon  the 
quality  and  kind  of  gas  used  in  his  balloon  in  order  to  secure 
the  proper  lift.  Qlven  a  tight  balloon,  and  hydrogen  is 
probably  the  best  as  well  as  the  lightest  gas  that  can  be  used. 
A  hydrogen-gas  generating  and  compressing  plant  has  recent- 
ly been  designed  and  built  for  the  United  States  Signal  Ser- 
vice. Its  arrangement  and  design  is  clearly  shown  by  the  ac- 
companying engraving. 

A  is  an  acid-filling  vessel  of  No.  14  B.  W.  G.  sheet  iron, 
lined  with  lead  of  standard  weight,  6  lbs.  to  the  square  foot, 
without  the  top,  and  holding  12  galls.,  with  a  i-in.  lead  outlet 
pipe  from  the  bottom,  with  a  lead  faucet. 

.B  is  a  rectangular  gal  vanized -iron  water  vessel  with  a  capac- 
ity of  60  galls.,  with  a  lin.  iron  outlet  pipe  from  the  bottom, 
having  a  faucet  at  tlte  end  ;  this  pipe  is  made  so  as  to  admit  un- 
screwing it  from  the  water  vessel  without  leaving  any  outside 
projection. 

C  is  a  rectangular  mixing  vessel  of  No.  16  B.  W.  G.  sheet 
iron,  lined  with  lead  of  standard  weight.  6  lbs.  to  the  square 
foot,  containing  72  galls.,  and  it  is  into  this  that  both  A  and  li 
empty  when  the  apparatus  is  in  use.  This  vessel  is  made  so 
as  to  admit  the  water  vessel  .8  to  be  placed  within  it  for  con- 
venience of  transport.  It  has  a  U-in.  lead  pipe  from  the  bottom 
connecting  with  the  generator  D,  and  a  IomI  stop-cock  near 
the  entrance  to  the  generator. 

D  is  the  generating  vessel  of  No.  14  B.  W.  G.  sheet  iron, 
with  riveted  and  calked  joints,  and  is  lined  inside  throughout, 
except  at  the  top.  with  sheet  lead  of  standard  weight,  6  lbs.  to  the 
square  foot ;  it  is  a  cylinder  4  ft.  in  height  by  2  ft.  in  diameter, 
with  a  conical  bottom  forming  a  reversed  cone  1  ft.  in  depth, 
having  at  the  apex  a  2-in.  orifice  with  pipe,  a  joint  or  union, 
and  having  inside,  immediately  above  this  orifice,  a  movable 
perforated  lead  disk  to  uphold  the  filings  of  iron  or  zinc  and 
to  permit  of  free  passage  of  the  water  that  has  been  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid  ;  a  2  in  lead  pipe  connection  is  furnished 
for  the  orifice  with  two  lead  stop-cocks,  one  for  the  inlet  from 
the  mixing  vessel  and  the  other  to  carry  off  the  flushings  or 
waste  when  washing  out  tlie  tank  ;  the  top  of  the  generator  is 
fitted  with  a  round  movable  cover,  is  22  in.  in  diameter,  of 
sheet  iron,  the  rim  or  sides  of  which  is  12  in.  wide,  so  as  to 
drop  into  an  annular  space  12  in.  deep  and  2  in.  wide.  This 
annular  space,  when  in  use,  contains  water  to  make  a  water 
joint  for  the  cover,  and  is  formed  on  the  inside  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  cylinder  by  riveting  a  band  of  sheet  iron  around 
the  top  so  as  to  provide  between  the  band  of  iron  and  the  side 
of  the  cylinder  for  a  sjiace  of  12  in.  deep  and  2  in.  wide  ;  this 
sheet  iron  band  is  lead-lined  on  its  side  facing  the  interior  of 
the  cylinder. 

The  generator  is  also  fitted  on  the  iunde  with  a  water-tight 
lead-lined  bowl,  being  14  in.  deep  and  6  in.  wide  at  Its  top,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  overflow — the  top  being  level 
and  24  in.  above  the  base  of  the  perpendicular  side  of  the  cyl- 
inder.   On  the  <mtnde  of  the  cylinder,  1  in.  above  the  height 
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i,{  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  a  l-in.  syphon  pipe  of  lead  is  con- 
nected with  its  upper  curve  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  in- 
side bowl,  and  having  a  faucet  at  its  end  to  carry  off  the  over- 
tlow.  A  2-in.  lead-lined  outlet  pipe  (for  hydrogen  gas)  leaves 
tlie  generator  just  below  the  annular  space— tluit  is,  about  13 
in.  telow  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  It  has  a  stop-cock  and  a 
coupling  for  the  pipe  leading  to  the  washer  E. 

Eis&  gas  tight  vessel  (used  for  circulating  water  through 
the  hydrogen  to  free  it  from  impurities)  of  No.  16  B.  W.  G. 
galvanized  Iron,  with  riveted  and  callied  joints  ;  it  is  34  in.  in 
diameter  by  15  in.  in  height.  Inside  this  there  is  placed,  and 
tightly  jointed  to  the  top  and  bottom,  a  concentric  partition  of 
the  same  material  4  in.  from  the  side.  This  partition  has  a 
row  of  i-\a.  perforations  2  in.  apart  and  i  in.  from  the  bottom. 
Over  the  annular  space  thus  formed  and  in  the  top  of  the  ves- 
sel there  is  placed  a  union  for  the  pipe  connection  with  the 
generator  D,  and  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  top,  over  the  an- 
nular space,  there  is  placed  a  conaection  for  l-in.  pipe  to  admit 
water.  Also  in  the  top  and  over  the  inner  or  circular  parti- 
tion space  there  is  fixed  a  connection  for  a  3-in.  pipe  for  the 
gas  outlet.  Within  the  inner  (circular)  compartment  and  at 
the  center  of  the  bottom  a  lead  pipe  bent  at  the  upper  end  for 
a  water  overflow  is  inserted,  the  lower  part  of  the  bend  being 
7^  in.  above  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  orifice  on  the 
outside  of  the  bottom  is  provided  with  a  coupling  for  pipe  or 
hose.  In  the  center  of  the  top  of  the  vessel  a  man-head  8  in. 
in  diameter  is  placed  ;  this  is  made  fast  and  gas-tight  with 
n  gasket.  A  drain-cock  is  also  provided  at  the  outer  lower  edge 
ofthe  vessel. 


The  pump  is  driven  by  belt  power,  and  is  therefore  provided 
with  band  fly-wheel  for  such  an  application  of  power.    .. 


LILIENTHAL'S  IMITATORS. 


It  will  be  recollected  that  in  giving  an  account  of  his  ex- 
periments in  1893,  Ilerr  LilUntlial  frankly  invited  aviators  to 
repeat  his  glidings  and  to  endeavor  to  improve  upon  them. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Herring,  of  this  State,  has  been  experimenting 
with  wing  surfaces  large  enough  to  carry  his  own  weight  for 
over  a  year,  and  has  succeeded  in  sailing  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  feet.  He  is  continuing  his  experiments,  and  we  give 
fuller  information  about  them  in  another  column. 

In  England,  Mr.  A.  Litcentaal,  of  Dartmouth,  has  built  an 
apparatus  43  ft.  across,  with  500  sq.  ft.  bearing  surface,  and 
weighing  130  lbs.,  wilh  which  be  proposed  to  repeat  Lilien- 
thal's  experiments.  The  results  have  not  been  made  public, 
but  it  may  be  predicated  that  this  large  relative  surface  will 
expase  this  apparatus  to  many  contingencies  arising  from  even 
light  gusts  of  wind. 

In  Australia,  Mr.  Hargrave  has  tried  jumping  into  the  wind 
with  a  surface  of  150  sq.  ft.,  disposed  in  four  wings  set  at  a 
diedral  angle,  but  found  it  a  flabby,  unhandy  thing,  which 
turned  over  with  him. 

In  France,  something  like  a  flutter  of  excitement  was  pro- 
duced by  the  publication  of  the  results  accomplished^by  Lilien- 
thal,  and  the  French  Society  for  AerialJNavigation  voted  an 
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F  is  a  dryer  of  No.  16  B.  W.  G.  sheet  iron,  with  joints  rivet 
ed  and  calked,  and  is  such  a  size  as  to  fit  into  the  water  vessel 
B  for  convenience  of  transportation.  This  dryer  has  a  gas- 
tight,  movable  man-head  13  in.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  has 
a  connection  for  a  2  in.  pipe,  through  which  the  gas  enters, 
traverses  the  quicklime  within  the  dryer,  and  passes  out 
through  a  3-in.  exit  pipe,  the  connection  for  which  is  also 
provided  in  the  end  or  the  dryer  and  on  the  opposite  side  from 
the  entering  pipe.  Sheet  iron  perforated  partitions  are  placed 
inside  and  over  the  inlet  and  outlet  orifices  to  prevent  the  lime 
entering  the  pipes. 

G"  is  a  cylindrical  gasometer  of  No.  16  B.  W.  G.  sheet  iron, 
13  ft.  in  diameter,  of  a  capacity  of  at  least  1,000  cub.  ft.  of 
hydrogen  at  a  pressure  of  \  lb.  to  the  square  inch  ;  it  is  made 
the  same  as  for  illuminating  gas,  and  is  provided  with  col- 
umns, weights,  and  all  iron  work  complete. 

In  addition  to  those  parts  shown  on  the  engraving  there  is  a 
hydrogen-gas  compressing  pump  with  a  capacit}'  of  10  cub. 
ft.  of  free  gas  per  minute,  and  is  capable  of  compressing  1,000 
cub.  ft.  of  hydrogen  gas  to  101  atmospheres  in  100  minutes,  as 
well  as  compressing  it  to  121  atmispheres  in  2  hours,  and  forc- 
ing it  into  steel  storage  cylinders.  Thfe  compressor  is  capable 
of  working  under  a  continuous  working  pressure  of  2,000  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch  ;  the  parts  of  the  pump  and  connections 
subject  to  great  pressure  are  made  of  metal  of  such  density  as 
to  prevent  escape  of  hydrogen  gas  through  its  pores ;  great 
care  was  taken  to  have  the  machine  tight  in  all  its  joints,  and 
show  no  distress  of  working  under  test  of  3,500  lbs.  per  square 
inch  ;  the  compressing  cylinders  are  surrounded  by  water 
jackets  ;  the  valve  mechanism  is  of  improved  construction  and 
particularly  accessible  for  convenient  examination  and  repair  ; 
it  is  supplied  with  a  pressure  indicator  ;  an  automatic  (positive) 
regulator,  witli  piping,  making  connection  between  the  regu- 
lator and  indicator. 

The  gas  is  compressed  dry— that  is,  no  water  is  allowed  in 
the  comj>re8sing  cylinders. 


appropriation  to  repeat  them.  Several  constructors  were 
asked  to  build  an  apparatus  exactly  like  Lilienthal's.  The 
invariable  response  was  that  they  would  build  a  greatly  supe- 
rior apparatus.  The  promoters  were  unable  to  get  the  construc- 
tors to  understand  that  it  was  not  a  "  greativ  superior  appar- 
attis"  that  was  wanted,  but  one  identically  tne  same.  At  the 
last  published  accounts  the  promoters  were  still  patiently  ex- 
plaining their  wishes,  and  the  members  of  the  society  were 
scouring  the  country  around  Paris  to  find  a  favorable  location 
for  such  experiments.  It  is  probable  that  they  will  follow 
Lilienthal's  later  example  in  building  an  artificial  hill. 

In  Vienna,  the  managers  of  the  Kalenberg  Rack  Railway, 
a  place  of  popular  resort,  have  purchased  one  of  Lilienthal's 
soaring  machines,  and  sent  an  acrobat  to  him  at  Berlin  to  learn 
the  proper  use  of  the  apparatus.  Upon  his  return  to  Vienna 
the  acrobat  began  practising  on  the  Kalenberg,  but  this  not 
being  an  isolated,  conical  hill,  such  as  Lilienthal  has  generally 
selected,  and  finally  built  for  himself,  the  wind  has  seldom 
been  from  the  right  direction,  or  with  the  proper  velocity  to 
conduct  such  experiments.  The  acrobat,  although  an  expert 
tight-rope  dancer,  has  been  having  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  bystanders  has  developed  a  dread- 
ful propensity  "  to  alight  on  his  nose." 


VOYAGE  OF  THE  BALLOON  "SVEA,"  AT  STOCK- 
HOLM, SWEDEN,  OCTOBER  19,  1893. 


There  has  just  come  to  hand  an  account  of  a  very  interest* 
ing  balloon  voyage  at  Stockholm  and  for  136  miles  east  over 
the  Baltic  Sea,  made  b^  S.  A.  Andree.*  The  ascension  was  a 
very  slow  one,  occupymg  nearly  3  hours  in  rising  from  the 
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earth  at.8  a.m.  to  the  highest  point  reached,  9,900  ft.  ;  for  this 
reason  it  is  impoasible  to  make  any  deductions  as  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  temperature  with  heiglit  except  by  allowing  for  change 
in  temperature  as  the  day  wore  on.  It  so  happened  that  Stock- 
holm was  almost  exactly  in  the  center  ot  a  high  area  at  this 
time,  and  for  this  reason  we  ought  to  expect  most  valuable 
data  both  as  to  temperature  and  moisture.  During  most  of 
the  time  the  balloon  was  over  a  wide  expanse  of  water— in 
fact,  over  an  ocean— and  this  adds  great  interest  to  the  ob- 
servations. 

^  The  accompanying  table  gives  the  data  as  observed  on  the 
voyage.     Fortunately  an  aspiration  psychrometer  was  used, 

VOTAOB  OF  THK  BALLOON  "  8VEA"  AT  STOCKHOLM,  SWEDEN, 
OCTOBBR  lU,  1893. 
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and  while  it  is  probable  that  the  results  were  not  quite  as 
satisfactory  as  they  would  have  been  with  a  sling  psychrome- 
ter, yet  they  are  almost  perfect,  and  far  superior  to  data  usu- 
ally obtained  with  stationary  instruments.  The  diminution  of 
temperature  with  height,  allowing  for  increasing  heat,  was 
about  1"  in  2.50  ft.  in  the  first  4,000  ft.,  which  is  quite  remark- 
able considering  that  the  sea  surface  ordinarily  causes  a  much 
less  diminution  with  height.  This  was  to  be  expected  at  the 
center  of  the  high  area,  as  has  been  shown  repeatedly  in  this 
country.  Above  4,000  ft.  clouds  were  encountered,  and  these 
changed  the  law  of  diminution.  At  the  highest  point  the  re- 
sult was  r  in  400  ft. 

In  the  saturated  stratum  at  6,100  ft-,  the  wet  bulb  read  0.3° 
higher  than  the  dry,  owing  to  the  contiaclion  of  the  ice  film, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  in  this  country.  The  most  interest- 
ing point,  however,  is  the  extraordinary  dryness  of  the  air 
above  7,500  ft.  At  6,000  ft.  the  relative  humidity  was  100  per 
cent.,  and  l.iWO  ft.  higher  it  w^as  only  4  per  cent  1  This  is  the 
most  extraordinary  fall  in  humidity  ever  observed,  and  sliows 
how  little  we  really  know  of  atmospheric  conditions  even  at 
very  low  heights,  also  how  much  we  may  hope  to  gain  by  a 
thorough  search  in  the  ocean  of  air  above  us.  At  Philadel- 
phia in  1887  the  present  writer  observed  a  drop  of  45  per  cent, 
in  1,000  ft.,  and  in  1391,  in  Washington,  of  30  per  cent,  in  400 
ft.  This  dryness  is  all  the  more  remarkable  over  the  ocean, 
and  shows  that  oftentimes  the  evaporation  and  diffusion  of 
moisture  from  an  enormous  body  of  water  extends  to  but  a 
very  small  height. 

The  last  three  columns  in  the  table  are  constructed  as  fol- 
lows :  The  vapor  pressure  at  starting  is  called  S,  and  the  fig- 
ures at  each  heiglit  are  obtained  by  dividing  p,  the  vapor 
pressure  at  that  height,  by  S.     In  the  last  two  columns  I  tiave 

fiven  the  results  in  the  balloon  voyage  in  August,  1887,  at 
'hiladelphia  ;  and  che  last  column  gives  the  average  law  as 
determined  by  Pr.  Hann  from  a  great  number  of  voyages. 
Here  again  we  jee  the  great  interest  attaching  to  the  Svea't 
voyage. 

Such  desultory  results  as  these  obtained  in  single  voyages 
serve  to  whet  our  appetites  for  more  data  of  this  kind.  Here 
are  conditions  which  no  one  could  have  dreamed  of.  How  is 
it  possible  for  suci'  layers  of  extraordinary  dryness  to  form 
within  1,000  ft.  of  perfect  saturation  ?    How  long  do  such 

conditions  maintain  themselves?  What  are  the  conditions  at 
15,000,  20,000  and  35,000  ft.  ?— heighte  very  easily  attoined 
and  without  discomfort.  How  are  these  conditions  changed 
on  the  approarh  of  a  storm  7  The  view  that  there  are  more 
or  less  homogeieous  cylinders  of  air  extending  to  great  heights 
in  the  atmiisphcre  is  sadly  broken  up  by  all  such  records.  We 
cannot  hope  to  iiake  a  beginning  even  at  a  true  science  of  our 
storms  till  we  have  obtained  many  such  records.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  200  and  more  voyages  to  25.000  ft.  may  be  made 
for  $4,000.  The  value  of  the  results  to  be  thus  obtained  in 
determining  the  laws  of  storms  and  in  aiding  in  forecasting 
them  would  be  incalculable.  I  know  of  no  way  in  which  a 
man  may  make  a  name  for  himself  more  eHectually  than  by 
furthering  an  exploration  of  this  kind.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  scores  of  lives  have  been  wasted  in  getting 


almost  nothing  from  the  icy  North,  while  we  are  content  to 
let  this  enchanting  field  just  at  our  hands  go  unexplored  and 
unknown. 

My  experience  in  five  balloon  voyages — oneof  them  to  16,000 
ft. — has  shown  the  entire  safety  of  such  exploration.  Ordi- 
nary ballooning  as  conducted  at  fairs  and  elsewhere  has  called 
for  a  balloon  plump  full  of  gas  at  starting  and  the  whole  of  it 
emptied  at  anchoring.     This  is  a  needless  waste.      With  a  bal- 

loon  one-third  full  jU8t  as  high  a  point  can  be  reached  as  with 

one  full  ;  moreover,  after  landing,  the  same  gas  may  be  used 
over  and  over.  The  loss  of  gas  with  a  gold-beater's  skin  bal- 
loon— and  none  other  should  be  used— need  not  be  more  than 
500  cub.  ft.  for  each  ascension,  and  this  means  an  outlay  of 
less  than  $3  per  voyage.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  unique 
manufacture  of  such  a  balloon  could  be  paid  for  by  exhibiting 
it  during  its  construction.  Where  is  the  Queen  Isabella  who 
will  help  make  this  exploration  of  a  new  world  T 
October  13,  1894.  H.  G.  Hazen. 


VOYAGE  OF  THE  BALLOON  "  CIRRUS,"  JULY  7, 

1894. 

READERS  of  Aeronautics  will  remember  a  description  of  a 
balloon  voyage  to  a  height  of  10  miles  made  by  L'Aerophile  In 
Paris,  published  in  March,  1894,  and,  in  fact,  first  published  in 
an  earlier  number.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  lowest 
temperature  computed  in  the  above  article — 104°  F.  — has  been 
accepted  by  a  large  number  of  writers  abroad  instead  of  the 
256°  proposed  by  the  French  savants.  The  balloon  CiiTiis  has 
the  distinction  of  having  made  54,530  ft.  instead  of  52,280  ft. 
by  L'Aerophile,  and  the  voyage  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
notice.  Cirrus  has  a  capacity  of  8.760  cub.  ft.  Its  envelope, 
net,  etc.,  weighe<l  93  lbs.,  and  the  apparatus  for  registering 
temperatures  and  pressure,  C  lbs.  It  was  inflated  at  Char- 
lottenburg,  near  Berlin,  with  coal  gas,  which  has  a  lifting 
power  of  about  40  lbs.  to  the  1,000  cub.  ft.  The  buoyancy  of 
the  balloon  was  about  250  lbs.,  and  it  is  stated  that  when  the 
tether  was  cut  the  balloon  flew  (popped)  into  the  air  like  a 
champagne  cork.  In  the  first  5  minutes  it  rose  a  little  over 
9,000  ft.,  or  30  ft.  per  second  ;  but  this  velocity  was  greatly 
diminished  in  the  next  5  minutes.  The  balloon  sailed  in  a 
south-southwest  direction,  and  was  found,  about  11  hours 
after  the  start,  near  Zvornik.  between  Bosnia  and  Servia.  The 
distance  traveled  in  10  hours  was  about  622  miles,  which  gives 
a  velocity  of  62  miles  per  hour.  This  velocity  was  the  great- 
est ever  recorded  for  so  long  a  voyage,  though  the  distance 
covered  was  not  as  great  as  in  the  voyage  by  Professor  Wise 
from  St.  Louis  to  Henderson,  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  traveled  46 
miles  per  hour  for  19  hours. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  observations  that 
liave  been  published  of  this  voyage.  The  balloon  was  so  long 
in  the  air  that  there  appears  to  have  been  no  downward  trace, 
which  is  to  be  regretted.    It  will  be  noted  that  the  velocity  of 
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the  balloon  diminighed  very  greatly  as  it  rose  higher  and  high- 
er, and  it  is  -probable  that  on  this  account  the  apparatus  was 
heated  by  the  sun,  and  failed  to  record  the  temperature  as  low 
as  it  should  have  done.  I  have  given  the  probable  tempera- 
ture in  the  last  column  as  determined  from  the  law  at  the 
lower  levels.  While  such  balloon  ascensions  must  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  the  upper  air,  at  the  same  time 
it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  very  satisfactory  ;  there  is  alto- 
gether too  great  an  uncertainty  in  the  results,  and  the  very 
important  conditions  of  electricity  and  moisture  are  not  given 
at  all.  What  vre  need  most  ot  all  now  are  ascensions  up  to 
30,000  ft,  with  perfect  apparatus  and  observers  in  the  balloon. 
Such  ascensions  can  be  made  at  much  less  expense  than  is 
usually  considered  possible,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
may  be  started  ere  long.  H.  G.  Hazen. 

October  8, 1894. 
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BALLOONS  IN  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 


A  CORKK8PONDENT  of  the  London  Timet,  in  writing  about 
the  training  of  the  army  at  Aldershot ,  says  : 

"  The  other  form  of  reconaoissance— aerial,  that  from  bal 
loons — has,  whenever  it  has  been  found  practicable,  prosed  to 
be  of  the  greatest  value  ;  but  the  tempestuous  weather  has  pre- 
vented its  frequent  employment.  On  this  account  there  is  a 
(lead  set  against  balloons,  and  there  are  heard  many  growls 
against  allotting  any  portion  of  our  scanty  transport  for  the  car- 
riage of  that  which  can  be  so  seldom  used.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  be  convinced  how  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  we  should 
be  to  abandon  this  but  lately  started  form  of  reconnoissance, 
let  him  take  the  whole  of  the  battles  of  1870-71  and  sit  down 
and  calculate  not  only  what  would  have  been  the  saving  in 
blood,  but  in  hard  money.  If,  on  any  one  of  these  days,  either 
side  had  been  able  to  send  up  a  balloon  with  practiced  ob- 
servers in  the  car.  It  is  because  in  peace  time  the  inestimable 
value  of  Information  regarding  the  enemy's  dispositions  is  not 

realized  ;  it  is  because  dispositions  based  on  defective  or  in- 
complete information  are  not  paid  for,  as  they  are  in  war,  with 
defeat  and  loss  o(  lives,  that  soldiers  fail  to  understand  the  full 
value  of  accurate  information.  Moreover,  at  Aldershot  the 
balloon  has  never  had  a  fair  trial ;  it  has  been  employed  for 
more  tactical  work  and  not  for  the  manoeuvring  work,  and  this 
because  the  latter  has  not  existed.  It  is  sent  up  simultaneous- 
ly with  the  advance  of  the  troops  to  the  battle-field  instead  of 
Ijeing  sent  up  at  daybreak  to  obtain  information  as  to  whither 
that  advance  should  be.  When  our  training  resembles  the 
work  of  modern  war,  and  when  manoeuvring  occupies  the 
foreground,  loud  will  be  the  demands  for  a  balloon  ;  but  even 
when  used  tactically  it  has  been  a  success.  At  the  operation 
near  Cobham  Ridges  on  July  25  the  balloon  observers  reported 
to  the  attacking  force  an  approaching  strong  counter  attack. 
So  little  did  the  general  know  of  his  enemy's  dispositions  that 
he  would  not  befieve  the  report.  Shortly  afterward,  however, 
the  counter  attack  took  place.  On  two  other  occasions  the  bal- 
loon observers  kept  their  side  constantly  informed  of  the  dis- 
positions of  the  hostile  forces  in  the  battle.  The  balloon  now 
works  in  conjunction  with  the  field  telegraph  ;  written  reports 
are  passed  down  by  '  messengers  '  along  the  cable  of  the  cap- 
tive balloon  to  mother  earth,  where  a  telegraph  station  is  ready 
for  their  reception.  The  other  end  of  the  telegraph  wire  has 
been  carried  to  the  point  in  the  battle-field  where  the  general 
has  taken  up  his  stand  ;  if  he  shifts,  the  wire  is  laid  on  to  his 
next  position,  so  that  the  balloon  itself  can  remain  well  in  the 
rear  of  the  fight  and  yet  communicate  rapidly  with  the  com- 
mander. It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  another  form  of 
aerial  reconnoissance  is  in  the  experimental  stage  ;  it  consists 
in  raising  the  observer  by  means  of  a  kite,  the  contention  being 
that  the  worse  the  weather  for  a  l)alloon  the  more  suitable  it  is 
for  the  kite.  Both  Lieutenant  Baden-Powell,  of  the  Scots 
Guards,  and  Captain  Pilcher.  of  the  Northumberland  Fusiliers, 
are  engaged  in  working  out  this  problem,  each  in  his  own 
way  ;  but  at  present  neither  solution  has  reached  the  practical 
stage. 


WELLNER'S  FLYING  MACHINE. 


We  illustrated  and  described  in  Aeronautics  for  June, 
1894,  Professor  Wellner's  flying  machine,  which,  when  first 
proposed  before  the  Vienna  Association  of  Engineers  and 
Architects  in  the  preceding  November,  excited  such  confi- 
dence and  enthusiasm  that  a  sum  of  5,000  florins  was  imme- 
diately raised  to  build  an  experimental  machine  or  sail-wheel. 

This  sail-wheel,  it  will  be  remembered,  presents  in  side  view 
the  appearance  of  a  large  reel,  such  as  fish  nets  are  wound 
upon,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  feathering  air  paddles,  each 
connected  by  two  radial  rods  to  a  central  eccentric,  so  as  to 
alter  their  angle  of  incidence  while  rotating,  the  maximum 
lifting  effect  being  produced  when  the  paddles  are  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  their  course  and  they  presenting  only  their 
sharp  edges  to  the  air  on  the  quarters.  ^The  wheel  was  to  l>e 
incased  in  thin  canvas  to  confine  the  resulting  air  currents, 
and  thus  resemble  a  drum  open  at  the  ends,  teneath  which 
was  to  be  hung  a  car  containing  the  machinery. 

We  understand  that  an  experimental  sail-wheel  has  been 
built  in  Vienna  and  is  now  being  experimented  with.  It  was 
planned  to  l)e  5  meters  (16.42  ft.)  in  diameter  and  2  meters 
(6.56  ft.)  long,  and  to  have  a  circumferential  speed  of  45 
meters  (147.6  ft.)  per  second.  The  testing  power  was  to  be 
furnished  by  electricity. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  first  trial  the  sail-wheel  l)ecame  distorted 
before  it  reached  a  peripheral  velocity  of  32  ft.  per  second. 


It  was  then  improved  and  stiffened  at  the  expense  of  weight. 
In  the  second  trial  it  reached  a  velocity  of  about  50  ft.  pei 
second  and  remained  uninjure<l,  but  a  greater  velocity  could 
not  be  attained  ;  and  this  was  attributed  to  defects  in  the  dy- 
namo and  gearing.  Alterations  are  being  made,  and  the  trials 
are  to  be  resumed. 

The  sail- wheel  as  reconstructed  weighs  396  lbs.,  and  mtut  at- 
tain a  velocity  of  nearly  150  ft.  per  second  in  order  to  lift  it- 
Self  up.    At  50  ft.  per  second  the  lift  was  only  88  lbs.,  so  that 

it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  the  wheel  can  ever  attain  suf- 
ficient velocity  to  lift  itself  up  before  breaking,  or  else  it  will 
have  to  be  reconstructed  and  stiengthened  so  that  the  weight 
will  become  greater  than  the  lift. 

Herr  Wellner  is  Professor  of  Engineering  and  Machinery 
Construction  at  tlie  Technical  School  at  BrQun,  and  is  deemed 
a  very  able  man,  with  great  originality  and  magnetism.  He 
has  given  much  attention  to  aerial  navigation,  having  made 
numerous  experiments  on  air  resistances,  both  in  the  wind  and 
on  moving  railway  trains,  and  publislied  quite  a  number  of 
papers.  At  first  lie  promoted  balloons,  having  constructed  in 
I883  a  very  novel  form  of  wedge-shaped  balloon,  which  the 
L'Aeronaute  compares  to  an  ill-shaped  sausage  (un  mueitton 

mal  fait),  and  which  proved  a  dead  failure ;  but  it  is  to  be 

bopol  — although  it  does  not  seem  likely — that  his  sail-wheel, 
which  is  equally  novel  and  original,  will  have  a  better  fate. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  received  the  following 
information  :  After  considerable  interruption,  and  after  im- 
proving the  wheel,  Wellner's  experiments  have  been  resumed. 
The  best  result  obtained  was  80  revolutions  per  minute,  or 
65  ft.  circumferential  velocity  per  second.  At  tliis  speed  the 
wheel  became  dangerous.  On  one  occasion  one  of  the  sail- 
surfaces  was  split,  then  the  wheel  became  distorted — in  short, 
the  experiment  had  to  stop.  The  uplift  actually  obtained 
reached  132  lbs.  The  experiments  have  now  been  discon- 
tinued, probably  for  good,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of 
reaching  the  required  speed  of  150  ft.  per  second. 


PROFESSOR  WELLNER  ON  THE  SAIL  WHEEL 
EXPERIMENTS.* 


"  I  AM  firmly  convinced  that  the  realization  of  a  dynamic 
flying  machine  lies  within  the  limits  of  technical  possibilities, 
and  I  cling  to  the  hope  and  expectation  that  a  practical  solu- 
tion will  soon  oveicome  the  surrounding  difficulties  that  beset 
the  problem  and  shed  new  honor  on  our  Fatherland."  It 
was  with  these  words  that  Professor  Wellner  concluded  his 
report  to  the  Oesterreichichen  Ingenieur  und  Architekienverein 
at  a  recent  session  regarding  the  experiments  that  have  been 
made  with  a  sail  flying  machine,!  built  under  the  patronage 
of  the  society.  Although  these  experiments  have  not  yet 
been  concluded,  the  results  that  have  thus  far  l)een  obtained 
go  to  show  very  conclusively  what  the  efliciency  of  the  sail- 
wheel  may  be.  Professor  Wellner  began  his  explanations 
amid  great  applause  and  by  rendering  hearty  thanks  to  Pro- 
fessor Radinger,  through  whose  assistance  the  experiments 
have  been  rendered  possible.  A  committee  of  12  members, 
with  Professor  Erner  as  chairman  and  Professor  von  Hausse 
as  vice-chairman,  had  taken  hold  of  the  problem  and  designed 
an  experimental  wheel  of  large  dimensions  with  stationary 
bearings.  The  Oeneral  Electric  Company  of  Austria,  Sie- 
mans  <&  Halske,  Brand  &  Lhullier,  of  BrQnn,  and  Schimeczek 
&  Anderle,  of  V'ienna,  iook  part  in  the  construction  of  this 
sail-wheel  ;  and  by  the  end  of  last  June  it  was  completed  and 
set  up.  During  July,  August  and  September  careful  experi- 
ments were  made,  which  were  soon  brought  to  an  end  on 
account  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Professor  Wellner  then  unfolded  to  the  numerous  and  in- 
terested audience,  that  was  closely  following  his  report,  the 
conception  and  original  scheme  of  construction  of  the  sail- 
wheel  that  had  been  built,  aud  introduced  a  small  two-sail 
model  of  the  wheel  with  screwed  ribs,  by  the  rotation  of 
which  at  the  end  of  a  long  arm  the  rising  and  forward  motion 
was  demonstrated  ;  from  which  the  following  conclusions  were 
evolved  :  "  From  all  the  experience  that  has  thus  far  l>een 
obtained,  I  have  deduced  a  confirmation  of  my  firm  convic- 
tions, that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  dynamic  flight  is  a 
possibility.  This  is  also  demonstrated  by  the  physical  inves- 
tigations made  in  Vienna  by  Professor  Boltzmann.  He 
prophesied  the  possibility  of  flight  by  aeroplanes  while  I 
pinned  my  faith  to  the  screw  and  sail-wheels,  as  giving  the 
greater  stability  in  a  forward  motion.    The  results  obtained 

*  Abitract  of  report  to  the  Ingenieur  and  Archltekten  Verein.  |     .     . 

t  See  AxBONAijTica  for  June,  18M.  /..'■''■'' 
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with  the  large,  light,  and  skilfully  built  aeroplane  machine  of 
Mr.  Hiram  8.  Maxim,  the  inventor  of  the  mpid-flre  gun, 
which  was  tested  during  the  past  summer  on  a  specially  con- 
structed track  in  England,  were  practically  the  same  as  those 
which  I  had  obtained  with  oblique  planes  on  railroads,  but 
the  Maxim  investigations  came  to  grief  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  a  pioper  steering  apparatus,  which  resulted  in  the  break- 
ing of  one  of  the  holding-down  rails  and  tipping  the  machine 
over  on  one  side.  This  disastrous  action  of  the  Maxim  flying 
machine  considerably  surftassed  that  of  the  sail-wheel.  The 
problem  which  must  be  solved  in  the  building  of  a  serviceable 
sail-wheel  flying  machine  consists,  in  the  flrst  place,  in  the 
overcoming  of  constructive  difflculties,  which  can  readily  be 
done  by  the  choice  of  the  best  materials,  as  well  as  by  the 
«mployment  of  the  most  skilled  labor  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  by  a  research  for  the  most  efficient  motors.  The  cir- 
-cuit  of  practical  observations  regarding  aeroplanes,  air  screws, 
and  sail-wheels  is  about  closed,  and  the  solution  lies  before 
the  eye." 

Great  interest  also  centres  about  the  efficiency  developed  by 
special  types  of  coostruction,  such  as  steam-engines,  steam 
turbines  and  other  motors,  which  may  contribute  to  the  per- 
fect feasibility  of  the  flying  machine.  In  like  manner  the 
use  of  ammonia,  carbonic  acid  gas,  illuminating  gas,  benzine 
and  other  materials  that  require  another  type  of  construction 
in  the  motors  may  have  its  influence  on  the  final  solution. 
Professor  Wellner  places  the  benzine  motor  in  the  front  rank, 
at  present  especially  for  small  fljlng  machines,  because  with  it 
the  steam  boiler  can  be  discarded,  and  the  fuel  that  is  used  and 
which  the  engine  requires  has  no  very  great  weight. 


"SOARING"  EXPERIMENTS^ 


We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  give  herewith  engravings  of 
another  soaring  machine  which  has  been  constructed  and  suc- 
-cessfully  experimented  with  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Uerring,  of  this 
city.     Of  this  machine  and  his  experiments  Mr.  Herring  says  : 

"  I  have  in  a  measure  repeated  the  '  soaring  '  experiments 
of  Mr.  Lilienthal,  and  have  in  some  respects  met  with  success. 
During  the  summer  1  constructed  two  machines,  the  lirst  being 
about  30  ft.  X  7  ft.  6  in.,  and  subtending  about  130  sq.  ft.  of 
surface,  curved  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  approximately 
two  shallow  portions  of  a  sphere  set  at  a  slight  diedral  angle 
with  each  other.  It  had  no  sails,  but  the  equivalent  of  a  hori- 
zontal one  was  furnished  by  a  slight  reversal  of  the  curvature 
of  the  centre  radials.  This  machine,  all  told,  weighed  less 
than  15  lbs.  ;  all  the  wood-work  was  carefully  made  from 
well-seasoned,  perfectly  clear,  straight-grained  spruce,  all  un- 
necessary material  being  cut  away  in  every  place  except  where 
the  maximum  strains  came.  Metal-work  was  avoided  wher- 
ever possible,  but  when  used  it  was  thin  sheet  steel  carefully 
hardened  and  then  tempered  to  a  blue  color  ;  what  few  bolls 
there  were  were  made  of  French  steel  tubing,  with  portions 
brazed  on  which  carried  the  head  and  tlie  treads.  The  balance 
of  the  metal  work  consisted  mainly  of  fine  piano  steel  wire, 
about  600  ft.  for  guys,  stretchers,  etc.,  and  hollow  steel  rivets 
made  of  seamless  steel  tubing,  which  had  been  made  very  thin 
by  reaming  out  the  inside.  The  fabric  was  thin  Nainsook 
muslin  soaked  in  a  diluted  solution  of  shellac  varnish,  which 
was  mostly  squeezed  out  by  wringing  before  the  cloth  was 
stretched  in  place,  the  stretching  being  done  while  the  cloth 
was  still  damp.  This  gave  considerable  firmn^te  and  tension 
to  the  surface  by  reason  of  the  Nainsook  shrinking  as  it  dried. 
With  this  machine  I  made  a  few  short  flights,  most  of  them 
under  50  ft.  in  length.  It  was  much  too  delicate  a  machine  to 
begin  to  learn  with,  and  consequently  was  soon  broken  through 
lack  of  skill  in  handling.  It  distorted  but  very  slightly  under 
my  weight  (about  155  lbs.).  However,  under  very  skilful 
handling  in  mild  weather,  I  think  it  would  have  been  quite 
strong  enough.  The  next  machine,  which  was  of  very  nearly 
the  same  shape  and  dimensions,  was  made  in  parts  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  first.  It  was  furnished  with  a  horizontal  lifting 
rail.  Most  of  the  l)eams  were  new  and  much  heavier.  It  was 
built  for  rougher  usage,  which  it  has  stood  very  well  indeed. 
It  weighs  26f  lbs.  Unlike  Mr.  Lilienthal's  machine,  I  did  not 
adopt  a  vertical  rudder  or  rail.  With  the  second  machine 
I  have  made  a  number  of-  short  runs.  Observing  the  wind 
velocities  between  many  of  the  trials  with  feathers  and 
thistledown,  I  found  by  timing  that  my  own  velocity  varied 
from  9  to  about  15  miles  per  hour,  and  that  of  the  wind  from 
7  to  12  miles.  The  speed  of  the  machine  appeared  to  be  under 
25  and  over  21  miles  an  hour  in  reference  to  the  air.  Although 
I  feel  safe  on  the  machine,  I  am  hardly  more  than  the  merest 
beginner  so  far  as  skilful  handling  is  concerned.  Consequent- 
ly a  compilation  of  the  results  obtained  would  be  of  very  little 


value,  as  they  differ  very  widely.  The  distance  travelled  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  fall  (both  carefullv  measured)  give  flights 
all  the  way  from  3^  to  16  times  the  fall — that  is,  at  the  rate  of 
40  to  210  lbs.  carried  per  H.P.  Of  course  I  have  no  motor  on 
my  apparatus,  and,  as  a  consequence,  all  the  trials  were  made 
down  hill.  As  there  was  much  likelihood  of  any  results  being 
greatly  vitiated  by  the  unknown  factor  of  the  vertical  trend 
of  the  wind,  I  have  made  some  experiments  to  determine  bow 
g^reat  this  error  could  be.  On  a  hill  whose  side  sloped  at  the 
rate  of  1  to  4,  I  found  that  the  trend  varied  from  a  descending 
one  of  4  per  cent,  to  an  ascending  one  of  18  per  cent,  when 
measured  about  4  to  5  ft.  above  the  ground  ;  but  the  results 
in  no  place  were  constant,  nor  were  the  results  alike  or  similar 
for  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  hill.  Roughly  speaking,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  greater  ascending  trend  near  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom.  I  found  it  to  average  about  6  per  cent,  near  the 
top,  and  to  average  less  than  1  per  cent,  at  the  bottom. 

"  The  flrst  of  these  machines  carried  a  projected  surface  of 
129  sq.  ft.  and  weighed  about  15  lbs.  ;  the  second  spread  132 
sq.  ft.  and  weighed  26}  lbs.  Since  then  still  another  apparatus 
has  been  built  and  tried.  It  is  shown  in  the  engravings  here- 
with. It  spreads  158  sq.  ft.  and  measures  21  ft.  8  in.  from  tip 
to  tip.  its  weight  is  a  slight  fraction  over  19  lbs.  This  ma- 
chine is  provided  with  a  small  vertical  and  also  a  horizontal 
rudder.  Its  general  construction  is  on  the  same  general  prin- 
ciple as  a  cantilever  bridge.  In  this  last  machine  I  have  been 
able  to  overcome  entirely  the  fluttering  of  the  fabric,  and  by 
means  of  the  movable  auxiliary  surfaces  have  been  able  to 
maintain  an  approximately  constant  angle  of  advance.  I  have 
been  able  to  preserve  my  lialance  without  the  extreme  muscu- 
lar efforts  which  were  necessary  with  the  two  first  machines. 
Such  a  machine  flies  at  less  than  20  miles  an  hour,  and  would 
require  from  i  H.P.  to  3  H.P.  to  maintain  it  with  one  person 
in  the  air.  I  have  designed  an  oil  motor  of  6  H.P.,  which  will 
weigh  less  than  36  lbs.  complete.  The  cost  of  constructing  a 
simple  soaring  machine,  such  as  the  photographs  show,  is,  in- 
cluding labor,  between  $150  and  $175.  The  cost  of  building 
the  oil  motors  would  be  from  $450  to  $700." 

The  people  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  will  await  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  the  further  experiments  of  Mr.  Uerring, 
and  also  of  others  who  are  working  in  this  direction.  There 
is  now  good  reason  to  believe  that  soaring  for  considerable  dis- 
tances and  heights  with  proper  machines  is  no  more  diflicult 
to  achieve  than  riding  on  a  bicycle  is  ;  the  great  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  success  in  this  direction  ia  the  cost  of  such  appa- 
ratus and  its  extreme  fragility.  ,,. ., 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  BUZZARDS. 


A  NCMBER  of  communications  were  received  on  this  subject 
which  were  intended  for  publication  in  Aeronautics,  but 
owing  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Aeronauti- 
cal Conference,  which  occupied  all  the  available  space  in  that 
paper,  room  could  not  be  found  for  them.  The  following 
communications,  although  somewhat  delayed,  seem  to  be  of 
suflicient  interest  to  justify  their  publication  in  our  new  aero- 
nautical department : 

To  the  Editor  o/ Aeronautics  : 

Two  coincident  communications  appear  in  the  third  number 
of  your  journal  on  the  Flight  of  Buzzards.  As  I  have  had 
those  interesting  flyers  In  view,  with  the  purpose  of  studying 
their  soaring  powers  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  aero- 
nautics, I  venture  to  dissent  from  the  views  of  both  your  cor- 
respondents in  relation  to  the  rapid  muscular  vibration  of  their 
wing  feathers.  There  is  absolutely  no  mechanism  in  a  buz- 
zard's wing,  or  in  that  of  any  other  soaring  bird,  by  which  the 
wing  feathers  are  rapidly  vibrated.  Your  correspondent  may 
have  been  misled  by  a  tremulous  movement  of  the  tips  of  the 
wing  feathers,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  air  upon  them 
when  distended. 

The  wonders  of  flight  are  so  great  as  to  often  mislead  very 
careful  and  elaborate  investigators,  and  to  give  rise  to  theories 
of  complex  and  elaborate  movement  growing  out  of  a  misin- 
terpretation of  the  observed  phenomena.  Pettigrew,  a  most 
careful  observer  and  student  of  animal  mechanism,  attacks 
Borelli's  theory,  and  also  ignores  aeroplanes,  setting  up  in 
their  place  a  compound  action  of  the  wingjs  wholl  v  irreconcila- 
ble with  the  obvious  movements  of  soaring  birds  or  butter- 
flies. The  fanciful  theories  of  Pettigrew  will  hardly  be  sus- 
tained in  their  elaborate  and  complex  movements  in  nature  ; 
and  the  compound  action  described  by  him  is  not  warranted 
by  the  bird's  anatomy.  Neither  Borelli  nor  Pettigrew  nor 
Marcy  take  into  account  the  soaring  on  the  aeroplanes  of 
quiescent  wings  that  are  now  attracting  the  notice  of  investi- 
gators. 
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witli  the  large,  light,  and  skilful!}-  built  aeroplane  machine  of 
Mr.  Hiram  S.  Maxim,  the  inventor  of  the  rapid-lire  gun, 
which  was  tested  during  the  past  summer  on  a  specially  con- 
structed track  in  England,  were  practically  the  same  as  those 
which  I  had  obtained  with  oblique  planes  on  railroads,  but 
the  Maxim  investigations  came  to  grief  on  account  of  the  lack 
of  a  pioper  steering  apparatus,  which  resulted  in  the  break- 
ing of  one  of  the  holding-down  rails  and  tipping  the  machine 
over  on  one  side.  This  disastrous  action  of  the  Maxim  flj'ing 
machine  considcrabU-  surpassed  tliat  of  the  sail-wheel.  The 
I)roblem  which  must  be  solved  in  the  building  of  a  serviceable 
sail-wheel  flying  machine  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  the 
overcoming  of  constructive  dillicuUies,  which  can  readily  be 
(lone  by  the  choice  of  the  Iwst  materials,  as  well  as  by  the 
employment  of  the  most  skilled  lalwr  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  by  a  research  for  the  most  efficient  motors.  The  cir- 
cuit of  practical  observations  regarding  aeroplanes,  air  screws, 
and  sail-wheels  is  about  closed,  and  the  solution  lies  before 
the  eye." 

Great  interest  also  centres  about  the  etliciency  developed  by 
special  types  of  construction,  such  as  steam-engines,  steam 
turbines  and  other  motors,  which  may  contribute  to  the  per- 
fect feasibility  of  llie  Hying  machine.     lu  like  manner  the 

use  of  ammonia,  carl)onic  aciil  gas,  illuminatin;;  gas,  benzine 
and  other  materials  that  reiiuire  another  type  of  construction 
in  the  motors  may  have  its  inllucnce  on  the  tinal  .solution. 
I'rofessor  Wellner  places  the  l)en/.ine  motor  in  the  front  rank, 
at  present  es|)ecially  for  small  tl\  ing  machines,  because  with  it 
the  steam  bailer  can  be  discarded,  and  the  fuel  that  is  used  and 
which  the  engine  reijuires  has  no  very  great  weight. 


SOARING"  EXPERIMENTS. 


Wk  are  gratilied  to  be  able  to  give  herewith  engniviiigs  of 
.mother  soaring  machine  which  has  been  constructed  and  suc- 
cessfully exiHjrimented  with  by  .Mr.  .V.  .M.  Herring,  of  this 
city.  Of  this  machine  and  his  experiments  Mr.  Tlerring  says  : 
•  I  have  in  a  measure  repeated  flic  "  soaring  '  experiments 
of  Mr.  Lilienthal,  and  have  in  some  respects  met  with  success. 
During  the  summer  I  constructed  tno  machines,  the'.lrst  l)eing 
about  20  ft.  X  "  ft.  0  in.,  and  subtending  about  i:50  s(i.  ft.  of 
surface,  curved  in  such  a  manner  .-is  to  form  approximately 
two  shallow  portions  of  a  sphere  set  at  a  slight  diedral  angle 
with  each  other.  It  had  no  sails,  but  the  equivalent  of  a  hori- 
zontal one  was  furnished  by  a  slight  reversal  of  the  curvature 
of  the  centre  radials.  This  machine,  all  told,  weighed  less 
than  15  lbs.  ;  all  the  wood-work  was  carefully  made  from 
well-seasoned,  perfectly  clear,  straight-grained  spruce,  all  un- 
necessary material  being  cut  awav  in  every  place  except  where 
the  maximum  strains  came.  Metal- work  was  avoided  wher- 
ever possible,  but  when  used  it  was  thin  sheet  steel  carefully 
hardened  and  then  tempered  to  a  blue  color  ;  what  few  bolts 
there  were  were  made  of  French  steel  tubing,  with  portions 
bra/ed  on  which  carried  the  head  and  the  treads.  The  balance 
of  the  metal  work  consisleil  mainly  of  fine  piano  st^-el  wire, 
about  COO  ft.  for  guys,  stretchers,  etc.,  and  hollow  steel  rivets 
made  of  seamless  steel  tubing,  which  had  been  made  very  thin 
by  reaming  out  the  inside.  The  fabric  was  thin  Nainsook 
muslin  soaked  in  a  diluteil  solution  of  shellac  Varnish,  which 
was  mostly  scpieezed  out  by  wriiii^iiig  Ixjfore  the  cloth  was 
stretched  in  place,  the  stretching  being  done  while  the  cloth 
was  still  damp.  This  gave  considerable  tirnmess  and  tension 
to  the  stirface  by  reason  of  the  Nainsook  .shrinking  as  it  dried. 
With  this  machine  I  mailc  a  few  short  flights,  must  of  them 
uniler  50  ft.  in  length.  It  was  much  too  ilelicate  a  machine  to 
l)egin  to  learn  witli,  and  consequently  was  soon  broken  through 
lack  of  skill  in  handling.  It  (listorted  but  very  sliglitly  under 
my  weight  (about  155  lbs.).  However,  under  very  skilful 
handling  in  mihi  weather,  I  think  it  would  have  been  (juite 
strong  enough.  The  next  machine,  which  was  of  very  nearly 
the  same  sha|>c  and  dimensions,  was  m*le  in  parts  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  first.  It  was  furnished  with  a  horizontal  lifting 
rail.  Most  of  the  beams  were  new  and  much  lieavier.  It  was 
built  for  rougher  u.sage,  which  it  has  stood  very  well  indeed. 
It  weighs  '2(5i  lbs.  I'nlike  Mr.  Lilienthal's  machine,  I  did  not 
adopt  a  vertical  rudder  or  rail.  With  the  secoml  machine 
I  have  made  a  nuiuIxT  of  short  runs.  Observing  the  wind 
velocities  between  many  of  the  trials  with  feathers  ami 
thistledown,  I  found  by  liming  that  my  own  velocity  varieii 
from  !»  to  about  15  miles  per  hour,  .-ind  that  of  the  wind  from 
7  to  I'i  miles.  The  spwd  of  the  machine  apjujared  to  be  under 
'i~)  and  over  21  miles  an  hour  in  reference  to  the  air.  Although 
I  fi'el  sale  on  the  machine,  I  am  hardly  more  than  the  merest 
beginner  so  far  as  skilful  handling  is  concerned.  ('(mse()uent- 
ly  a  compilation  of  the  results  olitaincil  would  Ik;  of  very  little 


value,  as  they  differ  very  widely.  The  distance  travelleil  com- 
p.ared  to  that  of  the  fall  (both  carefully  mea.sured)  give  flights 
all  the  way  from  :j|  to  10  times  the  fall— that  is,  at  the  rate  of 
40  to  210  11)3.  carried  i)er  II. P.  Of  course  I  have  no  motor  on 
my  appaialus,  and,  us  a  consequence,  all  the  trials  were  made 
down  hill.  As  there  was  much  likelihood  of  any  results  being 
greatly  vitiated  by  the  unknown  factor  of  the  vertical  trend 
of  the  wind,  I  have  made  some  experiments  to  determine  how 
great  this  error  could  be.  On  a  liill  whose  side  sloj>cd  ut  the 
rate  of  1  to  4,  I  found  that  the  trend  varied  from  a  descending 
one  of  4  per  cent,  to  an  ascending  one  of  18  per  c-cnt.  when 
measureil  about  4  to  5  ft.  above  the  ground  ;  but  the  results 
in  no  jil-acc  were  constant,  nor  were  the  results  alike  or  similar 
for  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  hill.  Roughly  speaking,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  greater  ascending  trend  near  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom.  I  found  it  to  average  at>out  C  per  cent,  near  the 
top,  and  to  average  less  than  1  per  cent,  at  the  bottom. 

"  The  first  of  these  machines  carried  a  projected  surface  of 
129  sij.  ft.  aud  weighed  about  15  lbs.  ;  the  second  spread  1:52 
sij.  ft.  and  weighed  2<U  lbs.  .Since  then  Still  another  apparatus 
ha.s  been  built  and  tried.  It  is  shown  in  the  engravings  here- 
with. It  spreads  158  .sij.  ft.  and  measures  21  ft.  8  in.  from  tip 
to  tip.  Its  weight  is  a  slight  fraction  over  l!t  lbs.  This  ma- 
chine is  provi<k>(l  with  a  small  vertical  and  also  a  }iori7.ontal 
rudder,  its  general  construction  is  on  the  same  general  jtrin- 
ciple  as  a  cantilever  bridge.  In  this  last  nwclune  I  have  been 
able  to  overcome  entireh-  the  II  uttering  of  the  fabric,  and  bj- 
means  of  the  movable  auxiliaiy  surfaces  have  been  able  to 
maintain  an  approximately  constant  angle  of  advance.  I  have 
been  able  to  preserve  my  balance  without  the  extreme  muscu- 
lar elTorts  which  were  necessary  with  the  two  first  marhines. 
Such  a  machine  flies  at  less  than  '20  miles  an  hour,  and  would 
require  from  A  H.P.  to  :{ 11. P.  to  maintain  it  with  oi^e  ixTson 
in  the  air.  I  have  designed  an  oil  motor  of  0  IF.  P.,  which  will 
weigh  less  than  30  lbs.  complete.  Tlie  cost  of  constructing  a 
simple  soaring  machine,  such  .as  the  photographs  show.  is.  in- 
cluding labor,  betwei'ii  *150and  .<;175.  The  cost  of  building 
the  oil  motors  would  be  from  S450  to  s7(»o. " 

The  people  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  will  await  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  the  further  experiments  of  .Mr.  Herring, 
and  also  of  others  who  are  woiking  in  this  direc-tioii.  There 
is  now  good  reason  to  In-lieve  that  soaring  for  considcral)le  dis- 
tances and  heights  with  proper  machines  is  no  more  dillicult 
to  achieve  than  riding  on  a  bicycle  is  ;  the  great  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  success  in  this  direction  is  the  cost  of  such  appa- 
ratus and  its  extreme  fragility. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  BUZZARDS. 


A  M  Mi!i;i!  of  communications  were  received  on  this  subjet't 
which  were  int<'nded  for  i>ub]ication  in  .Vkhonaitks,  but 
owinir  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  .\eronauli- 
cal  Conference,  which  occupied  all  the  available  space  in  that 
paper,  room  could  not  be  found  for  them.  The  following 
communications,  although  somewhat  delayed,  seem  to  Ije  of 
suflicient  interest  to  .iustify  their  publication  in  our  new  aero- 
nautical department  : 

Tot/itEih'torofAvMDSwric^: 

Two  coincident  communications  appear  in  the  third  number 
of  your  journal  on  the  Flight  of  Huzziirds.  As  I  have  ha<I 
those  interesting  flvcrs  in  view,  with  the  jnirpose  of  studying 
their  soaring  powers  in  connection  with  the  sub,|i-ct  of  aero- 
nautics, I  Venture  to  di-scnt  from  the  views  of  l)oth  your  cor- 
respondents in  relation  to  the  rapid  muscular  vibration  of  their 
wing  feathers.  There  is  absolutely  no  mechanism  in  a  buz- 
zard's wing,  or  in  that  of  any  other  soaring  bird,  bj-  which  the 
wing  feathers  are  rapielly  vil»rate<l.  Your  corresiwndent  m.ay 
have  l>ecn  misled  by  a  tremulous  movement  of  the  tips  of  the 
wing  feathers,  causetl  by  the  action  of  the  air  upon  them 
when  distended. 

The  wonders  of  flight  are  so  great  as  to  often  mislead  very 
careful  and  elaborate  investigators,  iiud  to  give  rise  to  theories 
of  complex  and  elalmrate  movement  trrowing  out  of  a  ndsin- 
terpretatiou  of  the  ob.served  phenomena.  Pettigrew,  a  most 
careful  observer  and  student  of  animal  mechanism,  attacks 
liorelli's  theory,  and  also  ignores  aeroplanes,  setting  up  in 
their  place  a  compound  action  of  the  wings  wholly  irreconcila- 
ble with  the  obvious  movements  of  soaring  bin'ls  or  butter- 
tlies.  The  fanciful  theories  of  Pettigrew  will  hardly  be  sus- 
tained in  their  elaborate  and  complex  movements  in  nature  ; 
and  the  compound  action  descril»ed  b\-  him  is  not  warranted 
by  the  bird's  anatomy.  Neither  Horelli  nor  Pettigrew  nor 
Marcy  take  into  account  the  soaring  on  the  aeroplanes  of 
quiescent  wings  that  are  now  attracting  the  notice  of  iuvesti- 
irators. 
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I  do  not  intend  in  this  note  to  engage  in  an  elaborate  discus- 
sion of  the  meclmnism  of  a  bird's  flight,  for  I  believe  that  it 
will  not  niuterially  aid  the  mechanician  in  navigating  the  aii 
automatically.  1  only  desire  to  direct  attention  to  the  great 
liubility  of  the  most  careful  students  of  aeronautics  to  run  into 
error  in  discussing  unsolved  problems  in  this  marvel  of  loco- 
motion. 

While  I  feel  a  very  great  interest  in  the  elaborate  mathemati- 
cal dissertations  with  which  your  pages  are  filled,  I  believe  no 
practical  advance  can  l>enmdc  until  experiments  are  systemati- 
cally inaugurated  with  actual  mechanical  volants,  which 
should  precede  rather  than  follow  mathematical  deductions. 

F0KTRK88  MoNUOE.Va.  J.  J.  GREENOUOn. 

[We  coincide  most  entirely  with  our  correspondent  in  the 
remarks  contained  in  liis  lust  paragraph,  and  don't  believe 
that  any  human  or  other  being  will  ever  be  able  (o  achieve 
flight  by  means  of  mathematical  gymnastics.— Editor  Ameri- 
ca V  Engineer.] 

jfo  <A«  £<Wffr  0/ Aeronactics  :        "  ■   ^' ^      "     ■;  \  ■'  ■^'■■^-"• 

My  observations  on  liuzzards  so  far  are  that  the  end  fmtbers 
of  the  wings  are  the  rudders  of  the  ship.  They  turn  and  twist 
sidewise  to  keep  the  balance  and  direction  in  a  vertical  line — 
that  is,  to  raise  or  lower  the  line  of  flight.  They  all  turn  to- 
gether, but  do  not  lieat  the  air  at  all  except  when  the  wliole 
w^ing  beats.  When  the  end  feathers  are  very  suddenly  turned 
at  a  sharp  angle  to  the  direction  of  flight,  and  the  bird  is  sail- 
ing fast,  the  back  edges  of  the  feathers,  which  are  furthest 
from  the  stem,  quiver  in  the  wind  on  account  of  its  force 
against  them  ju.st  as  a  piece  of  paper  or  anything  else  similar 
would  when  forcetl  at  an  angle  against  tlie  wind.  That  is 
probably  what  gives  the  idea  that  tlie  feathers  are  beating. 
The  front  part  of  tlie  feathers  do  not  move  at  all  except  as  the 
feather  turns  in  its  socket  to  do  the  steering.  Wiien  the  bird 
is  sailing  low  it  is  constantly  twisting  those  feathers  to  keep 
its  direction.  C.  P.  Ykatman, 

Chief  Engineer  Cunita  Railroad. 
CuccTA,  Colombia,  S.  A.  ,  -.    • 


RISING. 


Frederick,  Md.,  December  17,  1894. 
To  the  Editor  (// Akronactics  : 

^'  I  have  been  making  almost  continuous  experiments  in  aero- 
nautics for  the  past  10  years,  an<l  Jmve  carefully  observed  tlie 
8ailin<;  and  sotiring  birds,  so  far  as  thcv  can  be  seen  in  the 
Middle,  New  England  and  Western  States.  I  have  seen  the 
buzzard  arise  from  the  side  of  a  carcase  on  level  ground  with- 
out any  previous  running  ahead.  I  have  seen  the  common 
tame  goose  standing  still  and  by  vigorous  Happing  of  the 
wings  laise  itself  off  the  ground  without  any  previous  advanc- 
ing against  the  air,  and  I  think  any  bird  can  do  the  same  if 
they  would  but  know  enough  to  try.  I  have  seen  the  turkey 
buzzard  soaring  within  two  yards  of  my  position  on  White 
Rock,  C'atoclin  Mountain,  Maryland,  and  there  was  not  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  feathers  of  the  wing.  I  have  seen 
them  descrii)e  an  undulatory  course,  as  1  was  on  a  level  with 
tlieir  line  of  tlight,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  breeze  what- 
ever ;  still  they  maintained  their  course  with  probably  a  single 
flap  of  the  wings  once  in  10  minutes. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  above  is  that  the  air— 
what  little  was  moving— had  an  upward  trend  ;  and  I  believe 
it  always  has.  more  or  less,  an  upward  trend,  which  can  be 
proven  by  holding  a  little  du.st  in  the  breeze.  As  the  dust  is 
blown  awiiy  it  will  invariably  ri.se  higher  than  its  starting 
point.  I  also  believe  a  Hying  machine  will  not  l)e  successful 
until  it  can  lift  its  own  weight,  together  with  the  operator, 
from  a  position  of  rest,  and  then  when  a  foot  or  so  off  the 
ground  to  advance  ahead  in  any  direction.  Tliis  would  insure 
perfect  safety  in  alighting  and  would  give  perfect  control  of 
the  machine. 

I  believe  also  that  a  man  has  power  sulficient  to  do  this 
without  the  assistance  of  any  other  motor.  I  do  not  intend  to 
use  any  gas  t-hamlKT  to  lighten  the  weight,  but  to  depend  ex- 
clusively on  the  mechanical  arrangement  and  adaptation  of 
the  means  we  have  at  hand.  It  can  be  done,  and  will  l)e  done 
shortly,  and  I  expect  to  do  it,  notwithstanding  Maxim,  I.ang- 
ley,  Ldienthal,  Wellner,  and  others  say  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  man  by  his  unaided  strength  to  lift  himself  on  the  air. 

Respectfully  yours, 
•'■■•■.,•'■-.''■'•-<■■'■■'■  .' ■  Charles  Zimmerman,  M.D. 


Professor    Langley's    Recent   Experiments.— The  New 
York  Herald  has  recently  published  an  account  of  some  ex- 


periments which,  it  is  said,  were  made  near  Quantico,  a  viU 
lage  on  the  Potomac  River,  about  30  miles  from  Washington. 
After  divesting  the  account  published  in  that  paper  of  the  re- 
portorial  moss  in  which  it  was  invested,  the  statement  remains 
that  the  professor  made  a  trial  of  an  aeroplane  machine,  the 
propelling  power  of  which  is  a  steam  engine  and  two  screws. 
The  "  field"  workshop— the /ftraW  reporter  said— was"  a  small 
building  erected  upon  a  scow.  Before  the  start  the  machine 
is  suspended  in  a  light  frame  rising  from  the  roof,  the  princi- 
pal feature  of  which  is  a  long  inverted  track."  Giving  rein 
to  his  reportorial  imagination,  the  writer  in  the  Herald  said  : 
"  The  body  (of  the  machine)  glistens  like  burnished  silver  in 
the  sunlight.  Tiie  material  in  it  is  aluminum,  and  the  shape 
like  tliat  of  a  porpoise.  The  wings  are  inclined  upward  at  a 
slight  angle,  the  machine  being  sustained  much  as  a  kite  is 
held  in  mid-air." 

Of  the  experiment  itself,  the  Herald  writer  said  : 

"  The  propeller  began  a  business-like  whir,  and  the  tension 
having  reached  the  proper  degree,  the  machine  was  released. 

"  Then  the  sight  was  impressive.  Like  a  monstrous  swan 
it  jumped  into  the  air  in  the  face  of  a  perceptible  breeze,  and, 
after  sailing  gracefully  for  some  distance,  alighted  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water.  It  is  made  to  float.  Quickly  followed 
by  the  rowboat  in  attendance,  the  apparatus  was  brought  back 
and  safely  housed,  whereupon  the  secretary  and  his  assistant 
were  taken  ashore. 

"  In  a  general  way  the  sailing  monster  suggests  a  gigantic 
swan.  But  to  picture  it  in  mind  more  exactly  as  it  rose  from 
the  scow,  one  should  conceive  a  pure  white  butterfly,  10  ft. 
from  lip  to  tip  of  wing,  the  posterior  pair,  however,  being  de- 
tached from  the  anterior  and  much  smaller.  In  the  rear  ex- 
tends a  vertical  tail  or  rudder." 

This  machine,  it  is  said,  is  tested  about  every  week,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  many  modifications  which  arc  suggested 
by  the  experiments  are  made. 


RECENT  AERONAUTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


"We  shall  hereafter  publish  brief  references  to  such  publica- 
tions and  articles  concerning  Aeronautics  as  seem  to  possess 
interest  for  our  reailers. 

Mechaniwl  Flif/hl.  Thomas  Moy.  Kmieledge,  London, 
December,  1894.  Intimates  that  the  screw  propeller  is  not  the 
most  efficient  instrument  for  flight. 

PretKure  of  Wind.  Professor  "W.  C.  Kernot.  Engineer, 
London,  Novcmlier  !•,  1894.  Experimental  determination  of 
pressures,  with  shape  and  inclination  of  surface  affected. 

Tht  E<ldy  I'ldlUK*  Miday  KiUa.  W.  A.  Eddy.  Scieutifc 
Ainerietin,  Septenil)er  13,  1894.  Mr.  Eddy  describes  his  ex- 
[x-riments  with  tandem  kites,  and  the  construction  of  his  kites. 

An  IiiterrieiB  with  Mr.  Majcim.  .1.  Bucknall  Smith.  The 
Strand  Magazine,  London,  December,  1894.  Gives  a  very  in- 
teresting account  and  illustrations  of  Mr.  Maxim's  various 
achievements. 

Aeriid  Aarigation.  A.  F.  Zahm.  Journal  of  the  Fi-ankiin 
InHitute.  October  and  November,  1894.  An  able  lecture  de- 
livered .January  5,  1894,  giving  a  very  good  account  of  "  the 
state  of  the  art." 

Lofi'inotion  in  Air.  H.  S.  llele-Shaw.  Proceeding*  Liter- 
pool  Engineering  Soeiety,  October,  1894.  Tile  president's  in- 
augural address,  pas.sing  in  review  the  present  status  and  pros- 
pects of  aerial  navigation. 

,1  Pr(Mem  in  Mechnnieal  Flight.  George  E.  Curtis.  An- 
nal*  if  Malltematim,  vol.  viii..  No.  6,  p.  I60  An  investigation 
by  the  aid  of  higher  muthcmatics  of  the  effect  of  wind  pulsa- 
tions upon  a  soaring  plane. 

Kjrperiiiwnts  in  Aeronautics.  H.  S.  Maxim.  Journal  of  ihe 
Society  of  Art*.  London,  November  30,  1894  A  lecture  by 
Mr.  Maxim,  descriliing  and  illustrating  his  machine  and  ex- 
periments more  fully  than  has  previously  been  done. 

On  llie  Resintnnee  of  a  Fluid  to  a  Plane  Kejit  Moving  Uni- 
formly in  a  Direction  Inrlined  to  it  at  a  trrntill  Angle.  Lord 
Kelwin.  Philosophical  Magazine  (British),  October,  1894. 
Lord  Kelwin  analyzes  theoretically  "  the  law  of  the  angle," 
and  proposes  a  new  formula. 

Ort  the  Duration  and  Lateral  Extent  of  Guttaof  Wind  and 
tlie  Metuurement  of  their  Intennty.  W.  \l.  Dines.  Quarterly 
Journal  Royal  Meteorologiceil  Society,  vol.  XX.,  No.  91,  July, 
1894.  Gives  experimental  data  to  show  that  a  record  of  the 
mean  jrretsure  and  of  the  maximum  pressure  cannot  be  ol>- 
tained  by  the  same  instrument  in  consequence  of  the  gustiness 
of  the  wind.  >    ■  ->. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


The  paper  on  the  application  of  waler  tube  boilers  to  war- 
ships is  concluded  in  this  issue,  and  contains  such  valuable 
conclusions  that  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
matter  as  being  one  especially  worthy  of  notice.  The  writer 
is  evidently  of  the  opinion  that  the  advantages  of  this  type  of 
boiler  so  far  outweigh  those  possessed  by  boilers  of  the  ordi- 
nary construction,  that  they  cannot  fail  of  an  ultimate  adop- 
tion on  all  vessels. 


On  the  principle  that  misery  loves  company,  it  may  l>e  a 
sort  of  melancholy  satisfaction  to  the  naval  authorities  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  that  they  are  not  the  only 
ones  that  have  had  trouble  with  unstable  warshiiw.  It  seems 
that  the  French  Navy  are  in  a  similar  predicament,  and  that 
the  battleship  Mngenta  is  now  undergoing  some  costly  altera 
tions  that  have  been  deemed  necessary  on  account  of  its  re- 
markable behavior  at  sea.  The  strange  part  of  it  is  that  the 
French  builders  have,  after  the  defects  were  discovered,  made 
apparently  the  same  mistake  with  the  battleship  Brennus. 


The  Carnegie  Company  seem  to  be  in  luck  again.  Their 
tirst  luck  consisted  in  the  remittance  of  a  part  of  the  fine  that 
was  imposed  upon  them  for  underhanded  work  in  the  matter 
of  certain  armor  plates,  regarding  which  there  has  been  some- 
what of  a  scandal.  Now  a  Washington  despatch  states  that 
a  plate  representing  a  group  of  plates  for  the  Oregon  was  suli- 
mitted  to  a  ballistic  test  at  Indian  Head  and  failed  to  pass, 
whereupon  the  whole  group  was  rejected.  Then  an  investi- 
gation was  held,  and  it  is  asserted  that  it  was  found  that  the 
test  was  more  than  the  ordinary  service  charge,  and  that  the 
plate  was  weaker  than  those  that  it  represented  ;  so  the  Secre- 


tary has  decided  to  accept  the  plates,  especially  asNtte  -Ctov- 
ernment  agent  at  the  works  asserts  that  the  remainder  lyf  the 
plates  will  come  up  to  the  requirements. 


THE  SCRAP  PILE. 


--f4 


To  the  ordinary  visitor  it  would  appear  that  the  battleship 
of  modern  construction  is  abuut  as  near  fire  pi  oof  in  its  con- 
struction as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be.  It  seems,  however,  that 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in  this  direction.  The  Yaloo 
fight  showed  that  there  was  considerable  danger  yet  remain- 
ing from  the  use  of  wood,  and  several  of  the  Chinese  ships 
were  badly  crippled  during  the  battle  by  fire.  Investigations 
are  therefore  being  made  to  ascertain  whether  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  lessen  the  amount  of  wood  that  is  used.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  ceilings  and  sides  of  the  living  spaces  of  the 
vessels  shall  be  lined  with  iron  or  papier  tnaelie,  or  some  other 
substance  that  is  less  infiammable  than  wood  ;  that  iron  ladders 
shall  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  wood  ;  and  that  the  facili- 
ties for  the  storage  of  inflammable  materials  shall  be  improved  . 
as  well  as  those  for  extinguishing  such  fires  as  may  occur.  It 
is  a  factor  deserving  of  careful  attention,  but  in  making  such 
substitutions  equal  care  must  be  exercised  that  danger  from 
dampness  is  obviated  as  well  as  the  danger  from  fire. 


When  the  question  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  large 
vessels  in  the  navies  of  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain  is 
under  consideration,  the  party  favoring  such  an  increase  Has 
usually  been  divided  into  two  camps — one  advocating  the 
construction  of  heavy  battleships  whose  speed  is  compara- 
tively slow,  and  the  other  urging  that  a  high-speed  cruiser 
will  be  most  efficient  in  lime  of  war.  As  there  had  never 
been  a  battle  fought  between  modern  battleships  until  the 
Yaloo  fight  in  the  Chi  no- Japanese  War,  there  has  been  no 
means  of  deciding  as  to  which  party  was  in  the  right.  That 
fight  seemed  to  demonstrate  very  clearly  that  intelligence  and 
discipline  have  about  as  much  to  do  in  the  deciding  of  naval 
battles  as  they  ever  did,  but  the  question  of  battleship  ver»u$ 
cruiser  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  definitely  settled,  on  ac- 
count of  the  evident  fighting  superiority  of  the  Japanese 
lorces.  In  the  report  ol  the  engagement  submitted  to  the 
Navy  Department,  it  is  asserted  that  the  Chinese  heavily 
armored  ships  were  practically  uninjureil  by  the  Japanese 
fire,  which  is  considered  as  tending  to  bear  out  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  battleship  as  against  the  cruiser,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  be  offered  as  such  to  the  Naval  Committee. 


At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Western  Railway  Club, 
Mr.  J.  N.  Barr,  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway,  read  a  very  inter- 
esting and  what  ought  to  be  a  very  profitable  paper  to  many 
railroads,  the  purpose  o.f  which  was  to  indicate  how  the  mate- 
rial which  has  failed  and  is  sent  to  the  scrap  pile  may  be  util- 
ized to  best  advantage.  As  Mr.  Barr  has  well  said,  "  In  hun- 
dreds of  ways  the  scrap-pile  tells  the  story  of  thrift  and  intel- 
ligence, or  the  reverse,  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  have 
charge  of  the  mechanical  work  along  the  line  of  a  railroad." 
He  might,  and  in  substance  did  add  to  this  the  statement  that 
the  thrift  and  intelligence  of  those  who  have  charge  of  the 
mechanical  work  may  also  be  indicated  by  the  uses  which  are 
made  of  this  material  after  it  has  been  condemned.  The  gen- 
eral purport  of  his  recommendations  was,  tliat  the  miscellane- 
ous material  which  goes  into  the  scrap  should  be  assorted 
and  classified,  so  thai  it  will  be  available  for  such  uses  as  it  is 
adapted  for.  To  carry  out  this  idea,  he  recommends  that  "  all 
material  unfit  for  further  use  should  be  shipped  to  one  central 
point,  which  should  be  located  at  the  main  shops,  and  such  as 
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;;    can  be  proQlably  converted  into  f^oo<I  material  or  can  be  used 

.  ;  again  sliouUl  be  separated  from  tliat  wliicli  is  merely  sc-rap. 
It  was  pointed  out  in  llie  discussion  tbat  it  was  useless  to 
preserve  all  kinds  of  scrap  for  further  use.  if  it  was  kept  in  a 
confused  heap  or  scattered  about,  so  that  when  any  parlicu- 

'.  lar  thing  was  needed  more  time  bad  to  be  spent  in  finding  it 
than  the  material  was  worth  after  it  was  found.  One  speaker 
(Mr.  Waitt)  related  that  the  foreman  of  the  blacksmith  deimrt- 
ment  of  the  bliop  of  which  he  first  had  charge  "  was  all  the 
time  saving  pieces  ot  round  and  square  iron,  piling  them  up, 
tupposing  he  was  placing  them  where  he  could  lay  his  hand 
upon  them,  but  whenever  there  was  use  for  an  article  he  had, 
he  never  could  find  it."  He,  Mr.  Waitt,  "  at  last  came  to  the 
conclusion  tbat  it  would  be  better  to  clean  out  the  accumula- 
tions of  months  or  years,  rather  than  to  spend  two  cents  to 
get  one  and  a  half  out  of  it."  Other  speakers  called  atten- 
tion to  the  same  aspect  of  the  question.  Mr.  Forsyth  thought 
that  any  effort  lo  classify  scrap  and  get  it  into  shape  for 
market  results  in  tlic  scrap  being  handled  quite  a  number  of 
times,  and  there  is  the  danger  tbat  the  cost  of  the  labor  ex- 
pended on  it  will  equal  tlic  value  of  the  material.  Mr.  Barr 
himself,  the  author  of  the  paper,  said  that  the  cost  of  hand- 
ling material  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  cited  a  case  of 
their  effort  to  make  hand-hammers  from  old  Krupp  tires. 
They  cost  $8.98  per  dozen,  whereas  new  ones  could  be  bought 

.     for  $4.50  per  dozen. 

A  short  time  ago  the  Iron  Age  published  an  article  contain- 
ing some  calculations  with  reference  to  the  value  of  wire 
nails  and  of  a  carpenter's  time,  in  which  it  was  shown  that 
such  nails  were  now  so  cheap  tbat  it  did  not  pay  to  have  a 
..  workman  pick  one  of  them  up  if  he  let  it  fall,  as  the  time 
consumed  in  picking  it  up  was  worth  more  than  the  nail. 
This  same  principle  may  apply  to  the  utilization  of  scrap,  and 
it  is  evident  that  to  make  a  profit  by  re-using  old  material 
which  has  been  condemned,  a  good  deal  of  horse  sense  or 
business  ability  must  be  exercised.  The  value  of  Mr.  Barr's 
paper  consists  chiefly  in  his  description  of  the  special  means 
and  methods  which  lie  has  adopted  and  which  he  has  found 
were  economical.     Of  these  he  says  : 

"  In  handling  bolts,  for  example,  a  bin  is  required  in  which 

.  all  bolts  arc  deposited  as  unloaded.  The  crooked  bolls  are 
.  taken  to  the  blacksmith  shop  to  be  straightened,  and  they  and 
all  straight  bolts  arc  then  taken  to  the  storage  bins.  These 
bins  are  divided  into  compartments,  so  that  all  old  bolts  of 
the  same  diameter,  and  which  will  make  good  bolts  of  equal 
lengths,  are  placed  in  one  bin.  These  compartments  arc  all 
labelled.  For  example,  there  is  a  row  of  compartments  carry- 
ing bolts  1  in.  in  diameter.  The  first  one  is  labelled  1  X  l'> 
in.,  which  is  the  longest  bolt  in  general  use.  The  next  is 
labelled  1   X  14  in.,  and  so  on  down  to  the  shortest  bolt  in 

'  ■  nse.  All  bolts  which  by  trimming  and  recutting  can  be  con- 
.  verted  into  a  good  bolt  10  in.  long  and  no  longer  are  placed 
.    in  the  compartment  labelled  1X10  in.     The  bolt  itself  may 

'  be  longer  than  10  inches,  but  the  necessary  trimming  will 
bring  it  to  that  length. 

'.  ■:  "The  bolt  bins  arc  located  conveniently  to  the  shop  in 
■'  which  the  machinery  for  cutting  round  iron  and  threading 
bolts  is  located.  When  the  shop  receives  an  order  for,  say, 
100  bolts  1  X  10  in.  in  length,  100  bolts  are  taken  from  the 
compartment  labelled  1  X  10  in.  These  twits  are  taken  to  the 
shears,  and  if  any  longer  than  10  in.,  the  surplus  metal  is 
sheared  oft.  They  are  pointed  and  threudeil,  iind  are  then  in 
shape  to  be  shipped.     It  should  be  observed  that  in  handling 

'  -.  bolts  in  this  way  the  expense  of  heating  and  heading  is  avoid - 

A  ed,  and  this  expense  nearly  If  not  quite  offsets  the  cost  of 

/  handling  and  straightening  the  old  bolts,  so  that  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  bolts  obtained  in  this  way  and  bolts  made 
from  new  malcrial  is  just  about  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  new  round  iron  and  scrap." 


Tlie  short  ends  of  bolts  are  manufiictured  into  track  bolts, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  set  of  small  rolls  for  the  purpose 
of  re-rolliug  various  odd  sizes  of  iron,  and  reduce  them  to  one 
diameter,  which  would  be  most  desirable  for  ordinary  use. 

Nuts  are  also  assorted,  and  as  many  of  these  have  had  their 
threads  injured,  it  is  necessary  to  retap  them.  To  do  this 
they  must  be  compressed  sideways  in  order  to  get  a  good 
thread.  Dies  have  been  fitted  to  a  bolt-heading  machine  for 
this  purpose.  The  nuts  are  then  pickled  in  a  weak  solution  of 
hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  rust  and  thus  prevent  undue  wear 
to  taps.  The  results  of  handling  nuts  in  this  way  have,  how- 
ever, not  been  as  satisfactory  as  is  the  case  with  bolts,  but 
Mr.  Barr  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  large  supply  of  nuts  could 
be  obtaine<i  in  this  way  at  a  lower  cost  than  that  of  new  ones. 

Crown-bar  washers  have  also  been  made  successfully  from 
old  material,  and  centre  pin-plates  in  sufiBcient  numl>er  for  all 
new  cars  can  be  obtained  from  scrap  sheet  iron  if  this  is 
straightened  and  sheared  to  the  right  size.  Sheet  iron  is  as- 
sorted with  reference  chiefly  to  its  thickness,  but  also  to  its 
condition,  and  it  is  thought  that  a  supply  of  washers  could  be 
obtained  from  this  material  if  suitable  punches  for  making 
them  were  provided.  Mr.  Barr  also  expressed  the  opinion 
that  a  small  set  of  rolls  for  rc-rolling  plates  to  the  required 
thickness  would  be  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  scrap  department. 
His  general  recommendations  are  that  the  scrap- pile  should  be 
placed  in  charge  of  intelligent  persons,  the  scrap  should  be 
systematically  assorted,  and  the  requisite  appliances  for  hand- 
ling and  "  rejuvenating"  the  scrap  economically  should  Ik.- 
adequate  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
objection  was  made  to  the  expense  of  a  furnace  of  sufficient 
length  to  take  in  the  iron  that  would  have  to  be  rolled  down. 
To  this  the  author  of  tlic  paper  replied  that  he  could  not  see 
why  the  iron  should  not  be  cut  to  convenient  lengths,  which 
would  permit  of  the  use  of  medium  furnaces  if  this  were  more 
convenient.  Mr.  Barr  also  explained  that  since  his  paper  had 
lx;en  written  they  had  improved  their  methods  of  "  rejuve- 
nating" nuts.  Previously  their  treatment  of  old  nuts  did  not 
show  that  any  money  was  saved.  He  had,  however,  taken  a 
bolt-heading  machine  and  removed  all  the  levels  which  oper- 
ated tlic  dies,  leaving  the  one  plunger  which  upsets  the  head. 
"  The  machine  was  so  arranged  that  this  plunger  forces  the 
nuts  through  a  hole  in  a  die,  and  presses  them  to  size  just  as 
fast  as  tlie  boys  can  drop  the  nuts  into  position."  Mr.  Barr 
also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  things  were  sent  to 
the  scrap  pile  which  were  perfectly  good  for  further  service, 
and  be  recommended  that  more  diligence  and  care  should  be 
exercised  by  those  who  condemned  material  and  sent  it  to  t  he 
scrap  pile.  He  cited  the  case  of  broken  bolts  with  good  nuts 
on  them— the  bolts  should  be  scraped  and  the  nuts  saved. 

Mr.  Manchester,  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Barr's,  related  their 
experience  and  difficulty  in  using  up  old  tires.  Making  ham- 
mers of  them  did  not  prove  to  be  profitable,  but  they  are  now 
making  certain  dies  and  forms  used  in  and  around  the  black- 
smitli  shoi>s,  and  such  articles  as  spike  mauls,  coal  hammers 
for  locomotives,  lining-burs,  claw-bars,  and  some  kinds  of 
wrenches  have  been  made  at  a  profit  out  of  scrap  steel  tire. 

In  the  case  of  coiled  springs,  they  had  condemned  the  bad 
coils  in  a  set  and  saved  the  good  ones,  and  were  thus  able  to 
form  complete  good  sets.  From  old  double-elliptic  springs 
they  had  been  stamping  small  wrenches,  spindle  kegs,  equal- 
izer fulcrum  plates  and  other  small  articles,  but  not  enough 
to  use  up  all  the  condemned  springs.  Recently  he  had  been 
making  track  plates  of  them— that  is,  plates  on  which  the 
movable  rails  of  switches  bear.  They  made  an  arrangement 
witli  which  they  sheared  the  plates  in  a  "bull-dozer"  and 
punched  two  square  holes  in  it  at  one  operation,  the  plates 
being  heated  for  that  purpose.  Old  flues  they  are  using  for 
making  the  gratings  of  cinder-pits,  which  are  used  for  clean- 
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ing  out  the  smoke-boxes  of  locomotives,  and  are  thereby  effect- 
ing a  sa^ng  of  50  per  cent,  over  what  they  cost  if  made  of 
new  material,  and  the  tubes  make  better  grates  than  those 
made  de  novo. 

Old  fish-plates  are  made  into  rail  braces  ;  broken  centre  pins 
are  re-welded  ;  crooked  links,  which  are  not  cracked,  are 
straightened.  "  All  scrap  when  it  arrives  is  assorted  and 
sheared  to  proper  lengths  for  what  it  will  make,  and  it  is  then 
piled  with  the  iron  that  is  to  be  used  for  that  purpose.  At 
West  Milwaukee  the  scrap-pile  is  so  arranged  that  all  scrap 
material  that  is  to  be  used  in  forging  is  laid  out  in  alleys,  in 
such  a  way  that  one  class  of  iron  and  size  of  iron  is  put  to- 
gether, and  consequently  if  there  is  a  piece  of  scrap  iron  on 
hand  a  blacksmith  can  find  it  and  get  it  as  readily  as  he  could 
get  a  new  bar  out  of  the  iron  house.  The  blacksmith  foreman 
and  iron-house  foreman  are  thus  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
iron  on  hand  in  the  scrap  department  as  they  are  with  the 
new  iron  in  the  storehouse. 

Mr.  Peck  thought  that  more  saving  could  be  effected  by 
watching  and  preventing  the  careless  scrapping  than  by 
working  over  old  scrap.  If  a  shop  is  equipped  with  shears,  it 
is  all  right ;  but  if  you  have  to  do  the  work  by  hand,  as  small 
shops  must,  it  does  not  pay. 

Mr.  Hatswell  said  that  on  his  line  old  bolts  are  returned  to 
(he  scrap  department  and  are  then  straightened  and  cut  to 
standard  lengths,  and  are  used  over  again  if  they  are  fit  for 
such  use.  Old  nuts  he  put  into  a  furnace  and  reheated  and 
then  soaked  them  in  oil.  lie  had  made  laps  of  case-hardened 
wrought  iron,  and  run  these  taps  through  the  old  nuts,  which 
made  the  old  nuts  as  good  as  new  ones.  lie  said  further  that 
io  one  of  the  shops  of  their  car  department  between  50  and 
60  per  cent,  of  all  metal  work  used  is  second-hand  material, 
and  one  shop  had  used  as  much  as  90  per  cent. 

All  this  sounds  very  much  like  old-fashioned  economy,  and 
as  the  speaker  last  quoted  remarked,  "  It  seems  rather  curious 
that  at  this  late  date  we  begin  to  find  out  that  a  railroad  has  a 
scrap-pile."  The  interesting  fact  is  that  it  seems  as  if  consid- 
erable amounts  of  money  can  be  saved  by  the  exercise  of  some 
diligence  and  intelligence  in  the  disposal  of  the  contents  of 
what  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  purgatory  of  old  railroad 
material.  .  ';  . 


FUEL  CONSUMPTION  BY  LOCOMOTIVES. 


At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Western  Railway  Club,  from 
the  reports  of  which  we  have  quoted  so  liberally  in  the  pre- 
ceding article,  Mr.  William  Forsyth,  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  Railroad,  read  a  paper  on  Locomotive  Fuel.  In 
that  report  he  says  it  was  his  intention  to  investigate  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made  in  coal  burning  on  locomotives  in 
the  past  ten  years,  with  respect  to  boiler  construction,  fire- 
box, grate  and  draft  appliances,  as  well  as  methods  of  firing. 
It  was  his  intention,  he  says,  to  compare  the  work  done  in 
hauling  trains  by  one  ton  of  coal  in  1883  with  the  same  work 
in  1893.  He  was  deterred,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  composition  of  coal,  which  formed  the  first  part 
of  his  paper,  had  already  made  the  paper  too  long,  and  that 
the  difficulty  of  getting  exact  data  for  such  a  comparison  is 
very  great,  and,  in  many  cases,  impossible.  His  hearers  and 
readers,  it  is  thought,  will  regret  that  he  did  not  carry  out  his 
intention,  and  they  will  entertain  the  hope  that  he  may  be  in- 
duced at  some  time  in  the  future  to  carry  out  his  purpose  in 
that  direction.  Ue  supplements  his  paper  with  a  few  sugges- 
tive statistics,  such  as  a  statement  of  the  fact  that  within  the 
past  decade  the  coal  consumption  per  car  per  mile  on  his  line 
of  road  has  increased  from  5 J  to  6i  lbs.,  or  18  per  cent.  No 
data  are  given  to  show  the  relative  average  weight  of  cars 
now  as  compared  with  what  it  was  ten  years  ago.    He  shows, 


however,  that  the  difference  in  fuel  consumption  in  different 
classes  of  engines  is  very  great.  Thus  40  Class  A  17-in.  en- 
gines, with  17.6  sq.  ft.  of  grate  area  and  deep  fire- boxes  be- 
tween the  frames,  burned  6.32  lbs.  of  coal  per  car  per  mile  in 
1893,  while  40  Class  H  mogul  engines,  with  27.6  sq.  ft.  of 
grate  area  Belpaire  boilers,  with  fire-boxes  above  the  frames, 
burned  only  4.61  lbs.  of  coal  per  loaded  freight  car  per  mile. 
No  other  data  .ibout  the  engines  is  given,  excepting  the  state- 
ment that  the  H  engines  are  heavier  than  the  others.  Fuller 
dimensions  and  descriptions  of  these  engines  would  have  been 
interesting  to  those  not  familiar  with  the  equipment  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad.  Nothing  is  said 
either  of  the  relative  train  loads.  It  is  said  though  that  the 
difference  of  fuel  consumption  in  favor  of  the  heavier  engines 
was  37  per  cent.,  from  which  the  inference  would  be  Uiat  the 
train  loads  were  larger  with  the  heavy  engines. 

Some  interesting  figures  are  also  given  showing  the  varia- 
tion between  the  performance  of  different  engines  of  the  same 
class  in  the  same  service.  For  the  A  engines  the  maximum  is 
9.66  and  the  minimum  4.62  lbs.  per  car  per  mile,  a  variation 
of  more  than  100  per  cent.  For  the  H  engines  tlie  maximum 
is  6  81  and  the  minimum  4.06.  a  variation  of  nearly  60  per 
cent.  Their  compound  H  engine  burned  only  3  27  lbs.  per 
car  per  mile.  In  1883  the  average  grate  area  per  engine  was 
16.37  sq.  ft.,  while  in  1893  it  was  18.95  sq.  ft.,  an  increase  of 
15.7  per  cent.  ;  nevertheless  the  records  of  the  whole  road  show 
an  increase  of  18  p>er  cent,  in  fuel  consumption  per  car  per 
mile.  Not  knowing  the  relative  average  weight  of  cars  in 
1893  and  in  1894.  of  course  no  inferences  can  be  drawn  of  the 
proportionate  fuel  economy  then  and  now,  but  these  data 
make  it  appear  somewhat  doubtful  whether  much  advance 
has  been  made  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Forsyth  suggests  the  following  lines  of  inquiry  : 

1.  Are  we  making  any  progress  in  economical  coal  burning  ? 

2.  How  can  it  be  most  easily  and  exactly  shown  from  yearly 
accounts  ? 

3.  What  is  the  best  method  of  showing  fuel  consumption  so 
as  to  proi>erly  grade  the  performance  of  the  engine-men  ? 

4.  Will  it  pay  to  keep  records  in  suflUcient  detail  to  show 
what  we  are  actually  doing  in  this  direction  1 

To  the  latter  inquiry  we  would  give  an  unqualified  yes  for 
an  answer  ;  but  there  is  room,  we  think,  for  doubt  about  the 
wisdom  of  spending  much  time  or  thought  in  ascertaining  the 
relative  economy  of  old  and  more  or  less  antiquated  forms  of 
engines.  Of  course  they  should  be  made  to  do  as  good  ser- 
vice as  they  are  capable  of  doing,  but  the  question  which  most 
managers  are  most  anxious  to  know  is  what  kind  of  engines 
are  the  best  adapted  to  and  will  be  the  most  economical  in 
different  kinds  of  service.  Nearly  every  locomotive  superin- 
tendent is  ready  to  advocate  the  merits  of  hi*  "standard" 
form  of  engines  for  the  service  in  which  they  are  employed. 
Now  it  would  be  extremely  interesting  if  once  in  a  decade,  or 
perhaps  oftener,  a  national  test  of  a  few  of  the  leading  types 
of  locomotives  could  be  made  under  uniform  conditions,  in 
which  each  could  show  the  best  it  could  do.  If  any  one  type 
of  engine  possessed  marked  points  of  superiority,  it  would 
certainly  appear  in  such  a  lest. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


"  New  York  Railroad  Men,"  a  Monthly  Publication  De- 
voted to  their  Interests.  Published  by  the  Railroad  Branch 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  New  York. 

This  journal  comes  to  us  in  a  new  dress  and  attractive  form. 
The  size  is  that  of  the  ordinary  popular  magazine,  and  the 
number  before  us  contains  18  pages  of  excellent  reading  mat- 
ter relating  to  the  work  of  that  Association.  "  Our  purpose," 
the  editor  says,  "  is  to  benefit  railroad  men  by  adding  to  their 
fund  of  information,  by  advocating  morality  and  religion,  by 
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oppoeiDg  wrongdoing  in  every  form  so  fur  as  it  relates  to 
them  ;  to  champion  the  cause  of  tlie  Young  Men's  Oliristian 
Association  as  an  agency  of  proven  value  in  promoting  tlieir 
welfare,  and  by  seeking  to  exalt  jiianly  virtue,  faitlifulness 
and  intelligence  iu  llie  performance  of  duty  and  true  charac- 
ter as  the  surest  way  to  obtain  permanent  success."  To  all 
of  which  we  say.  Amen. 

"  LocoMOTivK  Engixekking"  (New  York)  also  comes 
newly  clothed.  Its  pages  are  now  SJ  X  12  in.,  which  size  is 
one  of  the  standards  proposed  for  publications  by  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Associatioa.  As  iisuiil,  it  is  full  of  illustrations 
and  descriptions  of  all  kinds  of  appliances  relative  to  railroad 
and  locomotive  work. 


The  Tradesman  Annual,  No.  XVI,  containing  218  pages, 
is  filletl  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  contributions  from 
many  writers  relating  to  tiie  main  industries  and  chief  re- 
sources of  the  Southern  States.  The  number  is  a  sort  of  en- 
cyclopoidia  of  these  subjects.  It  is  elaborately  illustrated,  )*nd 
contains  besides  a  list  of  over  5,0(M)  names  and  addresses  of 
persons,  firms  and  companies  engaged  in  all  lines  of  industries 
in  that  section. 


Stresses  in  Girder  and  Hoof  Trusses,  for  both  Dead  and 
Live  Loads,  by  Simple  Multipliuition,  with  Stress  Constants 
for  100  t'ases.  for  the  Use  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Kngi- 
necrs.  Architects  and  Draftsmen.     By  f .  H.  Johnson,  Asso. 
M.  Inst.  C.  E.     Loudon  and  New  York  :  E.  i!c  F.  N.  Spon, 
1894. 
Tliis  little  book  contains  seven  pages  of  text  and  140  pages 
of  tables,  the  text  being  hardly  as  much  as  a  full  explanation 
of  the  tables.      The  tables  smiply  give  coelHcients,  which, 
when  multiplied  by  an  assumed  unit  of  loa<l,  give  the  strain 
in  each  mcmt>er  for  a  number  of  skeleton  trusses  and  skeleton 
roofs.     They  would  not  be  applicable  to  trusses  of  different 
proportions,  and  while  they  may  be  very  useful  to  the  author, 
if  his  practice  calls  for  a  repetition  of  structures  of  these  lines, 
it  is  not  likely  that  they  would  he  of  much  use  to  any  one 
else.      Iu  the  present  American  practice,  where  the  calcula- 
tion of  strains  in  skeleton  structures  is  well  understood,  and 
wfiere  the  forms  of  skeletons  are  constantly  varied  to  adapt 
them  to  individual  c:ises,  these  tables  would   liu   practically 
useless.    They  may  be  valuable  where  material  is  cheap  and 
designers  are  without  education,  but  they  are  not  valuable  to 
the  educated  designer  who  is  studying  to  cconomi/.e  material. 


A  TextBook  of  Mechanical  Enoineerinc.  By  \Vilfri<l  J. 
Lineham,  head  of  the  Engineering  Department  at  the  0'>ld- 
smiths'  (Company's  Institute,  New  Cross,  I^ondun.  Ctiap- 
man  &  Hall,  Limited.  Ti2  pp.,  oj  X  f^  in. 
At  last  we  have  a  good  book  on  mechanical  engineering, 
one  which  can  be  recommended  to  students  and  apprentices 
with  little  reserve.  Considering  liow  great  the  interests  are 
which  are  included  under  the  general  heading  of  .Mechanical 
Engineering,  it  is  surprising  that  a  book  of  this  kind  has  l)ecn 
so  long  in  appearing.  In  his  preface  the  authur  says  that  his 
aim  was  to  furnish  "  a  comprehensive  work  wliich  would  at 
least  show  students  tiie  general  lines  on  which  their  study  as 
engineer  apprentices  should  proceed."  In  seeking  to  do  this, 
he  says  further,  he  had  "  to  consider  seriously  whether  the 
whole  theory  and  practice  of  mechanical  engineering,  or  even 
a  precis  of  it,  could  be  compressed  into  one  volume,  and 
whether  it  was  desirable  so  to  compress  it."  He  has  attempt- 
ed to  do  this,  and  the  book  therefore  covers  a  very  wide  field, 
many  portions  of  which  necessarily  could  not  Ik;  very  thor- 
oughly cultivated.  Still  it  is  remarkable  that  so  much  could 
be  compressed  within  the  limits  of  one  book,  and  what  is  given 
is  excellent.  There  are  no  indications  of  that  bane  of  techni- 
cal books,  "  collation  " — tliat  is,  of  a  collection  and  compari- 
son of  wliat  has  been  written  by  others  on  the  subject,  and 
then  making  a  more  or  less  weak  solution  by  mixture  wilti 
the  author's  own  views  and  opinions.  The  engravings  in  the 
baok  are  numbered  up  to  fig.  732,  and  we  have  not  In-en  able 
to  detect  a  single  instance  in  whicli  it  was  apparent  tliat  ad- 
vertising engravings  taken  from  trade  catalogues  had  been 
made  to  do  double  duty  by  being  reprinted  in  tiie  book  before 
us.  The  illustrations  all  appear  to  have  been  original  draw- 
ings, made  especially  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  have 
been  used.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  not  quite  up  to  the 
Standard  which  might  l)e  expected  in  a  book  of  this  kind, 
written  by  a  professur  in  a  technical  school,  a  special  f  (motion 
of  which  is  to  teach  mechanical  drawing.  The  only  harsh 
criticism  for  which  there  is  any  opportunity  is  in  relation  to 
some  of  the  illustrations.  Some  of  these — particularly  in  the 
Iwginning  of  the  book— appear  to  have  been  made  by  imma- 


ture students,  and  Ijesides  this  defect,  they  are  execrably  en 
graved,  for  which,  in  these  days  cf  cheap  "  process"  work, 
there  is  no  excuse.  Bolli  the  drawings  and  the  engravings  im- 
prove as  the  pages  advance  ;  and  it  appears  as  though  tin 
draftsman  who  made  them  had  been  gaining  in  skill  and  prac 
tice  in  doing  the  work  for  tlie  author.  In  his  preface  he  takes 
especial  occasion  to  thank  the  firm  who  made  the  "  bulk  of 
thezincographic  blocks"  for  the  reproduction  of  the  drawings. 
X  little  vituperation  might  with  justice  have  been  added  to 
this  commendation.  If  the  engravings  on  pages  8.  9,  16,  3o 
and  73  are  deserving  of  praise,  the  art  must  be  at  a  very  low 
ebb  in  England. 

The  reviewer  having  allowed  tlie  wrath  of  a  mechanical 
draftsman  to  vent  itself,  now  finds  occasion  only  for  com- 
mendation of  the  book.  It  is  divided  into  two  main  parts,  the 
first  relating  to  Workshop  Pnictice  and  the  second  to  Theory 
and  Examples.  The  first  contains  chapters  on  the  following 
subjects  :  Ca.sting  and  Moulding  ;  Pattern-Making  and  Cast- 
ing Design  ;  Metallurgy  and  Properties  of  Materials  ;  Smith- 
ing and  Forging  ;  Machine  Tools  ;  Markingoff,  Machining, 
Fitting  and  Erecting  ;  Boiler-Making  and  Plate  Work.  The 
second  part,  in  separate  chapters,  treats  of  Strength  of  Mate- 
rials, Structures  and  Machine  Parts  ;  On  Energy,  and  the 
Trau8niis.sion  of  Power  to  Machines  ;  On  Heat  and  Heat  En- 
gines ;  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Machines. 

In  the  space  and  the  time  which  is  available  a  review  of  this 
book  is  very  ditlicult,  and  must  be  very  ina<lcquate.  The  au- 
thor's method  of  treatment  of  the  subjects  he  discusses  can  be 
shown  by  summarizing  the  first  chapter  on  Casting  and  Mould- 
ing. In  this  he  begins  by  describing  cast  iron  and  its  char- 
acteristics, chemical  composition,  and  the  method  of  melting 
it,  with  a  description  and  engravings  of  a  cupola.  After 
some  general  observations  on  moulding,  moulding-boxes— or 
"  flasks,"  as  they  are  called  in  this  country— are  descriljed. 
Moulding  sand  and  its  different  qualities  and  uses  are  ex- 
plained, and  the  general  methods  of  moulding  in  loam,  open 
sand,  and  with  patterns  and  moulding-boxes  of  various  kinds 
are  fully  illustrated  and  described  in  the  most  admirably  clear 
way.  The  illustrations — excepting  their  graphic  execution- 
are  excellently  suited  to  illustrate  the  subjects  they  are  intend- 
ed to  elucidate.  .  The  objects  which  are  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  how  they  are  moulded  are  a  cattle-trough, 
a  hand-wheel,  a  chain-pulley,  a  worm-wheel,  a  drilling-niu- 
chine  table,  a  cylinder  liead  or  cover,  a  traction  engine  road 
wlieel,  a  gas-pipe  main  and  bend,  a  steam  cylinder  with  its 
cores  and  core  boxes,  a  screw  propeller,  a  fly-wheel,  an  air  ves- 
sel, cone  pulley,  stop- valve,  and  plummer  block.  Sectional 
views  of  these  are  shown  in  the  sand,  and  illustrations  are 
given  of  the  cores  and  core-boxes,  the  method  of  parting  of 
the  flasks,  and  of  striking  or  sweeping  moulds  for  a  steam 
cylinder  rasi  in  loam.  The  appliances  used  are  shown  in 
great  detail,  and  the  explanations  are  excellent.  Illustrations 
are  also  given  of  a  wheel-moulding  machine,  and  the  methods 
of  moulding  wheels  with  such  machines  are  described.  The 
process  of  mtk  ng  chilled  castings  is  illustrated  by  sectional 
views  of  a  cast  iron  car  wheel  and  a  chilled  shot  shown  in 
the  sand.  The  method  of  making  and  annealing  malleable 
castings  is  described,  and  the  construction  of  an  annealing 
furnace  is  illustrated  with  an  engraving.  Brass  founding  is 
treated  in  a  similar  way,  and  descriptions  and  observations 
are  given  with  reference  to  the  construction  of  "  gates,"  cores, 
and  moulders'  tools.  The  chapter  ends  with  some  descrip- 
tions of  mixtures  of  cast  iron  and  observations  on  steel  cast- 
ings. It  contains  in  all  52  engravings,  which  are  admirably 
designed  for  illustrating  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate  : 
but,  as  remarked  before,  some  of  them  are  execrably  engraved. 

The  subject  of  pattern-making  is  treated  in  a  similar  way. 
and  contains  31  engravings. 

In  the  third  chapter  the  characteristics  of  various  kinds  of 
metals  and  the  method  of  their  manufacture  are  veiy  concist- 
ly  described. 

The  chapter  on  Smithing  and  Forging  occupies  49  pagrs 
and  contains  37  figures,  many  of  them  with  a  half  dozen  or 
more  separate  details.  Folded  plates  are  also  given  showing 
arrangement  of  a  "  .smitliy,"  views  of  a  steam  hammer,  and 
an  excellent  "  Tempering  Table"  printed  in  colors,  and  show- 
ing the  tints  to  which  steel  should  be  heated  to  produce  differ- 
ent degrees  of  temper  or  hardness.  The  methods,  tools  and 
appliances  which  arc  used  for  producing  forgings  of  different 
kinds  are  discussed  in  great  detail  but  in  a  condensed  and  con- 
cise way,  so  that  the  reader  is  never  wearied  by  iteration. 

Chapter  V,  on  Machine  Tools,  as  might  be  expected,  is  a 
long  one,  and  occupies  46  pages  and  contains  62  engravings, 
among  them  large  folded  plates  of  several  kinds  of  lathes,  a 
boring,  a  drilling,  a  planing,  a  shaping,  a  slotting  and  a  mill- 
ing machine.  The  uses  of  these  machines  are  very  fully  de- 
scribed. 
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Chapter  VI,  on  Marking-off.  Machining,  Fitting  and  Erert- 
ing  is  equally  full  and  complete,  and  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions of  all  the  well-known  shop  tools,  and  of  manv  that  are 
not  well  known,  are  given,  and  their  use  is  fully  (lescril)ed. 
It  should  perhaps  be  explained  that  the  illustrations  of  these 
tools  and  machines  do  not  represent  conventional  appliances  of 
:i  more  or  less  antiquated  design,  but  they  are  obviou-ly  made 
Trom  appliances  in  actual  use,  which  are  generally  of  the  most 
ipprovod  and  latest  design.  The  remarks  apply  also  to  the 
(liapter  on  Boiler  Making  and  Plate  Works,  in  which  some 
(irocesses,  machines,  tools,  and  appliances  are  describetl  which 
will  probably  be  new  to  many  American  mechanics  ;  and  there 
is  probably  no  chapter  in  the  book  wliich  they  can  read  to  as 
much  advantage  as  this  one.  The  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions of  hydraulic  machine  tools  for  boiler  work  (Plates  XV^ 
:ind  X\'I),  and  also  the  hydrjiulic  flanging  machine  (flgs.  289 
iind  290),  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  many  American  read- 
ers. Other  h3'draulic  machines  and  tools  are  described,  and 
the  comparative  speed  and  cost  of  hand  and  machine  riveting 
:ire  discussed  and  illustrated  by  diagrams  ;  electric  welding  is 
;ilso  given  a  place  in  this  chapter  ;  and  the  "  geometry  re- 
nuired  by  the  bailer  maker"  is  described,  and  the  methods  of 
laying  oft  plates  for  boilers  is  explained.  This  chapter  ends 
Part  I,  and  up  to  this  point  little  or  no  mathematics  will  be 
found  in  the  different  explanations. 

In  Part  II,  on  Theory  and  Examples,  matliematics  are  free- 
ly used.  Many  readers  will  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the  au- 
thor when  he  says— as  he  does  in  the  preface— that  while  he 
has  never  introduced  mathematics  unnecessarily,  when  he  has 
lie  has  "  stated  all  the '  steps  '  that  space  permitteil  in  such  mathe- 
matics as  have  been  introduced,  and  the  latter  will  Ik?  found 
of  but  an  elemenfarj-  character,  involving  only  simple  ecjua- 
tions,  fractions,  and  the  use  of  tatdes  of  sines  and  loga- 
rithms." 

Part  II  opens  with  a  Synopsis  of  Lettering  adopted  in  this 
Part.  This  gives  a  list  of  letters  or  mathematical  symbols  and 
what  they  are  used  to  represent,  which  will  save  the  reader 
much  perplexity  in  studying  and  applying  the  formulas  which 
are  so  liberally  used  in  the  second  part  of  the  book. 

In  a  notice  of  this  kind  but  little  can  be  done  but  to  speak 
in  a  general  way  of  the  treatment  of  the  subjects  which  the 
author  has  attempted  to  elucidate.  The  deficiency  which  the 
general  reader  will  encounter  in  this  part  is  that  the  subjects 
discussed  are  not  sufficiently  explained.  This  will  be  particu- 
larly the  case  with  readers  who  are  poorly  equipped  by  pre- 
vious technical  training  and  education  to  comprehend  explana- 
tions which  are  necessarily  condensed  into  a  form  which  will 
often  approximate  to  a  condition  of  incomprehensibility.  A 
mere  enumeration  of  the  subjects  which  are  elucidated  "in  the 
second  part  of  this  book  would  probably  occupy  a  whole  page 
of  the  American  Esgiseeu,  if  set  in  closely  printed  type. 
Necessarily  but  little  space  could  be  given  to  each.  Thus,  the 
Strength  and  Testing  of  Slaterials  ;  Testing  Machines  ;  Stress- 
strain  Diagrams  ;  Strength  of  Chains  ;  Ropes,  Pipes,  Cylin- 
ders, Fly-wheels,  Bolts,  Links,  Riveted  Joints,  Pins  and  Bolts, 
Colter  tfoints.  Solid  and  Hollow  Shafts,  Couplings,  Coupling 
Keys,  and  Springs  ;  Theory  and  Strength  of  Beams  of  differ- 
ent kinds.  Axles,  Crane  Hooks,  etc..  Columns,  Connecting- 
Rods,  Furnace  Tuliesand  Crank-Axles  ;  Theory  of  Braced  and 
Framed  Structures,  including  Roof  Trusses,  Suspension  Bridge 
Chains,  Warren  Girder,  Jib  Cranes  and  Wind  Pressures  aie  all 
discussed  in  Chapter  VIII,  which  contains  113  pages.  Natu- 
rally the  explanations  and  treatment  of  these  subjects  are  more 
or  less  inadequate,  and  the  reader  who  goes  to  the  book  for  the 
elements  of  the  subjects  discussed  will  have  much  difliculty  in 
comprehending  what  the  author  has  attempted  to  teach.  It  is 
remarkable,  though,  how  much  he  has  managed  to  condense 
into  his  pages.  The  eighth  chapter,  on  Heat  and  Heat  En- 
gines, which  contains  130  pages,  is  remarkable  in  this  le- 
spect.  It  ranges  over  the  whole  field  comprehended  by  that 
title,  including  the  Theory  of  Heat  ;  Pyrometers  ;  Thermody- 
namics ;  Losses  in  Steam  Engines  ;  Cylmder  Condensation  and 
Re-evaporation  ;  Theory  of  Compounding  ;  Steam  Engine  Indi- 
cator :  Topography  of"  Indicator  Diagrams  ;  Single,  Double 
and  Triple  Expansion  :  Combination  Diagrams ;  Various 
Forms  of  Steam  Engines  ;  Hlide-Valves  ;  Relation  of  Crank 
and  Eccentric  ;  Reversing  Gear  ;  Valve  Gears  ;  Governors  ; 
Variable  Expansion  Gear  ;  Marine  Governors  ;  Zenner's  Valve 
Diagram  ;  Ideal  Diagrams  for  Compound  Engines  ;  Correction 
of  Indicator  Diagram  for  Inertia  ;  Curves  of  Crank  Effort : 
Weight  of  Fly- Wheels  ;  Pumping  Engines  ;  Triple-Expansion 
Marine  Engines ;  Locomotives,  including  Springs,  Brake, 
Boiler.  Traction  Force,  Safety  Valves,  Gauges,  Injectors,  and 
Forced  Draft,  Gas  and  Oil  Engines. 

The  treatment  t)f  all  of  these  subjects  is  admirable,  but 
necessarily  condensed  loa  form  res<Miiblin)i  the  "  pocket-book" 
NtyU- of  treatment.     .\s  an  exaniple  of  the  jiuthor's  style  we 


will  give  what  he  says  under  the  head  of  the  Losses  in  Steam 
Engines.     These,  he  says,  are  : 

1.  Steam  !f>  not  eopplied  at  the  temperature  of  the  hot  hod;  (famace). 

2.  Steam  is  not  rejected  at  the  coDdeixer  temperature  and  preg«t ' 

falls  as  reijards  both  when  leaving  the  cylinder. 

3    The  feed-water  has  itf  toniperalure  raised  in  the  boiler  inst 
originally  at  the  temperature  of  the  steam. 

4.  The  e.Tpansion  should  l>e  adiabatic,  as  in  a  non-rondu9||6g  cylinder, 
but  it  varies  considerably  from  this. 

5.  The  steam  should  be  compressed  from  condenser  tempeVture  to  b^ilej 
temperature.    It  is.  however,  only  compiessed  throiiRh  a  Brtion  of. 
rise,  the  rest  bcin^  obtained  by  heat  ■uppty  from  the  boiler. 

6.  Clearance  in  cylinder  Iwing  nnavojdable.  must  be  tlleta);  »te«m  at 
each  t-troke.  which  does  no  work  during  "  full-pressure"  peri(W^ 

T.  The  boiler  "  primee"  more  or  less— tiiat  is.  sends  water  partnfcslq^l 
cylinder  ajon^  with  the  stram.  which  pass  to  the  condenser  withonu 
work.  or.  still  worse,  abstract  heat  from  the  cylinder  steam  in  tber 
deaTor  to  vaporize. 

S.  The  limits  of  working  temperature  are  small  in  comparison  with  the 
temperatures  themselves  ;  i  lan.l  being  fixed  to  prevent  burning  of  cylinder 
oils  and  packing,  and  r  tan.  2  by  the  cold  well  temperature. 

9.  Work  is  lost  in  (a)  the  "  solid"  friction  of  the  engine  parts,  (b)  the  fluid 
friction  of  the  jiassing  steum. 

A  chapter  on  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Machinery  and  a 
good  index  completes  the  book,  which  can  be  highly  commend- 
ed, with  the  reservation  that  the  young  student  and  appren- 
tice without  an  instructor  will  probably  often  be  puzzled  to 
compiehend  the  condensed  and  somewhat  inadequate  explana- 
tions. 
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Theory  and  Constriction  of  a  Ratiosai,  Heat  Motor. 
By  Rudolf  Diesel.  Translttted  by  Bryan  Donkin,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.  London  :  E.  •&  F.  N.  Spbn  ;  New  York  :  Spon  & 
Chamberlain. 

The  author  of  this  little  Iwok  of  85  pages  is  the  inventor  of 
it  heat  motor  whicli  promises  to  l)e  to  the  gas  engine  what 
Watt's  steam  engine  was  to  the  atmospheric  engine. 

The  fundamental  invention  of  Watt  consisted  in  the  addition 
of  a  separate  condenser,  thereby  avoiding  the  ennrntous  waste 
of  heat  occa.sione<l  by  the  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  the 
cylinder  which  occurred  in  the  atmospheric  engine,  air.  Die- 
sel's invention  does  away  with  the  wjiter-jacket  that  carries 
away  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  heat  generated  in  the  cylin- 
der of  an  internal   combustion  engine. 

The  method  and  the  efTicacy  of  Mr.  Diesels  invention  can 
be  best  shown  after  the  consideration  of  the  action  of  a  gas  en- 
gine like  the  Oito  engine.  This  engine  draws  in  an  explosive 
mixture  of  air  and  gas  during  the  filling  stroke,  and  on  the  re- 
turn stroke  compresses  it  to  about  .50  lbs.  above  the  atmos- 
phere. The  charge  is  then  ignited  and  explodes  nearly  instan- 
taneously, and  the  pressure  rises  rapidly  to  about  200  lbs. 
above  the  atmosphere,  and  the  temperature  becomes  about 
1,600°  C.  The  piston  then  makes  the  motor  stroke,  and  the 
gas  expands  to  abont  20  lbs.  above  the  atmosphere  at  release. 
Owing  to  the  phenomenon  known  as  after  burning,  the  gas  re- 
mains at  a  high  temperature  throughout  the  expansion,  and 
tlame  often  flashes  into  the  exhaust-pipe.  Water  is  circulated 
through  the  water  jacket  to  prevent  the  temperature  of  the 
cylinder  walls  from  rising  too  high.  The  expansion  curve 
very  nearly  coincides  with  the  adiabatic  line  for  a  perfect  gas, 
which  shows  that  the  heat  carried  away  by  the  water- jticket  is 
nearly  the  Siime  as  that  generated  by  the  afterburning. 

Let  us  consifler  that  form  of  Mr.  Diesel's  motor  which  most 
nearly  resembles  the  Otto  engine.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  an  engine  of  this  type,  to  indicate  15  H.P.  at  300  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  is  now  undergoing  test  in  Germany.  This 
engine  draws  in  atmospheric  air  and  compresses  it  lo  90  at- 
mospheres then  by  raising  the  temperature  from  20°  to  800" 
C,  which  corresponds  to  a  red  heat.  The  pressure  of  90  at- 
mospheres is.  roughly,  1,300  lbs.  above  the  atmosphere,  a 
pressure  seven  or  eight  times  as  high  as  that  commonly  used 
with  steam  engines.  The  high  pressures  required  for  the 
proper  action  of  Mr.  Diesel's  motors  will  probably  give  trouble 
in  the  development  for  commercial  purposes  ;  but  as  the  press- 
ures are  developed  gradually,  and  do  not  occasion  shocks,  he 
thinKs  that  they  will  present  no  insuperable  obstacle.  Fuel  in 
a  finely  divided  state  is  fed  into  the  cylinder  during  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  motor  stroke,  and  burns  instantly  in  the  hot  air. 
The  admission  should  be  so  regulated  that  the  temperature 
shall  remain  at  800°  C,  making  this  part  of  the  expansion 
line  an  isothermal.  The  method  of  regulating  the  supply  of 
fuel  will  probably  be  worked  out  experimentally  :  at  any  rate, 
the  details  are  not  clearly  explained  in  the  book.  After  the 
admission  of  fuel  ceases  the  expansion  is  nearly  adiabatic,  and 
gives  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  a  pressure  of  about  9  lbs.  a)x)ve 
the  atmosphere  and  a  temperature  of  187°  C. 

The  theoretical  tfHciency  of  this  cycle  is  65.4  percent,  which 
corresponds  to  something  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
coal  per  H.P.  per  hour.  If  we  add  half  again  as  much  to 
jillow  for  imperfections,  we  shall  have  /„  lb.  per  H.I*,  per 
hour— ii  sufficiently  brilliant  result. 
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A  more  complete  and  also  a  more  complicated  form  of 
motor,  which  will  be  referred  to  later,  has  an  efficiency  of  73 
per  cent.,  which  corresponds  to  just  J  lb.  of  coal  per  H.P.  per 
hour.  This  is  considered  to  be  ten  times  the  efficiency  of  the 
best  steam  engine,  so  that  the  author  hopes  for  Are  or  six 
times  as  good  results  as  one  obtained  by  steam  engines.  But 
steam  engines  have  shown  an  actual  efficiency  of  18  or  19  per 
cent.,  using'about  H  lbs.  of  coal  an  hour.  But  an  inventor 
who  can  reduce  coal  consumption  to  one-third  will  have  abun- 
dant success  and  fame. 

Mr.  Diesel  flndsthat  by  closing  the  admis.sion-val  ve  at  three- 
fourths  of  the  filling  stroke,  and  allowing  an  idle  expansion  to 
the  end  of  the  stroke,  and  f>o  starting  the  compression  from  the 
atmospheric  pressure  at  one-fourth  of  the  return  stroke,  he  can 
carry  the  expansion  during  the  motor  stroke  down  to  the  at- 
mospheric pressure.  The  gain  in  efficiency  by  this  device  is 
only  2.4  percent.,  and  is  properly  considered  not  worth  while. 

>Ir.  Diesel  has  also  worked  out  a  cycle,  and  has  devised  the 
mechanism  for  an  engine  to  give  a  theoretical  efficiency  equal 
to  that  of  Carnot's  cycle.  His  mechanism  uses  two  single- 
acting  pistons,  or  rather  plungers,  and  a  larger  double-acting 
piston,  which  acts  as  an  air-compressoi  on  one  side  and  an  ex- 
pander on  the  other  side.  The  mechanical  arrangements  are 
not  complicated,  and  seem  to  have  been  carefully  worked  out. 
An  intelligible  description  is,  however,  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
review.  It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
main  features.  They  involve  an  isothermal  compression  to 
nearly  three  atmospheres  by  the  aid  of  water  injected  into  the 
air  compressor  ;  while  an  isothermal  compression  cannot  b« 
attained  by  this  means,  the  air  can  unquestionably  be  brought 
to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  after  compression.  Then 
there  is  an  adiabatic  compression  to  800°  C.  and  to  250  atmos- 
pheres, which  is,  roughly,  3,600  lbs.  above  the  atmosphere,  a 
pressure  which  it  may  be  hard  to  obtain  in  an  engine,  and 
harder  yet  to  use.  This  compression  takes  place  above  one  of 
the  plungers,  which  on  the  next  down  stroke  provides  for  the 
isothermal  expansion,  during  which  fuel  is  admitted,  and  for 
an  adiabatic  expansion  to  four  or  Ave  atmospheres.  The  air 
is  then  transposed  to  the  top  of  the  large  cylinder  and  expand- 
ed down  to  atmospheric  pressure.  The  two  plungers  which 
rise  and  fall  together  make  one  motor  stroke  out  of  four,  while 
the  expander  acts  on  each  down  stroke  and  serves  for  complet- 
ing the  expansion  for  both  plungers. 

The  valve  mechanism  involves  the  use  of  cams  making  150 
revolutions  per  minute,  which  may  lead  to  practical  trouble  or 
annoyance.  The  inventor  also  introduces  helical  gears  where 
modern-cut  bevel  gears  would  probably  do  better. 

A  very  complete  series  of  mechanisms  are  arranged  for  feed- 
ing fuel  in  various  states— solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous — but  the 
regulation  of  the  supply  during  admission  does  not  appear  to 
be  sliown  by  the  book,  as  has  already  been  said.  There  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  the  use  of  gas  introduced  inline  streams  into 
hot  air.  Liquid  fuel,  like  petroleum,  which  is  used  in  the  ex- 
perimental engine,  can  cause  little  trouble  unless  the  flame 
may  deposit  carbon  on  the  walls  of  the  cylinder.  The  in- 
ventor naturally  desires  to  use  solid  fuel,  as  being  the  cheapest. 
He  shows  how  finely  powdered  coal  may  l>e  introduced  at  the 
proper  time.  As  only  a  small  quantitv  of  coal  is  introduced 
at  a  time,  and  as  the  ash  remaining  after  combustion  will  be 
but  a  fraction  of  the  coal,  he  concludes  that  it  will  Ix:  swept 
away  by  the  air,  and  will  make  no  trouble.    He,  however,  sug- 

feats  that  the  coal  may  be  crudely  burned  to  gas  if  necessary, 
[e  does  not,  however,  seem  to  consider  the  difficulty  of  com- 
pressing this  gas,  already  at  a  high  temperature,  without  first 
cooling  it. 

To  make  a  brief  review  intelligible,  we  have  begun  with  the 
description  of  his  engine,  which  forms  the  second  chapter  of 
the  book,  and  have  considered  first  his  crudest  form  of  engine, 
which  he  describes  last  of  all.  In  a  manner  we  have  worked 
backward  through  the  second  half  of  the  book. 

The  first  chapter  takes  up  the  thermodynamic  theory  of  in- 
ternal combustion  engines  of  several  types,  including  engines 
in  which  the  combustion  is  at  constant  pressure,  as  in  the  Bray- 
ton  engine,  engines  in  which  the  combustion  is  at  constant 
volume,  as  in  the  Otto  engine,  and  finally  his  own  type  of  en- 
gine, in  which  the  combustion  is  at  constant  temperature.  This 
work  is  thorough  and  logical— too  much  so,  perhaps,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  run  into  unnecessary  refinement  and  tedious  details. 
And  yet,  as  only  the  theory  of  perfect  gases  is  used,  it  is 
neither  long  nor  difficult. 

The  author  shows  that  the  application  of  a  regenerator  to  an 
internal  combustion  engine  is  undesirable.  He  assumes  that 
it  is  used  to  heat  the  charge  of  air  drawn  in  during  the  filling 
Stroke  of  the  compressor,  which  is  truly  the  only  place  where 
it  can  be  used  ;  he  appears  to  conclude  that  the  principle  of 
the  regenerator  is  wrong  instetul  of  recognizing  that  it  cannot 
lie  applied  at  the  right  part  of  the  cycle  with  three  engines. 


A  correct  statement  of  the  effect  of  heating  the  charge  is  given 
by  Mr.  Dugald  Clark  in  his  work,  "  The  Gas  Engine,"  pub- 
lished in  1886.  There  can  be  no  question  in  the  nflnd  of  any 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  action  of  closed  cycle  hot-air  en- 
gines, like  the  Stirling  engine,  that  a  regenerator  is  lequired  if 
any  amount  of  power  is  desired,  not  to  say  anything  about 
efficiency  ;  and  it  is  for  these  engines  that  the  theory  of  the 
regenerator  is  discussed  by  Rankine  and  Zeuner. 

The  translation  by  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin  is  admirable.  He  is 
to  be  congratulated  that  in  a  work  of  this  sort  the  typographi- 
cal errors  are  so  few  and  so  unimpoitant.  ./.   .      -'...-.  ••  • 


On  the  Development  and  Transmission  of  Power  from 
General  Stations.  By  William  CawthorneUnwin.  Lon- 
don and  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  312  pp., 
5i  X  81  in. 

This  treatise,  the  author  says,  is  based  on  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1893.  Their  general  con- 
struction in  a  measure  indicates  this,  as  the  different  chapters 
are  made  up  into  convenient  lengths  for  lectures,  and  have  a 
sort  of  class-room  flavor  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
with  precision,  but  is  easily  recognizable.  It  results,  probably, 
from  the  fact  that  few  authors  who  intend  to  deliver  orally 
what  they  write  can  divest  themselves  entirely  of  a  conscious- 
ness of  that  purpose,  and  ao  their  writing  in  some  way  shapes 
itself  into  that  final  form  or  style.  Of  course  this  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  lectures  or  of  the 
book.     This  is  determined  by  other  considerations. 

The  titles  of  the  chapters  will  indicate  the  subjects  treated  bet- 
ter perhaps  than  anything  else  which  can  be  said.     These  are  : 

I.  The  Conditions  in  which  a  System  of  Distribution  of  Energy  is 
Required,  and  General  Considerations  on  the  Sources  of  Energy  ; 

II,  Power  Generated  by  Steam  Engines,  Conditions  of  Economy, 
and  Waste  ;  III.  The  Cost  of  Steam  Power  ;  IV,  The  Storasc 
of  Energy  ;  V,  Water  Power  ;  VI,  Hydraulic  Motors  ;  VII, 
Teiodynamic  Transmission  ;  VIII,  Hydraulic  Transmission  ; 
IX,  Transmission  of  Power  by  Compressed  Air  ;  X,  Calcula- 
tion of  a  Compressed  Air  Transmission  when  the  Subsidiary 
Losses  of  Energy  are  Taken  into  Account ;  XI,  Distribution 
of  Power  by  Steam  ;  XII,  Distribution  of  Gas  for  Power  Pur- 
poses ;  XIII,  Electrical  Transmission  of  Power  ;  XIV,  Exam- 
ples of  Power  Transmission  by  Electrical  Methods  ;  XV,  The 
Utilization  of  Niagara  Falls. 

In  the  opening  chapter  the  author  says  :  "  The  special  prob- 
lems to  be  dealt  with  are  the  conditions  which  favor  the  pro- 
duction of  a  convenient  form  of  energy  on  a  large  scale  and  in 
the  most  economical  way  ;  the  means  of  conveying  it  to  a  dis- 
tance and  distributing  it  to  consumers  ;  the  arrangements  for 
measuring  the  quantity  delivered  ;  and  lastly,  the  relative  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  a  system  in  which  the  energy 
is  obtained  on  a  large  scale  and  distributed  to  many  consumers, 
compared  with  a  system  in  which  each  consumer  produces  the 
power  he  requires  in  his  own  locality  and  under  his  own  super- 
vision and  responsibility." 

In  the  chapter  on  Steam  Engines,  the  fact  that  small  engines 
arc  costly,  uneconomical  and  inconvenient,  and  also  that  when 
the  load  of  large  engines  is  varying  and  intrrmittent,  the  con- 
ditions are  not  favorable  to  economy,  is  stated,  and  in  what  fol- 
lows the  cases  are  examined  in  detail  and  the  causes  of  waste 
are  traced  to  their  source. 

From  a  table  of  carefully  selected  steam  engine  trials  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  are  drawn  : 

"  The  steam  consumption  and  fuel  consumption  are  less  for 
large  engines  than  for  small  engines  ;  less  for  quick  than  for 
slow  engines  ;  and  for  suitable  pressures,  less  for  compound 
and  triple  than  for  simple  engines.  Two  special  groups  of 
tests  have  been  selected  to  show  the  economy  due  to  jacketing 
and  the  economy  due  to  the  use  of  superheated  steam."  With 
reference  to  the  latter,  the  author  says  :  ' '  Lately  superheating 
has  l)een  re-introduced  in  Alsace,  where  its  advantages  were 
first  discovered,  and  superheaters  have  been  applied  to  a  large 
number  of  boilers.  Many  experiments  have  been  made  by 
Alsatian  engineers  witli  saturated  and  superheated  steam  in 
the  same  engines.  In  all  cases  they  have  found  an  economy 
ranging  from  10  to  2fi  per  cent,  when  superheated  steam  was 
used.  It  has  l)een  commonly  alleged  that  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  superheated  steam  causes  scoring  or  erosion  of  the  cyl- 
inder and  valve  faces.  Such  injury  did  occur  in  the  early  use 
of  superheated  steam,  for  at  that  time  no  lubricant  was  ob- 
tainable capable  of  standing  a  high  temperature.  But  this 
danger  has  probably  been  very  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
cooling  action  of  the  cylinder  is  so  great  that  superheated 
steam  does  not  retain  its  high  temperature  for  a  sensible  time 
after  admission.  With  ordinary  care  and  the  use  of  a  good 
lubricant  it  does  not  appear  that  the  engines  using  superheated 
steam  suffer  any  injury."     In  some  experinients  which  the  au- 
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thor  mode  to  test  the  relative  economy  of  an  engine  working 
with  saturated  and  superheated  steam,  he  found  an  economy 
of  17.6  and  20.1  per  cent,  from  the  use  of  the  latter.  On  an- 
other page  we  give  an  engraving  and  description  of  a  boiler 
for  producing  superheated  steam,  and  which  has  shown  some 
remarkable  economies. 

The  general  plan  upon  which  the  book  is  constructed  is  to 
describe  methods  of  distributing  power,  then  give  a  succinct 
explanation  of  the  theory  on  which  they  act,  and  a  general 
statement  of  the  cost  and  conditions  under  which  they  can  ad- 
vantageously be  used.  The  description  of  various  "  installa- 
tions" for  the  distribution  of  power  by  various  systems  is  ad- 
mirable ;  and  nowhere  else  can  an  engineer  learn  so  easily 
what  has  been  done  in  actually  using  the  various  systems  as 
he  can  from  the  book  before  us. 

The  author  is  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  advantages  of  dis- 
tributing power  by  compressed  air.  Of  the  use  of  this  method 
in  towns,  he  says  it  has  the  following  desiderata  : 

"  1.  The  possibility  of  indefinitely  subdividing  the  power 
distributed  and  measuring  the  supply  to  each  consumer. 

'*  3.  Minimum  first  cost  of  distributing  mains  and  minimum 
loss  of  energy  in  distribution. 

"  3.  Simplicity,  cheapness,  and  efficiency  of  the  motors  re- 
(luired  by  consumers  of  power,  and  especially  that  the  motors 
should  require  little  attendance  and  involve  little  risk. 

"  4.  Freedom  from  danger  to  life  or  propertj'  when  acci- 
dents occur  to  motors  or  distributing  mains. 

'•  5.  Facility  of  adaptation  to  various  requirements  addi- 
tional to  the  supply  of  motive  jxtwer. 

"  The  air  motors  are  generally  of  a  very  simple  kind,  and  are 
very  convenient.  They  can  be  started  at  any  moment ;  they 
are  free  from  inconvenience,  from  leakage,  heat  or  smell,  and 
they  require  a  minimum  of  attendance.  Often  the  exhaust 
can  be  used  to  cool  and  ventilate  the  working  rooms.  The  air 
motors  are  used  for  various  purposes.  At  some  of  the  theatres 
and  restaurants  they  drive  dynamos  for  electric  lighting.  At 
some  of  the  newspaper  offices  there  are  motors  of  .50  and  100 
H.P.,  driving  printing  machines.  In  workshops  there  are 
motors  driving  lathes,  saws,  polishing,  grinding,  sewing,  and 
other  machines.  At  the  Bourse  de  Commerce  the  compressed 
air  drives  dynamos  for  electric  ligliting,  and  also  is  used  to 
produce  cold  in  large  refrigerating  stores.  In  many  of  the 
restaurants  air  is  used  for  cooling  purposes.  It  is  also  used  to 
work  cranes  and  lifts  directly,  a  water  cushion  being  used  be- 
tween the  working  cylinder  and  the  lift." 

Probably  many  readers  of  this  book  will  be  as  much  struck 
with  the  low  estimate  of  the  value  which  the  author  seems  to 
place  on  the  system  of  electrical  transmission  of  power  as  tliey 
are  with  the  high  valuation  with  which  he  regards  pneumatic 
transmission. 

Of  the  former  system  he  says  :  "  Having  regard  only  to 
plants  actually  at  work,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  total 
amount  of  power  transmitted  electrically  and  used  for  indus- 
trial puiposes,  exclusive  of  traction,  is  not  yet  very  great.  .  .  . 
If  electrical  transmission  is  to  be  extensively  used,  it  must  be 
when  it  can  be  carried  out  so  cheaply  that  power  can  be  sup 
plied  at  a  less  cost  than  that  at  which  consumers  can  produce 
it  for  themselves.  .  .  .  The  ordinary  price  of  electricity  for 
lighting  purposes  is  6  d.  per  unit,  which  is  equivalent  to  a)>oiit 
jEBO  per  fl.P.  per  year  of  3,000  hours.  At  that  price  it  can  only  l)e 
used  for  power  purposes  either  when  tlie  power  is  required  for 
short  periods  intermittently  or  where  there  is  great  local  incon- 
venience in  employing  steam  or  gas  engines.  It  is  only  where 
electricity  costs  from  one-sixth  to  one  tenth  of  its  ordinary 
price  when  used  for  lighting  that  it  can  have  any  large  im- 
portance as  a  means  of  obtaining  power. ' ' 

He  then  concludes  that  systems  for  distributing  motive 
power  electrically  have  the  following  limitations  : 

"  (a)  When  the  power  is  initially  steam  power,  its  distribu- 
tion electrically  adds  so  much  to  its  cost  as  to  prohibit  its  trans- 
mission to  any  great  distance  in  nearly  all  cases. 

"  (b)  Hitherto  it  has  only  been  in  districts  where  cheap  over- 
head conductors  carrying  high-pressure  currents  can  be  safely 
used  that  electrical  methods  of  transmission  have  prove<l  com- 
mercially successful." 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Storage  of  Energy,  a  brief  description 
is  given  of  the  system  of  thermal  storage  proposed  by  Mr. 
Druitt  Halpine.  His  plan  is  to  communicate  heat  to  water  in 
boilers,  and  then  store  the  water  thus  heated  to  a  high  tem- 
perature in  tanks  or  reservoirs,  which  are  of  course  properly 
protected  from  a  loss  of  heat  from  radiation.  From  the  reser- 
voirs steam  is  taken  through  a  pressure-reducing  valve  exact- 
ly when  and  in  wliat  quantity  it  is  required.  Very  favoral)le 
reports  of  this  system  have  Iteenmade,  and  it  seems  to  \>c  gain- 
ing in  favor  very  rapidly  in  Europe,  where  it  is  now  in  use. 
It  would  have  added  very  much  to  the  interest  of  Mr.  Uuwiu's 
book  if  he  had  given  a  fuller  description  of  tliis  system.    ]{ut 


without  this  the  book  is  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the 
branch  of  engineering  science  to  which  it  relates,  and  it  occu> 
pies  a  place  which  no  other  treatise  does.  .<    ■.     • 
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ence to  the  adjustment  of  Valve-gear  on  all  Styles  of  Engines. 
By  Lewis  M.  Ellison.  Publi-shed  by  the  Author,  25  Lake 
Street,  Chicago. 

« -'.-.  v.  ?■",-■  " 

TRADE    CATALOGUES. 


Guapiiite  as  a  Lubricant,  Scientifically  and  Practically 
Considered  ;  also  its  Value  :is  an  Accessory  for  Engineers  and 
Machinists.  Third  edition,  revised.  Joseph  Dixon  Cruci- 
ble Company,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.    20  pp.,  5i  x  6J  in. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  publication  already  noticed  in  our 
columns.  It  tells  all  about  "  Graphite  iis  a  Lubricant,"  with 
reports  and  testimonials  as  to  its  value  for  that  purpose. 


The  Venturi  Metre.  Builders'  Iron  Foundry,  Providence, 
R  I. 

This  company  have  issued  a  new  edition  of  a  pamphlet  de- 
scribing this  Ingeniou-s  machine,  which  is  patented  by  Mr. 
Clemens  Herschel,  and  is  manufactured  by  the  Builders'  Iron 
Foundry.  In  this  new  pamphlet  the  construction  of  the  metre 
is  described  more  fully,  and  different  applications  of  it  are  de- 
scribed which  add  to  the  interest  of  the  publication. 

Catalooie  ok  Machine  Tools,  mside  by  tlie  Cady  Mann- 
facturing  Compiny,  Cleveland,  O.    34  pp. ,  3f  x  6J  in. 

The  clivss  of  tools  which  this  Company  manufacture  are 
drop-hammers,  power  presses  of  various  kinds,  punches  and 
sliears  combine*!,  automatic,  rotary  and  semi-automatic  wire 
Straighteners  and  cutters,  and  other  wire-working  and  sheet- 
metal  mnchinery,  and  also  iwriable  forges,  emery  grinders, 
drilling  machines  and  screw  presses.  Many  of  them  are  illus- 
trated l)y  good  wood-engriivinKs  with  brief  descriptions. 

Catalogce  "  M,"  Bcndv  itAOiATORS  FOR  Steam  and  Hot 
Water,  also  Heating  Specialties  Manufactured  Exclusively 
by  A.  A  (Jriffing  Iron  Company.  New  York.  176  pp..  Si  X 
•H  in. 

This  book  contains  what  its  title  indicates— that  is,  illustra- 
tions of  heating  apparatus,  among  them  a  number  of  new  fea- 
tures, but  which  are  liatdlj-  included  within  our  specialty  of 
mechani(»l  engineering.  The  book  is  for  steam-fitters,  engi- 
neers, architects,  and  dealers  in  that  kind  of  "  goods." 

Calendars. 

Of  these  reminders  of  one's  mortality  we  have  received  a 
number.  One  from  the  Buffalo  Metre  Company  illustrates  the 
meter  which  tliey  make,  and  which  measures  water  and  not 
time.  The  card  on  which  the  calendar  is  mounted  also  has  an 
engraving  showing  a  bird's-eye  view  of  Niagara  Falls  and  a 
sectional  view  of  the  power  tunnel.  The  Lawrence  Cement 
Company,  of  New  York,  have  sent  us  another  calendar  with 
a  very  effective  engraving  of  a  lion,  we  suppose  to  symbollize 
the  strength  of  their  cement.  It  does  not  seem  (juite  sure  that 
the  lion  is  in  this  case  the  correct  emblem — lions  are  strong  to 
rend  asunder,  not  to  hold  together.  A  gigantic  leech,  a  life- 
insurance  agent,  or  a  |)Oor  relation  have  more  capacity  for 
holding  on  than  a  lion  has.  Tlie  New  York  Dredging  Com- 
pany also  remind  us  of  the  Might  of  time  b}'  a  calendar  on 
which  they  have  illustrated  one  of  their  dredges  discharging 
through  5,700  ft.  of  pi|K'.     Temp'm fugit . 
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Illustrated  Catalooitf,  No.  19,  of  Steam  Pumping  >La- 
CHiNKBY,  Manufactured  by  Dean  Brothers'  Steam  Pump 
Works,  Indianapolis,  Ind.     134  pp.,  6  X  7i  in. 

Messrs.  Dean  Brothers  have  here  availed  themselves  of  all 
the  most  recent  modern  means  of  publishing  a  book  uf  this  kind 
in  the  way  of  good  paper,  typography  and  engraving.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  view  of  their  extensive  new  works,  which 
have  recently  been  occupied,  and  on  the  opposite  p)age  is  an 
excellent  interior  view  of  their  machine  sliop.  Following  this 
is  a  sort  of  sectional  diagrammatic  view  of  one  of  the  Dean 
pumps,  showing  the  construction  and  peculiarities  of  its  valve 
gear.  A  very  jjootl  description  of  it  is  given  on  the  opposite 
page.  After  this  an  excellent  view  of  a  boiler- feeder,  followed 
by  directions  "  how  to  order  pumps,"  which  ends  with  the 
injunction,  "  Be  sure  to  order  a  pump  large  enough  for  the 
service  intcoded.  Many  make  the  mistake  of  ordering  pumps 
too  small.  A  slow  piston  speed  is  dcsiral)le,  especially  when 
pumping  against  heavy  pressure." 

The  illustrations  which  succeed  this  are  most  of  them  very 
good  half-tone  engravings,  repiesenling  pumps  which  might 
be  used  for  pumping  any  conceivable  liquid,  from  earth  oil  to 
the  nectar  of  the  gods.  There  are  boiler- feeders,  tanks,  double 
plunger,  fire,  low-pressure,  ball-valve,  vertical,  upright,  deep- 
well  and  mine,  sinking,  brewers',  air,  duplex  fly-wheel,  distil- 
lery, rectifiers',  power,  geared,  natural-gas.  pneumatic  lift,  air 
compressor,  crank,  fly-wheel,  artesian  well,  vacuum,  and  air 
pumps,  with  condensers,  ammonia  and  duplex  pumps  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  The  book  ends  with  directions  for  setting  up  and 
running  pumps,  hints  on  hydraulics,  boiler  supply,  a  table  to 
show  the  equivalent  pressure  due  to  columns  of  water  from 
10  to  400  ft.  in  height.  Als-)  the  numl>er  of  gallons  of  water 
delivered  and  the  height  to  which  it  will  be  projected  through 
nozzles  from  J  in.  to  3  in.  diameter,  a  table  showing  the  capac- 
ity of  pumps  at  100  ft.  of  piston  speed  and  another  showing 
the  strokes  required  to  reach  a  piston  speed  of  100  ft.  per  min- 
ute. A  table  of  areas  of  circles,  and  another  giving  the  per- 
centage of  saving  of  fuel  by  heating  feed  water  with  steam  at 
60  lbs.  This  latter  is  interesting,  and  is  reproduced  here.  It 
is  well  worth  study  by  steam  users  : 


coated  paper,  luxurious  printing  and  binding,  it  is  difficult  to 
find  words  which  will  adequately  describe  some  of  the  publi- 
cations of  this  kind  which  are  now  being  issued.  The  one 
before  us  is  an  example.  We  must  begin,  however,  with  a 
little  animadversion.  The  lithographed  title-page  is  hardly 
up  to  the  standard  and  style  of  the  rest  of  the  book. 

The  first  illustrations  after  the  title-page  are  two  interior 
views  of  the  director's  car.  The  Nomad,  for  the  Rio  Grande 
Western.  These  views- and  nearly  all  the  other  engravings 
—are  half-tone  engravings,  made  from  excellent  photographs, 
and  those  referred  to  represent  an  elegant  interior.  An  out- 
side view  of  the  car,  which,  is  65  ft.  long  over  the  body,  is 
given  on  the  following  page,  and  is  also  an  admirable  illus- 
tration. A  view  of  a  six-wheeled  truck  and  a  telescope-plate 
comes  next.  There  is  no  printed  desciiption  of  any  Kind  in 
the  book,  the  engravings  being  printed  on  one  side  of  the 
leaves  only.  Some  explanation  of  the  tises  of  "  the  telescope- 
plate"  would  \x  desirable. 

There  are  also  some  admirable  views  of  the  interior  and  also 
of  the  exterior,  and  a  plan  of  a  "  eafi  car"  for  the  Wabash 
Railroad.  We  must  retract,  though,  about  the  plan — it  is 
not  admirable,  but  must  have  been  made  by  some  'prentice 
draftsman,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  draftsman's  art  is  bad, 
as  are  the  other  similar  plans  in  the  book.  Views,  both  in- 
terior and  exterior,  of  a  parlor  car,  also  for  the  Wabash  Road, 
follow,  which  are  excellent.  Then  we  have  interior  views  of 
a  chair  car  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  Road,  wiiljputthe  chairs — 
that  is,  the  photographs  were  made  before  the  chairs  were  put 
in.  An  exterior  view  (good)  and  a  plan  (bad)  follow.  Similar 
views  of  a  Pacific  Road  coach  are  also  given.  Without  enu- 
merating the  roads  fur  which  they  were  built,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  are  views  of  a  passenger  and  baggage,  a  baggage, 
mail  and  express,  a  mail  and  a  baggage  and  an  express  car. 
Some  excellent  views  are  also  given  showing  the  system  of 
framing  which  the  Company  uses  for  passenger  cars.  These 
represent  it  as  seen  from  the  outside  and  inside  before  the 
framing  was  covered.  There  are  also  views  of  "  museum 
cars"  and  an  advertising  car,  which  incline  one  to  smile. 
Views  from  photographs  of  excursion,  street,  motor,  electric. 
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Stow  Manufactcrino  Company.  Inventors  and  Manufac- 
turers of  the  Stow  Flexible  Shaft,  Binghamlon,  N.  Y.  32 
pp.,  6  X  81  in. 

The  Stow  flexible  shaft  is  so  well  known  by  all  mechanical 
engineers  and  the  victims  of  dentists' chairs  that  it  requires  no 
description.  The  company  which  are  the  chief  manufacturers 
of  it  have  issued  a  new  catalogue  (No.  5).  showing  not  only 
the  well-known  appliances,  but  some  new  ones.  Besides  the 
shafts  themselves  and  their  imi-nediate  connections,  this  com- 
pany also  makes  what  may  be  called  collateral  tools  and  appli- 
ances which  are  used  in  connection  with  the  flexible  shafts. 
These  include  breast  drills,  portable  screw  feed  drill  presses, 
pedestal  drills,  universal  joints  (for  the  shafts),  drill  rests  and 
supports,  lapping  and  reaming  machines,  ring  grinders,  coun- 
ter shafts,  lathe  centre  grinders,  portable  emery  grinders  (oper- 
ateil  by  flexible  shafts),  stop  clutches,  which  permit  the  work- 
ing tool  to  lie  stopped  and  started  at  will  without  stopping  the 
motion  of  the  shaft  itself,  combined  flexible  shaft  and  electri- 
cal motor,  radial  flexibledrilling,  stone  grindingand  polishing, 
and  boring  machines,  transfer  pulleys,  etc. 

"The  company  reports  that  "  the  last  few  months  have  shown 
a  steady,  healthy  growth,  and  they  expect  to  do  a  very  satis- 
factory business  in  1895." 


Catalogue  of  St.  CnAKLBs  Car  Company,  St.  Charles, 
Mo.     112  pp.,  10  X  13iin. 

Bin  reviewing  trade  catalogues,  a  reviewer  is  apt  to  run  out  of 
superlatives.     What  with  photography,  half  tone  engravings. 


refrigerator,  calx>08c,  box,  stock,  flat,  coul,  dump,  drop-bot- 
tom, hand,  push,  logging,  side-dump  and  furniture  cars  fill 
the  remainder  of  the  book.  The  illustrations  are,  some  of 
them,  of  superlative  excellence,  and  excepting  the  plans  are 
idl  good.  "They  are  printed  on  heavy  coated  paper,  and  are 
all  well  printed. 

There  is  only  one  serious  fault  to  be  found  with  the  book  : 
it  has  cost  so  much  that  the  St.  Charles  Company  have  felt 
obliged  to  discontinue  their  advertisement,  terapoiarily,  in 
this  and  other  psipers.  All  that  is  left  us  is  the  hope  that 
order.*!  and  profits  will  come  to  the  Company  like  a  flood,  and 
that  the  newspapers  will  then  get  a  share  of  the  latter. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


An  Automatic  Steersman.— An  automatic  helmsman,  or 
application  of  electricity  to  the  direction  of  the  course  of  a  ves- 
sel. Is  desc'iibed  in  a  French  electrical  .iournal.  It  is  to  be 
operated  by  an  attachment  to  the  compass.  The  errots  in 
manual  steering  are  statetl  to  be  seldom  less  than  1"  or  3°,  cor- 
responding with  an  error  of  nearly  12  miles  laterally  in  a  day's 
sailing.  With  the  automatic  method  greater  accuracy  is  said 
to  be  possible.  The  standard  compass  is  used,  and  a  current 
from  a  Ruhmkorff  coil  is  pa.ssed  from  the  pivot  of  the  needle 
to  the  north  pole  extremity,  whence  sparks  of  three  millimeters 
length  pass  to  one  of  two  semicircular  pieces  of  aluminum,  insu- 
lated from  each  other,  the  gap  between  them  being  set  to  the  de- 
sired sailing  direction.    When  the  spark  passes  to  one  of  these  the 
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currcnt.Tjy  means  of^a  relay,  starts  a  motor  in  one  direction, 
which  in  turn  operates  the  rudder,  while  if  the  sparli  passes  to 
the  ether  piece,  it  moves  the  rudder  in  the  other  direction.  The 
apparatus  has  been  in  use  for  two  months  on  a  steamer,  and  it 
operated  rery  successfully.  An  additional  device  is  mentioned 
i£  which  the  record  is  automatically  Lcept. 

Preservation  of  a  Vessel  with  Crude  Oil. —A  singular  proc- 
ess is  being  attempted  at  Camden,  Mc..  to  preserve  the  wood 
of  a  new  1,400-toQ  schooner,  now  almost  ready  for  launching 
for  Amos  Burdsall,  of  Toms  River,  N.  J.,  and  some  Philadel- 
phia owners.  All  of  the  timber  on  ihc  inside  and  outside  of 
the  vessel  lias  been  soaked  in  crude  petroleum  to  save  it  from 
dry  rot  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
the  teredo  worm  in  salt  waters.  Even  the  vessel's  beams  have 
been  coated  and  the  tips  of  the  topmasts.  It  is  expected  that 
the  oil  will  become  so  thoroughly  soaked  in  the  scliooncr's 
upper  works  that  the  water  canoot  penetrate  through  the  wood, 
»nd  thus  it  will  prevent  the  rotting  of  the  masts  and  prolong 
the  life  of  the  vessel.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  trial  ever 
made  to  preserve  a  wooden  vessel  in  this  manner.  Old  wooden 
vessels,  which  have  been  converted  into  bulk  petroleum  car- 
riers after  having  outlived  their  usefulness  in  other  trades,  have 
boea  known  to  last  for  years  after  becomUig  soaked  with  either 
crude  or  refined  oil. 

A  New  Gun. — The  very  heavy  cost  of  modern  guns  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  time  and  labor  which  are  necessarily  expended 
upon  the  operation  of  rifling  tliem.  The  material  itself  is  rela- 
tively cheap  ;  and  a  rifled  gun,  besides  being  much  more  cost- 
ly, is,  other  things  being  equal,  more  short-lived  than  a  smootli 
bore.  It  is  almost  impossible  so  to  make  the  gun  and  the  pro- 
jectile that  the  soft  driving  bands  of  the  latter  shall,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  discharge,  accurately  fit  into  tlie  grooves  and  lands  of 
the  bore,  and  allow  no  gases  to  pass  ahead.  When  these  ^ases 
do  pass  ahead  of  the  projectile  they  score  and  damage  the  inte- 
rior of  the  gun  ,  and,  where  the  new  powders  are  used  and  the 
gases  of  combustion  attain  an  enormous  degree  of  heat,  the  pro- 
cess of  deterioration,  especially  ia  weapons  of  large  calibre,  is 
often  very  rapid.  A  Swedish  engineer,  Mr.  W.  T.  Dngc,  has 
devised  a  method  whereby  he  hopes  to  save,  not  only  the  cost  of 
rifling,  but  also  the  interior  wear  and  tear  for  which  rifling  is 
responsible.  He  proposes  to  construct  all  guns  as  smooth 
bores,  and  to  fit  the  projectiles  with  gas  checks  which  shall 
render  it  practically  impossible  for  any  ga^es  to  rush  past 
them.  In  order  to  convey  to  the  proicctile  an  axial  rotary 
motion,  such  as  is  at  present  conveyed  to  it  by  the  action  of 
the  rifling,  he  has  invented  a  mechanical  arrangement  which, 
at  the  instant  of  firing,  gives  to  the  gun  itself  an  asrial  rotary 
motion.  This  may  lie  eitlier  constant  or  increased.  Be  has 
aatisSed  himself  that  the  effect  upon  the  projectile  is  exactly 
ti»e  same  iis  is  produced  by  the  constant  or  increasing  twist  of 
an  ordinary  rifled  gun  ;  and  iic  is  of^ opinion  that  the  adoption 
of  his  system,  while  giving  equal  or  even  improved  accuracy  of 
fire,  will  reduce  the  cost  of  heavy  guns  by  one-half  and  add 
fully  100  per  cent,  to  their  endurance. — Tkt  London  Tiines. 


R)£SUMt  OF  THE  ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS.  AND  FIREMEN  FOR  THE  YEAR 
1894. 


Ik  our  issue  for  April.  1S93,  we  began  the  publication  of  a 
brief  resume  of  tlie  accidents  on  Oic  railroads  of  the  United 
Stales  that  resulted  in  the  de.ath  or  injury  to  the  men  on  the 
engine.  As  we  have  repeated  with  each  issue,  the  only  or 
chief  source  of  information  which  we  have  is  tlie  newspapers, 
and  this  information  is  necessarily  inaccurate  in  many  in- 
stances, and  incomplete  when  taken  as  a  whole.  As  we  have 
also  said,  the  publication  is  made  with  the  "  hope  that  it  will 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  tliis  kind 
and  help  to  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suCTeriug  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them." 

In  April,  1S94,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  publication 
of  these  accidents,  we  printed  a  short  ratumr.  of  (hose  that  had 
occurred  during  the  preceding  12  months,  and  attempted  to 
point  out  some  of  the  causes  that  had  given  rise  to  them  and 
to  roughly  locate  tUc  responsibility,  in  taking  up  the  lists 
that  we  have  published  during  the  12  months  ending  with  De- 
cember 31,  1894,  whicl*  laps  back  over  some  of  the  moalhs 
included  in  the  last  rkaumi,  we  find  that  there  has  been  a  very 
decided  falling  off  in  the  total,  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  Uiat  the  average  number  of  accidents  per  train  mile  has 
fallen  off,  for  there  is  uo  doubt  but  that  tlic  falling  off  in  the 
traffic  that  all  tlie  roads  of  the  country  have  cxperioaccd  ilur- 
'ng  the  pust  year  is  responsible  for  some  of  the  improvement 
that  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  reports.  Upon  examination 
*'e  tiud  that  during  1804,  134  engineers  and  103  firemen  were 
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killed,  and  that  230  engineers  and  176  firemen  were  injured  in 
the  399  accidents  that  have  happened.  By  referring  to  the 
April,  1804,  issue  of  this  paper  the  reader  will  see  that  during 
the  preceding  13  months  there  were  450  accidents,  in  which 
108  engineers  and  114  firemen  lost  their  lives,  and  that  251  en- 
gineers and  223  firemen  were  mjured.  This  means  that  there 
has  been  a  falling  oS  of  something  more  than  11  per  cent,  in 
the  total  number  of  accidents,  and  that  the  rate  of  death  and 
injuries  has  risen  C5  per  cent,  and  fallen  1»  per  cent,  respec- 
tively ;  which,  being  interpreted,  may  be  made  to  mean  that 
while  the  total  uumtier  of  accidents  have  fallen  oS  they  have 
been  individually  more  serious,  and  that  therefore  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  cutting  down  of  expenses  and  the  crippling  of 
the  service  has  resulted  not  only  in  increasing  the  number  of 
accidents  per  train  mile,  but  has  tended  to  make  tboee  accidents 
that  do  occur  more  disastrous  than  they  would  have  been  under 
normal  conditions.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  mak- 
ing this  as  a  positive  assertion,  but  merely  as  putting  it  forth 
as  a  suggestion  for  one  of  the  reasons  of  what  has  occurred. 
The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  accidents  that  we  reported  for 
1894  in  which  an  engineer  or  fireman  was  killed  or  injured  : 

Blowlns  out  of  cylinder  b«»d 2 

plnj 1 

BoardlDg  train  ia  motion l 

Boiler  explof  iocs , 15 

Bnokintwo l 

Broken  a^le i 

•'       conaectins-Tods S 

"       rail! s 

"      ifid«ra(t« 5 

"       tir«8 1 

tracks , J 

Barned  bridges 1 

BurstiQK  srtn-pipc I 

"       gan^e-glan 4 

Cars  blown  on  track 4 t 

Ci:tle  on  track It 

C::iiSiit  between  can 6 

Cavc-in 1 

CoUitiona U( 

Crashed  aader  easinc '. 1 

Cat  In  cab  window 1 

DefectiTC  air  brake I 

"        bridgca 7 

Demilmenu 38 

Falli3;  from  engine 10 

Flyicg  reTeree  lever i 

Foresifires S 

Gaa  explosion .„ 1 

Jumping  from  cnpne , 6 

LaBdalldes U 

Misplaced  ewitches ; S7 

ObeimctioDS  OS  track  6 

Open  drawbridge 1 

Overtumin^of  engine 1 

Rails  spreading ; 3 

Repair!  DS  sxates I 

Rnnawa;  enginea 1 

trains S 

Running  into  liand-car S 

"     oflfloit 4..... '. : 

Rnnover t 

Stone  throwing : 2 

StrUcera  ..  6 

Struclc  bj  aih'Ptn  lever 1 

"       "    caronaidine S 

"       "   engine » 

"       "    obstraction 8 

"       "   train • S 

Suffocated  by  aaow „.... 1 

Suicide 1 

Tbrowii  from  engiB* ., S 

Train  burned ..».  I 

"      robbera ,. 3 

*'      wractttnif 46 

Trest'.e  burned 3 

Tnhcs  bn  rating Z 

Unknown 11 

Washout :  3 

Total 309 

Referring  to  this  list,  we  find  that  eolliaiona  are  by  far  (he 
most  prolific  sources  of  danger,  there  having  been  116  during 
the  year  ;  next  come  deraiSnents,  at  36  ;  misplaced  switches, 
37  ;  train-wrecking,  2G  ;  cattle  on  the  track,  19  ;  boiler  explo- 
sions, 15  ;  landslides,  14  ;  and  those  attributed  to  unknown 
causes,  11.  If  wc  compare  this  with  the  similar  list  published 
in  March,  1894.  we  find  that  the  accidents,  taken  in  the  order 
of  frequency,  stand  in  nearly  the  same  relations  in  both  in- 
stances. At  that  time  ihey  ran  :  Collisions,  falling  from  en- 
gine, misplaced  switches,  boiler  explosions,  struck  by  obstruc- 
tion, cattle  on  tlie  track,  runaway  engine  and  unknown.  From 
this  comparison  of  nearly  two  years  of  observations  it  would 
seem  that  one  is  warranted  in  asserting  that  collisions  are  by 
long  odds  the  most  fruitful  source  of  railway  disasters,  and 
that  derailments  and  misplac«l  switches  are  a  dose  second. 
While  train-wrecking  has  assumed  a  prominent  place  in  the 
records  of  the  past  year,  this  danger  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  de-  • 
feet  in  the  niilway  system.  One-half  of  the  total  cases  of 
train-wrecking  of  the  year  occurred  during  the  months  of  July 
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aad  August,  at  the  time  of  the  strike  of  the  American  Railway 
Union,  and  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  attribute  the  epidemic  to 
that  as  the  cau.sc.  Sucli  accidents  as  boiler  explosions,  land- 
slides and  cattle  on  the  track  are  of  about  equal  importance, 
and  should  be  attributed  to  the  departments  responsible.  The 
mechanical  duparlment  must  father  the  explosions,  the  chief 
engineer  the  landslides,  and  the  road  department  the  cattle  on 
the  track.  Not  that  all  of  these  disasters  should  be  put  direct- 
ly upon  the  shoulders  of  the  heads  of  these  several  depart- 
ments, but  they  are  supposed  to  see  that  the  work  confided 
to  them  is  executed  with  safety  and  diligence  ;  and  while 
many  accidents  occur  that  it  would  undoubtedly  be  impossible 
to  avert  by  any  human  foresight,  it  is  equally  true  that  mjiny 
are  directly  due  to  carelessness  in  maintenance,  inspection,  or 
construction  for  which  no  excuse  can  be  found.  Acting  on 
this  basis,  aud  taking  the  accidents  as  they  are  recorded,  we 
should  place  the  responsibility  as  follows  : 

Opentinc  department ISTi 

.     Road  " 6S 

Mechanical       "  44 

Personal  Deellgance 4* 

Violation  of  tbe  criminal  lawi 37 

Uoanisnable IT 

Total 309 

Thus,  out  of  399  accidents  345  are  traceable  to  the  several 
departments,  the  mechanical  department  beiug  respooaible  for 
about  12}  per  cent,  of  the  345,  or  11  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
In  reviewing  these  accidents  one  year  ago,  we  said  that  "  the 
predomiooace  of  collisions  over  every  other  form  of  accident 
simply  means  that  suitable  proviaioo  has  not  been  made  for 
the  protection  of  trains  ;  in  short,  that  the  block  system  is  not 
considered  necessary."  It  would  be  interesting  and  somewhat 
startling,  too.  we  think,  if  the  facts  bearing  on  the  accidcrsts 
of  collisions  and  misplaced  switches  could  be  investii^ated  so 
that  the  exact  ratio  due  to  u  lack  of  suitable  sigaals  could  be 
ascertained.  Then,  if  we  could  obtain  the  actual  cost  to  the 
railroad  companies  of  these  disasters,  there  is  but  very  little 
doubt  that  a  substantial  payment  could  be  made  on  the  cost  of 
equipment  with  interlocking  signals  had  these  accidents  not 
occurred.  The  great  trouble  in  the  introduction  of  the  block 
system  is  that  when  an  accident  does  not  occur  there  is  no 
means  of  presenting  an  estimate  of  the  saving  that  might  be 
made  in  case  it  had.  There  is  a  disposition  to  consider  that  as 
long  as  the  horse  has  not  been  stolen  there  is  no  danger  that  he 
will  be.  But  in  reviewing  such  a  mass  of  matter  as  that  em- 
braced in  these  reports  one  is  struck,  on  making  the  compari- 
son, with  the  small  proportion  of  minor  collisions  and  derail- 
ments that  occur  on  roads  that  have  an  inteilockiog  system  of 
signals  in  use,  as  compared  with  those  that  are  not  so  equipped  ; 
and  were  it  not  that  comparisons  are  exceedingly  odious  in 
some  cases,  it  would  be  possible  to  call  attention  totlie  nuirked 
falling  off  in  the  frequency  of  accidents  of  this  class  00  certain 
roads  that  have  put  the  block  system  into  use. 

With  the  exception  of  these  isolated  instances,  we  regret  to 
be  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  so  change  in 
the  conditions  of  the  safeguards  existing  on  the  roads  ut  the 
United  States  from  that  prevailing  one  year  ago.  There  arc 
about  the  same  number  of  minor  accidents,  such  as  the  coIla[)s- 
ing  of  tubes,  the  bursting  of  water-glasses,  aud  defective  con 
struction  in  small  detaiU  ;  the  only  improvement  that  is  de- 
cidedly apparent  is  the  smaller  number  of  boiler  explosions. 
These  have  fallen  away  by  nearly  one-half  ;  and  while  this 
may  be  attributed  to  the  smaller  number  of  twilers  iu  use,  we 
arc  disposed  to  think  that  the  agitiition  of  the  subject  of  boiler 
inspection  by  several  of  the  railway  clubs  during  the  post  sea- 
son has  bad  somethiug  to  do  with  the  awakening  of  the  men  io 
charge  to  the  great  im])ortance  of  this  branch  of  the  service, 
and  that  there  is  actually  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
affairs.  But  even  though  this  may  be  so,  there  is  ample  room 
for  further  advance  ;  still  it  must  l)e  n  matter  of  congratulation 
to  the  mechanical  departments  that  they  are  responsible  for 
less  injury  to  life  and  property  than  either  the  roiid  or  operiit- 
ins  departmeots.  One  reason  for  this  may  lie  in  the  fact  that 
the  pertonnci  is  of  a  rather  higher  gnide  than  that  employed 
on  the  track  and  on  the  trains,  and  a  higher  st.andurd  of  disci- 
pline can  be  maiataiaed,  but  mauy  of  the  defects  of  Uie  operat- 
ing departmeat  would  probably  disappe.tr  if  it  was  provided 
with  a  better  ineans  of  handlirig  and  controlling  the  move- 
ment of  the  trains  over  the  road,  while  the  accidents  attribut- 
able to  the  road  depnrtment  would  fall  off  if  engineers  were 
more  particular  about  the  locution  of  signal  posts  and  other 
obstructions  near  the  line  of  ruils,  for  there  is  hardly  a  month 
wherein  we  are  not  called  upon  to  chronicle  the  maiming  or 
killing  of  an  engineer  or  fireman  struck  by  some  object  jilaced 
*  .HO  near  the  rails  as  to  strike  the  man  iis  he  leans  from  tlie  cab 
window  or  gangway.— a  condition  for  which  there  is  no  possi- 
ble excuse,  ijnd  which  is  truly  a  c.isc  of  criminal  uogligouce. 
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In  deference  to  a  custom  long  established,  by  which  the 
president-elect  is  expected  to  read  a  paper  on  some  subject 
with  which  he  is  more  or  less  familiar,  I  have  thought  that  a 
brief  review  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
iron,  as  witnessed  by  myself,  and  reaching  back  to  1838,  would 
interest  some  of  our  older  members  and  give  our  younger  ones 
a  glimpse  into  the  trials  and  difficulties  encountered  in  those 
early  days  by  the  pioneers  in  this  great  industry. 

In  1840,  12  to  20  tons  of  pig  iron  was  the  make  of  a  furnace 
per  week — at  this  time  from  1,200  to  2,000  gross  tons. 

In  1840,  3  to  4  tons  No  4  wire  rods  per  turn.  They  have 
lately  made  176  gross  tons  in  1 1  hours. 

In  1840  I  have  not  the  quantity  of  puddled  iron  made  :  but 
it  was  small,  as  puddling  was  in  its  infancy.  In  1890,  there 
was  made  2,518,174  gross  tons. 

The  earliest  rolling-mill  statistics  arc  in  1856,  in  which  we 
produced  a  total  of  498,060  gross  tons  of  all  kinds  of  rolled 
iron. 

In  1840,  we  produced  of  pig  iron  286,903  gross  tons  ;  in 
1890,  9,202,703  gross  tons,  which  is  more  than  has  been  pro- 
duced by  any  other  nation. 

The  incidents  of  which  I  shall  make  mention  were  of  such 
an  every-day,  practical  character  that  they  never  have  found 
their  way  into  print. 

My  first  practical  experience  in  iron-making  was  in  1836, 
while  a  cub  apprentice  in  a  country  machine  and  blacksmith 
shop,  when  I  was  sent  out  to  a  Charcoal  furnace  to  do  some 
repair  work.  The  furnace  was  blown  by  water  power,  the 
motor  being  an  undershot  wheel  having  a  wooden  shaft,  io  the 
ends  of  which  were  secured  cast-iron  winged  gudgeons,  one 
of  which  bad  a  crank  cast  on  it,  in  which  the  craiik-pin  was 
inserted  that  drove  the  connecting-rod  and  piston  in  the 
wooden  blowing-tubs,  as  they  were  called.  The  dimensions 
of  the  furnace  are  unknown,  but  it  made  about  12  tons  of  iron 
per  week  when  it  worked  well ;  and  when  it  did  'not  work 
well,  which  was  often  the  case,  it  made  none.  The  particular 
job  I  was  seat  to  do  was  to  put  io  a  new  blast-pipe  connecting 
the  m.aiQ  blast-pipe  with  the  tuyere  of  the  furnace  ;  and  when 
I  got  it  up  in  plac3,  to  my  chagrin,  I  found  it  did  not  reach 
the  opening  iu  the  stack  by  about  10  in.,  the  conclusion  being 
that  some  one  had  made  a  big  blunder,  something  that  hap- 
pened sometimes,  even  iu  thosedays  -,  and  the  suppositiou  was 
that  it  must  have  been  the  man  who  made  the  pipe,  as  the 
workmen  in  those  days  took  their  own  measurements,  and  in 
case  of  a  mistake  they  generally  irot  what  wo  called  a  "  blow- 
ing up,"  and  if  the  error  was  made  by  a  cub,  he  got  an  espe- 
cially rough  one.  While  I  was  thinking  the  matter  over,  and 
wondering  if  1  had  better  take  the  pipe  back  to  the  shop,  sev- 
eral miles  away,  or  move  the  furnace  up  to  meet  it,  the  man 
who  ran  the  furnace,  or  founder,  as  he  was  called,  came  along, 
and  his  appearance  just  at  this  juncture  was  not  a  pleasant 
one  for  me.  as  I  expected  that  when  he  saw  that  the  pipe  did 
not  reach  the  tuyere  he  would  give  roe  a  blast,  and  a  hot  one 
as  well.  To  my  surprise,  he  looked  at  it  "for  a  moment,  and 
said  it  was  just  right.  But  white  this  let  me  out,  I  could  not 
but  think  it  ought  to  have  reached  to  the  tuyere.  I  afterward 
learned  that  the  connection  was  made  with  a  leather  pipe 
called  a  boot.    I  still  thought  they  ought  to  go  into  the  tuyere. 

In  the  neighborhood  where  I  spent  my  younger  days  there 
were  several  mills  for  rolling  boiler  plate,  and  as  a  boy  I  spent 
much  time  in  watching  what  at  that  time  was  an  interestin/r 
sight  to  me.  While  there  were  several  mills  there,  the  one  I 
propose  to  speak  of  was  the  oldest,  and,  as  it  is  claimed,  the 
Srst  mill  in  the  Uniied  Stales  to  roll  plates  to  make  boilers,  it 
then  having  the  reputation  of  making  very  superior  platet:, 
and,  [  am  glad  to  si^y,  it  still  sustains  its  early  acquired  fame. 
As  a  history  of  this  mill  reaches  buck  more  than  fifty  years 
from  Ihe  time  I  first  knew  it,  my  knowledge  of  its  beginning 
was  obtained  from  the  old  people  whf)  lived  in  the  neightx>r- 
hood  and  from  some  of  the  old  workmen  who  had  lieen  em- 
ployed in  it,  and  I  hope  what  they  told  mc  will  interest  you, 
as  it  did  me  to  he»ir  it. 

In  1790,  Isaac  Pentiock,  the  great-grand f;ither  of  the  present 
proprietors  of  the  Lukens  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  began  the 
manufacture  of  iron  iit  a  place  on  Buck  Run,  Chester  County, 
Ph.,  called  Kokchy,  about  four  miles  south  of  Coatesville. 
Isaac  Pcnnock  wits  raise<l  ,is  a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  his  p:irents  .strongly  objected  to  his  going  into  :i  business 
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about  wliich  he  knew  nothing,  as  they  fell  he  would  squander 
his  money.  The  mill  he  first  built  was  called  the  Federal  Slit- 
ling  Jlill.  In  1810  he  bought  a  sawmill  property  on  the 
Brandy  wine,  near  Coateuville,  which  he  converted  into  an  iron 
mill.  This  mill,  which  at  the  time  was  called  the  Brandy- 
wine,  has  since  developed  into  the  immense  plant  it  now  is. 

In  1816  Dr.  Charles  Lukens,  a  son-in-law  of  Isaac  Pennock, 
came  into  possession  of  the  property,  and  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  iron-making  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1825  ; 
and  it  is  claimed  that  it  was  between  these  dates  that  the  first 
boiler  plates  were  made  in  this  country  and  in  this  mill.  At 
the  death  of  Dr.  Lukens,  his  widow,  in  accordance  with  his 
special  request,  continued  to  carry  on  the  business,  although 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  there  were  no  railroads  in  those 
days  and  the  finished  iron  had  to  be  teamed  to  Philadelphia, 
a  distance  of  36  miles,  or  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  26  miles,  while 
the  coal  used  was  hauled  from  Columbia,  about  35  miles 
away  ;  yet,  in  spite  of  these  difBculiies,  she  carried  on  the 
iron-making  busmess,  hiring  a  superintendent  to  look  after  the 
works  and  the  workmen,  while  she  herself  managed  the  busi- 
ness of  the  office.  Mrs.  Lukens  was  considered  an  extraordi- 
nary business  woman.  She  built  up  a  business  which  has  been 
continuously  successful  up  to  the  present,  and  which  has  re- 
mained in  the  same  family  for  four  generations  ;  and  it  was  in 
honor  of  her  extraordinary  abilities  that  the  name  of  the  works 
was  changed  from  Brandywine  to  Lukens. 

Originally  the  sheets  were  made  from  a  single  charcoal 
bloom,  the  bloom  having  been  made  in  the  old-fashioned  forge 
fire,  then  rehcate<l  over  an  ordinary  grate  fire  and  rolled  into 
lilates  or  sheets,  which  sheets  were  shipped  without  being 
sheared,  the  shearings  in  those  daj's  being  cut  into  nails.  But 
afterward  they  put  up  a  reverberatory  heating  furnace,  in 
which  they  worketl  up  the  scrap  themselves.  The  plate  rolls, 
as  near  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  were  about  16  to  18  in.  in 
diameter,  and  from  3  to  4  ft.  long  in  the  body,  and  were  driven 
b}-  an  undershot  water-wheel.  It  is  said  that  many  a  time, 
when  it  looked  as  if  the  mill  would  stall,  the  workmen  would 
rush  for  the  water-wheel,  climb  upon  its  rim,  and  by  their 
tmited  weight  help  the  pass  through  the  rolls,  thus  prevent- 
ing a  stall,  which  meant  Are  cracked  rolls,  and.  later  on,  broken 
ones.  This  water-wheel  was  afterward  supplemented  by  a 
breast-wheel  so  geare<l  as  to  give  more  power  to  the  rolls.  This 
enabled  them  to  use  larger  rolls,  but  the  gearing  gave  so  much 
trouble  that  they  finallv  abandoned  the  use  of  the  water-wheel 
and  put  in  a  steam  engine  and  enlarged  their  rolls  to  21  in.  in 
diameter  and  66  in.  between  the  iournals.  This  was  again 
changed  to  25  in.  in  diameter  and  84  in.  long  chilled  rolls. 
.Vfter  several  other  changes,  they  at  last  put  in  three  high- 
'liilled  rolls  34  in.  in  diameter  by  120  in.  long,  a  large  Corliss 
engine  to  drive  them,  automatic  lifting  tables,  etc. 

The  weight  and  size  of  the  early  boiler  plates,  as  made  on 
the  oldest  mill,  I  have  been  unable  to  get ;  but  it  is  not  sup- 
posed that  they  attempted  anything  weighing  over  500  lbs., 
and  probablj'  300  lbs.  was  nearer  their  limit.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  this  one  mill  I 
Would  say  that,  as  now  enlarged,  they  readily  roll  plates  119 
in.  wide  and  50  to  60  ft.  long.  The  little  old  mill,  in  which 
the  workmen  had  to  climb  on  the  wheel  to  help  make  it  go 
round,  is  one  of  the  best  plate  mills  in  the  country,  and  its 
owners  and  managers  are  the  great-grandchildren  of  Isaac 
Pennock.  who  in  1790,  built  the  Federal  Slitting  Mill  on  Buck 
Run,  and,  in  1810,  on  the  banks  of  the  Brandywine,  what  was 
called  the  Brandywine  Mill. 

In  the  year  1845  I  went  to  Xorrislown,  Pa.,  and  assisteti  in 
the  building  of  what,  at  that  time,  was  considered  the  lK;st 
mill  for  making  bar  iron  in  this  country  :  in  fact,  it  was  called 
a  model  mill,  and  in  many  respects  it  was  so.  While  it  was  a 
geared  mill,  it  was  so  much  better  built  than  any  other  mill 
of  the  kind  that  it  was  expected  that  it  would  give  little  or  no 
trouble  on  that  score.  But  we  were  sadly  disappointed  ;  for, 
soon  after  starting,  the  gears  iMjgan  to  give  way.  the  l>ack-lasli 
and  the  jar  of  the  rolls  causing  the  teeth  to  breivk  and  drop 
out. 

I  was  given  charge  of  the  machinery,  and.  of  course,  had  to 
look  after  the  gear-wheels.  At  times  the  entire  wheels  would 
seem  to  go  t«  pieces  at  once  ;  at  other  times  the  arms  would 
crack,  and  then  again  the  teeth  would  break— each  break,  of 
course,  stopping  the  entire  mill.  Then  all  hands  had  to  work 
day  and  night  to  get  s'arted  again.  .\t  first  we  had  to  go  to 
^e  foundry  to  get  such  parts  as  had  l>een  broken  made  orer. 
This,  of  course,  caused  considerable  delay,  and  to  avoid  this 
loss  of  time  we  began  to  keep  segments  of  gearing  on  hand, 
anil  we  had  separate  wroughtiron  teeth  made  rcatly  for  inser- 
tion, and  kept  clamps  ready  to  strengthen  broken  arms.  With 
such  extendc<!  experience,  I  became  quite  an  expert  in  insert- 
•ngU'cth,  and  it  was  no  doubt  due  to  this  fact  that  on  the  oc- 
fivsion  of  several  hundreds  of  my  friends  coming  to  Bethlehem 


not  long  ago  I  was  arrested  at  the  banquet  and  tiied  on  tLe 
charge  of  practising  dentistry  without  first  having  procured  a 
license  or  diploma  I 

Soon  after  the  mill  started,  I  was  placed  in  charge  of  it  on 
the  night-turn,  including  the  puddling  furnaces  and  the  few 
heating  furnaces  used  for  rolling  covers.  While  this  added 
somewhat  to  my  duties,  it  proved  of  great  advantage  to  me, 
as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  practical  knowledge 
of  iron-making.  Later  on,  I  was  given  charge  of  the  mill  on 
the  day-tuin,  which  practically  meant  both  day  and  night,  as 
it  was  during  the  day  that  everything  had  to  be  arranged  for 
the  night-work  before  supper  could  be  eaten  or  rest  obtaioed, 
and  often  to  the  loss  of  both.  In  a  short  time  I  received,  in 
addition  to  my  other  duties,  that  of  having  charge  of  the  roll- 
turning  and  of  seeing  thiit  the  iron  rolled  was  properly  fiu- 
ishetl.  In  short,  I,  who  had  entered  the  mill  as  a  machinist, 
was  now  in  charge  as  an  iron-master  :  and  it  was  in  connection 
with  this  new  departure  that  my  troubles  began. 

In  those  early  days  the  chemistry  of  iron-making  was  un- 
known—at  least  in  this  country — and  iron-makers  were  often 
but  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  At  the  present  lime,  if  there 
is  any  trouble  with  the  product  of  an  iron  or  a  steel  mill,  the 
chemist  is  sent  for,  and  he  is  expected  to  carefully  analyze  the 
ore,  fuel,  flux,  ciuder,  and  even  the  furnace  linings,  and  find 
and  eliminate  the  troublesome  element,  whatever  it  be,  that  is 
damaging  the  product.  But  in  the  early  days  of  iron-making 
we  had  no  such  help,  and  had  to  feel  our  way  as  best  we  could. 
The  process  of  making  bar-iron  by  the  use  of  the  charcoal 
forge  hiid  become  too  exiiensive  for  iron  to  be  used  for  ordi- 
nary purposes,  and  the  art  of  making  bar-iron  by  the  puddling 
process  was  the  only  other  means  of  any  promise  to  which  we 
could  turn  for  relief.  Puddling  was  at  that  time  done  by  what 
was  called  the  fermenting  process,  in  which  white  iron  only 
could  l>e  used  ;  and  we  soon  learned  that  only  a  few  brands  of 
pig  iron  could  thus  be  worked  into  merchantable  bar-iron,  as 
by  reason  of  being  cold  short  it  often  proved  worthless  ;  snd 
the  worst  of  this  was,  we  did  not  know  what  caused  it.  As 
the  works  were  built  to  make  high-grade  bar-iron,  which 
must  be  neutral,  we  were  in  a  great  quandary,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  turn  ;  but  as  the  only  way  out  was  to  keep  on 
ex|)erimentiiig,  we  did  so,  sometimes  finding  a  pig  metal  that 
gave  good  results.  Then  all  at  once  it  would  go  wrong  again, 
and  why,  we  could  not  tell,  but  it  was  always  in  order  to  lay 
it  on  the  poor  puddler  and  to  give  him  a  good  "  blowing  up." 
At  times  we  found  that  by  mixing  several  brands  of  char- 
coal-pig we  would  get  good  results  ;  but  as  the  price  of  bar- 
iron  was  low  we  could  not  afford  to  use  high-priced  pig,  and 
so  we  began  to  experiment  with  anthracite  iron — and  with  the 
oldlinie  troubles,  or  even  worse,  as  wo  got  both  cold  and  red- 
slurt  iron.  At  this  time  one  of  the  blast  furnaces  which  bad 
been  making  charcoal-iron  began  to  use  anthracite  coal  for 
fuel.  In  our  distn  ss  we  tried  some  of  their  pigs  and  got  quite 
good  results,  the  bars  not  being  cold-short,  but  quite  incHncd 
to  red -shortness,  and  for  many  purposes,  such  as  shafting,  car 
axles,  heavy  bolls,  etc.,  proving  very  suitable.  But  for  the 
use  of  the  blacksmiths  the  iron  was  quite  unfit.  They  Ihen 
knew  nothing  about  working  red-short  iron,  and,  of  coarse, 
they  condemned  it. 

Wc  have  now  learned  that  good  fibrous  iron  can  be  made 
from  anthracite  pig-metal,  but  for  the  highest  grades  of  bar- 
iron  we  were  still  compelled  to  use  cbarcoal-pig,  and  in  the 
old  way.  It  would  occupy  too  much  of  your  time  to  reUle  in 
detail  the  long  series  of  experiments,  often  ending  in  diaaster, 
we  went  through,  never  knowing  when  the  iron  would  be 
good  or  what  it  was  that  made  it  red,  until  at  last,  by  accident, 
we  stumbled  on  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

We  noticed  that  when,  after  making  red  sliort  iron  (or  a 
time,  a  cliansc  was  made  to  neutral  iron,  the  iron  was  still  in- 
clined to  red -shortness.  In  a  day  or  two  the  red-shortness 
would  die  out,  and  we  would  gel  on  to  good  bar  iron  ;  and  it 
gniiluaily  dawned  on  us  that  the  trouble  might  come  irom  the 
cinder  that  was  left  in  the  furnace  when  red-short  iroa  was 
being  miwle.  So  when  we  next  changed  over  from  red-short 
to  neutral  iron  we  cleaned  all  the  cinder  out  of  the  fUTDaCe 
with  great  CAre,  and  refixed  it  with  neutral  cinder,  and  to  our 
great  j  )y  fonud  that  tlie  secret  of  our  troubles  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  lliat  we  could  now  make  neutral  or  red-short  iron 
as  we  wanted  to,  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty. 

While  the  experiences  and  trouble  gone  through  were  both 
p(>rplexing  and  annoying,  they  proved  of  great  value  to  me  in 
after  years,  and  especially  when  we  began  to  make  steel  by 
the  Bessemer  process  ;  for  I  had  early  learned  how  a  very 
small  percentage  of  an  objectionable  element,  either  in  the  ore, 
the  metal,  or  the  fuel,  would  greatly  damage  the  product.  In 
addition  to  the  trouble  we  were  having  in  making  the  iron, 
we  were  constantly  breaking  gearing,  spindles,  or  rolh  and 
couplings.     In  onlcr  to  reduce  the  cost  of  repairs  as  much  as 
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possible,  we  tried  to  have  some  part  of  the  train  made  strong 
eDOUgh  to  do  the  work  when  everything  was  going  right,  and 
weal(  enough  to  break  wlien  anything  was  going  wrong.  This 
was.  of  course,  a  cut-and-try  business  ;  sometimes  tlie  part  we 
intended  to  break  would  l)e  made  of  extra  strong  iron,  and 
then  it  would  fail  to  break  and  some  other  part  would  give 
way  ;  then  we  would  reduce  the  pattern  and  make  it  lighter, 
and  the  next  casting  made  of  that  pattern  might  happen  to  be 
weak  iron,  and  it  would  break  too  easily,  and  then  we  would 
have  to  strengthen  the  pattern  again  ;  and  so  from  day  to  day 
we  went  on,  with  one  break  after  another,  varied  occasionally 
by  the  giving  way  of  a  coupling-box,  spindle  or  breaking-box. 
The  latter  would  let  the  end  of  the  roll  rise  up  in  the  hous- 
ings, and  if  the  roll  was  a  collared  one,  off  would  go  the  col- 
lar, and  the  roll  would  l)e  ruined.  Of  course,  the  breaking  of 
teeth  in  the  gear-wheels  was  a  common  occurrence  ;  and  so 
much  trouble  came  from  this  source  that  I  remember  that, 
over  45  years  ago.  I  was  almost  inclined  to  register  a  vow  that 
I  would  never  again  have  anything  to  do  with  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery that  lia(l  a  cog- wheel  in  it. 

In  the  year  1854  David  Reeves,  together  with  a  few  of  his 
friends,  leased  a  works  for  making  iron  rails,  locate<l  at  Johns- 
town, Pa.  I  was  sent  there  to  complete  the  mill  and  to  super- 
intend its  working.  As  it  was  at  this  place  where  afterward 
great  and  important  changes  in  the  manufacture  of  rails  were 
introduced,  I  have  thought  that  a  brief  history  of  the  works 
would  be  of  some  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Society. 

The  works  were  originally  commenced  by  an  organization 
called  the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  but  after  the  mill  was  par- 
tially built  their  money  gave  out,  and  the  project  was  consid- 
ered a  failure.  It  was  at  this  lime  that  David  Reeves,  Matthew 
Newkirk,  (Jeorge  Trotter,  and  a  few  others,  joined  together 
and  leased  the  plant  as  it  stood  ;  Mr.  Beeves,  Mr.  Trotter  and 
Mr.  Newkirk  being  the  most  prominent  in  the  matter,  and  Mr. 
Newkirk  acting  as  the  business  manager. 

Mr.  Newkirk  then  gave  me  instructions  to  go  to  work  at 
once  and  complete  the  mill  as  soon  as  possible.  Having  pre- 
viously examined  the  works  with  great  care,  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  was  with  serious  misgivings  that  I  undertook  the  task. 
There  was  a  vast  amount  of  new  work  to  be  supplied,  and  I 
had  very  serious  doubts  as  to  the  efficiency  of  what  had  pre- 
viously been  done.  From  what  I  learned  as  to  the  kind  of 
pig-iron  that  was  to  be  used,  the  outlook  was  anything  but  en- 
couraging, and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  serious 
trouble  in  store  for  me  when  the  mill  would  be  readv  to  start ; 
and  I  can  now  testify  that  my  forebodings  were  fully  verified 
later  on. 

When  we  at  last  got  to  work  and  rolled  a  few  rails,  the 
edges  of  their  flanges  looked  like  saw-teeth,  and  the  head  was 
rough  and  full  of  small  holes,  and  everybody  about  the  mill, 
from  the  owners  to  the  water-boy,  was  disguste<l  and  sick. 
This  was  especially  true  concerning  the  heaters  and  the  men 
about  the  rolls,  for  they  were  paid  by  the  ton  of  finished  rails. 
It  was  the  general  conclusion  that  something  would  have  to 
be  done,  and  right  quickly,  too.  There  were  three  charcoal 
blast-furnaces  that  belonged  to  the  company,  one  of  which 
happened  to  be  in  blast  at  the  time,  so  we  got  some  charcoal- 
pig  and  puddled  it  and  rolled  it  into  covers  for  the  bottoms  of 
the  rails,  the  common  iron  being  above  them.  These  piles 
were  rolled  so  as  to  put  the  charcoal-iron  on  the  edges  of  the 
flanges.  This  worked  pretty  well  as  far  as  the  flanges  went, 
but  it  did  not  cure  the  trouble  with  the  heads  ;  so  we  had  to 
roll  other  covers  for  the  tops  of  the  piles,  to  make  the  head  of 
the  rail  good  ;  and  with  hot  and  cold  patching,  and  a  liberal 
use  of  putty,  we  managed  to  get  some  rails  that  passed  mus- 
ter. By  continually  experimenting  in  the  piling  of  the  iron, 
and  changing  mixtures,  we  finally  got  out  some  fairly  good 
rails  ;  but  the  engine  and  fly-wheel  driving  the  train  were  of 
such  a  construction  that  it  was  not  safe  to  run  it  over  fifty 
revolutions  per  minute,  which  was  too  slow  to  make  rails  out 
of  the  materials  we  were  using. 

One  of  the  most  serious  troubles  was  that  the  forxvard  end 
of  the  pile  would  split  open  in  the  rolls,  so  that,  when  we 
came  to  enter  it  in  the  next  pass,  it  refused  to  go  in,  and  much 
time  was  lost  in  bunting  it  in  the  buggy,  conseouently  cooling 
the  pile  to  such  an  extent  that  when  the  rolls  did  get  hold  of 
It,  spindles,  coupling-boxes,  and  sometimes  the  rolls  themselves, 
would  break,  causing  both  expense  and  delay,  which,  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  depression  in  business,  led  to  troubles 
that  brought  the  enterprise  to  an  end. 

Again  a  new  company  was  forme<l,  anil  it  was  known  as 
Wo^,  Morrell  &  Company.  It  was  in  part  made  up  by  David 
Reeves,  Charles  Wood,  Matthew  Newkirk,  George  Trotter, 
D.  J.  Morrell,  John  Shoenberger,  and  E.  Y.  Townsend.  Mr. 
Charles  Wood  was  made  President,  E.  Y.  Townsend,  Vice- 
President,  and  D.  J.  Morrell,  General  Manager.  The  change 
in  the  organization  of  the  company  did  not,  however,  change 


the  troubles  in  the  manufacture  of  the  rails  nor  increase  the 
output,  both  exceedingly  important  matters,  which,  unless 
they  could  be  greatly  improved,  would  still  leave  the  hand- 
writing of  failure  on  the  wall.  Having,  in  view  of  the  past, 
and  remembering  my  former  doubts,  gone  over  the  entire  sub- 
ject again,  I  made  up  my  mind  as  to  what  must  be  done  to 
make  a  success  ;  and  I  was  prepared  to  submit  my  plans  and 
recommendations  to  the  new  company. 

My  plan  was  to  build  an  entirely  new  trtin  of  rolls,  and  to 
make  them  three-high  and  20  in.  in  diameter.  This  involved 
a  new  engine  with  a  fly-wheel  that  could  be  run  al  100  revo- 
lutions should  it  be  desirable  to  do  so.  In  fact,  it  practically 
meant  an  entirely  new  rail-mill.  When  the  plan  was  sub- 
miited  to  the  company  they  said  at  once  it  could  not  be  done, 
for  the  reason  that  the  expense  would  be  too  great ;  and  be- 
sides, the  mill  they  had  was  an  entirely  new  mill,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  very  best  in  the  country,  and  thev  did  not 
see  why  {<  could  not  be  made  to  do  gooa  work.  Finally,  I 
succeened  in  convincing  some  of  the  managers  that  something 
must  be  done,  and  that  if  they  would  adopt  my  recommenda- 
tions I  was  certain  of  success.  After  consulting  together,  they 
directed  me  to  go  on  and  build  an  18  in.  twohigh  geared  train 
to  take  the  place  of  the  train  we  had.  To  this  I  replied  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  that  I  would  not  do  it,  as  it  would  be 
money  thrown  away.  To  my  refusal,  they  said  the  position 
taken  was  a  most  arbitrary  one,  and  one  I  hud  no  right  to  take, 
as  I  was  in  their  employ  on  a  salary  to  manage  their  works, 
and  that  they  had  some  right  to  say  what  should  be  done.  To 
this  I  assented  partially,  but  at  the  same  time  told  them  that 
if  they  continued  in  the  line  they  were  in  there  would  in  a 
short  time  be  held  a  large  funeral,  and  I  did  not  intend  to  slay 
and  attend  it.     At  this  the  meeting  adjourned. 

In  a  few  days  they  gave  me  permission  to  go  on  and  build 
such  a  mill  as  I  wanted,  but  they  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  make  the  rolls  18  in.  instead  of  20  in.  in  diameter  ;  and,  by 
way  of  compromise,  I  consented  (which  was  a  mistake),  and 
began  to  build  the  new  train  and  make  other  important  changes 
about  the  mill. 

Alx)ut  the  time  we  had  the  patterns  for  the  new  train  and 
engine  completed  we  were  brought  to  a  stop  by  a  protest  in 
the  form  of  a  legal  document,  holding  the  managing  partners 
personally  responsible  for  the  building  of  a  new  mill.  This, 
of  course,  was  an  unexpected  stunner,  and  all  work  was  sus- 
pended. 

One  Sund.iy  morning,  when,  as  I  now  realize,  I  ought  to 
have  been  at  church,  Mr.  Townsend  came  down  to  the  miU, 
where  I  was  alone,  and  brought  with  him  tlie  legal  protest  and 
read  it  to  me.  After  all  these  years,  no  person  other  than  my- 
self can  fully  appreciate  the  trying  position  the  managers  were 
in.  On  the  one  hand,  I  was  urging  them  to  go  on  and  build 
a  mill  on  an  untried  plan,  and  absolutely  refusing  to  build  the 
twohigh  geared  mill  they  asked  for,  feeling  that  such  a  mill 
would  only  in  a  small  way  mitigate  the  troubles  we  had  gone 
through,  and  that  the  money  spent  on  such  a  plant  would  be 
thrown  away.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  strong  party 
of  stockholders  protesting  in  the  most  positive  manner  against 
going  on  with  my  plans,  and  notifying  the  managers  that  they 
would  hold  them  personally  liable  for  all  the  loss  and  damage 
that  might  grow  out  of  their  unwise  action,  as  they  considered 
this  action  to  be,  in  adopting  a  new  and  untried  method  that 
was  against  all  practice  in  this  and  the  old  country,  from 
which  at  that  time  we  obtained  our  most  experienced  iron- 
makers.  Besides,  prominent  iron-makers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  had  said  to  Mr.  Morrell  that  the  whole  business 
would  end  in  a  failure,  and  that  man  Fritz  would  ruin  them. 
The  heaters  and  rollers  were  also  opposed  to  my  plans,  and 
they  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  managers  and  to 
say  to  them  that  the  three-hiiih  train  would  never  work  ;  that 
they  themselves  would  suffer  by  reason  of  its  adoption,  but 
that  if  the  managers  would  put  in  a  two-high  geare<l  train, 
which  was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  the  mill  would  »jo  all  right. 

As  I  look  back  to  that  eventful  Sunday  morning  long  years 
ago,  when,  silting  on  a  pile  of  discarded  rails,  with  evidences 
of  failure  on  every  side,  Mr.  Townsend  and  myself  quietly  and 
seriously  talked  over  the  history  of  the  past,  the  difficulties  of 
the  present,  and  the  uncerhiinties  of  the  future,  I  cannot  but 
feel,  in  view  of  what  has  since  come  to  pass,  that  it  was  not 
only  a  critical  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Com- 
pany, but  as  well  the  turning-point  in  my  own  life.  For,  as 
Mr.  Townsend  rose  to  leave,  after  a  long  conference,  he  turned 
to  me  and  said  :  "  Fritz,  go  ahead  and  build  the  mill  as  you 
want  it."  I  asked  :  "  Do  you  say  so  ofllcially  t"  To  which 
he  replied  :  "  I  will  make  it  official."     And  he  did  so. 

I  want  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  say  that  to  no 
other  person  so  deservedly  belongs  the  ciedit,  not  only  of  the 
introduction  there  of  the  three-high  roll  train,  but  of  the  sub- 
sequent wonderful  j)rospeiity  that  came  to  the  Cambria  Iron 
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(*onipanv,  as  it  iloos  to  E.  Y.  Towiisend,  then  its  Vice-Presi- 
dent, liotbwithstanding  I  liad  now  tlie  consent  of  the  com- 
jxiny  to  go  on.  many  of  my  warmest  friends,  some  of  whom 
were  practical  iron-worliers,  came  to  me  and  urged  me  not  to 
try  so  foolish  an  experiment.  Tliey  said  I  had  taken  a  wrong 
position  in  refusing  to  build  the  kind  of  a  mill  the  company 
wanted  ;  that  in  all  probability  the  mill  I  wiis  getting  up  would 
prove  a  failure,  and,  being  a  young  man,  my  reputation  would 
Ije  ruined  for  life.  To  this  I  replied  tliat  possibly  they  were 
right  in  what  they  said,  but  that  I  had  given  the  subject  the 
most  careful  consideration,  and  was  ready  to  take  my  chances 
on  the  result.  Tlie  work  was  now  pushed  on  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble. In  the  construction  of  the  rail-train  I  made  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  old  practice,  which  was  to  provide  breaking 
pieces  here  and  there.  1  tried  to  make  everything  so  strong 
that  nothing  would  break.  One  of  the  previous  methods  was 
to  make  coupling-boxes  and  spindles  so  that  they  would  break 
when  any  extra  strain  would  come  on  them,  and  the  leading 
spindle  had  a  groove  cut  around  it  so  that  it  would  be  sure  to 
break  before  the  rolls.  The  result  was  the  constant  breaking 
of  some  of  these  safety  devices.  In  addition  to  all  these  de- 
vices there  was  what  was  called  a  breaking-box  on  top  of  the 
rolls  which  held  tlie  roll  in  position,  which  was  made  hollow, 
so  as  to  crush  if  the  strain  was  too  great.  I  directed  the  pat- 
tern maker  to  make  it  solid.  The  head  roller,  seeing  the  pat 
tern  was  solid,  went  to  the  pattern  maker  to  have  it  changed 
and  made  hollow,  as  he  supposed  it  had  been  made  so  by  mis- 
take, but  the  pattern-maker  refused  to  alter  it,  as  he  said  the 
"  old  man"  (as  they  called  me  40  years  ago)  had  ordered  it  to 
Ikj  made  that  way.  "  Well,"  said  the  roller,  "the  old  man 
has  gone  crazy  ;  and  if  that  box  is  put  in  as  it  is  the  mill  will 
be  smashed  to  pieces,  and  I  am  going  to  see  him  about  it," 
which  he  did,  and,  of  course,  I  told  him  the  box  was  going  in 
solid,  as  I  would  rather  have  one  grand  old  smash-up  once  m  a 
while  than  be  constantly  annoyed  by  the  breaking  of  spindles, 
couplings  and  breaking-boxes  ;  to  which  he  replied  :  "'  Well, 
you'll  get  it." 

The  new  mill  having  been  prepared  and  ready  to  put  in 
place,  the  old  mill  was  ^topped  on  the  evening  of  July  3, 1857, 
and  after  the  Fourth  I  commenced  to  tear  the  old  mill  out  and 
put  the  new  one  in,  and  also  to  put  in  the  new  engine,  while 
at  the  same  time  I  remodelled  everything  about  the  rail  depart- 
ment, and  raised  the  lloor-line  2  ft.  On  the  29tb  of  the  same 
month  everything  was  completed  and  the  mill  was  ready  to  be 
started.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  it  was  an  extremely  anxious 
time  for  me,  nor  need  1  add  that  no  engraved  cards  of  invita- 
tion were  sent  out,  that  not  being  the  custom  in  the  early  days 
of  iron-making  ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  had  been,  it  would  not  have 
been  observed  on  that  occasion.  As  the  heaters  to  a  man  were 
opposeti  to  the  new  kind  of  a  mill,  we  did  not  want  them  about  at 
the  start.  We  however  secured  one  out  of  the  lot,  who  was  the 
most  reasonable  one  among  them,  to  heat  the  piles  for  us,  and 
we  kept  the  furnace  smoking  for  several  days  as  a  blind.  At 
last,  everything  being  ready,  we  charged  six  piles.  About  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  first  pile  was  drawn  and  went 
through  the  rolls  w^ithout  the  least  hitch,  making  a  perfect 
rail.  You  can  judge  what  my  feelings  were  as  I  looked  upon 
that  perfect  and  first  rail  ever  made  on  a  three-high  mill  ;  and 
you  may  in  part  know  how  grateful  I  felt  toward  the  few 
faithful  men  who  were  about  me,  and  who  had  stood  by  me 
during  all  my  trials  and  dilliculties,  among  whom  were 
Alexander  Hamilton,  the  superintendent  of  the  mill,  and 
Thomas  Lapsly,  who  had  charge  of  the  rail  department,  Will- 
iam Canam  and  my  brother  George.  We  now  proceeded  to 
roll  the  other  Ave  piles.  When  two  more  pierfect  rails  had 
been  rolled  we  were  obliged  to  stop  the  engine,  for  the  reason 
that  we  were  so  intently  watching  the  rolls  that  the  engine  had 
been  neglected,  and,  Ixjing  new,  the  eccentric  strap,  for  want 
of  oil,  got  hot  and  bent  tlie  eccentric  rod  so  much  that  the  engine 
could  no  longer  be  worked.  As  it  would  have  taken  some  time 
to  straighten  the  rod  and  reset  the  valves,  the  remaining  piles 
were  hauled  out  from  the  furnace  on  the  mill  floor.  About 
this  time  the  heaters,  hearing  the  exhaust  of  the  engine,  came 
into  the  mill  in  a  body,  and  from  the  opposite  end  to  where  the 
rails  were.  Seeing  the  unrolled  piles  lying  on  the  floor,  they 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  new  train  was  a  failure  ;  and  their 
remarks  about  it  were  far  from  being  complimentary.  Mr. 
Hamilton,  coming  along  about  that  time,  and  hearing  what 
they  were  saying  about  the  mill,  turned  around,  and  using 
language  more  pointed  than  polite,  told  them  that  if  they 
would  go  down  to  the  other  end  of  the  mill  tliey  would  see 
three  handsomer  rails  tlian  had  ever  been  made  in  their  coun- 
try. The  next  day,  which  was  Friday,  we  ran  all  day,  and  at 
night  put  on  the  regular  nightlurn.  Everything  worked  well 
up  to  noon  of  Saturday,  it  l>eing  our  custom  to  stop  rolling  at 
that  time.  About  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  myself  left  the  mill,  and  on  our  way  home  we  congratu- 


lated each  other  on  the  fact  that  our  long  line  of  troubles  and 
disappointments  was  now  over.  About  an  hour  later  I  heard 
the  tirc-alarm  whistle  blow,  and  rushing  back  to  the  mill, 
found  it  one  mass  of  flame  from  one  end  to  the  other.  In  leas 
than  one  hour's  time  the  whole  building  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  a  story  started  that  the  new  machinery  was  a 
total  failure,  and  that  we  had  burned  the  mill  to  hide  our  blun- 
dering mistakes. 

The  situation  of  affairs  ou  that  Saturday  night  was  such  as 
might  appal  the  stoutest  heart  ;  the  result  of  our  labors  and 
anxieties  lay  there  a  mass  of  black  and  smoking  ruins,  and  the 
money  tliat  had  been  so  hard  to  get  with  which  to  build  the 
new  works  was  gone.  The  prospect  was  gloomy,  but  there 
was  one  gleam  of  light  amid  all  the  darkness,  and  that  was 
the  pile  of  new  and  jKjrfecl  rails  which,  as  Hamilton  had  said, 
had  never  been  beaten  by  Wales,  from  which  country  most  of 
the  iron  rails  used  here  came.  Above  all,  the  mill  had  been 
tried  and  found  to  work  magnificently,  and  it  wais  these  two 
facts  that  gave  us  all  fresh  courage,  and  enabled  us  to  rebuild 
the  mill. 

The  following  day,  Sunday,  was  devoted  to  rest  and  to  think- 
ing over  the  matter  ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  spent  in  the  milL 
On  Monday  morning  we  commenced  to  clear  up  the  wreck 
and  to  begin  the  work  of  rebuilding.  In  four  weeks  from 
that  time  the  mill  was  running,  and  made  30,000  tons  of  rails 
without  a  hitch  or  a  break  of  any  kind,  thus  making  the  Cam- 
bria Iron  Company  a  great  financial  success,  and  giving  them 
a  rail-mill  far  in  advance  of  any  mill  in  the  United  States — a 
position  they  held  unquestioned  until  the  revolutionary  inven- 
tion of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  came  into  general  use,  and  steel 
rails  pushed  to  the  wall  the  rails  previously  made  of  iron.  I 
do  not  now  intend  to  speak  of  the  wonderful  change  this  in- 
vention of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  brought  about  in  this  country, 
nor  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  rails  it  made 
possible.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  some  credit  for  this  great 
increase  is  fairly  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  three-high  roll- 
train  first  erected,  amid  the  most  discouraging  conditions,  in 
the  mill  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company  at  Johnstown  37  years 
ago. 

The  use  and  advantages  pertaining  to  the  three-high  train 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  making  of  iron  or  steel  rails. 
Let  any  practical  man  go  into  the  iron  or  steel  mills  of  this 
country,  and  he  will  see,  not  only  how  they  have  served  to  in- 
crease production,  but  also  how  iu  many  ways  their  use  has 
necessitated  other  improvements,  all  of  which  have  brought 
about  more  perfect  work. 

If  the  knowledge  we  had  in  the  early  daj's  of  making  bar-iron 
and  rails  was  incomplete  and  crude,  it  was  not  more  so  than 
tlie  knowledge  displayed  in  making  pig-iron.  About  1838  or 
1889,  Mr.  Kunzi,  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Fan-  & 
Kunzi,  large  manufacturing  chemists  in  Philadelphia,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  chemists  of  the  time,  made  some  experiments 
with  a  view  of  smelting  iron  with  anthracite  coal,  and  about 
1842  or  1848  he  built  a  blast  furnace  on  the  Schuylkill  River 
at  Spring  Slill,  and  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
make  iron  in  it  he  sent  for  Benjamin  Perry,  a  practical  fur- 
nace-man, to  come  and  take  charge  of  his  new  furnace,  which 
he  did,  and  succeeded  in  getting  it  in  good  working  shape  and 
making  fairly  good  iron. 

Mr.  Kunzi  was  thereupon  congratulating  Mr.  Perry  on  bis 
success,  and  said,  that  while  he  himself  knew  all  about  the 
chemistTv  of  iron,  he  knew  nothing  about  the  making  Of  it. 
To  this  Mi.  Perry  replied  that  he  knew  nothing  about  chem- 
istry, but  he  did  know  how  to  make  iron.  Shortly  afterward 
Mr.  Ptrry  thought  he  could  do  better  by  going  elsewhere  and 
blowing  in  other  anthracite  furnaces,  and  asked  Mr.  Kunzi  to 
let  him  off.  This  Mr.  Kunzi  did  not  wish  to  do,  and  he  invit- 
ed Mr.  Perry  to  come  up  to  his  house,  with  a  view  of  trying 
to  indue*  Iiim  to  remain.  In  connection  with  this,  quite  an 
amusing  stor}-  is  told.  During  the  interview  Mr.  Kunzi  talked 
abuut  the  chemistry  of  iron-making,  and  of  the  combustion  of 
coal,  etc.,  and  consequently  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  oxy-  ' 
gen  and  hydrogen,  all  of  which  became  rather  tiresome  to  Mr.  ' 
Perry,  who  supposed  that  he  had  been  invited  there  to  have  a  , 

drink,  and  he  said  to  Mr.  Kunzi  :  "  I  don't  know  a  d d 

thing  about  hydrogen  or  oxygen,  but  if  you  have  some  good 
Holland  gin,  1 11  take  some  of  that." 

Some  fl  f teen  years  later  it  was  my  fortune  to  have  the  same 
founder  in  charge  of  the  blast-furnaces  at  Cambria,  as  even  at 
that  time  he  was  looked  upon  as  being  the  most  practical  blast- 
furnace man  in  the  country.  While  he  was  with  me,  my 
friend,  John  Griflin,  of  Phoenixille,  paid  me  a  visit,  and  he 
wanted  to  meet  Mr.  Perry.  So  I  had  him  come  up  to  my  house, 
where  they  soon  got  to  talking  on  blast-furnace  practice  ;  and 
among  other  things  Mr.  Grittin  asked  him  about  the  coal  they 
were  using  for  making  coke,  to  which  he  replied  that  it  was 
bad,  being  full  of  brass.     Mr.  Griffin  said  :  "  Mr.  Perry,  you 
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nieiin  iron   pyrites."  "  Well,"  sni<l   Perry,  "  you  may  call   it, 

wh:it  you  (I (1  pk'iisc,  but  I  tell  you  it's  brass,"  and  the 

ninnner  in  which  he  spoke  was  ho  cmplmlic'  tlmt  Mr.  Gritlin 
wisely  conchulcd  not  to  pursue  any  further  that  liranch  of  the 
subject.  Yet  the  speaker  was  the  l>c8t  practical  furnace-man 
that  I  knew  at  that  time.. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  already  taxed  your  patience  far  beyond 
what  I  intended  when  I  liegan  this  paper  ;  but  the  subject  is 
one  in  which  1  have  l)een  preatly  interested  all  my  life,  ami 
perhaps  it  is  not  stranf^c  that  I  have  dwelt  upon  it  to  the  ex- 
tent I  have.     Yet,  after  all,  I  feel  that  I  have  come  far  short 


clrinirK  of  (hose  days,  there  was  not  much  they  could  not  ac- 
complish. 

I  would  not  feel  that  I  had  done  ray  whole  duty  in  my  refer- 
ence to  the  iron-making  of  the  past,  in  which  I  had  a  ptart,  did 
I  not  place  on  record  my  admiration  of  and  my  obligation  to 
the  trusty,  faithful  and  stalwart  men  Whom  during  these  many 
years,  from  time  to  time,  I  had  about  me.  Tliey  were,  for  the 
most  part,  uneducated  young  men  from  o(T  the  adjoining 
farms,  or  had  received  their  training  as  woodsmen  or  as  work- 
ers in  the  collieries,  charcoal  furnaces,  or  bloomeries  scattered 
aliout  in  the  hills  :  they  knew  little  of  science  or  of  school 
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of  showing  you  the  real  condition  of  the  iron  business  when  I 
first  became  connected  with  it,  56  years  ago.  I  would  like  to 
have  describe<l  the  shops  and  the  tools  we  then  had  ;  but  time 
will  not  permit.  The  younger  members  who  visit  the  im- 
mense iron  and  steel  plants  of  the  present  day  will  never  know 
how  the  old-lime  iron  maker  managed  to  get  along  with  only 
the  commonest  and  crudest  tooh  and  appliances,  many  of  which 
have  long  since  gone  out  of  existence.  In  the  machine-shops 
in  which  we  built  our  engines  and  mills  there  were  very  few 
tools  other  than  the  hand-hammer,  cold  chisel  and  file  :  and  I 
must  say  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful,  hard-working  me- 


training  :  but  they  were  courageous,  faithful,  hard  workers, 
who  knew  nothing  of  short  hours  or  of  resting  when  there  was 
important  work  to  be  <loue,  and  they  had  lots  of  goo<l  common 
sense,  which  helpc<l  them  and  me  out  of  many  a  tight  place. 
There  were,  in  addition  to  the  men  I  have  spoken  of,  and  on 
whom  [  so  much  relied  in  times  of  break-downs  and  disasters, 
a  large  number  of  puddlers  who,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
early  days  of  iron-making,  were  Welshmen,  and  in  addition 
to  their  being  skilful  iron  workers,  generally  good  men  and 
good  citi?«n8. 
It  is  on  such  an  occasion  as  this  that  the  roll-call  of  memory 
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iirinf!^  back  to  me  the  faces  and  forms  of  my  early  associates 
\\  lio  were  engufted  with  me  in  the  various  enterprises  of  which 
1  have  spoken.  Nearly  all  have  passed  away  ;  but  I  honor 
I  he  memory  of  those  who  have  gone,  as  I  thank  those  still  liv- 
ing for  all  Uiey  did  to  help  and  encourage  me  through  the 
trials  and  anxieties  of  the  x>a8t.  -..  >..;?•-  ,.  .  .•,;  •  ,; 


RAILWAYS  AND  ENGINEERING  IN  JAPAN. 


The  accompanying  engraving  represents  a  map  of  Japan, 
showing  the  lines  of  railways.  The  Japanese  Empire  consists 
of  four  large  islands  (Hokkaido,  Honshiu,  8hikoku  and  Kiu- 
shiu)  and  407  small  islands.  (In  the  map  the  Kurilc  Islands  on 
the  north  and  the  Loo  Choo  Islands  on  the  south  are  not  shown.) 
The  north  extremitr  of  the  Kurile  Islands  is  50°  56'  north  lat- 
itude, and  the  south  extremity  of  the  Loo  Choo  Islands  is  24"  6' 
north  latitude  :  the  east  extremity  of  the  Kurile  Islands  is  156° 
38'  east  longitude,  and  the  west  extremity  of  the  Loo  Choo  Isl- 
ands is  122°  45'  east  longitude.  The  total  area  of  the  empire  is 
156.604  square  miles,  and  the  coast  lines  17,575  miles,  includ- 
ing its  dependencies.  The  population  is  40,720,000.  The  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  country  is  mountainous  and  is  full  of  run- 
ning streams.  The  largest  island,  Honshiu,  is  traversed 
throughout  its  whole  lengtli  by  a  regular  mountain  chain,  of 
which  Fujiyama  is  the  lottiest  peak,  attaining  an  elevation  of 
18,370  ft.  above  sea  level.  The  mountain  is  of  a  regular  coni- 
cal shape,  being  an  extinct  volcano,  whose  top  is  covered  witli 
perpetual  snow.  The  largest  river  is  Tone-gawa,  which  is 
about  2  miles  wide  near  the  mouth.  The  largest  lake  is  Lake 
Biwa,  which  is  600  square  miles  in  area,  from  wliich  a  canal 
was  constructed  to  the  city  of  Kyoto.*  The  country  is  full  of 
picturesque  scenery. 

There  are  two  ocean  currents  which  surround  the  Japanese 
Islands.  The  one  is  a  warm  current,  called  Kuroshiwo,  and 
the  other  a  cold  current,  Oyasluwo.  The  former  comes  from 
the  Philippine  Islands,  being  a  continuation  of  the  great  equate 
rial  current  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  is  deflected  from  the 
islands  after  impinging.  This  warm  current  washes  the  coasts 
of  the  Loo  Choo  Islands  and  branches  into  two  streams,  the 
principal  one  flowing  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  Kiushiu,  Shi- 
koku  and  Honshiu,  and  the  other  along  the  Japan  Sea  coast  of 
these  islands.  The  latter,  or  cold  stream,  comes  from  Kam- 
chatka past  the  Kurile  Islands  and  flows  along  the  east  coast 
of  Hokkaido,  and  after  combining  with  the  warm  cunent  sets 
out  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Owing  to  this  cold  stream  the  south- 
em  coast  of  Hokkaido  and  the  eitst  coast  of  Honshiu  are  fre- 
quented witli  dense  fogs,  which  makes  navigation  difllcult. 
The  temperature  of  the  cold  current  is  below  32'  F.  in  winter, 
and  it  reaches  60°  F.  in  summer,  while  the  warmer  current  is 
10 '  higher  than  tlie  colder  current  both  in  winter  and  summer. 

After  the  revolution  in  1868  Japan  has  undergone  a  great 
social,  commercial  and  political  change,  and  the  country  made 
a  great  progress  in  public  works.  After  the  first  railway  of  18 
miles  from  Shinbashi  (Tokyo)  to  Yokohama  was  opened  in 
1872,  the  line  has  been  and  is  now  being  prolonged  as  follows  : 
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47 

88 
16 
11 
» 
24 

e 

1201 
2S 


52 
25 
13 
4 
4.3 

(&9S 
SS 


6 

48 
49 


84)» 
78 

8-> 


20 
20 


40) 
17 


Mile*. 

rSbinba^hi*Kyotu(Tokaido)Line      328 

Kyoto  KoIm;  Line 

I  Oi'iineTokosiika  Line 

Iniperial     Government  I  0(u-Takeloyo  Line 

Railwaya j  Matbara-Tsuruea 

■j  Takaiiaki-Yokofcawa  Line 

'  j;'.    .:  ■  ■",. '.  -  ■  Tokokawa  -  Kamixau  a       (Abl 

'■.■■■■  I     System)  Line 

t  Kamtzawa-Naoetsn  Line 


Chains. 
40 
40 


10 


Kobn  Railway  Co TokyoHacboji  Line  

ijobu        "  " IchlkawaSnkura  Line 

Kawacroe  Railway  Co...Kokabanji'Kawagoe  Line., 

Omn  "  "  ...Ome  Tachikawa  Line 

Sano  ■'         " .    .Kaniw-Koina  Line 

1  Yoklcaicbi-Kuratgu  Line., 
Kanaei  "•■■"'■'•...•<  Kameyama-Ti'ii  I-ine 

I  Yokkaicbi-Kuwana  Line. 


(547 


18 

13 
9 

49 
9 
8 


•  See  Ahkrican  Endineer  and  Railroad  Joi'bnai.,  Jannary,  1K93. 
t  In  order  to  arold  complexity,  omit  tbe  flgores  within  the  pareolheaea. 


Sanfpi  "  "  .   .Ti'nT)mata  Line 

0^^alIa  Railway  Co <  li>aka-Mara  &  sakurai  Line. . 

Hankai    "  "  Osaka-Sakai  Line 

BiiElan     "  "  Hlmcjl-Teramai  Line 

Sanyo      "  "  Hiogo-Hiroshima  Li  ne 

Total  Working  Line;  in  Honshiu  (Hain  Island). .  . 

WoitKiHO  LiNX»  IN  Shikoki;. 

.  Marugame-Koniplra  Une 

.  Matsuyama-Takahama  Line. . 


Sanuki  Railway  Co 
lyo  "         "  . 


WoRKiMo  Links  in  Kii'sain. 


Kiushiu  Railway  Co Hoji-Hakata-Haga  &    Knmamoto 

Line 

Ohikoho       *>...    ^ ..  j  WakamatsD,      Naogata,     lizuka 
1      Kotake  &  Kaneda  Line 


Total  Working  Lines  in  Hokkaido,  Honibia,  Shikoka, 
and  ICiusbiu 


16 

136 

40 

178 

2,038 


Imperial  Government 
liailways 


Tnnko  Railway  Co. 

Ola  "        "  . 

Sobn  "        "  . 

Boso  "        "  . 

Kan^ei  "        **  . 

Nara  "        "  . 

BanUn 

Nanwa  "        " 

Sanyo 

Nanyo  ''        "  . 

Dogo 

Hoehio 

Kinshin  " 


Links  Undkb  Cosbthuction. 

rOu  Line  (Fukasbima,  Yonezawa, 
Yamagata,  Akita    &  Awomori 

-(     Line)  »86 

I  Hokuroku    Line   (T»uraga-Kana- 

zawa,  &  Toyama  Line)  124 

"                    3 

12 

5 

11 


J 


..Uuroran  Branch  Line 

..Ota-MitoLioe 

..Honjo-Ichikawa  Line.'. 

.  Sogano-Oami  Line  

. . Kuwana-Naguya  Line.. 

..  Nara  Kioto  Line S6 

.  .Teramai-lkuno  Line 12 

.Takata-Gojo  Line 16 

.  Hiroabima-Shimonoseki  Line.  . . .      120 

Hateuyama-Ounchin  Line 6 

Matsnyama-Dogo  Line 8 

Yukihashi-Yokkaichi  Line 43 

Saga,  Sasebo,    Nagasaki,   Kama- 
moto,    MIsami    &   Yatearhiro 

(       Line 13!> 

''  841 

Links  Scbvbtbs.   ■' 


Imperial  Oovemment 
Railways 


Niphon  Railway  Co. 

SakaU        •'  "  . 

Ganetsii     "  "  . 

Hokuetsn  "  "  . 

Kano          '•  "  . 

SoOQ           •'  "  . 

Sliimoaa    "  "  . 
Boso          " 

Oral  ^'\«»-  N    *. 

Kyow     '  ""  —  . 

Hankakn    ' 

Base 

Kiseteu      "  " . 

Kiwa 

Kaneei       "  " . 

Bantan       "  "  . 

Sanuki       "  "  . 

lyo             ••  "  . 

Chiknho    ",  ;-.*•. 

Yamaga    •*':/'?; 


(orCeu  J  Hackoji  Kofn  L..  1  M 
I /»i  1  Kofu-8uwa  •■..'-  38 
une.  . .  I  snwa-Nagoya  ".. )    129 


f^  Chi  no 

tral) 

Renraku  (or  Jnnctiun)  Liiie  (Uiui- 

eji-TottoriSakaiLinc) 135 

Sbinonoi  Line  (Sbinonoi-Sbiojiri 

Linei 41 

Kagoshima  Line  (Matinhiabi^a- 

goshima  Line) lOS 

Kare  Line 18 

Tsuwano  Line 167 

(  Kawaguchi-Ucbihara  Line 60 

•<  Nakazato-Senji  Line 8 

( Milolwaouma      "     130 

.Sakata-Shinjo  Line 31 

..Koriyama  Niizu  Line  100 

I  Naoetsn-SbibaU    Line    A  Niizu- 

)      Nuttari  Line 96 

..Tsnbata-Nanawo  Line 84 

..Sakura-Cho-hi  Line :..  42 

..Saknra-Sawara    •'    83 

.  .Chiba-Sogano  &  Schlnnmlya  Line  24 

..Hikone-Fiikagawa  Line 87 

)  KyotoAyabe  \*  adayama  -  Ayabe- 

I     Haiznru-Miyatsu  Line '.  100 

. .  Kanzaki-Fukuchiyama  Line 63 

. .  Sakurai'Hase  Line 14 

..Wakayama  Osaka  Line 40 

..Wakavama  Gojo      " 31 

..Nara  Teuge  Line 31 

. .  I  knna-Wada>  ama  Lin* 11 

. .  Harugame  Takamaisu  Line 17 

..Soga-Uiilana  Line S 

I  lizuka-Yaniaga-Harada  Line     .  .  15 

<  Vamaga-Yos^bii  Line 14 

f  Katsnno  Line 3 

..YamagK-Ueki  Line...  ...  .;,.....  10 

1,608 


10) 

77 

30 

7 
50 
85 
60 

7 


(67 

1«) 

24 

32 

."iS 

6 

35 

18 

189 

68 

618 

65 

10 

15 

5 

66 

61 


61 
79 


18 

75 
13 
63 
57 
40 

67 

6 

65 


60 
44 

64 
6* 
85 

87 

55 

66 


70 

4S 

70 
40 

ao 

5 

Sfi 

6 
85 
40 

90 
57 
76 
60 
14 
65 
TO 
40 
42 

98 


•  Shinbashi  la  in  the  soutbeaatern  extremity  of  Tokyo, 
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Lincii  working; 8,088  *9 

Lines  under  coiiitniction 841  44 

Lines  Burveyed 1,608  ii 

Total 4.m  BS 

In  the  present  Japo-Chinesc  wsir  these  ruilwHj-s  are  doing 
great  service  in  sending  out  an  army  to  Corca  and  China.  Tlie 
capital  hitherto  expended  for  the  construction  of  Japanese  rail 
ways  is  about  $120,000,000,  and  much  more  will  bo  refjuired 
for  proposed  future  railways.  A  war  fund,  amounting  to 
1150,000,000,  was  voted  in  the  IIousc  of  Parliament,  so  that 
some  of  the  capital  intended  for  new  railways  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  it. 

Besides  the  railways  worked  by  locomotive  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  of  tramways  for  horse  cars.  Some  of 
them  are  goinf;  to  be  changed  to  electric  propulsion,  and  new 
lines  of  electric  tramwavs  are  also  being  proposed. 

The  working  railroads  serve  as  mail  lines  with  28,859  miles 
of  main  lines.  Over  these  and  the  countrj-  roads  of  minor 
Importance  millions  of  carriages  are  running,  which  are  nec- 
essary for  transportation  in  the  interior.  In  addition  to  these 
lines  of  land  carriages  there  are  the  following  mail  line  steamers 
on  the  water  : 

16,646.83  nautical  miles  on  sea  and  ocean 

•    ■  120.52        rivers     • 

12.00        lakes 

The  number  of  post-oftices  throughout  the  empire  are  3,704, 
including  535  of  post  and  telegraph  offices.  The  following 
figures  give  the  length  of  goTemnient  telegraphs  in  Japan  : 

Length  of  lines.     8.639.43  miles)  „    ,  „  , 
"        "   wires,  24,802.48    "     ^  O" '^^n'!- 

Length  of  lines,    211.27  miles  ).,         , 

"  cables,  269.89    "      ^  ca  Die  unaer  seas. 

Length  of  lines,     3.44  miles)      . ,         ,        . 

"  cables,  8.52    "     \  *^"""'  """^'  "'^^"* 

f  For  the  JapoChinese  war  Japanese  military  telegraphs  were 
constructed  in  the  lands  of  Corca  and  China. 

'There  is  a  telephone  exchange  in  the  principal  cities  in 
Japan,  of  which  the  lengths  are  : 

\     Length  of  lines 384.10  miles 

"  wires 3,312.83     " 

In  addition  to  these  government  lines  there  are  some  hun- 
dred miles  of  telephone  lines  belonging  to  private  individuals. 
The  telephone  lines  at  present  are  of  single  wires.  As  the 
electric  tramway  is  now  being  constructed  in  the  city  of  Kyoto, 
the  lines  in  that  city  are  to  be  altered  to  double  wires.  Elec- 
tric power  is  used  in  the  city,  and  also  in  mining  districts  in 
many  provinces. 

Within  the  last  eight  years  electric  light  companies  were 
formed  in  principal  cities  and  towns,  of  which  the  length  of 
lines  are  as  follows  :        . ,  , 

Length  of  lines ; .«.. 191.03  miles 

*«        "wires 762.45     " 

The  lines  are  overhead  system,  with  a  minor  exception  in 
Tokyo.  Jlost  of  the  electric-light  companies  are  working  with 
steam  engines,  but  some  have  water-power  stations,  as  in  Ha- 
kone,  Nikko,  Maebashi,  Kiriu,  etc.  Besides  these  lines  l)elong- 
ing  to  companies,  there  are  electric-light  plants  specially  con- 
structed by  private  individuals,  such  as  in  gentlemen's  mansions 
and  in  mines.  There  are  .several  kinds  of  dynamos  and  lamps 
used  in  Japan — Edison's,  Thomson- Houston's,  Brush's,  Bent- 
ley-Knight's,  Westinghouse's,  Siemen  &  Halske's,  Bagnall  & 
Hilles'.  etc. 

In  common  with  other  countries,  after  the  adoption  of  electric 
lights,  gas  lights  became  of  minor  importance  in  Japan.  There 
are  now  only  23i  miles  of  gas  pipes.  Water  supply  of  principal 
cities  and  towns  is  now  being  improved.  There  are  250  miles 
of  the  approved  system  of  waterworks.  They  are  mostly  iron 
pipes,  but  there  are  some  built  with  earthenware  or  wooden 
pipes. 

The  system  of  sewerage  in  Japan  mu.st  Ik;  improved,  espe- 
cially in  cities.  But  it  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  settle  upon 
the  system  that  will  suit  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  country. 
The  common  water-carrying  system  is  not  suital>le,  as  the 
excreta  are  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Concerning  the  irrigation  systems  in  Japan,  travellers  are 
struck  with  the  careful  way  in  which  water  is  supplied  to  rice 
fields  in  every  part  of  the  country.  In  order  that  the  rice  fields 
may  be  properly  supplied  from  rivers,  the  river  beds  are  rc- 


q(iire«l  to  1)e  higher  than  the  surrounding  fields,  which  renders 
the  river  engineering  difficult. 

From  the  nature  of  the  country  it  will  be  seen  that  the  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  rivers  are  very  diSerent  from  other 
countries.  "They  are  mostly  mountainous  torrents  in  the  upper 
parts  and  become  .sluggish  toward  the  mouth.  The  quantity 
of  discharge  is  very  small  in  ordinary  condition,  but  in  spring 
and  autumn  the  state  of  affairs  becomes  quite  different,  when 
freshets  take  place  as  a  result  of  thawing  of  snow  and  the  long 
rains.  The  old  Japanese  system  of  protection  was  levees 
with  crib-woik  and  long  bamlKX)  basket  work  filled  with 
stones.*  Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  fascine  works 
were  intro<luced,  which  seem  to  be  preferable  In  lower  parts 
of  Japanese  rivers. 

The  works  of  harbor  engineering  have  also  been  carried  on 
within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  at  present  the  construction  of 
Yokohama  Harbor  is  being  executed,  the  capital  for  which  is 
for  the  most  part  the  remuneration  of  the  Shimonoseki  battle 
paid  by  the  American  Government.  This  expenditure  of  the 
fund  was  vote<l  after  due  consideration  by  the  Japanese 
Oovernnient,  for  the  proper  use  of  an  income  of  such  a  nature. 

As  for  the  Japanese  marine,  l)esidcs  18,293  sea-going  vessels 
of  the  Japanese  style,  there  are  1,421  vessels  of  European  style, 
of  which  460  are  steamships  above  100  tons  ;  703  are  sailing 
ships  above  100  tons  ;  177  steamships  below  100  tons  ;  75  sail- 
ing ships  below  100  tons.f 

"The  number  of  small  vessels  and  boats  sailing  on  sea  coasts, 
lakes,  rivers  and  canals  are  585,456,  including  fishing  and 
pleasure  lK>at8.  There  are  arsenals  and  private  dock-yards, 
where  ships,  even  men  of  war,  are  made. 

The  whole  coasts  of  the  Japanese  Islands  are  properly  illu- 
minated. There  are  221  lighthouses,  buoys  and  beacons,  be- 
sides 3  lightships.  Fog  signals  are  also  provided  in  localities 
subject  to  fogs  of  great  density.  Some  of  the  lights  are  fixed, 
while  others  are  revolving  or  flashing.  The  height  of  the  light- 
houses to  the  centre  of  lantern  is  from  15  to  99  ft.,  the  height 
of  the  light  above  the  sea  varying  from  29  to  397  ft.,  their 
range  of  visibility  l)eing  from  6  to  20i  miles. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  houses,  bridges  and  other 
works,  those  which  were  of  temporary  character  have  been 
and  are  still  being  replaced  with  substantial  works,  proper 
consideration  l)eing  taken  for  earthquakes,  which  often  visit 
the  country.  The  architecture  of  the  Western  style  introduced 
in  Japan  is  nice,  but  the  nicest  is  the  neatly  built  houses  of 
Japanese  style,  a  fine  specimen  of  which  we  have  seen  in  the 
Wooded  Island  in  the  World's  Fair. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Japan  is  enormous,  and  the  mining 
industry  of  the  country  made  a  rapid  stride  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  the  following  figures  give  an  idea  of  the  mineral 
products  for  one  j'car  : 

Gold 23.500  oz. 

Silver 1,702,000"           '   :. 

Copper 303,000  piculs 

Coppei  sulphate 460     " 

Lead 13.000     " 

Tin 800     "          v 

Antimony 54,000     "      .■ 

Arsenic 1,900      " 

Manganese 44,000     " 

Iron 25,000  tons 

Copperas 15.800  piculs 

Coal 3,000,000  tons 

Sulphur 443,000  piculs 

Graphite 7,600      " 

Petroleum 2,020.000  galls.       ■ 

The  annual  mineral  products  amount  to  about  <;20. 000,000, 
and  these  minerals  seem  almost  inexhaustible  in  the  islands. 

The  development  of  the  manufactures  in  the  country  is  ob- 
served by  travellers,  who  meet  with  many  workshops  and 
chimnej's  in  diSerent  provinces.  There  are  splendid  silk  fac- 
tories, spinning  and  weaving  works,  rice  refining  works,  paper 
mills,  iron  works,  cement  manufactories,  brick  manufactories, 
porcelain  working  shops,  tea-making  shops,  glass  works,  oil  and 
other  chemical  manufactures,  etc.,  which  are  well  organized. 

In  the  national  exhibition  which  is  to  l)C  opened  in  Kyoto  in 
April,  1895,  in  celebration  of  the  eleven  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  Emperor  Kammu,  the  advancement  of  engineering  and  . 
manufactures  within  the  last  five  years  will  be  seen.  Now  is 
the  time  that  the  tide  of  wealth  is  flowing  toward  the  Land  of 
the  Rising  Sun  in  the  Far  East.  ,   .     y  -' .      .;    •.-.  -/^ 

•  Set-  .^.«Kiii(  AN  Km.inkkr  *ni>  Raii.roaii  .loiRNAi.  for  XovcnilKT.  1894. 

t  Tlie  iteanierB  of  ileam8hi|>  compHnifB  make  regular  iripB  on  the  coasts 
of  Japan.     Ttie  Niphon  Yaneii  Kaistia  Is  the  largeet  conipanj  «ho  lias  full-  - 
powered  steanifrf  carrj  in"  mails  and  excellent  iccommodations  for  y»M. 
gengers.    The  steamers  of  the  Company  make  regular  trips  to  ttat  coast* 
of  Corea,  China,  81l)erla,  and  to  Bombay. 
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WATER-TUBE  BOILERS  AND  THEIR  APPLICA- 
TION TO  WAR  VESSELS.* 


By  J.  Nastoui'il. 


{Omdudtd  from  page  36.) 


XI.  The  Normand  boiler  (fig.  31)  is  very  similar  to  the 
Thorneycroft  boiler  in  its  general  design.  Like  the  latter,  it 
ransists  of  two  horizontal  water  drums  and  a  steam  drum  of 
round  cross  section  lying  above  it,  to  which  a  steam  dome  is 
iwlded.  The  heating  tubes  are  also  curved,  but  they  are  fast- 
ened into  the  lower  side  of  the  steam  drum,  so  that  their  ends 
;irc  below  the  water-line.     There  is  also  a  variation  in  the 


tubes  of  from  i  in.  to  2i  in.  in  diameter,  wherein  the  arrange- 
ment of  tubes  is  such  that  in  case  any  tube  should  become 
damaged  it  can  be  drawn  out  into  the  steam  space,  from 
which  another  can  be  put  in  position.  For  this  purpose 
especial  spare  lengths  of  tubes  can  be  kept  on  hand,  which 
in  case  of  necessity  can  be  cut  to  a  proper  length.  The  ends 
of  the  tubes  are  made  fast  in  the  shells  of  the  cylinders  by 
rolling. 

This  type  of  boiler  can  be  constructed  either  as  a  single  or 
as  a  double  boiler  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  furnaces  can  be 
arranged  either  at  the  sides  or  at  the  two  ends.  The  boiler 
casing  consists  of  two  plates  of  sheet  metal  with  the  inter- 
vening space  filled  with  asbestos. 

Water-tube  boilers  of  this  type  have  been  built  for  a  work- 
ing pressure  of  300  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  have  been  tested 
by  a  hydrostatic  pressure  of  G-'iO  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

XIV.  The  White  water-tube  boiler  (figs.  38-41)  consists  of 
two  water  drums  and  a  steam  drum,  which  is  cylindrical  in 
form  and  located  above  the  two  others.  Both  water  drums 
have  as  their  main  connection  to  the  steam  space  a  set  of 
spiral  water  tubes,  each  two  of  which  forms  an  element.  The 
whole  boiler  is  enclosed  in  a  double- walled  sheet  metal  casing, 
whose  back  wall  is  protected  by  a  range  of  tubes,  which  con- 
sists of  special  water  tubes  set  close  together.  In  order  to 
insure  circulation  of  the  water,  the  back  end  of  the  boiler  is 
furnished  with  circulating  pipes  that  drop  down  outside  of 
the  casing.  Tlie  furnace  is  enclosed  between  two  tubular 
side  walls  which  are  formed  of  water  tubes  set  close  together. 


Fig.     31.  ,.^.;. 

THB  .NORMAND  BOILSK : 


construction  of  the  circulating  tubes  which  are  placed  at  each 
end  of  the  boiler. 

'XII.  The  Du  Temple  water-tul)e  boiler  (fig.  33)  consists, 
like  the  Thorneycroft  and  Normand  boilers,  already  described, 
of  two  horizontal  water  drums  and  a  horizontal  eteam  drum 
lying  above  it,  which  is  connected  with  those  first  named  by 
a  number  of  thin  water  tubes  and  by  two.  circulating  tubes 
led  down  outside  of  the  casing.  The  two  water  drums  have 
a  comparatively  small  rectangular  cross-section,  and  are  fitted 
throughout  their  whole  length  with  hand-holes,  through 
which  access  to  the  inside  is  gained.  The  water  tubes,  which 
have  the  zigzag  form  shown  in  the  engraving,  enter  the  steam 
drum  below  the  normal  water-level.  As  the  grate  is  set  be- 
tween masonry  walls,  all  of  the  water  tubes  lie  above  the  fire, 
and  the  products  of  combustion  pass  across  them. 

-XIII.  The  Fleming  &  Ferguson  water-tube  boiler  (figs. 
33-37)  has  two  or  more  cylindrical  water  drums  beneath, 
while  a  steam  drum  of  a  larger  diameter  is  placed  above  them. 
Each  water  drum  is  connected  to  the  steam  drum  by  bent 


•  Paper  read  before  the  Wii-eeu^baniicUeu  Veruin  der  k.  und  k,  Krie^js- 
nuurine. 
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Fig.  32- 

DU  TKMPLK  BOILER. 


The  products  of  combustion  first  rise  from  the  grates  and  pass 
to  the  back  wall,  and  are  then  turned  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion through  side  passages  on  either  side  toward  the  front 
where  they  rise  into  two  smoke-stacks. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THB  WATEK-TUBE  BOILER. 

The  advantages  which  the  water-tube  boiler  possesses  over 
the  ordinary  cylindrical  boiler  can  be  treated  under  three 
heads,  as  follows  : 

a.  From  a  Gomtructitc  Standpoint. — For  an  equal  factor  of 
safety  against  explosion,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
tubes  of  water-tube  boilers  can  be  very  much  thinner  than 
the  shells  of  ordinary  boilers,  whereby  a  boiler  can  be  con- 
structed for  a  higher  working  pressure  of  steam  than  that  for 
which  the  shell  and  heating  surfaces  of  the  ordinary  boiler 
can  be  made  without  an  excessive  thickening  of  the  material, 
where  the  safety  is  jeopardized  by  the  use  of  sheets  that  are 
defective,  either  from  lack  of  homogeneity,  bad  manipula- 
tion in  shaping  or  other  constructive  defects. 

Outside  of  the  great  saving  in  weight  that  can  be  achieved, 
water-tube  lioilers  require,  on  account  of  the  compactness  of 
their  construction,  less  space,  and  carry,  in  consequence  of 
their  smaller  volume,  a  lesser  weight  of  water. 
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Water-tube  boilers  can  be  built  la  separate  parts,  which 
makes  Ihem  easily  transported  :  and  this  special  type  is  fur- 
ther available_where  a  change  of  boilers  must  be  made  in  a 
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THE  FLEMING  &  IFBRGUSON  BOILER. 

ship'without  involving  the  necessity  of  tearing  up  the  deck 
for  this  purpose. 

Finally,  it  may  be  added  that  on  account  of  the  belter^cir- 
culation  of  water,  and  by  reason  of  ,*    . 

the  better  arrangement  of  the  beat- 
ing surface,  the  products  of  com- 
bustion are  not  carried  on  in  lines  ' 
parallel  to  that  surface,  but  directly 
at  right  angles  to  it,  thus  raising  its 
efficiency  to  a  marked  degree. 

b.  From  the  Working  Stamlpoint. 
— As  the  working  of  the  boiler  is  of 
the  first  importance,  it  is  very  essen- 
tial that  the  working  of  water-tube 
boilers  should  receive  the  closest  at- 
tention :  yet,  if  the  attention  should 
be  slack,  the  e^ciency  does  not  fall 
away  to  so  great  an  extent  as  would 
be  tlie  case  with  ordinary  boilers. 
The  thin  walls  can  be  brought  into  ""' 

direct  contact  with  the  flame  without  any  danger,  provided 
only  that  a  sufficient  circulation  of  water  is  maintained  in  the 
boiler,  and  that  that  water  is  pure. 

The  water-tube  boiler  can  be 
forced  into  a  rapid  generation 
of  steam  without  an}-  of  those 
disastrous  consequences  wliich 
ordinarily  occur  in  the  ciisc  of 
cylindrical  boilers.  The  vigor- 
ous circulation  of  the  water 
maintains  all  parts  at  a  practi- 
cally even  temperature,  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  scale  on 
the  heating  surfaces  and  assists 
in  the  liberation  of  the  steam. 
The  defects  that  occur  in 
water-tulie  boilers  are  mostly  of 
a  local  nature,  and  the  dam- 
ages resulting  therefrom  will, 
on  account  of  the  small  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  boiler,  be 
very  much  less  than  in  the  case 
of  other  types.  Worn-out  or 
damaged  water-tulw  bi>ilers  can 
be  easily  and  quickly  changed 
on  boar^,  so  that  the  interrup- 
tion in  service  will  ht  corrc- 
spDndingly  diminished. 

.\s  water-tube  boilers  consist 
ot  a  number  of  similar  |)art8, 


eration  of  steam  without  producing  any  bad  results,  as  can 
be  done  with  water-tube  boilers,  is  a  matter  that  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  fighting  capabilities  of  a  battle-ship. 

Let  us  compare  two  equally  large 
battle-ships,  one  of  which  is  fitted 
with  cylindrical  or  locomotive  types 
of  boilers,  whereas  the  other  is 
equipped  with  water-tube  boilers. 
The  latter,  instead  of  lying  under 
steam,  in  expectation  of  the  enemy, 
whereby  it  will  quickly  exhaust  its 
coal  supply,  will  know  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  boilers  can  be 
allowed  to  cool  oS,  and  that  as  soon 
as  the  necessity  may  arise  steam  can 
be  rapidly  raised.  In  locomotive 
boilers  it  requires  from  one  to  two 
hours  to  raise  steam  to  a  working 
pressure  after  the  kindling  of  the 
fire  ;  simple  cylindrical  boilers  re- 
quire from  two  to  three  hours,  while 
four  hours  must  be  consumed  in  the 
large  cylindrical  boilers.  As  this  is 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  it  is  of 
the  highest  importance  to  a  battle-ship 
that  it  should  be  equipped  so  that 
steam  can  be  raised  in  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  minutes  without  injury 
to  the  boiler. 

Hence  the  vessel  fitted  with  water- 
tube  boilers  can,  at  the  end  of  this 
short  space  of  time,  begin  its  opera- 
tions with  full  coal  bunkers,  clean 
boilers,  and  a  crew  in  the  engineer's 
department  that  is  fresh  and  vigorous.     It  may  be  further  re- 
marked that  the  attainment  of   full  speed   with  water-tube 
boilers  is  easier  and  can  be  accomplished  more  quickly,  since 
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TUE   FLEMING   i,   FEKOUSON   BOILER  •   r:-L     . 

the  changes  in   working   intensity  are  not  correspondingly 
greater  than  in  cylindrical  boilers. 

As  to  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  saving  in  weight, 
due  to  the  application  of  water-tube  toilers,  the  following 
data  will  be  of  interest  : 

The  Danish  third-class  cruisers  Uecla  and  Oeiter  are  vessels 
of  the  same  type,  of  equal  displacement  (1,300  tons),  and  with 
engines  of  the  same  11. P.  Both  are  fitted  with  two  vertical 
triple-expansion  engines,  but  the  boilers  are  different.  On 
the  lleeUi  there  are  six  cylindrical  boilers,  while  on  the  Oeiter 
there  are  eight  Thorneycroft  water-tube  boilers.  In  both 
cases  the  boilers  were  designed  to  supply  steam  for  3,000 
1. 11. P.,  and  their  weights  are  as  follows  : 

Htcia.       GHttr. 
Holler  with  tabct*.  fetd  |iuiiip»,  bretchin^,  slacks, 

an<l  all  nc»>SKary  fittings  . . IMS  tons.    90.8  tons. 

Water  coitaincd  in  boiler 48.0    "         17.4    " 


Fig.  37- 

TBB    FLKMING    A    KEKGIISON 
BOILER. 


these  parts  can  l)e  easily  and  without  inconvenience  kept  on 
hand, 
c.  From  a  Military  Standpoint.— T\vi  rapid  raising  and  gen- 


ToUil las.Jtons.    108.2ton». 

There  is  thus  a  saving  of  60  tons,  or  more  than  one-third  in 
the  weight  of  the  boilers  of  the  Oeiter  over  those  of  the 
HtcUi.  According  to  the  ofllcial  report  regarding  the  per- 
formance of  the  former,  3,157  I.H.P.  was  maintained  with  a 
consumption  of  35  lbs  of  coal  per  8(|uare  foot  of  ^te  sur- 
face, with  an  air  pressure  in  the  flre-rooni  of  0.81  in.  water 
column.  In  the  official  report  to  the  Danish  authorities, 
Citptaiii  Nielson  says: 

"During  the  test  the  toilors  worked  remarkably  well,  and 
the  steam  pressure  was  maintained  with  the  greatest  ease. 
The  steam  prwliiction  could  l»e  instantly  regulate<l  to  corre- 
spond with  the  consumption  of  tiie  engine  by  means  of  the 
steam  cut-off  valve  of  the  fans. 
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THE  WHITE  BOILBK; 
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THE  WHITE  BOILER. 


7!.'::"-5:':r      Fig.  42.    ,■-•■"■- 

»..:':,■  THE  LOCOMOTIVE  BOILER. 


Fig    43- 
THE  THORNEVCBOFT  BOILER. 


'  After  a  run  of  more  than  seven 
hours  and  a  half  at  sea,  as  well  as 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  test,  the 
engine  could  be  brought  up  to  3,314 
I.H.P.  at  once  by  the  use  of  an  air 
pressure  equivalent  to  .6  in.  of  wa- 
ter, and  the  steam  production  for 
this  high  service  could  be  main- 
tained by  a  pressure  of  1  in.  of 
water. 

"  We  frequently  made  sudden 
stops  of  the  engine  wbile  at  full 
speed,  and  could  bring  the  vessel 
back  to  full  speed  again  in  a  few 
minutes  without  paying  any  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  boilers,  since 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  sustain 
sudden  changes  of  temperature. 
The  boilers  primed  neither  during 
the  greatest  forcing  nor  when  there 
was  a  sudden  change  made  in  the 
work  of  the  engine. 
£LV '  The  Geiser  can  make  ready  to 
start  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  could  do  it  in  half  an  hour  if  so 
much  time  were  not  required  for 
warming  the  engines." 

The  English  torpedo  boats  llavock 
and  Hornet,  each  of  which  has  a 
length  of  18U  ft.  and  a  beam  of  18 
ft.  6  in.,  are  both  equip|)od  witli 
triple-expansion  engines,  but  have 
different  tyi)es  of  boilers.  The 
Ilatoek  has  two  locomotive-form 
Ijoilers,  while  tlic  Iloniet  has  eight 
water-tul)e  boilers  of  the  Yarrow 
typ'.  The  total  weight  of  the  boil- 
ers and  attachments  in  the  Hanock 
is  .54  tons,  and  in  the  Hornet  43 
tons,  giving  the  latter  a  saving  in 
weight  of  11  tons.  Both  vessels 
were  built  by  the  same  firm  (i'ar- 
row  &  Co.),  who  guaranteed  one 
knot  higher  speed  for  the  Hornet. 
.  For  the  Havoek  it  was  guaran- 
teed that  on  a  three  hours'  trial 
the  engines  should  develop  3,200 
I.H.P.,  with  a  steam  pressure  of 
165  lbs.  \>et  square  inch,  and  with 
from  2  in.  to  3  in.  of  water  pressure 
should  exceed  it  by  200  I.H.P.; 
while  on  the  Hornet,  in  a  run  of 
the  same  duration  and  with  a  steam 
pressure  of  169  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
with  an  average  air  pressure  of  \\ 
in.  of  water,  a  mean  eflSciency  of 
4,000  I.H.P.  was  maintained,  which 
gave  tlie  vessel  an  average  spee<l  of 
27.628  knots. 

The  saving  in  space  which  was 
effected  l>y  the  substitution  of  a 
Tborneycroft  w^ater-tube  Ijoiler  in 
place  of  a  locomotive-form  boiler  of 
the  same  capacity,  whereby  a  sav- 
ing of  4  tons  in  weight  was  also  ob- 
tained, is  shown  in  figs.  42,  43. 

The  remarkable  changes  of  tem- 
perature that  can  be  wrought  in 
water-tube  boilers  are  well  shown 
l)y  the  following  test : 

A  separate  trial  of  a  water-tube 
Ijoiler  for  the  torpedo-boat  Hornet 
was  made  on  shore,  when  within 
twenty  minutes  and  twenty  seconds 
from  the  time  of  kindling  the  fire 
a  pressure  of  180  lbs.  per  square 
inch  was  obtained,  and  this  press- 
ure was  maintained  for  half  an 
hour  by  opening  the  fan  valve  to 
its  full  width  and  using  an  air 
pressure  of  from  3  in.  to  3^  in.  of 
water,  while  tlie  amount  of  steam 
drawn  off  corresponded  to  that 
which  would  be  rcquireil  by  an  en- 
gine developing  about  780  I.H.P. 
Then,  in  a  space  of  six  minutes, 
the  fire  was  hauled  and  the  boiler 
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allowed  to  cool  o9  with  the  fire-doors  open,  so  that  after  a 
lapse  of  thirty-two  minutes  the  pressure  had  dropped  to  70 
lt».  per  square  inch  without  the  slightest  leak  developing  in 
any  part  of  the  boiler. 

it  is  also  worthy  of  our  attention  to  note  the  capacity  shown 
several  years  ago  in  a  test  made  of  the  boilers  of  the  English 
torpedo-boat  Speedy  of  810  tons.  This  vessel  was  built  by  the 
firm  of  Thorneycroft  &  Co.,  and  contained  eight  water- tube 
boilers  designed  for  a  working  pressure  of  250  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  According  to  the  contract,  there  was  to  be  a  test  of 
eight  hours'  duration,  showing  an  average  capacity  of  2,500 
I.R.P.,  with  a  maximum  air  pressure  of  3  in.  of  water,  and  a 
test  of  three  hours'  duration  giving  a  mean  capacity  of  4,500 
I.H.P.,  with  a  maximum  air  pressure  of  5  in.  of  water. 

In  the  eight  hours'  test  an  average  production  of  3,046 
I.H.P.  was  obtained,  and  in  the  three  hours'  trial  an  average 
of  4,700  I.H.P.  was  obtained,  and  that,  too,  without  any 
special  forcing. 

The  navies  of  France,  England,  Russia,  Spain,  Denmark, 
and  the  United  States  are  making  applications  of  water-tube 
boilers  in  considerable  numbers  to  vessels  of  all  sizes.  On 
large  ships  the  Bellville  or  Lagnifel  d'AUest  boilers  are  used 
of  about  equal  sizes,  while  upon  the  smaller  craft  the  Oriolle, 
Du  Temple,  Normand,  Thorneycroft,  Yarrow,  and  other 
boilers  of  a  similar  type  are  applied. 

The  necessity  of  economizing  space,  and  at  the  same  time 
securing  a  large  heating  surface  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of   material,   together   with  a  greatest  available  capacity,  as 

well  as  iasensibillty  to  variations  in  the  intensity  of  working, 

shovr  ttie  priacipal  advantages  of  water-tube  boilers,  and  the 
reason  why  they  are  receiving  a  continually  increasing  appli- 
cation to  the  new  vessels  that  are  being  built  by  most  of  the 
naval  powers.  Water-tube  boilers  also  offer  a  welcome  means, 
if  it  is  desired,  of  clearing  a  ship  when  a  change  of  builers  is 
required,  of  insuring  the  maintenance  of  its  speed,  if  not 
actually  increasing  it,  and  of  gaining  space  for  a  given  ser- 
vice, thus  increasing  the  cargo  space  or  enlarging  the  radius 
of  action. 


CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    PRACTICAL    RAILROAD 
INFORMATION. 


Chemistry  Applied  to  Railroads. 


SECOND  SERIES.— CHEMICAL  METHODS. 


XIIL— METHOD    OF    DETEUMIXIN«    AMMONIA    IN 
AM.MONIUM  CHLORIPE. 


By  C.  B.  Dudley,  Chemist,  and  F.  N.  Pease,  Assistant 
Chemist,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


(Copyrielit,  1891,  by  C.  R  Dudley  and  F.  N.  Peaae.) 


;  ( Oonllnued/rom  pagt  3.3.) ; 


OPERATION. 

niAVE  ready  the  apparatus  shown  in  accompany  cut  or  its 
e<iuivalent.  Put  25  c.c.  of  standard  sulphuric  acid  into  the 
smaller  Erlenmeycr  flask,  and  connect  this  with  the  apparatus 
as  shown.  Then  weigh  into  the  larger  flask  half  a  gram  of 
the  ammonium  chloride,  and  connect  this  flask  in  its  place  as 
shown.  Then  add  through  the  funnel  tube  75  c.c.  of  caustic 
potash  solution,  and  close  the  stojvcock  of  the  funnel  tul)e  as 
soon  as  all  the  caustic  potash  solution  has  run  in.  Light  the 
lamp,  and  bring  the  liquid  to  a  boil,  and  continue  the  boiling 
gently  until  about  50  c.c.  of  liquid  lias  i)ecn  added  to  the 
smaller  Erlenmeycr  flask.  Now  detach  this  flask  from  the 
rest  of  the  apparatus  at  the  top  end  of  the  pipette.  Wash 
out  the  pipette  on  the  inside  and  the  lower  part  of  the  outside 
with  distilled  water,  to  remove  any  liquid  that  may  be  adher- 
ing to  it ;  also  wash  down  the  sides  of  the  flask  and  allow  to 
cool.  'Then  titrate  the  excess  of  free  sulphuric  acid  in  this 
flask  with  standard  caustic  potash  solution,  using  methyl- 
orange  as  indicator.  \ 

APPARATUS  AND  REAGENTS. 

The  special  apparatus  required  by  this  method  consists,  as 
is  seen,  of  a  16-oz.  Erlenmeycr  flask  fitted  with  a  rubber  stop- 


per, which  carries  a  funnel  tube  provided  with  a  glass  stop- 
cock, and  an  exit  tube  which  is  enlarged  above  the  cork  and 
has  in  the  enlarged  part  an  inch  or  two  of  glass  balls  or  beads. 
The  smaller  or  8-oz.  Erlenmeycr  flask  is  fitted  also  with  a  rub- 
ber stopper  which  carries  an  exit  tube  and  a  100  c.c.  pipette, 
so  arranged  that  the  end  of  the  pii>ette  reaches  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flask  and  always  below  the  surface  of  the  acid. 
The  top  of  the  pipette  and  the  top  of  the  exit  tube  from  the 
16-oz.  flask  are  connected  by  means  of  a  rubber  stopper,  a 
simple  bent  glass  tube  and  a  bit  of  rubber  hose  as  shown. 
The  lO'OZ.  flask  is  supported  by  a  universal  clamp  on  a  retort 
stand  in  such  a  way  that  the  glass  tube  connecting  the  two 
parts  of  the  apparatus  inclines  a  little  toward  the  larger  flask, 
to  allow  condensed  water  to  run  back.  A  second  clamp  on 
the  same  retort  staud  sustains  the  sand  bath,  which  is  adjusted 
to  the  bottom  of  the  16-oz.  flask.  A  Bunsen  burner  protectetl 
by  a  sheet-iron  or  tin  shield  to  keep  off  drafts  of  air  furnishes 
the  necessary  heat. 

The  phcnolphthalin  solution  used  in  standardizing  the  acid 
and  alkali  is  made  by  dissolving  5  grams  of  the  commercial 
material  in  100  c.c.  of  05  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  adding  caustic 
potash  until  the  solution  shows  a  slight  pinkish  tint. 

The  methyl-orange  solution  is  made  by  adding  1  gram  of 
the  commercial  material  to  400  c.c.  of  water  and  filtering. 

The  potash  solution  used  in  the  16-oz.  flask  is  made  as  fol- 
lows :  Take  a  beaker  holding  about  40  fluid  ounces  and  put 
a  mark  on  the  outside  at  30  oz.  capacity.  Put  into  the  beaker 
300  grams  of  commercial  caustic  potash  in  Sticks  and  add  36 
oz.  of  distilled  water.  After  solution  is  complete,  boil  down 
to  the  mark  in  order  to  remove  any  ammonia  that  may  be 
present.     Pour  the  liquid  Into  a  bottle  for  use. 

The  standard  alkali  and  acid  solutions  are  made  as  lollows  : 
Take  about  50  grams  of  the  best  dry  C.  P.  carbonate  of  soda, 
free  from  silicate,  to  be  obtained  in  the  market.  Dissolve  in 
distilled  water  and  filter  into  a  platinum  dish.  This  is  to  re- 
move any  sand  or  dirt  that  may  be  accidentally  contained  in 
the  soda.  Add  a  little  carbon  dioxide,  or  a  few  drops  of  car- 
bonic acid  water,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  there  is  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  carbonic  acid  present.  Evaporate  the  solution  to  dry- 
ness at  a  temperature  a  little  above  the  boiling  point  of  water, 
using  great  care  to  keep  out  dust  or  dirt.  When  thoroughly 
tlry  transfer  to  a  dry  glass-stoppered  bottle  for  further  use. 
Now  carefully  weigh  a  clean  \-o7..  platinum  crucible,  and  add 
to  it  not  quite  a  gram  of  the  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  ignite 
over  a  Bunsen  burner  until  the  soda  is  just  melted  and  weigh. 
This  weight  gives  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda  used,  and 
is  the  basis  of  the  standardizing.  Have  previously  prepared 
two  solutions  made  as  follows  :  1.  A  solution  of  distilled  water 
to  which  has  been  added  al>out  26.5  grams  of  concentrated 
C.  P.  sulphuric  acid  per  litre.  The  solution  should  be  thor- 
oughly mixed  and  allowed  to  cool  Iwfore  using.  2.  A  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash  in  distilletl  water,  made  by  adding  to  it 
about  50  grams  of  commercial  stick  potash  per  litre,  allowing 
to  dissolve,  and  then  adding  to  it  \  litre  of  milk  of  lime,  made 
by  slacking  70  grams  of  commercial  cnuslir  lime,  and  diluting 
with  water  to  1  litre.  After  the  lime  is  added,  boil  for  10  or  15 
minutes,  then  allow  to  settle  and  draw  off  with  a  pipette  about 
50  c.c.  of  the  clear  solution,  transfer  to  a  beaker,  and  add  a 
few  drops  of  phcnolphthalin.  Then  run  in  from  a  burette 
some  of  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  above  described,  until  the 
last  drop  just  discharges  the  color  and  boil.  If  5  or  10  min- 
utes boiling  does  not  bring  back  any  of  the  pink  color,  the 
caustic  potash  solution  may  he  regarded  as  free  from  car- 
bonates and  is  ready  to  be  proceeded  with.  If  boiling  does 
restore  any  of  the  pink  color,  the  boiling  with  the  lime  must 
l)e  continued,  or  fresh  milk  of  lime  added  and  boiling  con- 
tinued until  tlie  solution  is  free  from  carbonates  by  above  test. 
After  carbonates  are  proven  absent,  filter  the  solution  into  tlie 
vessel  in  which  it  is  to  be  kept  for  use,  taking  care  to  avoid 
exposure  to  the  air  as  much  as  possible.  "The  two  solutions 
thus  prepared  should  l)e  ren<iered  homogeneous  by  stirring  or 
shaking,  and  should  then  l>c  allowed  to  stand  until  they  are 
both  of  the  temperature  of  about  80'  P.  ;  this  being  accom- 
plishetl  the  strengtli  of  each  in  terms  of  the  other  must  be 
known.  For  this  purpose  run  from  a  burette  40  c.c.  of  the 
acid  solution  into  a  Ixiaker,  add  a  few  drops  of  phenolphthalin, 
and  then  titrate  with  the  caustic  potash  solution.  Two  or 
three  tests  should  give  same  figure  within  one  or  two  drops. 
Preserve  the  figures  thus  obtained.  Now  put  the  crucible 
containing  the  fused  carbonate  of  soda  before  described  into 
a  beaker,  add  about  50  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  allow  to  dis- 
solve. Then  add  about  40  c.c.  of  the  sulphuric  acid  solution 
above  descriln-d  and  boil  15  minutes  to  remove  carbon  dioxide, 
taking  care  that  there  is  no  loss  due  to  effervescence.  After 
the  boiling  is  finished,  titrate  the  excess  of  acid  with  the  caus- 
tic potash  solution,  using  phenolphthalin  for  the  indicator. 
The  relation  of  the  acid  and  alkali  lieing  known  as  before  de- 
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scribetl,  it  is  easy  to  fiad  the  ainouut  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
solution,  corrcspoading  to  the  carbonate  of  soda  taken.  Rut 
one  point  still  remains  uncertain— viz..  whether  the  boiling 
lias  removed  all  the  carbsn  dioxide.  To  decide  this  point  add 
to  the  solution  which  has  just  been  titrated  with  the  potash 
solution,  and  which  the  last  drop  of  potash  rendered  pink,  one 
ilrop  of  the  acid  solution,  or  enough  to  just  completely  dis- 
charge the  color  and  boil  again.  If  the  color  does  not  reap- 
pear on  boiling,  the  figures  already  obtained  may  be  regarded 
:is  satisfactory.  If  the  color  does  reappear,  run  in  1  or  2  c.c. 
of  the  acid  and  boil  again.  The  amount  of  acid  thus  run  in 
must  be  added  to  the  40  c.c.  used  at  first.  After  boiling,  say 
.")  minutes  more,  titrate  with  the  potash  solu- 
tion, noting  how  much  of  it  is  required  to  '  ■;•'.. 
bring  back  the  pink  color,  and  adding  this  ' ■" ,  "  - 
amount  to  the  amount  of  potash  solution  pre-  '•  " 
viously  used.    Now  test  as  before  for  the  ab-  ^  .■  '■, .: 

sence  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  if  it  is  proven  not .  •  '■  ■  ' 

present,  find  the  total   number  of  c.c.  of  the    .•        ."  •    '  • 
sulphuric  acid  solution  which  are  equivalent     •. :  . 
to  the  carbonate  of  soda  used.     From  this,  as      " 
described  below,  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  '    "■  '.: 

[HtSOi]  in  1  c.c.  of  the  acid  solution  may  be  ^ 
obtained.     But  convenience  in  the  subsequent 
use  of  the  acid  solution  makes  it  desirable  that 
each  c.c.  of  it  should  contain  a  definite  propor- 
tion   of    the    molecular    weight   of   sulphuric 

acid,  say  one-fourth  or  0.0245  grams.  II5S04. 
If  sufficiently  concentrated  C.  P.  sulphuric 
acid  has  been  used  in  making  the  solution  to 
start  with,  the  figure  obtained  as  above  will  be 
larger  than  this,  and  as  shown  in  the  calculation 
below,  a  certain  amount  of  water  must  be 
added,  which  should  be  done,  the  solution  be- 
ing agitated  by  stirring  or  shaking,  and  then 
allowed  to  stand  until  the  following  day,  when 
a  new  determination  of  its  strength  should  be 
made  by  means  of  carbonate  of  soda  as  above 
described.  The  figure  thus  obtained  will  show 
whether  further  addition  of  water  is  neces- 
sarv.  When  all  the  water  needed  has  beea 
added,  not  less  than  two  determinations  of  the 
strength  of  the  acid  should  be  made  by  means 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  as  described  above,  which 
duplicates  should  show  the  value  of  1  c.c.  to  be 
not  less  than  0.0344  gram  nor  more  than  0.0240 
gram  of  sulphuric  acid  [HjSO,]. 

The  standard  acid  having  been  obtained,  it 
remains  to  make  the  caustic  potash  solution  so 
that  1  c.c.  equals  1  c.c.  of  Uie  acid  solution. 
For  this  purpose  run,  say,  40  c.c.  of  the  stand- 
ard acid  into  a  beaker  and  titrate  with  the 
caustic  potash,  using  phenolphthalin  as  indi- 
cator. If  fairly  good  caustic  potash  has  been 
used  in  making  the  solution,  this  operation 
will  show  that  water  must  be  added.  If  the 
operation  shows  that  the  solution  is  too  weak, 
it  is  better  to  throw  it  away  and  start  again, 
using  more  of  the  potash  per  litre.  The  figure 
obtamed  enables,  as  is  shown  below,  the  amount 
of  water  that  must  be  added,  to  be  calculated. 
This  amount  of  water  should  be  added,  the  so- 
lution agitated  by  stirring  or  shaking,  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  until  the  followinj.'  day,  when 
a  new  test  should  be  made.  The  figure  thus 
obtained  will  show  whether  further  addition  of 
water  is  necessary.  After  all  the  water  has 
been  added,  not  less  than  two  tests  should  be 
made,  and  each  of  these  should  show  that  the  two  solutions 
are  alike  to  within  one-tenth  of  a  c.c.  in  40. 

CALCULATIONS.  .  '^i  I  .  -  •. . 

An  example  of  all  (he  calculations  is  given  herewith. 
Atomic  weights  U8e<l  :  nitrogen,  14  ;  hydrogen,  1  ;  potash, 
39.1  ;  sulphur,  32.  Molecular  formula  :  ammonium  chloride, 
NH.Cl  ;  ammonia.  Nil,  ;  caustic  potash,  KOII  ;  sulphuric 
acid,  H.SO, ;  water,  H,0. 

I.  Standardizing  the  sulphuric  acid.  Suppose  that  40  c.c. 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  as  mixed  recjuires  36.4  c.c.  of  the  caus- 
tic potash  as  mixed  to  exactly  neutralize  it,  this  figure  hav- 
ing been  obtained  by  two  or  three  closely  agreemg  tests. 
This  means  that  1  c.c.  of  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  is  equal 
to  [36.4  -f-  40]  0.91  c.c.  of  the  potash  solution,  and  that  1  c.c. 
of  the  potash  solution  is  equal  to  [40  -^  36.4]  1.0989  c.c.  of 
the  acid  solution.  Next,  suppose  the  fused  carbonate  of  soda 
in  the  crucible  weighs  0.9864  gram,  and  that  45  c.c.  of  the 


sulphuric  acid  as  mixed  are  run  into  the  solution  of  this  car- 
bonate of  soda  :  also  that  after  boiling  it  requires  9.2  c.c.  of 
the  potash  solution  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid  ;  also  that 
it  is  found  that  the  carbon  dioxide  is  not  quite  all  removed  by 
the  first  boiling,  and  that  1  c.c.  more  of  the  acid  is  put  in  for 
the  second  boiling,  and  that  after  this  second  boiling  it  requires 
0  4  c.c.  of  the  potash  solution  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid, 
and  that  test  shows  that  the  second  boiling  removed  all  the 
carbon  dioxide.  It  is  evident  that  46  [4ri  -(-  1]  c.c.  of  the  acid 
have  been  used  altogether,  and  that  9.6  [9.2  4-  -4]  c.c.  of  the 
potash  solution  have  been  used  to  neutralize  the  excess  of 
acid.     But  1  cc  of  the  potash  solution  is  equal  to  1.0989  c.c. 
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of  the  acid,  or  9.6  c.c.  of  the  potash  solution  are  equal  to 
[1.0989  X  9.6]  10.55  c.c.  of  the  acid  solution.  Hence  the 
amount  of  the  acid  solution  used  up  by  the  0.9864  gram  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  Is  35.45  [46  —  10.55]  c.c.  or  1  c.c.  of  the  acid 
solution  is  equivalent  to  [0.9864  -^  35.45]  0.027825  gram  car- 
bonate soda.  But  the  ratio  of  the  molecular  weights  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  [NaiCOs]  to  sulphuric  acid  [tIjSO,]  is  as  10« 
to  98.  Hence  each  c.c.  of  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  contains 
[106  :  98  ::  0.027825  :  x]  0.035735  gram  sulphuric  acid.  But. 
as  previously  stated,  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  the  acid  and 
alkali  solutions  some  even  ratio  of  the  molecular  weight,  and 
therefore  a  solution  is  wanted  which  contains  [98  -r-  4]  0.0245 
gram  of  sulphuric  acid  per  cubic  centimetre.  To  obtain  this 
water  must  be  added  to  the  solution  in  question.  The  amount 
of  this  is  found  by  the  following  ratio,  a  ■.b::x:c,\n  which 
a  represents  the  strength  of  the  acid  as  determined,  in  this 
case  0.025725  gram,  b  the  strength  of  the  acid  desired,  in  this 
case  0.0345  gram,  c  the  total  volume  of  the  solution  we  are 
working  with,  say  15000  c.c,  and  x  the  volume  of  tlie  solu- 
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tion  aftci  the  water  is  addtil,  whi<ih  in  tlic  case  supposed  is 
|().02573r>  X  IVKH)  -r-  0.(W4.">J  1.-.750  ;  or  1 15750  -  150001  750 
c.c.  of  water  must  be  added. 

II.  Standnrdi/.ing  tin- caustic  |)otiuih  solution.  Suppose  lliat 
it  is  found  that  40  c.c.  of  the  standard  acid  reiiuircs  31.3  c.c. 
of  caustic  potash  solution  as  made  to  exactly  neutralize  it. 
This  means  that  water  must  be  added  and  the  amount  may  be 
found  by  the  proportion  a  :  b  ::  x  :  c,  in  which  a  represents 
the  number  of  c.c.  of  standard  acid  used,  in  this  case  40,  b  Ihc 
number  of  c.c.  of  potash  solution  used,  in  this  case  31.2  c.c, 
c  the  total  volume  of  the  solution  we  are  working  with,  say 
15000  c.c,  and  x  th«t  volume  of  the  solution  after  tlie  water  is 
added,  which  in  the  case  supposed  is  [40  X  150O0  —  31.2] 
19230,  or  [19230-  15000]  4230  c.c.  of  water  must  be  added. 
The  reaction  Ijetween  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  potash  being 
represented  by  the  i'(|uation  11,804  +  2  [KOHJ  =  K,SO,  + 
2[Hj()[  or  by  weight  J*8  +  112.3  —  174.3  -f  36,  it  must  be  re- 
memlxsred  that,  since  1  c.c.  of  each  solution  is  the  e<iuivalent 
of  the  other,  the  actual  amount  of  (rustic  potash  [KOil]  in 
each  c.c.  of  tlie  solution  is  [112.2  -^  4]  0.02805  gram  ;  that  is, 
if  a  solution  containing  any  substance  which  reacts  with  sul- 
phuric a(;!d  is  so  made  that  1  c.c.  equals  1  c.c.  of  the  acid,  the 
value  of  1  c.c.  of  the  solution  in  question  may  be  found  by 
writing  the  equation  which  expresses  the  reaction,  together 
with  tlie  molecular  weights,  and  dividing  the  molecular  weight 
as  given  in  the  e((uatioii  of  the  substance  sought  by  the  same 
figure  that  is  required  to  give  the  Ivnown  strength  of  the 
standard  sulphuric  acid.  Further,  the  (luotients  thus  obtained 
may  be  used  interchangeably  according  to  the  work  in  hand. 
Thus  1  c.c.  of  the  standard  sulphuric  acid,  or  1  c.c.  of  the 
standard  caustic  potash,  is  etjui  valent  to  0.023.55  gram  of  potash 
[K,0].  or  to  0.020  gram  of  caustic  soda  [NaOH],  or  to  0.0155 
gram  of  soda  [IVajO],  or  to  0.0265  gram  of  carlwnate  of  soda, 
or  to  0.008.5  gram  of  ammonia  [Nils). 

III.  Ammonia  in  ammonium  chloride.  Suppose,  as  is  noted 
below,  that  methyl-orange  has  been  used  in  standardizing  the 
acid  and  alkali,  and  that  1  c.c.  of  acid  equals  1  c.c.  of  alkali. 
Also  that  6.6  c.c.  of  the  caustic  potash  solution  are  required 
to  neutralize  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  S  oz.  flask. 
It  is  evident  that  [25  —  6.6]  18.4  c.c.  of  the  standard  sulphuric 
acid  have  been  used  up  by  the  ammonia  from  the  ammonium 
chloride.  But  each  c.c.  of  the  standard  acid  is  equivalent  to 
0.0085  gram  of  ammonia,  consequently  the  ammonia  in  the 
half  gram  is  [0.0085  X  18.4]  0.1564  gram,  or  [0.1.564  X  100  -^ 
0.500]  31.28  per  cent.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  phenolphthalin 
has  been  used  as  indicator  in  standardizing  the  acid  and  alkali, 
and  it  has  been  found,  as  descrit)ed  below,  that  50  c.c.  of  the 
standard  acid  require  49.5  c.c.  of  standard  potash  when  methyl- 
orange  is  used  as  indicator,  it  is  evident  that  1  c.c.  of  the  pot- 
ash equals  [50  -r-  49. .5]  1.0101  c.c.  of  the  acid.  But  under  these 
conditions  with  methyl-oringe  as  indicator,  it  would  retjuire 
6.53  c.c.  of  potash  to  neutralize  the  acid  left  in  tlie  flask  in  the 
case  supposed  above,  or  [6..53  X  1.0101]  6.6  c.c.  of  the  acid 
are  neutralized  by  the  potash,  showing  as  before  [25  —  6.6] 
18.4  c.c.  of  the  acid  neutralized  by  the  ammonia  ;  the  remain- 
der of  the  calculation  is  as  above. 


'     •  NOTES  AND  PRECAUTIONS.         - 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  method  separates  the  ammonia 
from  the  ammonium  chloride  by  decomposing  it  with  caustic 
potash,  removing  it  from  the  solution  by  boiling  and  catching 
the  ammonia  gas  along  with  some  of  the  condensed  water  in 
standard  sulphuric  acid  solution,  no  special  condenser  or  as- 
pirator being  required. 

If  the  boiling  is  conducted  too  rapidly,  some  of  the  water 
on  the  glass  beads  or  balls  is  apt  to  be  carried  along  mechani- 
cally, and  may  find  its  way  into  the  acid  flask.  This  water  is 
principally  condensed  steam,  but  may  contain  some  of  the 
potash  solution  mechanically  carried  along  from  the  boiling 
solution  below.  The  error  introduced  by  any  of  the  potash 
solution  getting  into  the  acid  solution  is  obvious. 
i  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  boiling  is  too  slow,  especially 
toward  the  last  of  the  operation,  when  the  whole  apparatus  is 
filled  with  steam  and  the  acid  has  become  somewhat  warm, 
or  if  a  cold  dniftof  airstrikes  the  apparatus,  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  acid  to  be  sucked  back  toward  the  alkali  flask.  The 
100  c  c.  pipette  allows  all  the  acid  to  be  sucked  up  into  the 
bulb  without  any  of  it  getting  back  into  the  alkali  flask,  but 
there  is  danger  of  error  if  air  is  allowed  to  bubble  back  through 
the  acid  solution  in  the  bulb,  since  some  of  this  solution  may 
be  carried  mechanically  by  the  air  bubbles  back  into  the  alkali 
flask.  By  having  the  apparatus  in  a  quiet  place,  and  manag- 
ing the  heat  properly,  the  absorption  of  the  ammonia  takes 
pUce  quietly  and  there  is  no  regurgitation. 

After  a  test  has  been  finished  it  is  essential  to  wash  out  the  ' 


whole  apparatus  und  to  remove  the  glass  .stopcock  in  the  fun 
nel  tube,  otherwise  tliis  8to|^:ock  bec;omes  fast. 

Much  of  the  phenolphthalin  of  the  market  apparently  con- 
tains something  which  combines  with  alkali,  without  showing 
change  of  color.  If  this  is  not  satisfied  with  alkali  as  direct- 
ed, the  reaction  will  not  be  quite  so  delicate. 

Standard  sulphuric  acid  solution  is  made  by  adding  to  a 
clean  clear  glass  5-gall.  bottle  15  litres  of  distilled  water,  and 
then  weighing  out  and  adding  to  it  397.5  grams  of  concen- 
trated U.  E*.  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  better  to  set  the  water  in  the 
bottle  in  motion  by  stirring  with  a  clean  glass  rod  before  add- 
ing the  sulphuric  acid.  After  the  acid  is  in  it  is  essential  to 
agitate  thoroughly  by  stirring  and  shaking,  but  not  advisable 
tn  draw  air  through  for  tliis  purpose,  as  this  causes  the  liquid 
to  take  up  carbon  dioxide,  which  interferes  with  its  subsequent 
usefulness  with  phenolphthalin.  It  is  not  desirable  to  stand- 
ardize on  the  same  day,  both  on  account  of  temperature,  and 
also  because  it  is  very  difficult  by  any  practicable  method  of 
agitation  to  get  so  large  a  bulk  of  liquid  entirely  homogeneous 
without  standing.  It  the  first  standardizing  shows  that  it  is 
essential  to  add,  say,  7r>0  c.c.  of  water,  it  is  better  to  add  only 
700,  since  the  liquid  should  be  standardizes!  once  more  anjf 
way,  and  too  much  water  must  of  course  be  avoided.  Th«^ 
second  addition  of  water  is  usually  less  tlian  100  c.c.  Both 
agitation  and  standing  over  night  are  essential  after  each  addi- 
tion of  water. 

Caustic  potash  solution  Is  made  in  the  same  kind  of  bottle 
and  in  the  same  amount  as  the  acid  solution.  The  same  pre- 
cautions should  l)e  taken  in  regard  to  stirring,  and  allowing  to 
stand  over  night,  as  in  the  case  of  the  acid.  It  is  well  known 
that  caustic  potash  solution,  if  properly  made  as  above  de- 
scribed, contains  a  .small  amount  of  caustic  lime  in  solution. 
Of  course  this  lime  will  appear  in  the  comparison  with  the 
standard  acid.  If  now  the  water  used  in  the  first  addition 
contains  a  little  carbon  dioxide,  a  little  of  the  lime  will  be 
precipitated  on  standing  over  night  and  weaken  the  solution 
a  little.  It  is  therefore  not  advisable  to  add  quite  as  much  of 
the  water  shown  by  calculation  the  first  time,  as  in  case  of  the 
acid. 

The  two  solutions,  as  will  be  observed,  are  made  in  quite 
large  amounts,  and  considerable  pains  are  taken  to  have  them 
right,  since  other  work  depends  upon  them.  Both  of  the  solu- 
tions are  kept  on  a  shelf  somewhat  higher  than  the  burettes, 
and  both  are  drawn  into  the  burettes  by  means  of  glass  tube 
syphons  with  gla.ss  cocks  at  the  lower  ends.  In  accurate  work 
it  is  of  course  es.sential  to  draw  out  and  throw  away  the  liquid 
which  has  been  standing  exposed  between  the  cock  and  the 
lower  end  of  the  syphon  tube  before  filling  the  burette.  The  air 
which  goes  in  to  replace  the  liquid  in  the  large  glass  bottles 
should  bubble  through  caustic  potash  solution  in  order  to  keep 
out  carbon  dioxide.     Potash  bulbs  are  used  for  this  purpose.. 

The  fact  that  phenolphthalin  is  sensitive  to  carbon  dioxide 
in  water  solution  and  to  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  may  lead 
to  serious  error  unless  sufficient  caic  is  taken  to  add  enough 
acid  to  decompose  all  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  and  then 
expel  the  gas  by  boiling  before  subsequent  titration  with 
caustic  potash.  An  illustration  will  make  the  matter  clear. 
Let  us  suppose  that  in  obtaining  the  relation  between  carbon- 
ate of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid  in  standardizing  the  acid,  the 
carbon  dioxide  is  not  quite  all  removed  by  boiling,  when  we 
attempt  to  measure  the  excess  of  the  acid  by  means  of  the 
caustic  potash  solution.  We  add  this  solution  drop  by  drop 
and  ultimately  reach  a  point  when  all  the  free  sulphuric 
acid  is  satisfied  with  the  caustic  potash,  but  since  phenol- 
phthalin in  presence  of  carbonic  acid  or  carbon  dioxide  in  water 
solution  docs  not  change  color  until  part  at  least  of  this  car- 
bonic acid  is  also  satisfied  with  caustic  potash,  we  do  not  get 
our  end  reaction  when  the  sulphuric  acid  is  all  satisfied,  as 
should  be  the  case,  but  rather  after  some  further  addition  of 
caustic  potash.  The  error  is  obvious,  and  there  is  always  un- 
certainty if  carbon  dioxide  or  carbonates  are  present  when 
using  phenolphthalin  as  indicator.  Even  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  standard  sulphuric  acid  solution,  or  carbonates  in  the 
caustic  potash  solution,  will  cause  difiiculty.  Possibly  other 
indicators  do  not  give  so  much  troulile  from  this  cause,  but 
all  that  we  have  ever  tried  are  so  much  less  sensitive  and  sharp 
at  the  end  reaction  than  phenolphthalin,  provided  the  condi- 
tions are  right,  that  we  prefer  to  take  the  extra  trouble.  Posi- 
tive experiments  show  that  if  the  solution  is  rendered  clearly 
acid  with  standard  acid,  and  boiled  for  10  minutes  or  even  less, 
the  carbon  dioxide  will  all  be  expelled,  so  that  if  the  directions 
are  closely  followed,  the  results  will  be  fairly  accurate.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  the  distilled  water  used  in  making  the  standard 
acid  contains  carbon  dioxide,  there  will  always  be  some  pres- 
ent, with  a  consequent  liability  to  uncertainty  in  the  final  re- 
sults. Presence  or  absence  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  standard 
acid  can  be  proved  by  titrating  some  of  the  acid  cold  with 
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siindatd  caustic  potash,  using  phcnolphthalin  as  indicator  and 
ilien  titrating  anotlier  similar  portion  after  it  has  been  boiled. 
]'  carbon  dioxide  is  absent,  the  two  tests  should  show  the  same 
tij:ure.  If  it  is  present  in  injurious  amount,  it  will  be  essen- 
tial to  always  boil  to  ex|>el  carbon  dioxide  in  all  tests  where 
tliisacid  is  used  before  attempting  to  titrate  in  presence  of 
plienolphthalin. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  indicators  do  not  show  the  same 
I'lid  reaction,  all  other  conditions  being  the  same.  If  methyl- 
orange  is  used  in  standardizing  the  acid  and  alkali,  tlie  pre- 
cautions in  regard  to  carbonic  acid  may  be  ignored.  If  phe- 
nolphthalin  has  been  used  in  standardizing  the  acid  and  alkali, 
it  is  essential,  in  order  to  use  these  solutions  in  tliis  method, 
that  the  value  of  50  c.c.  of  the  standard  acid  should  be  ob- 
tained in  terms  of  the  standard  potash,  using  metlijl-orange 
a»  indicator,  since,  the  indicator  being  changed,  the  ratio  of 
acid  and  alkali  will  not  be  quite  1  to  1.  Of  course  the  value 
thus  found  should  be  used  in  the  calculations  as  shown.  Plie- 
iiolplithalin  is  so  much  more  sensitive  than  methyl-orange  that 
it  is  recommended  to  standardize  with  the  former,  since  it  is 
(juite  essential  to  know  pretty  accurately  the  strength  of  the 
standard  acid. 

The  reason  for  using  methyl-orange  as  indicator  is  that  phe- 
nolphthaiin  is  unreliable  in  presence  of  ammonia  salts. 

Burettes  may  be  satisfactorily  calibrated  by  filling  them 
with  distilled  water  at  temperature  at  which  they  were  gradu- 
ated, and  then  drawing  out  into  a  tiask  and  weighing  each 
5  c.c.  to  the  bottom,  and  then  till  again  and  start  1  c.c.  lower 
down,  and  proceed  as  before.  Two  or  three  times  through 
in  this  way  will  check  any  discrepancies  that  will  seriously 
affect  the  result.  Of  course,  each  5  c.c.  should  increase  the 
weight  the  same  amount,  and  if  the  burettes  are  fairly  well 
graduated  the  differences  should  not  be  over  the  weight  of  one 
(Irop,  approximately  50  milligrams.  Obviously  by  using  a 
good  balance  and  going  through  the  burette  times  enough, 
the  calibration  can  be  made  as  line  as  the  graduation.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  burette  used  for  acid  during 
the  standardizing,  also  the  one  used  for  potash  during  the 
standardizing,  must  always  be  so  used,  or  if  it  is  desired  to  use 
them  interchangeably  they  must  be  exactly  alike. 

It  is  well  known  that  change  of  temperature  affects  all  volu- 
metric work,  and  it  is  equally  well  known  that  there  is  no 
error  from  this  cause  if  the  solutions  are  used  at  the  same 
temperatures  at  which  they  are  standardized.  Standard  solu- 
tions may  b*  kept  on  a  shelf  near  the  ceiling  of  the  room  where 
the  temperature  is  about  80'  F.  They  should  be  standardized 
finally  after  they  have  been  at  this  temperature  over  night. 
With"  most  of  the  determinations  for  which  these  solutions  are 
used,  a  change  of  temperature  of  10°  F.  does  not  introduce  a 
greater  error  than  would  be  produced  by  one  drop  of  the  solu- 
tion. Of  course,  in  very  fine  work  care  should  be  taken  to 
use  the  solutions  at  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  accu- 
rate.   .  .  .   .     „  ,         ...... 


AERIAL   RAILWAYS. 


The  single-rope  bridges  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  Thib- 
etan frontier  are  probably  one  of  the  oldest  and  simplest  eng- 
ineering devices  known.  A  rough  rope,  sometimes  made 
only  of  twisted  birch  twigs,  is  fastened  across  the  chasm  of 
a  mountain  torrent,  and  round  this  is  hung  a  hoop.  In  this 
the  passenger  sits,  and  hauls  himself  across  by  hitching  the 
hoop  forward  as  he  holds  the  rope  above  with  his  hands. 
The  only  development  of  this  primitive  system  was  the  addi- 
tion of  a  second  rope— an  endless  cord— by  which  the  passen- 
ger in  the  hoop  was  drawn  across  from  either  side,  with  no 
more  risk  than  was  involved  in  the  task  of  keeping  himself 
from  falling  out  of  the  hoop  in  which  he  sat.  Some  such 
rough  form  of  transport,  with  buckets  and  wheels  sutotituted 
for  the  hoop,  was  used  for  many  years  in  the  lead  mines  of  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire  ;  but  if  hemp  had  remained  the  strongest 
material  for  rope-  making,  the  aerial  railway  would  never  have 
taken  the  place  which  it  lias,  or  attracted  the  attention  which 
it  now  claims,  among  the  practical  means  of  cheap  transport. 

The  invention  of  the  twisted  steel  rope  has  miade  the  devel- 
opment of  the  aerial  rail  wav  practically  safe  and  commercially 
possible,  and  more  than  2,0d0  niiles  of  line  are  now  in  working 
order  in  Spain,  Italy,  South  America,  India,  the  Cape,  China, 
and  Japan.  To  "  over-seas  Englishmen"  the  cable-way  at 
Hong  Kong  is  as  well  known  as  the  "  Devil's  Dike"  Line  will 
sooa  be  to  London  visitors  to  Brighton.    It  shares  with  the  latter 


the  distinction  of  being  the  only  .icrial  line  uswl  solely  for  pas 
senger  traffic,  though  it  was  built  for  useful  and  commercial 
reasons.  It  was  found  necessary  to  transport  all  European 
workmen  in  the  port  up  the  mountain  every  night,  in  order  to 
sleep  in  purer  air,  and  the  cheapest  and  quickest  means  was 
found  to  be  the  construction  of  a  "  Telpher"  line.  The  saving 
in  time  alone  is  said  to  have  already  repaid  the  cost  of  its  con- 
struction. Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  this  Hong  Kong 
line.  It  is  carried  straight  up  the  mountain  side,  the  endless 
line  stretching  from  ravine  to  ravine,  on  high  steel  trestles, 
through  which  the  little  back-to-back  cars  run  on  the  rope  like 
a  section  of  the  "  knife-board"  of  an  old-fashioned  omnibus. 
Three  passengers  sit  on  each  side  ;  and  though  the  height  at 
which  they  travel  must  be  trying  to  the  nerves,  they  are  not 
shut  in  by  aprons  of  steel  wire,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Brighton 
cars.  An  awning,  for  protection  from  the  sun,  is  the  sole 
addition  to  the  minimum  of  accommodation  provided  on  this 
airy  journey.  The  length  of  the  line  is  2  miles,  and  the  exact 
height  ascended  1,090  ft.  The  Chinese  population  of  Hong 
Kong  were  much  disturbed  by  the  invasion  of  the  mountain 
by  this  railway.  They  attributed  the  epidemic  of  the  plague 
to  the  anger  of  the  mountain  demons,  who  were  prevented  by 
the  wires  from  making  their  nightly  flights  round  the  circuit 
of  the  hill. 

The  difficulties  in  the  construction  of  the  Table  Mountain  wire 
line  were  far  greater  than  in  that  at  Hong  Kong.  A  precipice 
and  incline  of  bOO  ft.  in  height  interrupted  the  ascent  midway. 
The  summit  of  this  precipice  was  used  as  a  support,  and  the 
suspending  wire  leaped  in  a  single  span  of  1,470  ft.  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  and  from  thence  in  another  span  of  1,400  ft.  to  the 
flat  top  of  the  mountain.  The  loads  carried  across  these  gulfs 
average  half  a  ton  each,  and  the  line  is  used  both  for  passenger 
and  goods  traffic.  The  rock  of  Gibraltar  has  also  its  wire  line, 
though  of  slighter  build,  and  far  more  striking  steepness. 
The  height  to  the  signal  station  is  barely  a  quarter  less  than 
the  total  length  of  the  line,  and  tlie  wire  tuns  straight  to  the 
summit  on  a  series  of  lofty  trestles,  after  a  first  leap  of  1,100 
ft.  in  an  ascent  of  1  ft.  in  every  H  ft.  Viewed  against  the  sky, 
looking  parallel  to  the  mountain  side,  it  looks  like  a  telegraph 
wire  stretched  tight  from  the  tops  of  a  series  of  little  Eiffel 
towers  ;  yet  the  soldiers  ascend  and  dfscend  in  the  little  wooden 
boxes  which  travel  on  it  with  equal  safety  and  comfort.  The 
Hong  Kong,  Gibraltar,  and  Table  Mountain  lines  are  worked 
ou  a  double  cable  along  which  one  car  ascends  as  the  other  de- 
scends, the  two  being  connected  by  a  hauling  rope. 

But  these  are  toys  compared  with  the  complicated  and  ever- 
increasing  system  of  aerial  trains  now  working  in  the  great 
iron  mines  of  Spain.  Near  Billtao  the  greatei  part  of  a  moun- 
tain side  is  quarried  away  at  different  levels  to  obtain  the  fine 
iron  ore,  which  is  carried  to  the  railway  by  nine  lines,  running 
from  the  station  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  mines  along 
the  summit.  These  nine  lines  carry  on  an  average  2,300  tons 
of  ore  a  day,  none  of  which  touches  the  level  of  the  ground  till 
it  has  travelled  some  5  miles  through  space.  The  appearance 
of  these  multiplex  lines  of  wire  stretching  from  tower  to  tower 
of  light-trellised  iron,  and  hung  at  intervals  with  hundreds  of 
ore  carriages  in  constant  motion,  is  one  of  the  strangest  spec- 
tacles in  modern  mining  enterprise.  The  double  line  of  iron 
scaffolds,  where  it  leaves  the  terminus  in  the  valley,  looks  like 
the  support  for  some  enormous  viaduct,  festooned  with  wires 
slung  with  rows  of  pendent  buckets.  Higher  up  the  moun- 
tain, where  deep  ravines  cut  the  face  of  the  hill,  the  trestles 
tower  to  such  a  height  that  the  traveling  loads  of  ore  look  like 
little  black  balls  against  the  sky.  When  the  different  levels  of 
the  mine  are  reached,  the  lines  of  the  wireway  diverge,  and 
are  carried  to  nine  separate  points  in  the  workings. 

Yet  the  traffic  is  controlled  with  little  difficulty,  and  there  is 
no  risk  of  any  serious  stoppage  by  accident,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
breakdown  on  the  trunk  lines  of  a  great  railway.  At  the 
worst,  one  or  two  lines  only  would  be  blocked,  leaving  the 
others  free  for  use.  It  is  calculated  that  100,000  tons  of  ore 
can  be  carried  on  each  of  these  cables  before  it  becomes  unfit 
for  service.  In  crossing  wide  ravines  or  rivers  where  one  bank 
is  lower  than  another,  tlie  aerial  line  is  used  exactly  as  the  old- 
fashioned  funicular  railway  works,  the  descending  load  being 
used  to  haul  up  the  ascending  car.  In  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees, 
and  in  the  bridging  of  deep  river-beds,  this  is  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  form  of  transport  known.  In  the  Italian  Alps  a  span 
of  1,500  yds.  is  crossed  without  a  support,  and  this  "  gossa- 
mer" transport  is  soon  to  be  applied  to  distances  of  2,000  yds. 
The  usual  means  of  drawing  the  load  on  level  lines  where  it  is 
not  carried  by  the  force  of  gravity  is  to  revolve  the  endless 
cord  by  a  drum  worked  by  steam.  But  a  recent  and  ingenious 
invention  promises  a  further  development  of  aerial  lines.  The 
steel  rope  is  charged  with  an  electric  current,  and  the  cars 
themselves  carry  a  motor  which  "  picks  up"  its  power  aa.it 
travels  along  the  wire. — London  Speetator. 
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LOGGING  RAILROADS. 


When  the  pineries  of  the  Northwest  were  standing  in  all 
of  Ihelr  primitive  grandeur  and  extent,  the  work  of  their  dev- 
astation was  naturally  carried  on  close  to  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  that  afTorded  an  easy  and  natural  highway 
for  the  transportation  of  the  logs  to  the  mills,  where  it  was  to 
be  sawn  ;  but  the  day  came  when  the  timber  had  been  cut  off 
to  such  a  distance  back  from  the  streams  that  it  became  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
mills  that  were  in  operation  along  the  lakes  and  in  the  river 
towns.  Therefore,  if  these  mills  were  to  be  kept  running  at 
the  rale  of  which  their  machinery  was  capable,  the  material 
must,  of  necessity,  be  brought  from  points  further  inland. 
To  do  this  with  horses  was  a  work  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
could  not  even  be  considered,  so  the  logging  road  was  devel- 
oped, and  locomotives  and  cars  of  special  construction  were 


select  the  best  as  a  possible  location.  The  usual  mcUiod  that 
was  pursued  was  for  the  company's  engineer  to  go  over  tlie 
ground,  and  in  a  hasty  manner  select  the  general  course  of 
the  road,  and  at  the  same  time  gather  a  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  the  topography  of  the  country.  A  sketch  of  the  desired 
line  would  then  be  laid  down  on  the  section  map,  and  a  pre- 
liminary line  run  and  the  levels  taken  ;  then,  i(  the  result 
came  within  the  pre8cril)ed  limits  of  grades,  curves  and  ex- 
cavations, the  work  would  be  handed  over  to  the  contractor. 
If  the  spur  were  to  be  tributary  and  the  logs  were  to  be  sent 
over  the  main  line,  the  grades  would  be  limited  to  200  ft.  to 
the  mile,  and  the  curves  to  12°  ;  but  if  the  line  is  operated  by 
engines  belonging  to  the  owners  of  the  property,  and  the  cars 
are  the  open  rack  logging  cars,  these  curves  and  grades  are 
greatly  exceeded.  We  have  seen  cases  where  the  grades  have 
risen  to  as  much  as  290  ft.  to  the  mile,  and  the  curves  to  18'. 
In  such  cases  as  this  the  Shaw  locomotive  is  usually  employed, 
and  this  machine,  with   its   flexible   wheel-base,  has  shown 
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designed  to  meet  the  demands,  and  were  quickly  substituted 
for  the  truck  and  sled  hauled  by  horses. 

In  a  few  years  this  log-carrying  trade  developed  into  a  busi- 
ness of  great  magnitude,  though  it  has  fallen  off  very  con- 
siderably as  the  depletion  of  the  forests  have  been  carried  for- 
ward to  what  might  be  called  completion.  At  one  time  the 
whole  of  the  pine- bearing  portion  of  the  southern  peninsula 
of  Michigan  was  pretty  thoroughly  netted  with  logging  rail- 
roads of  one  description  or  another.  These  roads  varied  from 
the  branches  of  the  main  lines  of  traffic,  upon  which  regular 
trains  were  run  for  passengers  and  miscellaneous  freight,  or 
through  the  several  grades  of  branches,  spurs,  private  lines 
and  mill  sidings.  The  larger  branches  presented  no  novel  or 
pteculiar  features,  and  were  usually  constructed  with  a  view 
to  a  permanence  that  would  in  the  future  be  suitable  for  regu- 
lar railroad  work.  Htarting  out  from  the  branches  at  such 
intervals  as  the  convenience  of  the  property  owners  might 
indicate  were  a  number  of  spurs  of  1,  2  or  3  miles  in  len^h, 
and  intended  for  the  special  use  of  these  owners.  They  were 
usually  surveyed  and  graded  at  the  expense  of  the  firm  own- 
ing the  standing  timber,  while  the  rails  were  laid  by  the  rail- 
road to  which  the  spur  was  tributary.  These  surveys  were 
necessarily  made  with  haste,  as  the  idea  was  not  so  much  to 


itself  to  be  especially  well  adapted  for  squirming  and  twist- 
ing in  and  out  among  the  trees,  until  it  would  seem  to  be  pos- 
sible to  drive  it  wherever  a  tote  wagon  could  be  taken.  Our 
illustration,  on  page  76,  shows  one  of  these  engines  hauling  a 
train  of  loaded  logging  cars  over  a  timber  trestle  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  J.  E.  Potts  Lumber  Ck)mpany.  This  particular 
trestle  has  a  length  of  1,700  ft.  and  an  average  height  of 
35  ft.,  and  contains  several  million  feet  of  logs. 

As  these  lines  are  of  a  temporary  character,  the  grading  is 
done  as  hastily  as  the  survey,  and  not  a  shovelful  of  earth  is 
moved  that  the  necessities  of  the  case  do  not  demand.  The 
fills  are  rarely  more  than  10  ft.,  and  we  have  never  seen  them 
more  than  12  ft.  wide,  while  the  cuts  are  from  12  ft.  to  14  ft. 
wide,  with  banks  as  steep  as  they  will  stand.  Not  a  stump  is 
pulled  or  a  tree  cut  down  that  is  not  actually  in  the  way,  and 
such  things  have  been  known  as  a  cut  of  from  6  ft  to  8  ft.  in 
depth,  with  banks  rising  two  in  one,  and  a  pine-tree  100  ft. 
high  standing  on  the  very  edge,  with  the  roots  half  cut  away 
to  allow  the  cars  to  pass.  On  such  a  road  ballast  is  supplied 
only  as  far  as  it  is  actually  required  to  hold  the  ties  in  place, 
and  it  is  somewhat  odd  to  see  a  heavy  locomotive  working  its 
way  over  such  a  road,  where  in  places  the  branches  of  the 
trees  meet  overhead.    While  collisions  are  not  to  l>e  feared, 
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When  the  pineries  of  the  Xnrtliwest  were  stjiiuliri!;  in  all 
of  their  primitive  j;r:in(i<'ur  and  extent,  tlic  work  of  their  dev- 
nstation  was  naturuUy  carried  on  close  to  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  that  afforded  an  easy  and  natural  higliway 
for  the  transportation  of  the  lo^s  to  the  mills,  where  it  was  to 
he  SHwn  ;  hut  the  day  came  when  the  timber  had  been  cnt  oil 
to  such  a  distance  back  from  the  streams  that  it  became  diili- 
eult  to  obtain  a  sntVieient  supply  to  meet  tlie  demands  of  the 
mills  that  were  in  operation  along  the  lakes  an<l  iu  the  river 
towns.  Therefore,  if  these  mills  were  to  be  kept  running  at 
the  rale  of  which  their  machinery  was  capable,  the  material 
must,  of  necessity,  be  brought  from  ])oints  further  inland. 
To  do  this  with  horses  was  a  work  of  such  magnitude  that  it 
<-ould  not  even  l»e  considered,  so  the  logging  road  was  derel- 
o|>ed,  and  locomotives  aud  cars  of  special  construction  were 


select  the  lK*t  as  a  possible  location.  The  \i>iial  method  that 
W!vs  pursued  was  for  the  company's  engineer  to  go  over  tlie 
ground,  and  in  a  hasty  maiuier  select  the  general  course  of 
the  road,  and  at  the  same  time  gatlier  a  loleralily  corrt'ct  idea 
of  the  topography  of  the  <-ouutry.  A  sketch  of  the  desire<l 
line  would  then  l)e  laid  down  on  the  section  map,  and  a  ])re- 
liminnry  line  run  ami  the  levels  taken  :  then,  it  the  result 
came  within  the  prescribed  limits  of  grailcs,  curves  and  ex- 
cavations, tlie  work  would  !«■  handed  over  to  the  contractor. 
If  the  spur  were  to  b(!  tributary  and  the  logs  were  to  be  sent 
over  the  main  line,  the  grades  woulii  be  limitol  to  'ii)i\  ft.  ti> 
the  mile,  and  the  curves  to  12'  ;  but  if  the  line  is  o)H'rat(il  by 
engines  belonging  to  the  owners  of  tlie  ]>r<»perty,  and  the  «-ars 
are  the  ojien  rack  logging  cars,  these  curves  and  grades  are 
greatly  exceeded.  \\'«'  have  set>n  cases  where  the  uradcs  have 
risen  to  iis  much  as  2ftl)  ft.  to  the  mile,  and  the  curves  to  Is  . 
In  such  cases  as  this  the  Shaw  locomotive  is  usually  employeil, 
and  this  machine,  with    its    flexible    wheel -liasc,  li.is  shown 
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LOGGING  CAH  IN  USK  ON  THE  FLINT  &  PKRE  MARQIETTE  liAILROAD. 


designed  to  meet  the  demands,  and  were  quickly  substituted 
for  the  truck  and  sled  hauled  by  horses. 

In  a  few  years  this  log-carrying  trade  developed  into  a  busi- 
ness of  great  magnitude,  though  it  has  fallen  off  verj'  con- 
siderably as  the  depletion  of  the  forests  have  been  carried  for- 
ward to  what  might  be  calle<i  completion.  At  one  time  the 
whole  of  the  pine  bearing  portion  of  the  southern  j>cninsula 
of  Michigan  was  pretty  thoroughly  netted  with  logging  rail- 
roads of  one  description  or  another.  These  roads  varied  from 
the  branches  of  the  main  lines  of  trallic.  upon  which  regular 
trains  were  rim  for  passengers  and  miscellaneous  freight,  or 
through  the  several  grades  of  branches,  spurs,  private  lines 
and  mill  sidings.  The  larger  branches  jiresented  no  novel  or 
jteculiar  features,  and  were  usually  constructed  with  a  view 
to  a  permanence  that  would  in  the  future  be  suitable  for  regu- 
lar railroad  work.  Starting  out  from  the  branches  at  such 
intervals  as  the  convenience  of  the  i>roperty  owners  might 
indicate  were  a  numlier  of  spurs  of  1,  3  or  3"miles  in  length, 
and  intended  for  the  special  use  of  these  owners.  The)-  were 
usually  surveyed  and  graded  at  the  expense  of  the  tiriii  own- 
ing the  standing  timber,  while  the  rails  were  laid  by  the  rail- 
road to  which  the  spur  was  tributary.  These  surveys  were 
necessarily  made  with  haste,  as  the  idea  w:is  not  so  much  to 


itself  to  1»e  especially  well  adapted  for  s(|uirm!iig  and  twist- 
ing in  and  out  among  the  trees,  until  it  would  seem  to  lie  pos- 
sible to  drive  it  wherever  a  tote  wagon  could  be  taken.  ( >ur 
illustration,  on  page  7(5,  shows  one  of  these  engines  hauling  a 
train  of  loaded  logging  cars  over  a  timlicr  trestle  on  the  prop- 
erty of  the  .1.  Er  Potts  I^nml)er  t'ompany.  This  particular 
trestle  has  a  length  of  1,700  ft.  and  an  average  height  of 
So  ft.,  and  contains  several  million  feet  of  logs. 

As  these  lines  are  of  a  tem|>orary  character,  the  grading  is 
done  as  hastily  as  the  survey,  and  not  a  shovelful  of  eartli  is 
movc<l  that  tiie  necessities  of  the  case  do  not  demand.  The 
tills  are  rarely  more  than  10  ft.,  and  we  have  never  s«'en  them 
more  than  12  ft.  wide,  while  the  cuts  are  from  12  ft.  to  14  ft. 
wide,  with  banks  as  steep  as  they  will  stand.  Not  a  stump  is 
jmllcd  or  a  tree  cut  down  that  is  not  actually  in  the  way,  and 
such  things  have  l>een  known  as  a  cut  of  from  6  ft.  to  H  ft.  iu 
depth,  with  banks  rising  two  in  one,  and  a  pine-tree  lOO  ft. 
high  standing  on  the  very  edge,  with  the  roots  half  cut  away 
to  allow  the  cars  to  pass.  <  tn  such  a  road  ballast  is  supplii  d 
only  as  far  as  it  is  actually  required  to  hold  the  ties  in  place, 
and  it  is  somewhat  otld  to  sec  a  heavy  locomotive  working  its 
way  over  such  a  road,  where  in  places  the  bniiiches  of  the 
trees  meet  overhead.     While  collisions  are  not  to  be  feared. 
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tlic  operation  of  these  roads  is  a  matter  that  requires  the 
utmost  care  on  the  part  of  the  trainmen,  especially  in  the  win- 
ter. The  grades  are  steep,  the  track  curved  and  uneven,  and 
with  a  load  of  from  20  to  2.5  heavily  loaded  flat  cars,  piled 
with  logs  and  perhaps  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  ready 
to  slide  from  their  places  on  the  slightest  provocation,  the 
engineer  has  to  use  all  of  his  skill  to  get  out  to  the  main  line. 
In  what  has  been  said  we  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that 
tbe  work  of  construction  is  not  substantially  done  ;  it  is 
merely  cheaply  done,  for  the  operators  do  not  have  to  regard 
tbe  matter  of  future  cost  of  operation,  since  tbe  rails  will  be 
torn  up  and  used  elsewhere  as  soon  as  tbe  timber  is  cut,  and 
where  the  roads  are  worked  by  private  concerns  the  cost  of 
fuel  is  an  item  of  no  account,  as  the  engine  will  burn  the 
refuse  of  the  mill. 

Frequently  the  roads  will  be  surveyed  and  built  by  the  fore- 

aa  of  the  mill,  with  no  other  instruments  than  a  tape-line 
and  a  few  axes  and  shovels.  Such  work  as  this  is,  however, 
the  exception,  and  is  apt  to  result  in  bent  rails  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  there  will  be  no  economy  in  the  long  run. 

The  railroad  companies  that  have  catered  to  the  logging 
trade  have  not  departed  from  the  ordinary  standards  of  loco- 
motive construction,  and  have  found  the  mogul  to  be  the  most 
serviceable  for  the  work.  The  cars,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  especially  designed  for  the  traffic.  At  first  the  regular 
flat  car  was  employed,  but  it  was  found  to  be  too  high  for 
convenient  loading,  and  the  brake  staffs  were  in  the  way. 
They  were  bent  and  twisted  by  the  logs  in  the  loading,  and 
frequently  so  hedged  in  that  the  trainmen  were  unable  to  get 
at  them  when  brakes  were  called  for.  The  first  change  that 
was  made  was  that  of  lowering  the  sills  and  running  the 
draft-rigging  in  through  the  end  sill.  At  the  same  time  the 
brake-staffs  were  done  away  with,  and  the  brakes  were  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  chain  rove  over  a  wheel  beneath  the  floor 
and  caught  by  a  dog  when  it  was  pulled  up.  It  was  very 
rarely  that  these  chains  were  inaccessible,  and  this  method  of 
applying  the  brakes  has  proven  reliable  and  satisfactory. 

These  modified  cars  were  of  the  regular  length  of  about  34 
ft.,  and  on  them  two  tiers  of  logs  of  16  ft.  lengths  were  loaded. 
This  was  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  car  illustrated  on 
page  77  was  designed  for  the  work.  It  is  the  car  that  js  now 
m  use  on  the  Flint  «fc  Pere  Marquette  Railroad.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantially built,  open  framework,  resting  on  bogie  trucks  that 
are  9  ft.  between  centres.  The  whole  framing  of  the  car  con- 
sists of  two  heavy  bolsters  of  10  in.  X  12  in.  timl)ers,  held 
together  by  four  sills.  The  outside  sills  are  4i  in.  x  7  in., 
and  the  centre  sills  are  10  in.  X  12  in.  These  latter  extend 
out  to  the  ends  of  the  car,  and  serve  as  dead  woods  as  well  as 
for  the  attachments  of  tbe  draft-rigging.  The  bolsters  are 
protected  by  an  iron  plate  from  the  wear  of  the  logs,  and  at 
each  end  there  is  a  stake  pocket.  The  standard  trucks  are 
used  with  the  usual  brake  attachments.  These  cars  are  not 
only  less  expensive  in  their  first  cost,  but  are  lighter  and  more 
easily  bandied  in  the  woods  than  the  flat  cars,  and  will  prob- 
ably hold  their  own  until  the  forests  entirely  disappear,  which 
does  not  seem  now  to  be  a  matter  of  the  remote  future. 


RUSSIAN  ENGINEERING  NOTES. 


The  keel  was  laid  March  9,  1892.    The  whole  hull  is  made 

of  Russian  materials  and  by  Russian  engineers  and  workmen. 
The  engine  was  ordered  in  England  from  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Gumfreis,  TennantJfc  Company,  which  delayed  the  execution 
of  order  six  months. 

On  November  9, 1894.  a  new  Russian  armored  l»altleship,  the 
Petropadftvsk,  w^s  launched  "from  the  slip  of  Galerny  Isle,  in 
St.  Petersburg,  ^he  dimensions  and  construclion  of  the  ship 
are  the  same  as  of^the  armored  ship  Poltava,  launched  a  few 
weeks  later  from  the  slip  of  the  New  Admiralty  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. Both  were  dedicated  by  the  late  Emperor  Alexander 
III.  on  May  7, 1892.  Only  one  battleship  of  those  designed 
now  remains  on  the  stocks— viz.,  the  Sebattt^pol.  She  is  being 
constructed  at  Galerny  Isle,  St.  Petersburg,  and  will  h« 
launched  next  spring. 

In  the  past  year  four  Russian  armored  ships  were  launched  : 
the  Admiral  Seniavin,  Synoi  the  Oreat,  Poltava  and  Petropar- 

lOTHk. 

In  the  New  Admiralty,  in  St.  Petersburg,  the  construction 
of  a  new  coast-defence  armored  ship,  the  Oeneral-Adtniral 
Count  Apraxin,  has  Iwen  commenced  ;  and  at  the  yard  of 
Galerny  Isle,  St.  Petersburg,  the  construction  of  a  high-speed 
ocean  cruiser  is  also  projected.  This  cruiser  will  be  of  the 
same  type  as  the  cruiser  Ru*sia,  with  three  screws,  now  in 
construction  at  the  Baltic  Works. 

Besides  these  in  the  New  Admiralty  yard  the  construction 
of  an  armored  battleship  of  tlie  type  of  the  Syim  the  Oreat  is 
projected. 

In  the  spring  of  l&9o  a  series  of  launches  is  cxpocted  and 
the  Russian  fleet  will  be  increased  by  a  number  of  new  gigantic, 
ships. 

The  Petropaslovgk  is  named  from  Port  Pctropavlovsk,  in 
Kamchatka,  on  the  Pacific 


'.  :'/■  LAUNCH  OF  NEW  RUSSIAN  ARMORED  SHIPS. 

■  Ok  November  7,  1894,  a  new  Russian  armored  battleship, 
the  Poltava,  was  launched  from  the  yard  of  the  New  Admiralty 
in  St.  Petersburg." 

Tbe  dimensions  of  the  armored  ship  Poltava  are  less  than 
those  of  the  aimored  ship  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  the  Tri  Swia- 
titela.  The  extreme  length  is  375  ft.  ;  breadth,  70  ft.  ;  dis- 
placement, 10,960  tons.  Tbe  propeller  consists  of  two  screws 
cast  from  aluminium  bronze.  The  triple  expansion  engines 
furnish  10,600  I.H.P.  The  speed  of  the  ship  will  not  be  less 
than  17  knots.  The  ship  is  protected  with  armor  plates  16  in. 
thick  amidships,  and  about  8  in.  at  the  bow  and  stern.  The 
total  weight  of  the  armor  is  2,848  tons,  or  26  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  displacement.  At  present  the  launched  hull  weighs 
only  4,600  tons,  or  42  per  cent,  of  its  displacement. 

The  armament  of  the  ship  will  consist  of  four  12  in.  guns, 
eight  8  in.  guns,  ten  1-lb.  and  fifteen  5-lb.  Hotchkiss  guns, 
and  two  Baranov  guns.  The  ship  is  covered  with  an  armored 
deck  and  carries  two  turrets,  each  with  two  12-in.  guns. 
"  The  torpedo  armament  consists  of  6  submarine  apparatus 
and  50  sphero-conic  torpedoes,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a 
set  of  protecting  nets. 


VIEWS   ON    THE    WESTERN    SIBERIAN    RAIL- 

WAY. 


On  the  opposite  page  another  series  of  four  views,  from  the 
interesting  photographs  received  from  our  correspondent  in 
Siberia,  are  given,  showing  the  progress  of  this  great  work. 

Fig.  9  shows  an  ordinary  piece  of  earthwork. 
'  Figs.  10  and  11.  earthwork  in  cutting  a  new  channel  for  the, 
Tabol  River  near  Kourkan. 

Fig.  12,  track-laying. 

These  views  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
country  through  which  this  road  is  built ;  and  tbe  portion 
shown  in  these  ard  others  indicate  that  it  resembles  very 
much  that  of  our  Western  prairies.  They  also  show  the  force 
of  men  which  has  been  and  probably  still  is  employed  in  car- 
rying this  new  line  across  the  continent  of  Asia.  \^hat  its  in- 
fluence will  be  on  both  European  and  Asiatic  polity  and  civ- 
ilization when  completed  no  one  can  even  vaguely  predict. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE   FOUR-WHEELED 
"BOGIE"  ENGINE. 


The  following  interesting  history  of  the  "bogie"  engine 
has  appeared  in  the  Engluth  Mee/ianie,  and  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Clement  E.  Stretton,  C.E.,  and  will  interest  many  of  our 
readers : 

"  There  are  few  subjects  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
locomotive  engine  which  have  at  various  times  engaged  more 
attention,  or  have  caused  so  much  acrimonious  discussion,  than 
the  history  of  the  '  bogie  engine,'  and  "more  especially  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  credit  for  its  introduction  belongs 
to  England  or  to  America. 

"  The  writer,  viewing  the  maltetj  simply  from  the  position 
of  an  impartial,  independent  historian,  has  not  accepted  the 
claims  or  statements  of  either  side,  but  has  fully  investigated 
the  whole  of  the  reliable  evidence"  and  official  records  with 
the  following  results. 

"  As  earl^  as  the  year  1800  the  Merthyr-Tydfil  tramroad 
was  opened  in  South  Wales,  and  in  order  to  convej'  long  bars 
of  iron,  and  also  timber,  wagons  were  constructed  in  pairs 
coupled  together  by  an  iron  drawbar  having  a  joint  at  either 
end.  These  wagons  had  no  sides,  but  in  the  middle  of  each 
there  was  fixed  a  centre  pin  upon  which  worked  a  cross-beam 
or  '  bolster,'  upon  which  the  timber  or  bars  of  iron  were 
placed.    Of  course,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  tlyit  these  early 
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111-  o|>cnttioti  of  Mm-sc  roaiJs  is  n  in;it(cr  tii:il  ri'<niir(s  the 
iliii(>st.  cure  on  tin-  l>:irl  of  tlir  tr.iiiiiiu'ii,  rspcriullv  in  tin-  win 
iT.  The  ;:ni<ifs  arc  strfp.  tlir  lr;iik  clirvfd  .mil  unrvin.  :w>\ 
Aitli  ;i  loiicl  of  fn)rii  '.JO  to  'i't  lir.ivily  loiiilcd  ll.it,  r;irs.  i>il(Ml 
Aith  lo,£;s  and  itorhaps  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  and  ready 
•c)  slide  from  their  jtlaces  on  the  slijrhtest  )>rovoc:iti(>n.  lite 
■iiirineer  ha.s  to  use  all  of  his  skill  to  get  out  to  the  main  line. 
Iti  what  has  lieen  said  we  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that 
Mie  work  of  <-on.striietion  is  not  sul>stantially  ilone  ;  it  is 
niendy  rheapiv  done,  for  the  o]>erators  do  not  have  to  reirard 
the  matter  of  future  cost  of  ojH-ration,  since  the  rails  will  lie 
torn  up  and  used  elsewhere  as  soon  as  the  timber  is  cut,  and 
where  the  roads  are  worked  l>y  i)rivate  concerns  the  cost  of 
fuel  is  an  item  of  no  account,  as  the  enirine  will  burn  the 
refuse  of  the  mill. 

Frequently  the  roads  will  l»c  stirveved  and  built  by  the  fore- 
man of  the  mill,  with  no  other  instruments  than  .-i  tape-line 
and  a  few  iixcs  ami  shovels.  Such  work  as  this  is,  however, 
the  exception,  and  is  apt  to  result  in  l«'nt  rails  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  then;  will  Im'  no  economy  in  the  Ion;;  run. 

The  railroad  companies  that  have  cat<;re<l  to  the  loL'^intr 
traile  have  not  departed  from  the  ordii\ary  standards  of  loco- 
motive <-onstruction,  and  have  found  Hie  moi^iil  to  be  the  iiiiist 
S'.-rviceablo  for  the  work.  Tlie  cars,  on  the  other  lianil,  have 
l>eeu  especially  designed  for  the  trallic.  .\t  first  the  resrular 
flat  car  was  employed,  but  it  w,;is  found  to  be  too  hiiih  for 
convenient  loading,  and  the  brake  st.ilTs  were  in  the  way. 
They  were  ImmiI  and  twistitl  by  the  lojrs  in  the  loadinj;,  and 
frequently  so  hed;;ed  in  that  the  tr.iinmen  were  unable  to  :;et 
at  them  when  brakes  were  called  for.  The  lir.st  cbanfre  tii.it 
was  made  was  that  of  lowering  tin'  sills  and  running  the 
draft-rigging  in  through  the  end  sill.  At  the  same  time  the 
brike-stiilTs  were  done  away  with,  and  the  brakes  were  ap- 
l>lied  by  means  of  a  chain  rove  over  a  w  heel  l>cneath  the  lloor 
and  caught  b)-  a  dog  when  it  was  t>ulled  up.  It  was  very 
rarely  that  these  chains  were  inaccessible,  and  this  method  of 
applying  tht?  brakes  ha.s  proven  reliable  and  satisfactory. 

Tlics*;  moditied  cars  were  of  the  regular  lemrtli  of  about  34 
ft.,  and  on  them  two  tiers  of  logs  of  16  ft.  lengths  were  loaded. 
This  was  not  entirely  .satisfactory,  and  the  car  illustrated  on 
pnge  77  was  designed  for  the  work.  It  is  the  car  that  is  now 
m  us«!  on  the  Flint  &  Fere  Maniuctte  Railroad.  It  is'a  sub- 
st-antially  built,  o|X'n  framework,  resting  on  bogie  trucks  that 
are  9  ft.  lictween  centres.  The  whole  framing  of  the  car  con- 
.sists  of  two  heavy  Iwlsters  of  lu  in.  X  1'-'  in.  timbers,  held 
together  by  foursills.  The  outside  sills  are  4'.  in.  X  7  in.. 
and  tlie  centre  sills  .are  lb  in.  X  12  in.  These  latter  extend 
out  to  liie  ends  of  the  cur,  and  serve  ;is  dead  wooils  as  well  as 
for  the  attachments  of  tlie  draft  rigging.  The  bolsters  are 
protected  by  an  iron  plate  from  the  wear  of  the  logs,  and  at 
etich  end  there  is  a  stake  pocket.  The  standard  trucks  are 
used  with  the  usual  brake  attachments.  These  cai's  are  not 
only  less  e.xix'nsive  iu  their  first  cost,  but  are  lighter  ami  more 
easily  handled  in  the  woods  than  the  Hat  cars,  and  will  (irob- 
ably  hold  their  own  until  the  forests  entirely  disjippear,  whi<h 
does  not  seem  now  to  lie  a  matter  of  the  reniote  future. 
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LADSCn  OF  NEW  RISSI.W   .VRMOUED  SHIPS. 

~  On  Xovemlier  7,  181U,  a  new  Uussian  armored  b.ittlesliip. 
the  PoUiita,  was  launched  from  llie  yard  of  the  New  Admiralty 
in  St.  Fetersburg. 

The  dimensions  of  the  armored  ship  Poltata  sire  less  than 
those  of  the  armored  ship  of  the  HIack  Se.a  fleet,  the  Tii  Siria- 
titila.  The  extreme  length  is  37.5  ft.  ;  brejidth,  7ll  ft.  ;  dis- 
placement, 10,9<!0  tons.  The  projH-ller  consists  of  two  scr<  ws 
cast  from  aluminium  bronze.  The  triple  expansiDii  engines 
furnish  lO.fidK  I.II.F.  The  s|H'ed  of  the  ship  will  not  be  less 
than  17  knots.  The  ship  is  protected  with  armor  plates  !♦!  in. 
thick  amidships,  and  about  H  in.  at  the  bow  and  stern.  The 
total  weight  of  the  armor  is  'i.^\'!<  tons,  or  at!  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  displacement.  At  present  the  launched  hull  weighs 
only  4.000  tons,  or  42  jx-r  cent,  of  its 'displacement. 

The  armament  of  the  ship  will  consist  of  four  1'2  in.  guns, 
eiglit  8  in.  guns,  ten  ]-lb.  and  tifteen  ."i  lb.  llotclikiss  guns, 
and  two  Haranov  guns.  The  ship  is  covereil  w  ith  an  armored 
deck  and  carries  two  turrets,  each  with  two  12  in.  guns. 
~  The  torpedo  armament  consists  of  6  submarine  apparatus 
and  .lO  sphero-conic  torpedoes,  in  addition  to  w  hicli  there  is  a 
.set  of  jirotecting  nets. 


The  keel  was  laid  M.ir<  li '.».  \^'.*l.  The  whole  hull  is  made 
of  Uussian  niati-rials  anu  by  IJiissi.in  engineers  anil  workmen. 
The  engine  was  ordered  in  KiiL'laiid  from  the  lirm  of  Me«..>r?s. 
Ciimfreis  'Jeniiatit  iV  {'oiupanyi  Mhich  (iel.iywl  the  exi  i  iition 
of  ordir  six  months. 

On  Xovemlier '.t,  lsf)4.a  new  Itiissian  armored  batth'ship.  Jhe 
Pilr'f]>fii!'ii-yl.,  was  launched  "frDni  the  slip  ot  <;alerny  Isle,  in 
St.  Fetersburg.  The  diniensiiins  .iinl  c(instructii)n  of  the  ship 
ar<'  the  same  as  of  the  arnioicd  ship  /'"/^»>■>'.  launched  a  lew 
Weeks  later  from  the  slip  of  rlie  New  Admiralty  in  St.  F<'ters- 
burir.  IJotli  were  deilicated  by  the  late  Emperor  Ah'Xander 
III.  on  May  7.  lS'.t2.  Only  one  battleship  of  those  designed 
now  n'liiains  o:i  the  stocks-  vi/...  the  SUistiiju,! ,  She  is  being 
constructed  at  (ialerny  Isle,  ?>t.  Fetersburg.  ami  will  U- 
lauiicli<d  next  spring. 

In  the  past  yciir  four  Uussian  armored  ships  were  l.auncheil  : 
the  Ailmintl  'Stio'on'it,  SysrH  thi'  (ir<',it,  PolUxra  and  Pitnqhir- 
Iwsl.. 

In  the  New  AdmiraUy,  in  St.  Fetersburg.  the  constnietjun 
of  a  new  coast-defence  armnri'd  ship,  the  (Icin  iiil-A'hiihiil 
('■•'tilt  AtiviiTi'ii,  has  been  commenced  ;  and  at  tlie  _\iird  of 
Ualerny  Isle,  St.  I'etersburg,  lli<.'  constrmtion  of  a  ]ii.L;b-speed 
ocean  cruiser  is  also  projected.  This  cruiser  will  be- uf  the 
same  tvi>e  as  the  cruiser  Uku^oi,  with  three  screws,  now  iu 
construilion  at  the  I5aUi<'  Works. 

Ficsides  these  iu  the  New  Admiralty  yard  tlie  constructiim 
of  an  armored  Itattleship  of  the  tyjw  of  the  Syiufi  Vie  Gi<<it  is 
I>rojecled. 

Ill  the  spring  of  lS;i."»  ;i  series  of  laiinihes  is  cxjm'I  t<il  and 
the  llu.ssiaii  licet  will  be  iruTcased  byanumberof  new  gigantic 
sliii)S. 

The  Petrop<nhr»k  is  named  from  Port  Petropavhivsk,  in 
Ivamcliatka,  on  the  I'aiilie.    ... 


VIEWS   ON    THE    WESTERN    SIBERIAN    RAIL- 
WAY. 

-  I  -  v'  ^      ■  ■  - 


0\  the  opposite  page  another  series  of  four  views,  from  tin' 
interesting  photographs  receiveil  from  our  cotn-spondcnt  iu 
Siberia,  arc  given,  showing  the  progress  of  this  great  work. 

Fig.  it  shows  an  ordinary  pie<'e  of  earthwork. 
'  Figs.  10  and  11.  earthwork  in  cutting  a  new  <^llanneI  for  the 
T.ibol  Uivcr  near  Kourkan. 

Fig.  12,  track-laying. 

These  views  give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
country  through  which  this  road  i.s  tniilt  ;  and  the  ]>orlion 
shown  in  these  ard  others  imlicjite  that  it  resembles  vci-y 
much  that  of  our  Western  prairies.  Tliev  alsoshow  the  force 
of  men  which  has  lieen  and  probably  still  is  employed  in  car- 
rying this  new  line  across  the  continent  of  Asia.  What  its  in- 
tluenee  will  be  on  bntb  Kuri>ix'an  and  Asiatic  polity  and  civ- 
ilization when  completed  no  one  can  even  vaguely  iireilict. 


THE   HISTORY  OF   THE   FOUR  WHEELED 
'BOGIE     ENGINE 


TllK  following  interesting  history  of  the  "  bogie"  engine 
has  api>c.ire<l  in  the  KotjUxh  Michiinir,  an<l  is  from  the  i>en  of 
Mr.  Chmjent  K.  Strelton,  (-'.E.,  and  will  interest  many  of  our 
readers :  ' 

"  There  are. few  subjects  conn<'cfed  with  the  history  of  the 
locomotive  engine  which  h.ive  at  various  times  eiigagJii  more 
attention,  or  liavecaus<-(l  so  much  acrlmimions  discussion,  than- 
the  historj'  of  the  'bogie  engine.'  and  "more  especially  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  i^redit  for  its  iutro<hiction  iM'longs 
to  I'.nglaml  or  to  America. 

■■  Till-  writer,  viewing  the  tnaltcr  simply  from  the  position 
of  an  ini[)artial,  independent  historian,  lias  not  accepted  the 
claims  or  statements  of  eitiier  si  ie.  but  has  fully  investig.ited 
the  whole  of  ihc  reliable  evidence  and  oflicial  re»ords  with 
the  following  results. 

"  .Vs  early  as  the  year  ISOrt  the  Mertliyr-Tydtil  tramroad 
was  openol  in  South  Wales,  and  in  order  to  convey  long  bars 
of  iron.  au<i  also  timber,  wagoifs  wi^e  conslru<tcd  in  pairs 
coiiplecl  together  by  an  iron  <lraw bar  having  a  joint  at  either 
end.  These  w  agons  had  no  sides,  but  iu  the  middle  of  each 
there  Was  fixed  a  centre  pin  upon  which  worked  a  cross  beam 
or  '  bolster,'  upon  which  the  timber  or  bars  of  iron  were 
place<l.     Of  course,  it  will  W-  at  once  seen  that   these  earlv 
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wagons  were  not  actually  '  bogie  '  vehicles,  and  that  they 
were  in  use  before  even  the  first  locomotive  engine  had  ever 
run  upon  rails  ;  yet  we  cannot  upon  examination  fail  to  see 
that  they  contained  all  the  essential  principles  of  the  '  bogie.' 
They  allowed  a  very  long  load  to  be  conveyed  round  sharp 
curves,  and  permitted  the  wheels  under  the  two  trucks  to 
follow  the  curve  of  the  rails.  Now,  the  most  Improved  '  bogie  ' 
vehicles  of  to-day  simply  carry  out  the  very  same  principle. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  practical  value  of  these 
early  '  bogie '  wagons,  when  it  is  mentioned  that  some  of  them 
were  in  use  from  1800  to  1875,  and  that  two  of  them  were 
sent  from  Soutli  Wales  to  the  Chicago  Exhibition  of  1893. 

"  In  1813  Blackett  &  Iledley  constructed  two  engines  for 
working  on  the  Wylam  Colliery  Line,  near  Newcastleon- 
Tyne.  The  first  of  these  was  named  Puffing  Billy,  the  second 
Wylam  Dilly ;  they  both  ran  upon  four  wheels  and  were  suc- 
cessful so  far  as  conveying  coal  cheaper  than  by  II.P.;  but 
their  weight  broke  the  cast-iron  'plate  rails  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  became  necessary  to  carry  half-a-dozen  rails  upon  each 
engine,  to  replace  those  which  might  be  broken  during  the 
journey.  To  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  rails  Blackett  & 
Iledley  placed  each  engine' upon  eight  wheels,  arranged  ex- 


forc  that  they  either  did  not  observe  or  did  not  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  '  bogie,'  for  it  will  be  found  that  the  celebrated 
Rocket,  Planet,  and  other  engines  of  the  period  had  the  rigid 
wheel-base. 

"  During  the  year  1831  Messrs.  Stephenson  &  Co.  sent  out 
four  engines  to  America,  named  Whittler,  Delaware,  John 
Bull  and  Stevens,  which  had  its  name  changed  to  John  Bull. 
Mr.  Bury,  of  Liverpool,  also  sent  his  well-known  Liverpool  of 
1831  ;  but  experience  (Juickly  proved  that  the  American  rail- 
ways were  not  so  strongly  laid  as  were  those  in  England,  for 
engines  which  were  satisfactory  in  this  countiy  were  in  the 
United  States  found  too  heavy,  or  had  difficulty  in  passing 
round  very  sharp  curves.  The  engine  Stevens,  John  Bull. 
running  upon  the  Camden  &  Amboy  Railroad,  was  within  a 
few  weeks  of  its  arrival  fitted  by  the  Americans  with  an  extra 
pair  of  wheels  in  front,  attached  to  a  swivelling  frame— in 
other  words,  a  two-wheeled  pony  truck  :  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
much  interest  that  this  old  engine  has  been  so  well  preserved 
in  working  order,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1893  it  ran  in  steam  with  its  train  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  a  distance  of  913  miles — a  remarkably  good  per- 
formance for  an  engine  63  vears  of  age. 

■'  Eariy  in  the  year  1832'  Mr.  Horatio  Allen,  of  New  York, 
placed  an  engine  upon  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  having 
two  boilers  and  a  chimney  at  either  end.  It  was  carried  upon 
two  four-wheeled  '  bogies  '  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  English 
engines  of  1815. 

"  Thus  far  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  before  us  many 
steps  and  links  leading  up  to  the  '  bogie '  engine  ;  but  just 
the  exact  thing  required  had  not  been  produced.  In  August, 
1832,  Mr.  John  B.  Jervis,  the  engineer  of  the  Mohawk  & 
Hudson  Railroad,  had  an  engine  built  in  America  for  that 
line.  It  was  named  Experiment.  It  had  a  regular  '  four- 
wheeled  '  leading  '  bogie  '  placed  under  the  smoke-box,  and  a 
single  pair  of  driving-wheels  placed  at  the  trailing  end.  This 
Erperiment  of  1832  fa  without  doubt  the  forerunner  of  all  the 
'  bogie.'  passenger.engines  of  to-day.  It  proved  so  satisfac- 
tory that  '  bogies  '  were  placed  under  several  of  the  previous 
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actly  like  the  Merthyr-Tydfil  timber  wagons.  They  put  the 
wheels  under  two  separate  frames  or  trucks  :  in  other  words, 
they  placed  their  engines  upon  two  four-wheeled  'bogies'  in 
the  year  1815.  These  two  double  '  bogie  '  engines  worked  suc- 
cessfully from  1815  to  1830,  when  the  railwav  was  relaid  with 
stronger  rails  ;  flanged  wheels  were  employed,  and  the  engines 
were  again  returned  to  four  wheels  :  and  one  of  the  engines 
is  now  preserve  at  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  the  sec- 
ond at  the  Edinburgh  Museum. 

"  "  Now  here  we  have  ample  proof  that  two  engines,  each 
having  two  fuur-wheeled  '  bogies,'  were  actually  at  work  in 
England  for  15  years,  before  1830,  and  before  any  '  bogie  '  en- 
gine had  been  tried  in  America  or  other  part  of  the  world. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Englibh  abandoned 
the  use  of  the  '  bogies '  on  these  engines  in  1830,  and  there- 


four  wheeled  engines,  and  the  '  bogie  '  (or,  as  the  Americans 
always  call  it.  the  truck)  has  ever  since  been  adopted  and 
used  in  the  United  States.  In  1833  Messrs.  Stephenson  &  Co. 
constructed  an  engine  named  Daty  Crocket  for  the  Saratoga  & 
Schenectady  Railroad.  This  engine  had  a  leading  '  bogie  ' 
and  single  driving-wheels,  and  was  almost  exactly  similar  to 
tlie  ISxperimerU  of  Mr.  Jervis.  Some  persons  have  stated  and 
claimed  that  the  English  Daty  Crocket  was  built  to  the  order 
and  design  of  Mr.  Jerris  :  others  have  maintained  that  it  was 
designed  at  Newcastle.  This  point,  it  will  be  seen,  is  of  prac- 
tically no  importance  in  the  chain  of  history,  for  when  it  is 
proved  that  the  first  engine  of  the  class  was  built  in  1832,  it 
matters  but  little  who  built  an  almost  exact  copy  of  it  about  a 
year  later. 
"  During  the  time  that  Stephenson  was  building  the  Dity 
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Crocket  and  some  other  leadinfi  'bogle,'  engines  for  America, 
Messrs.  Carmichael  &  Co.,  of  Dundee,  were  busy  constructing 
three  engines  for  the  Dundee  &  Newtyle  Railway  in  Scot- 
land. These  engines  had  a  single  pair  of  driving- wheels 
placed  in  front,  and  a  four  wheeled  '  bogie  '  at  the  trailing 
end.  The  first  of  these  engines  was  named  the  Earlof  Airlie, 
and  was  put  to  work  in  September,  1833.  These  three  loco- 
motives were  consequently  the  only  ones  working  in  Great 
Hritain  with  a  '  bogie." 

■ '  When  the  Birmingham  &  Gloucester  Railway  was  opened 
it  was  found  that  no  English  engines  could  run  up  the  Lickey 
incline  of  1  in  37.  Eight  American  engines  were  therefore 
supplied,  in  1840,  by  Norris  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.  They 
all  had  the  leading  '  bogie  '  and  a  single  pair  of  driving- 
wheels,  and  were  then  the  only  leading  '  bogie '  engines  in 
this  country. 

"  Until  the  year  1874  it  may  be  said  that  the  '  bogie,'  either 
for  engines  or  carriages,  found  very  little  favor  in  this  coun- 
try ;  but  in  that  year  the  introduction  of  American  Pullman- 
car  trains  upon  the  Midland  Railway  proved  to  all  impartial 
persons  that '  bogie  '  coaches  ran  far  more  steadily  than  either 
four  or  six-wheeled  English  vehicles. 

"  About  the  year  18T6  several  of  the  English  railways  con- 
structed express  engines  with  leading  '  bogies,'  and  this  pat- 
tern has  gradually  become  more  and  more  popular  and  suc- 
cessful, until  now  it  may  be  said  that  the  '  bogie  '  has  been 
adopted  by  nearly  every  line  of  importance  in  Great  Britain 
except  the  London  &  Northwestern. 

Z  "  From  the  particulars  above  given,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
the  '  bogie  '  had  its  origin  in  England,  but  that  its  general 
adoption  for  passenger  engines  commenced  in  America  in 
1833,  and  that  between  the  years  1876  and  the  present  time 
the  '  bogie  '  has  been  brought  back,  so  to  speak,  to  this  coun- 
try, and  now  it  is  easy  to  see  thiit  very  few  more  piissenger 
engines  will  be  built  in  Great  Britain  without  a  '  bogie. ' 

"  Clemest  E.  Stretton,  C.E. 
'^"  Leicester,  December  13." 

Mr.  Stretton,  as  the  readers  of  The  American  Engineer 
are  aware,  has  been  an  indefatigable  investigator  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  locomotive,  and  it  h.-is  been  through  his  efforts 
that  much  that  has  been  interesting  has  been  rescued  from 
oblivion.  In  his  excellent  book  on  the  ' '  Locomotive  Engine 
and  its  Development,"  he  hsis  given  an  engraving  of  the 
Puffing  Billy,  which  it  is  said  Hedley  placed  on  two  four- 
wheeled  trucks  in  1815.  This  illustration  has  been  published 
often  heretofore,  but  it  does  not  seem  entirely  certain  from 
the  engraving  that  the  two  groups  of  four  wheels,  at  each 
end  of  the  engine,  could  move  about  a  centre  pin  as  an  ordi- 
nary truck  does.  It  has  often  been  stated  that  they  did,  but 
from  the  engraving  alone  it  is  thought  there  is  equally  as 
good  evidence  for  inferring  that  they  did  not.  It  is  hoped 
that  Mr.  Stretton  may  be  able  to  obUiin  some  more  conclusive 
evidence  with  reference  to  this  point  than  has  thus  far  been 
quoted. 

That  the  invention  of  the  "  bogie"  or  truck  was  almost 
contemporaneous  with  that  of  railroiuls  themselves  has  often 
been  shown,  and  the  discussion  of  the  question,  whether  it 
originated  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  a  matter 
of  not  very  much  importance.  That  the  "  bogie"  system 
would  suggest  itself  wherever  four-wheeled  cars  were  used 
without  any  invention  is  obvious,  and  that  it  was  evolved  in 
that  way  in  the  early  days  of  railroading,  both  in  England 
and  in  this  country,  has  often  been  shown.  In  the  celebrated 
Winans  eight-wheeled  car  case  it  was  proved  that  "  bogie"  i 
citrs  bad  been  used  on  the  Qaincy  Granite  Railroad  in  Miissit- 
chuselts  as  early  as  1829,  and  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  it  was  a  common  practice  to  load 
flre-wood  on  two  four  wheeled  oirs  by  placing  a  bolster  on 
each,  connecte<l  to  the  cur  by  a  centre  pin.  and  then  adding 
long  timbers  attached  to  each  of  the  bolsters.  The  flre-wood 
was  then  laiil  crosswise  on  the  timbers.  An  English  patent 
granted  to  W.  and  E.  W.  Chapman  in  1813.  The  speciflca 
tion  was  published  in  the  24th  volume  of  the  Repertory  or 
Repository  of  Arts,  etc.,  in  February,  1814,  with  drawings. 
The  latter  shows  a  carriage  of  six  wheels  for  the  engine, 
which  the  pjitentees  Siiy  "  may  rest  equally,  or  nearly  so,  on 
each  of  its  wheels,  and  move  freely  round  the  curves  or  psist 
the  angles  of  a  railway  ;  the  fore  pair  of  wheels  are,  as  usual 
on  railways,  fixed  to  tlie  body  of  the  carriage,  and  the  other 
two  pair  are  fixed  on  axles  (parallel  to  ejich  other)  to  a  sepa- 
rate frame,  over  which  the  body  of  the  eirriage  should  be  so 
poised  as  that  two  thirds  of  its  weight  should  lie  over  the 
central  ix>int  of  tl>o  fore  wheels  where  the  (pivot  ?)  4  18  placed, 
and  the  remaining  third  over  the  axis  [axle]  1,  1.  The  two- 
thirds  weight  of  tlie  cjirria^e  should  rest  on  coniail  wheds  or 
rollers  bearing  upon  curved  plates,  so  as  to  admit  the  ledges 


of  the  wheels  or  those  of  the  way  to  guide  them  on  its  curves 
or  past  its  angles,  by  forcing  the  transom  or  frame  to  turn  on 
the  pivot,  and  thus  arrange  the  wheels  to  the  course  of  the 
way,  similarly  to  the  carriage  of  a  coal  wagon  ;"  and  the  pat- 
entees add,  "  If  the  weight  of  the  locomotive  engine  should 
require  eight  wheels,  it  is  only  requisite  to  sulistitute,  in  place 
of  the  axis  [axle],  a  transom  such  as  described,  laying  the 
weight  equally  upon  both,  and  then  similarly  to  two  coal 
wagons  attached  together,  the  whole  four  pair  of  wheels  will 
arrange  themselves  to  the  curves  of  the  railway." 

In  the  same  trial  it  was  shown  that  the  drawings  for  the 
eight- wheeled,  double-truck  locomotives,  desired  by  Mr. 
Horatio  Allen,  and  built  for  the  South  Carolina  l^ilroad, 
were  made  in  1830  and  1831,  and  the  engines  were  put  in 
operation  in  1832.  Mr.  Jervis  testified  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1831  he  invented  a  new  plan  of  frame,  with  a 
bearing  carriage  for  a  locomotive  engine,  and  that  an  engine 
was  constructed  on  this  plan  in  1832.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Stretton  states  that  in  1833  Messrs.  Stephenson  &  Co. 
constructed  an  engine  named  the  Daty  Crocket  for  the  Sara- 
toga &  Schenectaay  Railroad.  A  blue  print  from  a  drawing 
of  this  engine  has  been  received  from  him,  and  is  reproduced 
herewith.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the  plan 
of  this  engine  was  adopted  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Jervis,  or 
whether,  as  has  been  claimed,  it  was  designed  in  Newcastle. 

Mr.  Stretton  has  given  us  a  very  interesting  retumi  of  this 
history,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  warm 
discussion. 


REPORT  OF   THE   BOARD   OF  RAILROAD  COM 
MISSIONERS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


Advanced  copies  of  the  report  of  this  Commlsdon  for  the 
year  1894  have  been  received.    Of  the 

GENERAL  SITUATION         ; 

the  commissioners  say  :  In  the  report  of  \»A  yeax  the  Board 
declared  the  railroads  to  be  struggling  for  existence.  This 
condition,  it  was  pointed  out,  was  not  peculiar  to  them  nor  to 
any  class  of  enterprises,  but  was  common  to  a  great  mass  of 
associations,  institutions  and  individuals.  The  business  his- 
tory of  the  past  twelve  months  has  verified  this  view  Iteyond 
the  belief  of  the  Board  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  During 
that  period,  excluding  persons  receiving  salaries,  wages,  or 
similar  forms  of  remuneration,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  State,  and  of  the  whole 
Union,  has  subsisted,  cousciously  or  unconsciously,  out  of 
capital  or  of  previously  accumulated  wealth.  The  income  of 
the  people  has  been  curtailed  almost  beyond  precedent.  It 
has  been  a  period  of  expedients,  of  hope  deferred  and  of  pro- 
tracted trial.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  see  the  end.  The  con- 
tinuous recurrence  of  a  deficiency  in  national  finances,  with  no 
sure  promise  that  the  conditions  producing  it  are  to  be  re- 
versed in  the  near  future,  is  typical  of  the  situation  in  many 
quarters  of  the  business  field.  Unprecedentedly  low  prices 
discourage  and  cripple  producers.  Unprecedentedly  small 
shipments  from  producers  discourage  and  cripple  carriers. 
Manufacturers,  traders  and  middlemen  find  little  or  no  margin 
of  profit  on  which  to  exercise  their  activities.  "The  pressure 
of  such  a  season,  when  too  greatly  prolonged,  deadens  the  co- 
operative spirit,  without  which  the  mechanism  of  society  ceases 
to  be  efliicient. 

The  community  thus  becomes  nervous,  impatient,  destruc- 
tive, tending  to  resolve  itself  into  discordant  units  rather  than 
to  act  in  harmony  and  in  union.  Gusts  of  passion,  vociferous 
utterances  of  false  doctrine  sweep  from  their  moorings  thou- 
sands of  minds  which  in  ordinary  daj's  could  not  thus  be  con- 
trolled or  captivated.  Hence,  In  other  parts  of  the  Union  we 
have  seen  the  almost  portentous  rise  of  a  political  organization 
professing  a  strange  and  demented  creed. 

C0N8TITCT10NAL  CHANGES. 

By  Section  18  of  Article  1  of  the  new  Constitution,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  "  the  right  of  action  now  existing  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  injuries  resulting  In  death  shall  never  be  abrogated, 
and  the  amount  recoverable  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  statu- 
tory limitation."  As  is  well  known,  the  limitation  imposed 
heretofore  by  statute  upon  the  amount  of  damages  recoverable 
in  such  actions  has  been  $5,000.  The  effect  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  to  supersede  Section  1904  of  the  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure,  which  contained  the  limitation.     * 

By  Section  7  of  Article  7  of  the  new  Constitution,  it  is  also 
provided  that  the  lands  of  the  State  constituting  the  Forest 
Preserve  as  now  fixed  by  law  shall  be  forever  kept  as  wild 
lands,  and  that  they  shall  not  be  leased,  sold  or  exchanged,  or 
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1)6  taken  by  any  corporatioD,  public  or  private.     This  will,  in 
effect,  hereafter  prohibit  the  construction  of  lailroads  thereon. 

ACCIDENTS.        ',•'■■■. 'C.'.': 

The  table  of  accidents  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894, 
shows  a  slight  decrease  in  their  number  as  compared  with  the 
report  for  1893.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  persons 
were  killed  and  1,821  injured,  as  compared  with  742  killed  and 
2,288  injured  in  1893. 

The  number  of  passengent  killed  from  causes  beyond  their 
own  control  was  29  ;  and  injured,  142.  Many  of  the  injuries 
to  passengers  were  but  slight,  such  as  being  cut  by  glass, 
bruised,  etc.  Fourteen  passengers  were  killed  and  62  injured 
by  getting  on  or  oE  of  trains  in  motion.  In  this  volume  are  in 
eluded  the  reports  of  investigations  by  the  Board  of  all  of 
these  accidents  not  referred  to  in  the  report  of  1893. 

The  number  of  employes  killed  in  1894  was  185,  and  the 
number  injured  1,166,  as  compared  with  306  killed  and  1,632 
injured  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893.  The  equipment  of 
freight  cars  with  automatic  air  brakes  and  couplers  undoubt- 
edly accounts  for  some  of  this  decrease,  but  the  primary  cause 
was  the  decreased  number  of  employes,  owing  to  decreased 
busineH. 

'„  Two  hundred    and  twenty-seven    trespassers   on  'railroad 
tracks  were  killed  during  the  year  and  155  injured,  compared 


deaths  and  injuries  of  trespassers  and  the  diminution  of  the 
casualties  ta  employes. 

GtTAKD-K.'lILS  AND  FK008. 

Two  persons  have  been  killed  and  9  injured  during  the  past 
year  by  having  feet  caught  in  guard-rails  or  frogs,  as  com- 
pared with  11  killed  and  18  injured  during  the  year  1893. 
The  railroad  companies  are  observing  the  recommendations  of 
this  Board  in  regard  to  blocking  frogs  and  guard-rails.  This  is 
an  especially  gratifying  result,  as  the  victims  of  this  sort  of 
accident  are,  without  exception,  employes  of  the  compjmies, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  protect  themselves  again^ue 
peril  of  the  frog  that  is  not  blocked.  :• 

SAFETY  APPLIAXCE8.    .     •   ^  ^      i  :    ■'■^^'■. 

The  Board  renews  its  recommendations  of  last  year  in  regard 
to  the  advisability  of  equipping  passenger  cars  on  olber  than 
single-track  railroads  with  platform  gates,  and  locomotive  en- 
gines with  a  muffler  for  the  safety-valve,  and  a  device  to  pro- 
tect the  check-valve  in  case  of  collision. 

The  tendency  to  increased  weight  of  rail  is  noted  by  the 
action  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad 
Company  in  laying  some  70  miles  of  100  lb.  rails  on  its  Hud- 
son River  Division,  its  purpose  being  to  relay  the  whole  of 
this  division  with  this  rail. 


ROGERS  LOCOMOTIVE  COMPANY, 


)3)0UBLJ:-EN9ER  plantation  LOCOMOTIVB,  built  by  the  B0UER8  LOCOMOTIVE  CO. 


^with  197  killed  and  113  injured  during  the  year  1893.  This 
increase  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  miscellaneous  floating  characters  or  tramps  whose  lives  are 
spent  on  freight  trains  or  in  walking  l)etween  stations. 

AUTOMATIC  COUPLERS  AND  AIK-BKAKES. 

Gratifying  progress  is  being  made  by  the  various  roads  of 
the  State  under  chapters  543  and  544  of  the  Laws  of  1893.  in 
regard  to  the  equipment  of  freight  cars  with  automatic  couplers 
and  air-brakes.  From  what  the  Board  can  ascertain  as  to  re 
suits  in  other  States  under  the  act  of  Congress  in  regard  to  this 
subject,  and  from  a  jxrusal  of  the  latest  reports  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  it  is  justified  in  expressing  the 
belief  that  the  etiulpmunt  <»f  this  State  is  in  advance  of  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  Union.  This  view  is  decidedly  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  accidents  to  eniployi-s  in  the  remainder  of  the 
Union  seem  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish,  while  in  this 
State  they  have  diminished.  It  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
>;ontra8l  exhibited  in  this  State  between  the  increase  of  the 


NEW  LOCOMOTIVES  FROM  THE  ROGERS 
LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS. 


The  Rogers  Locomotive  C'ompany,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  hav« 
recently  completed  the  construction  of  two  locomotives,  en- 
gravings of  which  we  present  on  this  and  the  opposite  page. 
One  was  built  for  the  New  York,  Sus<iuehanna  <&  Western 
Railroad,  and  the  other  for  a  Cuban  plantation  railway.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  dimensions  of  these  en- 
gines : 

LEADING  DIMKNSIDNS    OF  MOGUL  ENGINE    NO.  fi3.   FOR  NEW 
YOKE,  SI  SQl  EU.\NNA  &  WESTERN  KAILROAD  COMPANY. 


I 


G»uge , 

..    4  ft.    9  In. 

Kiiel   .,.,>.,.■....,,.. 

..Anthrariiecunl 

Total  wheel  ba»e  of  cngiDc .-....,.. 

..tifi.    2  in. 

Driviui;  wbuL'l  hase 

..14  ft     oin. 

Weight  of  ensiiie  in  working  order. ■...>.,... I 

..isT.noiniw 

on  drivern '•        "            "       .................. 

.iio.imo  ibn. 

**         '*  triK-k    ■*        **  ■  .   :.  "t-i.  ......-.-.'..-. .......... 

..  n.ow  ibi>. 

Diameter  uf  cyliuilen. .;{«..;.. .;ii;., ........ ..;... 

..Min. 

Length  of  »tn>kc .,i...:  .».•■.  .,i„»  ..••.»*.■;... 

-.36  in. 
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In-  taken  by  nny  oor|Kir;ition,  imlilic  or  priviiU-.     This  will,  in 
'•(rect,  lirreaftiT  proliilijt  the  coiistriK-tion  of  lailroads  tlicn'on. 


deaths  and  injuries  of  trcspa-s-sers  anil  the  dimlnutiuu  of  the 

casualties  to  enijiloyes. 


Al  IIKKNTS. 

The  talile  of  aoeitlenls  for  the  year  eiidiiii;  June  :!(»,  18'.M, 
siiow.s  a  slight  (leerease  in  their  nunitier  as  conipaicd  with  the 
report  for  ]s!t:!.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty-three  persons 
wi-re  killed  and  l.'^'Jl  injured,  as  coinpiireii  with  743  killed  ami 
;>,'>S  injured  in  !>*!»;!. 

The  nuiulior  of  jiassenuers  killed  from  caua-s  bej'ond  their 
own  control  was  'i'.l :  and  injured,  14-'.  Many  of  the  injuries 
to  passengers  were  hut  slight,  su<h  as  Inking  cut  hy  glass. 
liruis('il,  etc.  Fourteen  jiassengers  were  killed  anil  (i'2  injure<l 
hv  getting  on  or  olT  of  trains  in  motion.  In  this  volume  are  in 
eluded  the  reports  of  investigations  hy  the  Roanl  of  all  of 
these  accidents  not  referred  to  in  the  report  of  IH'.I-"!. 

The  number  of  employt's  killiMl  in  is(t4  was  l^r>,  and  the 
iiumlK-r  injured  l.ltwi,  as  con)i>areil  with  :!06  killed  and  1,tJ32 
injured  for  tin;  vear  ending  .June  'W,  lSi»:{.  The  e'juipment  of 
trcight  cars  with  automatic  air  brakes  and  couplers  undoubt- 
edly accounts  for  some  of  this  dc<Tease,  but  the  primary  cause 
was  the  decreased  number  of  employ I's,  owing  to  decreases! 
busine.s.s. 

TllKSI'ASSKUSi 

„  Two   hundred    and    tw<Mily-seven    trespassers    on  'rsiilroad 
tnicks  weri'  killed  during  the  yi-ar  anil  I'iri  injured,  cnnipared 


OI.AKDHMI.S   AM»   KliiMiS. 

Two  persons  luivc  iR-en  killed  and  !t  injured  during  the  past 
year  by  Iiavinj:  feet  caujjrhl  in  guunl  rdls  or  frogs,  its  fOIll- 
"pared  with  11  killed  and  \s  injured  duriii;.'^  the  year  isjcj, 
Tllc  railroad  Coni|>ailics  are  Db-ervinu  tbe  riTonmu'iidations  of 
this  Hoard  in  regard  to  blockiii-r  froirs  and  iniaid-rHiis.  This  is 
an  esfH'cially  gratifying  result,  as  the  victims  of  this  sort  of 
accident  are,  without  e\cei>li(>n,  employes  of  the  Companies, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  jtrotect  tliein.sclves  against  the 
]>eril  of  the  frog  that  is  not  bliK'kKl. 


SAKKTY    APPI.tANCKS. 

The  Hoard  renews  itsreeontmeiidations  of  last  year  in 
to  the  advisaliiliiy  of  ei|uip;anir  passen;:er  cars  on  olhi 
single-track  railroads  with  plattorm  g;ites,  and  Iwomot 
giues  with  a  milltler  for  tbe  safety-valve,  and  a  ilevice 
tect  the  check-valve  in  case  of  collision. 

The  tendency  to  increased  weight  of  rail  is  notiil 
action  of  the  New   York   Central  A:  Hudson   River   1{ 
Company  in  laying  some  T't  miles  of  ItK)  lb.  rails  on  it 
son  Uiver  Division,  its  purpose  beinir  to  relay  the  wl 
this  divisiiiii  with  this  rail. 


re;;;iril 
r  liiaii 
ive  ;n- 
to  pro- 

by  the 

ailroad 

.  Ilud- 

oli-  of 


I^OUBLE-ENDKlt  1L.\.NTAT10N  1.0C't)MUTIVE,  liUILT  HY  THE   KOiiRKS   I.<>tl»M«>TlvE  CO 


^ 


with  1U7  killed  and   IK!  injured  duriu:;  the  year  1  SHI!.     This  1 
increase  m.-iy  Ih>  accounted  for  by  tlie  increase  in  the  numlKT 
of  mi-ccUaneous  llo:itin'.r  cliaraeters  or  tramps  whosj-  lives  are 
s|>ent  on  freight  tr.-iins  or  in  walking'  iK-tween  stations. 

At  r«iM  \Tii    <<MiM.Ki;s   \si»   \ii;-r.i!AM;s. 

(ir.itifvini;  proirres-  is  being  made  by  the  v.-irious  roads  of 
the  Statu  under  cliaiilers  ."it;!  and  "ill  of  the  Laws  of  1S<»:J,  in 
regard  tolheei|uipiiieiit  of  frfiiiht  cars  with  automatic  coupler^ 
and  airbrakes.  From  what  the  Hoard  eaii  asiertain  as  to  re 
suits  in  other  Stati-s  umler  the  act  of  Coni;r(!ssin  regard  to  this 
subject,  and  from  a  p<  riisal  of  the  latest  reports  of  the  Inter 
state  ("ommerce  Commission,  it  i<  justilied  in  expressimr  the 
iKdiel  that  the  ei(iii|>iueiil  of  lliis  Slate  is  in  .■nlvalice  of  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  I'riiim.  This  view  is  decideilly  lonlirmeil  liy 
tin;  t.'iet  that  .iceidellts  to  cpiplo\es  in  the  remainder  of  llie 
I'^nion  seem  to  inerease  rathei  than  to  diniiuisji.  while  in  this 
Slate  they  liavi'  diiiiiiiislii<il  It  is  (iilther  contirnied  by  the 
contrast  e\liibiiid   in   liiis  State   Iwiween  the  iiR  nsise  of  the 


NEW  LOCOMOTIVES  FROM  THE  ROGERS 
LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 


Till-:  IJogers  LiM-omolive  t'ompaiiy.  of  l'ate.rsi>ii,  N'.  .1.,  have 
rciiMitly  completed  the  construction  o(  two  locomotives,  en- 
gravings of  wiiieh  ve  pre>int  on  thi>  and  the  oppiKite  jia^e. 
One  was  built  for  the  Ni  w  York.  Susijuelianna  iV  Western 
1'ailroad.  and  tlie  other  for  a  Cuban  plantation  railway.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  tin  princip.il  dimeiisii'ns  ol  thesi'cn- 
:riiies  : 

l.KADINii    l>IMK\-l<iNs    ill'    Mixill.    KMiINK     No    ■.:.    KOH   NEW 
Yol.'K.  SlM.H  EllA.N.N.'V  .V.  Wi;>TKl{N  i!  Mt.ltoAK  i  uMfANY. 

(Jsii:^ :...    ..., -■.-..,.-.- 

Ku.l   ... ■  .    .   . 

T.Mai  «li.'i  I  l);iM- iif-Oiiuiit-  . 

Ih  i\  illg  tt  trrl  tt.i-*' 

\\'ri-.;hl  t>f  pii-iii.' ill  W'HUiii-' »K'l«i      . 
mi  ilrixrr-;  '■' 

■•  ■'  IriLfU      '  ■*        .:     •■        ...  ... 

l)i.iiOfifr<ifr>liii.|or> -      — ; 

l.<-i!^-tliol".ii->'W>  ;.. ,   ...... 


.     ^  ff      H  ill 
All! hr.it-i'r  cii:i) 
«|i      --•  in 
H  H      I.  ill, 

!-•:  ik«i  it,. 
.  I  iit.itui  :ii- 
j;  "<■'  11.-. 
I'.i  111 


THE    AMERICAN    ENGINEER 


[Febnuiry,*i895. 


Diameter  of  driviniC'WhecIs 64  in. 

"         "  truck-n  beels 33  in.  .  "  '  ' 

Tviw  of  boiler  Straight.*-     ■ 

Diameter  of  boiler  at  front  ring 661n. 

Length  of  firebox l.SIJ^in.    •''         • 

Width"       ••       atgrate 331n. 

Number  of  tabes 3&9 

Diameter  of  tubes Sin. 

Length      "    "       lift. 

Heating  surface,  flrebox iflTeq.  ft. 

tubes l,483sq.ru 

TotiU .l.aB0l4.fU 

Grate  area 30.2  iq.  ft. 

BoiliT  pressure  per  sq.  in    180  lbs. 

Tinder  frame 9  in.  channels. 

"       trucks Fox-pressed  steel. 

Tank  capacity,  water S.SOOgalls. 

coal ...Stons. 

LEADINQ   DIMENSIONS    OF    DO!  BLKENDER    PIANT.VTION   BN- 
GINB  •'  MARUAKITA  Y  TERESA." 

Oaova 4ft.    8>iln. 

Vnal Bituminous  coal. 

Total  wheel  base 18  (I.    6  in. 

Driving-wheel  base 5  ft.    6  In. 

Weijjht  in  working  order 68,000  lbs. 

on  drivers 38,000  lbs. 

"  front  truck  14,000  lbs. 

"         •■  ba<k    "      16.fl001ba. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 13  in. 

Leujfth  of  stroke Si  in. 

Diameter  of  driving-wheels 40  in. 

"         "truck-wheels SOin.        ■.•".; 

Typeo!  boiler Belpaire.  r~'    ' 

Diameter  of  boiler  at  front  ring BO  in.        '        <„• 

Length  of  flre-lMX 40^  in.      '  ,  ■    L-- 

Width    "       "       atgratc  H\  ia.        ,..;.• 

Number  of  tubes 167  V 

Diameter  of  tubet 1^  In.        .    "  :" 

Length  nf  tubes 8  In. 

Healing  surface,  Hre-lMJX M  sq.  ft. 

"         tubes eilsq.  ft. 

Healing  surface,  total OSSsq.  ft. 

Grate  area 9.6»q.  ft. 

Boiler  pressure 180  lbs. 

Tank  capaclly.water SBOgalli. 

".         •'       coal.... H  ton. 

• 

THE   EMPLOYMENT   OF    FIREMEN   ON  RAIL- 
ROADS. 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  written  about  the  method  of 
selecting  the  firemen  who  are  employed  on  railroads.  As  the 
future  engineers  tire  jjenerally  promoted  from  the  firemen,  it  is 
obviously  important  tliiit  good  material  should  be  selected  for 
this  branch  of  railroad  service.  In  this  connection  the  follow- 
ing form,  which  has  been  adopted  on  one  of  our  principal 
railroads,  will  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers  : 

(FACE  OF  SHEET.) 
Application  por  BaPLorifKNT  op  Fikheh. 
All  amiilcalinnji  r<>r  ftniiloijmenl  ok  llrtmen  muni  be  made  uimn  thin  form 
ami  flileti  up  with  ink  in  the  hahiliriitinij  of  the  apiUieunt ,  giriitg  Chrtftian 
and "irmime  in  full,  together  irith  mjf  and  ruiideiiie. 


Name. 

Ai;e. 
Residence. 

■■■'■.'.    ■■■■■•••  -■■■,.■ 

State  names  of  all  other  railroads  on 
which    you  have   been  employed, 
and  In  what  capacities. 

Stale  preaeut  occupation,  if  any  ;  If 
not,  state  where    last    employed, 
and  give  reasons  for  leaving  last 
situation. 

•'    .     .   ■     '                                                  •'.'   '■ 

itave  you  ever  been  employed  in  the 
service  of  this  Company*     If  so, 
where,  and  In  what  cnpaciiy  f 

Give  an  example  in  each  of  the  four 
fundamental  principles  of   arith- 
metic as  stio»n  in.the  four  riftht- 

baud  CQlumu*. 

Addi- 
tion. 

Sub-    ;    Haiti-         Long 
trac-    j     plica-         Divl- 
tion.         lion.          aion. 

1         ■    ■.    -:■ 

1         ; 

dive  names  and    residences  of  M 
least   two    responsible    and  well- 
knouii   ptrsous  who  will    vouch 
for   your  good  character  -  prefer- 
ably your  former  employers. 

In  case  I  am  employed,  I  apt-e  to  abide  by  and  be  governed  by  the  rules 
of  the  Company,  ti>  abstain  from  the  n"e  of  intoxirating  liquors,  and  pay  my 
obligations  without  annoyance  to  the  Ctmipany  ;  to  keep  the  engine  or  en- 
gille^'  to  which  I  may  lie  assigned  clean  and  neal  :  to  Ix-  carefal  in  the  use 
of  fuel,  and  protect  the  C'onipanyV  property  as  far  as  lies  In  my  |Kiwer. 
(Signature  of  applicant) 


JMe. 


.(Over) 


(BACK  OP  SHEET.)    i  -., .  .     ... 
Application  of  '        •      .' 

For  employment  at 

18»- 

Approred 
Bopt 

Applicant  Employed  I 

Master  Mechamic. 
Station. 

RULES     QOVEBNING     THE     EMPLOYMENT     OF     LOCOMOTIYK 
FIREMEN.  I 

In  the  selection  of  men  for  the  poeition  of  locomotive  fire- 
men, the  following  rules  will  be  observed  : 

1.  All  applications  must  be  filletl  out  with  ink  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  applicant,  who  will  give  his  Christian  and  sur- 
name in  full,  age  and  residence. 

2.  Where  they  possess  the  necessary  qualifications,  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to  employes  such  as  helpers,  wipers,  host- 
lers, machinists,  brakemen  and  trackmen,  whose  employment 
has  made  them  somewhat  familiar  with  an  engine. 

3.  All  applicants  roust  be  able  to  read  and  to  write  legibly, 
and  understand  mathematics  as  far  as  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division,  and  to  be  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  nor  more  than  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

4.  All  applicants  will  be  required  to  furnish  recommenda- 
tions from  two  (2)  responsible  and  well-known  persons  as  to 
honesty,  sobriety  and  character  in  general. 

5.  All  applicants  will  be  required  to  learc  the  duties  of  the 
position  without  compensation  before  they  are  assigned  to  duty. 

6.  All  applicants  will  be  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
physical  examination  as  to  their  ability  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  fireman  ;  also  as  to  hearing  and  sight  and  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish colors,  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  company. 

7.  Firemen  will  be  required  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  all 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  to  pay  their  obligations  without  an- 
novance  to  the  company. 

Note. — All  applications  for  employment  as  firemen  must 
be  made  to  the  master  mechanics  of  the  respective  divisions, 
who  will  forward  same  to  their  respective  superintendents  for 
approval,  and  return  for  file  in  the  office  of  the  master  me- 
chanic. 


A  SHIPMENT  OF  MORTAR  CARRIAGES. 


The  construction  of  heavy  ordnance  and  the  necessity  of 
shipping  it  from  the  points  of  manufacture  and  testing  to  its 
final  position  in  the  fortifications  for  which  it  is  intended  has 
necessitated  some  radical  changes  in  the  cars  that  are  used  for 
this  purpose.  When  the  great  Krupp  gun  was  sent  to  the 
Columbian  Exhibition  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  built  a  spe- 
cial car  for  its  transportation,  which  was  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed in  our  issue  for  May,  1893.  In  the  illustrations  on 
page  85  we  show  the  method  that  was  adopted  for  the  ship- 
ment of  the  heavy  mortar  carriages  from  Sandy  Hook  to  San 
Francisco.  There  were  12  of  the  cariiages  to  be  shipped,  each 
weighing  about  33  gross  tons.  They  are  intended  for  the 
12-in.  breeech  loading  mortars  to  be  planted  in  the  fortifica- 
tions of  San  Francisco  Harbor.  The  largest  pieces  in  the  car- 
riages are  the  upper  and  lower  roller  patlis  on  which  the  car- 
riage proper  rests.  These  paths  are  14  ft.  in  diameter  and 
weigh  about  12  tons  each.  As  this  diameter  is  too  great  to 
permit  that  they  should  be  carried  horizontally,  it  was,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  load  them  upon  the  car  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion. For  this  purpose  a  gondola  car  was  especially  prepared 
by  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  floor  in  the  shape  of  two 
square  holes  of  the  suitable  width  and  of  a  length  a  little  less 
than  the  diameter  of  the  paths.  A  heavy  timbier  framework 
was  then  built  up  on  the  floor  with  a  square  opening  through 
it  to  correspond  with  that  in  the  Boor.  The  different  portions 
of  this  frame  were  fastened  together  by  heavy  bolts  and  tie 
rods.  It  was  so  arranged  that  each  car  would  carry  two  paths 
for  the  carriage. 

A  part  would  \yc  hoisted  high  enough  to  clear  the  car,  which 
would  then  be  run  under  it  and  the  part  lowered  into  position 
and  then  secure<I  by  wedges  to  the  framework.  The  lowest 
point  of  the  roller  path  is  7  in.  above  the  top  of  tlie  rail,  and 
with  the  height  thus  created  of  14  ft.  7  in.  above  the  rail  the 
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■ur  can  safely  pass  through  any  bridge  or  tunnel  between  New 
\  ork  and  Sau  Francisco. 

The  side  frames  and  other  parts  of  tlie  carriage  are  loaded 
upon  other  cars.    The  two  photograplis  illustrate  both  the 


A  recent  upplication  of  compres.se<l  air  is  to  a  track  gougcr 
built  by  tlie  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad,  and 
now  in  the  division  shops  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  the  usual 
form  of  "  gouger"  or  "  flanger,"  as  called  in  different  locali- 


GONDOLA  CAB  LOADED  WITH  MORTAR  CARRIAGE  PATHS. 


single  car  with  its  load  and  the  train  consisting  of  four  cars 
containing  two  carriages.  Twelve  cars  with  six  carriages 
were  shipped  in  September,  and  two  in  eacbone^of  the  last 
three  wcks  in  December.    .':.'-•'•■■■■•  •."•>•■    ■'■  '    .:•,•-!.' 


ties,  the  scraper  or  plough  is  raised  by  long  levers  operated  by 
several  men  to  each  lever.  That  these  men  may  act  at  the 
right  time  and  raise  the  plough  to  clear  frogs,  switches  and 
crossings,  it  was  necessary  to  provide  windows  or  look-out 


» 


TRAIN  OF  FOUR  CARS  LOADED  WITH   MORTAR  CARRIAGES. 


RAILROAD  NOTES. 


CoMi'RESSED  air  and  its  applications  to  railroad  work  re- 
ceived quite  an  exiiaustive  discussion  at  the  hands  of  the  Mas- 
ter Car-Builders'  committee  chosen  to  report  upon  that  form 
of  stored  energy  at  the  recent  Saratoga  convention.  Evidently 
the  committee  did  its  work  well ;  but  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  everi/  application  of  compressed  air  could  be  tabulated  in 
their  report,  or  even  recognized  or  discovered  by  them. 


holes  in  the  car,  from  which  a  very  close  watch  could  be  kept 
for  the  obstructions  mentioned  above. 

In  the  new  flanger  the  lever  and  man-power  are  dis- 
pensed with  entirely,  and  a  single  air-brake  cylinder  and  60 
lbs.  pressure  of  compressed  air  made  to  do  the  work  of  several 
men.  The  ploughs  are  hung  underneath  the  car  in  the  usual 
locality  ;  but  instead  of  being  suspended  from  levers  placed 
on  the  car  floor,  these  ploughs  are  hung  to  a  double  rocker  arm 
placed  underneath  the  car  floor  framing,  to  which  the  air  cyl- 
inder has  its  piston  directly  attached. 
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Diainciir  t«f  driving' wlMi'lf  ...   .M  in. 

"  Iriu-k  Hlierig 33  in. 

Tvi'*' of  iMiiltT  Slrais^it. " 

I>iiiiiiMcr  iif  ImiliT  III  front  rm^ ik!  in. 

htiiijlli  iif  llrcbiix  l.U'i  iu. 

Willi h  "        •■        ni  i;r:t(e .•«  in. 

Xtimhfr  of  ihIh'h i'l!) 

OiaiiM'ittr  of  tiiin-- '.;  ill. 

I.'iiirili      •■    •• lift. 

Ilialiiii; -iirf.irc,  llri'Imx   lit?  n|.  It . 

luli.-K...         l,|.s;i«q.  ft. 

Tiital 1. (ISO  I'll.  ft. 

lirairurca •Mt.S  cq.  ft. 

Itoil.  r  |in-aiirc'  per  ••!.  in    is«i  lb«. 

r«  iiiliT  friiiK- '.I  in.  cliannclH. 

l>uik«  K"\-i>r<i««'il  »!•  cl. 

Tank  caiwiiy,  «»iiT :».."«)  ;.'alls. 

I  oal •(toil". 

I.KAI>IN(i    IHMKNs|i'N>i    Ol      Doi  Itl.KKNDKK    IT.ANT.\TlnN    EN- 
tilNE    'MAIiii.MinA  YTKIti:s.\.- 

<;iir,v •.    I  fl.    81..  iu. 

■Kiiol Bituiiiinuui' t'lNil. 

.Toliil  Hlici'l  lm»f 18  fl.    1;  in. 

'  l>riviii'_' wlii'fl  iiase ."i  fl.    11  in, 

\\  ei:,'lit  in  \Mirkiii;;  oriU'r ..t'<<.(«K)  lh«. 

oiiiliiviT* liH.IHKI  Ih!-. 

•'  from  inick   ll.lHlitllih. 

••  ■■  liaik     ••       .     .    ., IK.INHI  Dw. 

lliaiiK-UT  of  r\Un(l«T* Ill  in. 

I.i'n-lli  of.>trolii- ai  in. 

I>iain*'li-r  of  ilri\  iiii;  wiifi'l* It' in. 

'■  irmk  wlinl* Win, 

Tyiii»  i>l  li.iiltfr lieliiaire. 

Dianii'Tir  of  li>>ilcr  al  front  riii:; .'iiMii. 

K.-tii:rli  of  liri'-lMix lo'V  in. 

Width    '■        '•        atjirali- •..  ..•US,  in. 

NuiiiIht  of  mill'- li;7 

jiianu'ter  oriii'xn  ..    1',  in. 

l.i'n;;ili  of  iiih.'i! Sin. 

Ileal  in::  *iirfa<*«»,  lin'-!ui\ 5lHq.  ft. 

tillif"  lillnq.ft. 

Hi:Uina;  "iirfici',  total fiU.'JHq.ft. 

<;ratiarc'a '.<.l»«|.ft. 

lioiler  |ir(-<iiri'     IfiO  ll>!<. 

Tank  capacii  v.watiT Hjrt  Mil*. 

r  >a' '.ton. 
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ROADS 


Tiir.Ki-;  hns  hoii  a  j;ri:it  di'al  writtoii  alioiit  the  mcthcKl  of 
selocling  llic  liffliicn  wlio  :iro  cnii>li>yc<l  on  railrotitis.  As  tlu' 
fiitiiri'  i'ii_'iiu'iT>  are  ^'Liicrally  promotoil  from  tin-  tirenu'ii,  it  is 
oliviously  iinportatit  that  f^oo:!  material  slioulil  he  .selt'ftfd  for 
tlii-i  tiraiicli  of  railniaii  .siTvice.  In  this  coniiection  the  follow- 
in;.'  form,  whiih  has  hi-i'ii  ;(ilo])ti'il  on  one  of  our  iiriiiciptil 
railroails,  will  \iv  inlerfslini;  to  many  of  our  rctidirs  : 

'l'.\(  E  OK  SlIEKT.i 
.\pri.ii  ation  for  Empi.ovmknt  «f  Kiii«Ji>;.s. 

A''  iii'itlt'-'tt'i-ih^  for  ■mi*i<'iot''ti'  tt^  th'iii'ii  tn"^/ fl*  mitift    'H^,,,  /Aix  foi iit 

lli'l.ti'hl  'I/I  il'llh  tid   ill  Hi-  h'ln'liriil,l,<ll'f  11,1   tli'lJiiaiil.'ll'iny  C/iih/iaii 

iti'l  ■•:'H"illl-  in  I'lH.  I\«l'lli,i   ''ilji   •>'/.    In'l  f'til'll',-. 


\atnc.  . 

A-i-. 

Ki -i<lcn.  I'. 

St.iii-  nanu"  of  all  oilur  railroad*  'm 

whirh    villi   ha\r  Ix'iu  vmplnycd. 

and  in  \Vliat  caliaritic" 
Staip  iin'Hi-nl  iM-rii)ijition.  if  any  :  if 

nut,   state   wlii-rc    la-I    cniiiliiud. 

and  L'ivi'  r<-aMii:~  for  liMniii;  la»t 

silnatioii. 
Uavo  yiiu  ivi-r  li'in  riniiloycd  iu  ilii: 

>•  rvtre  of  till-  Coniliany'     If  ^'o. 

\>  lieri'.  and  in  wliai  1  apai  iiy  :• 
tiivean  ixainpic  in  onli  oi  tin-  fmir 

fmidainintal   prliiripli-'  of    aiith 

nil  lira*  *t»i«n  m  tin-  four  rifrhi 

li.iiid  coliitniii'.  . 


Addi 
tioii. 


Siili- 
trac 
Hon. 


Miilii 
plica 
lion. 


I/oii'.; 
Itivi- 

iiion. 


tiiive  iiaiiii-  and  n-idrm-i-  i.f  at 
lia»f  two  n  »piin"il'!i'  and  well 
knovt  n  |M-T*oM*  v\  lio  will  vmirh 
for  your  :;oi>d  iliaraitrr  prvfor 
alily'y.iui  fornitr  tinploycrs. 

In  ca-iv  I  am  •inployod.  I  agrii"  to  aliide  liy  and  !»■  i;ovcrned  by  tin-  rnio 
■  It  llu- 1  onipany.  tiab-lain  Irmii  lb.  ut  of  inloMi  aiiiii:  liqiinri.and  pay  my 
obliiaiioin  willi.iut  annoyanii-  to  thi-  Company  ;  to  k<<p  the  rnLTinc  or  v\i 
I'iiii  -  to  wliicli  I  may  t">  a-^iirmil  1  liaii  and  mat  :  to  hr  can  fnl  in  llic  ii-e 
Tif  linl,  and  pioi.ci  iln- fomp.iuN"-  piopirly  a-  f.ir  a*  lii  ^  in  my  pmyer 
iNi-n.al'irc  of  applicant) 


l)al< 


\.<)\KT) 


(BACK  OK  SIIEKT.)     , 

Ap|>liration  of 

Forcmplojuient  aa 

18!i 

ApproTcd 
Supl. 

Applicant  Employed                  .- 
J89 

Mai'lor  Mechanic. 

Station. 


Ul'I.ES    GOVEUMNd 


THE     EMI'I.OY.MENT 
FIKEMEN'. 


OF     LOCOMOTIVE 


Fn  the  selection  of  men  for  the  position  of  lo<^'oniotive  fire- 
liitn,  the  following  rules  will  he  observed  : 

1.  All  appliciilions  must  lie  tilled  out  with  ink  in  the  hand- 
writinir  of  the  ftpplicant,  who  will  give  his  Christian  and  sur- 
name in  full,  age  and  residence. 

•.2.  Where  they  possess  the  necessary  (pialitications.  prefer- 
ence will  he  given  to  employes  such  a.s  helpers.  wi)x>rs,  host- 
lers, m;ichini.sts,  bnikemen  and  trackmen,  whose  employment 
luis  mtide  them  somewhat  familiar  with  an  engine. 

a.  All  applicants  must  be  able  to  read  and  to  write  legibly, 
and  understand  mathematics  as  far  as  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division,  and  to  be  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  nor  more  than  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

■I.  All  iippliciints  will  be  required  to  furnish  recommenda- 
tions from  two  (2)  responsible  and  well-known  persons  as  to 
honesty,  sobriety  and  character  in  general. 

5.  All  applicants  will  be  required  to  learn  the  duties  of  the 
|K)sitton  without  compensation  l>ef<>re  they  are  assigned  to  duty. 

(5.  All  applicants  will  be  reiiuircd  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
physical  examination  as  to  their  ability  to  ]>erfomi  the  duties 
of  a  fireman  :  also  as  to  hearing  and  sight  and  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish colors,  as  reiiuired  by  the  rules  of  the  company. 

T.  Firemen  will  be  required  to  abstain  from  the  n.se  of  all 
iuto.\icating  litiuors,  imd  to  pay  their  obligations  without  an- 
novtmce  to  the  companj-. 

KuTE.— All  applications  for  employment  as  tircmen  must 
lie  made  to  the  master  mechanics  of  the  respective  divisions, 
who  will  forwiird  same  to  their  resjiec-tive  supeiintendenfs  for 
tipprovid,  and  rcttirn  for  tile  in  the  oHice  of  the  master  me- 
cliaiiic. 


A  SHIPMENT  OF  MORTAR  CARRIAGES. 


The  construction  of  heavy  ordnance  and  the  necessity  of 
shipping  it  from  the  points  of  manufacture  and  testing  to  its 
tintil  position  in  the  fortifications  for  which  it  is  intended  has 
necessitated  some  radical  changes  in  the  cars  that  are  used  for 
tills  purpose.  When  the  great  Krupp  gun  wtis  sent  to  the 
Coltimbiiin  Exhibition  the  Peniisylvsmia  Hailroad  built  a  spe- 
cial car  for  its  transportation,  wliich  was  illustnitcd  and  de- 
scrilx-d  in  our  issue  for  May,  18!i:5.  In  the  illustrations  on 
page  i^'"!  we  show  the  methotl  that  wiis  adopted  for  the  ship- 
ment of  the  heavy  mortar  carritiges  from  Sandy  Hook  to  San 
Francisco.  Then;  were  Vi  of  the  ctirriages  to  Iw  shipped,  each 
weighing  iiboiit  If:',  gross  tons.  They  are  intended  for  the 
1"2  in.  breeechloiiding  mortars  to  lie  planted  in  the  foctilica- 
tions  of  San  Francisco  Ihirbor.  The  largest  pieces  in  the  car- 
riages are  the  upper  iind  lower  roller  paths  on  which  the  car- 
riage pn)|K'r  rests.  These  jiaihs  are  1-1  ft.  in  diameter  and 
weigh  alKiut  I'J  tons  each.  As  this  diameter  is  too  great  to 
permit  tluit  they  should  be  carried  hori/ontally,  it  was,  there- 
fore, n<'ces,sary  to  load  them  ujion  the;  car  in  a  vertical  jiosi- 
tion.  For  this  purjHise  ti  gondola  car  was  especially  iirejiared 
by  cutting  tiway  a  portion  of  the  tlcHir  in  the  shape  of  two 
s<iuari-  holes  of  the  suitable  width  and  of  a  length  a  little  less 
than  till-  diameter  of  the  paths.  .\  heavy  tinilKT  fnimework 
was  tlieii  built  upon  the  tloor  with  a  sijiiare  oiMiiing  through 
it  to  corresiioiid  with  thtit  in  the  lloor.  The  dilferent  jiortions 
of  this  frtime  were  fastem'd  together  by  heavy  bolts  and  tie 
rods.  It  wiis  so  arr.inged  that  each  i-ar  would  carry  two  psiths 
for  the  c;irriage. 

A  ptirt  would  be  hoisted  high  enough  to  clear  the  car,  which 
would  then  be  run  under  it  and  the  part  lowered  into  |)ositioii 
and  then  siiiired  by  wedges  to  the  framework.  The  lowest 
point  of  the  roller  jiath  is  7  in.  alxive  the  toji  of  the  rail,  and 
with  the  height  thus  created  of  14  ft.  7  iu.  aliove  the  rail  the 
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ir  C!in  safely  i>!Isr  t1iroii<;Ii  iiriy  Itruli^f  or  tiiiint-l  iK-twrcn  New 
>  nrk  unci  Sun  Fruiicisjo. 

Tlie  siiic  frunies  ami  otlu'i  purts  of  tlic  turriugc  arc  louilnl 
ipoii  other  curs.     Tlie   two   |ilioto^ru|ilis  illustrute  both  the 


A  Hfent  jijiplic.ntion  of'  ooinpri'ssi-il  uir  is  to  n  (rack  jrtMi^tcT 
Imilt  liy  llif  l)i  luwurc,  f.ac  k.iwutniu  iV  Westirn  Kuilroiul.  uml 
now  ill  tlii>  liivision  shops  ut  Synicnse.  N.  Y.  In  the  us\i.il 
form  of  "  i;c)H2er"  or  "  tluuser.''  us  eulleil  in  ililT<»rent  lot-uli- 


uM)iiI..\   (  AK    l.<>\Iii:i)   wnil    MOIM'AI!  CAl.'IilAr.K    I'ATII.S. 


I 

i 


single  fur  with  its  loud  and  tiie  train  <on«istinj;  of  four  cur.s 
fontuiuin^  two  lurriufrcs.  'rwdvi-  curs  with  six  carriugcs 
wen;  shipiMil  in  SepteniUr,  and  two  in  each  one;^of  the  lust 
three  \v<'<'ks  in  I)ecenil)er. 


ties,  tlie  scraper  or  plovi:;li  is  raided  l)y  lone  livers  oiicruted  hy 
several  men  to  each  lever.  That  these  men  may  act  ut  the 
riirht  time  unil  ruisc  the  i)louirh  to  cieur  froirs.  switches  ;ind 
cros.sinjrs,  it  wiis  ncifssarj-  to  provide  windows  or  look-out 


( 


TFtAlN   f)|'    Torn   CAl^s   LoAIvKI)   WITH    MoRTAI!   CAKI.IAi.ES. 


RAILROAD  NOTES. 


(iiMi'itKssKK  uir  und  its  applicutions  to  ruilroail  work  re- 
ceived (piit<'  un  exhaustive  discussion  at  the  hands  of  the  Mas- 
ter Cur-Huilders'  coniniitlee  chos<>n  to  rej^ort  u|>on  that  form 
of  storeil  cneriry  at  Ilie  recent  Surutoi^u  convention.  Kviileiitly 
the  comniiltee  did  its  work  will  ;  hut  it  could  not  lie  e.X|M>cted 
that  inn/  application  of  comi>r(»<sed  uir  could  lie  tahulafeil  in 
their  report,  or  even  reco^ni/.eil  or  iliscovered  by  them. 


I'  holes  in  tin'  car,  from  which  a  very  4-losc  watcii  could  I>e  kept 

'•   for  the  olistructions  nu-ntioiud  aliove. 

'  In  the  new  tlauuaT  the  hjver  und  niun-itower  are  dis- 
jwnsed  with  entirely,  und  a  sin;:le  air-hruke  cylinder  und  iMt 
Ihs.  i<ressurc  of  compressed  air  made  to  do  the  work  of  s<'verul 
men.  The  )>lou::hs  are  humj;  umlcrneath  the  cur  in  the  usu.d 
loculity  ;  hut  insteail  of  ln'ing  susp«'nded  from  levers  placed 
on  the  cur  llmtr,  these  ploiiL'lisare  hung  to  uilouhle  r<K-ker  arm 

j  placed  underneuth  the  cur  lloor  fruuiiiig,  to  which  the  air  cyl- 
inder has  its  piston  directly  attjiclied. 
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I'lic  control  of  the  comprcssetl-iiir  cylinder  lies  in  si  three- 
\v  ly  cock,  wherewith  air  is  admitted  to  either  end  of  the  cyl- 
inifer  and  exhausted  therefrom  at  will  of  the  operator,  who  sits 
u]ion  a  kind  of  deck  or  look-out  house  built  on  top  of  the  car, 
much  in  the  same  manner  that  some  freight  cabooses  are  con- 
structed. By  means  of  compressed  air  and  the  three-way  cock 
tin;  entire  control  of  tlie  flanger  is  put  within  the  limit  of  one 
11  ;in'8  capabilities.  All  the  lever  hands  are  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Hanger  man  sits  up  there  in  his  little  look-out  house 
lunning  the  ploughs  closer  to,  and  putting  them  down  again 
much  quicker  after  passing  an  obstruction  than  was  ever  done 
liy  a  hand-operate<l  machine.  Only  a  man  or  two  nee<l  lie 
sent  out  with  the  operator  on  a  flanger,  and  they  will  be  re- 
quired only  in  case  of  accident. 

Air  is  taken  from  the  train  pipe  ;  but  a  special  reservoir  tank 
is  provided  between  the  train  pipe  and  the  flanger  cylinder. 
'I'iie  special  tank  takes  air  through  a  very  small  opening  to  the 
train  pipe,  so  sntall,  in  fact,  that  the  air  pressure  in  train  pipe 
is  not  diminished  enough  to  set  the  brakes,  even  if  the  small 
opening  mentioned  t>e  left  open  to  the  atmosphere.  Train- 
pipe  pressure  is  thus  maintained  in  the  special  tank  without 
.'tiTcctmg  the  air  brakes. 

The  ploughs  or  scrapers  (one  foi  each  rail)  are  hinged  to  the 
rocker  arms  and  kept  up  to  their  work  by  chains  extending 
forward  and  backward  so  as  to  form  braces  or  ties  to  hold  the 
scrapers  in  place.  Thus  the  car  can  run  either  end  forward 
und  do  the  flanging  equally  well.  In  each  chain  a  cast-iron 
link  is  placed.  This  link  is  shaped  like  the  letter  C.  and,  like 
it.  has  an  oftening  in  one  side,  so  it  can  be  hooked  into  the  rest 
of  the  chain.  The  opening,  or  slot,  is  made  diagonally  instead 
of  square  across,  so  that  the  chain  cannot  unhook  itself  when- 
over  It  gets  slack.  The  cast-iron  links  are  cheap,  and  are  easily 
replaced  when  broken.  When  the  operator  neglects  to  raise 
the  ploughs  during  the  passing  of  a  switch  or  a  crossing,  the 
cast-iron  links  break  before  the  chain  can  give  way,  thus  pre- 
venting any  danger  of  breaking  anything  else. 

>SoME  master  mechanics  liave  a  better  idea  of  or  confidence 
in  cast  Iron  than  is  possessed  by  a  majority  of  railroad  engi- 
neers. Colonel  Brown,  Master  Mechanic  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad,  at  Bcranton,  Pa.,  evidently 
is  one  of  the  "  cast-iron  men,"  as  he  uses  that  material  for 
guides  on  a  numt>er  of  the  heaviest  locomotives  on  bis  divi- 
sion. The  cross-head  is  enlarged  to  take  the  big  guide-bar 
made  necessary  by  the  use  of  cast  iron.  No  broken  guide-bars 
have  been  reported  yet,  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing  is  much 
less  than  the  expense  of  forging  and  planing  up  steel  or 
wrought-iron  rods. 

Spade  handles  are  also  forged  differently  in  this  shop  than 
on  most  roads.  Instead  of  &ing  made  solid  with  the  rod  and 
cut  out  on  a  slotter,  the  spade  handles  made  in  the  Scranton 
shops  are  in  two  parts.  Making  the  rod  is  about  like  finishing 
up  a  "  stub  end  ;"  then  the  spade  handle,  formed  in  another 
piece,  is  bolted. 

The  different  engineering  treatment  required  ta  produce 
economy  of  the  same  machines  is  pretty  well  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  culm-burning  locomotives  of  the  Delaware, 
Ijjicka wanna  &  Western  and  the  locomotives  of  the  Manhattan 
Elevated  Road,  in  New  York  ;  the  former,  especially  in  the 
mountain  division,  have  to  be  fitted  with  enormous  grate  area, 
in  order  to  do  the  work  required  of  them.-  The  latter,  con- 
trary to  all  precedent  in  railway  locomotife  practice,  have  very 
small  grate  area  ;  and  while  the  former  grate  areas  have  been 
increased  to  the  limit  allowe<l  by  the  standard  gauge  of  track, 
the  grate  area  of  the  locomotives  for  the  elevated  railroad  has 
been  cut  down  to  about  18  ft.  with  good  results. 

The  difference  between  18  sq.  ft.  and  80  sq.  ft.  for  grate  area 
is  considerable,  but  it  is  fully  met  by  the  difference  in  condi- 
tions under  which  the  locomotives  are  to  be  used,  the  con- 
stant stopping  and  short  runs  of  the  locomotives  of  the  ele- 
vated road  showing  better  economy  with  ample  boiler  room 
and  heating  surface  and  contracted  grate  area,  while  the  long, 
hartl  pull  of  the  big  machines  require  tlie  greatest  amount  of 
"  lung  power"  {i.e.,  grate  area)  that  can  be  given  them. 

The  municipal  authoiity  who  orders  engineers  and  firemen 
to  be  taken  from  their  cabs  under  arrest  for  burning  soft  coal 
gives  a  fine  exhibition  of  that  human  characteristic  which  is 
tolerated  by  society  when  the  opposing  armies  of  twro  generals 
commit  wholesale  murder.  The  cases  are  parallel,  especially 
in  the  one  exemplified  by  the  arrest  of  engineers  and  firemen 
on  the  Long  Island  liailrond  for  violating  the  smoke  ordinance. 
If  one  general  siiould  plan  to  kill  his  opponent,  and  thus  end 
the  struggle  bv  the  death  of  a  single  man,  the  successful  plot- 
ter would  be  denounced  as  a  munierer,  as  a  man  of  anarchistic 
tendencies  ;  but  let  his  hirelings  commit  wholesale  murder 
with  those  of  the  opposing  commander,  and  it  is  only  war. 


In  tlie  case  of  the  City  e.  The  ix>ng  IslamI  Railroad  Com- 
pany, had  the  authorities  promptly  arrested  the  directors  of 
the  company  they  would  have  been  condemned  as  anarchists  ; 
but  as  they  only  imprison  a  few  servant*  of  the  company,  who 
are  obeying  orders  in  burning  soft  coal,  then  the  dignity  of 
the  city  is  upheld,  and  (he  railroad  continues  to  transgress. 

I.  F.  H. 

-♦- 

AN  EARLY  NORRIS  EXPRESS  LOCOMOTIVE. 


The  engraving  on  the  opposite  page  is  from  an  old  print  of 
a  locomotive  built  by  Edward  8.  Norris,  at  the  Norrls  Loco- 
motive Works,  when  these  were  [located  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  The  Norrises,  who  afterward  moved  their  business  of 
locomotive  building  to  Philadelphia,  began  in  Schenectaify, 
and  their  old  shop  was  the  beginning  of  the  present  Schenec- 
tady Locomotive  Works. 

The  Lightning  had  7-ft.  driving-wheels  4ind  16  X  22  in.  cyl- 
inders. The  truck-wheels  were  42  in.,  the  trailing-wheels 
48  in.  and  the  boiler  43  in.  diameter.  The  latter  had  116  2-in. 
tubes,  which  were  10  ft.  3  in.  long.  The  fire-box  was  54  X  36 
in.  The  weight  of  the  engine  was  20  grohs  tons.  The  engine 
was  built  and  was  used  on  the  Utica  &  Schenectady  Railroad. 

Mr.  William  Btachanan,  who  remembers  this  engine  verv  well, 
says  that  the  Iwiler  was  too  small  to  make  steam,  the  cylinders 
were  not  large  enough  for  the  driving-wheels,  and  the  wheels 
had  not  weight  enough  for  adhesion,  and  that  consequently 
the  engine  was  not  successful.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that 
without  sufficient  steam  generating  capacity,  tractive  force,  or 
adtnsion  that  a  locomotive  must  be  a  very  inefficient  machine. 
It  will  be  seen  that  even  at  this  early  date  it  had  a  stationary 
link-motion  for  its  valve  gear.  A  comparison  with  an  illus- 
tration of  one  of  Crampton's  locomotives,  published  in  Clark's 
Railway  Machinery,  will  show  that  they  closely  resemble  each 
other,  and  probably  the  Norris  design  was  suggested  by 
Crampton's  engines.  The  system  of  locating  the  driving- 
axle  behind  the  fire-box,  with  some  minor  novelties,  fonncd 
the  subject  of  a  patent  granted  to  Crampton  in  1843.  The 
first  of  his  engines  was  built  in  1846,  and  had  six  wheels.  It 
was  tested  on  the  London  &  Nortliwestern  Railway.  An- 
other, the  Liverpool,  with  eight  wheels,  was  built  for  that  road 
in  1849.  The  side  view  of  this  engine,  which  is  given  in 
Clark'*  Railway  Machinery,  resembles  very  closely  that  of  the 
Lightning.  All  the  wheels  of  the  Liiterpool  were  attached  to 
ligid  frames,  whereas  it  will  be  seen  that  the  four  front 
wheels  of  the  Norris  engine  formed  a  truck  or  Anglice 
"  bogie."  The  Liverpool  had  8-ft.  wheels  and  18  X  24  in. 
cylinders,  and  weighed  35  tons,  12  of  which  were  carried  by 
the  driving- wheels. 

In  commenting  on  this  engine,  Clark  says  :  "  The  unsound- 
ness of  the  policy  of  gettting  up  heavy  engines,  merely  to 
show  what  can  be  done,  is  apparent  .  .  .  This  splendid 
monster  worked  the  express  train  between  London  and  Wol- 
verton  for  some  time,  and  on  one  occasion  conveyed  a  train 
of  40  carriages  within  time — more  than  work  for  three  ordi- 
nary engines  ;  it  was,  however,  laid  aside  on  account  of  its 
excessive  weight"— all  of  which  sounds  rather  queerly  in  these 
days,  when  engines  of  more  than  double  this  weight  are  not 
uncommon. 

• 

BORK'S  BRICK  LIN.ED  LOCOMOTIVE  FIRE  BOX. 


In  The  American  Engineer  for  September,  1893,  there 
was  published  a  translation  of  an  article  which  appeared  in 
GUmr's  Annalen  fur  Gewerbe  und  Bautpe*en,  describing  a 
flre-lx)x  for  locomotives  designed  by  Mr.  Bork,  Locomotive 
Superintendent. 

In  that  paper  the  author  said  : 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  locomotive  boilers  built 
for  the  first  railroads  have  been  retained  unchanged  as  the 
type  for  later  constructions,  in  spite  of  the  great  disadvan- 
tages resulting  from  the  arrangement  of  the  fire-box,  and 
which  have  been  recognized  from  the  beginning.  The  large 
number  of  stay-bolts  and  braces  which  are  required,  the  uni-' ' 
versal  use  of  flat  surfaces  for  the  sides  of  the  fire-box,  against 
which  the  steam  pressure  acts,  the  great  cost  of  construction, 
its  favorable  arrangement  for  the  deposition  of  scale,  and  the 
diflicullies  which  it  presents  for  the  removal  of  the  same, 
should  all  militate  against  it.  Then  the  thicker  the  layer  of 
scale  that  is  formed,  the  greater  is  the  loss  of  evaporative 
eflSciency  of  the  boiler 

"  The  renewal  and  maintenance  of  the  fire-box,  besides  add- 
ing a  very  considerable  amount  to  the  repair  account,  also 
serve  to  keep  the  locomotive  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
out  of  service.  Besides  this,  even  with  the  most  scrupulous 
care,  the  fire-box  must  always  be  considered  the  most  danger* 
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0U8  part  of  the  locomotive,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
great  majority  of  locomotive  boiler  explosioos  take  place 
either  in  the  tire-box  itself,  or  the  outer  shell  of  the  same." 

Besides  being  the  most  dangerous  part  of  a  locomotive,  it 
may  be  added  that  the  tire-box  is  the  most  expensive  part  in 
its  first  cost  of  construction,  and  also  in  its  maintenance.     It 


out — more  explosions  occur  in  the  fire-boxes  than  in  any  otho; 
part  of  locomotive  boilers.  If  we  could  get  rid  of  the  plate 
exposed  to  the  fire,  to  all  stay-bolts,  braces  and  crown-bars, 
and  have  no  parts  subjected  to  the  excessive  and  uncertaii. 
strains  which  fire-boxes  must  resist,  and  if  this  could  be  done  n' 
a  reduced  tirst  cost,  less  expense  for  repairs  and  maintenance. 


is  a  source  of  constant  anxiety  to  those  who  run  locomotives, 
and  to  those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  their  care.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  inside  plates  which  are  exposed  to 
the  fire,  the  stay-bolts  and  braces,  and,  in  fact,  the  whtle 
structure  are  subjected  to  great  strains,  which  are  very  im- 
perfectly understood,  are  exposed  to  constant  deterioration, 
and  are  always  liable  to  fail,  and— as  Mr.  Bork  has  pointed 


and  no  reduction,  but  rather  an  increase  of  efficiency,  it  must 
Ije  admitted  that  it  would  be  a  verv  great  advance. 

Mr.  Bork  claimed  in  the  paper  from  which  we  have  quoted 
that  he  bad  achieved  all  these  results.  In  that  paper  he  said  : 
"  For  building  an  entirely  new  boiler  with  the  brick  fire-box, 
having  a  capacity  sufficient  for  the  standard  freight  engine, 
the  expense  would  \>e  about  6,000  marks  (|!l,500),  while  the 
cost  of  a  boiler  of  similar  efficiency  of  ordinary  construction 
(with  copper  fire-lwx)  would  be  11,000  marks  ($2,750)."  He 
said  further  :  "  The  efficiency  of  the  lo«.-omotive,  after  the 
new  design  of  l>oiler  was  placed  upon  it,  was  at  least  equal  to 
that  which  it  had  originally.  .  .  .  The  coal  consumption  was 
generally  10  to  35  per  cent,  less,  as  shown  by  the  premium 
awards.  Continuing,  he  said  :  "  Aside  from  the  improved 
steaming  qualities,  whereby  a  lower  consumption  of  coal  pro- 
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(li;ced  the  same  efficiency,  there  are  two  facts  which  seem  to 
piFticularly  warrant  the  iDtroduction  of  this  new  type  of 
b'iler,  to  wit  : 

"  1.  A  very  greatly  reduced  outlay  in  first  cost,  and 

"  3.  Possibility  of  an  important  increase  of  steam  pressure, 
iiml  therefore  an  increase  of  efficiency,  without  a  correspond- 
in;:  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  locomotive." 

The  author  then  went  on  to  malic  a  careful  comparison  be- 
t»'ecn  the  expense  uf  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
(ipper  flre-box  and  the  brick-lined  fire-box  of  his  new  con- 
sTuction.  As  copper  fire-boxes  are  not  used  in  America  now, 
tiiese  figures  do  not  show  what  the  relative  expense  would  l»e 
between  the  briclc-Iined  box  and  the  steel  box  used  in  this 
country  ;  but  his  conclusions  relative  to  the  copper  flre-box 
arc  that  there  is  a  saving  of  maintenance  of  about  20  per  cent. 

Notwithstanding  these  statements,  which  have  not  been 
refuted,  and  which  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason 
to  doubt,  the  claims  of  Mr.  Bork  have  been  received  with  tlie 
frreatest  apathy  and  apparent  scepticism  by  master  mechanics 
and  locomotive  superintendents,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Kurope.  Tliere  somehow  seems  to  l>e  an  incapacity  on  their 
jiart  to  adjust  their  minds  so  as  to  l)e  able  to  recognize  the 
significance  of  what  Mr.  Bork  and  others  have  sliown — viz., 
that  the  present  costly  and  dangerous  form  of  locomotive  flre- 
box  is  not  essential  to  its  successful  working,  and  probably  is 
more  expensive,  less  efficient,  and  not  so  economical  as  a  fire- 
liox  may  be  if  the  water  spaces  around  the  fire  are  omiltal, 
and  a  simple  shell  lined  with  fire-brick  is  substituted  for  what 
our  colored  brethren  would  call  our  old  "  misery." 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  and  hy- 
liotheses,  we  take  pleasure  in  giving 
our  readers  engravings  of  the  latest 
form  of  fire-box  which  Mr.  Bork  has 
designed.  Naturally  experience  has 
suggested  some  improvements  and 
changes.  A  comparison  of  the  en- 
gravings given  herewith  and  those 
published  in  our  issue  of  Septem- 
l)er.  1893.  will  show  that  the  chief 
change  which  Mr.  Bork  has  made  is 
in  adding  two  additional  crown  cyl- 
inders over  the  furnace  instead  of 
having  only  one  supplemented  with 
a  brick  arch,  as  in  his  first  design. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles 
Brown,  of  Basel,  for  the  drawing, 
and  also  for  some  observations  on 
Mr.  Bork's  fire-box  and  some  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  which  he  (Brown) 
has  received  from  Mr.  Bork.  Mr. 
Brown  says  : 

"  Bork  s  memoir  (published  in 
The  American  Engineer, TSeptem- 
l>er,  1893)  is  very  interesting,  and  is 
worth  reading  very  attentively,  for 
if  what  he  says  is  true  there  is  a 
future  for  this  invention,  notwith- 
standing that  the  routine  people  cry 
it  down. 

"  The  supporting  cylinders  cm- 
ployed  .by  Bork  for  supporting  tlie 
flre-box  roof  is.  I  think,  an  improve- 
ment, as  it  is  nere  that  these  boxes 
first  fail. 

"  Mr.  Bork  writes  to  me,  as  under, 
in  reply  to  several  questions  I  put 

concerning  the  durability,  up-kecp,  etc.,  of  his  fire-boxes. 
These  questions  you  will  also  And  anticipated  in  his  memoir  : 

"  '  We  have  now  before  us  the  experience  of  one  and  one- 
half  years  with  the  new  locomotive  boiler,  and  I  can  confidently 
assert  that  my  expectations  have  been  fulfilled  ;  and  although 
the  heating  surface  is  somewhat  less  than  before  the  boiler 
was  converted  from  a  copper  to  a  brick  fire-box,  that  the  en- 
gine performed  its  usual  service  with  less  fuel  than  with  the 
copper  box. 

"  ■  Leaky  tubes  have  never  been  ol»8erved  during  the  one 
and  one-half  years'  service  ;  repairs  have  consisted  only  in 
the  renewal  of  the  fire- bricks  (six  times)  immediately  above 
the  fire.  This  work  is  done  without  having  to  go  into  the  re- 
pairing shops ;  it  takes  about  four  hours,  and  is  carried  out  in 
the  engine  house  (Heitzhaus)  during  tlie  regular  wash-out 
stoppages.'  " 

Mr.  Brown  adds  :  "  One  very  important  point  has  been 
brought  to  light  by  Bork's  experiments  :  it  is  that  the  brick 
box  requires  less  air  for  combustion  than  the  water-space 
l)OX  !  i'liis  has  been  proved  by  analysis  of  the  products  of 
combustion  ;  the  old  fire-box  requires  per  kilogram  of  com- 


bustible 26.6  kilograms  of  air,  or  together  26.6  +  1  =  27.6 
kilograms.  The  brick  box  requiring  only  19.9  kilograms,  or 
together  19.9  -^-  1  =  20.9  kilograms.  This  being  the  case,  the 
tubes  have  less  work  to  do,  the  volume  of  pas  being  less,  or, 
better  said,  a  less  surface  suffices  to  extract  the  heat,  the  tem- 
perature being  higher.  This  explains  what  was  observed,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  smoke-box  was  not  higher  than  in  the 
case  of  the  water  fire-box." 

Whether  the  "  routine"  people  will  ultimately  be  able  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  the  facts  which  Mr.  Bork  has  eluci- 
dated is  still  uncertain.  Probably  some  mental  trepanning  will 
be  required  in  order  to  give  room  for  the  idea  in  the  minds  of 
that  class  of  )X!rsons  who  resist  all  innovations.     . 


SCHMIDT'S  SUPERHEATED-STEAM  BOILER 
AND  ENGINE. 


The  engraving  herewith  represents  a  section  of  a  boiler  and 
a  vie^^  of  an  engine  which  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  William 
Schmidt.  From  a  descriptive  circular  issued  by  tiie  Gritzner 
Machine  Works,  at  Durlach,  Switzerland,  we  have  made  the 
following  translation  : 

"  JiDdern  steam-engine  practice  has  reached  such  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  at  the  present  time,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  any  very  great  improvement  can  be  made  if  we 
work  along  the  beaten  path.     'The  .great .  evil  of  the  steam- 


^^UiiilJx  &.c>LiiiUUKATKD-STEAM.BOU.EK  AND  EKGISE. 


engine  of  to-day  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  slightest  lower- 
ing of  the  temperature  of  the  so-called  saturated  steam  pro- 
duces an  immediate  lowering  of  the  pressure.  Hence  it  hap- 
pens that  when  fresh  steam  is  admitted  from  the  boiler  into 
the  engine  some  of  it  is  condensed  by  the  lower  temperature 
of  the  cylinder  walls,  and  it  is  therefore  lost  as  far  as  the  per- 
formance of  effective  work  is  concerned.  The  loss  resulting 
from  this  is  tlie  greatest  in  the  common  condensing  engine, 
and  may  amount  to  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  of  the  st«am 
used,  "rhis  loss  can  be  diminished  by  the  use  of  the  steam 
jacket  or  by  expanding  through  several  cylinders,  although 
this  will  1x3  very  far  from  doing  away  with  it  altogether.  It 
has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  sufterheated  steam  does 
not  share  in  this  disadvantage,  in  so  far  as  the  superheating 
reaches  a  definite  point.  Hence,  several  t3'pes  of  apparatus 
designed  to  accomplish  these  results  have  been  designed. 
The  reason  why  success  has  not  attended  these  efforts  lies  in- 
the  fact  that  either  the  apparatus  was  not  pro|>erly  built,  or 
that  the  superheating  was  not  carried  sufficiently  far. 

"  The  invention  of  Schmidt's  superheating  boiler  therefore 
marks  an  interesting  departure,  and  gives  the  i>owcr  to  obtain 
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rrsultsthat  have  heretofore  been  unknown  in  practical  experi- 
( :ice.  As  an  example  thereof  we  give  a  few  figures  which 
hare  been  obtained  in  tests  of  Schmidt's  apparatus  : 
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"  The  principal  feature  of  the  Schmiilt  Invention  lies  in  the 
simple  arrangement  of  the  superheaters.  As  shown  in  the 
figure,  it  consists  of  a  steam  generator  formed  of  an  ordinarj' 
upright  boiler  A,  upon  which  a  superheater  consisting  of 
spiral  wrought-iron  tul>es  is  placed.  The  liberated  steuui  en- 
ters the  lowest  coil  in  a  damp  condition,  and  is  here  dried  by 
the  hot  gases.  From  the  next  to  the  lowest  coil  it  passes  into 
an  upright  chamber,  D,  in  which  it  is  comparativeh'  quiet, 
and  where  an  opjiortunitj'  is  given  for  the  conversion  of  any 
particles  of  water  that  may  have  been  entrained  into  steam. 
From  here  the  steam  goes  into  the  upper  coil  and  then  passes 
downward  through  the  principal  superheater,  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  while  the  hot  gases  move  in  the  opposite 
direction.  From  the  lowest  point  of  the  superheater  the 
steam  flows  out  and  into  t^e  engine.  These  then  are  the 
principal  arrangements  of  Schmidt's  superheating  boilers, 
from  which  such  fine  results  have  been  obtained.  Tlie  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  construction  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
temperature  of  the  walls  of  the  tutes  conijiosing  the  super- 
heater at  no  time  retches  such  a  point  that  tliere  is  any  danger 
of  burning  the  metal.  Therefore  the  durability  of  this  im- 
portant adjunct  of  the  apparatus  is  well  insurcnl.  Another 
advantage  of  Schmidt's  boiler  is  found  in  that,  while  the 
ordinary  production  of  steam  from  a  boiler  of  such  a  size 
would  be  small,  it  is  so  increased  in  volume  by  the  action  of 
the  superheater,  that  at  3.50  C.  this  increase  may  amount  to 
as  much  as  35  per  cent,  above  saturated  steam  of  the  same 
weight. 

"  The  steam-engine  differs  very  slightly  from  those  hereto- 
fore in  use  ;  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  manufacture,  and  this  is 
especially  so  in  that  the  cylinder  has  no  stufling-box  and  is 
open  upon  one  end,  so  that  the  steam  acts  upon  the  pistons 
alternately.  In  other  respects  this  steam-engine  is  built  upon 
the  lines  of  the  modern  engine,  and  has,  above  all,  a  very 
sensitive  independent  governor.  In  small  engines  up  to 
20  II. P.  there  is  a  hollow  cross-head  guide  that  is  really  super- 
fluous, and  the  piston-rmls  are  fastened  directly  to  the  inner 
half  of  the  pistons  ;  on  the  larger  engines  the  hollow  guide  is 
still  retained,  but  it  may  be  either  bored  out  or  flat. 

"  The  lubrication  of  the  cylinder  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  mechanical  lubricator  in  which  only  valvoline  oil  should 
be  used,  such  as  is  made  by  Breynmnn  &  Ilubener,  in  Ham- 
burg. The  other  parts  are  lubricated  by  the  fixed  drip  oilers, 
in  which  any  good  oil  may  be  used. 

"  The  fly-wheel  is  of  the  regulation  type  and  serves  to  keep 
the  engine  steady,  and  it  can  also  be  used  as  a  l)eltpulley. 

"  A  feed-pump  is  attached  to  the  machine,  which  furnislies 
the  boiler  with  the  water  that  may  be  required,  passing  it 
through  a  heater  l)efore  it  enters  the  boiler,  wlierein  it  is 
heated  by  tlie  exhaust  from  the  engine.  It  enters  the  boiler 
at  a  temperature  of  about  90°  C." 

A  correspondent  in  whose  meclianical  judgment  we  have 
great  confidence,  and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  circu- 
lar referred  to,  writes  us  : 

"  The  inclosed  circular  of  Gritr.ner  &  Co.  will  give  you  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  lines  Schmidt  is  working  oti.  He  divides  his 
generator  into  three  zones  :  Ist,  Zone  A,  boiler  proper,  has 
very  little  heating  surface,  al>out  1  sq.  ft.  per  II. P.  generates 
wet  steam.  TIds  goes  into  the  lower  pipes,  which  form  the 
2d  Zone  B,  where  the  steam  is  drie<l  ;  it  then  passes  into  a 
vessel,  T>,  and  from  1)  to  the  upper  |>ii>es  which  form  Zone  3, 
and  are  marked  C,  to  the  engine.  The  wet  steam  at '.)  atmos- 
pheres leaves  the  boiler  at  a  temperature  of  1S3°  C,  iwss<'S 


through  the  pipes  B,  at  230  in  the  vessel  B,  the  water  carried 
over  by  the  steam  flashes  into  steam  and  leaves  D.  to  enter 
the  superheater  proper,  C,  at  a  temperature  of  180  or  some 
50°  less  than  when  it  entered  B.  After  passing  C,  it  enters 
steam-chest  of  the  engine  at  a  temperature  of  340  .  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  steam  enters  the  superheater  at  the  high- 
est point  where  the  temperature  of  the  waste  gases  is  lowest 
(250'),  and  leaves  the  superheater  where  their  temperature  is 
highest.  This  point  is  very  important,  as  it  extracts  the  heat 
very  effectually  from  the  waste  gases  as  they  enter  the  chim- 
ney at  the  low  temperature  of  250'. 

"The  engines  are  single-acting,  fitted  with  long  pistons 
after  the  fashion  of  the  gas-engine  piston.  Tliis  is  necessary 
in  conse((uence  of  the  great  heat  of  the  steam  ;  with  this  pre- 
caution no  difficulty  is  experienced  with  pistons  or  cylinders. 
The  heating  surface  of  the  superheater  and  steam  drier  is  four 
times  as  large  as  the  wetted  surface  of  the  boiler.  The  150 
H.P.  engine  is  fitted  with  double  heat  valves  of  the  Sulzer 
type.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  the  Schmidt  motor  is  a 
very  original  scheme. 

"  This  subject  is  being  steadily  investigated  over  here.  I 
was  present  at  the  trials  of  one  of  these  engines,  made  by  my 
friends,  Messrs.  Gritzner  &  Co.  The  engine  is  of  150  H.P., 
and  runs  at  150  revolutions  per  minute.  The  trials  lasted 
three  days,  and  were  superintended  by  Professor  M.  Schroter, 
of  Munich.  A  consumption  of  feed-water  of  4.6  kilograms 
(10.3  Uffl.)  per  indicated  H.P.  was  found.  This  beats  the  best 
records  obtained  by  Sulzer's  or  the  Allis  Company  with  triple- 
expansion  engines.  The  engine  is  a  compound  condensing, 
not  particularly  well  built  either.  Small  non-condensing  en- 
gines built  by  the  same  firm  on  the  Schmidt  principle  sliow  a 
consumption  of  feed-water  per  Imike  H.P.  of  about  8  kilo- 
grams (17.8  lbs.).  This  is  most  extraordinary  for  engines 
under  20  H.P." 


ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
FIREMEN. 

The  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  among 
this  class  of  jjeople.  with  the  hope  that  such  publications  will 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  to  help  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  the  infor- 
mation which  will  help  make  our  list  more  complete  or  correct, 
or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind  of 
accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a  great 
favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  whicli  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  tlie  men  to  whom  we  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
tlie  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  December, 
has  been  compiled.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

.OCCIDENTS  IN   DECEMliEn. 

Rochester,  N.  Y..  December  1.— Robert  Walt,  fireman,  and 
John  Evans,  engineer,  were  bsidly  scaldeil  by  the  collapsing 
of  a  tulM*  on  their  locomotive  while  hauling  a  passenger  train 
on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  near 
Grimesville  this  morning. 

Lockport,  Pa.,  December  3. — A  collision  occurred  near  here 
on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  this  morning  between 
a  coal  and  a  freight  train.  The  engine  of  the  coal  train  was 
ditched,  and  the  engineer,  George  W.  Hull,  was  pinned  be- 
neath it  and  instantly  killed.  Lewis  Gordon,  the  fireman, 
had  both  legs  broken,  and  will  probably  die. 

Alexandria,  Va.,  December  3.— An  engine  hauling  a  local 
train  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  this  city  to  Washing- 
ton jumpetl  the  track  on  the  Long  Bridge  this  morning.  It 
plunged  down  a  slight  embankment  and  pinned  Fireman 
W.  T.  Walker  Injueath  if,  killing  him  instantly.  The  engi- 
neer went  down  with  the  engine,  but  escaped  with  a  slightly 
cut  head. 

Wilmington,  S.  C,  December  6. — A  collision  on  the  Caro- 
lina Central  Railroad  occurred  near  Rockiughanx  this  morning 
l>etween  a  freight  train  and  a  mixed  passenger  and  freight  train. 
Ellis  Wells,  engineer  of  one  of  the  trains,  was  scidded  to 
death,  and  the  engineer  of  the  other  train  was  fatally  injured. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  December  6. — A  collision  occurntl  on  the 
New  York  ifc  New  England  lijiilroad  at  this  point  this  morning 
between  a  p:i<<8enger  tr;iin  and  a  switching  engine,  in  which 
Engineer  lA'wisof  the  switching  engine  wascruslicil  lo  death, 
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Chicago,  111.,  December  6. — There  was  a  collision  l>etween 
a  freiKht  train  on  the  Chicago  «&  Erie  Kailrond  and  a  Belt  Line 
freight  at  Seventy-ninth  Street  this  morning.  Engineer  Will- 
iams, of  the  Erie,  was  seriously  hurt  about  the  spine. 

Lafayette,  La.,  December  8.— There  Wiis  a  collision  between 
two  trains  on  the  Southt-rn  Paeitic  Railroad  at  Dusjn  Station 
this  morning.  Engineer  Daniels  was  slightly  hurt  about  the 
face. 

Oil  City,  Pa.,  December  10.— A  freight  train  on  the  West- 
ern New  York  A:  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ran  into  a  landslide 
near  here  this  morning.  Engineer  Kirkuian  and  his  fireman 
were  burietl  in  the  ilfbri»,  but  escaped  with  their  lives. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  !>.— There  was  a  collision  this  even- 
ing between  a  passenger  train  and  a  freight  on  the  Southern 
Railroad  near  Bell  wood  Avenue.  The  fireman,  Robert  Pit- 
nmn,  was  badly  injured  in  the  side  and  head,  and  .Johu  Dor- 
man,  the  engineer,  was  hurt  about  the  head  and  arms. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  December  11. — An  express  train  on  the  Great 
Northern  I^ilroad  ran  into  a  landslide  to-night  near  Everett. 
Fireman  Dells  was  fatally  injured  by  the  hot  water  and  steam. 

Massillon,  O.,  December  10.— A.  R.  .Johnson,  an  engineer 
on  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  was  instantly  killed  at 
Warrington  to- day.  lie  was  leaning  from  the  gangway  of  his 
engine  looking  at  the  tender  trucks  when  his  head  was  struck 
by  a  bridge,  and  he  was  thrown  into  the  creek  below. 

Holland,  Tex.,  Decemlier  13.  —  Engineer  Young,  on  tlie 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railroad,  was  mysteriously  injured 
to-day  by  being  struck  with  a  stone  or  piece  of  iron.  Four 
negro  tramps,  who  were  stealing  a  ride  at  the  time,  were  ar- 
rested on  suspicion  of  having  been  the  cause. 

Bristol,  Tenn.,  December  11.— A  tireman  on  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railroad  was  killed  near  Egleston,  Va.,  to  day  by 
being  struck  by  the  projections  of  the  tunnel  near  that  point. 
He  was  leaning  out  of  the  cab  window  at  the  time. 

Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Deceml)er  12.— A  tniin  on  the  Central 
Railroad  of  Georgia  went  through  a  trestle  near  here  this 
morning.  The  fireman  was  scalded  to  death,  and  the  engineer 
was  so  severely  scalded  that  he  dietl  of  his  injuries.  The  acci- 
dent was  caused  by  the  washing  out  of  the  foundations  by 
higli  water. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Deceml)er  13.— F.  B.  Fogle,  a  fireman  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  l)lown  from  his  engine  bv  a  high 
wind  at  New  Florence  today.     He  was  killed  by  the  Jail. 

East  Somervillc,  Mass.,  December  15.  —Charles  Waterman, 
an  engineer  on  the  Boston  &  >Ialnc  liadroad,  was  struck  bv 
a  passmg  train  at  this  place  to-day  and  very  seriously  injured. 

Bridgeport,  Conii.,  December  i6. — In  attempting  to  avoid  a 
collision,  .John  Gates,  an  engineer  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  <&  Hartford  Railroad,  had  an  arm  broken  and  received 
several  severe  cuts  on  the  head.  His  injuries  were  cause<l  by 
jumping  from  the  engine  before  it  had  stopped. 

Houston,  Tex.,  December  16. — Two  freight  trains  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  collided  in  heavy  fog  this  morning. 
Fireman  Clements  was  fatally  huit. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  IT.— William  Armer  was  se- 
verely in j  ure<l  by  being  struck  by  some  obstruction  as  he  was 
leaning  out  of  the  window  of  the  cab.  The  accident  occurred 
on  the  Big  Four  Railroad,  and  the  olistruction  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  semaphore  signal  post. 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa  .  December  W.— A  misplaced  switch  on 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  sent  a  passenger  train  into  a  lot  of 
coal  jimmies  on  a  siding.  Fireman  Harry  Stevens  was  badly 
squeezed  about  the  hijw.  Engineer  Harry  Warren  escaped 
with  a  cut  on  his  face. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  Deceml)er  21. — Michael  Kelly,  an  engi- 
neer on  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Radroad,  was 
badly  scalded  alK)Ut  the  face  and  neck  by  the  bursting  of  a 
gauge  glass  this  morning. 

Little  Rock,  la.,  December  21.— An  express  train  on  the 
Iron  Mountain  Railroad  was  wrecked  here  today  by  running 
into  a  cow.  Engineer  Stansbury  and  Fireman  Trtndley  were 
caught  in  the  wreck  and  severely  though  not  fatally  injuretl. 

Spokane.  Wash.,  Deccml)er  32.— A  passenger  train  on  the 
Oregon  Railway  &  Navigation  Line  struck  a  soft  place  in  the 
track  to  day,  causing  the  rails  to  spread.  The  train  was  a 
double  header,  and  both  engines  were  ditched.  Engineer 
Walker  was  pinned  beneath  the  wreck,  and  so  Itadly  scalded 
ttat  he  died  soon  afterward.  The  other  engineer  and  one  fire- 
man liad  each  one  leg  broken  and  received  internal  injuries, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  December  23.— At  midnight  to  night 
there  was  a  rearend  collision  at  Viot,  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  when  a  freight  train  ran  into  a  )>as8enger  train. 
Fireman  C.  liussell.  of  the  freight,  jumped  and  was  killed. 

I.rf»fayette,  lud.,  December  24.— Two  freight  trains  on  the 
Big  Four  Railroad  collided  alwut  three  miles  from  here  this 
morning.  Engineer  Elijah  Campbell  was  buried  under  the 
meek  of  his  engine  and  killed. 


Prescott,  Ariz.,  DocemberT24. — A  broken  rail  on  the  Atlan 
tic  &  Pacific  Railroad  caused  the  wrecking  of  a  passenger  train 
near  here  to-day.    The  engineer  was  slightly  injured. 

Waxahachie.  Tex.,  December  2.5. — There  was  a  collision  on 
the  Dallas  &  Texas  Central  Railroad  at  this  point  to-night. 
Engineer  Bob  Mays  had  both  legs  hurt. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  25.— A  bad  wreck  was  caused 
on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  south  of  here  to-night 
by  some  cars  that  had  run  out  from  the  siding  to  the  main 
line.  Engineer  Daniel  Shugart  and  Fireman  Steve  Petlit  are 
seriously  scalded.  It  is  supposed  that  the  cars  were  run  out 
by  some  train  wrecker. 

Chicago,  111.,  Decemlier  39. — In  a  rear-end  collision  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  tracks  to-night,  Richard  Walsh, 
a  fireman,  was  badly  .scalded  and  had  both  legs  crushed. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  December  30.— In  a  collision  between  a 
gravel  train  and  a  hand-car  near  Olequa  today,  on  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad,  Fireman  D.  A.  Ames  was  killed. 

Topeka,  Kan.,  December  29. — The  side  rod  of  an  engine  on 
the  Atdiison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  broke  near  Pea- 
body  this  evening.  It  tore  away  one  side  of  the  cab  and 
hurled  the  engineer  to  the  ground.  He  received  five  or  six 
scalp  wounds  on  the  side  and  back  of  the  head,  and  was 
bruised  about  the  head,  l>ody  and  legs. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  December  30.— An  arch  pipe  on  an  engine 
on  the  Southern  Railway  exploded  near  Sweetwater  to-night 
and  scalded  the  engineer,  .John  W.  Ramsey,  so  badly  that  he 
died  from  the  effects. 

Our  report  for  December,  it  will  l)e  seen,  includes  32  acci- 
dents, in  which  11  engineers  and  9  firemen  were  killed,  and  17 
engineers  and  9  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of  the  ac- 
cidents may  be  classified  as  follows  :       ■  -It.     .<-...• 

Blown  from  engine 1 1    .    _. 

Broken  rail 1      ■: 

side-ro«l 1 

Bursting  arch-pipe .-.  1     -•' ' 

"        gauge-glass    1 

Cattle  on  track 1       ' 

Collapsed  tube ,4% 1     .  - 

Collisions ' 11     ;■  ; 

Derailments 1  ;■'.•'' 

.Jumping  from  engine 1 

Landslides • 2  /;  ':', 

Misplaced  switch 1  .    -  • 

Running  into  handcar 1      ' 

Run  over 1    '-..,. 

Spreading  rails t 

Struck  by  missile 1    .  ; 

"   obstruction 8   .  •' . 

Train  wreckers 1    ., 

Trestle  washed  away 1  •. . 

\     •    V    Total ..,\.. 83        ■ 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Central  Railway  Club.— At  the  January  meeting  the  Com- 
mittee on  Freight-car  Doors  and  Hangers  made  a  report,  sup- 
plementing that  presented  at  the  December  meeting. 

Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia.— At  the  December  meet- 
ing Mr.  John  L.  Gill,  Jr.,  read  a  paper  on  boiler  explosions, 
in  which  he  exhibited  and  explained  a  table  showing  the 
energy  stored  in  boilers  of  different  types,  dimensions  and 
horse  powers,  and  the  height  to  wliich  this  energy  could  throw 
the  boiler,  with  its  weight  of  water,  if  allowed  to  act  tlirough 
an  explosion. 


Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis. — At  the  January  meeting 
Colonel  E.  D.  Meier  read  a  paper  on  Chimneys  and  Chimney 
I  >raf ts.     The  subject  was  considered  with  special  reference  to 
modern  boiler  practice  and   American  coals.     Computations 
usually  made  of  stack  capacity  assumed  the  chimney  gases  to 
be  of  the  same  siiecific  gravity  iui  air.     This  is  not  true,  as 
when  combustion  is  complete  the  gases  are  really  a  mixture  of     •••• 
carbonic  acitl  gas,  nitrogen,  and  steam  ;  the  proportions  vary-    ■.'. 
ing  with  different  coals.     As  these  require  different  amounts     ■ 
of  air,  the  varying  weights  of  riie  gases  of  combustion  Cbuse  a     -'■ 
difference  in  the  draft  power  of  the  same  chimney.     It  is  rare    ••, 
that  just  the  proi)er  amount  of  air  is  admitted,  and  there  is  a 
loss  when  the  amount  is  too  little  or  too  (treat.     Very  often 
there  is  a  surplus,  reaching  sometimes  ax  high  as  100  per  cent.     v. 
Tables  were  presented  showing  these  facts  clearly  for  five      ": 
well-known  coals :   Anthracite,  New  River,   Youghiogheny,    ' 
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>I(iunt  Olive,  and  Collinsville.  Compulations  were  made 
sliiwing  how  the  capacity  of  a  chimney  could  be  increased 
much  beyond  the  normal  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
gii~os,  the  result  always  being  accompanied  by  a  correspond- 
in.'  loss  in  efficiency.  It  was  shown  that  the  same  capacity 
tmild  be  obtained  without  loss  of  efficiency  by  increasing  the 
hi  iglit  of  the  chimney.  A  table  was  given  showing  the 
cli:inges  in  the  capacity  of  a  given  chimney  by  varying  the 
temperatures  of  the  gases  ;  also  the  change  of  height  neces- 
sary while  maintaining  a  constant  temperature.  Another  table 
showed  the  effect  of  different  coals  on  the  velocity-  of  the 
g:ise8,  and  on  the  areas  of  chimneys,  the  velocity  bemg  kept 
constant.  The  chimney  formulae  of  Smith,  Kent,  and  Gale, 
and  the  experiments  of  De  Kinder,  were  discussed.  A  table 
was  given  showing  appropriate  heights  and  areas  of  chimneys 
for  powers  from  75  H.P.  to  3,100  11. P.,  assuming  7  lbs.  "of 
wafer  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal,  and  5  lbs.  of  coal  per 
II. P.  per  hour.  Tlie  effect  of  long  flues  leading  to  chimneys 
was  also  discussed.  It  was  shown  that  where  a  numljer  of 
lioilers  were  to  be  connected  to  the  same  stack,  its  dimen>>ions 
could  be  reduced  proportionately  after  the  first  few  boilers,  as 
thev  would  never  all  l)e  fired  at  the  same  time. 


American   Railway  Master  Mechanics'   Association. — 

The  Secretary  has  sent  out  a  number  of  circulars  issued  by  tlie 
committees  that  have  been  appointed  to  report  at  the  June 
convention.    They  are,  in  substance,  as  follows  : 

THE  CAUSES  OF   BULGIXG   OF  FIUEBOX   SHEETS. 

Is  the  difHculty  caused — 

1.  By  accumulation  of  mud  or  scale,  preventing  the  sheet 
from  receiving  the  necessary  protection  of  the  water  ? 

2.  Insufficient  water  space,  preventing  free  circulation,  and 
tending  to  drive  water  from  sheet  ? 

3.  Bad  water — that  is,  water  containing  such  impurities  and 
other  hurtful  substances,  producing  excessive  foaming  and 
tendency  of  water  to  leave  the  sheet  ? 

4.  Do  you  consider  that  the  fact  that  the  inside  of  the  sheet 
is  hotter  than  that  next  to  the  water  has  any  influence  on  the 
bulging  of  sheets?  If  so,  can  you  suggest  a  practical 
remedy  ? 

5.  Does  the  spacing  of  stay-bolts  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  bulging  of  sheets  E  Do  you  consider  that  closer  spacing 
would  provide  a  partial  remedy  ? 

6.  Have  you  noticed  that  the  use  of  oil  in  boilers  to  neu- 
tralize the  evil  effects  of  bad  water  has  had  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  bulgitg  of  sheets?  In  stationary  boilers  there  has 
lieen  an  insoluble  soap,  formed  by  oil  and  water  impurities, 
deposited  on  furnace  sheets,  which  caused  over-heating.  Has 
anything  of  this  character  been  noticeable  by  you  in  locomo- 
tive boilers? 

7.  Have  you  any  reason  to  l)elieve  that  the  variation  of  tem- 
perature between  the  outside  and  inside  of  sheets  has  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  breaking  of  stay-bolts  ? 

In  sections  where  bad  water  is  prevalent,  experience  has  led 
to  a  constant  fight  to  keep  boilers  clean,  and  when  very  little 
neglect  shows  itself  in  the  bulging  of  sheets  and  other  serious 
results,  it  seems  wise  and  helpful  to  get  all  the  practical  ex- 
I>erience  possible,  with  a  view  to  broadening  the  scope  of  tlie 
committee's  incjuiry  ;  and  any  information  relative  to  the  sub 
ject,  or  concerning  (a)  methods  of  preventing  fire-box  sheets 
from  bulging,  or  (h)  how  to  take  care  of  boilers  in  I)ad-watcr 
districts,  will  be  pertinent  and  very  acceptable. 

Answers  to  be  sent  to  P.  Leeds,  Superintendent  ol  Machin- 
ery, Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad.  Louisville,  Ky. 

KIVETED  JOINTS. 

The  committee  especially  request  that  the  information  fur- 
nished should  apply  only  to  tlie  latest  pnictice,  and  should 
not  include  data  relative  to  old  styles  and  types,  unless  such 
joints  represent  present  practice.  To  facilitate  the  work  of 
the  committee,  it  is  especially  requested  that  all  information 
called  for  in  the  first  ten  items  on  a  drawing  or  tracing  8J  x 
10|  in.  in  size,  showing  only  one  joint  on  each  drawing  or 
■  tracing  ;  all  joints  used  should  be  furnished  and  every  draw- 
ing should  be  fully  dimensioned.  A  sufficient  amount  of  each 
joint  should  be  shown  to  enable  a  calculation  to  be  made  of 
its  efficiency,  hence  please  show  not  less  than  three  rivets  of 
the  row  with  greatest  pitch.  1.  Thickness  of  stock  plates  or 
sheets.  3.  Thickness  of  inside  butt  or  welt  strips.  3.  Width 
of  inside  butt  or  welt  strips.  4.  Thickness  of  outside  butt  or 
welt  strips.  5.  Width  of  outside  butt  or  welt  strips.  6.  Diam- 
eter of  rivet  or  riveU.  7.  Diameter  of  rivet  hole  or  holes. 
S.  Distance  from  edge  of  stock  and  welt  sheets  to  centre  of 
first  row  of  rivets.  0.  Distance  between  each  row  of  rivets. 
10.  Distance  (pitch)  Ix'twecn  each  rivet  on  each  row.  11.  Are 
rivet-holes  punched  or  drilled  V     12.  If  sheet  is  punched  or 


drilled,  do  you  remove  the  burr  from  the  edge  of  the  hole 
l)efore  assembling  the  sheets?  13  Do  you  ream  the  rivet- 
holes  after  assembling  the  various  sheets?  14.  In  punching 
your  sheets,  do  you  punch  them  so  that  the  smaller  diameter 
of  the  holes  will  be  together  when  assembled,  or  rice  rtrm  T 
15.  Do  you  use  iron  or  steel  rivets?  16.  Do  you  single  or 
double-rivet  the  mudring  i  17.  Do  you  consider  it  advisable 
to  double-rivet  the  circumferential  seams  of  a  locomotive 
boiler  ?  If  so,  why  ?  18.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  joints  in  a 
firebox  double  riveted  ?  19.  Have  you  ever  made  any  physi- 
cal tests  of  riveted  joints  ?  If  so,  please  give  us  the  results 
obtained,  and  how  closely  the  results  compared  with  the  cal 
culated  strength. 

The  committee  would  also  be  pleased  to  receive  information 
relative  to  your  practice  in  riveting  domes,  mud-rings,  boilei 
heads,  fire-door  and  other  sheets  in  a  boiler,  and  your  reasons 
for  adopting  such  practice.  In  order  that  the  committee  may 
have  ample  time  to  compile  and  work  up  its  report,  kindly 
have  all  replies  forwarded  not  later  than  February  15,  to  A.  E. 
Mitchell,  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  of  the  New  York. 
Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad,  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New- 
York  City. 

BEST  MATERI.VL   FOE  BOILEB  TCBE8. 

The  committee  desires  a  full  expression  of  opinion,  and  pro- 
pounds the  following  questions  : 

1.  What  is  the  best  material  lor  locomotive  tubes  ?  2.  Please 
give  your  reasons  for  this  preference.  3.  In  ordering  tubes, 
do  you  furnish  specifications  ?  If  so,  please  send  a  copy  of 
same.  4.  In  your  opinion,  would  a  tube  made  of  a/ai>  qual- 
ity of  uiateiial,  combined  with  a  safe  end  made  of  a  good 
quality  of  material,  answer  for  all  practical  purposes  ?  5. 
What  is  the  maximum  length  of  locomotive  tutjes  of  dififerent 
diameters  ?  6.  What  should  be  the  thickness  of  metal  for 
tubes  of  different  diameters  ?  7.  How  often  may  tubes  be 
pieced  out  with  advantage  and  safety?  8.  When  and  for 
what  causes  should  tubes  be  condemned  ?  9.  How  do  you 
test  tubes  and  safe  ends  ?  10.  In  making  specifications  for 
tubes,  is  the  effect  on  them  of  the  water  used  taken  into  con- 
sideration ?  11.  Describe  your  methods  of  fastening  tubes  at 
front  and  back  end,  say  whether  copper  ferrules,  and  what 
kind  of  tools  are  used  for  caulking  and  turning  over  the  ends 
of  tubes. 

Please  answer  these  questions,  and  mail  same  to  T.  A.  Lawes. 
Mechanical  Engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  & 
St.  Louis  Railway,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ,  -• 
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Prizes  for  Railroad  Inventions. — The  Verein  of  German 
I^ilroads  has  api)ropriated  30,000  marks  (*7,500)  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  prizes  every  four  j-ears  for  remarkable  inventions 
and  important  improvements  that  are  brought  out  in  the 
domain  of  the  railroad  service.  These  prizes  are  to  be  divided 
as  follows  : 

A.  For  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  domain  of  con- 
struction and  mechanical  equipment  of  railways :  A  first 
prize  of  7,500  marks  ;  a  second  of  3,000  marks,  and  a  third 
of  1,500  marks. 

B.  For  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  domain  of  the 
methods  of  operation,  and  that  of  the  maintenance  and  devel- 
opment of  the  methods  of  operation.  A  first  prize  of  7,500 
marks,  a  second  of  3,000  marks,  and  a  third  of  1 ,500  marks. 

C.  For  inventions  and  improvements  in  the  domain  of  the 
administration  and  the  operation  of  railroads,  as  well  as  that 
of  railroad  statistics,  and  for  valuable  literary  work  in  the 
province  of  railroad  work  of  all  kinds.  A  first  prize  of  3,000 
marks,  and  two  second  prizes  of  1.500  marks  each. 

Without  desiring  to  exclude  from  the  competition  other  in- 
ventions and  improvements  appertaining  to,  the  railroad  ser- 
vice, and  without  desiring  to  limit  the  commission  in  the  ex- 
amination of  things  that  may  have  an  influence  on  their  de- 
cision, the  following  subjects  have  been  selected  as  being 
especially  worthy  of  consideration  : 

(rt)  Improvements  relating  to  the  construction  of  locomotive 
boilers,  especially  such  as  have  for  their  object,  without  any 
great  increase  of  the  dead  weight,  a  greater  safety  against  the 
dangers  of  explosion,  a  better  utilization  of  the  fuel,  lessening 
the  amount  of  sparks  that  are  thrown,  and  a  saving  in  the  ex- 
pense of  maintenance. 

(b)  Manufacture  of  strong  and  durable  hose  for  conveying 
steam  and  compressed  air  for  the  rolling  stock. 

(c)  An  arrangement  for  permitting  the  trainmen  to  safely 
couple  cars  equipped  with  the  American  automatic  coupler 
and  the  standard  coupler  of  the  Verein. 

(rf)  Construction  of  a  practical  and  cheap  brake  for  freight 
cars. 

(«)  An  automatic  arrangement  that  will  prevent  the  displace- 
ment of  switch  points  during  tlic  pjussage  of  a  train. 
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(/)  An  apparatus  that  is  not  complicated,  for  signallinir 
when  the  entire  train,  including  the  very  last  car,  has  passed 
the  switch  points. 

{g)  A  system  of  weighing  that  will  permit  of  the  weighing 
of  cars  in  motion,  whether  detached  or  in  a  train. 

(A)  A  proposition  for  the  simplification  of  the  accounts  of 
the  ioterchange  of  rolling  stock. 

If  in  any  of  the  three  groups  the  commission  cannot  decide 
on  the  allotment  of  the  first  or  second  prizes  to  any  invention 
or  improvement  that  has  been  presented  for  its  consideration, 
the  examining  commission  can  divide  the  sum  allowed  for  this 
first  or  second  prize  in  the  group  in  question,  so  as  to  grant 
several  second  or  thirti  prizes.  Furthermore,  the  sum  allotteil 
to  any  one  group  may  lie  divided  among  the  others. 

The  conditions  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Only  those  inventions  and  improvements  are  achnissible 
that  have  been  brought  out  during  the  term  specified  below. 

3.  To  be  admitted  to  the  competition, 
the  invention  or  improvement  must  have 
been  put  into  use  before  application  ujwn 
one  of  the  railroads  forming  a  part  of 
the  V'ereia  of  Ocrman  railways,  and  the 
request  to  enter  the  competition  must  l)e 
seconded  by  this  railroad. 

3.  The  project  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  detailed  description,  together  with 
drawings  and  models,  etc.,  so  as  to  con- 
vey to  the  judges  a  complete  knowedge 
of  the  kind  and  nature  of  the  device,  the 
possibility  of  Its  operation,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  invention  or  improvefhent 
in  question. 

4.  The  obtaining  of  a  prize  shall  not 
prevent  the  inventor  from  exploiting  or 
soliciting  a  patent.  Furthermore,  each 
candidate  for  a  prize  for  inventions  or 
improvements  must  submit  to  the  officers 
of  the  Verein  a  statement  of  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  he  will  concede  to  it 
the  right  to  use  the  invention  or  inv 
provement. 

5.  The  Verein  has  the  right  to  publish 
the  successful  inventions. 

6.  All  literary  works  submitted  must 
be  in  triplicate.  One  of  the  copii^s  will 
be  placed  in  the  library  of  the  V'erein, 
the  other  two  will  be  returned  to  the 
candidate  if  he  shall  make  a  formal  ap- 
plication for  them. 

7.  The  applications  must  contain  the 
proof  that  the  inventions  and  improve- 
ments have  been  brought  out  and  the 
literary  works  published  during  the  period  uametl  below.  A 
commission  composed  of  twelve  members  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Verein  to  examine  into  the  projects  that  are  presented, 
and  decide  whether  the  prizes  are  to  be  awarded  and  to  whom. 
The  first  award  will  embrace  all  inventions  and  improvements 
that  have  been  brought  out  between  July  16,  1887,  and  July 
15,  1895.  Therefore  all  inventions  and  improvements  that 
are  to  be  presented  to  tlie  commission  must  be  executed  before 
the  date  mentioned.  The  same  statement  also  applies  to  all 
literary  works.  All  applications  should  be  sent,  free  of  all 
charges,  to  Kranoid,  in  care  of  the  Verein,  at  No.  3  Bahn- 
hofstrasse,  8.  W.  Berlin,  Germany,  between  January  1  and 
July  15,  1895.  

ARMSTRONG  PIPE  THREADING  AND  CUTTING 
OFF  MACHINE  NO.  2*. 


For  radiator  steam  coil  works,  etc.,  and  other  services 
where  the  greater  number  of  pipes  are  of  comparatively  short 
lengths,  this  will  be  found  a  particularly  desirable  arrange- 
ment. The  dies  and  cutting-oS  tool  are  held  stationary,  and 
are  opened  and  closed  by  means  of  a  double-geared  crank- 
handle,  as  shown.  Expanding  dies  are  used  in  connection 
with  a  self-centring  and  powerful  gripping  chuck,  insuriu^' 
speed  in  cutting  oft  and  threading  a  pipe.  They  are  furnished 
to  thread  from  1  in.  to  4  in.  inclusive. 

Quick  interchangeability  of  the  various  sizes  of  dies,  coupled 
with  a  construction  wliich  permits  of  separate  adjustment  for 
three  different  sizes,  enables  the  operator  to  thread  pipe  to 
suit  all  variations  in  ordinary  fittings,  and  to  open  atid  close 
the  dies  any  number  of  times  without  changing  the  adjust- 
ment. Again,  either  of  the  sizes  may  be  used  alternately 
without  change  of  adjustment,  or  the  dies  may  be  quickly 
taken  out  to  permit  of  the  free  passage  of  the  pipe  to  be  cut 
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off,  and  the  adjustment  still  remain  unchanged.  An  objec- 
tion frequently  raised  against  machines  using  expanding  dies 
is,  "  Our  men  are  not  skilful  enough  to  use  expanding  dies 
without  threading  some  of  the  pipe  too  large  and  some  of  it 
too  small." 

This  has  been  met  and  successfully  overcome  in  the  tool 
here  shown.  Though  the  dies  are  quickly  opened  after 
threading  a  piece  of  pipe,  yet  they  may  be  as  quickly  closed 
together  again  without  the  least  danger  of  variation,  unless 
intentional. 

The  weight  of  this  machine  is  about  700  lbs.;  with  counter- 
shaft, 850  lbs.  Speed  of  counter-shaft  should  lje  about  325 
revolutions  a  minute. 


Steam-fitters  and  others  having  to  do  with  the  cutting 
and  threading  of  pipe  will  find  in  this  machine  a  most  con- 
venient tool  built  for  their  especial  line  of  work.  It  is  an 
improved  form  of  the  No.  2  pipe  threading  and  cutting-oH 
machine  for  hand  or  power,  built  by  the  Armstrong  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  retains  the  many 
attractive  features  of  that  machine  in  addition  to  others  pecul- 
iarly its  own.  It  is  very  compact,  rigid  and  durable,  and 
does  not  require  the  services  of  a  skilled  operator.  All  of  the 
gears  and  working  parts  are  cnclose<l  in  an  oil-tight  chamber, 
which  insures  their  perfect  lubrication,  and  effectually  keeps 
out  dust,  dirt  and  chips  which  might  otherwise  get  to  tliem 
and  thus  interfere  with  the  perfect  working  of  the  machine. 

In  one  particular  this  macliine  differs  essentially  from  all 
other  pipe-putting  and  threading  machines  of  its  class  built 
by  the  AriiiWrong  Company.  In  its  operation  the  piite  re- 
volves insteail  of  the  ilies,  being  hold  secnirely  by  tight-grip- 
ping chucks. 


Recent  Patents. 


KAUNSWOUTUS  OA^COMIMIKSHINO    I'lMP. 

TnK  objects  of  this  invention  are  to  reduce  the  height  of  a 
vertical  machine,  to  facilitate  access  to  the  parts  and  relieve 
the  foundation  of  strains  ;  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  angu- 
larity of  the  connecting-rod  during  the  latter  part  of  the  stroke, 
and  to  improve  various  details  of  construction. 

In  the  accompanying  drawings,  fig.  1  is  a  side  elevation  of 
a  double  cylinder  compressor  embo<lying  my  improvements, 
tig.  2  is  a  vertical  section  thereof,  anil  fig.  3  is  a  cross-section 
on  the  axis  of  the  rock  shaft. 

The  cylinders  A  A  (fig.  2)  are  open  at  each  end,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  flanges  a  on  a  suitable  liase.  B,  consisting  of  prefer- 
al>Iy  two  parts  united  by  a  packed  joint,  b,  on  a  horizontal 
plane.  The  upper  portion  of  the  base  has  two  necks,  6',  in 
which  the  cylinders  are  received,  their  lower  ends  depending 
into  the  l>ase,  :i8  shown.  The  joint  Itctween  the  neck  b'  and 
the  flange  a  is  packed,  so  that  the  luise  forms  a  gas-tight  c'liani- 
ber.    A  pipe,  B',  provided  with  a  .suitable  stoj)  valve,  coq- 
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nccts  the  base  with  the  evaporating  coils.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  base  is  preferably  in  one  piece,  to  form  a  reservoir  for 
lubricating  oil.  At  B''  are  covers  to  hand-holes  for  giving  ac- 
cess to  the  bearings  of  the  connecting-rods.  In  each  cylinder, 
just  below  the  flange  a,  are  one  or  more  ports,  a' .  The  upper 
end  of  each  cylinder  is  closed  by  a  check-valve,  C,  which  cuts 
off  the  cylinder  from  a  chamber,  D,  from  which  proceeds  a 
discharge  pipe,  E,  having  a  stop-valve,  e,  and  connecting  with 
a  common  pipe,  E' ,  running  to  the  condenser. 

In  each  cylinder  is  a  piston,  F,  tubular  in  shape,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  number  of  packing  rings,/.  The  upper  end  of 
the  piston  forms  a  seat  for  an  upwardly  closing  valve,  Q,  which 
slides  on  vertical  guides./',  on  the  inside  of  the  piston.  A  ling, 
/-,  screwed  into  the  lower  end  of  the  piston  limits  the  play  of 
the  valve.  A  socket  is  formed  in  the  under  side  of  the  valve 
to  receive  the  ball  h  on  the  upper  end  of  the  connecting-rod  //, 
the  ball  being  confined  in  the  socket  in  any  suitable  manner, 
as  by  a  gland,  g.  The  lower  end  of  the  rod  //  is  provided 
with  brasses,  h' ,  for  connecting  it  with  a  wrist-pin,  t,  on  a 
rocker,  1.  The  brasses  can  be  adjusted  by  a  wedge,  A^,  and 
screw,  h*. 

The  rocker /is  keyed  to  a  shaft,  K,  journalled  in  bearings  h^ 
integral  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  base.  The  rocker  has  a 
working  fit  between  the  inner  faces  of  these  bearings,  which 
are  borwi  out  cylindrically,  and  are  lined  with  bushings,  L, 
turned  to  an  outside  fit  in  the  bearings  and  bored  out  to  suit 
the  long  and  preferably  taper  journals  ton  the  shaft  A".  A 
gas-tight  cover,  J*,  incloses  one  end  of  the  shaft.  The  other 
end  passes  through  a  stutHng-box,  J?',  and  is  supported  in  an 
outboard  pillow-block,  \f.  The  axis  of  the  shaft  lies  prefer- 
ably in  the  plane  of  the  joint  b  between  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  base.    Fastened  to  the  shaft  outside  the  base  is 
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a  rocker  arm,  N,  to  which  may  be  attached  a  rod,  n,  for  con- 
necting it  with  an  engine  or  other  motor. 

The  wrist-pins  i  and  shaft  A' are  not  in  line  with  each  other, 
but  the  shaft  stands  above  the  line  joining  the  pins,  so  that 
each  pin  is  distant  from  the  shaft  more  than  half  the  distance 
between  the  axes  of  the  cylinders  A.  The  proportions  are 
such  tiiat  when  a  piston  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  cylinder,  as  at 
the  right  of  flg.  3,  the  angularity  of  the  rod  is  the  greatest ; 
but  when  the  piston  has  made  half  its  up-stroke,  the  pin  t  in- 
tersects the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  rod  coincides  with 
said  axis.    The  continued  upward  movement  of  the  rocker 

arm  swings  the  rod  slightly  outward  for  the  next  quarter  of 
the  stroke,  but  during  the  last  quarter  the  rod  again  ap- 
proaches a  central  position,  which  it  reaches  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  as  seen  at  the  left  of  flg.  2.  Tlie  dotted  lines  in  this 
figure  show  the  paths  of  the  pins  i.  It  thus  appears  that  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  stroke,  when  the  resistance  of  the  gas 
in  the  cylinder  is  greatest,  the  angularity  of  the  rod  is  least, 
thus  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  wear  and  strain.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  wrist-pin  and  the 
axis  of  the  shaft  does  not  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder  until  three  quarters  of  the  stroke  has  been  made. 
In  operation,  the  downward  movement  of  the  rod  //  first 
draws  down  the  valve  O  from  its  seat  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
piston.  When  the  lower  end  of  the  valve  strikes  the  ring/', 
the  piston  is  carried  downward,  the  gas  in  the  base  passing 
into  the  cylinder  past  the  open  valve  G.  On  arriving  at  the 
bottom  of  its  stroke  the  piston  uncovers  the  ports  a' ,  which 
permit  the  gas  to  enter  the  cylinder  freely  and  insure  a  full 
charge  at  evaporating  pressure.     The  upward  movement  of 


the  rocker  arm  first  closes  the  valve  O  and  then  carries  up  the 
piston,  compressing  the  gas  in  the  cylinder  until  it  equals  the 
pressure  in  the  condenser,  when  tlie|  check- valve  C  opens,  and 
the  gas  passes  into  the  condenser,  where  it  is  liquefied.  The 
construction  of  the  piston  is  such  that  there  is  perfect  free- 
dom from  restraint,  avoiding  uneoual  wear,  and  insuring 
prompt  and  correct  action.  The  ball  joints,  guides  in  the  pis- 
tons, pins  and  shaft  bearings  are  all  lubricated  by  the  oil  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  b^,  which  is  preferably  carried  at 
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the  height  of  the  centre  of  the  shaft  A',  but  may  be  varied  to 
suit.  The  level  of  the  oil  is  shown  by  a  gauge,  O.  At  each 
stroke  the  descending  rocker  arm  throws  up  a  spray  which 
amply  lubricates  the  parts  not  immersed  in  the  oil. 

The  inventor  is  Mr.  Thomas  Parnswortb.  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Elis  patent  is  numbered  530,097,  and  dated  December  4,  1894. 

THE  HI^CKLEY  SLACK  ADJUSTER  FOB  RAILROAD  CAR  BRAKES. 

Theoe  are  principally  two  methods  for  automatically  taking 
up  or  fliompensating  for  the  wear  and  consequent  slack  due  to 
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the  wearing  away  of  brake-slioes.  One  is  to  shorten  up  some 
of  the  connecting-rods  when  the  shoes  have  been  worn  ;  the 
other  is  to  adjust  the  fulcrum  or  fulcra  of  one  or  more  of  the 
levers  as  the  wear  of  the  shr.es  increasi-s. 

The  invention  illustrated  herewith  has  refi-rence  particularly 
to  the  latter  method,  and  consists  generically  in  interposing 
between  two  levers  of  the  system  a  connection  wliicli,  so  lung 
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as  the  throw  or  extent  of  movement  of  the  levers  is  normal, 
will  remain  inactive,  but  which,  when  the  movement  of  the 
levers,  or  either  of  them,  increases  by  reason  of  slack  in  the 
rigging,  operates  to  shift  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  which  has 
a  stationary  fulcrum. 

8peciticaliy  the  invention  consists  in  connecting  the  live 
lever  2  and  the  dead  lever  1  together  by  means  of  a  rod.  5, 
having  a  connection  with  one  of  the  levers  which  allows  it  to 
move  independently  of  the  lefer  in  one  direction,  and  causes 
it  to  carry  the  lever  with  it  wlien  movetl  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, and  witich  rod  is  automatically  extensible  so  that  any  in- 
crease in  the  movement  of  the  live  lever  due  to  slack  will 
cause  the  dead  lever  to  shift  its  fulcrum. 


THE  HINCKLET  BRAKE  SLACK  ADJUSTER. 

Fig.  3  is  a  side  view,  in  which  1  indicates  what  is  common- 
ly known  as  the  dead  lever  ;  3  the  usual  live  lever  ;  3  a  por- 
tion of  the  brake  operating  rod  ;  4  a  connecting  rod  securing 
the  two  levers  together  for  op<'ration  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

15  denotes  a  guide-rod  ancl  support  for  the  adjustable  ful- 
crum of  the  dead  lever  1.  It  is  firmly  bolted  at  its  inner  end 
to  any  convenient  part  of  the  truck  or  fraining,  as  indicated 
in  the  drawings  at  n,  and  is  preferably  made  "hollow  or  tubular 
for  lightness  and  strength.  A  sleeve,  16,  encircles  this  guide- 
rod  and  slides  freely  to  and  fro  thereon,  and  the  outer  end  of 
the  rod  is  preferably  provided  with  a  flange,/,  to  prevent  the 
sleeve  from  going  off  the  end  of  the  rod.  Cast  or  formed  in- 
tegrally witli  this  sleeve  is  a  fulcrum  block,  ft,  having  a  recess 
or  opening,  r,  therein  to  form  a  keeper  for  tlie  upper  end  of 
the  oead  lever.  This  block  carries  an  automatic  gripping  de- 
vice wliich  permits  it  to  move  along  the  supporting  nid  freely 
in  one  direction,  but  which  grips  and  binds  the  block  to  the 
rod  and  prevents  it  from  moving  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  gripping  device  consists  of  a  loop  or  shackle,  17,  pivoted 
upon  the  block  and  encircling  the  guiderotl.  stops  1  being 
formed  on  the  block  to  prevent  the  shackles  from  swinging 
past  a  line  perpendicular  with  the  face  of  the  block  in  one 
direction.  When  the  loop  rests  against  these  stops  the  ful- 
crum l)locU  is  free  to  move  outwardly  on  the  supporting  rod, 
but  any  movement  of  the  block  in  the  opposite  direction  will 
cause  the  shackle,  which,  as  will  be  understood,  tits  the  sur- 
face of  the  rod  rather  snugly,  to  grip  and  bind  upon  the  rod, 
thereby  forming  a  positive  lock  or  stop  against  reverse  move- 
ment of  the  block. 

a  indicates  a  connecting-rod  between  the  live  and  dead  levers, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  said  levers  and  the  automatic 
gripping  devices  hereinafter  described,  constitutes  the  adjuster 
proper.  This  rod  is  pivotally  connected  to  the  live  lever  in  any 
8uital>le  manner  so  as  to  move  longitudinally  as  the  lever 
swings  backward  and  forward.  It  is  preferable  to  connect 
the  lever  with  the  rod,  so  that  it  (the  lever)  may  have  a  certain 
movement  independently  of  the  rod,  and  this  connection  is 
shown  in  the  drawings  as  formed  by  means  of  a  pin,  p,  in  the 
lever  which  pivsses  through  a  slot,  6,  in  the  clip  or  stirrup  e 
secured  to  the  end  of  the  rod  and  forming  the  immediate  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  lever. 

Pivoted  to  the  dead  lever  is  a  stirrup  or  clip,  8,  preferably 
similar  in  general  structure  to  the  clip  e  on  the  live  lever. 
The  stirrup  8  has  forme<l  upon  one  side  of  it  a  sleeve,  7,  into 
which  tits  the  free  end  of  the  connecting-rod  5,  so  that  the  rod 
may  have  a  sliding  connection  with  the  stirrup  and  the  dead 
lever.  The  stirrup  carries  an  automatic  gripping  device  simi- 
lar to  that  carried  by  the  fulcrum  block  for  the  deatl  lever, 
except  that  it  is  arranged  to  permit  the  rod  to  slide  freely 
through  the  stirrup  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
movement  of  the  fulcrum  block. 


The  operation  of  the  apparatus  is  briefly  as  follows  :  When 
the  brakes  are  applied,  the  rod  3  and  the  live  lever  move  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrow.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  ad- 
juster-rod 5  should  be  moved  by  the  live  lever  except  when 
slack  exists  in  the  rigging.  The  loose  connection  between 
the  lever  and  the  rod  heretofore  described— viz..  the  pin  and 
slot  connection  between  tlie  stirrup  e  and  the  lever — is  therefore 
provided.  Wlien  the  shoes  are  new  and  there  is  no  slack  in 
the  rigging,  the  lever  will  move  to  and  fro  without  moving 
the  rod,  the  slot  6  being  of  sufticient  lengt.h  to  permit  this  in 
the  normal  throw  of  the  lever.  When,  however,  slack  occurs, 
the  increased  movement  of  the  lever  carries  the  rod  -5  with  it, 
the  gripping  device  on  the  stirrup  8  permitting  the  free  end  of 
the  rod  to  slide  through  the  sleeve  7.  When  the  brakes  are 
released  the  reverse  movement  of  the  lever  2  pushes  back  the 
rod  5,  but  at  this  time  the  shackle  0  binds  upon  the  surface  of 
the  rod  and  grips  it  firmly  to  the  stirrup,  causing  the  dead 
lever  1  to  move  back  with  it.  As  heretofore  described,  the 
fulcrum  carrying  block  for  the  dead  lever  is  free  to  move  out- 
ward along  its  suoporting  bar,  and  the  thrust  of  the  adjuster- 
rod  5  on  the  return  stroke  of  the  live  lever  2  causes  the  dead 
lever  to  push  the  fulcrum  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  in  fig. 
1.  These  movements  are  repeated  at  every  application  of  the 
brakes,  but  the  adjuster  rwi  and  the  dcaa  lever  are  operated 
only  when  there  is  slack  in  the  rigging. 

Howard  Hinckley,  of  Trenton.  N.  J.,  is  the  inventor.  His 
patent  is  Xo.  531,034,  and  dated  December  18,  1894. 

■a:-..   .:■■ 

•    ■    •  BEflTRUP  B  EXGINE  CR08S-HE.\D. 

Figs.  5  and  0  represent  a  method  for  adjusting  the  shoes  or 
slides  of  cross-heads  designed  by  Mr.  Julius  Begtrup,  of  Ridg- 
way.  Pa. 

A  represents  a  cross-head  of  any  approved  construction, 
fi  is  a  piston-rod,  and  C  the  connecting-rod. 

D  are  the  shoes  or  bearings  adapted  to  work  in  suitable  ways 
or  guides  (not  shown). 

E  represents  oppositely  projecting  ears  attache<l  to  the  cross- 
head,  having  suitable  bearings  for  an  eccentric  bolt,  fl, 
which  passes  through  the  ears  and  through  an  opening,  6", 
formed  in  the  shoe.  The  shoes  are  adjustably  set  in  and  out 
from  the  cross-bead  by  means  of  the  eccentric  bolt  U  being 
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rotated  to  more  or  less  extent,  and  then  locked  in  that  position 
by  the  lock-nuts  u[>on  said  bolt,  leaving  the  shoe  free  to  oscil- 
late upon  the  bolt. 

In  the  cross-head  shown  in  the  present  drawings  each  shoe 
is  adjustably  set  by  means  of  a  single  eccentric  bolt,  and  the 
shoe  has  a  rocking  bearing  adjustment  in  addition  upon  said 
bolt  ;  but  if  desired,  th«  shoe  may  not  have  a  rocking  bearing, 
and  it  may  also  be  adjustably  set  by  means  of  more  than  one 
bolt  O  for  cacli  shoe. 

The  j>at«nt  is  Deccmlicr  4.  1894,  and  is  numbered  530,320. 
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Aeronautics. 


Under  this  heading  we  shall  hereafter  publish  all  matter 
ri-Iating  to  the  interesting  subject  of  Aerial  Navigation,  a 
))raach  of  engineeriog  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  general 
interest.  Mr.  O.  Chanute,  C.E.,  of  Chicago,  has  consented  to 
act  as  Associate  Editor  for  this  department,  and  will  be  a  fre- 
(^ucnt  contributor  to  it. 

Readert  of  thii  department  are  requested  to  tend  the  namo 
and  addrettet  of  per»on»  interested  in  the  subject  of  Aeronautirf 
to  the  publisher  of  The  American  Engineer. 


AERONAUTICAL  NOTES. 


A  Snap-shot  at  a  Gull.— Whoever  has  watched  a  soaring 

bird  floating  in  the  sijy,  riding  upon  the  wind  on  rigid  wings, 
and  gliding  about  in  all  directions  with  scarce  a  change  ol 
altitude,  must  have  wondered  how  he  manages  to  set  at  ap- 
parent defiance  all  the  laws  of  gravity  and  of  motion,  and 
longed  to  possess  photographs  of  the  bird  in  order  to  study 
Ids  attitude  at  leisure. 


A  SNAP-SUOT  AT  A  GULL. 

Unfortunately  the  taking  of  such  pliotograplts  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult.  The  bird  Hits  so  rapidly,  he  is  generally  so 
far  off,  there  is  so  seldom  any  neighboring  object  to  guide 
the  eye  in  judging  of  dimensions  and  positions,  and  the  effects 
of  perspective  so  frequently  distort  the  attitude,  that  numer- 
ous as  are  the  soariug  birds  at  sea  or  in  soutliern  latitudes, 
adequate  photograplis  of  them  are  very  rare. 

We,  however,  engrave  herewith  "a  snapshot  at  a  gull," 
talien  by  a  young  lady  with  a  kodak  camera,  upon  one  occa- 
sion when  all  the  surrounding  circumstances  were  just  right. 

A  Balloon  Tour. — In  the  latter  part  of  September  of  this 
year  Mr.  M.  Mallet,  the  aeronaut  who  succeeded  in  1892  in 
maintaining  himself  for  36  hours  in  the  air  in  a  balloon,  and 
Mr.  W.  de  Fonviclle,  the  veteran  author  and  aeronaut,  under- 
took what  they  called  a  tour  of  France  by  balloon,  traveling 
by  a  series  of  ascents. 

The  balloon  was  of  37,500  cub.  ft.  capacity,  weighing  with 
its  appurtenances  660  lbs.,  and  capable  of  carrying  three  pas- 
sengers. It  was  provided  with  an  auxiliary  storage  balloon 
of  2,100  cub.  ft.  capacity,  from  which  to  replenish  the  main 
balloon,  and  also  with  the  aerial  screw  invented  by  Messrs. 
Mallet  and  f.AngIois,  to  raise  and  lower  the  balloon,  so  as  to 
economixe  ballast  and  gas. 


A  preliminary  trip  was  made  in  the  night  of  September  14. 
The  wind  was  not  in  the  desired  direction,  and,  being  violent, 
the  aeronauts  were  blown  286  miles  in  about  10  hours,  landing 
not  very  far  from  La  Rochelle,  whence  they  went  back  to 
Paris  after  emptying  their  balloon. 

They  started  out  again  on  September  19,  and  were  blown 
about  40  miles  northward,  when  they  landed  for  the  night. 
They  started  up  again  the  next  day,  but  went  only  a  few  miles 
in  coDsequence  of  light  and  battling  winds.  The  nest  day 
rain  set  in,  and  for  the  next  three  days,  although  ascents  were 
made  daily,  little  progress  was  accomplished,  the  winds  being 
so  light  and  battling  that  the  aeronauts  never  got  more  than 
100  miles  from  Paris.  The  seventh  day  ihev  gave  it  up,  and 
returned  home  determined  to  try  it  again  later.  The  aerial 
screw  was  tested  once,  and  found  to  raise  and  lower  the  bal- 
loon ;  but  as  it  is  rotated  by  hand,  its  use  was  found  to  be  a 
good  deal  like  work,  and  it  was  landed  after  the  trial  test. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  anything  like 
a  tour  can  be  made  by  a  balloon.    It  is  the  sport  of  the  wind. 

Paris  Captive  Balloon  for  1900.— The  French  have  had 
captive  balloons  at  all  their  international  expositions,  and 
have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  these  cau  be  so  safely  oper- 
ated that  they  form  popular  and  profitable  attractions,  no  less 
than  15,000  passengers  having  made  the  ascension  in  the  com- 
(>aratively  small  captive  balloon  of  1889,  without  the  slightest 
accident,  and  this  balloon  having  subsequently  made  a  free 
voyage  with  20  passengers. 

The  following  compilation  shows  the  principal  data  pertain- 
ing to  these  captive  balloons. 

:  ,-  CAPTIVK  BALLOONS  IN  PARIS. 


Yeab. 


Diameter. 


Cubic  Feel . 


1867 ?  ,  176,t)00  ; 

1878 118ft.  888,000 

1888 SB  •'   I         107,800 


Fa»Miigen. 


12 
14 


Heiiiht. 


830  ft. 
l.MO  " 
I.'IOO  •• 


Now  the  French  are  proposing  to  have  a  much  larger  cap- 
tive balloon  at  the  Exposition  of  1900,  and  Messrs.  L.  Oodard, 
E.  Surcouf  &  J.  Courty,  aeronautical  engineers,  have  designed 
one  144  ft.  in  diameter,  to  contain  1,590,000  cub.  ft.  of  hydro- 
gen gas,  and  to  ascend  to  a  height  of  1,950  ft.  with  160  pas- 
sengers. It  is  to  be  controlled  by  a  cable  decreasing  in  diam- 
eter from  3.93  down  to  4.71  in.  in  diameter,  wound  upon  a 
drum  by  a  steam-engine  of  600  H.P.  All  the  parts,  including 
the  universal  pulley  under  which  the  cable  passes,  are  designed 
with  a  factor  of  safety  varying  from  4  to  6. 

The  balloon  is  to  have  an  internal  air-bag,  which  is  to  be 
kept  more  or  less  distended,  in  order  to  maintain  a  uniform 
pressure  upon  the  gas,  so  as  to  prevent  deformations  of  the 
external  envelof)e  w^hen  variations  occur  in  the  volume  or 
density  of  the  gas.  * 

The  clear  atmosphere  of  wood-burning  Paris  is  particularly 
favorable  for  captive  balloons,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
will  be  more  fortunate  than  the  captive  destroyed  in  Chicago 
in  1893. 


FLYING  EXPERIMENTS. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  American  Engineer  : 

i^ince  the  appearance  of  my  article  in  the  January  number 
of  your  magazine,  I  thought  it  well  if  I  would  indicate  the 
lines  of  my  investigations.  I  have  employed  a  surface  of  200 
sq  ft.  in  area,  stretched  on  a  bamboo  frame,  all  in  one  piece 
and  weighing  50  lt)s.  I  have  sailed  a  few  feet,  but  not  from 
any  great  height.  My  experience  resulted  the  same  as  others 
who  have  sailed  from  greater  elevations— 1.«.,  it  must  be  pro- 
pelled, as  the  wind  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  a  motor.  I 
concluded  that  if  the  above  surface  was  cut  up  into  strips 
about  a  foot  wide  and  spaced  a  foot  apart,  extending  out  on 
each  side  of  the  operator  like  the  wings  of  a  bird,  it  would 
give  greater  lift  in  ascending  currents  of  air,  and  less  resist- 
ance to  advance ;  with  a  narrow  tail  extending  back  would 
give  equilibrium,  but  this  latter  would  be  attained  only  when 
the  machine  is  advancing.  Now  in  order  to  propel,  I  thought 
that  by  running  and  Jumping  into  the  breeze  I  could  continue 
the  motion  of  springing  up  and  down  after  I  left  the  ground, 
and  so  propel.  The  result  of  my  experiments  proved  that  1 
must  first  lift,  then  propel,  and  continue  advancing  to  obtain 
equilibrium,  regardless  of  whether  the  wind  blows  or  not,  or 
the  place  of  starting  is  rough  or  smouth,  before  I  could  hope 
to  evolve  a  successful  machine  which  would  go  under  all 
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us  tin-  llirow  or  cxtfiit  of  inoviMiK'iit  of  tlir  levers  is  normal, 
will  ri'iii  liii  inactivi',  liiit  wliii-li.  wIhii  tli<-,  iiiuvciuciit  of  the 
li'vers.  oi  eillier  ot  llieiii,  iiiereases  liy  reason  of  slaci;  in  tlie 
ri^r^jin:!,  operates  Ut  shift  tlie  fiiieriiiu  of  tlie  lever  wiiieli  has 
a  stationary  fuh-riiin. 

Speeilieally  tlie  invention  consists  in  eotinectinir  the  live 
lever  "J  and  the  ih^ail  liver  1  loirellnr  l>y  tiieans  of  a  rod,  ."i, 
having  a  conneeliini  with  one  of  the  levers  whieli  allows  it  to 
move  indepi  iidently  ol  the  lever  in  one  direction,  and  causes 
it  to  carry  the  lever  with  it  wlic^n  moved  in  the  opposite  ilirec 
tion,  and  which  rod  is  autoinalically  exteiisilile  so  that  an^-  in 
crease  in  the  movement  nf  the  live  lever  due  to  slack  will 
canse  llie  ilead  lever  to  vhifi  its  fulcrum.  •         ,      . 


TlIK   I1IN(  KI.I  V    |{i;.\KK  SI.At  k   AD-ll  >-TKl{. 

Ki.i;.  :'  is  a  side  view,  in  whiih  I  in  licali's  what  is  cntmnon- 
Iv  known  as  the  dead  lever  ;  '•'  tin;  iisu.al  li\e  levi-r  .  ^.  a  por- 
tion of  the  brake  operaliiiLr  rod  :  I  a  connettinu'  nxi  sveurin;; 
tin;  two  levers  to^'cther  for  operation  in  the  ordinary  ni.iniii  r. 

I"i  denotes  a  L'uiile  rod  and  support  tor  the  adjust.ililc  In!- 
crum  of  the  dead  lever  1.  It  is  liriuly  liolted  at  its  inner  eml 
t,>  any  convenient  part  of  the  truck  or  framinir.  as  indicatt*! 
in  the  drawing's  at  .(.  and  is  pn  feral >ly  liiade  hollow  or  tulml.ir 
for  liglitrnss  and  stren'ith.  A  sleeve.  Ui,  encirciis  tlii-  liiiiile- 
roil  and  slides  freely  to  .and  fro  thereon,  atid  the  outer  i  nd  of 
the  roil  is  pieferahly  i)rovided  with  a  tlani;c.  /',  to  prc-vmt  the 
sleeve  from  ^oiiii:  olT  the  end  of  the  rod.  Cast  or  termed  in- 
te:,'rally  with  this  s|cev<'  is  a  fulcrum  liloik,  />.  havin.ir  a  recess 
or  ojx'uin::.  /•.  llwrc  in  i:>  form  a  kiipcr  for  the  upp<  r  end  of 
the  dead  levir.  Thi^  hUxk  carries  an  antDinatic  jrrippintr  de- 
vice w  hich  permits  it  to  move  alonir  the  suppurtin;:  rncj  fricly 
in  one  direction,  hut  which  i;rips  and  hinds  the  hlock  to  the 
rod  and  pri'venjs  it  from  movinj;  in  the  opposite  dinctiini. 
'Ihe  iirippin.L,'  di'vice  c  insists  of  a  loop  or  shackle.  1".  pivoted 
up.m  Ihe  lihu'k  and  emirdin;:  the  jruiile  rud.  sto|<s  x  \><\n<x 
ti>rmc<l  on  the  1.1  »k  to  pnveiit  the  shackle*  Irom  syngin'r 
past  .a  line  |MTpendicular  with  the  tace  of  the  Moelv  inone 
direction.  U  hen  the  loop  rests  a.L'ainst  these  stops  the  fid- 
crum  liliick  is  free  to  movi'  outw.irdly  on  the  su|iportim;  r"d. 
lint  anv  movement  of  the  lilfick  in  the  opposite  directimi  will 
••aiise  the  shackli',  which,  as  will  he  uniler>tood,  lit*  the  siir- 
faci'  of  the  rod  nilher  snuirly,  to  jrrip  and  hiinl  upon  thi'  rod. 
thereliv  formimr  a  |>:>sitive  lock  or  stop  aL'.iinst  rever.'-e  nif>ve- 
nitnt  of  the  lilock. 

."i  indicates  a  c-onm  (till/  rod  lielwi^en  the  live  and  dead  levers, 
whii'h.  ill  c  >nne<-ti.>n  with  the  said  lev<'rs  and  the  tiutomalic 
irrippin:.' di'viecs  hereinafter  descrilMil,  eonstitiito  the  adjiisler 
jiroper.  This  rod  is  pivoially  connected  to  the  livi'  lever  in  .iny 
suitalde  minner  so  .-is  to  move  loniriludinally  as  the  lever 
swings  lia<Uward  and  fi>rward.  It  is  ]ireferal)le  ti>  connect 
the  lever  with  \Ur  rod,  so  that  it  tthe  levertmay  have  u  certain 
in  ivement  independently  of  the  rod,  and  this  connc-etion  is 
shown  in  the  drawiiiL's  as  formed  hy  means  of  ;i  iiin.  />,  in  the  ; 
lever  wliieli  pisvs  through  a  slot,  li.  in  the  cliji  or  stirrup  f  ! 
secured  to  the  end  of  the  rod  and  forniin.ii  the  immediate  con- 
tiection  lietwecn  it  and  the  lever. 

I'ivo'ed  to  the  dead  lever  is  a  >tirrui<  rir  clip,  ><,  prefira'ily  ; 
similar  in  ni  neral  structure  to  tlu-  ilip  <•  on  the  live  hver.  j 
The  stirnii)  *<  has  fortneil  upon  one  side  ot  it  a  sleeve.  7,  into 
whiih  Ills  the  free  end  of  the  conneetini:  roil  ."),  so  that  the  rod 
may  have  a  slidiii::  onnection  w  ilh  the  stirrup  and  the  dead 
levi-r.  The  stirruji  carries  an  automatic  •:rip]iinic  device  simi- 
lar ti>  that  carried  l>y  the  fulcrum  li|i)<-k  for  tlie  ihad  lever. 
ev«-ept  that  it  is  arr-inired  to  permil  the  rod  to  >lide  freely 
thro'.i'.'h  the  >lirrup  in  the  oppusilr'  iliieclion  ti>  that  ot  ihe 
inoveiiient  ol  the  [iiliriim  IiIim  k. 


The  oiKTution  of  the  ;ippnratiis  is  hrielly  as  follows  :  Wlien 
the  lirakes  are  apl)lied,  the  r;)d  :>  and  the  live  lever  move  iii 
the  direction  of  the  arrow.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  ad 
jtlster-rod  .")  should  he  moved  by  the  live  lever  e\ce|it  w  hen 
slack  exists  in  the  rii^irin^r.  Ihe  loose  c.oniu'Ctioji  hetweeii 
the  lever  and  the  rod  heretofore  desenhed— vi/.,  the  ]iin  ami 
slot  onnection  lietwecn  the  stirrup  '•  and  Ihe  lever— is  tiierefore 
provided.  U'lien  the  shoes  are  new  and  there  is  no  slaik  in 
the  ri;:<.'inir,  Ihe  lever  will  move  to  and  fro  without  inovin- 
the  rod,  the  slot  ti  liein:r  of  siillieieiil  IcUL'th  to  i>ermit  this  in 
the  normal  throw  of  the  lever.  When,  however,  sl.ack  occurs 
the  increasi'il  movement  of  the  levir  c.irries  the  rod  •'>  with  it. 
the  irrippini;  ih^vice  en  the  stirrup  s  iM-rmillini:  the  free  end  ol 
the  rod  to  slide  throuixli  the  sleeve  7.  When  the  hiakes  are 
released  the  reverse  movement  ot  Ihe  lever  '^  |iushes  hack  tin- 
rod  ."i.  liut  .-it  this  time  tin-  shackle  U  liiiuN  U])on  th<'  surface  of 
Ihe  rod  and  L'rips  it  lirmly  tojju'  stirrup,  causinir  the  diad 
lever  1  to  move  hack  witii  it.  as  heretofore  ihscrilKii.  tin 
lulcrum  carrjinir  lilock  tor  the  denil  li-ver  is  free  to  move  <iut 
ward  alomr  its  suoportinir  bar,  and  the  thnist  of  the  adjuster- 
rod  •">  on  the  return  stroke  of  the  live  lever '2  catiscs  the  dead 
lever  to  push  tlu'  lulcrum  in  the  direclinn  of  the  arrow  in  tijr. 
1.  These  moveiiienls  are  repeated  at  every  application  of  the 
brake.^.  but  the  ailjusler  roil  and  the  dead  lever  are  o|K'ral(d 
only  when  there  is  slack  in  the  riL'^'in<:. 

Howard  Hinckley,  of  Trenton,  N.  .1.,  is  the  inventor.  Ili^ 
patent  is  No.  r);!!,!!:!!.  and  dated  Dccemb.  r  is.  ls<M. 

i;i:i;Tiiri''s  knoim   cii<i>s-in:  m>. 

Fii;s  .">  and  <i  represent  a  method  for  adju.stinir  the  sIkm's  or 
slides  of  cross-li("ads  desiiiiieil  by  >lr.  .hiliiis  IJ«'i.'trup.  of  Itids.'- 
way.  I'a. 

.1  represents  a  cross  head  of  any  approved  <<in>truclion. 
/Jis  a  piston-rod,  and  f'tlic  connecting:  rod. 

/)  .are  thesluMSor  beariiijrs  adapted  to  work  in  suiUible  ways 
or  miides  (not  showni. 

E  represents  oppositely  iirojcctinL;  cars  attached  to  Ihe  cross 
head,  havinir  suitable  bearin;:s  for  an  ec<entric  boll,  (,', 
which  passi-s  throuL'h  Ilit'  ears  iind  throuirh  an  opcniiii;,  !•', 
formed  in  the  shoe.  The  sIkh'S  are  .adjuslalily  set  in  ami  out 
from   the  cross  head   bv  means  of  the  eccentric  Imlt  '/ beini; 


I;Ki.T1!I|-S   KMiINF,  CliOSS  IIK.\I» 

rotated  to  more  or  h-ss  extent,  and  thin  locked  in  that  position 
by  the  lock  nuts  upon  saiil  bolt,  leavini;  Ihe  shoe  free  to  oscil- 
late Il|i0ll  the  Uilt. 

In  iliu  «ioss-heail  shown  in  the  pieseut  dniwitij;s  each  shoe 
is  adjustably  set  by  means  of  .a  si!i;:le  eccentric  bolt,  and  the 
shoe  has  a  nickin;;  Inarin'.;  adjustment  in  addition  upon  said 
bolt  .  but  if  desired,  llii;  shoe  may  not  li.avea  r-ockinjj  Iteariri!;, 
and  it  may  also  be  adjuslalily  set  by  means  of  more  than  one 
bolt  <•'  tor  each  shoe. 

The  patent  is  Meci  ruber   1,  |s;tl.  and  i-  nuiiilicred  .'i:".o,:;v'o, 
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r.NDKii  Ihis  heading  we  sball  hcrt-after  publish  all  mailer 
hiting  to  the  iiitcrcstiii;,'  .siit)j<-et  of  A<TiaI  Navigation,  :i 
i;iiu;h  of  en^'ineeriiig  whieh  is  rupitUi'  increasing  in  general 
it.rest.  Mr.  O.  (Mianute,  C.E.,  of  Chicago,  has  coitscntetl  to 
.  t  as  Associate  Editor  for  this  deivirtiiu-nt,  and  will  be  a  fre- 
innt  eoiilrilxitor  to  it.' 

Jimileis  of  thin  ilejhtiiiiu nt  die  ra/iioltd  to  send  the  ?«»«/■> 
ni't  addfiXKiii  of  pirHDiis  intercxtfd  in  l/if  ku/ij<c(  of  AeroiututirK 
■ii  the  imUixlui-  of  TiiK  .\mkukan  Knoinkkk. 


AERONAUTICAL   NOTES. 


A  Snap-shot  at  a  Gull.— Whoever  has  watelie<l  a  soarin- 
I'inl  iloaiiiiir  in  the  sky,  liiliiig  upon  the  wind  Oil  rigid  wings. 
and  gliding  ahmil  in  all  direi-tions  willi  searee  a  change  ol 
:illitinle,  niusl  have  wondered  how  he  manages  to  set  at  ap- 
parent de-tianee  all  the  laws  of  gravity  and  of  motion,  and 
iniged  to  jiosscvs  pliotographs  of  llie  hird  in  order  to  study 
his  Mttilude  at  leisure. 


A  prcliniinary  trip  was  maili-  in  the  night  of  .S'ptenilter  H. 
Tiie  w  iiid  was  not  in  the  desired  dire<!li<m,  .-ind.  Ixing  violent. 
Ihe  aeron.auts  were  lilowi:  "JsiJ  miles  iu  aliout  W  hours,  landing 
not  viry  lar  from  La  Koehcllc.  whence  they  wtiit  haik  to 
I'aris  alter  eni|>tying  their  lialloon. 

They  starteil  out  airain  on  Seplcnilier  I'.t,  and  were  Mown 
ahoiil  -ill  miles  northward,  when  thi'V  landed  for  the  night. 
Tliey  startc  1  uji  arain  tin'  luxtday.hut  went  oidv  a  few  miles 
ui  <onse(p'enee  of  li.i:lil  and  liallling  winds.  The  next  tlay 
rain  set  in.  and  for  the  ne.vl  three  chiys,  although  ascents  were 
made  daily,  littli'  progress  w.-ts  aeeomplislnd,  the  winds  Iteing 
so  light  aiid  liatlling  that  the  acioiiauts  luver  got  more  than 
1(H)  miles  from  I'aris.  The  sevenlii  day  tli<y  gave  it  up,  and 
returiK-il  lionu'  determined  to  try  it  aii.-iin  later.  The  aeri.al 
screw  wiis  testid  oiiei^,  and  found  to  raise  and  lower  the  lial- 
loon ;  hut  as  it  is  rotated  liy  hand,  its  usi;  w:is  fiiun<l  to  lien 
good  deal  like  work,  and  it  was  laiulejl  after  the  trial  test. 

L'lxm  the  whole,  it  may  \n-  doulited  whether  nnvtliing  like 
n  tour  can  he  made  liy  a  lialhioti.     It  is  tlu-  sport  of   Ihe  wind. 

Paris  Captive  Balloon  for  1900. — The  French  have  had 
captive  hallonns  at  all  their  international  expositions,  and 
have  demonstrated  the  fad  that  these  can  Ik-  so  safely  oi>er- 
ated  that  they  form  popidar  anil  iirolitahle  attractions,  no  hss 
than  l."i,(MH)  pa-s.M'ii.^ers  having  maile  the  ascension  in  the  com- 
paratively siiudl  cajUive  halliHin  of  jss',),  without  the  slightest 
accident,  ami  this  balloon  huviug  siibsi'iiuently  niaile  :i  free 
voyage  with  'J()  passengers. 

The  following  compilation  .shows  Ihe  principal  data  pertain- 
ing to  these  captive  balloons. 


\v.  \ll. 


CXITIVE  B.VLLOONS  l|K  P.MMS. 


rilbU-  I-"€HH  .  rilsl4Cllgt'I>. 


Isc, 


INKS,  .     >j^ 


at 


iTti.uai- 

IIIT.HOO 
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llii-lit. 


HSOfl. 
l.tiMI  ■• 
1.40O  •• 


Xow  the  Flench  ale.  [irojioslnii  to  liav(!  a  much  lar.irer  cap- 
ive  balloon  at  Ihe-Exposition  <*t  I'.MMl.  ami  Messrs.  1,.  (Imlard, 
li?)^ur<-ouf  «.V  .1.  ('ourty,<l(<ronautieal  engineers,  have  designed 
)ne  1-14  ft.  in  diaineter,  t<)  contain  l,.")!io.(MMt  <  ub.  ft.  of  hydro- 
gen gas,  anil  to  ascend  to  a  hei^jhl  of  l.'.CiO  it.  witii  ilMt  pas- 
sengers. It  is  to  he  controlled  by  a  cable  decre;isiiig  in  diam- 
eter fnim  ;>.'.•:!  down  to  4.71  in.  in  diameter,  wound  upon  a 
drum  by  a  steam-engine  of  (WMi  II. P.  All  the  parts,  including 
the  universal  pulle.v  under  which  the  cable  passes,  aiedesigincl 
with  a  factor  of  .safety  varying  from  4  to  (5. 

The  b.-illoon  is  to  iiave  an  internal  air-bag,  which  is  to  lie 
kept  more  or  less  distended,  in  order  to  mainlain  a  unifoiiii 
pressure  upon  the  g.as.  so  jls  to  prevent  deformations  of  the 
external  eiivel<i]>e  when  variations  occur  in  the  volume  or 
density  of  the  gas. 

'I"he  clear  almosphere  of  wood-burning  I'aris  is  p:irtieularly 
favorable  for  captive  lialloons.  and  it  is  to  U-  hopcil  that  this 
will  lie  more  fortunate  than  the  captive  distroved  in  t'hicago 
in  IM'.c:. 


.\   SNAl'-SllOT  AT  A  GlLI. 

rnfortunately  the  lakin.g  of  ?iicli  photographs  is  exceed- 
ingly ditlieult.  The  bird  tilts  so  rai>idly,  he  is  generally  s;i 
far  off,  there  is  .so  suldoni  any  neighboring  object  to  .sruiihjj 
the  eye  in  judging  of  dimensions  and  |>ositions.  and  the  elTects  P~ 
of  perspeelive  so  frei|Uenlly  distort  the  attitude,  that  numer- 
ous as  are  the  soaiing  birds  at  .sea  or  in  southern  latitudes, 
aileipiate  photograph.s  of  them  are  very  rare. 

We,  however,  engiave  herewith  "a  snapshot  at  a  gull,'' 
taken  by  a  young  lady  with  a  kotlak  camera,  upon  one  occa- 
si  in  when  all  the  surrounding  circumstantes  'were  just  right. 

A  Balloon  Tour. -In  the  latter  ]>art  of  September  of  this 
ye.ir  Mr.  M.  Mallet,  the  aeronaut  who  succeeded  in  ix'.li  in 
maintaining  himself  for  :>ii  hours  in  the  air  in  a  balloon,  and 
-Mr.  W.  de  FonvitHe.  the  veteran  author  and  aeronaut,  undel- 
todk  what  they  called  a  tour  <)f  France  by  balloon,  traveling 
by  a  series  of  ascents. 

The  iialleiin  was  of  :i7.'»00  eub.  ft.  capacity.  Weighing  with 
its  apimrtenances  (iiid  lbs.,  and  capabU' <if  cjirrying  thrw  pas 
Singers.  It  w.-is  provided  with  an  auxiliary  storage  balloon 
of  '.J.ltKi  lub.  ft.  eap.icily.  from  wliiih  to  replenish  the  main 
b.'illoon,  and  also  with  the  aerial  s<rew  invented  b^'  Messrs. 
.Mallet  and  l.anghiis.  to  raise  and  lower  the  balloon,  so  as  to 
econonnze  ballast  and  i;:is. 


}■ 


FLYING  EXPERIMENTS. 


To  the  EiliV'if  "f  Unv.  Amkukas  KN<;iXKKn  : 

, .Since  the  ajifx'Sfithes'  of  my  article  in  the  .January  nuinV-r 
ufvyour  magazine.  I  thought  it  Well  if  I  would  indic.ite  the 
litit»:Oof  my  investigations.  I  have  employed  a  surface  of  •-'(•o 
sii  ft.  iu  area,  stretcheil  on  a  bairdioo  frame,  all  in  one  piece 
and  weighing  50  lbs.  I  have  sailed  a  few  feel,  but  not  from 
any  great  height.  My  exiH-rience  resulted  the  same  as  others 
who  have  sailed  from  greater  elevations  - /.<•.,  it  must  lie  pro- 
pelled, as  the  wind  cannot  lie  de|x-uded  upon  as  a  imHor.  I 
eoncludetl  that  if  -the  above  surface  was  out  up  into  strips 
alxiut  a  foot  wide  and  spaced,  a  foot  ;L|iart,  extending  out  on 
each  side  of  the  operator  like  the  wings  of  a  bird,  it  woi. Id- 
give  greater  lift  iu  ascending  currents  of  air,  and  less  resi>t- 
ance  to  advance;  with  a  narrow  tail  exfendiuir  back'would 
give  eiiuilibrium,  but  this  latter  would  be  attained  otdy  when 
the  machine  is  a.lvaneing.  Now  in  order  to  propel.  1  I'houglii 
that  b\'  running  and  jumping  into  the  liroe/.e  I  twild  continue 
the  motion  of  siirinjiing  up  and  down  after  I  left  the  ground, 
and  so  propel.  The  result  of  ni}'  experiments  proved  that  1 
must  lir*^t  lilt,  then  jiropel,  and  continue  ailvancing  to  obtain 
ei|uilibriuni,  regardless  of  whether  the  wind  blows  or  not.  or 
the  place  of  starting  is  rough  01  smoelh,  before  I  could  hoive 
to  evolvi'  a  successful   niaebine   which    would   go   under  all 
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conditions.     I  don't  believe  matberaatieal  formula  will  help 
in  this  any  more  than  it  will  help  to  ride  a  bicycle. 

I  will  give  results  of  present  experiments  later  on. 

Charles  Zim.merman,  M.D. 

Frederick,  Md.,  January  14,  1895. 


UNITED  STATES  WAR   BALLOONS. 


TifE  balloon  park  of  the  United  States  Army,  or  the  head- 
quarters for  experiments  and  practice,  is  at  present  located  at 
Denver,  Col.  The  view 
which  we  give  here- 
with is  of  the  balloon 
ready  for  an  ascent. 

Efforts  are  now  be- 
ing made  to  get  the 
needed  autliority  for 
the  construction  of  an- 
other balloon,  and  the 
following  particulars 
in  relation  thereto  are 
taken  from  the  R<>cky 
Mountain  Ntte»,  pub- 
lished at  Denver.  That 
paper  says : 

"  General  McCook 
has  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  signal  ser- 
vice, as  exemplified  by 
Captain  Glassford  and 
his  corps  of  assistants, 
and  he  is  now  urging 
the  appropriation  of  a 
special  fund  for  ad- 
vancing the  service. 
Before  he  retires  from 
office,  next  April,  the 
general  desires  to  see  a 
new  war  balloon  in 
•'*N  complete  working  or- 
'  der.  Plans  have  been 
made  by  which  the  air- 
ship can  be  built  in 
Denver  at  a  cost  of 
about  one-third  of  that 
required  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  General 
Myer  in  France.  Cap- 
tain Glassford  esti- 
mates that,  with  the 
assistance  of  Sergeant 
Baldwin,  he  can  turn 
out  the  balloon  c  m- 
plete  for  |T00.  No 
such  ballnon  as  is  con- 
templated has  ever 
been  made  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  process  will  be 
watched  with  great  in- 
terest by  aeronauts  in 
all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

"  The  object  of  hav- 
ing two  war  balloons 
in  the  sigoal  corps  is 
for  the  purpose  of 
making  exhibitions  at 
different  posts  where 
the  army  is  located, 
and  giving  signal  men 
an  opportunity  to  learn 
how  to  operate  the 
balloons  at  different 
elevations  and  under 
various  circumstances. 

Applications  have  been  made  at  Washington  by  heads  of  the  sig- 
nal departments  ut  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  San  FranciBCO,  Cal., 
asking  that  the  Otneral  Myer  be  sent  to  those  poinis  to  be  tested 
by  the  specialists  of  the  department.  The  question  at  once  pre- 
sented itself,  that  if  the  balloon  park  is  to  be  permanently  located 
at  Fort  Logan  one  balloon  could  not  fill  the  requirements,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  at  least  two  balloons  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  department  if  the  field  is  to  be  satisfactorily  cov- 
ered.   The  plan  which  General   McCook  favors  is  for  one 
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balloon  to  be  kept  at  Fort  Logan  and  its  companion  to  be  sent 
over  the  country  in  charge  of  a  competent  officer.    The  hydro 

fen  gas  for  inflating  the  balloons  is  to  be  manufactured  at 
ort  Logan  and  shipped  in  iron  cylinders  to  points  where  thr 
perambulating  balloon  is  on  exhibition.  The  apparatus  for 
manufacturing  the  gas  is  almost  complete,  and  the  first  ship- 
ment of  gas  will  be  made  in  a  few  days.  The  tubes  will  be 
sent  to  Fort  Riley,  where  the  General  Myer  has  been  kept  un- 
til experiments  can  be  performed  before  the  cavalry  and 
artillery  school.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  tests  the  balloon 
will  be  bundled  op  and  sent  to  Denver,  where  it  is  to  be  per- 
manently located." 

The  officers  in  charge 
of  the  balloon  corps 
have,  of  course,  kept 
themselves  informed 
of  all  the  experiments 
and  investigations 
which  have  tteen  made 
in  aeronautica)  mat- 
ters, and  Captain 
Glassford,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  United 
States  balloons  at  Den- 
ver, is  reported  to  have 
given  as  his  opinion, 
after  years  of  study  of 
the  subject,  that  the 
aeroplane  will  finally 
prove  to  be  the  solu- 
tion of  the  vexed  prob- 
lem. The  French^  di- 
rigible balloons  have 
not  attained  a  perfec- 
tion that  entitles  them, 
in  the  opinion  of  Cap- 
tain Glassford,  to  seri- 
ous attention  when 
compared  with  the  air- 
ship that  has  been 
developed  by  Maxim. 
The  experiments  of 
Maxim  prove  that  a 
machine  can  be  made 
sufficiently  powerful 
and  light  to  lift  itself 
into  the  air.  The  ex- 
periments also  prove 
that  the  aeroplane  will 
lift  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  balloon  of  the 
same  weight,  and  that 
it  can  be  driven 
through  the  air,  by 
means  of  a  screw  pro- 
peller, at  a  great  rate 
of  speed.  Mr.  Maxim 
takes  the  position  that 
if  the  French  balloon 
experts  had  spent  half 
the  money  on  aero- 
plane experiments  that 
they  have  expended  in 
fruitless  attempts  at 
making  dirigible  bal- 
loons, the  flying  ma- 
chine would  be  as  com- 
mon as  the  torpedo- 
boat.  The  one  feature 
in  experimentation 
which  Maxim  has  not 
reached  is  the  attempt 
to  steer  the  aeroplane 
through  the  air.  la 
Sergeant  Baldwin, 
who  has  had  years  of 
practical  experience  in 
ridiivg  In  balloons  and 
taking  parachute  flights  through  the  air.  Captain  Glass- 
ford thinks  he  has  a  man  who  is  especially  adapted  to 
make  the  supreme  test.  Captain  Glassford  furnishes  the 
technical  knowledge,  and  Baldwin  puts  the  plans  into  exe- 
cution. 

Our  Denver  contemporary  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  Captain  Glassford  "  hopes  to  be  able  to  take  up  the  flying 
machine  at  the  point  it  has  reached  through  the  remarkable 
experiments  of  Hiram  S.  Maxim,  and  build  a  machine  that 
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will  carry  a  navigator  through  the  air  and  at  the  same  time 
will  be  ander  full  control." 


ON  THE  PROBLEM  OF  AERIAL  NAVIGATION. 


In  our  last  issue  we  published  an  article  by  William  Bosse 
ou  this  subject,  in  which  a  reference  was  made  to  engrav- 
ings that  were  inadvertently  omitted.  We  therefore  reprint 
iliiit  portion  of  Herr  Bosse 's  article  referring  to  the  engravings, 
together  with  them. 

This  constitutes  the  wing- frame,  which  is  now  covered  with 
some  lijfht  stuff,  which  latter  must  project  somewhat  over  the 
rear  end  of  the  ribs  ;  such  wing  surface  being  intended  to 
yield  to  the  air  pressure  more  and  more  toward  its  rear  edge. 
Of  course  the  coupling-rods  are  not  covered,  as  that  would 
interfere  with  the  free  display  of  the  elasticity  of  the  wing 
surface.  If  now  this  pair  of  wings — one  on  each  side  of  the 
vehicle — is  so  connected  with  the  treadle  that  with  the  down- 
ward movement  of  the  treadle  the  wings  are  also  moved  down- 
ward, the  main  requirements  of  the  system  are  given. 

The  accompanying  drawings  illustrate  the  intended  wing 
motion  as  follows  : 

Fig.  1.  a  is  a  rigid  portion  of  the  wagon  ;  6  i  are  two  equal 
cranks,  rotating  as  indicated,  and  raising  and  lowering  the 
bar  and  "  wing-carrier  :"  c,  which,  while  in  motion,  remains 
)iarallel  to  the  ground  plane. 


Fiq  2 


Fig.  2  shows  the  wings  on  both  sides  of  the  wagon,  to  wit  : 
h  h,  the  crank  pins  (?) ;  e  <•,  the  "  wing-carriers  ;"  rf,  the  cross- 
beam, or  main  wing-arm,  to  which  the  wing-surfaces  are 
attached,  iind  extended  over  the  elastic  ribs  e  e. 

The  surfaces  are  slightly  curved  upward,  but.  owing  to 
their  elasticity,  are  deflected  upward  during  the  down-stroke, 
so  that  a  considerable  component  of  the  "  push"  causes  the 
s  wings  to  rise  again,  under  the  influence  of  the  forward  motion, 
like  a  kite  inclined  at  a  very  small  angle  ;  this  play  continuing 
on  and  on. 


SOARING  FLIGHT. 


Although  I  dp  not  take  the  same  view  in  explaining  the 
flight  of  soaring  tnrds  as  Professor  Langley  so  ably  advanced 
in  his  article  on  the  "  Internal  Work  of  the  Wind."  I  would 
nevertheless  like  to  suggest  that  Professor  J.  B.  Johnson  has 
allowed  a  very  considerable  error  to  creep  into  his  discussion 
of  the  ptaper.  If  we  make  the  same  assumptions,  a  wind  alter- 
nating between  25  and  35  miles  per  hour  every  10  seconds,  and 
an  average  acceleration  and  retardation  in  the  bird's  speed  of 
1  ft.  per  second,  it  is  then  quite  true  that  the  rdative  velocity 
varies  from  nothing  to  Jive  miles  per  hour,  and  that  its  average  it 
(ibout  three  miles  per  hcnir.  This  much  is  quite  correct,  but  the 
sustaining  value  of  that  relative  wind  is  not  equivalent  to  a 
wind  of  only  3  miles,  because  the  sustaining  value  of  two  winds 
does  not  vary  as  the  first  power  of  their  ratio,  but  as  some 
higher  power,  which  possibly  exceeds  the  square,  and  therefore 
that  relative  3  miles  is  equivalent  to  a  wind  of  i^33'  —  30*  = 
13.75  miles  per  hour  in  its  sustaining  effect. 

Now,  an  albatross  is  generally  Ix^lieved  to  be  able  to  breast 
and  advance  against  a  gale  of  60  miles  an  hour.  I  will  not 
guarantee  that  such  is  the  case  ;  but  admitting  that  soaring 
birds  can  move  from  place  to  place  at  a  speed  of  30  miles  or 
more,  it  is  quite  possible  that  if  their  irregular  course  were 


measured  in  reference  to  the  air,  their  spaced  would  be  something 
near  60  miles  an  hour.  Under  such  circumstances  the  tilt  oi 
the  wing  would  be  very  slight  indeed,  and  the  ratio  of  the  re- 
sistance to  the  lift  would  probably  be  less  than  one-fortieth, 
even  though  the  weight  9t  the  bird  exceeded  2  lbs.  per  square 
foot.  If  we  assume  the  bird  travels  at  this  speed,  and  any 
wind  be  blowing  which  changes  velocity  by  10  miles  every  10 
seconds,  also  assume,  as  in  the  previous  case,  that  the  accelera- 
tion and  retardation  of  the  bird  is  1  ft.  per  second,  and  that 
the  average  relative  difference  of  wind  amounts  to  3  miles  per 
hour  as  in  the  previous  case,  then  the  sustaining  value  of  that 
wind  becomes  not  less  than  V^  —  60«,  or  19.2  miles  an  hour. 
Roughly  speaking,  this  might  account  for  30  per  cent  of 
the  power  required  in  flight ;  the  balance,  iudging  from  the 
peculiar  buzzing  noise  made  by  soaring  birds  in  flight,  is  pos- 
sibly furnished  bj  a  very  rapid  but  almost  invisible  motion  of 
the  pen  feathers  of  the  wing.  A.  M.  Heriuno. 


PROGRESS 


IN    FLYING   MACHINES."    BY   OC- 
TAVE CHANUTE. 


Published  by  "  The  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Jour- 
nal," No.  47  Cedar  Street,  New  York. 

(Vrovk  VAeronaiiU.) 


DnRiNG  the  twenty-seven  years  that  I  have  had  charge  of 
the  editorial  work  of  L' Aeronaute  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
publish  the  description  of  many  kinds  of  apparatus  designed 
for  work  in  aerostatics  and  aviation  ;  I  have  published  many 
scientific  papers,  written  by  authors  among  whom  may  be 
found  the  names  of  the  most  eminent  scientists  of  our  day, 
and  certainly  this  has  been  a  cause  of  great  satisfaction  to  me. 

I  have  had  a  certain  desire  for  a  long  time— I  would  have 
liked  to  publish  consecutive  tables  of  all  the  works  that  have 
appeared  during  this  long  period  of  time.  My  old  friend, 
Gabriel  de  la  Landelle,  has  often  tormented  me  with  this  re- 
frain : 

"  My  dear  friend,  you  ou^ht  to  publish  every  ten  years  an 
indexed  table  of  all  your  articles,  in  order  to  render  tliem  easy 
of  access  to  those  in  search  of  information." 

I  have  always  replied  that  I  had  no  time  to  do  such  a  piece 
of  work  as  that ;  and  if  some  young  man  would  undertake  it 
I  would  give  him  my  heartiest  encouragement. 

La  Landelle  would  say  :  "  Ah  1  if  I  were  only  young  I 
would  undertake  this  task." 

But  La  Landelle  is  dead,  and  nobodjr  seemed  desirous  of 
undertaking  such  a  burden,  when  I  received  a  book  which  has 
in  some  ways  taken  the  place  of  the  work  which  I  desired,  at 
least  in  that  portion  of  it  which  touches  the  apparatus  of  avia- 
tion. 

Mr.  Octave  Chanute,  President  of  the  Congress  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, and  of  the  Aerial  Conference  held  in  Chicago,  has 
just  published  a  book  regarding  the  numerous  attempts  which 
have  been  made  in  the  construction  of  apparatus  for  aviation. 

Mr.  Chanute  had  found  in  L' Aeronaute  the  greater  portion 
of  the  documents  which  he  publishes,  where  he  has  done  bet- 
ter than  merely  make  a  catalogue  of  them,  in  that  he  has  add- 
ed his  own  personality  and  has  done  his  work  with  the  pter- 
sistency  of  a  convinced  aviator  and  an  engineer  of  the  highest 
merit. 

I'nfortunately  his  work  is  written  in  English.  I  hope, 
nevertheless,  that  Mr.  Chanute,  who  speaks  and  writes  French, 
would  be  willing  to  make  the  translation  of  his  work  into  our 
language,  and  do  it  himself.  Mr.  Chanute 's  book  will  be  of 
the  greatest  advantage  in  the  study  of  aviation,  but  it  will  be 
particularly  useful  to  me. 

I  very  often  receive  visits  from  inventors  who  declare  that 
they  have  found  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Ninety-nine 
times  out  of  one  hundred  the  invention  is  public  property ; 
and  sometimes  when  I  tell  this  to  the  inventor'  he  assumes  a 
very  lofty  attitude  in  saying,  "  But  how  can  you  prove  it  to 
me,  sir,  that  my  idea  has  already  been  published  1"  In  order 
to  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  search 
through  the  files  of  L' Aeronaute.  I  have  not  done  this  for 
want  of  time  ;  and  the  inventor  has  gone  away  convinced  that 
I  have  been  merely  desirous  of  preventing  progressive  men 
from  bringing  out  their  ideas  and  of  discouraging  them. 

But  the  thing  will  be  more  simple  now.  I  have  only  to 
open  Mr.  Chanute's  book  to  point  out  the  description  and  the 
design  of  the  apparatus  to  the  soi-disant  promoter.  It  is  true 
that  this  method  may  not  always  succeed. 

Three  years  ago  I  received  a  visit  from  a  gentleman  who  an- 
nounced that  he  was  going  to  abolidi  taxes,  suppress  war. 
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I'Oiiilitions.      I   don't  lirlifvc  ni:itlii'iii:iti(':il   f(>riuul:i   will    he 
in  litis  .iny  more  than  it  will  help  to  ride  ;i  liiivclc 
[  will  >^"ive  rt-siilts  of  present  experiments  Iniir  on. 

ClIMtl.KS   ZlMMKliM  \N.    M.I». 

FuKUKiiii  K,  Mi>.,  .lanuiirv  14.  1H!I5. 


UNITED  STATES  WAR  BALLOONS. 


'rni:  liiilloon  p.irk  of  the  l'nite<t  States  Army,  or  the  liead- 
i|imrters  for  evperiinents  :inil  praitiee,  is  ;it  pre-rnl  hMuted  iil 
l>enier.  Col.   The  view 
wliit-li   wi'    i;ive   lieri'- 
wjtli  is   of   the  l);dIuon 
reiidy  for  liii  aseent. 

Kltorts  are  now  U- 
in;;  made  to  i;et  the 
needed  authority  for 
theeonstriKtion  of  an- 
other halloon,  and  the 
followin;;  p.irtieulars 
in  relation  thereto  are 
taken  Irom  the  lv"kii 
Mii'iii'iti II  yiif-i,  puli- 
lislM'd  at  l>enver.  That 
paper  s;iys  : 

'■  (Jeneral  MeCook 
lias  taken  an  active  in- 
ten-st  in  the  develop- 
nient  ot  the  -iiirnal  ser- 
vice, as  exeniplilied  hy 
Captain  (Massford  and 
his  corps  of  assistants, 
and  he  is  now  iiririnj; 
the  appropriation  of  a 
special  .  fund  for  ad- 
vuiieinir  the  service. 
Iiefore  lie  retires  from 
ollice.  next  April,  the 
LTeneral  desires  to  see  a 
new  war  halloon  in 
complete  workinj;  or- 
der. I'laiis  have  been 
made  liy  which  the  air- 
ship can  he  liidit  in 
Denver  at  a  cost  of 
about  jiiie-third  of  that 
required  in  th<-  manu- 
facture of  the  Gcmi'it 
Mi/i  r  in  France.  Cap- 
tain (Jl.-issford  esti- 
mates that,  with  the 
assistance  of  Seri;eanl 
Baldwin,  he  can  turn 
out  the  balloon  c  m- 
plete  for  sTUO.  No 
such  balloon  h$<  is  coii-^ 
templated  has  ev<'r 
lieen  made  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and 
tin-  pnxess  will  be 
watched  with  lireat  in 
tcrest  by  aeronauts  in 
all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

"  The  object  of  hav 
in;:  two  war  balloons 
in  the  signal  corps  is 
for  the  purpose  of 
makim;  exhibitions  at 
dilTerent  i)os*,s  where 
the  army  is  located, 
and  j.Mvin<;  signal  mm 
an  o|>portuidty  to  learn 
how  to  oiHTllle  the 
bidloons  at  <litTerent 
<-Ieratioiis  alul  under 
Various  eircumstaiiees. 

Applications  have  Iwen  nuideat  Wushiuglon  by  heads  ot  thesis;- 
nal  departments  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  Sun  Francis»o,  Cal., 
uskiiii;  that  the  Oi  m  ni!  .\fi/i  r  \k-  sent  to  those  i>oinis  to  lie  tested 
by  the  s|H'cialists  of  the  department.  Thi'  (piction  at  once  pre- 
sented itself,  that  if  the  balloon  park  is  to  be  permanently  located 
at  Fort  Loijan  one  balloon  could  not  till  the  reiiuiremen't.s,  an<i  it 
would  be  ne<'i'ssary  to  have  at  least  two  balloons  lit  the  coni- 
maud  of  tlie  department  if  the  Meld  is  to  fie  satisfactorily  cov- 
ered.    The  jilan   which  (ieneral    McCook   favors   is   for  one 
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balloon  to  Im'  kept  at  Fort  Loiraii  and  its  companion  to  be  sen 
over  tlie  country  in  eUarire  of  a  competent  ollicer.  The  hydro 
iren  jras  for  inilatin;;  the  balUxms  is  to  be  nianufactureil  ir 
Fort  FjOiran  ami  shipped  in  iron  cylinders  to  points  where  tin 
piTambulatin;;  balloon  is  on  exhibition.  The  apparatus  fo: 
ni.iiiufactiiriiiir  the  i:as  is  almost  eom|>lete,  and  the  first  ship 
iiieiit  of  •riis  will  111'  made  in  a  f<'w  days.  'I'he  tuties  will  In 
.Sent  to  Fort  Kiley,  where  the  (}<  iiii-.il  Sli/i'r  has  lieen  kept  un 
til  exiieriments  can  be  jierfornied  iM'fore  the  cavalry  am! 
.•irtillery  school.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  tests  thf  ballooi. 
will  be  biindlei]  up  and  sent  to  Denver,  where  it  is  to  fie  per- 
manently locateti." 

The  oliioersin  chargi 
of  the  tialloon  corps 
liave,  of  course,  kept 
themselves  informe(l 
of  all  the  exiK'rimenI-; 
and  investigation^ 
which  liave  Iwen  ma<ti- 
in  aeroimuticnl  mat- 
ters, and  Captain 
(;iassford,  who  is  in 
char!;<'  of  the  ITnited 
States  balloons  nt  Den 
ver,  is  reported  to  have 
i;iven  as  liis  opinion, 
after  years  of  study  of 
the  subject,  tliat  the 
aeroplane  will  finally 
prove  to  lie  the  solu- 
tion of  the  vexe<l  prob- 
lem. The  French  «li- 
rigiblc  ballcKins  have 
!iot  attaiiK'd  a  perfec- 
tion that  entitles  tlieni, 
in  the  opinion  of  Cap- 
tain (ilassford,  to  seri 
ous  attention  when 
compared  with  the  air- 
ship that  has  l>eeii 
ilevelojied  by  Maxim. 
The  experiments  of 
Maxim  prove  that  11 
machine  can  l)o  made 
siillicientlv  jmwerful 
and  light" to  lift  itself 
into  the  air.  The  ex- 
periments also  prove 
that  the  aeroplane  will 
lift  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  balloon  of  the 
same  weight,  and  that 
it  can  be  driven 
through  the  air,  by 
means  of  a  screw  pro- 
peller, at  a  great  rate 
of  speed.  Mr.  Maxim 
fakes  the  position  that 
if  the  French  balloon 
experts  had  six-nt  half 
the  money  on  aero 
plane  experiments  that 
tliey  have  expended  in 
fruitless  attempts  at 
making  diri);ible  bal- 
loons, the  Mying  ma- 
chine wciiild  Ih;  as  com- 
mon as  the  torpe<lo- 
boat.  The  one  feature 
in  experimentation 
which  Maxim  has  not 
reached  is  the  attempt 
to  steer  the  aeroplane 
through  the  air.  In 
Sergeant  H  aid  win, 
who  has  had  years  of 
jiraetical  experience  in 
riding  in  balloons  and 
llighfs  through  the  air,  Captain  Glass- 
is  a  man  who  is  especially  adapted  to 
make  the  supreme  test.  Captain  Glassford  "furnishes  the 
technical  knowledge,  and  lialdwin  jiuts  the  plans  Into  exe- 
cution. 

Our  Denver  contenijiorary  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  Captain  (iliussford  "  hopes  to  be  able  to  take  up  the  flying 
machine  at  the  jioint  it  lias  reached  through  the  remarkable 
exiMTiments  of  lliram  S.  Maxim,  and  build  a  machine  that 


liikintr  |>arachute 
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;i  cjirry  ii  nuvifjutor  tliruiigh  the  uir  :iiul  at  tho  same  time 
I  1h>  u"n(l<'r  full  control." 


ON  THE  PROBLEM  OF  AERIAL  NAVIGATION 


In  our  lust  issue  we  puMi^licii  ;iii  article  liy  William  Bossc 

.  •,   tliis  suIiji'L-t.   ill  ■niiicli  a  nfrrciicc  was  ma<l<-  to  cni^rav- 

•js  tliiit  were  iiiinlvi'rteiilly  oinitli-cl.     We  tliereforc  reprint 

..I  portion  of  llirr  Hossf'sarlicle  referring  to  the  eiii;raviii!;s, 

■  iirether  witli  them. 

Tliis  constitutes  tlie  witiiifrnme,  whieji  is  now  covereil  witli 
•me  licht  stiill.  wliieh  latter  must  project  somewhat  over  the 

■  ir  end  of  tlie  rilis  ;  sneli  wini;  surface  Iveirij:  intended  to 
irld  to  the  air  pressure  more  and  more  towanl  its  rear  edjje. 
if  course  the  couplinjr-rods  are  not  cnvenid,  as  that  would 

nilerfere  with  the  free  display  of  the  elasticity  of  the  wins: 
surface.  If  now  this  ]iair  of  winirs — one  on  each  side  of  the 
vehicle— is  so  connected"  witli  the  treadle  that  with  the  down- 
ward movement  ol  the  treadle  the  winjrs  are  also  moved  down- 
ward, the  main  ri'quirenients  of  the  system  art-  jriven. 

The  accDnipaiiyini;  tlrawiiigs  illustrate  the  intcudeil  wing 
motion  :is  follows  ; 

Fig.  I,  <»  is  a  rigid  portion  of  the  wagon  ;  //  /»  are  two  eipuil 
ernnks,  rotating  as  indicated,  ami  raising  and  lowering  the 
liar  and  "  wing-carrier  ;"  c,  which,  while  in  motion,  remains 
lurallel  to  the  ground  plane. 


:a 


Fig.  '.2  shows  the  win:.'s  on  both  sides  ol  the  wagon,  to  wit  : 
'' '',  the  <  rank  ]>ins(V)  ;  c  <■,  the  "  wing-carriers  ;"  </,  the  cross- 
l»eam.  or  main  wing  arm,  to  which  the  wing-surfaces  are 
attached,  and  extended  over  the  elastic  ribs  /■  <. 

The  surfaces  are  slightly  curved  upward,  hut.  owing  to 
their  elasticity,  arc  dellected  ujiward  during' the  down-stroke, 
so  that  a  considerahle  romp:)nent  of  the  "  ])ush"  causes  the 
wings  to  rise  ugain,  under  the  iiilliience  of  the  forward  motion, 
like  11  kite  inclined  at  a  very  small  angle  ;  this  play  continuing 
on  and  on. 


SOARING  FLIGHT. 


mcasurecl  in  reference  to  the  air,  their  speed  would  be  something 
near  <H)  miles  an  liour.  Inder  such  cir<:unistance8  the  tilt  of 
the  wing  would  Ik-  very  slight  indeed,  and  the  ratio  of  the  re- 
sistance to  the  lift  would  probably  lie  less  than  one-fortieth, 
even  though  the  weight  of  the  bird  evceeded  i  lbs.  i>er  square 
foot.  If  we  assume  the  bird  travels  at  this  speed,  and  any 
wind  l>e  bh)wing  which  changes  velocity  by  10  nules  every  10 
seconds,  also  assume,  as  in  the  previous ciise,  that  the  accelera- 
tion and  retardation  of  the  bird  is  I  ft.  jK-r  se<'ond,  and  that 
the  as'crage.  relative  dllTerence  of  wind  amounts  to  ;i  nules  per 
hour  as  in  the  jirevious  caw,  then  the  sustaining  value  of  Unit 
wind  becomes  not  less  than  i'tKi'  -^  W,  of  19.2  miles  an  liotir. 
Uoughly  speaking,  this  might  account  for  :!»t  (ter  cent,  of 
the  power  reipiired  in  tiight  ;  the  balanci',  judging  from  the 
peculiar  bii/zing  noise  made  by  soaring  birds  in  tiight.  is  pos- 
sil)ly  furnished  bj  a  very  rapid  but  almo.st  invisible  uiotion  ol 
the  pen  feathers  of  the  wing.  A.  M.  IIkuuino. 


Af/rwiiL-uii  1  do  not  take  the  .same  view  in  explaining  the 
tiight  of  soaring  birds  as  Professor  f.angley  .so  ably  advanced 
in  his  article  on  the  "  Inleinal  Work  of  the  Wind,"  I  would 
nevertheless  like  to  suggest  that  Professor  J.  15.  .lohnsnn  has 
allowed  a  .yery  eonsiilerable  error  to  crec|>  into  his  discussion 
of  the  pa|>eL  If  wc  make  the  same  assumptions,  a  wind  alter- 
nating l)etween  i.'i  and  ;'..")  miles  per  hour  every  W  seconds,  and 
an  average  acceleration  and  retardation  in  the  bird's  speetl  of 
1  ft.  jier  second,  it  is  then  (|Utte  true  that  the  nhitiiY  eejority 
nirus  from  imthimj  tn  Jivi  tiu'hx  /«  ;■  //"'/r,  fimf  thiit  its  tircrxffi-  i* 
itlnint  tinii'  iiiiti'M  jier  hour.  This  much  is  ijuite  correct,  but  the 
»ii»tiiiiilHf!  niliie  of  that  relative  wind  is  not  e(|nivalent  to  a 
wind  of  only  :i  miles,  because  the  sustaining  value  of  two  winds 
diH-s  not  vary  as  the  lirst  power  of  their  ratio,  but  as  .«ome 
higher  i>ower,  which  possibly  exceeds  the  S(iuare,  and  therefore 
that  relative  :'■  miles  is  e(iuivalent  to  a  wind  of  I  :i;i-  —  :it)-  = 
IS  "-"i  miles  per  hour  in  its  sustaining  elTect. 

Now,  an  albatross  is  generally  believeil  to  be  able  to  breiist 
and  advance  against  a  gale  of  i'M  miles  an  Ii<mr,  I  will  not 
guarantee  that  such  is  the  case  ;  but  admitting  that  soaring 
liirds  can  move  from  place  to  place  at  a  speed  of  'M  miles  or 
more,  it  is  quite  jwssible  that  if  their  irregular  course  were 
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l>rit!XO  the  twenty-s<'ven  j-ears  that  1  have  had  charge  of 
the  editorial  work  ot' L' ArrfJiiiute  it  has  \yovn  my  privilege  to 
publish  the  description  of  many  kin<ls  of  appanitus  designed 
lor  work  in  aerostatics  ami  aviation  :  I  have  published  many 
scientitic  j>apers,  written  by  authors  among  whom  may  l)e 
found  the  names  of  the  mo>t  eminent  scientists  of  our  d.iy, 
and  certainly  this  litis  been  a  cause  of  great  satisfaction  to  me. 

1  have  hiui  a  certain  ilesire  for  a  long  time— I  would  have 
liked  to  publish  consecutive  tables  of  all  the  works  that  b.ave 
api>eared  during  this  lojig  j>eriod  of  time.  My  old  friend. 
Gabriel  de  la  Landelle,  has  often  t-ormcnte«l  n»e  with  this  re- 
frain : 

"  .>ly  dear  friend,  you  oiij;lit  to  publish  every  ten  years  an 
indexed  table  of  all  your  articles,  in  order  to  render  them  ea.sy 
of  access  to  those  in  search  of  information." 

I  have  always  rei)Hed  that  I  had  no  time  to  do  such  a  piece 
of  work  as  that  ;  and  if  some  young  man  would  undertake  it 
1  would  give  him  my  heartiest  encouragement. 

I.a  Landelle  would  Siiy  ;  "  Ah  !  if  1  were  only  yoUBg  I 
woidd  undertake  this  tjisk." 

Uut  La  Landelle  is  dead,  and  nobody  secme<l  desirous  of 
undertaking  such  a  burden,  when  I  received  a  book  whicli  luis 
in  some  ways  takp'n  the  place  of  the  work  which  I  desire<l,  at 
h-ast  in  that  portion  of  it  which  touches  the  api)aratus  of  avia- 

114111. 

Mr.  Octave  Chanute,  President  of  the  Congress  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, and  of  the  .Verial  Conference  hehl  in  Chicago,  has 
just  published  a  book  regarding  the  numerous  attempts  which 
liave  bi'cn  made  in  the  coiistniction  of  apparatus  for  aviation. 

Mr.  Clianntc  had  found  in  /.'A' r"ii<iuU  the  greater  portion 
of  the  do<-ument.s  which  he  publishes,  where  he  has  done  l>ct- 
ler  than  merely  make  a  catalouue  of  them,  in  that  he  has  add- 
ed his  own  jiersonalitv  and  has  done  his  work  with  the  i>er- 
sistcnej-  of  a  eonvincec!  aviator  and  an  engineer  of  the  highest 
merit. 

Infortunately  his  work  is  written  in  Kuglish.  I  hojie, 
nevertheless,  that  Mr.  Chanute,  who  speaks  and  writes  French, 
wouM  lie  willing  to  make  the  translation  of  his  work  into  our 
langutige.  and  do  it  himself.  Mr.  Chanute "s  book  will  be  ot 
the  greatest  advantage  in  the  study  of  aviation,  but  it  will  f>e 
particularly  useful  to  me. 

I  very  often  receive  visits  fioni  inventors  who  declare  that 
they  have  found  the  solution  of  the  problem.  Kinely-nine 
times  out  of  one  liiindre<l  the  invention  is  jiublic  projierty  ; 
and  sometimes  when  1  tell  this  to  the  inventor'  he  as.sumes  a 
very  lofty  attitinle  in  saying,  ''  But  how  can  you  prove  it  to 
me,  sir,  that  my  -idea  has  already  lieen  published  ':"  In  order 
to  do  this  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  search 
through  the  tiles  of  L'Airo/nniti'.  I  have  not  done  this  for 
w.int  of  time  ;  and  the  inventor  has  gone  away  convinced  that 
I  have  been  merely  desirous  of  preventing  ]>rogressive  men 
from  bringing  out  their  ideas  and  of  discouraging  them. 

Hut  the  thing  will  tie  more  simjile  now.  1  have  only  to 
open  Mr.  Chanute's  Ixiok  to  ]>oint  out  the  <lescription  and* the 
design  of  the  apparatus  to  the  toi-rlin'iiit  promoter.  It  is  true 
that  this  method  may  not  always  succeed. 

Three  years  ago  1  received  a  visit  from  a  gentlenmn  who  an- 
nounced Uiat  he  was  going  to  alxilish  taxes,  8uj>pres8  war. 
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etc.  (this  is  the  usual  formula),  by  nicaas  of  a  flying  machine 
whicli  he  had  iuvented. 

I  asked  him  if  lie  had  any  intention  of  deriving  tlie  iittual 
benefits  of  this  iuveution  by  taking  out  a  patent,  lie  declared 
he  would  be  an  idiot  if  he  did  not  derive  some  beacSt  from  so 
marvellous  an  idea,  and  (urlhermorc  he  had  children,  and  that 
he  was  resolved  to  leave  tbcm  an  immense  fortune. 

I  tried  to  make  him  understand  that  his  invention  was  not 
patentable,  for  it  had  beea  described  a  long  lime  previously  in 
a  number  of  L' Aeronaut,  dated  fifteen /ears  back. 

He  cried  :  ' '  What !  because  some  clown  has  caused  an  arti 
cle  to  appear  iu  your  paper  which  is  more  or  less  like  mine, 
cannot  I,  a  citizen,  an  iuQuential  elector,  have  an  idea  patented 
which  would  give  power  and  glory  to  my  country  and  fortune 
to  myself  ?  But  in  such  a  case  as  that  your  paper  is  a  danger 
to  all  the  world  and  ought  to  be  burned  in  the  public  sijuare 
at  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  Furthermore,  I  am  resolved 
not  to  follow  your  advice.  I  am  going  direct  to  my  patent 
agents,  who  have  promised  to  get  my  invention  patented. 
When  that  is  accomplished,  I  will  go  to  the  Government,  and 
from  tliem  I  will  demand  three  million  francs  and  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  If  the  Government  will  not  accept 
this  proposition  I  will  exploit  my  patent  myself." 

And  he  went  away  and  never  came  back.  But  I  learned 
afterward  that  he  spent  all  his  propertv  in  patents  and  fruit 
less  attempts,  and  thatJie  was  in  deep  dejection. 

Another  instance  less  sad  than  that  occurred  more  recently. 

We  know  that  Gabriel  de  la  Landelle,  in  his  treatise  on  avia- 
tion ("  Traite  d'Aviation  ")  published  the  design  of  a  project- 
ed aeroplane  raised  in  llic  air  by  vertical  screws  and  propelled 

by  horizontal  screws.  A  short  lime  afterward  a  certain  jour- 
nal attributed  the  idea  of  a  similar  apparatus  to  an  inventor  of 
whom  it  had  a  great  deal  to  say.  A  few  days  afterward  an- 
other journal  published  an  indignant  letter  from  a  man  who 
claimed  that  he  had  flown,  and  that  the  invention  was  his. 

Mr.  Chanute's  book  will  do  away  with  cases  where  money 
is  wasted  in  fruitless  experiments,  and  especially  in  patents 
and  taxes,  which  the  State  imposes  upon  people  who  think 
they  have  discovered  something.  It  is  very  certain,  if  we 
could  have  all  the  money  that  has  been  spent  in  patents  for 
aeronautical  devices,  we  would  have  enough  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Chanute  begins  with  the  history  of  mechanical  birds, 
then  he  touches  helicopters,  and  finally  aeroplanes.  All  of  his 
descriptions  are  made  complete  by  engravings,  taken  for  the 
most  part  from  L' Aeronaute. 

This  work  is  an  instrument  for  important  study  ;  it  is  con- 
densed into  3UU  pages,  and  is  edited  by  a  man  whose  compe- 
tency nobody  can  doubt.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chanute,  sharing 
in  the  general  opinion  prevailing  in  England  and  America, 
shows  his  preference  for  the  aeroplanes.  M.  du  Hauvell  a 
long  time  ago  demonstrated  this  idea  mathematically  ;  but  M. 
Veyrin,  by  his  recent  experiments,  has  given  an  impetus  to 
the  theory  of  aeroplanes. 

We  know,  since  Launoy  and  Bienvenu  (1792,  Academic  des 
Sciences)  that  an  apparatus  can  be  raised  vertically  into  the 
air  by  means  of  screws  expending  a  force  of  6  kilogrametres 
per  kilogram. 

We  know  that  screws  on  a  horizontal  shaft  can  propel  an 
apparatus  horizontally  by  expending  a  force  increasing  as  the 
cube  of  velocity.  As  I  have  already  said,  Gabrielle  de  la 
Landelle  desired  to  use  horizontal  and  vertical  screws  at  the 
same  time  ;  but  a  casual  examination  will  show  that  vertical 
screws,  by  becoming  useless  after  leaving  the  earth,  would  be 
extremely  detrimental  in  presenting  a  very  large  surface  to 
resist  advancement.  The  desire  has  therefore  beea  to  replace 
the  ascensional  screws  by  a  large  suspending  plane. 

Recent  calculations  demonstrate  that  the  resistance  to  the 
advancement  of  the.se  planes  by  an  enormous  surface  would  be 
almost  as  great  as  that  produced  by  elongated  balloons. 

M.  Ilenoir  proposed  in  1872  to  use  oblique  screws  {f/ Aero- 
naute, January,  1873,  page  23),  but  never  put  his  idea  into 
execution.  Then  M.  Veyrin  has  shown  practically  that  by  in- 
clining a  vertical  screw  and  by  a  system  of  displacing  the  cen- 
tre of  gravitv  we  can  obtain  with  this  oblique  screw  a  high 
horizontal  velocity.  Then  what  good  comes  from  embarrass- 
ing one's  self  with  the  immense  surfaces  of  aeroplanes,  when 
by  simply  changing  the  construction  of  the  screw  we  can  at- 
tain the  same  results  ? 

I  do  not  think  that  inclined  screws  (Vaillent)  are  worth  as 
much  as  flapping  wings.  I  do  not  say  more  than  that  M. 
Veyrin  has  demonstrated  that  his  apparatus  has  the  same 
chance  of  success  with  actual  motors  (he  does  not  think  so 
himself)  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  demonstrated  that 
he  ought  not  to  trouble  himself  any  more  with  aeroplanes  hav- 
ing screws  on  a  vertical  shaft. 

Abel  Hurbad  de  Villenecvk. 
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This  volume  contains  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Conference,  which  were  first  published  in  Aeronautics,  an  1 
includes  the  following  papers,  with  discussions  of  many  (.f 
them  : 

Preliminary  Address  of  the  World's  Congress  Committf 
on  an  International  Conference  on  Aerial  Navigation. 

Opening  Address.    By  O.  Chanute,  C.E. 

The  Problem  of  Aerial  Navigation.  By  C.  W.  Hastings 
Civil  Engineer,  deceased. 

The  Internal  Work  of  the  Wind.  By  S.  P.  Langley,  Seen 
tary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Anemometry.  By  S.  P.  Ferguson,  Blue  Hill  Meteorological 
Observatory. 

The  Air  Propeller.  By  H.  C.  Vogt,  Naval  Experimenter, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

The  Elastic  Fluid  Turbine  as  %  Jlotor  for  Aeronautical  Use. 
By  J.  H   Dow,  Mechanical  Engineer,  Cleveland,  O. 

Notes  on  Materials  of  Aeronautic  Engineering.  By  Profe^^- 
sor  R.  H.  Thurston,  Director  of  Sibley  College,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Flying  Devices.  By  G.  Crosland  Taylor,  F.U.G.S.  and 
A.I.E.E.,  Helsby,  England. 

Atmospheric  Ousts  and  their  Relation  to  Flight,  Bj  Pro- 
fessor A..  F.  Zahm.  Professor  Notre  Dame  University,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

Sailing  Flif^ht.  From  Observations  made  at  Constantine, 
Algeria.  By  J.  Bretonniere,  Engineer  and  Observer,  Con- 
stantine, Algeria. 

Theory  of  Sailing.    Bv  W.  Kress,  Vienna,  Austria. 

Soaring  Flight.     By  E   C.  HutTaker,  C.E.,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

"Theory  of  boaring  Flight.  By  Ch.  de  Louvrie,  Engineer, 
Combebizon,  France. 

The  Mechanics  of  Flight  and  "  Aspiration."  By  A.  M. 
Wellington,  Memb2r  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

On  the  Action  of  Birds'  Wingf  in  Flight.  By  B.  Baden 
Powell,  Lieutenant  Scot's  Guards,  England. 

Notes  on  the  Designing  of  Flying  Machines.  By  J.  D. 
Fullerton,  Major  Royal  Engineers,  England. 

Aeroplanes  and  Flying  Machines.  By  W.  Kress,  Vienna, 
Austria. 

Note  on  an  Elastic  Screw.     By  W.  Kress,  Vienna,  Austiia. 

The  Advantage  of  Beating  Wings.  By  Ch.  de  Louvrie, 
Engineer,  Combebizon,  France. 

Stability  of  Aeroplanes  and  Flying  Machines.  By  Profes 
sor  A.  F.  Zahm,  Notre  Dame  University,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

Flying  Machines,  Motors  and  Cellular  Kites.  By  Lawrence 
Hargrave,  Experimenter,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Suggestions  and  Experiments  for  the  Construction  of  Aerial 
Machines.  By  F.  H.  Wenham,  Engineer,  Goldsworth,  Eng- 
land. 

Methods  of  Experimentation.  By  A.  P.  Barnett,  Experi- 
menter, Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Learning  How  to  Fly.  By  C.  E.  Duryea,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neer, Peoria,  111. 

A  Programme  for  Safe  Experiments.  By  L.  P.  Mouillard, 
Observer,  Cairo,  Egypt. 

Exjjeriments  with  Hexagon  and  Tailless  Kites.  By  W.  \. 
Eddy,  Experimenter,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 

Some  Experiments  with  Kites.  By  .1.  Woodbridge  Davis, 
New  York  City. 

Manufacturing  Hydrogen  Gas  Balloons.  By  C.  E.  Myers, 
Aeronautical  Ensineer,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

Natural  Gas  Balloon  Ascensions.  By  C.  E.  Myers,  Aero- 
nautical Engineer,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

Flotation  c.  Aviation.  By  Professor  De  Volson  Wood, 
Stevens'  Institute,  lloboken,  N.  J. 

Mana'uvring  of  Balloons.  By  C.  E.  Myers,  Aeronautical 
Engineer,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

Systematic  Investigation  of  Upper  Air.  By  M.  W.  Harring- 
ton, Chief  of  Weather  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Observations  from  Balloons.  By  C.  C.  Coe,  Aeronaut, 
Ridge  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Balloon  Meteorology.  By  C.  E.  Meyers,  Aeronauticnl  En- 
gineer, Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

Scientific  Results  Gained  by  Balloons.  By  H.  A.  Hazen, 
Weather  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Explorations  of  the  Upper  Atmosphere.  By  N.  de  Fon- 
vlelle. 

Ten  Miles  above  llie  Eanb.    Discussion  by  H.  A.  Hazen. 

Appendix  containing  discussions  of  some  of  the  papers. 

The  above  volume  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  paper  on  the  Deterioration  of 
LocDmotire  Boilers  through  the  Effects  of  Expansion,  the 
publication  of  which  is  commenced  in  another  column.  It  is 
written  by  Herr  Lentz,  the  designer  of  the  stayless  boiler,  and 
contains  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  regarding  the 
strains  to  which  steam-boilers  are  exposed,  which  has  been 
ascertained  by  his  own  and  the  experiments  of  others. 


The  action  of  the  railroads  centriDg  in  Chicago  relative  to 
the  modiQcation  of  the  Rules  of  Interchange  has  bad  the  ap- 
parent effect  of  cau&lng  the  General  Committee  of  the  Master 
Car-Builders'  Association  to  send  out  a  circular  asking  for  the 
opinions  of  the  members  as  to  the  advisability  of  so  modifying 
the  rules  that  owners  are  liable  for  all  ordinary  repairs,  and 
that  inspection  shall  be  for  safety  rather  than  pecuniary  pro- 
tection. The  rules  of  interchange,  simple  in  their  first  formu- 
lation, have  grown  by  yearly  accretions  and  the  decisions  of 
the  Arbitration  Committee,  until  they  are  now  such  a  ponder- 
ous mass  that  the  layman  makes  no  pretence  of  understanding 
their  conditions.  It  would  seem  that  they  have  liecome  so 
heavy  that  they  are  about  to  go  to  pieces  by  their  own  weight. 


We  recently  had  occasion  to  note  that  the  immunity  from 
serious  damage  shown  by  the  Chinese  armored  battleships  in 
Uie  Yaloo  fight  was  to  be  used  before  the  Naval  Committee 
as  an  argument  for  the  construction  of  additional  armored  bat- 
tleships for  the  United  States.  It  seems  that  this  argument 
has  had  a  further  strengthening  by  the  action  of  the  Japanese, 
who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  experience  gained  in  this 
war,  and  have  ordered  two  batllesliipa  that  are  to  be  built  on 
the  Thames.     They  are  to  have  a  displacement  of  12,350 


^ 


ftARY 


tons,  a  length  of  370  ft.,  a  breadth  of  73  f^  The  armor  is  to 
extend  for  226  ft.,  and  is  to  be  from  10  in.\^18  in.  in  tbi^' 
ness.    The  H.P.  is  to  be  4,000.     Two  IS-in/^^^fc^o^^t^  Ql^* 
rifles  will  be  behind  14  in.  of  armor.     Such  is  one  <  " 

lical  nnval  lessons  of  the  war,  and  the  first  Steps  of  Japan  .  - 
toward  the  assumption  of  a  place  as  a  maritime  power,  bw  '. 
present  navy  consisting  of  cruisers  and  torpedo-l)oats. 


POSSIBLE  SOURCES  OF  FUEL  ECONOMY  IH 
LOCOMOTIVES. 


Last  month  we  published  some  comments  on  a  paper  read 
before  the  Western  Railway  Club  by  Mr.  William  Forsyth,  on 
Locomotive  Fuel,  which  contained  a  special  inquiry  into  "  the 
heat  values  of  Western  coal. ' '  In  this  paper  he  made  the  state-  : 
ment  that  the  fuel  used  in  1893  on  the  road  with  which  he  is 
connected  (the  Chicago.  Burlington  &Quincy)cost  $1,291,108. 
In  his  paper  he  says,  further,  that  "  in  1885  the  Chicago,  Bur* 
lington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company  had  an  exhaustive  series 
of  tests  made  of  all  the  Illinois  coals  that  were  then  used." 
The  results  of  these  tests  were  given  in  a  table  in  which 
"  Streator"  coal  was  taken  as  the  standard,  the  cost  of  which 
at  the  mine  was  $1.30  per  ton.  He  then  gives  the  comparative 
evaporative  value  of  17  different  kinds  of  Illinois  coal,  the 
cost  of  each  at  the  mine,  and  the  actual  value  Compared  Witb 
Streator  coal.  Thus  the  comparative  evaporative  value  of 
Streator  coal  being  assumed  to  be  1,  that  of  the  second  on  the 
list  was  only  .724,  so  that  if  Streator  was  worth  $1.30  per  ton, 
then  relatively  the  second  sample  was  worth  only  $1.05,  where- 
as it  cost  $1.45,  which  means  that  if  the  company  bought  that 
kind  of  coal  they  would  be  paying  88.1  per  cent  more  for  it 
than  its  actual  worth.  The  third  sample  was  shown  to  have  a 
relative  value  of  .793,  and  was  therefore  worth  only  99  cents  and 
cost  $1.25,  so  that  its  price  would  be  more  than  26  per  cent, 
greater  than  its  value. 

The  average  cost  of  the  16  inferior  qualities  of  coal  tested 
was  $1.34,  and  its  average  comparative  value  was  only  .857 
and  its  actual  value  $1.15,  so  that  if  the  orders  of  tlie  com- 
pany bad  been  distributed  equally  among  those  16  kinds  of 
coal  instead  of  buying  Streator,  the  loss  would  have  been  19 
cents  per  ton,  or  over  14  per  cent. 

The  importance  to  a  railroad  company  of  knowing  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  coal  it  buys  is  obvidus.  In  the  case  liefore 
us,  if  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company 
had  bought  none  but  the  second  kind  of  coal  instead  of 
Streator  il  would  have  lost  $491,912.14  ;  and  if  it  had  been 
supplied  with  the  third  kind  the  loss  would  have  lieen  $339,- 
561.40  ;  and  if  it  had  distributed  its  orders  equally  among  all 
the  kinds  of  coal  used,  the  loss  would  have  been  $180,755.12. 
The  additional  expense  of  handlindtthe  greater  quantity  of  coal 
required  would  doubtless  have  ^^9  the  excess  of  cost  up  to 
$450,000,  $350,000,  or  $200,000  in  these  hypothetical  instances. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Forsyth's  paper  and  the  object  of  mak- 
ing these  calculations  was  to  show  the  importance  to  a  railroad 
company  of  knowing  what  Xhe  actual  value  is  of  the  fuel  which 
it  buys.  This  should  l)e  determined  by  some  adequate  tests, 
and  not  be  a  matter  of  mere  surmise.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  ordinarily  the  value  of  the  fuel  which  is  bought  and 
used  by  railroad  companies  is  not  ascertained  by  any  investi- 
gations or  tests  worthy  of  credence.  Too  often,  too,  like  the 
oscnlatory  exercise,  the  purchase  of  coal  goes  by  favor  and  not 
by  merit  alone.  Some  director  or  director's  friend  is  interested 
in  a  coal  mine,  and  his  influence  is  sufficient  to  secure  the 
orders  for  fuel,  whether  it  is  the  best  or  not,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  machinery  is  made  to  understand  that  tests  of  it 
would  be  distasteful  to  those  who  are  higher  in  authority  than 
he  is,  and  so  the  company  goes  on  and  uses  inferior  fuel  for 
years  at  a  loss  to  its  stockholders,  but  with  a  profit  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  coal  mine.    The  points  which  it  18  iuteuded  to  em- 
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phasize  here  are,  first,  that  comparatively  few  companies  ever 
make  any  comparative  tests  of  fuel  which  are  reliable  ;  and, 
second,  that  it  is  of  very  great  importance  from  an  economical 
point  of  view  that  they  should,  and  that  the  probabilities  are 
tliat  on  most  roads  a  considerable  saving  could  be  made  if  the 
coal  iised  was  subjected  to  rigid  tests  to  ascertain  its  actual 
value.  In  these  hard  times  it  would  seem  as  though  every 
railroad  company  would  want  to  know  with  absolute  certainty 
what  the  real  value  is  of  the  fuel  which  It  buys. 

There  is  no  source  of  economy  in  locomotives  which  has 
probably  received  more  attention  than  that  of  the  valve  gear 
and  the  distribution  of  steam  in  the  cylinders.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  so  much  thought,  ingenuity  and  experiment  has  been 
devoted  to  it,  it  is  still  true  that  in  nearly  all  locomotives,  espe- 
cially those  which  run  at'a'.high  speed,  there],i8'a  very  consid- 


Fig.  I. 

SKCTION   OF  PISTON   AND   VALVE,    EXPRESS   LOCOMOTIVE 
NORTHEASTERN  RAILWAY. 

erable  loss  of  economy,  partly  from  an  imperfect  admission  of 
steam  to  the  cylinders  and  also  from  back  pressure  resulting 
from  imperfect  valve  gearing  and  contracted  exhaust  nozzles. 
These  ditflculties  have  seemed  to  \>e  almost  inseparable  from 
the  use  of  the  link  motion  ;  and  some  months  ago  *  the  query 
was  suggested  in  these  columns  whetlier  a  return  to  some  of 
the  old  forms  of  valve  gear,  in  which  separate  cut-off  valves 
were  used,  or  some  modification  thereof,  might  not  be  attended 
with  advantage.  A  late  number  of  Engineering  (February  1) 
contains  engravings  of  a  heavy  express  locomotive  rebuilt  for 
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.    '  VALVK  ARRANGEMENT,  EXPRESS  LOCOMOTIVE  NORTHEASTERN  RAILWAY. 
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the  Kortheastern  Railway  of  England,  with  a  single  pair  of 
driving-wheels  7  ft.  7i  in.  diameter,  showing  the  valve  gear 
and  indicator  diagrams  taken  therefrom.  These  are  calculated 
to  lead  to  the  inference  that  a  separate  cut-oS  valve  may  not 
be  needed  in  order  to  get  a  practically  perfect  distribution  of 
steam  in  locomotive  cylinders  even  at  speeds  as  high  as  60 
miles  an  hour.  We  reproduce  herewith  fig.  1,  which  shows  a 
sectional  view  of  the  cylinders  and  steam-chest  of  this  engine. 

•  April  Ikst. 


The  cylinders  are  19  in.  diameter,  and  are  inside  the  frames  and 
connected  to  a  cranked  axle  of  the  usual  English  type.  Two 
pistons  8  in.  in  diameter  form  the  valves.  An  enlarged  sec- 
tion of  the  steam  ports  is  shown  in  fig.  2,  the  packing  of  one 
of  the  valves  being  also  shown  in  section  in  the  right-hand 
side.  The  lap,  it  will  be  seen,  is  IJ  in.  The  throw  of  the 
eccentrics  is  5}  in.,  but  the  eccentric  rods  are  connected  to  the 
ends  of  the  links  so  that  the  full  throw  of  the  eccentrics  is  not 
communicated  to  the  valves.  A  single  exhaust  nozzle  is  used. 
which  on  one  of  the  engravings  is  marked  4}  in.  and  on  an 
other  5i  in  diameter.  On  a  third  view  it  is  represented  as  of 
smaller  diameter  than  on  either  of  the  others,  but  the  dimen- 
sion is  not  given.  We  are  not  able  to  reconcile  these  differ 
ences  unless  it  be  that  in  some  way  the  size  of  the  nozzle  is 
adjustable  In  a  manner  not  clearly  shown  in  the  engravings. 
Figs.  3  to  11  represent  indicator  diagrams  taken  with  this 
gear.  Our  readers  will,  we  think,  agree  with  us  in  thinking 
that  these  diagrams  are  very  remarkable.  Probably  no  link- 
motion  valve  gear  has  ever  shown  such  a  perfect  distribution 
of  steam.  The  corners  at  the  points  of  admission  and  cut  off. 
it  will  be  seen,  are  as  sharp  as  though  drawn  by  a  skilful 
draftsman,  and  in  some  of  the  diagrams  the  expansion  curve  is 
slightly  better  than  a  theoretical  curve  would  be.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  the  particulars  more  fully  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  these  diagrams  were  made.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  about  the  link  or  its  connections.  Is  the 
perfection  of  these  diagrams  due  to  some  peculiarity  of  the 
piston  valves  or  of  the  exhaust  nozzles  ?  It  will  probably  be 
safe  to  say  that  these  diagrams,  if  compared  with  the  average 
of  steam  distribution  on  ordinary  locomotives,  would  represent 
an  economy  of  at  least  10  per  cent,  in  the  consumption  of 
steam.  If  this  is  due  simply  to  the  design  of  the  valves  or 
their  gear  we  have  an  economy  which  is  not  dependent  upon 
any  unattainable  perfection  of  skill  or  discipline  in  the  men. 
but  which  would  be  inherent  in  the  mechanism  of  the  gear. 
It  may  be  added  that  it  is  stated  by  the  Engineer  that  "  this 
type  of  engine  was  originally  designed  by  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Worsfiell,  when  Locomotive  Superintendent  of  the  line,  it 
being  then  fitted  with  compound  cylinders  ;  but  in  the  course 
of  rebuilding,  as  the  cylinders  required  renewing,  the  engines 
have  been  fitted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Worsdell,  the  present  Loco- 
motive Superintendent,  with  non-compound  cylinders  provid- 
ed with  piston  valves,  and  with  very  mtiafactory  retults."  (The 
italics  are  ours.)  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  this  is  conclusive 
evidence  against  compound  engines,  because  we  don't  know 
how  good  or  how  bad  this  particular  compound  engine  was 

which    was    altered. 
To  replace  a  bad  com- 
pound engine  with  a 
good  simple  one  may 
be  a  gain,  while  such 
a  change  would  not 
be  desirable  if  a  com- 
pound    locomotive 
was  of  the  best  type. 
Of  the  change,  how- 
ever, by  parties  who 
•t  one  time  had  sufii- 
cient  confidence  in  the 
compound  system  to 
give  it  a  very  thorough  trial,  it  may  be  observed — as  some  one 
did  when  he  found  a  live  trout  in  the  milk— that  "  it  was 
strong  circumstantial  evidence."    What  is  especially  pointed 
out  here  is  that  if  a  perfection  of  valve  gear  equal  to  that 
which  is  shown  by  the  indicator  diagrams  which  Mr.  Wors- 
dell has  made  is  attainable,  it  would  represent  a  consider- 
able economy,  which  it  may  be  assumed  would  be  equal  to  10 
per  cent. 
Last  month  we  reprinted  a  table  (page  60}  showing  the  per- 
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ceiitage  of  saving  of  fuel  by  heating  feed  water.  That  table 
showed  that  with  feed  water  having  an  initial  temperature  of 
60"  there  would  be  a  saving  of  14  per  cent,  if  it  was  heated  to 
220°  with  steam  at  60  lbs  pressure.  It  would  be  about  13  per 
ceut.  for  steam  of  175  lbs.  Another  table  published  with  tlus 
number  and  compiled  by  another  manufacturer  of  feed-water 
beiiters  agrees  very  closely  with  the  one  we  gave  last  month. 
Tliat  such  a  theoretical  saving  is  possible  by  heating  feed  water 
can  be  demonstrated,  and  has  been  proved  practically  a.  great 
many  limes.  But  feed-water  heaters  have  been  tried  on  loco- 
motives a  hundred  or  more  times  and  have  always  been  aban- 
doned, notwithstanding  their  economy.  The  reason  seems  to 
be  this  :  the  urgent  and  obvious  end  to  be  attained  on  a  rail- 
ro:td  is  to  get  the  traffic— that  is,  the  cars  to  be  hauled— over 
the  road.  Sometimes  this  must  be  done  with  insufficient 
equipment  in  the  motive  power  department.  At  such  times 
if  one  or  more  locomotives  are  disabled  the  delay,  inconvenience 
and  annoyance  of  having  traffic  congested  is  at  once  apparent 


question  arises  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  devise  a  feed- 
water  heater  which  would  not  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  or 
which,  if  it  did,  woul^^  delay  the  engine  to  which  it  was 
attached,  and  the  maif^Hpce  of  which  would  not  be  so  costly 
as  to  eat  up  all  or  most  or  the  theoretical  saving  ?  Feed-water 
heaters  are  very  commonly  used  on  stationary  engines,  and 
are  found  to  be  economical  and  reliable  in  that  service.  It  ia 
hard  to  see  why  there  should  be  any  inseparable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  their  use  on  locomotives. 

Last  month  (page  89)  an  account  was  also  published  of  some 
experiments  made  at  Durlach  (which,  it  was  erroneously  slat- 
ed, was  in  Switzerland  ;  it  in  reality  is  in  Bavaria)  with 
Schmidt's  superheated  steam  boiler  and  engine.  Some  remark- 
able results  are  reported  with  this.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  economy  resulting  from  the  use  of  superheated  steam,  and 
with  improvements  which  have  been  made  of  late  years  in 
lubricants  which  can  now  be  obtained  to  withstand  higher  tem- 
peratures than  animal  oils  will,  a  degree  of  superheating  seems 
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to  all  who  are  responsible  for  the  working  of  the  road,  and  it 
then  fails  in  its  primary  purpose,  end  and  aim.  Consequently 
there  is  a  storm  of  indignation  at  once.  If  the  cause  is  feed- 
water  heaters,  the  argument  is  apt  to  be  expressed  profanely, 
and  the  locomotive  superintendent  is  or  may  be  ordered  to  take 
off  these heaters.  Now,  supposing  that  there  is  an  in- 
creased consumption  of  coal  as  a  consequence  of  their  removal. 
Probably  few  people  will  ever  know  it.  The  trains  will  or 
may  be  going  over  the  road  regularly  day  after  day,  and  un- 
less some  one  with  an  aptitude  for  statistics  should  analyze 
the  accounts  of  fuel  consumption,  or  if  no  such  accounts  are 
kept,  no  one  will  know  whether  13  per  cent,  more  or  less  of 
coal  is  burned.  The  locomotive  superintendent  and  his  subor- 
dinates might  be  happy  under  these  circumstances,  and  the 
superintendent  and  manager  be  content  in  their  ignorance, 
whereas  if  an  apparatus  which  was  saving  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  fuel 'Should  delay  a  few  trains,  probably  the  lot  of 
the  locomotive  men  would  not  be  a  hap^  one.    Now  the 


to  be  practicable  which  a  decade  or  more  ago  always  resulted 
in  failure.  An  economy  of  about  20  per  cent,  seemed  to  be  indi- 
cated by  the  experiments  referred  to.  The  great  saving  due  to 
the  use  of  superheated  steam  has  long  been  known  ;  the  difficul- 
ties have  always  been  in  the  practice  and  not  in  the  theory. 
Our  correspondent  wrote  that  "  this  subject  is  being  steadily 
investigated  over  here."  There  is  good  reason  for  expecting 
important  advantages  from  this  source. 

As  we  are  not  aiming  at  strict  accuracy,  but  only  making  a 
probable  hypothesis,  it  may  be  stated  that  an  economy  of 
aboi)t  14  per  cent,  seems  to  be  possible  by  simply  ascertaining 
the  relative  quality  of  coal  bought.  In  other  words,  the  ex- 
perience on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  indi- 
cates that  the  best  coal  on  that  line  is  14  per  cent,  better  than 
the  average  ;  and  if  a  railroad  company  or  any  other  pur- 
chaser has  no  means  of  knowing  which  is  the  best,  they  are 
likely  to  get  an  average. 

Second,  the  difference  resulting  from  the  use  of  a  perfect 
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valve  gear  compared  with  one  which  is  imperfect  may  and 
probably  would  be  as  much  as  10  per  cent  or  possibly  more  in 
the  fuel  consumption.  * 

Third,  a  saving  of  14  per  cent,  seems  to  be  possible  from  the 
use  of  a  feed-water  heater. 

Fourth,  a  saving  of  30  per  cent,  appears  to  be  within  reach 
by  using  superheated  steam. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  the  fuel  consumption  on  a  road  is 
represented  by  $1,000,000  ;  if  14  per  cent,  was  saved  by  simply 
testing  it  and  learning  which  was  the  best  quality  to  buy,  the 
$1,000,000  would  be  reduced  to  $360,000.  If,  now,  we  save 
10  per  cent,  by  an  improved  valve  gear,  the  million  is  reduced 
to  $774,000.  If  feed- water  heaters  should  save  14  per  cent., 
then  the  cost  of  fuel  would  be  lowered  to  $665,640  ;  and  if 
superheated  steam  should  fulfil  its  promise  of  20  per  cent,  sav- 
ing, the  fuel  account  would  be  brought  down  to  $532,513. 
Now,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  debit  side  to  this  account  to 
which  it  would  be  impossible  perhaps  now  to  assign  any  even 
approximately  correct  value,  and  the  attempt  will  not  be 
made.  The  only  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show  that  an 
economy  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  half  the  cost  of  the  fuel  Is 
possible.  That  this  is  not  a  mere  visionary  theory  was  shown 
in  an  article  in  these  pages  (December,  1894,  page  .533)  in  which 
statistics  were  given  which  proved  that  "  in  the  best  perform- 
ance of  locomotives  the  fuel  consumption  is  only  half  that  of 
the  average  performance  on  well-managed  railroads." 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  the  cost  of  such  economies  may  be 
greater  than  the  saving,  and  what  may  also  be  a  serious  obsta- 
cle is  that  the  appliances  required  to  secure  some  of  these  sav- 
ings might  interfere  seriously  with  the  traffic  of  a  railroad. 
But  this  difficulty  may  not  be  an  insurmountable  one.  It  may 
be  possible,  for  example,  to  devise  a  feed-water  heater  and  a 
steam  superheater  which  would  not  interfere  seriously  with 
the  regular  working  of  a  locomotive.  An  economy  of  nearly 
or  quite  50  per  cent,  would  permit  of  a  considerable  number 
of  debit  charges  for  extra  expenses.  In  these  days,  when  in- 
telligence and  scientific  mctliods  are  applied  to  almost  all  in- 
dustries, it  would  seem  as  though  it  would  be  worth  while  for 
some  railroad  company  or  perhaps  a  number  to  employ  some 
thoroughly  competent  expert  to  proceed  m  a  cautious  and 
tentative  way  to  see  what  may  be  done  in  this  direction.  The 
person  to  succeed  in  this  line  of  investigation  must,  however, 
be  something  more  than  a  practical  mechanic  or  a  college  pro* 
fessor  or  graduate  of  a  technical  school.  It  is  true,  he  ought 
to  be  a  practical  mechanic  and  have  the  resources  of  a  college 
professor  available,  and  l>e  an  ingenious  inventor  with  a  head 
which  would  always  be  as  level  as  the  surface  of  a  quiescent 
pond.  Wanted,  such  a  person,  and  one  or  more  railroad  com- 
panies with  sufficient  intelligence,  liberality  and  enterprise  to 
employ  him  to  make  investigations  on  the  lines  indicated. 
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The  ELB.vfBNTAKV  Principles  ok  MKcnANics.  Vol.  I. 
KiNKM.\TiC8.  By  A.  J.  Du  Bois.  New  York :  John 
Wiley  &  Sons.    225  pp. 

Mechanics  is  a  typical  science.  Its  fundamental  principles 
conform  so  perfectly  with  nature  that  the  resulte  derived 
therefrom  are  considered  as  interpretations  of  nature.  The 
mathematician  includes  in  his  formulas  the  whole  planetary 
system,  and  uses  his  analysis  in  the  discussion  of  phenomenon 
so  remote  as  to  require  decades  of  years  for  the  physical  phe- 
nomenon to  reach  the  earth. 

The  foundation  for  this  grand  science  was  laid  by  Galileo 
nearly  300  vears  ago  in  his  discovery  of  tlie  simplest  of  the 
laws  of  motion,  and  Descartes  added  an  impetus  to  the  ideas 
thus  promulgated.  Newton  less  than  150  years  ago  estab- 
lished his  law  of  gravitation,  and  La  Grange  about  a  century 
ago  published  his  incomparable  work,  "  Le  Mecanique  Analy- 
tique,"  in  which  he  proposed  to  establish  general  formulas, 
the  simple  development  of  which  would  enable  one  to  solve 


special  problems.  In  his  day  this  subject  was  studied  by  very 
few,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  teach  it  in  general  courses 
of  instruction,  and  the  stvle  in  which  La  Orange  presented  the 
subject  was  adapted  only  to  mature  and  strong-minded  stu- 
dents. L'Bcole  Poly  technique,  however,  which  contained  in  its 
faculty  La  Place,  La  Grange,  Poisson  and  others,  taught  it  In 
all  its  severity.  It  sometimes  requires  the  labors  of  a  vark'iy 
of  minds  and  years  of  effort  to  modify  methods  of  analysis 
and  processes  of  reasoning  so  as  to  make  a  subject  available 
for  the  average  student.  This  fact  makes  excusable  the  pro- 
duction of  many  liooks  upon  a  science,  although  some  of  them 
may  fall  short  of  the  ideal  standard  of  an  expert. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  years  among  writers  to 
treat  mechanics  under  three  heads  :  Kinematics,  Statics  aud 
Kinetics.  There  is  an  advantage  in  this,  since  it  enables  the 
writer  to  keep  more  prominently  in  view  one  particular 
thought,  and  to  develop  that  more  thoroughly  ;  but  there  i.s  a 
disadvantage  by  separating  the  solution  of  higher  problems 
into  parts,  one  part  being  in  one  place  and  the  remaining  part 
in  another,  the  different  places  sometimes  being  in  different 
books.  To  a  student  who  acquires  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  the  advantage  of  the  former  probably  greatly  out- 
weighs the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

The  work  before  us  treats  only  of  kinematics,  and  the  sul> 
ject  is  very  fully  developed.  Several  modem  terms  are  prop- 
erly introduced,  as  "scalar,"  "vector,"  "  hodograph."  K 
simple  glance  at  its  pages  shows  one  how  much  there  is  in 
dynamics  that  is  included  in  mere  motion  and  the  relations  of 
motion,  and  would  seem  to  leave  a  small  field  for  kineti<  9 
proper. 

It  is  noticed  that  the  author  makes  a  proper  distinction  Ik' 
tween  speed  and  velocity  without  making  a  distinction  in  the 
symbols  represeuting  them,  the  letter  v  being  used  to  indicate 
both  ;  while  the  rate  of  change  of  speed  is  indicated  by  tlie 
letter  a,  and  the  rate  of  change  of  velocity  by  the  letter  .;'. 
Memory  is  aided  by  association  ;  and  when  it  can  convenientiv 
be  done  should  be  used  in  science.  The  letter  t>,  the  initial  of 
velocity,  is  in  very  general  use  ;  and  a,  the  initial  of  accelem- 
tion,  may  be  used  with  good  eflfect  in  a  similar  way. 

Although  in  kinematics  motions  are  to  be  discussed  without 
regard  to  the  agents  producing  them,  the  author  has,  in  some 
cases,  introduced  the  term  "  force,"  as  on  page  99,  where  "  at- 
tractive force"  and  "  repulsive  force"  are  used  tocxplain  nega- 
tive and  positive  accelerations.    It  also  appears  in  other  places. 

Some  solutions  are  given  both  with  the  use  of  the  calculus 
aud  without.  Some  may  prefer  to  study  a  subject  in  this  way  : 
but  as  time  is  short  and  art  is  lonir,  we  fancy  that  most  students 
who  have  not  a  knowledge  of  the  calculus  will  prefer  a  book 
in  which  it  is  not  thrust  before  their  eyes  ;  and  those  who  are 
able  to  use  it  will  not  care  to  have  other  methods  in  their  way. 
It  appears,  from  a  remark  of  the  author,  that  it  was  iulendeil 
to  aid  the  student  in  choosing  an  abridged  course  by  means  of 
"  larger  type ;"  but  this  feature,  if  indeed  it  exists,  is  not 
sufficiently  apparent.  The  appearance  of  the  typography  is 
not  as  pleasing  to  our  eye  as  that  of  many  other  works  issued 
by  this  well-known  firm. 

The  examples  are  numerous  and  varied,  and  well  designed 
to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  theories  .  On  the  whole,  it  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

"  Science."  This  paper,  after  a  brief  suspension,  also 
comes  in  a  new  form,  the  pages  of  which  are  a  little  larger 
than  the  ordinary  magazines.  It  will  hereafter  l)e  conducted 
by  the  following  editorial  committee :  8.  Newcomb,  Mathe- 
matics ;  R.  8.  Woodward,  Mechanics  ;  E.  C.  Pickering,  As 
tronomy  ;  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  Physics  ;  R.  H.  Thurston,  En- 
gineering ;  Ira  Remsen,  Chemistry  ;  Joseph  Le  Conte,  Geol- 
ogy ;  WT  M.  Davis,  Physiography  ;  0.  C.  Marsh,  Paleontol 
ogy  ;  W.  K.  Brooks,  Invertebrate  Zofllogy  ;  C.  Hart  Merriani, 
Vertebrate  Zoology  ;  N.  L.  Britton,  Botany  ;  Henry  P.  Os- 
born.  General  Biology  ;  H  P.  Bowditch,  Physiology  ;  J.  S. 
Billings,  Hygiene  ;  J.  McKeen  Cattell,  Psychology  ;  Danief 
Q.  Brfnton,  J.  W.  Powell,  Anthropology. 

It  is  published  at  41  East  Foity-ninth  Street,  New  York. 

Elasticitaet  cnd  Festigkeit  (Elasticity  and  STRENorn 
OF  MATER1AI.S).     By  C.  Bach,  Professor  of  Mechanical  En 
gineeiing.  Technical    High    School,  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
with  Illustrations  and  15  Phott'gravures.    Second  Edition. 
Berlin  :  Julius  Springer,  1894.     432  pp.,  6  X  9  in. 
The  typographical  work  in  this  book  and  the  paper  on  which 
it  is  printed  are  so  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  books  of  sim- 
ilar nature  printed  in  this  country,  that  they  are  worthy  of 
notice.    The  photogravures  are  illustrations  of  test  specimens, 
and  aside  from  being  interesting  and  instructive,  are  artistic  io 
execution. 
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The  general  features  of  the  book,  as  well  as  its  value,  are 
pretty  accurately  set  forth  in  the  preface. 

Tlie  work  is  largely  mathematical,  but  it  is  written  with 
uDusual  cleame8»,  and  each  subject  is  practically  complete 
within  itself.  It  is  didded  into  seven  parts,  these  being  sub- 
divided into  chapters  and  paragraphs.  The  paraerraph  is  really 
the  unit,  and,  as  the  number  of  each  is  printed  at  the  head  of 
ih(  page  on  which  it  appears,  it  becomes  very  easy  to  look  up 
11  reference  when  one  is  made  to  another  paragraph. 

The  first  part  treats  of  straight  beams  subjected  to  simple 
cases  of  tension,  compression,  bending  and  buckling.  In  this 
part  the  author  substitutes  for  the  commonly  used  modulus  of 
elasticity  A  "coefficient  of  elasticity,"  this  coefficient  being 
simply  the  reciprocal  of  the  well-known  modulus.  He  defends 
this  change  ver^  justly  as  being  in  the  direction  of  reason, 
being  more  readily  used  from  the  fact  that  it  is  applied  direct- 
ly rather  than  in  a  reciprocal  manner,  and  that  it  is  a  fact 
which  needs  no  assumption  of  impossible  conditions  ;  later  on 
be  introduces  also  a  coefficient  of  shear  rather  than  a  modulus 
of  shear. 

The  mathematical  determinations  are  supplemented  by  the 
results  of  original  experiments  made  by  the  author,  and  also 
by  results  from  other  sources.  The  change  of  form  and  nature 
of  fractures  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  plates,  and  this  experi- 
mental  feature  is  common  to  most  of  the  articles  ;  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  work. 

The  author  shows  that  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  for  some 
materials,  commonly  considered  constant  wiihia  certain  limits 
of  sttain,  is  not  so  in  cast  iron,  a  material  so  commonly  used  in 

the  construction  of  machinery.  The  law  of  variation  for  this 
is  given  f^raphicalty. 

The  intluence  of  different  shapes  of  test  pieces  on  the  results 
is  clearly  shown,  especially  in  relation  to  cast  iron. 

The  second  part  treats  of  torsion  and  shear  in  straight  beams. 
Torsion  of  beams  of  other  section  than  circular  are  treated  at 
considerable  length.  Thesubjectis  elaborated  by  experiments 
and  well  illustrated  by  photogravures  showing  nature  of 
changes. 

The  third  part  treats  of  work  performed  in  the  elastic  changes 
under  the  conditions  treated  in  the  previous  parts 

The  fourth  part  treats  of  the  effect  of  combined  stresses  in 
straight  beams,  such  as  tension,  shear,  etc.  This  part  is  par- 
ticularly instructive  in  showing  the  fallacies  which  often  exist 
in  proportioning  parts  for  one  kind  of  strain  only  when  an- 
other is  present  and  is  really  the  more  important. 

The  fifth  part  treats  of  the  effect  of  stresses  in  beams  which 
are  not  originally  straight.     The  hook  is  specially  discussed. 

The  sixth  part  treats  of  the  strains  in  cylindrical  and  spheri- 
cal vessels  subjected  to  liquid  pressures  from  inside  and  out. 

The  seventh  part  treats  of  flat  plates  of  various  shapes  sub- 
jected to  pressure,  as,  for  instance,  manhole  covers,  etc. 

The  book  is  of  value  to  the  student  from  its  clear  mathe- 
matical determinations,  some  of  which  are  evidently  new  in 
method  at  least.  It  is  also  of  value  to  the  practical  man  who 
does  not  wish  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  following  the 
author  through  his  demonstrations  from  the  experimental  data 
given  and  from  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  each  subject  treated 
the  result  arrived  at  is  given  in  a  very  concise  manner  in 
double-leaded  type. 

Pbocbkdings  of  the  International  Electrical  CoNORBse, 
held  in  Chicago.  August  21-25,  1893.  Published  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  26  Ciortlandt 
Street,  New  York.    488  pp.,  6  X  »i  in.     $3. 

The  proceedings  of  this  notable  gathering  of  electricians 
will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  electrical  engineers  generally. 
It  covers  so  broad  a  field  that  a  review  in  the  space  that  is  avail- 
able is  impossible.  We  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
simply  a  list  of  papers  and  discussions,  which  is  as  follows  : 

Opening  of  Congress  ;  Proceedings  of  the  Chamber  of  Dele- 
gates ;  Proceeding  of  Section  A  ;  On  the  Analytical  Treat- 
ment of  Alternating  Currents,  by  Professor  A.  Macfarlane  ; 
Complex  Quantities  and  their  Use  in  Electrical  Engineering, 
l)y  Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz  ;  General  Discussion  of  the  Cur- 
rent Flow  in  Two  Mutually  Related  Circuits  Containing 
Capacity,  by  Frederick  Bedell,  Ph.D.,  and  Albert  C.  Crehore, 
Ph.D.  ;  Explanation  of  the  Ferranti  Phenomenon,  by  Dr.  J. 
Sahulka  ;  Measurements  of  the  Energy  of  Polyphase  Currents, 
by  A.  Blondel ;  The  Extended  Use  of  the  Name  Resistance  in 
Alternating  Current  Problems,  by  Professor  W.  E.  Ayrton  ; 
Proceedings  of  Section  B  ;  Signalling  through  Space  by 
Means  of  Electric  Magnetic  Vibrations  ;  Ocean  Telephony,  by 
Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  ;  Materials  for  Wire 
Standards  or  Electrical  Resistance,  by  Dr.  Stephen  Lindeck  ; 
Some  Measurements  of  the  Temperature  Variation  in  the  Elec- 
trical Besiglftnge  of  a  Sample  of  Copper  ;  Note  on  Photometric 


Measurement,  by  Professor  B.  F.  Thomas  ;  A  Pair  of  Electro- 
static Voltmetres  ;  On  a  Method  of  Governing  an  Electric 
Motor  for  Chronographic  Purposes  ;  Iron  for  Transformers, 
by  Professor  J.  A.  Ewing,  F.R.S.  ;  London  Electrical  Engi- 
neering Laboratories,  by  Professor  Andrew  Jamieson,  Member 
Inst.  C.  E.,  F.R.S.S.E.,  etc.  ;  Transformer  Diagrams  Experi- 
mentally Determined,  by  Dr.  Frederick  Bedell  ;  On  an  Im- 
proved Form  of  Instrument  for  the  Measurements  of  Magnetic 
Reluctance,  by  A.  E.  Kennelly  ;  Variation  of  P.  D.  of  the 
Electric  Arc  with  Current,  Size  of  Carbons  and  Distance 
Apart,  by  Professor  W.  E.  Ayrton,  F.R  S.  ;  Light  and  Heat 
of  the  Electric  Arc,  by  M.  J.  Violle  ;  On  the  Maximum  Kffl- 
ciency  or  Arc  Lamps  with  Constant  Watts,  by  Professor 
H.  S.  Carhart ;  The  Periodic  Variation  of  Candle  Power  in 
Alternating  Arc  Lights,  by  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  Ph.D.  ; 
New  Researches  on  Uie  Alternating  Current  Arc,  by  A.  Blon- 
del ;  On  the  Continuous  Current  Arc  and  Its  Employment  as  a 
Photometric  Standard,  by  A.  Blondel ;  On  the  Source  and 
Effects  of  Harmonics  in  Alternating  Circuits,  by  H.  A.  Row- 
land ;  Proceedings  of  Section  C  :  Rotary  Mercurial  Air  Pumps, 
by  Dr.  F.  Schulze  Berge  ;  Underground  Wires  for  Electric 
Lighting  and  Power  Distribution,  by  Professor  Dugald  C. 
Jackson  ;  Various  Uses  of  the  Electrostatic  Voltmetre,  by  Dr. 
J.  Sahulka  ;  A  New  Incandescent  Arc  Light,  by  Louis  B. 
Marks  ;  Direct  Current  Dynamos  of  very  High  Potential,  by 
Professor  Panels  B.  Crocker  ;  Multiphase  Motors  and  Power 
Transmission,  by  Dr.  Louis  Duncan  ;  Exhibit  of  Tesla  Poly- 
phase System  at  the  World's  Fair,  by  C.  F.  Scott ;  Discussion 
on  Power  Transmission,  by  Dr.  L.  Bell,  Mr.  Still  well.  Profes- 
sor 8.  B.  Thompson,  Professor  Forbes  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Stein- 
metz ;  A  Novel  Method  of  Transforming  Alternating  into 
ContiDuous  Currents,  by  Dr.  Charles  Pollak  ;  Discussion  on 
Power  Transmission,  Continued,  by  Professor  Forbes,  Professor 
H.  A.  Rowland,  Professor  D.  C.  Jackson.  Dr.  L.  Bell,  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Bradley,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  Dr.  Keith,  Mr. 
Lemp,  Mr.  F.  C.  Hasson,  and  Dr.  Louis  Duncan  ;  Note  on  the 
Variation  of  Capacity  of  Insulated  Wires  with  Temperature, 
by  Herman  S.  Herin^  ;  The  Tesla  Mechanical  and  Electrical 
Oscillators  ;  International  Electrical  Congress  Banquet ;  Final 
General  Meeting. 

Practice  and  Theory  op  the  Injector.  By  Strickland  L. 
Kneass,  C.E.  New  York:  John  Wiley  <fc  Sons.  132  pp., 
5}  X  9  in.    11.50.  7 

Usually  a  reviewer  is  agisted  in  learning  an  author's  aim 
and  scheme  in  writing  his  book  by  a  preface.  In  the  present 
instance,  as  there  is  no  such  introduction,  the  book  itself  and 
what  it  contains  is  the  only  source  from  which  we  can  learn 
what  the  purpose  of  the  author  was  in  writing  it. 

Tlie  beginning  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  early  history  of 
the  injector  from  its  invention  in  1858  by  Henri  Jacques 
Giflard— to  whom  the  honor  is  due— down  to  the  present  time, 
when,  as  the  author  tells  us,  more  than  500,000  of  these  instru- 
ments or  machines  have  been  manufactured  in  this  country. 
The  next  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  development 
of  the  principle  of  this  wonderful  appliance.  Both  of  these 
chapters  are  admirably  clear  and  satisfactory.  They  ape  fol- 
lowed by  another  short  one  which  is  very  excellent  it^Ms  pur- 
pose and  execution.  Its  title  is  Definition  of  Terms— Descrip- 
tion of  the  Important  Parts  of  the  Injector — Their  Functions. 
This  will  be  a  great  help  in  bringing  about  a  uniform  nomen- 
clature. This  purpose  would  have  been  still  further  promoted 
if  a  good  engraving,  as  large  as  the  page  would  admit,  of  a 
modem  injector  had  been  given,  with  names  of  the  different 
parts  either  inscribed  on  them  or  indicated  by  reference  let- 
ters, with  a  list  of  names  appended. 

The  three  following  chapters  are  devoted  respectively  to 
The  Delivery  Tube,  The  Combining  Tube,  and  the  Steam  Noz- 
zle— Efficiency  of  Various  Types— Effect  of  Different  Shapes 
and  Proportions.  A  theoretical  investigation  of  the  functions 
of  each  of  these  parts  and  accounts  of  experimental  investiga- 
tions are  given.  These  chapters  are  followed  by  another  on 
The  Action  of  the  Injector,  which  contains  a  full  statement  of 
its  theory,  to  a  considerable  extent  treated  mathematically,  the 
results  of  which  are  checked  off  by  reference  to  experimental 
investigation. 

Chapter  VIII  is  on  Application  of  the  Injector— Foreign  and 
American  Practice — Description  of  Various  Patterns  of  Injec- 
tors, in  which  the  machines  made  by  different  makers  are  illus- 
trated and  described. 

A  word  of  criticism  of  the  illustrations  would  seem  to  be  in 
order  here :  none  of  them  are  very  good,  and  some  are  very 
bad,  notably  those  on  pages  91  and  92.  In  these  days  of  cheap 
engraving  there  is  no  excuse  for  an  author  or  publisher  giving 
his  reader  an  ugly  blotch  like  that  on  page  91.  In  describing 
complictttec]  meph^nism,  the  draftsman's  art  is  as  essential  ag 
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the  skill  and  lucidity  of  an  author.  The  writer  of  the  book 
under  review  signs  himself  C.  E.  Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  most  civil  engineers  seem  to  hold  iu  contempt,  or  at  least 
do  not  assign  to  the  art  of  a  draftsman,  its  real  value,  espe- 
cially in  the  exposition  of  mechanical  subjects.  Let  it  be 
hoped  that  for  a  future  edition  the  author  will  secure  the  co- 
operation of  a  good  mechanical  draftsman,  who  is  well  up  in 
the  sesthetics  of  his  craft.  Such  assistance  would  add  im- 
mensely to  the  pleasure  with  which  the  book  may  be  read, 
and  would  greatly  facilitate  a  comprehension  of  it.  Vitupera- 
tion of  this  kind,  however,  aimed  at  a  minor  fault,  is  perhaps 
partial  injustice  to  an  author  who  has  given  us  an  excellent 
book  on  a  subject  of  which  heretofore  there  has  l)een  no  satis- 
factory exposition. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  some  excellent  recommendations 
are  given  with  reference  to  the  size  of  injectors  which  should 
be  used,  and  the  methods  of  testing  them.  The  handling  and 
repair  of  injectors  is  treated  in  two  short  paragraphs  at  the 
end  of  the  last  chapter.  Not  sufficient  attention  or  space 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  tliis  branch  of  the  subject,  consid- 
ering how  many  persons  are  interested  in  it.  A  comprehen- 
sive chapter  on  the  pathology  and  another  on  the  therapeutics 
of  iniectors  would  doubtless  be  gratefully  received  by  those 
who  have  the  care  and  must  operate  such  instruments,  which 
are  often  the  cause  of  much  anxiety  and  provocation.  Mr. 
Kneass  has  given  mechanical  engineers  the  best  book  in  exist- 
ence on  the  subiect  on  which  he  has  written,  and  one  which 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  and  be  studied  by  every  person  who 
is  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  use  of  those  invaluable  appli- 
ances for  feeding  boilers.  It  is  admirably  clear  iu  expounding 
the  principles  of  these  more  or  less  mysterious  machines.  It 
is  brought  up  to  date  in  both  its  theory  and  practice,  and  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  its  engravings  it  may  be  commended 
to  all  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  which  it  was 
written  to  elucidate. 

It  is  our  duty  to  add  another  word  of  animadversion,  to  be 
administered  this  time  to  the  publisher.  We  refer  to  the 
quality  of  the  paper.  It  is  made  of  wood  pulp,  which  breaks 
on  being  folded.  Before  the  rising  generation  have  turned 
their  toes  upward  into  a  permanently  vertical  position  Mr. 
Kneass'  excellent  book— if  the  whole  edition  is  printed  on 
paper  like  that  in  the  copy  before  us — will  have  passed  into 
the  dust  of  decay,  and  future  generations  will  lose  the  light 
which  it  could  shed  on  the  "  state  of  the  art"  and  of  the  prac- 
tice in  the  use  of  the  appliances  which  he  describes  so  well. 
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The  Memphis  Briix-.e.  A  Report  to  George  H.  Nettleton, 
President  of  the  Kansas  City  and  Memphis  Railway  &  Bridge 
Company.  By  George  S.  Morrison,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Memphis  Bridge.     New  York  :  John  Wiley  &  ^ns. 


TRADE   CATALOGUES. 


In  1894  the  Master  Car-Builders'  Association,  for  conven- 
ience in  the  filing  and  preservation  of  pamphlets,  catitlogues, 
specifications,  etc.,  atlopted  u  nunil)er  of  standard  sizes.  The 
advantages  of  conforming  to  these  sizes  liave  been  recognized, 
not  only  by  railroad  men,  but  outside  of  railroad  circles,  and 
many  engineers  make  a  practice  of  immediately  consigning  to 
the  waste-basket  all  catalogues  that  do  not  come  within  a  very 
narrow  margin  of  these  standard  sizes.  They  are  given  here 
in  order  that  the  size  of  the  publications  of  this  kind,  which 
are  noticed  under  this  head,  may  he  comparetl  with  the  stand- 
ards, and  it  may  be  known  whether  they  conform  tiiereto. 

STANDARDS : 

For  postidcard  circulars 3f  in.  X  6i  in. 

X  3i  in.  X  6  in. 

' '    Pamphlets  and  trade  catalogues '-<  6    in.  x  9  in. 

(9    in.  X  12  in. 
Specifications  and  letter  paper 8i  in.  x  10}  in. 


Facts  Worth  Knowing  about  Pressure  Reoulatorb 
(Reducing  Valves)  and  Pump  Governors  ok  Practical 
Value  to  all  Steam  Users.  By  the  Foster  Engineering 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J.     40  pp.,  4}  X  64  in. 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  describe  and  set  forth  the 
advantages  of  the  Foster  pressure  regulator  and  its  superior- 
ity  over  other  devices  for  doing  the  same  work.  It  gives  very 
good  wood-engravin^fs  of  the  device,  with  »n  explftofttlon  of 


its  construction,  a  statement  of  the  weak  points  of  other  regu- 
lators, and  of  the  advantages  of  the  one  which  the  Foster  com- 
pany .make.  These  are  all  excellent  in  their  way,  but  they 
seem  to  be  arranged  in  a  wrong  order.  If  the  description 
given  on  pages  14  to  18  had  been  given  first,  and  the  com- 
mendation of  the  Foster  regulator  and  the  derogation  of  others 
afterward,  they  would  all  have  been  more  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion. The  good  points  of  this  regulator  are  clearly  set  fortli, 
however,  and  that  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  publication. 
The  Foster  Company  also  make  steam  gauges  and  the  Mc- 
Dowell inside  safety  chuck-valve  for  locomotives,  the  use  of 
whicli,  or  of  one  equally  good,  should  be  compulsory  on  all 
locomotives. 


The  Norton  Improved  Ball-bbabihs  Ratchet  Screw 
Jacks.  Manufactured  by  A.  O.  Norton,  Boston,  Mass.  2'i 
pp..  H  X  7}  in. 

The  ball-bearing  feature  of  these  jacks  is  described  as  fol- 
lows by  the  manufacturers  :  "  To  the  upper  end  of  the  screw- 
is  fastened  a  steel  gear  ;  a  hardened  tool-steel  plate  encircles 
the  hub  and  rests  on  the  body  of  the  said  gear,  on  which  arc 
placed  circular  trains  of  hardened  steel  balTs  held  in  place  by 
rings  between  the  rows.  In  the  top  or  head  of  the  sliding 
sleeve  is  placed  another  haidened  tool-steel  plate  with  a  holt 
in  the  centre,  through  which  the  end  of  the  screw  projects. 
When  the  jack  is  assembled  the  sleeve  slides  down  over  the 
screw  and  standard,  the  bearing  plate  in  the  head  resting  on 
the  balls  on  the  plate  on  the  gear,  so  that  the  whole  weight  is 
carried  by  the  balls  between  the  steel  plates,  which  act  as  h 
thrust  bearing  between  the  screw  and  head  of  the  sleeve,  re- 
ducing the  friction  and  increasing  the  lifting  power  of  the 
jack." 

Various  forms  of  this  and  also  of  non-ball-bearing  jacks  iu 
tended  for  different  purposes  are  illustrated  and  described,  and 
testimonials  are  given  of  their  efficiency. 


Catalogue  and  Pkice-List  op  Keuffel  &  Esser  Com- 
pany, Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Drawing  Materials 
and  Surveying  Instruments.     404  pp.,  8{  X  5^  in. 

Probably  no  better  notice  of  this  volume  can  be  given  than 
that  which  the  Keuffel  &  Esser  Company  have  had  written, 
and  which  is  contained  in  a  letter  received  with  it.  In  this 
they  say  : 

This  edition  is  not  a  reprint  from  former  ones,  but  has 
been  rewritten  and  revised  and  enlarged  by  more  than  100 
pages.  While  we  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  our  line  of  busi- 
ness— drawing  materials  and  surveying  instruments — we  have 
endeavored  to  omit  nothing  in  this  line  which  is  good  and  re- 
liable, and  our  catalogue  therefore  represents  the  latest  real 
improvements  and  piogress  made  since  our  last  edition. 

"  We  also  bring  a  great  amount  of  explanatory  matter,  such 
as  a  short  treatise  on  drawing  paper,  a  valuable  explanation 
about  drawing  instruments,  explanations  of  planimeters  and 
similar  instruments,  an  exhaustive  description  of  the  progress 
of  surveying  instruments,  an  illustrated  p>aper  on  verniers  and 
their  application,  colored  details  of  the  most  improved  style  of 
graduating  levelling  rods,  directions  for  reading  elevations  by 
aneroids,  explanations  about  field  glasses,  etc. 

"  There  are  distributed  through  the  catalogue  a  number  of 
half-tone  views  (from  photographs)  of  the  several  departments 
of  our  store  and  factories.  These  will  be  of  interest  also,  be- 
cause they  will  enable  the  reader  who  does  not  know  us  to  dis- 
tinguish between  our  catalogue,  to  a  great  extent  of  special 
lines  and  makes,  and  many  other  catalogues  which  are  indi- 
vidual only  on  their  title-page  and  obsolete  in  their  contents." 

The  half-tone  engravings  referred  to  are  admirable,  but  have 
hardly  had  justice  done  them  in  the  printing,  as  the  paper  on 
which  they  appear  is  not  suited  for  that  kind  of  work.  It  i$ 
especially  to  be  regretted  that  the  engraving  of  the  beautiful 
front  of  their  new  building  has  not  had  full  justice  done  to  it. 

Probably  many  an  impecunious  draftsman  will  turn  green 
with  envy  in  looking  through  this  book  on  seeing  the  many 
iidmirablu  instruments  and  materials  used  in  his  craft,  and 
which  are  described  and  illustrated  therein.  The  mere  enu- 
meration of  these  would  take  much  more  space  than  can  be 
devoted  to  this  subject.  'Those  who  have  occasion  to  use 
drawing  materials  or  surveying  instruments  should  send  for 
the  book. 


Tub  Goubebt  Feed-water  Heater  ;  also  Engine  Con- 
denser AND  Distilling  Condenser.  The  Goubert  Manu- 
facturing Company,  New  York.     40  pp.,  6  X  9  in. 

The  manufacturers  have  here  illustrated  and  described  the 
various  forms  of  apparatus  which  they  are  manufacturing,  and 
have  indicated  their  uses  and  the  methods  of  its  application. 

The  lUustratioin  »re  excellent  woodcuts,  and  the  descriptions 
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are  generally  clear  and  satisfactory,  but  would  have  been  more 
so  if  some  letters  of  reference  had  been  used  ia  the  lest  and  in 
the  engravings  so  as  to  designate  th6  parts  referred  to.  The 
criticism  we  are  disposed  to  make  is  that  the  o{>ening  pages 
consist  of  commendation,  and  the  descriptive  matter  follows. 
This  is  the  salesman's  method,  but  even  from  his  point  of  view 
it  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  for  the  reason  that  to  commend  any- 
thing which  a  pereon  operated  on  does  not  understand  has 
very  little  effect.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  give  him  a  clear  idea 
of  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  thing  commended, 
and  when  once  this  is  lodged  in  his  mind,  then  is  the  time  to 
dilate  on  its  merits  with  the  kind  of  eloquence  of  which  some 
salesmen  are  such  mastera. 

In  some  cases,  too,  the  explanations  are  inadequate.  Thus, 
on  page  8,  it  is  said  :  "  This  shell  is  bolted  to  the  lower  water 
chambBr,  but  is  free  to  expand  vidtpendently  of  the  tubes  ;  its 
only  connection  at  the  top  with  the  upper  tube-plate  being 
made  by  means  of  a  flexible  copper  gasket."    This  is  followed 


what  followed  without  what  may  be  called  a  break  in  his  in- 
lelligence.  The  description  of  the  condenser  on  pages  20  and 
21  would  have  also  been  much  clearer  if  a  sectional  view  of  it 
had  been  shown  indicating  how  the  water  circulated  through  it. 
It  will  be  understood  that  our  criticisms  are  of  the  catau>gue 
and  not  of  the  healer  or  condenser,  both  of  which  appliances 
seem  to  be  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended.  The  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  methods 
of  applying  them  on  pages  12  to  21  are  admirable.  On  page 
20  it  is  said  that  with  the  arrangement  described  "  the  coldest 
water  comes  in  contact  with  the  hottest  steam."  The  advan- 
tages of  this  miglit  be  questioned.  If  the  coldest  steam  escaped 
into  the  exhaust  after  being  in  contact  with  the  coldest  water, 
the  steam  would  have  given  up  and  the  water  absorbed  more 
beat  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  surfaces  to  which  the  steam 
was  exposed  just  liefore  escaping  were  hotter.  In  other 
words,  it  seems  desirable  in  feed-water  heaters  and  in  boilers 
to  keep  the  coldest  water  in  contact  with  the  coldest  heating 


TABLE  SHOWING  THB  YEARLY  SAVING  EFFECTED  BY  THE  USB  OF   THE   FEED  WATER  HEATER  FOR  VARIOUS  H.F.  AND  AT  DIF- 
FERENT PRICES  OF  COAL. 
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by  a  statement  of  the  advantages  of  this  expansion  UTMige- 
ment,  and  the  reader  is  left  to  guess  as  best  be  can  how  it  is 
constructed,  while  the  next  page  contains  an  excellent  sectional 
view  of  the  expansion  joint.  If  the  sentence  quoted  had  been 
followed  by  an  explanation  somewhat  as  follows  :  "  The  con- 
nection of  the  tube-plate  to  the  shell  of  the  heater  is  shown  b^ 
a  sectional  view  on  page  9  ;  a  a  is  the  copper  gasket  which  is 
fastened  to  the  flange  h  of  the  shell  c  by  an  annular  flange  or 
ring,  d,  and  bolt,  «.  The  gasket  is  fastened  to  the  tube-plate 
and  water-chamber  by  bolts/,  which  pass  through  a  flange  on 
the  chamber  and  through  the  tube>plate.  The  annular  ring  d 
is  slightly  bevelled  at  g  and  the  tube-plate  at  h,  which  permits 
a  certain  amount  of  vertical  movement  of  the  flexible  gasket. 


surfaces  and  the  hottest  water  in  contact  with  the  hottest  sur- 
fadfes. 

The  description  of  the  condensers  is  followed  by  tables,  one 
showing  the  yearly  saving  efifected  by  the  use  of  feed-water 
heaters  for  various  H.P.  and  at  different  prices  of  coal,  and 
another  the  percentage  of  fuel  saved,  both  of  which  are  here- 
with reproduced  by  special  permission.  Another  table  gives  the 
"  Equation  of  Pipes,"  or  the  numl)er  of  pipes  of  one  size  re- 
quired to  equal  in  delivery  other  larger  pipes  of  same  length 
and  under  same  conditions.  Eleven  pages  are  occupied  by  a 
list  of  names  of  parties  who  are  used  as  references.  On  the 
last  two  pages  an  engraving  and  description  of  the  Stratton 
separator  are  given. 


PSBCBNTAGE  OF  FUEL  SAVED  BY  HEATING  FEED- WATER. 
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which  prevents  any  strain  lieing  brought  on  the  tubes  or  the 
shell  of  the  heater  by  the  e.vpiinsion  or  contracticn  of  either," 
then,  witli  such  a  description,  the  reader  would  have  understood 


Recent  Aik  and  Gas  Cojcpressoks.    By  the  Rand  Drill 
Company,  New  York.     33  pp.,  61  X  10  in. 
The  U8C8  of  compressid  ftir  »re  extending  so  rapidly  and  in 
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so  many  different  directions  tliat  any  publication  containing 
information  witli  reference  to  tlie  macliinery  and  appliances 
used  is  now  of  interest.  In  the  catalogue  before  us  the  sub- 
ject is  introduced  as  follows  : 

TUE  COMPKE88ION   OF   AIK  IN   STAGB^S. 

"  As  the  advantages  of  this  method  have  come  to  be  under- 
stood, the  use  of  compressors  in  which  the  work  is  done  in  two 
or  more  cylinders  in  succession  has  increased  in  popularly 
For  high  pressure  work  this  process  is  practically  a  necessi^, 
and  while  for  the  more  usual  pressures  used  in  mining  woik 
the  necessity  dues  not  exist,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  consid- 
erable economy  of  fuel  is  secured  by  its  adoption.  The  sj's- 
tem  is  analogous  to  the  working  of  steam  through  two  cylin- 
ders in  succession,  as  in  a  compound  engine.  The  duplex  con- 
struction of  the  compres-sor  offers  unusual  facilities  for  com- 
pounding both  steam  and  air  cylinders,  and  this  sj'stem  of  con- 
struction is  now  a  marked  feature  of  our  work." 

Illustratlomt  and  descriptions  are  then  given  of  a  duplex 
compound  Corliss  compressor,  a  compound  compressor  of 
moderate  size,  a  wafer-power  compressor  with  a  Pellon  wheel 
on  the  crank  shaft,  a  water-power  compressor  belted  to  a  tur- 
bine wheel,  a  duplex  belt-driven  compressor,  a  small  belt-driven 
compressor,  a  duplex  compressor  for  natural  gas,  a  straight- 
line  compressor  for  natural  gas,  a  horizontal  three-stage  high- 
pressure  compressor,  a  vertical  three-stage  high  pressure  com- 
pressor, a  vertical  two-stage  high -pressure  compressor,  and 
finally  views  are  given  of  an  air-lift  pump  and  the  pneumatic 
dynamite  gun. 

A  summary  of  a  report  of  a  test  made  by  one  of  our  contem- 
poraries is  given  in  which  it  is  said  that  it  was  shown  that  an 
ordinary  railroad  train  brake  air  pump  used  5i  times  as  much 
steam  as  a  crank  and  fly-wheel  compressor.  If  this  is  so, 
there  seems  to  be  a  very  great  opportunity  for  improving 
brake  pumps. 

The  description  of  the  air-lift  pump  is  also  interesting. 
This  consists  of  a  vertical  water  pipe  inserted  in  a  well,  mine, 
or  other  receptacle  of  water,  from  which  it  is  to  be  elevated. 
This  pipe  has  an  open  bell  mouth  at  its  bottom.  Another  pipe 
conveys  air  to  the  bottom  of  the  well,  where  the  air  is  deliv- 
ered into  the  bell  mouth  from  a  bend  of  the  air  pipe.  The 
writer  of  the  pamphlet  says  :  "  The  natural  levity  of  the  air 
compared  with  the  water  causes  it  to  rise,  and  in  rising,  to 
carry  the  water  with  it  in  the  form  of  successive  pistons  fol- 
lowing one  another.  This  system  of  pumping  has  found  a 
large  range  of  application,  and  is  of  peculiar  service  inco 
tion  with  deep-well  pumping." 

We  cannot  speak  in  very  high  commendation  of  the  engrav 
ings  of  the  catalogue,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  made  from 
retouched  photographs  and  others  from  wash  drawings.    They 
are  weak  and  feeble,  and  the  printing  is  not  first  rate. 

Another  defect  of  the  catalogue  is  that  it  don't  explain  suffi- 
ciently the  construction  of  the  compressors  which  are  illus 
tratied.  One  longs  for  a  view  of  the  insides  of  the  cylinders  of 
the  pumps,  and  every  intelligent  mechanical  engineer  would 
like  to  know  the  construction  of  the  valves  and  their  gear 
when  there  is  any. 

.  Illustrations  OF  Files,  Rasps  AND  Tools.  Issued  by  the 
Nicholson  File  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.    60pp.^JlXlii  in. 

A  reader  of  many  trade  catalogues,  which  relat«  to  mechani- 
cal engineering,  has  constantly  ocoasion  for  astonishment  at 
the  extent  and  the  variety  of  the  information  which  is  con- 
stantly being  evolved  and  formulated  concerning  what  we  are 
sometimes  disposed  to  think  are  very  ordinary  matters.  Proba- 
bly most  mechanical  engineers  and  machinists  think  that  they 
know  about  all  that  is  worth  knowing  concerning  tiles.  If, 
with  this  impression,  they  should  take  up  the  catalogue  before 
us  they  will  find  in  the  teginning  the  stat-ement  that  this  com- 
pany at  their  Providence  factory  alone  make  over  3,000  differ- 
ent kinds  of  files,  which  leads  to  the  inference  that  there  are 
many  with  which  an  ordinary  mechanic  has  no  knowledge. 
Many  of  these  are  illustrated  in  the  admirable  catalogue  just 
issued  by  this  company.  The  files  are  represented  by  excel- 
lent wood-engravings,  which  the  publishers  say  they  have 
"  aimed  to  have  made  so  accurate  as  to  enable  selections  to  be 
made  as  nearly  as  possible  as  if  the  flies  themselves  were  repre- 
sented. The  number  of  teeth  shown  is  practically  correct  for 
the  lengths  of  files  illustrated." 

The  first  page  contains  general  views  of  the  works  and  the 
second  interior  views  of  the  offices,  drawing-room,  experi- 
mental department,  and  laboratory.  These  engravings  are 
made  from  wash  drawings,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  very  "  washy."  An  alphabetical  index  may  always  bie 
regarded  as  a  means  of  salvation.  The  Nicholson  Company 
give  a  very  good  one  on  page  5.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  William 
Thomas  Nicholsoii,  the  founder  of  the  works,  with  a  brief 
historical  account  of  them,  occupies  page  6.    Page  7  coDtaing 


a  wood-engraving  representing  the  company's  exhibit  in  Chi- 
cago, where  the  number  cff  kinds  of  files  mentioned  above  were 
exhibited.  On  pages  10  and  1 1  the  sections  of  file  steel  used  for 
making  the  regular  kinds  and  sizes  are  shown.  These  sections 
are  squares,  circles,  triangles,  parallelograms,  segments,  trape- 
zoids and  other  figures  of  which  we  don't  know  the  names. 

It  would  take  more  time  and  room  than  we  can  possibly  de- 
vote to  this  review  to  describe,  in  the  briefest  way.  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  files  illustrated  in  this  catalogue.  These,  we  are 
told,  are  made  in  Ihe  regular  grades  of  cut—  "  rough,  coarse, 
bastard,  second  cut,  smooth  and  dead  smooth"— but  of  the 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  teeth  secured  to  this  company  by 
letters  patent,  and  are  universally  known  as  the  "  increment 
cut  files." 

Of  this  peculiarity  it  is  said,  further  : 

"  The  arrangement  of  the  teeth  of  the  increment  cut  may  be 
described  as  follows  : 

"1.  The  rows  of  teeth  are  spaced  progressively  wider  from 
the  point  toward  the  middle  of  the  file  by  regular  increments 
of  spacing,  and  progressively  narrower  from  the  middle  tow- 
ard the  heel  by  regular  decrements  of  spacing. 

"  2.  This  general  law  of  the  spacing  of  the  teeth  is  modified 
by  introducing,  as  they  are  cut,  an  element  of  controllable 
irregularity  as  to  their  spacing,  which  irregularity  is  confined 
within  maximum  and  minimum  limits,  but  is  not  a  regular 
progressive  increment  or  decrement. 

"3.  In  arranging  the  teeth  of  files  so  that  the  successive 
rows  shall  not  te  exactly  parallel,  but  cut  slightly  angularly 
with  respect  to  each  other,  the  angle  or  the  inclination  being 
reversed  (during  the  operation  of  cutting)  as  necessity  requires. 

"  In  addition  to  the  above  the  tooth  is  so  formed  as  to  have 
a  keen  edge  and  special  shape,  designed  to  withstand  pressure 
and  to  free  itself  readily  from  chips. 

"  Files  possessing  the  characteristics  above  mentioned  do 
not  produce  channels  or  furrows  in  the  work,  but  effect  a 
shearing  cut,  for  the  reason  that  no  two  successive  teeth  in  any 
longitudinal  row  of  a  cross-cut  file  are  in  alignment ;  the  file 
is  thereby  able  to  cut  more  smoothly  and  more  rapidly,  and  pos- 
sesses greater  endurance  than  any  file  whose  teeth  are  not  dis- 
posed upon  the  same  principles." 

This  explanation,  it  is  thought,  might  have  been  amplified 
to  the  advantage  of  the  reader,  as  it  is  not  obvious  why  the 
"  increment"  feature  has  the  effect  described.  Next,  what 
effect  does  the  "  element  of  controllable  irregularity  of  the 
spacing"  have  on  the  action  of  the  file  :  and  what  governs  the 


special  shape" 


^    '    _>^aximum  and  minimum  limits"  ?    Then,  too,  an  inquiring 
_-.;r'l  mechanic  will  be  disposed  to  usk  what  is  the  "  f 
of  the  teeth  which  gives  the  best  results  ? 

These  claims  are  not  disputed,  only  somewhat  fuller  explana- 
tion is  desired. 

The  pages  on  which  the  files  are  illustrated  are.  many  of 
them,  illuminated  with  views  of  the  works  of  the  washy  kind, 
but  which  give  an  excellent  idea  of  them.  The  volume  ends 
up  with  descriptions  of  "  manicure"  files  and  "  corn  knives," 
which  recalls  the  pathetic  line  of  poetry  : 

"  Tall  aches  from  litUe  toe-comi  grow." 

Some  other  special  tools,  such  as  machinists'  scrapers,  bent 
riflflers,  stub  files  and  holders,  file-cleaners,  etc.,  complete  the 
volume,  which  is  admirably  printed  on  excellent  paper  and 
bound  in  limp  morocco.  It  is  a  little  large  and  unwieldy, 
which  is  the  price  which  must  be  paid  for  having  the  products 
of  this  company  illustreted  full  size,  so  as  "  to  enable  selections 
to  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  as  if  the  files  themselves  were 
presented." 

NOTES  AND   NEWS. 


Patent  Office  Now  Up  to  Datt.— For  the  first  time  in  15 
years  the  United  States  Patent  Ofllce  finds  itself  this  week  up 
to  date  with  its  work.  This  means  that  in  all  of  its  38  exam- 
ining divisions  the  work  is  in  such  a  condition  that  a  new 
application  filed  to-day  will  be  acted  upon  on  its  merits  within 
30  days,  and  an  amendment  filed  to  day  will  receive  attention 
within  two  weeks.  One  year  and  a  half  ago  the  more  impor- 
tant and  busiest  branches  of  the  office  were  more  than  10 
months  behindhand  One  year  ago  37  divisions  were  more 
than  a  month  in  arrears  ;  12  were  more  than  two  months,  and 
seven  more  than  three  months  behindhand.  The  office  force 
has  not  been  increased,  nor  has  the  number  of  applicants 
fallen  off.  The  new  applications  average  between  700  and  800 
a  week,  and  the  number  of  amendments  about  1,600.  — TTcmA- 
ington  Enening  Star. 

Early  Locomotivet  Constructed  by  R.  Stephenson  ft  Co. 
— Corrections. — Mr.  Stretton  has  called  oar  attention  to  an 
annoying  error  in  the  table  which  gives  a  list  of  early  locomo- 
tive engines  constructed  by  R.  Stephenson  &  Co.,  which  was 
published  00  page  32  of  our  January  number.    Engine  No, 
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106,  named  H.  Sehultz,  was  a  six-wheeled  machine  with  a  bogie 
and  one  pair  of  drivers,  and  not  a  four-wheeled  engine  with 
cylinders  inside,  as  printed  in  the  table.  No.  107,  named  the 
Sfeteor,  was  built  for  the  Boston  &  Worcester  Railroad,  anil 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  as  the  last 
column  of  our  table  would  indicate.  No.  107,  named  Ken- 
tucky, was  a  four-wheeled  engine  with  the  cylinders  inside, 
and  was  used  on  the  Pennsylvania  liailroad,  Philadelphia 
Division.  Tlie  error  apparently  occurred  from  the  printer 
placing  the  details  in  columns  six  and  seven  one  line  loo  high. 
But  misfortunes  and  mistakes  never  come  singly.  On  page 
12  the  date  when  the  Pl<inet  was  put  to  work  is  given  as  Octo- 
ber 30  ;  it  should  be  October  4.  The  weight  in  driving-wheels 
is  given  as  8  tons,  2  cwt.  2  qrs.  It  should  be  5  tons,  8  cwt. 
2  qrs. 

The  International  Railway  Congress.  -The  meml>ers  of 
the  International  Railway  Congress,  according  to  the  Glasgow 
>\;  Herald,  will  leave  London  for  Glasgow  on  July  10  next,  and 
"  ■.  will  visit  all  the  principal  railway  works  and  centres  in  Scot- 
land, the  excursion  forming  a  termination  to  the  eight  days' 
meetings  at   the  Imperial   Institute.     The   proceedmgs  will 
begin  on  the  afternoon  of  June  26,  when  there  will  be  a  cere- 
monial opening,  at  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  to  preside, 
■,    and  then  the  members  will  go  for  three  days  on  excursions  to 
':,;    Lancashire  and  elsewhere,  settling  down  to  business  on  Mon- 
day, July  1.  aud  continuing  until  they  start    for  Scotland. 
■.;'    There  are  to  be  five  sections  ;  and  already  the  reports  which 
-.    are  to  form  the  bases  of  discussion  have  been  prepared,  the  re- 
, '-'.  porters  having  been  named  months  ago.     In  section  one  an 
',;•.     English  and  an  Austrian  expert  will  report  on  permanent  way 
'■■'■   for  high  speeds  ;  a  French  expert  on  special  points  in  perma- 
..   nent  ways  ;   an  Italian  on  junctions  ;   and  an  Austrian  on 
■y  .  bridges.     In  section  two  a  Frenchman  will  report  on  boilers  ; 
.';     an  Englishinan  on  express  locomotives  ;  another  on  express 
..'  trains,  and  a  Frenchman  on  electric  locomotives,  and  so  on 
\;'.;- ;,■  through  tlie  other  three  sections,  dealing  with  traffic,  with  light 
railways,  and  with  general  questions.     There  are  in  all  31  writ- 
ers of  reports— 12  (English,  six  French,  four  Italian,  three  Aus- 
trian, three  Belgian,  two  Russian,  and  one  Roumanian. 

An  Old,  Old  Story.  —The  letter,  of  which  the  following  re- 
print is  a  copy,  it  will  be  seen  was  dated  as  far  back  as  1835, 
and  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Horatio  Allen,  who  was  then  an  ofli- 
■  cer  of  the  South  Carolina  Railroad.  The  same  kind  of  story 
has  been  told  thousands  of  times  since  then,  but  perhaps  never 
more  graphically  than  by  Mr.  Fairy  : 
Addremd  To  The  Uow'  Maj'r  Allen  of  Gharlttton,  S.  C.  : 

Stale  of  South  Caroline  Orangeburg  District  To  the  rail  road 
and  company  I  have  again  taken  the  opertunety  of  riling  to 
know  if  you  received  my  letter  dated  the  11  wich  I  heir  giv 
you  to  under  stand  that  your  steam  carr  have  killid  a  Fine 
young  cow  for  me  wich  left  a  calf  a  few  days  old  wich  per- 
ished for  want  of  its  mother  wich  cow  was  kilid  the  7  of 
Febuary  al*o  a  bout  two  weaks  before  this  i  had  a  fine  sheap 
yew  mashed  to  death  on  the  road  wich  left  a  flue  lam  wich 
aho  pcrislied  and  died  for  its  mof  I  asked  Mr  Rocth  his  ad- 
vise about  it  he  told  mu  i  shod  git  two  men  that  knew  the  cow 
aud  value  her  as  if  on  oath  wich  men  havsaid  she  where  worth 
twenty  Dolars  the  sheep  three  Dolars  also  your  road  have  went 
throo  my  Land  without  my  leaf  I  leave  it  to  your  chois  pav 
me  for  my  cow  and  sheap  or  raoove  your  road  round  my  tield 
you  have  burnt  my  feus  and  i  want  my  fens  maid  as  soon  as 
posibel  i  lived  in  peace  before  your  rail  road  came  throo  my 
land  you  promis  to  make  a  bridg  in  my  Qeld  wich  has  not  Iiin 
don  I  wish  ad  answer  or  my  money  as  soon  as  possibel  Mr 
Alcn 

March  the  16  1835 

John  W.  Fairy  two  miles  below  branchvil. 

Wages  of  Railroad  Men  —In  its  last  annual  report  the  Nevv 
York  Central  gives  informaiion  as  to  the  average  yearly  in- 
come of  different  classes  of  its  staff.     I  quote  a  few  figures  : 

:.-.*■.  ..'*':.  '  ':  .;■'       Per  annum. 

Engine  drivers .1. .v. . .  ..V.- . . ,,' i >  .> .  .$1,200 

Firemen .(v; ,  .i  ••  •  •  ...*....■. .  > .-  .^      650 

Station-masters ...'..'  .\,...^. ,..'..      690 

Passenger  conductors ' . . .  ^-^  ..'"•••>*  1 .000 

Brakemen  and  l)aggage  iimstery. ...,..";.!....      630 

Clerks  in  the  head  offlcre 800 

Telegraph  clerks 600 

Signalmen  and  swilchincii  .     .../........;...      .VK) 

Section  foremen '.........•.;      600 

8ection  men 430 

We  may,  no  doubt.  a-^S'ime  that  the  New  York  (Vnlral  pays 
as  high  asanycom|>:iiiy  in  the  Eastern  Stat«8,  and  on  this  Imsis 
it  will  be  evident  tliui  when  we  allow  for  the  different  cost  of 
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living,  for  the  fact  that  American  railway  berths  are  by  no 
means  like  ours— a  piovision  for  life — and  carry  with  them 
practically  no  additional  advantages  in  the  shape  of  pensions 
and  superannuation  and  accident  funds,  and  so  forth,  Ameri- 
can railway  men  are  not  on  the  average  much,  if  at  all,  better 
off  than  ours.  Another  point  that  will  strike  everybody  is  the 
very  different  graduation  of  salaries  in  England  and  America. 
That  the  average  station-master  should  be  paid  less  than  a 
fireman,  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  wages  of  a  guard,  and 
only  a  very  little  more  than  half  the  wages  of  an  engine  driver, 
will  no  doubt  strike  an  English  reader  as  very  curious.  We 
must  of  course,  however,  remember  that  while,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  American  station-master  deals  only  with  very  few  passen- 
gers and  with  still  fewer  trains  in  the  day,  the  duties  of  a  driver 
on  railways  with  no  block  system  and  with  no  fences,  work- 
ing engines  iiabitually  loaded  up  to  their  maximum  capacity, 
are  both  immensely  more  hazardous  and  vastly  more  respon- 
sible and  diflicult  tlian  is  the  case  in  this  country. —  Trannjtort. 

A  Comparative  Test  of  Water-Tube  and  "  Scotch*'  Ma 
rine  Boilers.— The  CHiicago  Ship-Building  Company  have  re- 
cently taken  a  contract  for  several  freight  steamers  which  are 
to  be  405  ft.  over  all,  and  of '6,000  tons  capacity.  One  of  these 
is  to  be  supplied  with  "  Scotch"  and  another  with  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  water-tube  boilers.  The  Chicago  Ship-Building  Com- 
pany offered  to  place  these  two  steamers  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  for  test  as  to  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  types  of  boilers.  This  offer  has 
been  accepted  by  Commodore  George  W.  Melville,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau,  who  sent  the  following  reply  in  response  to  this 
offer  :      .,   ,  .; 

.:';/.'•'  DKPART.MENT  OF  THE  N.VVY, 

BuREAF  OF  Steam  Engineering, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  31,  1895. 
To  Chicago  Ship  Building  Company,  One  Hundred  and  First 
f>treet  and  Calumet  Hirer,  Chicago,  III.  : 

Genti.emex  :  The  Bureau  will  be  pleased  to  accept  your 
generous  offer,  and  will  endeavor  by  all  means  possible  to 
make  the  test  as  complete  and  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  question  about  the  result.  The  op- 
portunity is  an  unusual  one,  the  identity  of  the  two  steamers, 
except  in  boilers,  being  such  as  to  eliminate  man;  points  of 
contention  which  have  arisen  when  similar  ships  have  been 
tried  with  different  types  of  bailers,  but  also  with  modifica- 
tions in  the  engines  or  screws  and  thus  left  room  for  contro- 
versy afterward. 

The  Bureau  will  be  quite  ready  to  co-operate  with  you  later 
regarding  the  arrangements  for  the  tests,  which  it  believes  will 
be  of  great  interest  in  themselves  and  valuable  to  the  engineer- 
ing profession  generall}'. 

In  conclusion,  the  Bureau  wishes  to  say  that  this  ofl'er  of 
yours  is  a  very  generous  one  and  one  that  is  highly  appreciat- 
ed :  and  the  liberality  which  inspires  it  can  but  win  tbe  ad- 
miration of  the  engineering  world.  U  '■  . 

G.  W.  Melville. 
Engineer-ill  Chief,  U.  8.  N.,  Chief  of  Bureau.'^ 

These  tests,  which  will  be  conducted  with  the  thoroughness 
characteristic  of  everything  done  by  this  Bureau,  will  be  very 
interesting,  and  the  information  which  will  be  gained  therefrom 
will  doubtless  be  very  valuable. 

Large  Gas  Engines— We  have  from  time  to  time  noted 
the  increased  sizes  of  gas  engines  that  are  being  introduced  for 
various  purposes,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  great  economy 
that  has  been  developed  in  their  operation  of  small  powers  is 
gradually  working  its  way  into  the  larger  machines.  The 
r^irtefeville  Ecotiomique  des  Machines  recently  published  a 
description  of  an  exceedingly  large  gas  engine  that  has  been 
built  by  Messrs.  Delamare,  Deboutleville  &  .Malandin  for  the 
mills  of  M.  Abel  Leblanc,  near  Paris.  The  engine  is  a  re- 
modelled type  of  the  Simplex,  and  differs  somewhat  in  the 
details  of  its  construction  from  the  100-H.P.  engines  heretofore 
constructed.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  dimensions  of  tbe 
machine  as  compared  with  thost;  that  have  preceded  it,  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  from  80  H.P.  to  100  HP.  is  the  most  that 
they  have  realized,  using  common  illuminating  gas.  These 
new  engines,  however,  will  develop  450  H.P.  with  tbe  same 
gas.  In  an  actual  test  with  low-grade  gas,  320  I. H.P.  have 
been  obtained.  The  engine  is  of  the  single  cylinder  type, 
and  it  is  34^  in.  in  diameter,  Wllh  a  stroke  of  39|  in.,  making 
100  revolutions  per  minute.  "The  fuel  used  is  the  fine  coal 
from  the  mines  of  Anzin.  As  a  brake  test  with  such  a  large 
motor  would  lie  exceedingly  diflicnlt,  and  as  the  mill  could 
not  be  stopped  for  the  purpose,  but  must  be  kept  running  night 
and  day,  the  test  was  made  under  the  actual  running  conditions 
and  this  was  done  in  the  following  manner :  Two  cars,  containing 
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32,000  lbs.  of  coal  each,  were  set  aside,  and  the  gas  generators 
were  filled  to  the  top  with  the  old  store  of  coal  and  lime  care- 
fully noted.  The  mill  was  loadetl  according  to  a  predeter- 
mined production,  and  indicator  cards  were  taken  at  frequent 
intervals  during  the  test  to  determine  the  effort  that  was  Ipeing 
exerted  upon  the  piston.  When  the  two  carloads  were  ex- 
hausted, the  time  of  the  last  filling  of  the  generators  was 
noted,  and  it  was  found  that  the  coal  had  lasted  for  194  hours. 
The  cards  showeii  that  more  than  280  I.H.P.  had  l)een  devel- 
oped, and  this  corresponded  to  about  220  brake  H.P.  The 
computations  show,  no  deductions  having  been  made  for  ash, 
that  the  consumption  was  about  0.81  lbs.  per  I.II.P.  and  1.03 
lbs.  per  brake  H.P.  per  hour.  Three  months  afterward  a 
second  test  was  made,  in  which  the  figures  just  given  were 
duplicated.  These  results  are  so  remarkable  that  they  deserve 
to  attract  the  attention  of  engineers,  electricians  and  manu- 
facturers, as  they  are  far  lelow  the  most  oBicient  steam  engines 
that  have  thus  far  been  constructed. 

"  Compressed  Gas  for  Barge  Propulsion. — Compressed  gas 
has  been  used  for  some  time  for  the  propulsion  of  small  vessels, 
such  as  launches  and  pleasure  craft ;  but  recently  a  company 
has  been  formed  at  Havre  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
line  of  barges  to  ply  on  the  Seine  between  that  point  and  Paris 
that  are  to  be  propelled  by  gas  engines,  and  carrying  their  own 
supply  of  compressed  gas.  The  gas  is  produced  at  a  small 
gas  works  situated  midway  between  the  two  places,  where  the 
gas  is  compressed  to  a  pressure  of  alwut  1.400  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  is  stored  in  s|)ecial  gas-holders.  When  the  supply  of 
gas  on  the  barge  is  exhausted  it  is  quickly  replenished  by  con- 
necting it  with  the  pipes  leading  to  the  storage  tanks.  The 
first  barge  to  be  fitteil  is  an  iron  vessel  having  a  length  of  98^ 
ft.,  a  breadth  of  18  ft.,  and  drawing  7  ft.  4^  in.  of  water.  It 
is  divided  into  four  water-tight  compartments,  in  the  forward 
one  of  which  are  located  the  quarters  of  the  captain  and  the 
crew.  The  cargo  is  carried  in  the  two  central  compartments, 
while  the  engine  is  placed  in  the  stern.  The  gross  tonnage  of 
the  vessel  is  300,  but  the  quarters  of  the  crew  and  the  space 
occupied  by  the  engine  are  so  small  that  a  cargo  of  250  tons 
can  be  earned.  The  gas  is  stored  in  steel  lul>es  having  an  out 
side  diameter  of  9.84  in.  and  a  thirknoss  of  3.1  in.  and  a  length 
of  16.4  ft.  Each  tube  weighs  715  Itw.  and  will  hold  777  cub. 
ft.  of  gas  at  a  pressure  of  1,400  lbs.  per  square  inch.  They 
were,  liowever,  tested  at  a  pressure  of  2,2.50  lbs.  There  are  80 
of  these  tutxss,  and  they  are  connected  to  each  other  by  flexible 
tubes,  the  joints  of  which  have  been  tested  to  the  same  press- 
ure as  the  tubes  themselves.  In  order  to  prevent  accidents 
and  economize  space  they  have  U-en  placed  on  the  captain's 
bridge,  so  that  shouhl  any  leakage  occur  there  can  Iw  no  dan- 
ger, as  the  gas  will  escape  directly  into  the  atmosphere.  The 
gas  is  expanded  down  to  the  desired  pressure  for  the  engine 
by  a  8f)ecial  apparatus.  The  engine  is  of  the  vertical  two-cyl- 
inder type  of  about  40  H.P.,  with  the  cranks  set  at  right  angles. 
On  one  end  of  the  shaft  there  is  a  fly-wheel  used  for  starting 
the  engine.  The  ves-sel  is  equipped  with  a  two  bladed  reversi- 
ble propeller  by  means  of  which  different  directions  or  speeds 
may  be  given  to  the  boat  without  stopping  or  reversing  the  en- 
gine. On  the  occasion  of  a  trial  trip,  when  the  vessel  was 
loaded  with  80  tons,  a  speeil  of  almut  61  miles  per  hour  was 
attained  with  the  engine  running  at  200  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  the  propeller  worked  well  both  ahead  and  astern,  and 
stopped  without  affecting  the  engine  in  any  way. 

■  The  Atlanta  Exposition.  — The  interest  felt  in  the  exposi- 
tion that  is  to  be  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  during  the  coming  fall 
is  growing,  especially  in  the  South.  State  exhibits  will  form 
a  very  important  feature  of  the  exposition.  At  first  they 
seemed  tardy,  but  of  late  a  number  of  States  have  taken  active 
interest  in  the  Exposition,  and  some  at  a  distance  seem  as 
much  enlisted  as  those  adjoining  Georgia.  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana.  Arkansas,  Illinois  and 
New  Mexico  is  the  list  up  to  date.  Some  of  these  have  not 
taken  definite  action  :  but  it  is  probable  that  all  of  them  will 
be  represented,  and  others  are  expected  to  come  in.  The  great 
railrmid  corporations  of  the  South  will  have  an  important  part 
in  the  Exposition.  The  Southern  Railway  will  erect  a  build- 
ing of  its  own  near  the  entrance.  The  Plant  system,  of 
Georgia  and  Florida,  with  steamer  connections  in  the  VVest 
Indies,  will  be  handsomely  represented.  Colonel  D.  H.  Elliott, 
Land  Commissioner  of  this  system,  who  has  the  exhibit  in 
charge,  writes  that  it  will  take  the  form  of  a  pyramid  100  ft. 
suuare  at  the  base  and  50  ft.  high.  The  Flagler  system,  of 
Florida,  will  be  handsomely  represented  at  the  Exposition, 
and  Mr.  J.  E.  Ingrahani,  its  representative,  has  been  appointed 
by  Governor  Mitchell  as  Commissioner  for  the  State  exhibit, 
Colonel  V7.  D.  Chipley,  who  represents  the  Louisville  ($;  Nasli- 
ville  system  in  Florida,   with  headquarters  at   pensaoola.   Is 
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space  for  a  West  Florida  exhibit  to  cover  ten  counties  in  the 
hill  countrj'  between  Tallahassee  and  Pensacola.  Paraguiiv 
was  the  last  foreign  country  to  announce  an  exhibit  at  this 
exposition.  The  list  now  includes  Mexico.  Venezuela,  Hon 
duras,  Nicaragua,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Paraguay,  Italy, 
Austria-Hungary  and  probably  Greece.  The  exhibits  from 
Italy  and  Austria  Hungary  will  be  securctl  by  special  commis- 
sioners, who  performed  the  same  service  for  the  World's  Fair. 
Italy  will  cover  10,000  sij.  ft.  and  Austria-Hungary  5,000  sfj. 
ft.  In  the  same  way  it  is  proposed  to  secure  exhibits  froni 
England,  Germanv,  "France  and  Relgium.  covering  about 
15,000  sq.  ft.  So  far  applications  for  space  have  iKjen  received 
from  Canada,  England,  Switzerland,  France,  Japan  and  Tas- 
mania. Great  activity  is  shown  among  the  textile  industries 
of  England,  particulaily  at  Bradford,  the  seat  of  the  woollen 
industry.  This  exposition  will  not  be  without  picturesque 
features.  There  will  be  a  Mexican  village,  a  Guatemalan  vil- 
lage, an  Oriental  village,  and  prol>ably  a  Japanese  garden. 
The  last  mentioned  will  be  one  of  the  most  unique  and  beauti- 
ful features  of  the  fair. 

The  Water  Level  in  the  Lakes.— The  probable  effect  of 
the  opening  of  the  Chicago  drainage  canal  upon  the  water 
level  of  the  great  lakes  has  lieen  the  subject  of  discussion 
ever  since  that  tremendous  project  took  shape.  A  cry  of 
alarm  was  raised  several  years  ago  when  it  was  announced 
that  the  diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  in  anything 
like  the  quantitv  required  to  fill  the  canal  then  being  con- 
structed acro.ss  Illinois  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  would  seri- 
ously interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Clair  and  Detroit 
rivers,  and  render  it  impossible  for  heavy  draft  vessels  to  enter 
most  of  the  harbors  on  the  lower  lakes.  The  Chicago  en- 
gineers have  done  their  best  ever  since  to  dispel  that  belief. 
They  have  maintained  that  the  taking  from  the  lakes  of  all 
the  water  that  will  ever  be  required  for  the  canal  will  not 
lower  the  lake  level  more  than  3  in.,  and  the  Chicago  news- 
papers have  all  endorsed  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  Chicago 
engineers,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright,  of  Oberlln  College,  who 
has  perhaps  made  a  more  careful  study  of  the  geology  and 
geography  of  the  lake  region  than  any  other  man  in  the  United 
States,  does  not  agree  with  the  Chicago  engineers,  however. 
Professor  Wright  shows  that  the  quantity  of  water  required 
to  be  turneil  into  the  drainage  canal  when  it  is  first  opened 
will  be  equal  to  about  5  jier  cent,  of  the  quantity  that  now 
Hows  over  Niagara.  When  the  population  of  Chicago  reaches 
2,000,000  the  law  under  which  the  canal  was  constructed  pro- 
vides that  the  quantity  of  water  passing  through  it  shall  be 
doubled.  That  means  that  at  least  10  per  cent,  as  much  water 
as  now  passes  over  Niagara  will  be  diverted  from  the  lakes  to 
the  Mississippi.  Major  Ruffner,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  United  Slates  Army,  estimates  that  when  the  drainage 
canal  is  first  opened  the  result  will  be  to  lower  the  level  of 
Lakes  Michigan,  Huron  and  Erie  and  the  connecting  rivers  at 
least  9  in.,  and  that  when  the  canal  is  operated  to  its  full 
capacity  the  fall  in  the  water  level  will  be  18  in.  This,  Pro- 
fessor Wright  says,  may  have  but  little  effect  in  the  rainy 
season,  but  during  the  late  summer  and  autumn  he  is  certain 
that  it  will  seriously  interfere  with  navigation.  He  declares 
that  the  vessel  owners  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  lakes  should  realize  the  danger  and  do  all  they 
can  to  avert  it.  As  a  preventive  measure  he  suggests  that  a 
dam  be  constructed  across  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Superior  at 
the  "  Soo,"  which  will  raise  the  level  of  that  lake  2  ft.  and 
store  enough  wjiter  during  the  rainv  season  to  supply  the 
lower  lakes  during  the  late  summer  and  i&W  —VUteland 
Lciiiler. 


WARREN'S  IMPROVED  LINK. 


h)ditor  qfVuK.  Amkrican  Esgineeu  and  Railroad  Journal  : 
I  notice<l  in  .the  American  Enoinerr  for  December  a  de- 
scription of  the  improvement  in  the  link  motion  patented  by 
me.  and  which  does  not  des<;ribe  clearly  the  advantages  of  the 
invention  and  the  claims  of  the  patent.  As  you  will  please 
notice,  I  have  reserved  the  right  to  change  the  location  of  the 
eccentric-rod  coupling-pin  holes  in  a  hori/.ontal  direction  to 
correct  any  point  of  cut  off,  and  still  retain  the  ecceBtric-rod 
couplings  at  unequal  distances  from  the  centre  of  the  main 
shaft.  Referring  to  the  figure  herewith,  which  is  a  side  view 
of  a  skeleton  link,  of  which  the  saddle-pin  13  is  on  the  centre 
line  of  the  link,  and  the  eccenlric-rotl  coupling-pin  hole  7  is 
located  3  in.  from  the  centre  line  //,  or  in  the  usual  position 
on  ordinary  liat(s.  The  eccentric-rod  coupling  pin  8  is  locat- 
ed f  in.  from  the  pentre  line//.     Both  are  on  radial  lines  R'  /?' 

404  W  .^.    you  will  notice  tb^t  the  ewpnUic  coupling-pin  8 
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is  made  with  a  saddle  connection,  34.  On  no  two  link  mo- 
tions of  different  design  will  the  location  of  the  eccentric-rod 
coupling-pins  7  and  8  come  alike,  and  therefore  the  saddle  24 
is  left  adjustable  until  the  proper  location  is  found,  and  it  is 
then  bolted  permanently  to  the  link.  On  ordinary  link  mo- 
tions with  main  rods  from  7  ft.  to  7  ft.  6  in.  and  eccentric-rods 
4  ft.  6  in.  to  5  ft.  8  in.  and  links  from  11  in.  to  13  in.  long,  the 
location  of  the  pin  8  will  range  from  i  in.  to  IJ  in.  from  the 
centre  line//,  and  the  position  of  the  pin  T  will  vary  from  2i 
in.  to  3  in.  from  the  centre  line //in  order  that  the  valve  will 
cut  off  equally  for  each  end  of  the  cylinder  in  the  lorward  mo- 


WARRKN'S  IMPROVED  LINK.  .1  V;  k' 

tion,  and  at  the  same  time  the  valve  will  cut  oft  accurately  in 
relation  to  an  equal  travel  of  the  driving-wheel  on  the  rail 
when  the  gear  is  in  the  back  motion,  and  which  thus  gives  a 
very  good  working  engine.  I  have  it  applied  on  a  few  loco- 
motives here  on  this  line  (the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western  Rail- 
way), and  it  has  been  doing  good  work  for  some  time  past.  It 
is  found  to  save  three-fifths  of  the  usual  slip  of  the  link  on  the 
block  on  those  engifies  I  have  tested,  and  it  is  immaterial 
which  eccentric-rod  coupling  is  used  for  the  forward  motion, 
but  I  prefer  to  use  the  lower  pin  for  the  forward  motion. 

W.  B.  Wauren, 
General  Foreman  T.  P.  <t  W.  R.  R.  Shops,  Peoria,  III. 


WATER  HAMMER. 


Eklitor  of  Thk  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal  : 
Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  how  to  prevent  water 
hammer  in  steam  pipes  ?  I  am  a  resident  in  an  apartment 
house  In  New  York,  which  was  built  10  or  15  years  ago,  and 
consequently  the  steam  fittings  are  not  of  the  latest  or  most  ap- 
proved form  or  design.  In  the  morning,  an  hour  or  more  be- 
fore it  is  time  to  get  up,  just  when  I  am  having  that  last  nap 

which  is  most  enjoyable,  the steam  pipes,  or  rather  the 

water  in  them,  begins  to  hammer.  If  a  boiler-maker  was  let 
loose  in  my  room  he  could  not  make  a  more  disagreeable  and 
disturbing  noise  than  the  steam  pipes  emit.  Being  of  a  ner- 
vous temperament,  this  wakes  me  up  so  effectually  and  results 
in  so  much  piofane  thinking  that  sleep  is  impossible  there- 
after. The  company  which  put  the  steam  fittings  in  the  bouse 
have  been  consulted  without  avail,  the  night  engineer  has  been 
bribed  (tell  this  not  to  the  IjCXOw  Committee),  the  agent  of  Ihe 
building  anathematized,  but  the  hammering  and  its  conse- 
quent profanity  still  continues.  That  steam  pipes  can  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  there  will  not  l»c  any  hammer  is,  of  course,  well 
known  ;  but  those  in  my  rooms  are  not  so  arranged.  ■■  What  I 
want  to  know  is  how  Ihe  water  hammer  can  be  prevented  in 
the  pipes  as  they  now  are.  If  any  of  your  readers  can  inform 
the  writer  how  this  disturbance  can  be  prevented,  my  impre- 
CAtioDs  wUl  be  changed  to  blessings  wbicb  will  be  invoked  on 


the  person  or  persons  who  will  prescribe  a  cure  for  Ihe  present 
annoyance.  X.  Y.  Z. 

New  York,  December  19,  1894. 


THE    EFFICIENCY   OF   THE   JOHNSTONE   COM- 
POUND LOCOMOTIVE. 


Editor  oj  The  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal  : 

I  see  by  your  paper  for  ihis  month  a  very  interesting  article 
on  the  j)erronnance  of  the  Webb  comiwund  and  simple  en- 
gines, as  comparai  with  the  Buchanan  express  engine,  and  in 
reply  to  your  call  for  some  of  us  compound  men  to  show  what 
our  engines  are  doing,  I  herewith  hand  you  statement  of  per- 
formance of  six  heavy  freight  engines,  embracing  three  years 
of  actual  service,  as  compared  with  17  simple  engines  of  equal 
capacity  and  in  the  same  service,  embracing  a  period  of  four 
years'  actual  service. 

These  engines  were  in  service  upon  the  Mexican  Central 
Railroad,  working  on  a  division  with  1^  per  cent,  maximum 
grades. 

A  statement,  showing  Ihe  performance  of  these  six  com- 
pounds and  17  bogies  Tor  a  period  of  more  than  three  years, 
shows  the  average  trains  of  the  compounds,  in  cars  and  their 
contents,  to  be  216  tons  ;  that  of  the  simple  engines.  207i  tons. 

The  rating  of  these  en^nes  is  440  tons  on  H  per  cent,  grade, 
therefore  the  average  train  was  less  than  one-half  the  capacity 
of  the  engines.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  business  18 
pretty  much  all  in  one  direction,  going  south  into  Mexico, 
while  the  trains  out  of  the  citj  run  light. 

We  fiad  that  the  compounds  use  79.2  lbs.  of  coal,  and  the 
simple  engines  98.1  Iba.  per  train  mile.  In  comparing  this 
performance  on  coal  witli  that  made  upon  other  roads,  a 
number  of  circumstances  should  be  considered.  As  shown 
above,  the  trains  only  average  one-half  the  capacity  of  the 
engine,  and  as  there  is  only  one  coal  mine  in  Mexico  with  a 
limited  output,  this  road  is  obliged  to  get  their  supply  of  coal 
from  the  United  States  and  from  Europe.  Owing  to  strikes 
in  the  United  States  and  delay  to  imports  from  Europe,  we 
are  often  obliged  to  get  coal  from  a  number  of  different  places,  ' 
and  during  the  last  three  years  these  engines  have  been  obliged 
to  burn  more  than  12  different  kinds  of  coal,  varying  in  quality 
from  briquetU  of  pressed  fuel  from  England,  which  has  high 
steaming  qualities,  down  to  inferior  grades  of  coal,  which  we 
were  forcM  to  use  under  the  circumstances,  the  quantities  of 
these  different  coals  varying  from  5  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent, 
of  the  total  quantities  used  by  the  locomotives. 

Under  these  conditions  the  most  .skilful  firemen  cannot  pro- 
duce the  best  results  when  obliged  to  change  frequently  from 
one  class  of  coal  to  another. 

Under  these  conditions  the  consumption  of  coal  per  ton-mile 
of  cars  and  their  contents  shows  5.856  oz.  for  the  compounds 
and  7.520  oz.  for  the  simple  engines.  This  performance  of 
course  includes  raising  steam,  switching  at  all  stations,  laying 
on  side  tracks  waiting  to  make  meeting  points,  and  is  the 
jierformance  of  engines  not  always  in  first-class  condition,  as 
it  embraces  a  train  mileage  of  667,'ll0  miles  for  the  compounds 
and  2,251,548  miles  for  the  simple  engines. 

I  do  not  think  any  comparison  can  be  made  between  such 
tests  as  these  and  the  little  teaspoon  test,  embracing  less  than 
100  miles  on  comparatively  level  track,  ghown  in  the  state- 
nient  in  your  issue  of  December,  1894.  '^ 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  series  of  tests  made  by 
Mr.  D.  L.  Barnes  with  one  of  my  compounds  in  1892,  afte'r 
the  engine  had  been  in  constant  service  for  seven  months. 
These  tests  embrace  a  train  mileage  of  1,180  miles  in  actual 
service,  tests  being  made  with  trains  coming  south  from  San 
Juun  del  Rio  to  Mexico,  trains  approaching  in  weight  to  the 
rating  of  the  engines. 

With  Colorado  soft  cxml  the  performance  of  these  engines 
on  this  division,  with  U  per  cent,  maximum  grades,  shows  a 
consumption  of  coal  varying  from  3.36  oz.  to  3.82  oz.,  or  an 
average  of  3. .56  oz.  per  ton-mile  of  cars  and  contents. 

With  Englisli  patent  fuel  the  performance  varied  from  3.07 
oz.  to  3.87  oz.,  or  an  average  of  3  37  oz. 

Now,  to  show  the  difficulty  of  comparing  the  performance 
of  engines  working  on  \\  per  cent,  grades  with  those  working 
on  divisions  of  track  with,  say,  J  per  cent,  grades,  let  us  take 
the  following  figures  : 

For  divisions  with  maximum  \  per  cent,  grades,  these  com- 
pounds are  rated  ut  1,085  tons  ot  cars  and  contents,  and  con- 
sidering that  these  engines  were  worked  as  haid  over  such  a 
division  as  they  had  to  work  between  San  Juan  del  Rio  and 
Mexico  over  maximum  \\  per  cent,  grades,  and  taking  their 
worst  performance  on  Colorado  soft  coal,  which  was  94.1  lbs. 
per  train-mile  as  the  consumption,  the  performance  would  be 
1,387  oz.  per  ton-mile  of  train  and  contents. 
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TAgain,  if  we  compared  the  performance  of  these  engines 
with  engines  runuing  on  practically  level  track,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  tests  of  the  Webb  and  Buchanan  engines,  the 
figures  will  stand  as  follows  : 

.  Engines  rated  at  3,600  tons  and  allowed  94.1  lbs.  of  coal 
per  train-mile,  we  would  have  a  performance  of  0.579  oz.  per 
ton-mile  of  cars  and  contents. 

1  think  these  deductions  are  not  unreasonable,  as  in  all 
cases  where  small  special  tests  are  made  care  is  taken  to  have 
the  weight  of  train  approximate  the  rating  of  the  engine,  the 
best  coal  is  selected,  the  most  skilful  men  are  put  in  charge  of 
the  machine,  the  engines  are  in  tirst-ctass  condition,  anil  the 
tests  are  invariably  made  on  through  runs,  where  little  or  no 
switching  is  done  and  long  delays  at  meeting  points  are  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  Under  such  conditions,  on  compara- 
tively level  track,  I  am  satisfletl  my  compounds  would  show 
a  performance  of  less  than  1  oz.  per  ton-mile  of  cars  and  con- 
tents. 

Yours  very  truly, 
.•  . .'       •;  .. '    .  •.       F.  W.  Johnstone, 

Sript.  At.  P.  &M. 

PERFORMANCK  OK  SIX  COMPOUND  AND  SEVENTEEN  SIMPLE 
ENGINES  ON  THE  MEXICAN  CENTRAL  RAILWAY.  SUOWINCi 
MORK^  THAN  THREE  TEARS"  WORK  IN  REGULAR  FREIGHT 
SERVICE. 


Six  Johnstone  «ix-coo-  IT  bogie  euginM.  30x 
pled  compound  rrelgbt|24  in.  cylinders,  4'J  in. 
engines,  in  service  from  driven'.  lo:j,000  ibs.  on 
jOct.  1.  1)4M0.  to  Nov.  six  drivers,  in  freiyhl 
1,  1894  —  37  monttis. [service  from  Oct.  1, 
{For  dimensions,  see  1890,  to  Nor.  1,  IXIM— 
pamphlet.  49  month*.    • 


97  tons  of  2,00Olb8. 
316  tons  of  3,000  lbs. 


1.00  to  2.22. 
««i7,110 

20  miles  per  hoar. 


79.2  lbs. 


5.8S6OS. 


I    »7^  tons  of  8,000  lbs 
'  if07>i  tons  of  3,000  Ihx. 


1.00  to  2.12 
3,251, MS 

30  miles  per  hour. 


98.1  Ib^. 


r.JMO  «>«. 


Weight  of  locomotive  and 

tender  in  working  order. 
Averase  weight  of  trains 

in  cars  and  contents. . . 
Ratio  of  weigbt  of  loeomo-i 

tive  and  tender  to  welgbt 

of  cars  and  contents j 

Total  train  miles 

Average      speed      (actual 

running'tinie) 

Consumption   of   coal  per, 

mile     run.      Including; 

raising  steam     \ 

Consumption  of  coal  per 
per  ton  mile  of  cars  and 
contenK.  exclusive  of: 
locomotive  and  tender, 
including  raising  steam, 
switching  at  stations.and 
waiting  at  meeting 
point*     I 

[To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Johnstone  type  of  compound  locomotive,  it 
may  be  said  that  it  possesses  the  radical  difference  from  all 

others  that  have  been  built,  in  that  its  compound  feature  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  a  large  cylinder  upon  each  side  of  the  en- 
gine, which  serves  as  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  and  that  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  is  enclosed  within  it.  Thus  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  is  actually  annular  in  form.  There  are  three 
piston-rods  for  each  side,  all  attached  to  the  same  cross-head  ; 
two  take  hold  of  the  low-pressure  piston  at  the  top  and  bot- 
tom respectively,  and  the  other  is  attached  to  the  high-press- 
ure piston.  The  locomotive  is  therefore  a  four-cylinder  com- 
pound, with  only  one  cylinder  apparent  on  the  outside.  The 
following  are  the  general  dimensions  of  the  engine  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Johnstone's  letter. — Ed.] 

Weight  on  back  driving-wlieel  .%,000  Iba. 

'•     "centre  •■  3(i,10oll)a. 

"      "  ffout  "  31,82Dlbs. 

truck 2»,S201b«, 


Total 1.38,280  lbs. 

Diameter  of  cylinders IS^  in.  and  2!tU,  in. 

Stroke  of  pistons 34  In. 

Centre  to  centre  of  cylinder* W*  in. 

Out  to  out  of  frame* 48  in. 

Type  of  boiler Belpaire. 

Size  of  flri'box     llOln.  x  41  in. 

Length  of  tube*  lin  to  in  of  tube  sheets) 12  ft.  10%  in. 

Diameter  of  tnties,  outside ..  Sin. 

Number  of  tnbe* 878 

Centres  of  tube* S>i  in. 

Oratearea ST.Ssq.ft. 

Heating  surface,  tnlies  (out»ide) 1,S00  sq.  ft. 

firebox  804  sq.  ft. 

total  ».004sq.ft. 

TtaickDeii*  of  l)oiler  sheets  (barrel) ..,.  K  ia. 

Travel  of  valves lo  H. P.  cylMtder -».«-^ IHi  in. 

LP.        '         4)4  In. 

Tr«;tive  force  per  poand  of  E    P.  ,«r  «,.in  .  |  "^^f^  l-Jf  1""=^.'""'=  '^y",'."'"' 

Date  when  bnilt 1891 

Diameter  of  driving-wbeela .   ..Min. 


YARD   ARRANGEMENTS  ALONG    HEAVY-TRAF 
FIC  HIGH  SPEED  RAILROADS.* 


By  a.  Flamache. 


The  arrangements  that  have  been  thus  far  adopted  for  the 
yards  of  intermediate  stations  and  junction  points  have  been 
planned  in  a  way  that  is  very  favorable  to  the  local  operation 
of  the  station  ;  but  sufticient  attention  has  not  been  paid 
either  to  the  importance  of  the  traffic  on  the  branches  or  the 
intensity  of  the  tlirough  trafHc.  High-speed  traffic  that  could 
formerly  be  disregarded  is  increasing  from  day  lo  day,  and  the 
average  speed  of  the  trains  is  also  on  the  constant  increase.  It 
has,  therefore  become  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
new  element  thai  the  demands  of  the  public  have  introduced 
into  railroad  operation.  Now,  experience  tlas  shown  that  it  is 
impossible  to  even  think  of  establishing  a  rapid  communica- 
tion over  a  complicated  system  of  milroads  unless  all  nccessi 
ties  for  slowing  down  are  removed.  Junction  stations,  draw- 
bridges that  are  so  numerous  on  some  lines,  must  be  so  located 
that  the  average  running  speed  can  be  maintained  without 
danger.  Let  us  take  an  example  to  prove  our  case.  During 
the  bathing  season  a  train  making  the  daily  run  between  Bru^- 
sels  and  Ostend  runs  the  65  miles  between  the  two  cities  in  10-1 
minutes,  which  gives  an  average  running  speed,  including 
stops,  of  a  little  more  than  48|  miles  per  hour.  At  the  time 
that  it  was  put  into  service  this  train  was  one  of  the  fastest,  if 
not  the  very  fastest,  on  the  Continent.  Its  running  speed  on 
a  clear  track  averaged  about  53  miles  and  sometimes  rose  ns 
high  as  56  miles  per  hour,  but  rarely  exceeded  62  miles.  At 
52  miles  per  hour  it  could  make  its  run  in  87  minutes,  or,  allow 
ing  for  stopping  and  starting,  90  minutes.  The  difference  of 
14  minutes  is  due  to  the  regular  slowing  at  12  junctions  on  the 
main  line,  two  drawbridges,  six  important  stations  with  junc- 
tions, 25  intermediate  stations,  and  one  stop  of  two  minutes  at 
Bruges.  It  will  be  readily  acknowledged  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  make  this  run  and  lose  no  more  than  14  minutes. 
But  these  few  minutes  are  sufficient  to  lower  the  commercial 
speed  from  53  to  43i  miles  per  hour— that  is,  it  drops  from  the 
high  speed  of  the  Flying  Dutchman  to  the  more  moderate 
speeds  of  the  continental  trains. 


Fig.  I.  ^ 

This  single  example  serves  to  show  the  important  effect  that 
slowing-down  points  have  on  the  commercial  speed  of  trains 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing  away  with  them  if  it  is 

considered  desirable  to  increase  the  speed  of  through  and  intei- 
urban  trains.  I  will  occupy  myself  solely  with  the  poinbiliti/ 
of  running  fast  trains  ;  but  the  question  of  mfety  is  one  that 
will  continually  arise.  To  pass  through  stations  where  the 
main  line  is  occupied  for  a  greater  portion  ol  the  day  at  any- 
thing more  than  half  speed  except  when  there  is  a  special  an- 
nouncement of  the  fast  train  is  a  genuine  case  of  imprudence. 
Statistics  show  that,  since  the  general  adoption  of  interlocking 
apparatus,  collisions  at  junction  points  have  almost  entiiely  dis- 
appeared, that  the  collisions  out  on  the  line  have  been  dimin- 
ished by  90  per  cent  ,  and  that  now  95  per  cent,  of  the  acci- 
dents that  happen  take  place  at  way  stations.  But  speed  and 
safety  can  only  be  insured  by  avoiding  all  inteiruptions  of  the 
main  line  at  the  principal  stations  and  by  affording  to  slow 
trains  that  are  followed  by  fast  ones  a  chance  to  get  quickly 
off  from  the  main  line.  The  object  of  this  note  is  to  examine 
into  the  best  methods  of  accomplishing  this  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  arrangement  of  station  yards. 

In  the  following  study  I  have  had  the  linos  of  the  Belgian 
State  Railway  especially  in  my  mind,  where  the  following  con- 
ditions are  met  with  in  a  high  degree,  to  wit :  a  complicated 
system  with  a  crowded  local  traffic  and  traversed  by  high- 
speed international  trains.  We  can  say  in  regard  to  the  impor- 
tant stations  that  they  can  be  considered  as  the  literal  counter- 
part of  the  general  average  of  such  points,  where  the  main 
lines  are  considered  as  the  arteries  into  which  the  local  services 
flow  and  upon  which  they  make  their  connections.  It  would 
seem  that  there  is  no  disadvantage  in  thus  occupying  them. 
At  some  stations  switching  is  carried  on  all  of  the  day  ;  at  others 
the  junction  points  of  the  brunch  lines  are  made  at  some  dislanre 
from  the  entrance  to  the  freight  yard,  and  are  situate<l  on  the 
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same  side,  so  that  a  lon|;  freight  train  can  be  handled  and  oc- 
cupy only  a  small  portion  of  the  main  line  while  the  work  is 
being  done,  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 

1  cannot  end  my  crilicisms  without  saying  that  the  condi- 
tions most  favorable  for  high  speeds  are  exactly  those  that  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  what  is  most  generally  adopted. 
Doubtless  the  disadvantages  that  exist  have  been  seen  by  many 
engineers.  Isolated  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve 
tUi-m,  but  as  they  lacked  continuity  of  eflfort  the  results  have 
been  fruitless.  That  is  why  I  have  considered  it  aOyisable  to 
prosecute  this  work  with  the  idea  of  bringing  out 
been  done  on  foreign  roads  as  well  as  our  own  ;  the  arrange- 
ments that  have  been  adopted  in  England  acting  as  a  special 
inspiration. 

"  What  are  the  station  arrangemenls,  lliat,  while  permitting 
tlie  local  work  to  be  prosecuted  without  interruption  and  with 
the  greatest  ease,  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  most  favorable  to 
through  trafSc  ? 

I  have  not  given  examples  that  can  be  found  in  any  technical 
publications,  the  teachings  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  discern. 
I  have,  rather,  dissected  those  plans  that  liave  beeu  recognized 
as  the  best  in  order  to  discover  their  fundamental  parts  and 
describe  them,  leaving  to  the  engineer  to  group  them  and  make 
tlic  application  to  the  particular  cases  that  may  arise  for  his 
solution. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  there  is  frequently  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  making  an  application  of  arrangemenls  to 
a  given  situation  that  would  be  recognized  as  good  in  others. 
Furthermore,  I  would  beg  the  reader  not  to  attach  himself  too 
closely  to  arrangements  that  are  made  for  a  purely  local  traffic  ; 
for,  while  the  strictest  possible  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
principles  that  will  be  laid  down  for  the  traffic  of  a  main  line, 
tliere  are  some  local  arrangements  that  should  be  viewed  purely 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  special  needs  of  the  station  work. 
In  my  opinion,  a  great  deal  of  latitude  should  be  allowed  in 
this  respect  as  to  the  number  of  side  tracks,  tbeir  connections 
with  each  other,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  to  be  put. 
The  general  principle  from  which  the  least  possible  variation 
should  be  made  in  the  arrangement  of  stations  located  along 
tliB  main  line  of  a  heavy-traffic  road  is  the  following  : 

Tfu  main  tratk*  fJimild  be  comidered  as  the  exclimw  domain 
of  t/tt  trains  in  trannt.  Traim  uliould  be  prohibited  from  stand- 
intj  on  these  tracks  ;  they  sliould  not  be  crosned,  and  tJi^  local  ser- 
tice  and  sieitching  should  be  conducted  independently  of  tliem. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  arrangements  should,  first  of  all, 
yield  to  the  service  of  the  high-speed  trains.     Consequently  : 

1.  The  contour  and  profile  should  be  as  Straight  and  level 
iis  possible  from  one  end  of  the  yard  to  the  other.  The  changes 
in  curvature  and  gradients  should  be  limited  to  that  which  is 
absolutely  necessary.  For  no  reason  whatever  should  the 
radius  of  the  curves  be  allowed  to  drop  below  that  which  is 
permissible  for  the  open  lines  where  the  highest  speed  is  main- 
tained. All  switch  connections  should  be  trailing,  unless  such 
an  arrangement  introduces  sags  or  changes  in  the  level  of  the 
main  line. 

2.  The  numl>er  of  switch  Stands,  signals,  crossings,  frogs 
Hnd  points  should  be  as  small  as  comports  with  the  necessary 
cannections  of  llie  local  tracks.  These  constitute  not  only 
causes  of  shocks  by  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  rails,  but 
afford  means  of  access  whereby  obstructions  can  get  upon  the 
main  line. 

3.  The  distance  included  between  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
yard  should  be  made  as  short  as  possible,  in  order  to  increase 
the  length  of  the  main  line  where  the  normal  speed  can  be 
maintained. 

I.  4.  The  local  service  should  not  require,  except  in  cases  be- 
yond control,  that  the  main  line  should  be  crossed.  As  far  as 
possible  all  of  the  I  jcal  tracks  or  sidings  should  be  on  one  side 
of  the  main  line.  When  it  is  to  be  crossed,  bridges  or  under- 
ground passages  should  be  used.  The  side-tracking  of  trains, 
either  by  backing  in  or  running  in  head-un  should  not  require 
the  crossing  of  the  main  line. 

5.  The  whole  extent  of  the  yard,  from  one  limit  to  the  other, 
should  be  free  and  clear  of  every  change  and  obstruction  so  as 
tiot  to  introduce  intermediate  signals,  whereby  the  driver  will 
l)e  compelled  to  run  with  the  train  under  control. 

6.  The  connection  of  the  sidings  with  the  main  line  should 
1)6  so  laid  out  that  the  latter  can  be  cleared  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  Every  train  that  stops  on  the  main  line  constitutes 
an  obstruction,  and  its  presence  there  is  troublesome. 

Under  these  diverse  conditions,  there  are  some  points  that 
are  difficult  to  harmonize.  Thus  one  could  only  separate  the 
local  service  on  the  two  sides  of  the  main  line,  when  they  had 
very  slight  relationships  with  each  other.  We  will  cite  an 
example  of  this  further  on.  But,  I  repeat,  that  these  are  gen- 
eral principles  that  ought  to  be  observed  as  far  as  possible,  es- 
pecially the  fourth,  which  I  consider  to  be  the  most  impoi  tant 


of  the  lot.    The  considerations  that  will  fcdlow  will  show  how 
they  can  be  applied  to  concrete  examples. 
(to  be  continukd.) 


MEETING  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


THK  ELECTRIC   MOTOR  IN  THE   MACHINE  SHOP.  ' 

[E  second  of  the  series  of  meetings  arranged  for  mechani- 
cal engineers  was  held  at  the  huuse  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  No.  12  West  Thirty-first  Street,  New 
York  City,  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  13.  Mr.  Henry 
R.  Towne  presided,  and  the  subject  for  the  evening  was  that 
given  in  our  headlines.  The  opening  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
George  Richmond,  of  the  Dc  La  Vergne  Refrigerating  Machine 
Company,  and  was  as  follows  : 

Your  committee  in  charge  of  these  monthly  meetings  has 
asked  me  to  introduce  for  discussion  the  subject  announced 
for  this  evening— namely,  that  of  the  Electric  Motor  in  the 
Machine  tjhop. 

I  must  disclaim  at  once  any  special  fitness  for  this  duty  ; 
and  the  apology  w  hich  your  committee  has  been  kind  enough 
to  furnish  for  me  ilial  in  my  connection  with  the  I>e  La  Vergne 
Refrigerator  Machine  Company  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  this  question  would  have  more  force  if  I  could  assure 
you  that  I  had  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity,  which  I 
have  not.  Even  if  the  contrary  were  true,  you  must  re- 
member that  this  installation  at  the  De  La  Vergne  Company 
was  made  in  1892,  and  at  the  rate  at  which  electrical  engineer- 
ing proceeds,  it  is  now  ancient  historyf  and  I  should  be 
almost  ashamed  to  put  forward  three-year-old  fossils. 

But  it  is  the  privilege,  if  not  the  universal  attribute  of 
ignorance  to  be  u<rprejudiced.  Not  only  have  I  no  axe  to 
grind,  but  I  am  ab^lutely  without  any  strong  convictions  on 
the  subject.  On  the  contrary,  I  expect  to  get,  if  not  religion, 
at  least  electricity  this  evening  ;  for  nowadays  electricity  is 
almost  a  religion,  and  it  requires  some  courage  to  acknowl- 
edge one's  self  an  agnostic. 

The  present  stale  of  the  art  may  be  very  briefly  presented, 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  subject 
of  electrical  transmission  in  general.  The  possibilities  of  long- 
distance transmission  are  no  longer  in  question.  The  relative 
economy  in  comparison  with  other  methods  of  transmitting 
power  may  be  considered  as  still  an  unsettled  question,  although 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  electrical  methods  will  undoubt- 
edly have  a  preponderating  influence. 

A  very  great  advantage  has  been  found  in  the  substitution 
of  motors  tor  local  steam  engines  in  such  places  as  rolling- 
mills,  dockyards,  etc.,  and  this  was  altogether  to  be  expected. 
Some  interesting  data  in  this  connection  are  contained  in  a 
paper  read  by  D.  Selby-Bigge  before  a  meeting  of  the  Iron  St 
Steel  'Institute,  an  abstract  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Kngineei-ing  Magazine  for  Dtwrnber.  He  gives  as  an  example 
of  the  economy  effected,  h  case  where  six  steam  engints, 
aggregating  94  H.I'.,  were  replaced  by  motors  aggregating 
291  H.P.  While  it  may  be  said  that  such  figures  prove  too 
much,  they  unquestionably  show  that  there  are  many  cases 
where  extravagant  waste  of  power  occurs  in  transmission  ; 
and  if  the  advocates  of  other  systems  have  slept  upon  their 
rights,  it  is  perfectly  lust  that  electricity  should  step  in  and 
claim  all  the  glory.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
compare  with  a  so  easily  won  victory  some  other  solution  of 
the  problem— say,  f (  r  example,  that  of  the  gas  engine  operated 
with  producer  gas— for  it  is  well  known  that  gas  engines  do 
not  fall  oS  in  economy  with  such  frightful  rapidity  with 
decreasing  size  as  do  steam  engines,  and,  moreover,  the  losses 
in  transmission  through  pipes  is  trifling  compared  to  that  of 
steam. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  substitution  of  motors  for 
steam  engines,  there  remain  three  forms  of  application  of  the 
principle  of  special  interest  to  the  meclianical  engineer — 
namely  : 

1.  The  driving  of  isolated  tools  where  convenience  is  a  chief 
consideration. 

2.  The  grouping  of  a  number  of  machines  around  a  motor 
admitting  of  an  infinite  number  of  combinations — from  that  of 
two  or  three  machines  to  that  of  all  those  en  the  same  floor  or 
in  the  same  shop. 

3.  The  building-in  of  a  motor  as  a  part  and  parcel  of  each 
and  every  machine  tool. 

There  are  a  number  of  examples  in  this  country  of  the  first 
method,  among  the  best  known  of  which  are  those  of  Fraser  & 
Chalmeis  and  the  De  La  Veigne  Refrigerating  Machine  Com- 
pany. Probably  many  present  have  seen  the  arrangements  in 
the  latter  case  for  driving  the  heavy  tools  in  the  erecting  shop. 
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The  full  advantage  of  ilirect  coupling  could  not  of  course  be  ulr 
tained  in  this  case,  but  the  necessary  countersliaftinf;  is  attached 
to  the  walls  of  llic  building,  well  out  of  the  range  of  action  of 
the  travelling  crane.  There  are  in  all  nine  motors  of  the  C.  &  0. 
type,  including  thtee  for  the  Morgan  crane.  The  aggregate 
capacity  is  75  H.P.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  a  single 
40  H.P.  dynamo  is  sufficient  to  supply  these  motors,  although 
it  is  rather  severely  taxed  when  the  crane  is  being  operated  at 
the  same  time  that  the  planing  machine  is  running  on  a  short 
cut.  The  average  H.P.  supplied  by  the  driving  engine  during 
a  test  extending  over  six  weeks  was  24  H.P.  As  this  engine 
was  of  100  H.P.,  so  chosen  in  view  of  possible  extensions,  we 
may  deduct  10  H.P.  for  friction,  leaving  an  average  of  14 
H.P.  supplied  to  the  dynamo.  If  there  are  still  any  advocates 
of  the  storage  battery,  such  a  case  as  this  presents  an  oppor- 
tunity of  figuring  on  tlie  economy  of  running  this  whole  plant 
with,  say,  a  20-U.P.  engine  in  combination  with  storage  lot- 
teries. 

With  regard  to  the  second  method,  we  have  much  more 
valuable  data  in  connection  with  the  installation  at  Herstal, 
Belgium.  In  this  case  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  deliberate 
choice,  based  on  a  careful  scientific  inquiry  and  the  carrying 
out  of  the  plan,  without  any  of  the  compromises  necessary  in 
plants  already  running.  A  reprint  of  two  important  papers, 
the  one  by  Leon  Casterinans,  Managing  Director  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Rifle  Factory  at  Herstal,  and  the  other  by  Felix 
Melotte,  Engineer  for  the  International  Company  of  Elec- 
tricity, which  8upplie<I  the  electric  plant,  has  l>een  made  by 
the  Cf.  &  C.  Company,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
one  interested  in  the  subject.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  Ixith  these  gentlemen  are  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the 
system  adopte<l ;  and  since  they  have  between  them  enumer- 
ated pretty  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  the  same,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  read  these  as  propositions  for  the  consideration  of 
the  members  of  this  Society.  Mr.  Castermans,  with  the  ardor 
of  a  proselyte,  is  willing  to  venture  on  debatable  ground  and 
somewhat  broad  generalizations.  Ills  statement  of  the  advan- 
tages is  as  follows  : 

1.  By  the  simplicity  of  its  parts,  the  security  against  interrup- 
tion is  greater  than  in  other  mechanical  systems. 

2.  The  elimination  of  belts,  cables,  pulleys,  countershafts, 
etc.,  diminishes  enorni  usly  the  chances  of  accident  or  inter- 
ruption. 

3.  This  system  is  the  only  one  which  will  give  accurate 
figures  as  regards  power  transmitted  and  delivered. 

4.  This  system  it  is  which  presents  the  smallest  dispropor- 
tion between  effective  work  and  the  passive  resistance  of  the 
transmitting  device,  and  which  consequently  gives  the  highest 
average  efflciencj'. 

5.  The  quantity  of  masses  in  movement  is  less  than  in  any 
other  system. 

6.  Electrical  transmission  is  especially  advantageous  from 
the  point  of  view  of  future  enlargements  in  a  factory.  In 
fact,  as  each  of  the  motors  talies  its  power  directly  from  the 
main  motive  power,  it  Ls  always  possible  to  put  in  new  motors 
without  affecting  the  original  installation. 

•  7.  From  the  point  of  view  of  interior  service,  it  is  the  only 
system  which  offers  the  possibility  of  easily  disconnecting 
each  transmitting  shaft,  and,  what  is  more,  of  varying  the 
speed  of  each  of  the  elements  independently  of  the  others, 
which  can  continue  to  run  at  their  normal  speed  ;  this  last 
point  offers  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  in  a  factory. 

8.  Finally,  when  the  machinery  is  started  up  this  can  be 
done  without  shock,  electrical  transmission  operating  as  a 
veritable  elastic  buffer.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  work  calls 
for  a  sudden  increase  in  power,  the  demand  is  communicated 
directly  to  the  steam  engine  without  affecting  the  speeds  of 
the  other  machinery,  while  under  the  tame  conditions  with  a 
mechanical  transmission  a  shock  is  produced  which  is  felt 
throughout  the  whole  system  and  affects  the  speed  of  all  the 
various  masses  in  movement.  He  mentions  other  advantages 
which  to  the  practical  man  would  seem  of  even  greater  im- 
portance than  the  foregoing.  Transmitting  shafts  need  no 
longer  be  absolutely  parallel  ;  they  can  even  be  put  in  all 
directions  ;  and  this  permits  of  laying  out  the  plan  for  the 
workshops,  taking  only  into  consideration  good  conditions  of 
manufacture,  without  having  to  consider  in  advance  the  posi- 
tion which  shall  be  given  to  the  shafting. 

Mr.  Melotte  supplies  a  most  interesting  study,  for  the  techni- 
cal details. 

His  statement  as  to  the  advantages  is  as  follows  : 

1.  It  assures  the  complete  independence  of  each  main  shaft. 

2.  It  permits  the  stopping  of  one  shaft  without  stopping  the 
whole  factory  and  without  having  to  use  devices  which  are 
expensive  and  which  are  always  difficult  to  arrange  for. 

3.  It  permits  of  throwing  a  shaft  which  has  been  stopped,  in 
again,  which  is  not  the  case  with  most  devices. 


4.  It  permits  of  overloads  as  easily  as  any  other  system  : 
thus  the  motor  No.  5  in  the  Great  Hall  at  the  Herstal  factory, 
the  normal  output  of  which  is  16  H.P.,  ran  for  several  days 
at  30  H.P.  without  inconvenience. 

5.  It  gives  more  security,  should  there  be  a  hitch  in  the 
transmission,  for  the  motors  are  provided  with  an  apparatus 
which  cuts  out  the  current  automatically  when  the  load  run.s 
above  the  limit.  It  permits  of  placing  shafts  in  all  the  pos- 
sible positions,  without  having  to  bother  about  making  corre- 
spondence with  those  already  up. 

6.  It  is  less  cumbersome.  The  motor  can  be  put  in  a  comer  ; 
the  conducting  wires  will  follow  the  ceilings  or  the  walls,  or 
are  carried  underground,  while  mechanical  transmissions  taki- 
up  considerable  space  with  their  shafts,  bearings,  pulleys  and 
cables,  and  require  a  considerable  outlay  in  repairs  and  oil. 

7.  It  adapts  itself  with  remarkable  facility  to  any  increase  in 
the  plant ;  two  pieces  of  wire  and  the  motor  and  all  is  done. 

The  installation  at  Herstal  consisted  of  nine  16  H.P.  motors, 
two  37-H.P.  motors,  and  five  motors  varying  from  21  H.P.  to 
3  H.P.  Each  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  two,  one  of 
which  drove  a  pump  and  the  other  a  ventilator,  drove  a  line 
of  shafting.  The  guaranteed  efficiencies  were  90  per  cent,  for 
the  dynamo,  98  per  cent,  for  the  conductors,  and  an  average 
of  87  per  cent  for  the  motors,  giving  a  total  efficiency  of  76  C 
per  cent  at  the  motor.  While  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  in 
the  particular  case  at  Herstal  this  efficiency  is  superior  to  that 
which  any  one  was  willing  to  guarnutce  for  mechanical  trans- 
mission, it  is  obvious  that  it  is  inferior  to  the  recorded  efficien- 
cies in  some  American  machine  shops.  Professor  Flat  her,  in 
his  work  on  "  Dynamometers  and  Measurtmetrt  of  Power," 

gives  a  list  of  shops  in  which  the  per  cent,  lost  in  driving  the 
shafting  ranges  from  15  to  50  per  cent.,  leaving  out  an  ex- 
ceptional case  of  80  per  cent.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  comparing  these  shops  with  the  Herstal  factory  the  friction 
of  the  shafts  driven  by  the  motors  is  still  to  be  accounted  for 
in  the  latter. 

It  will  be  observed  that  many  of  the  advantages  enumerated 
by  Messrs.  Castermans  and  Melotte  apply  with  even  greater 
force  to  the  third  system— namely,  that  of  the  motor  coupled 
directly  to  each  tool.  To  these  may  be  added  the  absence  of 
overhead  belting,  unobstructed  light  and  absolute  indepen- 
dence ''t  each  machine. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  the  multiplication  of  small  mctors 
the  efficiency  will  be  considerably  reduced  and  the  caretaking 
increased.  Iso  far  as  is  known  there  is  no  machine  shop 
equipped  in  this  manner,  unless,  perhaps,  that  of  the  Crocker- 
\V  heeler  Company.  A  very  near  approach  to  it,  however, 
so  far  as  division  of  power  is  conceme<l,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
silk  factory  of  Messrs.  J.  Forrest  &  Co.,  of  St.  fitienne, 
Fiimce,  the  description  of  which  appeared  in  The  American 
Enoineeu  for  December  of  last  year.  Here  are  employed  60 
motors  of  25  kilogrammetres,  say  i  of  a  U.P.,  having  an  effi- 
ciency of  55  per  cent.,  driving  ribbon  and  velvet  looms  by  cord 
transmission.  There  are  also  forty  75-kilogrammetre  motors, 
each  driving  a  loom  by  belt  transmission.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  five  motors  of  power  varying  from  1  H.P.  to  3  H.P., 
and  two  small  motors  from  10  to  25  kilogrammetres.  The 
results  at  St.  Etienne  seem  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  ultimafe  solution  of  the  problem  is  a  direct- 
coupled  motor,  although  the  first  cost  and  the  fear  of  an  exces- 
sitre  amount  of  care  taking  stand  in  the  way  of  its  adoption. 

It  would  seem  that  the  advocates  of  electrical  transmission 
have  exercised  themi-clves  to  prove  a  proposition  somewhiii 
doubtful  in  itself  and  of  extremely  nmnW  importance  whin 
taken  in  connection  with  the  niacliiue  shop.  Relative  economy 
has  a  certain  importance  when  power  is  used  to  drive  ma- 
chinery of  unvarying  pro<luctive  capacity,  such  as  looms,  etc., 
or  automatic  machinery  in  general.  In  this  case  the  woik- 
man  must  be  educated  to  go  at  the  pace  set  by  the  machine. 
In  a  maclnne  shop,  on  the  other  band,  the  amount  of  work  of 
the  same  kind  and  quality  turned  out  by  different  men  varies 
very  considerably.  After  all,  the  question  which  the  engineer 
will  ask  is,  Will  electrical  transmission  enable  me  to  turn  out 
work  at  less  cost  ?  If  each  present  will  make  a  mental  calcu- 
lation of  the  ratio  betK'een  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages, 
interest,  and  depreciation  on  machinery,  and  the  amount  paid 
for  motive  power  in  his  own  factory,  I  think  he  will  find  that 
the  motive  power  is  not  much  more  than  I  per  cent,  of  the 
wages,  etc.  If  it  could  lie  proved  that  the  adoption  of  elec- 
trical transmission  would  increase  the  production  of  each  man 
1  per  cent,  only,  this  would  compensate  for  doubling  up  the 
cost  for  motive  power.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  introduction 
of  electrical  transmisttion  would  involve  a  loss  of  only  1  per 
cent,  in  the  efficiency  of  the  workman  and  machine,  it  is 
frivolous  to  insist  upon  the  relative  advantage  of  a  difference 
between  a  transmission  efficiency  of  10  or  20  per  cent.,  since 
there  is  an  absolute  loss  equal  to  the  total  cost  foi  motive  power. 
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What  shall  it  profit  a  man  though  he  gain  all  these  advan- 
tages enumerated,  real  and  imaginary,  and  lose  the  sale  of  one 
iiiacLine  because  he  cannot  produce  it  cheaply  enough  ? 


DIBCDBSION. 

Profetsor  Crocker:  There  is  a  great  deal  of  riifflculty  in  get- 
ting L-xact  figures  regarding  this  question,  because  so  much  de- 
peuils  on  the  particular  canditions  of  each  case,  and  any  one 
who  expects  to  get  Ihera  will  be  disappointed.  Then,  too, 
even  supposing  that  exact  figures  were  available,  there  is  an 
other  element  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  it  is  as 
to  whether  the  superintendent  and  workmen  like  the  system, 
iind  this  is  one  of  those  intangible  factors  that  go  very  far  tow- 
ard determining  the  success  or  failure  of  such  a  plant.  It  is 
like  that  advantage  of  shop  clearness  cited  by  Mr.  Richmond, 
and  clearness  has  no  coefficient  of  value.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  where  I  must  differ  from  the  author,  As  I  under- 
stood him,  he  said  that  in  an  ordinary  machine  shop  the  tools 
are  used  most  of  the  time  ;  but  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and 
I  am  willing  to  make  the  statement  applicable  beyond  the 
range  of  my  own  experience,  there  are  ver^-  few  shops  where 
all  the  tools  are  used  any  considerable  fraction  of  the  time — in 
fact,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  average  load  of  work  is  more 

S  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  capacity.     Figures  have  been 

-'  given   by  Mr.  Lufkin,  which  show   from  2.5  to  27  per  cent. 

'.  Tliesc  inay  possibly  be  low,  but  I  should  think  that  35  per 
cent,  would  be  high.     I  mean  by  this  an  average  taken  year  in 

*  and  year  out  for  the  general  run  of  shops.  Now,  when  the 
shop  is  running  light  and  only  a  few  tools  are  operated,  the 
electric  system  can  be  run  at  perfect  eflBciency  nearly  a.s  well 
as  if  the  whole  shop  were  running  ;  whereas  any  other  system 
would  be  very  uneconomical.  It  is  thus  especially  adaptable 
to  overtime  work,  which  may  be  done  with  a  small  connected 
engine  and  dynamoof  5  H.P.  or  10  HP.,  while  the  same  work 
(lone  with  the  ordinary  system  would  require  the  main  engine 
to  be  operated.  It  may,  therefore,  be  asserted  that,  where  the 
work  is  variable,  the  electric  system  becomes  especially  advan- 
tageous— in  f^ct,  would  seem  to  be  almost  essential  to  the  best 
economy. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith :  It  is  protable  that,  in  the  matter  of 
power,  we  can  call  it  even  between  electricity  and  steam,  with 
a  balance  in  favor  of  the  former  on  account  of  the  intermittent 
running  of  the  machines.  At  present  the  state  of  the  art  is 
crude,  and  belter  and  more  mechanical  methods  of  transmit- 
ting power  from  the  motor  to  the  machine  must  be  used,  so 
that  there  is  not  so  much  waste  In  gearing,  pulleys,  shafting 
and  belting  as  we  now  find  in  most  designs.  It,  therefore, 
seems  to  me  that  the  introduction  of  motors  on  individual  ma- 
chines depends  on  three  things  :  one,  the  sjieed  with  which 
designers  of  motors  and  machine  tools  adapt  them  to  each 
other  ;  second,  the  first  cost  of  the  motors  ;  and  third,  the 
expense  of  maintenance.  At  present  it  would  seem  that  it  is 
the  first  cost  of  the  motor  that  is  holding  the  work  back,  as  ex- 
pense of  maintenance  is  comparatively  little. 

Mr.  Fay :  The  question  of  first  cost  for  an  electric  installa- 
tion, which  Mr.  Hmith  has  raised,  depends  on  whether  you 
direct  connect  a  motor  for  the  machine  or  whether  you  gioup 
— that  is,  the  first  cost  is  influenced  by  the  question  of  direct 
connection  or  otherwise.  We  have  for  the  installation  where 
there  is  a  motor  for  each  machine  a  high  first  cost,  where  the 
motors  are  grouped  at  comparatively  luw  first  cost.  The  ques- 
tion of  bringing  the  first  cost  down  by  manufacturing  cheaper 
motors  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  matter  not  worthy  of  very  serious 
consideration  at  this  dale.  Electric  cumranics  would  proba- 
tdy  find  it  very  difficult  to  pa3'  dividends  if  they  manufactured 
motors  on  the. basis  of  copper  at  13  cents  a  pound  and  iron  at 
'•i  cents  a  pound.  There  are  other  considerations.  When  the 
jmicbiisers  learn  to  select  the  motors  promptly,  buy  them 
quickly,  put  the  seller  to  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  that  will 
take  off  40  or  50  per  r«nt.  of  the  cost,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
considerations.  {Lauyhter  and  npplaviie.)  We  come  down  to 
this  question  of  a  motor  for  a  machine.  We  have  given  the 
matter  serious  consideration,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, subject  to  change  without  notice,  that  it  is  not  always 
proper  or  profitable  to  put  a  motor  on  every  machine.  We 
caunot  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  gear  takes  the  place  of 
the  belt  and  does  the  work  any  belter  than  a  belt.  It  may  be 
English,  but  it  lakes  just  as  much  power.  Hecognizing  this 
fact,  that  a  gear  is  a  substitute  for  a  belt — that  is,  oftentimes 
worse  and  not  very  often  belter — we  have  decided  to  build 
motors  that  would  run  at  the  speed  you  reijiiire  without  gear 
or  belt,  and  we  are  building  them  today.  But  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  efficiency  of  a  very  small  motor  is  high  enough  to  pay 
for  using  it  at  all  if  we  can  possibly  help  it.  To  get  down  to 
figures,  we  have  some  8-II.P.  motors  that  will  give  us  a  com- 


mercial efficiency  of  88  per  cent.,  sometimes  a  little  higher. 
A  i-H.P.  motor  is  a  pretty  good  one  at  60  per  cent.  Taking 
15  or  20  per  cent,  loss  out  of  the  belt  trwismission  and  putting 
it  into  a  motor  will  not  increase  the  dividends  at  all ;  and  it 
very  frequently  happens  that  the  increased  first  cost  of  a  very 
small  motor,  and  the  decreased  efficiency  which  is  the  result  of 
using  it,  will  be  a  barrier  which  makes  it  more  profitable  to 
put  several  small  machines  of  a  kindred  nature  on  one  motor 
that  has  an  appreciable  efficiency.  With  that  end  in  view  we 
propose  to  have  a  motor,  say  3  H.P.,  that  runs  at,  say,  300 
revolutions  or  250  revolutions  per  minute,  and  extend  the 
motor  shaft  out,  connecting  up  to  it  one,  two,  three,  four  or 
five  small  drills  or  lathes  or  other  things  taking  a  fraction  of  a 
fl.P.  I  have  taken  some  measurements  of  that  extension, 
and  I  find  that  20  ft  of  armature  shaft  extension  might  add  a 
I0.SS  of  ^  H.P.  We  start  out  with  an  efficiency  for  this  3  H. P. 
motor,  we  will  say,  of  85  per  cent.  ;  if  you  want  to  feel  very 
safe,  decreasing  that,  with  alossof  ^H.  P.,  and  then  you  have 
your  total  losses,  when  you  have  five  or  six  or  three  or  four 
kindred  machines  running  from  one  motor.  Now,  comparing 
that  with  six  ^-H.P.  motors  at  an  efficiency  of  60  or  60  per 
cent.,  we  do  not  even  need  to  guess  at  what  the  result  will  be. 
We  therefore  have  concluded  in  a  general  way  that  direct  con- 
nection is  tlie  proper  thing  if  you  can  get  a  motor  that  will  run 
so  slow  as  to  do  away  with  the  gear  :  or,  if  you  cannot  do  this, 
the  question  of  whether  you  use  a  single  length  of  lielt  or  gear 
will  not  effect  the  efficiency  at  all,  and  that  is  a  mere  matter  of 
convenience.  If  a  machine  takes  a  small  amount  of  power,  as 
I  say,  we  figure  on  putting  three  or  four  or  five  of  them  to- 
gether— enough  to  make  a  load  for  a  motor  that  has  an  appre- 
ciable efliciency.  The  question  of  speed  is  another  matter. 
The  use  of  rheostats  for  varvlug  the  speed  is  a  piece  of  an- 
tiquity for  which  we  have  very  little  respect.  We  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  rheostats  have  been  used  for  this  purpose — 
would  not  swear  to  it  but  what  they  are  used  now.  (Laugh- 
ter.) I  think  I  saw  one  today.  But  there  is  no  need  for  them. 
In  the  past  motors  were  designed  so  that  if  we  undertook  to 
weaken  the  field  with  a  view  to  increase  the  speed,  which 
would  be  the  result  of  reactive  ejects  of  the  armature,  it  brought 
us  down  to  the  sparking  effect  of  the  commutator,  of  which 
most  of  us  know  the  result.  We  very  soon  have  to  send  over 
to  the  manufacturers  for  a  new  commutator,  and  they  say  re- 
pairs are  legitimate  prey.  In  order  that  we  would  not  have  to 
use  a  rheostat  because  our  commutator  would  wear  out  if  we 
undertook  to  weaken  the  field  in  order  to  vary  the  speed,  we 
built  a  new  motor.  That  is  the  only  remedy  that  we  could 
find  for  it ;  and  at  the  present  time  we  have  such  a  motor  as 
will  give  us  a  difference  in  speed  of  100  per  cent,  without  any 
sparking  whatever,  and  it  is  done  by  field  commutation.  That 
is  the  simplest  way  out  of  it.  All  that  is  necessary  in  order 
that  speeds  may  be  changed  is  to  get  a  motor  that  will  not 
spark  when  the  field  is  weak.  That  involves  the  necessity  of 
studying  the  design  carefully,  and  that  is  what  you  pay  the 
manufacturer  for.  We  therefore  are  able  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
men that  the  speed  can  be  changed  without  this  loss  referred 
to.  The  cumbersome  train  of  gears  is  unnecessary  because  we 
bring  the  motor  speed  down  to  meet  the  conditions  direct. 
The  first  cost  is  a  hopeless  case.  Motors  do  cost  money. 
There  is  probably  only  one  place  that  will  permit  of  any  re- 
duction in  the  cost,  and  that  is  the  question  of  general  ex- 
pense. Greneral  expense  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  of  course  ; 
but  one  of  the  greatest  sins  against  general  expense  is  the  ter- 
rific cost  of  getting  people  to  buy  motors. 

Mr.  rtatt :  It  was  very  interesting  to  me  to  hear  this  even- 
ing of  the  developments  "in  electric  motors  and  motor  driving, 
for  I  probably  witnessed  what  was  the  first  motor  plant  for 
transmission  in  existence.  At  least  it  is  claimed  in  England  to 
be  the  first.  When  I  was  at  school  I  used  to  go  down  to  Soutii 
Wales,  and  in  a  colliery  there  they  were  driving  electric  pumps 
with  a  3-H.P.  Schuckert  motor  brought  over  from  Germany 
especially  for  that  purpose,  as  I  believe  there  was  no  motor 
made  in  England  at  that  time  at  all.  That  worked  until  1883, 
and  then  ihey  put  in  a  Siemens  motor  and  drove  the  same  kind 
of  a  plant,  and  I  saw  that  working  three  years  ago,  and  it  was 
in  perfect  condition.  They  had,  of  course,  to  renew  the  arma- 
ture once  or  twice  in  about  12  years,  and  that  was  all.  The  old 
Schuckert  worked  for  five  or  six  years,  and  worked  perfectly. 
So  that  one  can  go  back  even  more  than  15  years  and  find  quite 
successful  driving  under  ground  in  conditions  not  at  all  favor- 
able for  electric  work,  so  much  so  that  people  five  or  six  years 
ago  would  hardly  have  thought  it  possible.  Four  years  ago  1 
look  up  electrical  transmission  in  England,  and  one  of  the  first 
things  I  paid  attention  to  was  the  driving  of  cajtstansfor  haul- 
ing trucks.  We  took  motors  and  put  them  in  a  box  with  gear- 
ing and  drove  a  capstan  head.  It  was  a  compound  wound 
motor,  and  the  capstan  head  would  run  from  60  or  80  revolu- 
tions down  to  40,  and  we  had  no  trouble  from  sparking,  and 
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tlic  thin)?  worked  perfectly  salfsfactorily,  and  is  working  lo-<liiy 
just  the  sjinie.  The  great  tro(it)le  with  it  of  course  wiis  tlmi 
the  only  motors  they  were  giving  us  were  running  i\\  not  less 
tlian  l,150lol,500revolution8.  and  welnid  to  gear  Iheni  down, 
and  that  has  lieen  until  the  last  13  months  I  suppose,  tlie  mobt 
serious  ditticulty  in  electric  transmission.  Now  that  we  arc 
getting  motors  to  run  at  350  to  300  revolutions,  we  shall  get  a 
condilTon  of  things  where  mechanical  engineers  can  probably 
take  hold.  From  my  experience  in  England,  and  from  some  I 
have  had  here,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  poinls  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Fay  are  worthy  of  a  good  deal  of  consideration.  One-II  P. 
motors  and^n.l'.  motors  have  been  spoken  of  for  driving 
lathes.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible,  when  you  come  to  con- 
sider the  throwing  ofi  and  on  of  the  lielt  and  the  number  of 
times  you  have  to  stop  and  start  in  running  the  lathe,  that  a 
motor  can  be  stopped  and  started  econondcally  in  that  lime, 
and  I  should  think  for  some  time  to  come  we  shall  have  to  be 
content  with  the  grouping  of  lathes  and  machines  on  a  certain 
length  of  shafting.  I  (luestion  whether  we  shall  find  much 
saving  from  trying  to  drive  on  the  machine.  Take  any  large 
roachme  shop,  extending  over  any  area,  and  you  will  find  that 
the  great  loss  is  always  in  transnussion  to  long  distances.  It 
is  the  driving  of  the  big  lengths  of  shafts.  I  have  a  shop  in 
view  in  which  I  did  a  good  deal  of  work.  It  was  a  car  works. 
We  transmitted,  I  suppose,  tlirough  500  or  600  ft.  of  shafting. 
We  had  a  rope-driven  crane  ri"ht  at  the  end  of  that  shaft  ;  and 
they  often  have  to  drive  the  whole  of  the  shafting  of  about  100 
II. P.  to  drive  this  one  crane.  Right  after  that  a  case  came  up 
of  driving  a  large  band  saw — an  8- ft.  wheel  for  sawing  large 
oak  logs,  that  had  to  be  put  out  in  the  middle  of  a  yard!  If  I 
had  had  to  carry  shafting  to  it  it  would  have  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars.  It  was  a  long 
way  from  any  steam.  We  would  have  hiul  to  take  steam  400 
or  500  ft.  I  put  in  a  60-H.P.  motor  for  driving  this  band  saw, 
and  it  has  given  perfect  success.  It  is  particularly  adapted 
for  that  work,  because  you  start  in  with  a  log  5  ft.  at  the  base 
and  going  down  to  2  ft,  at  the  point,  and  the  p:>wcr  was  prac- 
tically proportional  to  the  work  being  done.  Ii  docs  seem  to 
me  now  that  in  the  condition  that  we  are  in.  with  sio.v-running 
motors  we  shall  be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  more  in  running  our 
machiiie  shops  and  getting  a  verj'  8uece8.>iful  working  plant. 
The  question  of  economy  lias  been  brought  up.  Within  the 
last  few  weeks  two  authorities  havespokeu  on  tlie  subject,  one 
an  electrical  authority  and  the  other  a  mechanical  authority, 
both  electrical  men  now — Mr.  Cromplon,  who  i>.  the  President 
of  the  Electrical  Engineers  in  England,  and  Professor  Kennedy, 
the  late  President,  and  who  was  a  mechaidcal  engineer.  Ken- 
nedy says  he  does  not  think  that  there  is  any  economy  in  elec 
trical  transmission  for  sliop  practice.  Cronipton  says  he  thinks 
tliere  is  a  great  deal.  Crompton  is  speaking  as  an  electrical 
and  Kennedy  as  a  mechanical  engineer.  Mr.  Hichinond  spoki; 
of  the  cost  of  working  being  so  much  in  proportion  t  <  the  cost 
of  driving  the  macldne.  1  think  that  i'i  a  point  that  will  de- 
cide a  good  many  of  the  cases  that  will  come  up  m  electrical 
transmission.  You  will  find  that  it  is  a  question  of  how  much 
you  are  going  to  auve  in  economy  of  runtiing  and  not  in  just 
the  economy  of  power  used. 

Mr.  Damn:  There  is  a  case  in  point  that  I  am  rather  sur- 
prised Mr.  Kichmond  has  not  mentioned.  The  South wark 
Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  of  Philadclpliia,  were  obliged 
a  few  years  ago  to  go  into  the  electric  driving  of  certain  ma- 
chines. They  were  building  Porter-Allen  engines.  They  had 
not  any  tools  suitable  to  handle  the  bet!  pTate.s.  They  had 
quite  a  nundier  of  portable  tools,  such  as  the  slotters,  and  they 
were  led  to  take  these  tools  to  the  work  because  the  work  was 
too  large  to  take  to  their  machine,  and  they  developed  a  very 
beautiful  system  of  electric  transmission.  It  was  a  portable 
system  of  electric  transmission  by  which  they  took  their  ma- 
chine to  the  work  instead  of  taking  the  work  to  the  machtne. 
I  think  that  is  one  of  the  branches  of  electric  transmission 
that  we  have  not  heard  mentioned  to-night  and  which 
they  have  put  to  a  very  good  practical  use.  I  think  their  work 
has  developed  by  means  of  those  electric  motors  to  an  extent 
that  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  without  them. 

Mr.  Jleiuiernon  :  There  is  another  advantage  that  has  not 
been  mentioned  this  evening,  and  that  is  in  arranging  the  roof 
trusses  of  a  building  ;  if  we  arc  designing  a  building  and  in- 
tend to  put  in  shafting,  it  is  customary  to  increase  the  iru'tscs 
in  the  neighborhood  of  10  per  cent.^  and  also  arrange  tiie  trusses 
in  even  bays,  so  that  they  will  support  the  shafting  properly, 
and  also  to  arrange  the  windows.  If  we  do  not  have  to  p  ly 
any  regard  to  this  extra  weight  of  the  trusses,  we  can  arrange 
the  windows  and  trusses  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner, 

Profe**or  Crocker :  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  Ix-st  volt- 
age to  be  used  for  shop  practice,  I  should  say  that  there  is  uo 
particular  point  th:it  would  be  best,  but  would  recommend  a 
metlium  voltage  of  from  350  to  300.     This  is  neither  very  nigh 


nor  very  low.  It  is  high  enough  so  that  the  cost  of  the  wires 
is  small  and  low  enough  to  Ikj  entirely  safe,  while  the  motors 
work  well  at  this  point,  sinqe  the  current  on  the  commutator  is 
not  large  enough  to  cause  sparking.  In  the  case  of  long  dis- 
tances, however,  it  might  be  necessary  to  raise  the  voltage, 
while  for  a  very  short  distance,  110  volts  might  be  used.  An- 
other advantage  would  be  that  two  incandescent  lamps  in  series 
could  be  used  on  the  same  system,  or  a  three- wire  electric  light- 
ing system  might  be  employed 

Mr.  Ayer :  I  want  to  qualify  Professor  Crocker's  statement 
about  the  voltage.  I  think  that  should  receive  a  little  further 
explanation.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  volts,  extending  over  a 
large  area,  of  course  would  efTect  quite  a  saving,  but  for  gen- 
eral practice  in  distributing  through  shops  I  should  say  that  a 
110  volt  current  was  far  preferable.  The  lower  potential  is 
quite  a  considerable  factor  in  maintaining  insulation.  While 
it  is  true  that  a  voltage  of  250  is  not  dangerous  to  life  under 
ordinary  conditions,  still  with  the  dirt  that  is  incidental  to  the 
transmission,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  line  through  the 
shops,  which  is  liable  to  occur  around  your  machinery,  you 
get  more  or  less  difficulty  in  maintaining  your  machinery  in 
good  condition  with  a  higher  voltage  tlian  with  a  lower,  and 
as  a  rule  the  extra  cost  of  transmission  would  not  amount  to 
much  when  considering  the  advantage  gained  by  the  lower 
voltage— that  is,  the  freedom  from  accidents.  It  is  certainly 
a  case  where  local  conditions  would  have  to  govern. 

Professor  Crockei- :  That  point.  I  think,  is  of  considerable 
importance,  and  it  might  be  well  to  consider  it  a  moment.  I 
admit  that  110  volts  in  ordinary  cases  might  be  fully  as  good  ; 
but  there  is  another  point,  and  that  is,  the  carbon  brushes  have 
hardly  sufficient  conductivity  to  operate  for  110  volts.  In 
other  words,  UO  volts  necessitate  twice  the  number  of  am- 
peres that  220  volts  require.  Therefore  the  current  capacity 
needed  sometimes  runs  up  to  a  point  where  carbon  brushes  are 
hardly  sufficient,  and  the  use  of  coppt  r  brushes  in  place  of  carbon 
would  more  than  offset  any  other  consideration.  That  is  not  an 
absolutely  essential  point.  You  could  still  use  carbon  brushis 
of  COTisiderable  size  ;  but  it  does  enter  as  a  question.  We  use 
500  volts  very  extensively  in  railway  practice  and  in  power 
distribution,  particularly  m  the  West.  In  fact,  power  circuits 
in  tlie  West  are  universally  500  and  even  600  volts,  and  they 
manage  to  inainlain  llicii  insulation,  and  220  volts  is  a  met e 
bagatelle,  as  regards  electrical  pressure,  compared  with  500. 
So  I  think  there  would  not  be  much  (lifTerence  with  regard 
to  the  insulation.  But  for  short  distances  the  110  volts  would 
probal>ly  be  the  Itest ;  but  as  soon  as  tlie  distances  become  at 
all  great  theamountof  copper  required  would  be (|uite serious. 

The  Vhairman  :  I  think  it  might  lie  will  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  discussion  this  evening  has  centred  chitfiy 
around  the  practice  in  machine  shops,  which  was  the  limita- 
tion defined  in  the  address  of  the  evening  ;  but  at  various 
times  the  debate  has  Itrancbed  a  little  from  that,  and  it  would 
have  been,  perhaps,  still  more  interesting  if  it  might  have  in- 
cluded the  practice  in  industrial  establishments  of  other  kinds. 
For  example,  it  has  lieen  slated  and  accepted  apparently  tijat 
the  percenlage  of  time  during  which  the  machinery  in  Ihe 
average  machine  shop  is  in  use  is  viry  small ;  it  was  put  as 
low  as  30  per  cent,  of  its  total  time.  Now,  in  a  vastly  larger 
numlier  of  industries— industries  employing  a  far  larger  num- 
ber of  hands  than  the  typical  machine  shop  which  is  in  ques- 
tion— that  percentage  is  very  much  larger,  and  approximates 
more  nearly  to  100.  It  certainly  ranges  as  high  as  60  and  70, 
and  in  some  cases  80  and  over  80  percent,  of  tlie  possible  time, 
and  there  you  will  reach  conditions  so  different  as  to  make  the 
treatment  of  this  question  of  electrical  distribution  of  power 
substantially  different  from  what  it  maybe  under  the  condi- 
tions sup|>oscd  in  the  case  of  machine  shops.  I  think  it  is  a 
fair  conclusion  for  a  listener  to  adopt  this  evening  that  the 
point  which  has  l)een  reached  thus  far  in  the  development  of 
electric  motors,  especially  of  the  small  sixes,  both  as  to  the  first 
cost  of  tlie  machines  and  as  to  the  percentage  of  their  efficiency 
in  use,  is  such  as  to  make  it  probably  the  best  practice  in  the 
majority  of  cases  to  ^roup  machines  together  to  an  extent  suffl- 
cient  to  utilize  electric  motors  of  reasonable  size  giving  reason- 
able efficiency,  and  not  to  attempt  wholly  to  eliminate  shafting 
and  lielling.  After  all,  the  objective  (loint  of  the  manufac- 
turer in  all  of  these  discussions  is  to  obtain  the  highest  effi- 
ciency of  men  and  of  machines,  and  all  of  these  topics  bear 
upon  that  question. 

Professor  Htitton :  The  committee  have  made  arrangements 
that  on  the  evening  of  March  13,  which  is  the  second  Weilnes- 
day  of  M^irch,  the  subject  of  the  evening  shall  be  the  discus- 
sion of  the  rapid-transit  problem  in  this  and  other  large  cities. 
Mr.  W.  IJ.  Parsons,  who  is  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Rapi<l 
Transit  Commission,  will  open  the  dif^cussion,  which  will  be 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

Adjournment. 
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A  LOOK  INTO  THE  FUTURE. 


When  a  man  has  spent  30  to  40  years  engaged  in  what  is 
called  constructive  engineering  work,  in  an  advanced  environ 
ment,  with  personal  powers  of  discerning  tendencies,  and 
understands  contemporary  practice,  he  is  then  in  position  to 
render  the  highest  possible  service  to  the  world  by  forecast- 
ing the  future. 

To  do  this  to  the  best  advantage  he  must  withdraw  from 
the  activities  of  practice  and  personal  interest  in  a  particular 
thing  or  branch,  and  must  impartially  survey  the  whole  field, 
weighing,  measuring,  and  comparing  and  considering  what 
the  trend  is,  and  what  the  future  will  probably  bring  forth. 

Such  prognostication  is  of  the  very  highest  value.  No  other 
contribution  to  the  world's  industry  can  have  more  value,  even 
in  the  intensely  practical  part.  In  fact,  a  great  share  of  the 
highest  human  effort  is  devoted  to  prying  into  and  endeavor- 
ing to  find  out  what  future  wants  will  be,  and  what  is  likely 
to  best  supply  these  wants.  It  is  the  essence,  so  to  speak,  of 
both  commerce  and  manufactures. 

Tiie  most  interesting  and  important  part  of  such  forecast 
relates  to  physical  discovery  in  the  technical  arts,  especially  in 
implements,  processes,  and  the  control  of  natural  elements, 
including  motive  power. 

These  remarks  are  suggested  by  a  late  letter  received  from 
Mr.  Charles  Brown,  C.E.,  of  Basel,  Switzerland,  containing 
some  forecasts  in  respect  to  engineering  matters. 

Mr.  Brown  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  constructing  engi- 
neers now  living.  This  claim  has  authority  far  beyond  the 
writer's  opinions,  but  he  can  add  the  fact  of  for  twenty  years 
past  watching  with  interest  and  profit  every  work  and  opmion 
emanating  from  this  distinguished  engineer.  After  a  success- 
ful career  of  an  average  lifetime,  in  constructing  work  as 
diversified  perhaps  as  has  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  engineer, 
bringing  to  bear  thereon  a  remarkable  natural  ability  coupled 
with  education  and  training;  of  the  highest  order,  he  has  now 
turned  back  to  look  over  the  field  passed  through,  and  to  draw 
from  it  conclusions  that  deal  with  the  future. 

1  have  no  authority  to  introduce  Mr.  Brown's  name  here, 
and  none  to  quote  from  his  letters  before  referred  to,  but  it 
seemed  necessary  in  the  present  paper  to  shield  myself  behind 
the  opinions  of  one  whose  views  are  entitled  to  much  more 
weight  than  my  own. 

Some  of  Mr.  Brown's  views,  as  I  gather  tlierii  from  one  or 
two  paragraphs  in  his  last  letter,  and  hinted  at  in  previous 
communications  ot  his,  may  be  stated  in  the  following  proposi- 
tions : 

(1)  The  utilization  of  the  force  of  fluids,  elastic  and  non- 
elastic,  will  in  the  near  future  be  mainly  by  impulse  instead  of 
pressure. 

(2)  Tlie  impulsion  of  fluids,  elastic  and  inelastic,  will  be  per- 
formed in  future  by  the  impulse  of  the  same  fluids,  set  in  mo- 
tion by  rotation. 

To  render  these  propositions  more  plain,  and  connect  them 
with  familiar  practice,  they  mean  that  steam  engines,  like 
water  wheels  and  water  engmes,  must  abandon  direct  pressure 
and  pistons  for  impulse  wheels,  and  that  piston  pumps  and 
blowing  engines  must  give  way  to  impulse  apparatus. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  dynamic  and  constructive  revo- 
lution is  to  take  place,  and  that  pumps  and  steam  engines  are 
to  be  at  once  changed  from  present  methods  of  operation.  No 
such  proposition  is  intended,  but  that  the  future  tendency  is 
to  be  in  that  direction,  or,  as  we  may  say,  is  in  that  direction 
now,  to  a  greater  degree  than  is  commonly  known  or  sup- 
posed. The  proposition  must  also  exclude  special  appliances, 
both  for  elastic  and  non-elastic  fluids,  and  be  confined  to  what 
may  be  called  common  pumps  and  motors. 

I  am  not  quoting  Mr.  Brown's  words,  or  paraphrasing  them, 
but  ^  to  some  extent  guessing  at  his  opinions  by  inference. 

Before  speaking  of  the  subject  in  its  practical  aspect,  and  as 
connected  with  modern  engineering  practice,  some  generaliza- 
tion may  render  it  more  clear. 

Machinery  to  utilize  the  gravity  of  water  in  descending  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  level ;  machinery  to  overcome  the  gravity 
of  water  and  raise  it  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level  ;  and  ma- 
chinery to  utilize  the  expansive  force  of  water  converted  to 
steam,  or,  in  other  words,  wster-wheels,  steam  engines,  and 
pumping  machinery,  with  their  attendant  elements,  constitute 
a  large  share  of  what  a  mechanical  engineer  is  called  upon  to 
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Study  and  deal  with  at  this  day,  and  it  is  to  these  the  proposi- 
tions before  named  relate.  I  will  not  detain  you  by  statistics 
of  the  amount  of  steam  and  water  power  in  the  world,  or  its 
relation  to  transportation,  travel,  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  even  the  social  conditions  of  our  times.  This  is  too  well 
understood  to  call  for  remark. 

In  the  descent  of  water  we  have  the  choice  of  two  methods 
for  utilizing  its  gravity — pressure  or  impulse.  The  first  repre- 
sented by  water-pressure  engines,  gravity  or  overshot  wheels 
and  pressure  turbine  wheels,  such  as  those  of  Fourneyron,  Jon- 
val  and  the  American  types  of  inward  discharge  wheels,  all 
operating  by  pressure  caused  by  obstruction  to  flow,  or,  as  we 
may  say,  receiving  pressure  directly.  The  second  or  impulse 
method,  represented  by  the  Atkins,  Girard  and  Pelton  wheels, 
operating  from  the  impingement  of  jets  set  in  motion  by  press- 
ure, or,  as  we  may  say,  by  pressure  in  its  second  phase  of 
spouting  velocity. 

The  action  of  water  in  the  case  of  enclosed  or  pressure  tur- 
bines is  not,  I  am  aware,  resolved  mathematically,  as  stated 
above,  but  this  rendering  is  near  enough  for  the  present  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  show  how  the  two  methods  of  pressure  and 
impulse  have  in  water-wheel  practice  been  contending  for  35 
years  past,  dating  from  the  first  impulse  wheels  made  by 
Messrs.  Escher,  Wyss  &  Co.,  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  about  the 
year  1860.  The  principal  facts  of  this  rivalry  will  be  again 
referral  to. 

In  steam  engines  a  similar  struggle  has  begun  between  im- 
pulse and  pressure.  It  is  young  yet,  and  lacks  the  history  of 
water-wheel  practice,  but  the  future  problem  is  now  well  be- 
fore tis  in  both  its  theoretical  and  practical  aspects,  but  has 
not  advanced  to  a  place  in  popular  knowledge  that  permits 
general  discussion. 

At  this  time  all  popular  ideas,  as  well  as  nearly  all  practice, 
is  confined  to  pressure  steam  engines  of  both  the  piston,  or 
reciprocating,  and  the  rotary  kind,  mainly  the  former,  but  all 
operating  by  direct  pressure,  and  maintaining  steam-close  run- 
ning joints,  as  around  pistons.  The  construction  and  mode  of 
operation  is  too  familiar  to  require  explanation. 

In  the  other  class  of  steam  engines — the  impulse  kind— there 
is  employed  the  efflux  of  steam  impinging  against  vanes  that 
move  at  about  .055  of  the  velocity  of  the  steam,  or  thereabout ; 
for  an  average  500  ft.  per  second,  or  30,000  ft.  per  minute,  ac- 
cording to  the  steam  pressure  employed.  In  some  cases  dis- 
charge on  the  vanes  at  the  initial  or  boiler  pressure,  in  other 
cases  expanded  before  impingement,  down  to  atmospheric 
pressure,  the  effect  being  nearly  the  same,  and  as  the  mass,  or 
ponderable  weight  of  the  fluid.  The  velocity  is  not  dimin- 
ished, and  is  even  increased,  at  this  lower  pressure  by  means 
we  need  not  inquire  into  here. 

Here  we  have  a  strange  analogy  between  the  application  of 
elastic  and  inelastic  fluids,  between  water  and  steam,  and  in  a 
change  from  pressure  to  impulse  action.  The  same  laws  apply 
in  respect  to  the  relative  velocity  of  motors,  the  method  of  ap- 
plication is  nearly  the  same  ;  in  fact,  impulse  water-wheels 
have  in  some  cases  been  driven  by  steam. 

The  main  distinction  is  in  the  respective  velocities  of  efflux 
and  consequent  speed  of  the  motors.    For  water  we  have 

F  =  i^2g  n,  and  for  steam  T  =  60  VT+460,  both  in  feet 
per  second,  or  comparing  for  a  pressure  of  100  \bs.  to  an  inch 
as  eight  to  one.  At  this  pressure  a  steam-driven  wheel  to 
operate  economically  would  have  to  attain,  as  before  remarked, 
a  speed  of  about  500  tt.  per  second,  30,000  ft.,  or  more  than 
5.5  miles  a  minute. 

Before  referring  to  the  tendencies  in  present  practice,  and 
considering  what  the  future  may  bring  forth,  I  will  point  out 
that  a  first  conclusion  will  be  that  all  these  things  are  amen- 
able to  computation,  and  can  be  solved  mathematically.  This 
is  unfortunately  not  the  case.  Some  of  the  conditions,  and 
even  the  dynamic  results,  may  be  thus  arrived  at,  and  have 
been  in  the  case  of  Parsons'  impulse  steam  engines,  also  Dr. 
De  Laval's,  but  the  main  problems  are  of  a  constructive  na- 
ture, pertaining  to  the  maintenance  of  high  velocities,  balanc- 
ing, lubrication  and  the  elements  of  transmission. 

Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  but  little  progress  can  be  made 
without  the  aid  of  computation  in  verifying  and  explaining 
results  in  so  far  as  forces  and  resistances,  but,  as  remarked, 
the  chief  problem  lies  in  that  branch  of  engineering  we  call 
constructive.  For  example,  a  theoretical  steam  engine  would 
be  one  of  the  rotary  type,  sustaining  direct  pressure,  and  mov- 
ing at  velocities  not  at  all  attainable  in  such  engines,  even  if 
they  were  a  (lossible  machine  on  other  grounds,  which  they 
are  not. 

The  strange  prot>ortions  of  parts  would  never  have  been  re- 
solved as  they  are  found  in  practice  either  by  inference  or 
computation,  but  being  found,  then  new  light  is  added  by 
theory  ;  definite  rules  are  arrived  at,  the  direction  and  meas- 
ure of  inherent  forces  are  made  plain,  the  tbeimal  conditions 
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are  explained  ;  but  first  and  mainly  must  come  the  construc- 
tive idea  or  design  qualified  bv  working  conditions  so  obscure 
as  to  defy  human  wisdom  until  tentatively  developed  by  long 
and  tedious  experiments  dealt  with  empirically,  often  blindly, 
and  DO  small  share  arrived  at  by  accident.  This  has  been  the 
common  course  in  the  past,  and  is  now  to  a  great  extent  the 
course  followed,  but  in  some  instances  progress  has  been  the 
other  way,  not  from  construction,  use  and  experiment,  but  in 
attempting  to  supply  mechanism  to  accomplish  certain  com- 
puted results. 

Pressure  and  impulse  steam  engines  furnish  two  notable  ex- 
amples of  these  two  methods  of  development.  The  first  were 
a  constructive  and  expeiimeutal  problem  throughout  three- 
fourths  of  their  history,  before  the  study  of  thermal  laws  be- 
came a  part  of  steam  engineering.  Then  by  both  computation 
and  a  higher  constructive  skill  the  advance  during  20  years 
past  has  produced  our  modern  types,  approaching  nearly  to 
ultimate  efficiency  for  the  pressure  system  as  it  now  exists. 
The  course  of  impulse-engine  development  is  different.  It 
starts  with  all  the  aids  that  have  attended  the  final  work  on 
pressure  engines,  but  on  the  whole  the  system  or  method  has 
in  10  years  made  nearly  as  much  progress  as  the  pressure  or 
piston  type  did  in  a  century  ;  that  is,  from  a  steam  con8um[>- 
tion  of  48  lbs.  per  H.P.  down  to  14.5  lbs.,  or  high  efficiency 
for  a  modern  expanding  engine  of  the  piston  type.  This  mat- 
ter is  mentioned  as  one  factor  to  be  taken  into  account  in  fore- 
casting the  future  and  interpreting  signs  that  increase  from 
month  to  month. 

Reverting  now  to  the  practical  part,  and  first  to  water 
wheels,  we  can  easily  follow  the  advance  made  in  the  impulse 
type.  The  first  discovery  and  proposition  of  this  methcd,  so 
far  as  I  can  trace  it,  originated  with  Mr.  Jearum  Atkins,  an 
American,  now  in  his  old  age  an  inmate  of  the  ^lechanics' 
Home,  in  Philadelphia.  He  presented  his  invention  of  open 
or  impulse  turbine  wheels  in  the  American  Patent  Office  in 
1853,  where  it  could  not  be  understood,  and  a  patent  was  re- 
fused. He  at  that  time  filed  in  the  office  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  theory  upon  which  these  wheels  operate,  clear,  concise, 
and  to  day  one  of  the  most  lucid  descriptions  that  can  be  re- 
ferred to. 

In  1875,  22  years  later,  a  patent  was  granted  to  him  for  the 
same  invention  ;  but  before  this  time— about  1860  -  impulse  tur- 
bine wheels  had  been  taken  up  by  some  of  the  foremost  engi- 
neers in  £uro(ie,  and  had  become  a  standard  type  in  France 
and  Switzerland.  At  the  present  time,  and  for  15  years  past, 
no  other  form  of  water-wheels  have  been  thought  of  there,  or 
in  other  European  countries,  for  heads  exceeding  .54)  ft. 

The  practice  is  very  uniform  all  over  Europe,  and  the  number 
of  impulse  wheels  made  must  exceed  pressure  turbines  thiee  to 
one.  The  great  wheels  at  Niagara  are  a  modification  of  the 
Girard  or  impulse  system,  more  nearly  impulse  than  pressure 
wheels,  the  plans  l)eing  supplied  by^ Messrs.  Faesch  &  Picard, 
of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  who  were  among  the  early  makers  of 
Girard  wheels. 

On  this  coast  I  need  hardly  say  that  tangential  wheels,  a 
purely  impulse  type,  have  displaced  pressure  turbines  for  all 
except  low  heads,  with  gain  in  efficiency,  a  saving  in  first  cost 
and  in  maintenance.  Tlie  impulse  method  has  in  fact  been  suc- 
cessful in  all  cases  of  competition  up  to  a  limitation  by  the 
volume  of  water  that  for  constructive  reasons  renders  the  sys- 
tem inapplicable  for  low  heads,  and  when  wheels  require  to  be 
submerged. 

Tlie  change  from  pressure  to  impulse  in  water-wheels  is, 
however,  by  no  means  so  great  a  change  as  that  between 
pressure  and  impulse  steam  engines.  Tlic  initial  velocity  of 
water,  or  of  wheels  driven  by  this  element,  is  the  same  in  both 
cases,  but  with  steam  the  initial  velocity  is  changed,  as  we 
have  seen,  as  fifty  or  sixty  to  one,  giving  rise  to  new  and  ex- 
traordinary differences.  To  make  these  more  plain,  I  will 
again  enumerate  with  more  detail  the  conditions  of  operating 
with  pressure  or  piston  engines. 

The  weight  and  space  occupie<l  by  motive  engines  of  all 
kinds  are,  as  a  rule,  inversely  as  the  velocity  of  the  "  actuat- 
ing parts,"  and  by  such  a  rule  pressure  engines  should  be  fifty 
times  the  weight  of  impulse  engines.  The  running  joints  or 
bearings  for  pistons,  valve-rods,  valves,  guides,  connections, 
and  so  on,  consuming  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  develotied 
power  in  piston  engines,  are  nearly  avoided  in  the  impulse 
type,  but  are  to  some  extent,  not  known,  balanced  with  losses 
by  air  friction  on  the  impulse  wheels.  The  elements  of  trans- 
mission between  the  piston  and  crank  shaft  have  at  all  points 
throughout  to  withstand  the  full  measure  of  strain  imparted 
to  the  crank-pin,  not  uniformly,  but  in  a  series  of  waves,  to  so 
call  it,  consequently  these  elements  are  about  five  times  as 
heavy  and  expensive  as  when  the  initial  movement  corresponds 
to  .055  that  of  the  flow  of  steam,  or  is  eight  times  greater. 
The  change  also  simplifies  such  gearing. 


Vibration,  due  to  intermittent  stress  and  reciprocating  parts, 
is  a  serious  objection  and  impediment  in  the  pressure  system. 
It  calls  for  ponderous  fastenings  and  foundations  that,  with 
lavish  plans  and  material,  especially  in  vessels,  is  only  partially 
successful. 

Fly  wheels  have  to  be  provided  to  equalize  the  variable  turn- 
ing moments  in  all  land  engines.  This  function  is  supplied  in 
vessels  by  paddle  wheels,  screws  and  multiple  engines,  but  a 
fly-wheel  of  some  kind  is  an  essential  part  of  an  ordinary  pis- 
ton engine. 

We  have  then  in  this  case  a  motor  moving  at  8  to  10  ft.  a 
second,  impelled  by  a  fluid  whose  normal  flow  is  800  to  900  ft. 
a  second,  fifty  times  the  weight  and  ten  times  the  space[occupied 
that  would  be  required  if  the  steam  could  be  directly  applied. 
There  is,  however,  one  difference  that  must  be  kept  in  mind  : 
that  in  engines  driven  by  the  impulse  of  steam  a  certain  speed 
must  be  maintained,  while  in  piston  engines  this  is  variable  in 
any  degree. 

For  most  purposes  this  latter  feature  is  not  important,  but  is 
indispensable  for  traction,  and  we  need  not  look  for  change  in 
that  branch  of  steam  machinery.  The  same  fault  would  in 
some  degree  apply  in  navigation  where  variable  speed  is  nec- 
essary, as  in  the  case  of  boats  making  frequent  landings,  but 
not  for  ocean  service.  ^ 

This  difficulty  in  impulse  engines  arises  from  the  fact  that  ^ 
the  How  of  steam  follows  a  different  law  from  that  of  liquids, 
and  is  computed  as  a  function  of  temperature,  instead  of  press- 
ure or  head,  varying  only  85  ft.  a  second  between  25  and  100 
lbs.  pressure,  and  only  10  ft.  a  second  between  100  and  150 
lbs.  per  in.;  consequently  speed  cannot  be  controlled  by  vol- 
ume. 

But  outside  of  all  uses  requiring  variable  speed  there  is  left 
a  much  wider  field  for  impulse  engines,  and  considering  the 
objections  to  the  pressure  or  piston  system  before  pointed  out, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  men  learned  in  these  matters  should 
set  about  finding  out  some  escape  from  such  sacrifices  made  to 
mechanical  expediency.  I  am  not  able  to  name  but  a  few  of 
the  eminent  engineers  who  have  considered  and  are  engaged 
in  developing  the  impulse  system  for  steam  engines. 

First  mav  be  named  Dr.  De  Laval,  of  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
inventor  of  the  centrifugal  cream  separators,  who  to  impel 
these  high-speed  machines  conceived  the  idea  of  a  steam-driven 
impulse  wheel,  operating  by  the  direct  effiuz  of  a  jet  applied 
on  vanes.  This,  as  we  believe,  was  about  10  years  ago.  The 
object  was  not  efficiency  or  novelty,  but  a  high  initial  rate  of 
rotation  to  avoid  transmission  gearing.  The  result  was  so  re- 
markable as  to  lead  on  to  further  experiments  and  results  until 
a  steam  consumption  as  low  as  40  lbs.  per  H.P.  per  hour  was 
attained. 

Then  the  matter  began  to  attract  attention,  and  the  Hon. 
C.  A.  Parsons  began,  in  England,  a  series  of  exhaustive  ex- 
periments, connected  with  careful  computations  of  the  thermal 
and  dynamic  conditions  attending  on  the  impulse  method,  and 
now  at  the  end  of  less  than  ten  years  he  has  removed  modern 
compound  piston  steam  engines  in  the  city  of  London,  and  re- 
placed them  with  steam  turbines  or  impulse  engines.  This 
was  done  in  one  of  the  stations  erected  onlv  a  short  time  ago, 
and,  as  Mr.  Brown  remarks  in  his  letter  before  referred  to,  "is 
a  most  significant  fact. "  It  is  more  than  a  year  since  the  editior 
of  Engineering — a  high  authority— conceded  that  the  impulse 
ste&m  engine  had  attained  the  same  efficiency  as  a  two-cylin- 
der compound  piston  engine. 

Able  engineers  all  over  Europe  have  this  problem  in  hand 
now,  and  if,  as  Mr.  Brown  writes,  steam  consumption  baa 
been  reduced  to  6.5  kilograms,  or  14.5  ItM.  per  H.P.  per  hour, 
the  thermal  problem  is  done— that  is,  the  efficiency  has  over- 
taken the  pressure  engine  ;  and  now  remains  a  development  of 
various  constructive  problems  that  are  almost  sure  to  be  rapid- 
ly worked  out. 

The  speed  of  impulse  engines  follows  the  same  law  that  ap- 
plies to  all  motors  driven  by  the  efflux  of  fluids,  the  residual 
velocity,  or,  as  we  mav  say,  the  residual  "  rest,"  because  there 
should  be  no  velocity  in  the  spent  steam,  is  a  resultant  of  two 
components,  the  movement  of  the  fluid  and  that  of  the  motor, 
the  former  being  reversed  in  its  course,  and  the  relative  speeds 
of  the  steam  and  the  vanes  or  buckets  being  as  100  to  55. 
This  rule  produced  in  the  first  engines  of  De  Laval  and  Par- 
sons from  20,000  to  30,000  revolutions  per  minute.  FJve  years 
of  constructive  effort  has  reduced  these  enormous  velocities  of 
rotation  to  one-third  as  much,  and  to  a  point  where  direct  con- 
nection to  the  armatures  of  electrical  dynamos  is  possible,  and 
the  required  gearine  of  transmission  is  brought  well  within 
the  resources  of  modem  practice. 

The  conditions  of  operation  in  pressure  or  piston  engines 
have  been  in  part  pointed  out,  and,  as  said,  disclose  the  incen- 
tives that  have  led  to  the  impulse  method.  L'ltimate  efficiency 
is  not  the  object.     This  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  vary 
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much  bfltween  pressure  and  impulse.  The  force  of  efflux  in 
fluids  is  equal  to  their  gravity  multiplied  into  their  velocity. 
less  the  friction  of  orifices,  and  apparatus  that  will  utilize  the 
impinging  force  in  the  same  degree  that  pressure  is  utilized  by 
pistons  wtll  be  equally  efficient,  other  things  being  equal ;  so 
tlie  objectg  to  be  attained  by  the  impulse  method  for  steam  en- 
gines lies  in  another  direction. 

It  will  be  revolutionary  to  institute  complete  comparison, 
and  unfair  in  the  present  state  of  the  impulse  method,  only  ten 
years  old,  dating  from  the  De  Lavai  experiments.  Steam 
consumption  has  fallen  from  48  lbs.  to  14  5  lbs.  in  that  time, 
and  from  being  a  curious  experiment  the  impulse  engine  has 
thrust  itself  in  among  its  venerable  competitors,  not  in  obscure 
corners,  but  in  high  places.  The  electrical  generators  on  the 
two  greatest  transatlantic  steamers  are  driven  by  impulse  en- 
gines, supplied  by  Mr.  Parsons  about  four  years  ago.  There 
are  many  other  cases  that  cannot  be  called  to  mind  at  this 
time. 

Other  inventions  of  equal  extent  rise  in  these  times,  pass 
into  the  industrial  field  and  soon  disappear  in  the  whirl  of 
progress  and  change  that  characterizes  our  age  and  time,  but 
here  is  one  of  different  nature  and  portent. 

The  application  of  motive  fluids  by  impulse  instead  of 
direct  pressure,  that  came  about  almost  insensibly  in  water, 
means  a  wide  revolution  in  steam,  one  that  will  not  only  mod- 
ify constructively  and  economically  nearly  all  that  pertains  to 
steam  power,  but  will  widen  the  field  of  application  to  hun- 
dreds of  purposes  not  now  thought  of. 

Mr.  Brown  informs  me  that  he  is  considering  the  application 
of  impulse  engines  to  traction  purposes,  but  has  naturally  met 
with  the  imp^iment  of  variable  speed,  almost  the  only  funda- 
mental virtue  inherent  in  the  piston  engine,  and,  as  before  said, 
confined  mainly  to  this  very  case,  so  that  he  has  attacked  the 
exaggerated  end  of  the  problem,  and  will  most  likely  abandon 
the  scheme. 

One  other  feature  of  impulse  engines  remains  to  l>e  noticed. 
Expansion  to  the  fullest  degree  must  be  a  characteristic  of  any 
economical  steam  engine.  This  Mr.  Parsons  provided  for  at 
first  in  nine  stages,  and  to  transfer  from  one  stage  to  the  next 
involved  a  principal  feature  of  objection  to  pressure  engines, 
that  of  maintaining  steam-tight  running  joints,  not  actual  con- 
tact between  surfaces  in  this  case,  but  joints  of  such  precision 
that,  while  not  in  contact,  no  considerable  leak  could  pass 
through  them. 

This  calls  for  an  accuracy  of  work  that  cannot  be  attained 
with  ordinary  implements  and  by  ordinary  skill,  but  the  De 
Laval  engine  avoids  all  this  by  a  single  application  of  the 
steam,  first  expanding  it  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
converting  the  expansive  force  into  velocity. 

This  is  in  my  opinion  the  key-note  to  the  whole  system,  be- 
cause engines  thus  made  require  no  close  running  joints,  and 
are  simple  in  all  their  elements,  down  to  the  reducmg  gearing, 
and  this,  as  now  constructed,  seems  to  operate  without  ditS- 
culty. 

;  For  eight  years  I  have  urged  on  all  possible  occasions  the  at- 
tention of  engineers  on  this  coast  to  impulse  steam  engines,  and 
their  importance  for  special  if  not  general  purposes.  These 
propositions  have  been  treated,  like  perhaps  the  present  paper 
may  be,  as  a  visionary  matter,  but  however  this  may  turn 
out,  I  am  getting  into  very  respectable  company,  and  feel  en- 
couraged accordingly,  hoping  even  to  see  at  some  future  time 
an  engine  of  100  H.  P.  wheeled  on  a  hand-barrow,  a  quiet,  un- 
demonstrative little  machine  that  can  be  set  in  some  corner  out 
of  the  way  on  a  common  floor  ;  also  to  see  power  distributed 
by  impulse  air  engines  over  wide  districts  without  much  loss 
in  transmission,  without  heat,  danger,  or  the  complication  of 
electrical  apparatus  even. 

This  is,  perhaps,  enough  for  one  occasion,  and  all  that  it  is 
safe  to  say  ;  but  having  the  floor,  I  may  as  well  go  on  and  shock 
the  engineering  proprieties  with  the  second  proposition,  relat- 
ing to  impulse,  laid  down  at  the  beginning.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  impulsion  of  fluids,  elastic  and  non-elastic,  will  in  fu- 
ture be  performed  by  impulse  derived  from  the  momentum 
of  rotation." 

This  proposition,  almost  wholly  new  to  me,  comes  in  a 
rough  pen  sketch  and  some  explanation  by  Mr.  Brown  of 
what  he  calls  the  centrifugal  pump  of  the  late  Emile  Bourdon, 
an  engineer  whose  name  will  be  familiar  to  most  of  those  pres- 
ent by  reason  of  his  other  inventions  relating  to  fluid  action. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  when  I  undertook  the  construction  of 
centrifugal  pumps  here  in  San  Francisco,  I  was  informed  by 
people  whose  opinions  were  certainly  to  be  considered  that 
pumps  of  that  kind  would  not  operate  against  heads  exceeding 
40  ft.,  and  they  proved  it,  too,  by  rules,  showing  that  an  in- 
crease of  resistances  with  bead  fixed  a  commercial,  if  not  prac- 
ticable limit  at  that  pressure.    Combining  two  pumps,  I  found 


their  force  in  series  was  multiplied  accordingly,  and  a  pump 
to  operate  against  a  head  of  80  ft.  was  made  and  operated  suc- 
cessfully. 

Single  pumps  have  since  then  been  made  to  raise  water  160 
ft.  without  encountering  the  theoretical  resistances  commonly 
set  forth  in  authorities,  and  I  have  the  boldness  to  believe  that 
the  theories  applied  to  these  pumps  are  wrong,  and  that  what 
we  call  the  centrifugal  method  of  pumping  has  no  such  limits 
as  have  been  fixed  by  computation.  I  presented  in  a  previous 
paper  before  this  Society  the  enormous  increase  of  capacity, 
and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  cost,  of  continuous  flow 
pumps,  and  came  near  some  predictions  that,  if  the  paper  were 
to  be  written  now,  would  form  a  portion  of  it. 

Heretofore  we  have  operated  in  one  line  of  construction,  or 
method,  for  generating  what  we  call  centrifugal  force,  or  a 
force  derived  by  rotation  for  impelling  Quids ;  but.  if  inst«ul  of 
centrifugal  force,  we  consider  the  momentum  of  revolution, 
and  deliver  this  momentum  impulsively  to  the  performance  of 
work,  we  are  carried  into  a  new  field,  and  the  limitations  of 
the  centrifugal  pumping  will  disappear,  theoretically  at  least. 

If  a  body  of  water  is  set  in  revolution  by  being  dragged  over 
large  frictional  areas  by  an  impeller  whose  velocity  at  differ- 
ent radii  cannot  conform  to  that  of  the  water,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  impart  to  the  water  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  orig- 
inal energy,  or  driving  power,  employed  to  set  the  water  m 
motion  ;  but  if  the  water  is  gradually  set  in  rotation,  almost 
without  friction  or  retarding  influence,  except  its  inertia,  that 
water  applied  impulsively  should  give  out  again  in  useful 
effect  within  a  few  per  cent,  of  the  original  energy  or  power. 
To  do  this  the  water  should  not  be  whirled  around  in  a  station- 
ary vessel  or  case,  but  in  one  revolving  at  the  rate  desired  for 
the  water  to  attain,  and  the  impulsive  effect  taken  off,  so  to 
speak,  by  impingement  on  the  fluid  to  be  raised  or  impelled. 

It  is,  perhaps,  inexpedient  and  unfair  to  bring  to  the  So- 
ciety's notice  a  matter  so  little  supported  by  tangible  data  at 
this  time ;  but  knowing  that  some  of  our  members  are  now  en- 
gaged in  iiydraulic  problems  relating  to  the  impulsion  of  fluids 
without  the  losses  of  intermittent  motion,  and  as  the  Bourdon 
pump  is  an  impulse  machine,  it  cannot  be  passed  by.  Tlie 
proposition  involves  both  the  generation  and  application  of 
the  pumping  or  impelling  force,  and  there  is,  of  course,  no 
direct  analogy  to  steam  engines  and  water-wheels  that  draw 
from  an  accumulated  store  of  energy. 

The  Bourdon  scheme  involves  a  translation,  it  may  be  called, 
of  the  energy  as  well  as  its  application  by  impulsive  effect. 

Suppose  that  a  cylindrical  vessel  hke  a  centrifugal  dr>'ing 
machine,  having  inward  projecting  vanes  around  its  interior 
periphery,  is  filled  with  water,  an'l  set  in  revolution  up  to  a 
velocity  of  80  ft.  per  second  at  the  interior  tips  of  the  vanes. 
The  water  would  then  be  moving  at  a  rate  the  same  as  that 
produced  by  a  bead  of  100  ft.,  and  if  this  water  could  be 
diverted  tangentially.  and  directly  applied  to  the  propulsion  of 
other  water  to  be  raised  or  impelled,  the  losses  would  be  in- 
considerable. To  take  off  this  revolving  water  tangentially  a 
discharge  nozzle  has  to  be  introduced  inside  of  the  revolving 
chamber.  This  discharge  pipe  would,  of  course,  obstruct  or 
prevent  rotation  of  the  water  in  the  zone  occupied,  creating  a 
frictional  area  equal  to  the  width  of  the  revolving  chamber 
multiplied  by  a  circle  touching  the  end  of  the  discharge  pipe. 
This  frictional  area  is  not  more  than  a  third  what  is  encoun- 
tered in  a  common  centrifugal  pump,  and  is  that  of  viscosity 


This  indicates  in  words  the  experiments  being  tried  by  Mr. 
Brown,  who,  as  I  understand,  proposes  velocities  far  beyond 
precedent,  or  possible,  with  a  common  centrifugal  pump. 
The  same  method  can  be  applied  to  air  or  any  elastic  fluid  the 
same  as  water. 

There  may  be  present  members  who  are  familiar  with  the 
experiments  and  views  of  M.  Bourdon.  I  will  not  pursue  the 
matter  further  now,  but  with  consent  may  at  some  future  time 
lay  before  the  Society  some  results  of  experiments  now  going 
on  that  may  modify  present  views  of  the  impulse  method  of 
translating  energy. 


ENGINES  FOR  THE  ST.  GOTHARD  RAILWAY. 


In  a  recently  published  table  Engineering  gives  the  lengths 
and  weights  with  the  fuel  consumption  of  the  locomotives 
that  are  in  use  on  the  St.  Oothard  Railway,  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  the  weight  of  the  goods  engines  has  gradually  in- 
creased from  56  to  87  tons,  and  that  of  tlie  passenger  engines 
from  56  to  100  tons,  the  greatest  load  on  one  pair  of  wheels 
being  16  tons.  The  heaviest  engines  of  both  classes  are  the 
two  types  lately  acquired— viz.,  the  87-ton  duplex-compound 
Mallet  engine  for  heavy  goods  trafiic  on  the  mountain  sections. 
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and  the  100-ton  three  and  four-compound  engines  for  express 
passenger  service  over  the  whole  line.  Of  these  two  types,  the 
ST-lon  Mallet  engine,  built  in  1891  by  the  Maffei  Works  of 
Munich,  has  now  been  running  for  two  years,  while  the  100- 
ton  compound  express  engines,  built  at  the  Swiss  Locomotive 
Worlis  at  Winterthur,  have  only  been  recently  put  on  the  line. 
The  following  are  the  leading  dimensions  of  the  duplex- 
compound  8~ton  engine  which  is  illusirated  on  page  120  ; 

Diameter  of  bigb-pre!>sare  cyKDden 1.5  7  in. 

"low        "  •• 2i.8in. 

Stroke 2S.2  In. 

Pressure  in  boiler 177  Ibe.  per  «i. 

Danieter  of  wheels 4  ft. 

Total  heKtini;  surface 1.6(i0sq.  (t. 

(iratearea 23  6  sq.  ft. 

Wtight  empty  69.4  tons. 

Fuel 

Water  in  tank  and  hiiiler 

Toul  weight  in  working  order 


in. 


4  S  tons 
n  5  u>ns 
87  3  ton* 


dust  fall  to  the  bottom  of  this  delivery  pipe,  from  which  they 
may  be  emptied  out  as  occasion  arises  by  means  of  a  movable 
cover.  Underneath  the  boxes  and  hopper  supporting  them, 
but  not  in  communication  with  them,  runs  a  larger  horizontal 
blast-pipe,  terminating  in  the  central  vertical  pipe.  This, 
again,  bends  hori/.ontall^  and  terminates  in  a  nozzle  opening 
into  the  base  of  the  conical  chamber  seen  on  the  right  of  the 
illustration  (fig.  1).  Bjtli  the  upper  blast-pipe  and  the  lower 
or  secondary  one  are  provided  with  throttle-valves,  by  means 
of  which  the  pressure  of  the  air-blast  is  regulated.  The  mixed 
coal  dust  and  air  now  encounters  the  full  blast  from  the  large 
lower  pipe,  which  drives  it  into  the  conical  space  between  the 
sides  of  the  hollow  cone  and  the  solid  core  seen  to  the  right. 
Tiius  an  intimate  mixture  of  air  and  coal  dust  is  continuously 
and  regularly  fed  into  the  furnace. 

To  create  the  air  blast  a  Root's  blower  or  other  arrangement 
of  the  kind  may  be  used,  the  power  required  being  from  i  to 


*  At  50  per  cent,  admission,  the 
tractive  power  of  the  engine  is  9 
tons.  The  power  developed  at  a 
speed  of  12.5  miles  per  hour  on 
the  maximum  (2.7  percent.)  grade 
with  a  load  of  200  tons,  and  under 
favorable  conditions  of  adhesion 
—  viz. ,  with  a  coefficient  of  traction 
of  11  lbs.  per  ton,  works  out  at 
760  H. P.  The  average  consump 
tion  of  fuel  is  67  lbs.  per  mile, 
but  on  the  steepest  grades  it  is 
no  less  than  1,666  lbs.  per  hour, 
or  close  upon  160  lbs.  per  mile 
This  is  2.5  times  the  average  con 
sumption  of  the  engine  and  3  5 
times  that  of  the  average  con 
sumption  of  the  other  enginos 
The  consumption  of  grease  and  oil 
of  this  engine  is  as  much  as  0  35 
lb.  per  mile  run,  or  nearly  twice 
as  much  as  the  average  of  the 
other  engines,  which  is  0.18  lb. 
Again,  its  tractive  power  is  only 
about  one-tenth  of  its  weight,  and 
altogether  the  internal  resistances 
of  the  engine  are  so  enormous  that 
its  working  results  cannot  be  de- 
scribed as  favorable.  On  t  he  other 
hand,  smaller  engines  of  this  type 
— viz.,  eight-wheeled,  weighing 
only  41  tons  full,  and  giving  a 
tractive  power  of  6  tons,  or  one- 
seventh,  have  given  very  good 
results  on  the  metre  gauge  rail  way 
from  1,/andquart  to  Davos.  The 
average  gradient  of  that  line  Is  2,  ';  • '  '    ' 

the  maximum  4,5  per  cent.,  and  the  average  consumption  of 
fuel  of  the  compound  engines,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given 
with  the  other  engine  on  page  120,  is  only  38  lbs.  per  mile. 


APPARATDS 
-DUST. 


FOR'BURNINGrcOAL ' 


FlO.   1.— SlCTIOWAL  Vl«W  OF  APPARATUS  FITTED  TO  Bon.BR. 


H  H.P.,  according  to  the  size  of  the  apparatus  and  to  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  dust  to  be  fed  to  the  furnace.  Herr  Friedeberg, 
the  inventor,  slates  that  in  order  to  burn  1  lb.  of  coal  dust  only 


THE  FRIEDEBERG  APPARATUS  FOR  BURNING 
COAL  DUST. 


'  "The  apparatus  which  we  are  about  to  de8cril)e  is  the  inven- 
tion of  Herr  Friedeberg,  and  has  been  introduced  in  Germanj- 
hv  the  Allgemeine  Kohlenstaubfeuerung  Actien^eselischaft, 
Patente  Friedeberg  of  Berlin.  Arrangiraents  of  the  kind  are 
not  exactly  new,  but  the  present  one  is  an  improvement  in 
that  ihe  coal  dust  is  not  fed  into  the  furnace  by  means  of  re 
volving  or  swinging  grates,  but  by  means  of  an  air  blast.  Re 
fening  to  the  illustrations,  tig.  1  shows  a  section  through  the 
arrangement.  The  vertical  blast-pipe,  seen  to  the  left,  is 
ciDsed  at  the  top  and  prodded  on  one  side  with  two  round 
npeiiiii<;8.  Around  this  is  arranged  a  revolving  casing,  fitted 
with  two  pipes  in  such  a  position  that  when  the  apparatus  is 
really  to  be  put  in  operation,  and  during  operation,  the  pipes 
coincide  with  the  openings  just  referred  to.  When  it  is  de- 
sired to  cut  off  the  blast  and  stop  feeding  the  furnace,  the  whole 
arrangement  is  revolved  around  the  vertical  blast  pipe,  so 
bringing  the  pi|ies  against  the  solid  wall  of  this  instead  of  op- 
posite the  openings  of  the  same.  The  hopper  terminates  in  a 
box,  in  the  upper  half  of  which  are  worked  two  pockets  open 
at  the  bottom.  The  upper  pipes  from  the  vertical  blast-pipe 
are  led  into  the  box  by  nozzles  around  the  bottom  of  the  hop 
per.  These  nozzles  are  so  arranged  that  the  blast  moves  and 
blows  away  the  coal  dust  along  the  square  passages  shown,  to 
the  delivery  pipe.    Any  small  pieces  of  coal,  etc.,  in  the  coal 
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11  lbs.  to  12  lbs.  of  air  are  necessary,  while  so  much  as  20  lbs. 
are  normally  required.  The  extra  cost  entailed  by  the  air 
blast  is  therefore  only  small,  and  is  more  than  covered  by  the 
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more  perfect  combustion  of  the  fuR  obtained  by  its  use.  The 
combustion  of  the  coal  dust  is  so  regular  aud  complete  that 
the  walls  of  the  fire-box  may  be  quickly  brought  to  a  white 
heat.  Up  to  the  present  two  sizes  of  this  apparatus  have  been 
made — one  capable  of  feeding  into  the  furnace  from  11  lbs.  to 
12  lbs.,  the  other  from  23  lbs.  to  330  lbs.  of  coal  dust  per  hour. 
Arrangements  are  provided  for  regulating  the  fee<ling  of  the 
coal  dust  to  the  exact  quantity  required  by  means  of  tiie  air- 
blast.  It  is  claimed  that  whatever  be  the  pressure  of  the  air- 
blast,  the  delivery  of  the  coal  dust  is  perfectly  regular,  and 
that  no  smoke  whatever  arises  from  its  combustion.  The  fine- 
ness of  the  coal  dust  used  depends  on  the  kind  of  coal  ;  the 
maximum  is  that  passed  through  a  0.25-mm.  mesh  screen,  the 
best  results  being,  however,  obtained  with  dust  passed  through 
a  0.1  mm.  mesh  screen.  A.  certain  degree  of  moisture  may 
also  be  given  to  the  air-blast,  according  to  the  kind  of  fuel 
used. 

One  of  the  first  installations  of  this  coal  dust  burning  ar- 
rangement was  carried  out  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  at  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Arndt  Bros.,  in  Berlin.  This  is  a  small-size 
apparatus,  and  has  been  working  ever  since,  giving  entire  sat- 
isfaction. Since  then  two  sets  of  a  larger  size  have  been  fitted 
to  a  Cornish  boiler,  having  two  furnaces,  at  the  glass  works 
of  Messrs.  Ebcrt  &  Neumann,  at  Stralau.  near  Berlin,  aud 
these  are  still  in  successful  operation.     The  latter  installation 


.         /       THROTTLE   VALVB.  PBNN8YLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

is  shown  in  fig.  1  in  our  issue  of  the  13th  inst.  In  the  first 
e.xample  quoted,  the  boiler  is  of  the  Paucksch  tubular  type 
working  up  to  16  H.P.,  at  a  pressure  of  105  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  It  supplies  steam  to  a  13-11.  P.  engine,  715  lbs.  of  coal 
dust  being  consumed  on  an  average  per  34  hours,  equal  to 
about  4.95  lbs.  of  fuel  per  H.P.  per  hour,  including  the  coal 
consumed  at  the  start  for  heating  up  the  boiler.  In  the  sec- 
ond case,  the  boiler  has  a  heating  surface  of  90^  square  metres, 
and  works  at  a  pressure  of  90  lbs.  per  square  inch.  It  supplies 
steam  to  a  50-H.P.  engine.  In  this  case  ground  English  steam 
smalls  are  used,  the  consumption  per  34  hours  amounting  to 
5,610  lbs.  The  economy  in  fuel  In  the  latter  case  is  shown  by 
the  statement  that  the  consumption  of  fuel— of  a  much  better 
quality  than  at  present— before  the  arrangement  was  fitted  up, 
was  about  6.930  lbs. 

It  is  not  only  in  connection  with  the  firing  of  steam  boilers 
that  the  new  arrangement  may  be  adopted  with  success.  It 
would  appear  to  have  a  bright  future  as  regards  the  heating 
of  smeltiDg  furnaces  in  place  of  the  present  system  of  using  ex- 
pensive foundry  coke.    In  fact,  a  furnace  has  been  cowtruct- 


ed  for  the  heating  of  melting-pots,  to  the  front  of  which  this 
apparatus  has  been  fitted  in  place  of  the  so-called  French 
crucible  furnace  (see  figs.  2  and  3).  The  hearth  of  the  furnace 
is  9  ft.  10  in.  long,  the  height  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the 
crucibles  or  melting-pots.  The  furnace,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  front  portion  serving  for  the  smelt- 
ing of  the  metal,  while  the  back  part  serves  to  give  the  cruci- 
bles a  preliminary  heating  up.  In  a  furnace  of  this  kind  110 
lbs.  of  copper  have  been  melted  down  in  45  minutes,  including 
the  time  occupied  in  heating  up  the  furnace.  The  quantity 
of  coal  dust  consumed  per  kilogram  (2.2  lbs.)  of  metal  was 
found  to  be  about  13|  oz.,  as  against,  in  the  old  system,  from 
2|  lbs.  to  3}  lbs.  of  foundry  coke.  Holes  are  provided  in  the 
top  of  the  furnace,  fitted,  of  course,  with  covers,  so  that  with- 
out any  interruption  in  the  heating  operation,  and  with  only  a 
slight  fall  in  the  temperature,  one  crucible  may  be  taken  out 
ana  immediately  replaced  by  another  one  previously  slightly 
heated,  smelting  operations  being  thus  carried  on  with  more 
dispatch  than  formerly.  A  careful  estimate  has  been  made 
of  the  cost  of  the  foundry  coke  previously  used  and  the  coal 
dust  now  employed,  and  even  allowing  for  an  equal  consump- 
tion of  the  two  fuels,  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  saving  in  cost 
of  over  50  per  cent,  in  favor  of  coal  dust.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  quantity  consumed  of  the  latter  is  only  about  one-third 
that  of  the  "foundry  coke  used,  so  that  the  economy  is  even 
greater  than  50  per  cent.  It  is  further  claimed  that,  by  the 
use  of  Friedeberg's  app>aratu8,  the  life  of  the  crucibles  is 
lengthened,  owing  to  their  not  coming  into  contact  with  the 
cuke,  etc. ,  in  the  furnace,  and  that  the  whole  operation  is  at- 
tended with  much  more  cleanliness  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case,  while  a  higher  temperature  may  be  attained  with  the 
coal  dust  than  with  coke. — Indviti-ie*  and  Iron. 


THROTTLE  VALVE,  PENNSYLVANIA   RAIL- 
ROAD. 


Mr.  Voot,  the  Mechanical  Engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  has  recently  designed  a  new  form  of  throttle  valve 
that  is  not  only  exceedingly  simple  in  its  construction,  but  very 
effective  in  its  operation.  There  have  been  innumerable  de- 
vices to  overcome  the  closing  pressure  that  is  exerted  on  the 
common  form  of  valve,  due  to  the  inequality  of  the  areas  of 
the  two  seats,  but  up  to  the  present  none  of  them  have  be'>n 
altogether  satisfactory  on  account  of  the  complication  that 
they  involve  in  the  attachments  or  the  extra  care  and  expense 
demanded  in  the  grinding  in  of  extra  seats  and  the  making  of 
extra  valves.  The  device  that  we  illustrate  is  so  simple  that  it 
seems  strange  that  it  has  not  been  brought  out  earlier.  The 
valve  itself  is  the  same  as  that  used  on  the  Pennsylvania  and 
other  railroads,  and  the  device  consists  in  giving  the  ecginecra 
grcsater  opening  leverage  at  the  instant  of  starting  the  valve 
than  that  which  he  has  after  it  has  been  opened  a  little  and  the 
steam  has  entered  the  dry  pipe,  and  balanced  the  valve.  The 
valve  stem  extends  down  from  the  valve  and  lakes  hold  of  the 
bell  crank  in  the  usual  way.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that 
the  arm  of  the  bell  crank  that  is  attached  to  this  stem  is  very 
short,  and  that  the  lower  arm  to  which  the  rod  from  the  lever 
is  fastened  is  long.  This  arrangement  gives  the  engineer  a 
very  powerful  purchase  on  the  valve,  and  he  is  thus  enabled 
to  start  it  with  comparative  ease.  The  pin  upon  which  the 
bell-crank  turns  passes  through  a  slotted  hole  in  the  bracket 
on  the  dry-pipe,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  on  the  engraving, 
and  when  the  valve  is  closed  it  is  held  down  to  the  bottom  of 
this  slot  by  the  pressure  on  the  valve.  The  same  thing  holds 
true  while  the  valve  is  being  opened  until  the  back  projection 
X  of  the  bell  crank  comes  down  and  in  contact  with  the 
bracket  F.  Then  the  leverage  instantly  changes,  and  the  valve 
opens  more  rapidly,  while  the  pin  upon  which  the  bell-crank  at 
first  turned,  rises  in  the  slotted  hole  already  alluded  to.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  when  considerable  power  for  the  starting  of 
the  valve  is  necessary  it  is  available,  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
valve  is  opened  and  thoroughly  balanced  it  opens  rapidly  and 
easily. 


MEASURES  TO  PREVENT  STRIKES. 


The  New  York  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration 
were  ordered  by  the  Legislature  to  make  an  investigation  of 
the  trolley  strike  in  Brooklyn,  and  report  thereon,  with  a  view 
to  the  recommendation  of  such  measures  as  may  prevent  such 
occurrences  in  future.  The  report  has  recently  been  sub- 
mitted to  tlie  Logislature,  and  aays : 
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"  The  additional  inquiry  failed  to  throw  any  new  light  upon 
the  cause  of  the  strike,  which,  in  a  word,  was  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  inability  of  the  officers  of  the  roads  and  the 
executive  oflBcersof  the  employes  embraced  in  District  Assem- 
bly No.  75,  Knights  of  Labor,  to  renew  for  1895  the  contract 
of  1894  between  them,  with  certain  amendments  proposed  by 
the  latter.  This  disagreement  of  the  employers  and  em- 
ployes, however,  was  but  an  apparent  or  superficial  cause— 
aa  eftect  rather  than  a  cause.  The  primary  cause  of  this 
Brooklyn  strike  and  of  all  kindred  strikes  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  Legislature,  in  creating  railroad  corporations  and 
vesting  in  them  the  public  function  of  transporting  persons 
and  property  of  the  people,  has  neglected  to  make  necessary 
provisions  for  a  stable  and  efficient  service  of  operating  forces 
upon  the  lines  to  subserve  the  end  for  which  they  were  given 
breath  of  life  and  clothed  with  the  State's  power  of  eminent 
domain. 

"  Any  remedial  legislation  to  be  effective  should  have  pre- 
vention for  its  objective  point.  The  interruption  of  operation 
of  a  railroad  in  its  service  to  the  people  for  which  its  cor- 
porate owner  was  created,  by  reason  of  a  controversy  or  dis- 
pute between  the  company  and  the  operating  forces,  or  strike 
of  the  latter,  should  be  made  impossible.  The  measure 
recommended  by  this  Board  is  one  that  would  bind  alike  in 
mutual  obligations  both  employer  and  employe,  and  in  out- 
line is  as  follows  : 

"  1.  Declare  the  service  of  railroad  corporations  created  by 
the  State  a  public  service. 

"  2.  Entrance  into  such  'service  to  be  by  agreement  for  a 
definite  period,  upon  satisfactory  examination  as  to  mental  and 
physical  qualifications. 

"  3.  Resignation  or  dismissal  from  such  service  for  ordinary 
cause  to  be  permitted,  to  be  stated  in  writing  and  filed  with 
some  designated  authority,  and  to  take  effect  after  the  lapse  of 
a  reasonable  and  fixed  period,  with  proviso  for  summary 
resignation  or  dismissal  for  extraordinary  cause,  to  be  stated 
and  filed  in  like  manner. 

"  4.  Wages  to  be  established  itt  the  time  of  entry,  and 
changed  only  by  mutual  agreement  or  decision  by  arbitration 
of  a  Board  chosen  by  the  company  and  employes,  or  by  a 
State  Board,  or  through  the  action  of  both  the  lattar  serving 
as  an  appellate  body.  Other  differences  that  may  arise  to  be 
settled  in  like  manner. 

"  5.  Promotions  to  be  made  upon  a  system  that  may  be 
devised  and  agreed  upon  by  both  parties,  with  the  aid  of  a 
State  Board,  if  necessary. 

"  6.  Any  combination  of  two  or  more  persons  to  embarrass 
or  prevent  the  operation  of  a  railroad  in  the  service  of  the 
people  a  misdemeanor ;  and  any  obstruction  of  or  violence 
toward  a  railroad  serving  the  public,  endangering  the  safety 
of  life  and  property,  a  felony,  with  punishment  of  adequate 
severity. 

"  7.  Establishment  of  a  beneficiary  fund  for  the  relief  of 
employes  disabled  by  sickness  or  accident  and  for  the  relief 
of  their  families  in  case  of  death,  as  is  done  upon  the  lines  of 
a  number  of  railroad  corporations  in  other  States. 

"  8.  Membership  in  a  labor  union  shall  not  be  used  as  a  bar 
against  the  employment  of  competent  workmen  by  a  railroad 
corporation  createid  by  the  State. 

"  All  to  the  end  of  a  discharge  of  mutual  obligation  of  rail- 
road corporations  and  eniplo3'es,  the  enjoyment  of  mutual 
benefits,  and  the  securement  of  a  permanent  and  satisfactory 
service  to  the  people,  who  have  a  right  to  it  and  a  right  to 
use  every  power  necessary  to  obtain  it. 

"  It  is  confidentlr  believed  that  a  law  enacted  on  the  lines 
of  the  measures  above  suggested  would  insure  relief  and 
justice  to  all. 

"  A  point  of  very  great  importance  in  the  operation  of  rail- 
roads, and  especially  of  electric  street  railways  in  the  con- 
gested streets  of  cities,  is  that  of  sight  and  hearing  in  motor- 
men  and  conductors.  The  trolley  roads  have  been  in  operation 
in  Brooklyn  between  two  and  three  years,  and  during  that 
period  more  than  600  accidents  have  been  reported,  and  it 
would  probably  be  conservative  to  add  150  to  that  number.  The 
number  of  people  killed  up  to  the  first  of  the  year  1895  is 
stated  at  91  ;  and  the  State  Railroad  Commission  is  reported 
as  stating  the  number  killed  during  1894  alone  at  45.  It  is 
believed  that  many  of  these  accidents  and  fatalities  are  directly 
traceable  to  imperfect  vision  in  motormen.  That  the  managers 
of  trolley  roads  are  sensible  of  this  fact  is  evidenced  by  the 
action  several  months  ago  of  President  Beckley,  of  the  Roch- 
ester Electric  Street  I^ilway,  which  is  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  best  managed  and  most  efficient  of  this  class  of  railroads 
in  the  United  States,  in  ordering  an  examination  of  its  motor- 
men  and  conductors  as  to  sight  and  hearing  by  Dr.  Wheelock 
Kider,  an  eminent  oculist  and  aurist  of  Rochester,  and  making 
provision  for  such  examination  of  all  applicants  for  places 


before  employing  them  in  the  future.  It  is  suggested  that, 
aside  from  other  legislation  touching  the  operation  of  rail- 
roads, this  one  point  of  faculties,  of  seeing  and  hearing  in  the 
operating  forces,  as  the  positions  where  seeing  and  hearing  are 
essential,  ought  to  be  covered  by  requirement  of  statute  for 
examination  by  a  competent  oculist  and  aurist  before  appli- 
cants are  taken  into  the  railroad  service.  Information  has 
been  received  that  men  dismissed  from  service  of  the  Rochester 
road  on  account  of  defective  vision  and  hearing  found  employ- 
ment on  the  Brooklyn  roads  without  question." 


LABOR  ARBITRATION  IN  FRANCE.  ' 


The  following  report  on  legislation  on  this  subject  in 
Prance  was  made  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Wilcox,  Jr.,  our  Consul 
at  St.  £tienne,  and  is  dated  December  6,  1894.  In  his  report 
he  says  : 

"  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1893  the  French  Chambers 
enacted  a  law  providing  for  '  conciliation  and  arbitration  in 
conflicts  between  employers  and  workmen.'  The  act  con- 
templates the  voluntary  submission  by  the  parties  interested 
of  the  questions  at  issue  between  them,  beying  on  the  con- 
dition of  labor,  first  to  a  committee  of  concmkiion,  consisting 
of  delegates  chosen  by  the  respective  parties  ;  and,  secondly, 
in  case  of  failure  to  agree  on  the  part  of  such  committee,  to  a 
council  of  arbitration.  The  proceedings  may  be  initiated  by 
either  party,  or,  in  case  of  a  strike,  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
justice  of  the  peace  of  the  district  or  canton  ;  but  in  all  cases. 
the  agreement  of  both  parties  to  submit  the  question  is  essen- 
tial.    The  piocess  is  substantially  as  follows  : 

"  The  parties— employers  or  workmen  —file  with  the  justice 
of  the  peace  of  the  canton  a  written  declaration  setting  forth 
the  names,  professions  and  domicile  of  the  petitioners  and  of 
the  persons  to  whom  the  proposal  for  conciliation  or  arbitra- 
tion is  to  be  addressed  ;  tlie  subject-matter  of  the  conflict, 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  motives  or  reasons  alleged  by 
the  respective  parties  ;  and  the  names,  professions  and  domi- 
cile of  the  delegates  chosen  by  the  petitioners  to  assist  or  repre- 
sent them.  The  number  of  delegates  cannot  exceed  five,  and 
they  must  be  citizens  of  France.  The  justice  of  the  peace 
thereupon  delivers  a  receipt  for  the  declaration,  indicating  the 
date  and  hour  of  the  filing,  and  causes  notice  to  be  served  on 
the  adverse  parties.  An  answer  to  this  notification  must  be 
filed  within  three  da}'s,  a  failure  so  to  do  being  taken  as  a  * 
refusal  to  submit  the  matter  in  controversy.  Provision,  how- 
ever, is  made  for  an  extension  of  time  upon  application  made 
within  three  days. 

"  If  the  proposition  is  accepted  by  the  adverse  parties,  they 
must  state  in  their  answer  the  names,  professions,  and  domi- 
cile of  the  delegates  ;  these  delegates  being  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  same  provisions  in  relation  to  the  number  and  citizen- 
ship as  those  chosen  by  the  petitioners.  After  the  acceptance 
is  filed,  the  justice  invites  the  parties  or  delegates  to  form  at 
once  a  '  coramittce  of  conciliation.'  The  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee are  presided  over  by  the  justice.  If  an  agreement  is 
reached  by  the  committee,  it  is  reduced  to  writing  by  the 
justice  and  signed  by  the  parties  or  delegates.  In  the  event 
of  a  disagreement  in  committee,  arbitrators  are  chosen  on  both 
sides,  or,  when  practicable,  a  common  arbitrator.  If  the 
arbitrators  fail  to  agree,  they  can  choose  a  new  arbitrator  or 
referee  who  will  have  the  casting  vote  ;  if  they  cannot  agree 
upon  the  selection  of  such  referee,  they  declare  the  fact  in 
writing,  and,  thereupon,  such  declaration,  being  transmitted 
by  the  justice  to  the  president  of  the  civil  court  {pre*ident  du 
tribunal  civit),  the  latter  will  appoint  such  referee, 

"  The  decision  of  the  dispute,  drawn  up  and  signed  by  the 
arbitrators,  is  remitted  to  the  justice  of  the  peace.  The  decla- 
rations nod  decisions  are  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  justice, 
who  delivers  a  copy  to  each  of  the  parties,  and  addresses  another, 
through  the  prefect  of  the  department,  to  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry.  , 

"  In  case  of  a  strike,  if  the  initiative  has  not  been  taken  by 
any  of  the  parties  interested,  the  iustice  of  the  peace,  by  virtue      •;' 
of  his  office,  calls  upon  the  employers  and  workmen,  or  their 
representatives,  to  make  known  to  him,  within  three  days, 
the  subject-matter  of  the  controversy,  with  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  motives  or  reasons  alleged,  their  acceptance  or     -( 
refusal  of  conciliation  or  arbitration,  and  the  names,  profes-      i 
sions,  and  domicile  of  the  delegates  chosen,  if  any.     If  the 
invitation   of  the  justice   is  accepted,  the  proceedings  will 
follow  the  course  heretofore  indicated.  ■_ 

"  The  costs  for  the  furnishing,  heating,  and  lighting  of  the     i 
rooms  ne<«8saiy  for  tUe  holding  of  the  meetings  of  the  com-     = 
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miltee  of  conciliation  and  councils  of  arbitration  fall  upon  the 
commune,  and  the  expenses  of  the  committees  and  councils 
are  taxed  by  decree  of  the  prefect  and  are  charged  to  the 
liiidget  of  the  department. 

"It  will  be  noticed  that  under  the  law,  the  recourse  to  its 
provisions  is  purely  voluntary,  the  intention  and  scope  of  the 
act  being  to  furnish  a  method,  not  to  prescribe  a  remedy.  As 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  decision  of  the  council  of  arbitration 
(be  act  is  silent,  and  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  in  case  of  a  refusal 
to  comply,  the  injured  party  would  be  remitted  to  his  civil 
suit  for  damages. 

■■  The  recent  publication  of  the  report  of  the  director  of  the 
Office  du  Travail,  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  affords  an  opportunity  for  judging  of  the*  practical 
operation  of  the  law.  The  report  covers  the  year  1893.  It 
appears  that,  during  that  year,  there  were  634  strikes,  and 
that  proceedings  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  initiated 
in  109  instances,  in  all  but  7  of  these  instances  a-strike  having 
been  previously  declared.  In  50  cases  the  application  came 
from  the  workmen  ;  in  5  from  the  employers  ;  in  2  from  em- 
ployers and  workmen  together,  while  the  justice  of  the  peace 
intervened  in  the  remaining  46.  The  result  of  these  109 
invocations  of  the  law  of  arbitration  is  as  follows  : 

"In  13  cases  work  was  resumed  before  the  law  could  be 
applied,  and  in  8  of  these  tlie  justice  had  intervened,  and  in  5 
the  application  had  come  from  the  workmen.  In  45  other 
cases  the  resort  to  conciliation  was  frustrated  by  refusals  to 
submit,  37  of  these  refusals  coming  from  the  employers,  6 
from  the  workmen,  and  2  from  both  sides.  In  the  37  instances 
ot  refusal  by  employers,  the  application  had  been  made  by  the 
workmen  in  28  cases,  and  the  justice  bad  intervened  in  9.  In 
the  6  instances  of  refusal  by  the  workmen,  the  application 
liad  been  made  by  the  employers  3  times,  the  justice  inter- 
vening in  the  other  3. 

"  In  the  51  remaining  cases,  committees  of  conciliation 
were  constituted,  and  in  30  instances  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  differences  was  obtained,  a  conclusion  being  reached  by 
the  committee  in  25  cases  and  by  a  subsequent  arbitration 
in  5.  In  9  of  these  proceedings  the  demands  of  the  workmen 
were  granted,  in  3  refused,  and  a  compromise  decision  reached 
in  18. 

"  The  21  other  submissions  failed  of  any  practical  result, 
1  because  two  successive  referees  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  civil  court  declined  to  serve,  2  because  the  workmen 
refused  to  ratify  the  decisions,  and  the  others  by  reason  of  a 
refusal,  by  one  side  or  both,  to  consent  to  a  council  of  arbitra- 
tion or  ap[>ointment  of  a  referee. 

"  I  am  unable  to  obtain  any  ofncial  figures  in  relation  to 
arbitration  for  the  past  year  ;  but  in  his  report  to  the  Minister 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  tlie  director  of  the  OfBce  du  Tra- 
vail states  that  up  to  the  time  of  writing— September  1,  1894 
— the  recourse  to  the  law  had  been  larger,  in  proportion  to  the 
numl)er  of  strikes,  than  during  1893. 

"  Charles  W.  Whiley,  Jk.,  Consul. 

"St.  firiENNE,  December  6,  1894." 


THE    UNITED    STATES    ARMORED   CRUISER 

"  MAINE." 


The  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
armored  cruiser  Maine  was  passed  on  March  3,  1887,  so  that 
this  vessel  is  among  the  first  of  the  armored  ships  that  were 
authorized  to  be  constructed  for  the  new  navy.  Together 
with  the  Texas  she  has  been  built  at  tlie  Government  yards — 
the  Maine  being  built,  at  Brooklyn  and  the  Texas  at  the  Nor- 
folk yard.  On  page  124  we  give  a  reproduction  from  a  photo- 
graph of  the  vessel,  taken  shortly  after  she  had  l)een  placed  in 
commission. 

The  vessel  is  described  in  the  reports  of  the  department  as  a 
"steel-armored  cruiser  with  two  steel  barbette  turrets;"  the 
length  on  the  water-line  is  318  ft.,  the  breadth,  57  ft.,  with  a 
mean  draft  of  22  ft.  6  in.,  and  a  displacement  of  6,648  tons. 
The  engines  are  of  the  vertical  twin-screw  triple-expansion 
type,  and  are  capable  of  developing  9,000  II. P.,  and  the  calcu- 
lated speed  was  place<l  at  17  knots. 

As  already  intimated,  the  vessel  is  constructed  of  steel 
throughout  except  in  those  portions  where  some  other  mate- 
rial was  especially  specified,  and  great  pains  were  taken  that 
everything  used  about  the  hull  and  tlie  fittings  was  of  the  best 
possible  description,  and  that  all  wood  used  was  thoroughly 
seasoned.  The  keel,  which  was  laid  in  1888,  is  formed,  in  its 
vertical  portion,  of  plates  weighing  20  lbs.  to  the  square  foot,  ; 
and  extends  continuously  throughout  the  length  of  the  vessel ; 
in  the  central  portions — that  is  to  say,  between  frames  12  and 
74— it  is  36j\  in.  high.    The  flat  keel  is  made  of  two  thick-  ' 


nesses  of  plate,  the  outer  weighing  25  lbs.  and  the  inner  20  lbs. 
per  square  foot.  The  stem  is  of  cast  steel,  made  in  two  pieces, 
and  is  well  supported  for  ramming  by  attachment  to  the  pro 
tective  deck  and  special  strengthenings.  The  bow  is  strength- 
ened bv  a  horizontal  ram  plate  3  in.  thick.  The  stern  post  is 
also  of  a  steel  casting,  and,  like  the  stem,  it  is  made  in  two 
pieces.  The  upper  piece  is  3  in.  thick,  the  lower  end  being 
secured  to  the  protective  deck  armor,  while  the  upper  end  is 
connected  to  the  plating  of  the  main  deck.  Cast  steel  is  also 
used  for  the  rudder  and  the  struts  carrying  the  shafts. 

The  vessel  is  divided  into  15  water-tight  compartments 
formed  by  12  transverse  bulkheads  and  one  longitudinal  bulk- 
head separating  the  engine-rooms.  The  transverse  bulkheads 
are  connected  to  the  inner  bottom  and  to  the  outside  plating  as 
well  as  to  the  longitudinal  bulkheads  by  a  single  angle  bar  3 
in.  X  3  in.,  weighing  7  lbs.  to  the  foot.  All  of  these  bulk- 
heads were  carefully  caulked  and  made  water-tight.  The 
same  treatment  was  given  to  the  magazines,  light-boxes  and 
trunks  to  the  same,  which  were  cont.idered  as  water-tight  com- 
partments. For  a  length  of  180  ft.  amidships  there  is  a  belt  of 
vertical  steel  armor  extending  from  3  ft.  above  the  load  water- 
line  to  4  ft.  below  it,  with  a  thickness  of  12  in.  from  1  ft. 
below  the  water-line  to  the  top  of  the  armor.  From  1  ft.  below 
the  water-line  to  the  armor  shelf  the  thickness  is  tapered  down 
to  6  in.  in  thickness.  The  top  of  the  armor  is  rabbetted  to  re- 
ceive the  top  plates  of  the  berth  deck  armor.  This  armor  is 
held  in  place  by  bolts  that  range  from  4i  in.  to  4  in.  in  diame- 
ter. It  is  backed  b^  8  in.  of  wood  that  is  secured  to  the  skin 
plating  by  bolts  li  in.  in  diameter.  The  conning  tower  is  built 
of  steel  16  in.  in  thickness,  and  is  elliptical  in  shape.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  armor  deck  by  an  armored  tube  4i  in.  thick. 

The  ship  is  fitted  with  two  revolving  turrets  placed  en 
echelon.  They  are  each  equipped  wiih  two  10-in.  guns  which 
are  placed  at  sufficient  height  to  fire  over  the  main  deck.  The 
guns  of  each  turret  can  be  fired  simultaneously  on  a  line  paral- 
lel with  the  centre  line  of  the  ship,  and  they  have  an  unobstruc- 
tive  fire  on  one  side  of  180°  and  on  the  other  of  55°  for  the 
forward  turret  and  49*  for  the  after  turret.  Each  turret  is 
protected  by  7  in.  of  steel  armor,  the  gun  plates  being  of  the 
same  thickness.  It  was  the  original  intention  to  use  10  in.  in 
thickness  for  the  armor  of  the  turrets.  All  of  the  revolving 
parts  of  the  turret  are  protected  by  a  fixed  barbette  which  haa 
a  steel  armor  12  in.  thick. 

As  in  all  of  the  other  vessels  that  have  been  designed  for  the 
Navy,  pains  have  been  taken  that  the  quarters  for  the  oflBcers 
and  crew  should  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible,  especial 
attention  being  paid  to  the  methods  of  ventilation.  The  fore- 
and-aft  bulkheads  of  the  ward-room  are  made  of  sycamore 
veneered  on  white  pine  and  given  a  dead  finish.  Seasoned 
white  pine  was  used,  however,  for  the  athwartship  bulkheads 
of  these  rooms.  The  state-rooms  for  the  admiral  and  the  cap- 
tain are  fitted  in  the  same  way. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  boats  that  are  carried  :  There  is 
one  33-ft.  steam  cutter,  one  28-ft,  steam  cutter,  one  32  ft.  sail- 
ing launch,  one  30-ft.  cutter,  one  30-ft.  barge,  one  28-ft.  cutter, 
two  29-ft.  whale  boats,  one  28  ft.  gig  whale  boat,  one  20-ft.' 
dingy,  and  two  63-ft.  torpedo-boats,  with  all  of  the  necessary 
fittings,  the  engines  for  which  were  illustrated  in  our  issue  of 
October,  1894  ;  and  the  vessel  itself  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
future  illustration  in  this  paper. 

Communication  between  all  of  the  important  points  of  the 
vessel  is  provided  for  by  the  usual  means  of  speaking-tubes, 
telephones  and  electric  signals. 

The  engines  are  of  the  triple-expansion  type  and  do  not  dif- 
fer in  their  general  design  from  the  other  engines  that  are  used 
in  the  vessels  of  the  navy,  some  of  which  are  already  familiar 
to  tlie  readers  of  this  journal.  The  only  features  of  any  ac- 
count tliat  mark  these  engines  are  that  while  they  are  dehiencd 
as  triple-expansion  engines  they  can  be  so  disconnected  as  to 
be  run  as  a  compound,  thus  effecting  a  saving  of  coal  and  per- 
mitting a  lj«er  steam  pressure  to  be  carried  at  the  same  time. 
Then  the  valves  are  operated  through  a  rocker  arm  instead  of 
being  directly  connected,  as  is  usually  the  case.  The  engines 
are  built  as  rights  and  lefts,  and  are  placed  in  separate  water- 
tight compartments  that  are  separated  by  a  fore-aud-afl  bulk- 
head. Tliey  are  of  the  vertical  inverted  cylinder  direct-acting 
triple  expansion  type,  each  having  a  high-pressure  cylinder 
35i  in.  in  diameter,  an  intermediate  cylinder  of  57  in.  dfameter 
and  a  low-pressure  cylinder  of  88  in.  diameter  ;  the  stroke  of 
all  of  the  pistons  being  86  in.  The  collective  I.H.P.  of  the 
propelling  engines,  air-pump  and  circulating-pump  engines  is 
9,000  when  the  main  engines  are  making  about  132  revolutions 
per  minute.  All  of  the  cylinders  of  the  main  engine  are  steam 
jacketed,  and  they  are  arranged  with  the  high  pressure  cylin- 
der of  each  aft  and  the  low-pressure  forward,  and  it  is  the  lat- 
ter that  is  disconnected  when  working  at  a  low  power.  The 
main  valves-areof  the  piston  type,  worked  by  Stephenson  links 
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luHtcc  of  conciliation  and  councils  of  arbitration  fall  upon  the 
,  .iiiliniino,  iltld  the  OXlK'tlscS  of  Hit-  comiultlc-es  and  coiincila 
.■:r  taxcil  liy  ilccrce  of  the   prefect  ami   lire  charjrcd    t()  the 

iiljict  of  tlie  (Icpartniiiit. 

It  will  be  nolieed  that  under  tlie  law.  the  recourse  to  its 

r.ivisions  is  purely  voluntary,  the  intention  and  seoi*  "^  ^'"^ 
..I  iK'inir  to  furnish  a  method,  not  to  prescrilte  a  remedy.  As 
■1  ihe  enforeemenl  of  the  ilei-ision  of  the  council  of  arintration 
III-  act  is  silent,  an<l  it  is  to  Ik-  assumed  that  in  case  of  a  refusal 
.1  <-omply,  tlie  injured  party  \^teld  l>e  reniiHol   to  his  eivil 

lit  for  ilamajies. 
•  The  recent  pulilication  of  the  report  of  tlie  director  of  the 
1  >lli<-e  ilu  Travail,  addressed  to  the  Mirdsler  of  (,'omnierce  and 
Industry.  alTords  an  (i))[>i>rtunity  tor  judirini;  of  tin'  practical 
operation  of  the  law.  Tlie  report  i-overs  the  year  ISiCi.  It 
:ipjK'ars  that,  duriii;;  that  yeai,  there  were  <>:!t  strikes,  and 
that  proeeedinsrs  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  were  initiatiHl 
ill  |U!i  instances,  in  all  hut  7  of  these  inslaiii-es  »  strike  having 
Ueii  previously  declared.  In  ."ili  cases  the  application  came 
from  the  workmen  :  in  •">  from  the  eni|)loyers  ;  in  '.J  from  em- 
ployers and  workmen  toirether,  while  the  justice  of  Ihe  iK-ace 
intervened  in  the  remailuni;  l*!.  The  result  of  these  lOtI 
invocations  of  the  law  of  arhitratiiin  is  as  follows  : 

■  In  1:!  eases  work  was  resumed  liefore  the  law  could  l>e 
applied,  and  in  s  of  these  the  justice  had  intervened,  and  in  ."1 
Ilir  apidication  had  come  from  the  workmen.  In  4.">  other 
("ises  tile  resort  to  cou<iliation  was  fru.slratcd  by  refusals  10 
suliniit.  :i7  of  these  refusals  cominsr  from  the  employers,  <i 
from  the  workmen,  and  i  from  lotli  siiles.  In  the  :(7  instances 
i>i  refusal  liy  employers,  the  ap]>lication  had  been  made  by  the 
workmen  in  ',N  <-ases.  and  the  justice  had  inteivened  in  !t.  In 
the  (J  instances  of  refusal  liy  the  worknuMi,  the  afSplication 
liii  I  l>een  made  hy  the  emi>ioyers  :'.  times,  Ihe  justice  iutcr- 
vcnini:  in  the  other  li. 

Ill  till-  .■>!  remainini.'  cas<s,  committees  of  conciliation 
were  coiisiiiuted,  and  in  :{0  instances  a  siitisfaclory  solution  of 
the  dillerenees  was  obtained,  a  conclusion  liein;;  reiu^hiil  hy 
the  Gimimiltee  in  'i't  ctises  ami  hy  a  sul»se(iuent  arbitration 
in  •">.  In  it  of  these  proceedings  the  demands  of  the  workmen 
were  granted,  in  :!  refused,  aiel  a  compromise  decision  rejiched 
in  IS. 

■  The  31  other  Slll)nii>Sil>lls  fidlcd  of  any  practical  result, 
1  because  two  successive  n'ferecs  :ipi)(>inteil  by  the  President 
of  the  civil  i-ourt  de<-lined  to  serve,  2  beciiuse  the  workmen 
ri'fiised  to  ritify  the  decisions,  and  the  otliers  Ity  reason  of  a 
refusal,  by  one  siilc  or  Iioth,  to  <'ousent  to  a  council  of  iirbitra- 
tion  or  appointment  of  a  referee. 

"  I  am  liDable  to  ohtain  any  ollici.il  ti-^ures  in  relation  to 
arhitration  for  the  past  year  ;  but  in  his  report  to  the  Minister 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  the  director  of  the  Olliee  dii  Tra- 
vail states  tliat  up  to  the  time  of  w  ritinjj — Se]>t.emlier  1,  1S'.I4 
—the  recourse  to  the  law  liad  been  larger,  in  proportion  to  the 
uumber  of  strikes,  tliaii  during  isi»."i. 

•■  CiiAHi.Ks  W.  Willi. Kv,  .Ik.,  Conxiil. 

"  St.  Ktiknnk.  I)ecember  ti,  ISO-I." 


THE    UNITED    STATES    ARMORED    CRUISER 

"MAINE." 


The  act  of  Congress  authori/ing  the  construction  of  tlie 
armored  cruiser  JAfZ/i.;  was  passed  on  .March  o.  1S87.  so  that 
this  vess<'l  is  among  the  first  of  the  arnmreil  ships  that  were 
authorized  to  lie  constructed  for  the  new  navy.  Together 
with  the  7'.f''-'<  she  has  Imcii  Iiuilt  at  the  (Jovernmeiil  yards — 
the  Miihie  being  Iiuil'  at  I'liooklyn  and  Ihe  7('.r<'.»  at  the  Nor- 
folk yard.  On  page  124  we  give  a  npioduction  from  a  |<lu>to- 
jrrapfi  of  the  vessel,  taken  shortly  after  .slie  had  iK-eii  phux.-*!  in 
commission. 

The  vessel  is  descritieil  in  the  reports  of  the  ilepartmeut  ilS  a 
"steel-armored  cruiser  with  two  steel  li.irhette  turrets  ;""  ihe 
length  on  the  water-line  is  :',\s  ft.,  the  hreadth.  .">7  ft.,  with  a 
jnean  draft  of  ■,'■.;  ft.  tl  in.,  and  a  displacement  of  (i.tJlS  tons. 
The  eligini'S  are  (d  the  vertical  tnin-serew  triple-expansion 
tyj)e,  and  are  capahle  of  developing  il.lMMt  II. 1'.,  and  the  calcu- 
littinl  sjieed  was  placeil  at  17  knots. 

As  already  intiniateil.  the  vessel  is  constructed  of  steel 
throiiLjhout  except  in  thoM^  portions  where  some  other  mate- 
rial was  es])eeially  specilieil,  and  great  pains  were  taken  that 
everythini;  used  aiiout  the  liiill  and  the  fitting's  was  of  the  best 
possible  description,  and  that  all  wood  used  was  thoroughly 
seasoned.  The  keel,  which  was  lai<l  in  ls>iS,  is  formed,  in  its 
vertical  pi>rti(ui.  of  plates  wi  iizhiiig  2lt  lbs.  to  the  square  foot, 
and  extends  continuously  throui^hoiit  the  lenirth  of  the  vessel  ; 
in  the-  central  portions — that  is  to  .s:iy,  between  frames  VI  and 
74— it  is  aC,^^  iu.  high.     The  Hat  ki.il  is  nude  of  two  thick 


nesses  of  plate,  the  outer  weighing  25  H»s.  and  the  inner  20  lbs. 
per  sijuare  foot.  The  stem  is  of  ca.st  steel,  made  iu  two  jdeces, 
and  is  well  supported  for  ramming  hy  attachment  to  the  pro 
tective  deck  and  special  strengthenings.  The  bow  is  strength- 
ene<l  by  a  horizontal  ram  plate  '-i  in.  thick.  The  stern  post  is 
also  of  a  steel  casting,  and.  like  the  stem,  it  is  made  in  two 
pieces.  The  upjKr  piece  is  :!  in.  thick,  the  lower  cud  iK'ing 
secured  to  the  jirotective  deck  armor,  while  the  upi>er  end  is 
comie<-ted  to  the  jdatin-;  of  the  main  deck.  Ca.st  steel  is  also 
iLsed  for  the  rudder  and  the  struts  carrying  the  shafts. 

The  vessel  is  divided  into  l."i  water-tight  compartments 
formed  by  12  transverse  liulkheads  and  one  longitudinal  Imlk- 
head  separating  the  engine  rooms.  The  transverse  bulkheads 
aie  connected  to  the  inner  hottom  and  to  the  outside  platini:  as 
well  as  to  the  longitudinal  hulkhe;uls  Iiy  a  sin<:le  angle  bar  :I 
in.  X  3  in.,  weighing  7  Ihs.  to  the  foiit.  AH  of  these  bulk- 
hea<ls  were  carefullj'  cau!ke<l  ami  m:ule  water-light.  The 
same  treatment  was  given  to  the  magazines,  light-lioxes  and 
trunks  to  the  sjime.  whi(-h  were  con>idered  .is  water-light  com- 
])artnienls.  For  a  length  of  ISO  ft.  amidships  there  is  a  IkIi  of 
vertical  steel  armor  extending  from  3  ft.  above  the  load  watt-r- 
line  to  4  ft.  t>clow  it,  with  a  thickness  of  V2  in.  from  1  ft. 
tielow  the  water-line  to  the  top  of  the  armor.  From  I  ft.  IkIow 
the  water-line  to  the  armor  shelf  the  thickness  is  tajM-red  down 
to  0  in.  in  thickness.  The  lop  of  the  armor  is  rahlietted  to  re- 
ceive the  top  plates  of  the  iK-rth  deck  armor.  This  armor  is 
held  in  place  hy  holts  th,-it  range  from  4^  in.  to  4  in.  in  diame- 
ter. It  is  liacked  hy  S  in.  of  wood  that  is  sc-cured  to  the  skin 
plating  by  liolts  IJ  in.  in  diameter.  Tlu-onning  tower  is  huilt 
of  steel  1"  in.  in  thickness,  an<l  is  elliptical  in  shape.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  armor  deck  by  .111  arinond  tuhe  4*  in.  thick. 

The  ship  is  fitted  with  two  revoUint:  turrets  placed  1 /< 
tr/i,loii.  They  are  each  equipped  wilii  two  Id-in.  gllllS  WhiCll 
are  i)laced  tit  sufficient  height  to  lire  over  the  main  deck.  The 
guns  of  each  turret  can  be  lire<l  simultaneously  on  a  line  paral- 
h-1  with  the  centre  lineof  the  ship,  and  they  have  an  unolistruc- 
live  (ire  on  one  side  of  IS*'  and  on  the  other  of  ."i.">  for  tlu- 
forward  turret  and  49*  for  the  after  turret.  Kacli  turret  is 
protected  I>y  7  in.  of  steel  armor,  the  gun  jilates  luiiig  of  the 
same  thickness.  It  was  the  original  intention  to  use  10  in.  in 
thickness  for  the  armor  of  Ihe  turn-ts.  All  of  the  rcv<ilving 
parts  of  the  turret  are  ]>rotecte<l  by  a  Ij.xed  harliette  which  has 
U  Steel  ikrmor  li  in.  tliiek. 

As  in  all  of  the  other  ViSSels  that  hflVC  liecn  (k'Sigllcd  for  the 
Navy,  pains  iiiive  Ih'cu  taken  that  the  quarters  for  tlie  otlioers 
and  crew  should  lie  made  .-is  ctmifortable  as  possible,  especial 
attention  iK'ing  paid  to  the  inethoils  of  ventilation.  The  fore- 
and-aft  bulkheads  of  the  ward-room  are  nia<h'  ot  syt-amore 
veneered  on  white  pun-  and  given  a  dead  finish.  Sea.soneii 
white  pine  was  us<!(l,  however,  for  the  athwartship  hulkheads 
of  these  rooms.  The  state-rooms  for  the  admiral  and  the  caji- 
tain  are  fitted  in  the  same  way. 

The  following  is  the  list  of"  boats  that  are  carried  :  There  is 
<me  ;}o-ft.  steam  cutter,  one  -iS-ft.  steam  cutter,  one  J!2-ft.  s;iil- 
ing  launch,  one  30-ft.  cutter,  one  Ijflft.  Imrge,  one  28-ft.  cutter, 
two  2!l-ft.  whale  boats,  one  28  ft.  gig  whale  lK)at,  one  20-ft. 
diniry.  and  two  (CJ-ft.  torpedo-h.iats.  with  all  of  the  necessary 
tittiiigs,  the  en^-ines  for  which  were  illustrated  in  our  issue  of 
October.  1S04  ;  tind  Ihe  vessel  itself  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
future  illustration  in  this  paper. 

Comniiinication  Ik-Iwccm  ;U1  of  the  important  |K)ints  of  the 
ves.sel  is  provideil  for  hy  the  usual  means  of  speakiug-tuU-s, 
telephones  and  electric  signals. 

The  eniiines  are  of  tlk'  triple-e.x'pansion  type  and  di  not  dif- 
fer in  their  general  desiirn  from  ih<-  other  engines  that  an-  us<cl 
in  the  vessels  of  the  navy,  some  of  which  are  alreadv  faniilinr 
to  the  readers  of  this  journal.  The  only  features  "of  any  ac 
<-ount  that  mark  thesi-  engines  art'  that  wliilc  tiiey  are  disiL'tieil 
.•IS  triple-expansion  cnirines  they  can  he  so  discoiinecti-d  as  to 
bo  run  .-is  a  compound,  thus  elTi-cliiig  a  saving  of  cn-.d  anil  |h  r- 
mlllilig  a  1  n\er'"steam  pressure  to  l>e  carried  at  tin-  sani<-  lime. 
Then  ihe  valves  are  .op<-rated  through  a  rocker  anil  instead  of 
being  directly  connected,  as  is  usually  the  csi.se.  The  eniriiu-s 
are  built  as  rights  and  lefts,  and  are  idaced  in  separate  Water- 
tiirht  compartments  that  are  se|>;irated  by  a  fore-and-aft  bulk- 
head. They  are  of  the  vertical  inverted  "cvlimler  direct  aitini: 
triple  expansion  tyi>e,  each  having  a  high-pressure  cvlindi-r 
'.iT,i  in.  in  diameter,  an  interme<liate  cylinder  of  :>'  in.  di'anieter 
.-iiid  a  low  pressure  < ylinder  of  K8  in".  diamet4r  ;  the  .stroke  of 
all  of  the  pi.stons  being  3(>  in.  The  collective  I. II. I',  of  the 
propelling  engines,  air-pump  ami  circulatinfj-piimp  engines  is 
!).0<»<)  when  the  m.dn  engines  are  making  about  i:!2  revolutions 
jier  minute.  .Ml  of  the  cylinders  of  the  m.-iin  <  nj^ine  are  steam 
jacketed,  and  they  are  arranged  w  ith  the  high  Jircssure  cvlin- 
der  of  each  aft  and  the  low-pressure  forward,  ami  it  is  the  lat- 
ter that  is  disconnecte<l  when  working'  at  a  low  power.  The 
main  valves  arc  of  the  id.ston  tyix',  worked  bv  Stephenson  links 
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of  the  double-bar  type.  In  the  construction  of  the  engines,  the 
piston  Talres,  valre  liners  and  vaWe  gear  were  made  inter- 
changeable. There  is  one  piston  valve  for  each  high-pressure 
cylinder,  two  for  each  intermediate  cylinder,  and  three  for  each 
low-pressure  cylinder.  The  framing  of  these  engines  consists 
of  hollow  cast-steel  columns  trussed  with  wrought-iron  stays. 
The  engine  bed-plates  are  also  of  cast  steel,  and  are  supported 
directly  upon  the  keelson  plates  that  are  built  into  the  vessel. 
The  crank  shafts  are  made  in  interchangeable  sections,  and  all 
of  the  shafting  is  hollow. 

The  condensers  are  made  entirely  of  composition  and  sheet 
brass,  and  each  one  contains  a  cooling  surface  of  7.010  sq.  ft., 
measured  on  the  outside  of  the  tubes,  the  water  passing  through 
the  tubes.  Each  propelling  engine  is  provided  with  a  double, 
horizontal,  double-acting  air-pump  worked  by  a  vertical  com- 
pound engine.  The  circulating  pumps  are  of  the  centrifugal 
type,  and  are  worked  independently  for  each  condenser.  The 
propellers  are  ihreebladed,  and  are  made  of  manganese  bronze. 

The  boiler  capacity  is  made  up  of  eight  single-ended  steel 
boilers  of  the  horizontal  return  flre-tube  ^pe,  14  ft.  Sin.  outside 
diameter  and  10  ft.  long,  constructed  for  a  working  pressure 
of  135  lbs.  per  square  inch.  They  are  placed  in  two  equal 
groups,  with  fore  and  aft  fire-rooms.  Each  has  three  corrugat- 
ed furnace  flues  made  by  the  Continental  Iron  Works,  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  These  flues  are  3  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  The  total 
heating  surface  of  all  of  the  boilers  is  about  18,800  sq.  ft., 
measured  on  the  outside  of  the  tubes  ;  and  the  grate  area  is 
about  553  sq.  ft.,  giving  a  ratio  of  about  1  to  34.  Kach  boiler 
compartment  is  provided  with  a  vertical  duplex  main  feed 
pump  and  a  duplex  auxiliary  feed  pump,  each  of  these  pumps 
being  complete  in  itself. 

The  forced  draft  in  each  compartment  consists  of  two  blow- 
ers, which  discharge  into  a  main  air  duct  under  the  fire-room 
floors,  from  which  a  branch  duct  leads  to  the  ash-pit  of  each 
furnace.  Means  are  also  provided  for  closing  the  ash-pits 
when  under  forced  draft  for  preventing  the  leakage  of  gases 
out  of  the  furnace  doors.  The  draft  of  each  furnace  is  further 
regulated  by  an  independent  damper  for  each  one. 

The  ship  is  provided  with  the  usual  equipment  of  steam  re- 
versing gears,  ash-hoists,  turning  engines,  auxiliary  pumps, 
engine-room  ventilating  fans,  a  combined  windlass  and  capstan. 
Steam  winches,  a  steering  engine,  engine  and  dynamo  for  work- 
ing various  small  machmery  and  for  lighting  the  engine  and 
fire-rooms,  a  hydraulic  pumping  plant  for  various  purposes, 
turret-turning  engines,  a  distilling  apparatus,  as  well  as  other 
minor  pieces  of  supplementary  machinery,  tools,  etc. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  crank  shafts  of  the  two  engines 
are  interchangeable.  They  are  7  ft.  9  In.  long  over  all  and  are 
fitted  with  a  bearing  on  each  side  of  each  crank  that  is  13  in. 
in  diameter.  This  shaft  is  increased  to  a  diameter  of  13^  in. 
at  the  eccentric  seatings.  The  crank-pins  are  14  in.  in  diame- 
ter and  14  in.  long,  and  the  webs  are  17i  in.  wide  and  9  in. 
thick.  A  4-in.  hole  is  bored  through  each  shaft  and  crank-pin, 
which  are  set  at  angles  of  120°  with  each  other,  the  high-press- 
ure crank  leading,  followed  by  the  intermediate  and  the  low 
pressure  in  the  order  named. 

There  are  two  gears  for  revolving  each  turret,  each  consist- 
ing of  a  three-cylinder  hydraulic  engine,  driving  a  pinion 
and  spur  on  a  horizontal  shaft  which  carries  a  bevel  wheel 
meshing  into  a  rack  on  ihe  under  side  of  and  revolving  the 
turret.  The  engines  have  been  so  designed  that  each  has  the 
power  to  turn  the  turret  at  the  rate  of  one  revolution  per  min- 
ute with  the  guns  run  out  and  the  vessel  on  an  even  keel,  while 
the  two  together  have  the  power  to  revolve  the  turret  at  the 
same  speed  with  the  vessel  heeled  10°.  In  general  method  of 
operation  these  engines  are  similar  to  those  that  were  illustrated 
in  the  April,  1894,  issue  of  The  American  Enoinekr  and 
Railroad  Journal— that  is.  they  are  started,  stopped  and  re- 
versed by  a  valve  which  changes  the  pressure  and  exhaust 
ports.  There  is  also  a  hydraulic  locking  device  for  each  tur- 
ret consisting  of  a  cylmder,  plunger  and  locking  bolt  with  the 
necessary  valve  gear. 

The  armament  of  the  Maine  consists  of  four  10  in.  breech- 
loading  rifles,  six  6-in.  breech-loading  rifles.  The  secondary 
battery  consists  of  eight  6-pdr.  rapid  flre  guns,  eight  1  pdr. 
rapid-fire  guns  and  four  Gatlings. 

The  vessel  is  now  in  commission  ;  but  the  two  large  torpedo 
b^ats  that  are  intended  to  be  carried  upon  her  decks  are  not 
yet  on  board.  One  is  ready  for  delivery,  however,  and  the 
other  will  be  finished  in  a  few  days. 

The  engines  were  built  by  the  Quintard  Iron  Works,  of  New 
York,  and  are  considered  by  the  officers  of  the  Engineering 
Department  as  being  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  engine  de- 
signing and  construction.  The  contract  called  for  the  con- 
struction of  engines  that  should  develop  9,000  H.P.,  and  this 
was  exceetied  in  the  trials  by  171.45  H.P.,  as  shown  by  the  ab- 
stract of  the  ofllclal  report  that  is  given  below  : 


DATA  OF  OFFICIAL  TRIAL,  U.  8.  "MAINK." 

Dnrt  of  water  at  beginniDC.  forwatd, 18ft.    tin. 

"      «ft l»ft.    11«. 

"      "       ••    ■■  end,  forward nft.lOln. 

aft 18ft.  llhi. 

"      mean,  for  trial,  forward 18  ft. 

aft.    I9(L 

Diiplaceraent  at  mean  draft  on  trial 5.500  ton^. 

Area  of  midahlp  section  at  18  ft.  6  In.  mean  draft 906  sq.ft. 

Wetted  iorface »l,850«j.ft. 

I.  H.  P.  (total)  per  100  so.  ft.  of  wetted  enrface 48  58 

"       per  100  gq.  ft.  of  wetted  surface  at  10  knots  ia  ratio 

ofS-S  power 6.014t 

Mean  speed 1745 knots. 

Slip  of  screws,  mean,  starboard 12.805  per  cent. 

"      port 10.S06  per  cent. 

Speed'  X  area  IramerBcd  midi-bip section  ••-  LH.P 518. W 

••    '  X  displacement  ?i-^  I  H.P  ...   lOB.Jl 

Temperatures  In  degrets  Fabr. ,  injectioa 68. 

"  "       discharge 114.  M.5 

hotwelT 187.8       187.8 

"  "        '•  "       feed  127.3       127.8 

"  "       "  "       enfrine  rooms,  upper.  146. 

"  '•       •'  "  "  "      lower..  I». 

"  "        "  ••       flre  rooms,  forward  . .  187.  '. 

"  ' aft 184. 

Rerohitions  of  blower  per  minute,  main  boilers 4S0. 

Air  pressure  in  in.  of  water,  ash  pits 1.074 

' furnaces  .98 

H.  P.  cylinder,  mean  pressure 54.378        53.656 

I.H.P 1,816.89      1,185.56 

I  P.  cylinder,  mean  pressure 80.90T         19.597 

I.H.P 1,818.35      1,108.94 

L  P.  cylinder,  mean  pressur*  18.236        16.267,' 

I.H.P 8,861.76      2,800.00 

Aieregate  aqniralent  mean  pressure  on  LP.  piston..     83.7175       33.0655 

I.H.P.  collective  of  each  main  enrine 4,696.96     4.474.50 

"  "  "both    "      engines 9,171.45 

"       ofcoirbined  air  and  circniatiiig  pumps 88.85       84.593 

"        collective  of  "    '  "  '•       (8) 58.843 

of  all  forred  draft  blowers  (4) 88  068 

"        "  main  feed  pumps  (8) 15.429 

"       "  other  auxiliaries 14.8.'J6 

"        "all  Rtixiliaries 121.1962 

each  main  engine,  air  and  circulating  pump... 4, 725.20    4,499.093 
"        both  main  enginei,  air  and  circulating  pumps.  9,234  243 

"        total  of  «11  machinery  in  use 9.292.646 

Indicated  thrust  <I.H. P.  main  engines) 57,864.40 

•'  "       per  sq.  In.  of  surface  of  thrust  bear-  .,'■:■,,..■■. 

Insrs 59.St  ■      s  •       ; 

Cn.  ft.  swept  per  minnte  by  L.P.  plHoo,  per  I.H.F.  of 

main  enelnea  . .  6.73  6  87      ' 

Sq.  ft  of  H.  S  per  I.H.P 8  (MA8  ' 

''       "  cooling  surface  par  I  HP 1.5087 

I.H.P.  of  all  machinery  in  operation,  per  sq.  ft  of  ■  *' 

G.8 16.1988  •'■-.■.• 

I.H.P.  per  ton  of  propelling  machinery,  boilers  and  -  -• 

water  14  18       _  < 

Coal  Contumplion.  ' '..  ■ 

Sq.  ft  of  O.S.  in  use 878.84 

-' H  S.  in  u»e 19,015.86 

Kind  and  quality  of  coal  used Pocahontas,  good  quality. 

Coal  burned  per  hour,  actual  weight 80,872  lot. 

persq.  ft.  ofQ.8 85.327  lbs. 

"       "       "      "         "    "    H.8 i.oeeiba. 

"       "       "       "     "      I.H.P.  of  all  machinery 2.1815  lbs. 

"       "       "       "      "       "       "  main    engines,  air   and 

circulatiog  pumps,  and  feed  pumps 2.194  lbs. 

An  examination  of  the  above  table  will  show  that  the  con- 
tract speed  was  exceeded  by  0.45  knot.  The  only  thing  about 
the  vessel  that  has  excited  adverse  criticism  is  the  high  tern- 
perature  of  the  engine  and  boiler  rooms.  A  temperature  of 
146°,  like  that  which  prevailed  in  the  upper  engine  room,  is 
certainly  too  high  for  long  continued  or  violent  exertions,  while 
134°  is  more  than  tircmen  can  endure  and  work  the  boilers  to 
advantage.  It  seems  that  the  hatch  from  which  the  hot  air 
from  the  engine-room  has  to  escape  measures  4  ft.  X  8  ft.,  and 
that  something  more  than  one-half  of  the  area  of  this  batch  is 
blocked  by  an  armoied  grating.  This  is,  however,  a  matter 
that  can  probably  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  exhaust  fans  or 
other  methods  of  artificial  ventilation.  In  other  respects  the 
vessel  has  more  than  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  design- 
ers as  laid  down  in  the  specifications. 

♦ 

THE    GAS-MOTOR    STREET   CAR    IN    SERVICE 
IN  GERMANY. 


OnR  consul  in  Frankfort,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Mason,  under  date 
of  November  30,  1894,  has  made  the  following  supplementary 
report  on  the  gas- motor  street  cars  used  in  that  country.  life 
says: 

"  In  two  previous  reports  of  this  scries*  some  account  was 
given  of  a  new  method  of  propulsion  for  street  and  suburban 
railway  cars,  by  means  uf  a  gas  engine,  as  first  applied  and 
put  in  operation   at   Dresden,  and   subsequently  introduced 

•  See  Amcbican  EHoinxin  anp  RAibRoaD  Jopstiai.  for  March,  lt)94, 
■Od  October,  1891. 
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experimentally  into  Great  Britain.  The  earliest  models  of 
this  car  were  unduly  heavy,  complicated  and  expensive  ;  but 
it  has  since  been  improved  and  simplified  to  a  p3int  of  economy 
and  efficiency  which  it  is  now  thought  may  fairly  challenge 
expert  criticism.  At  the  beginning  of  August  last  four  cars 
of  the  latest  and  most  improved  type  were  put  into  regular 
.service  upon  a  suburban  railway  leading  from  Dresden  along 
a  busy  boulevard  to  the  village  of  Wilden  Mann,  a  distance 
of  nearly  3  miles.  These  cars  have  since  been  in  daily  service 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night,  working 
side  by  side  over  part  of  the  line  with  horse  cars,  with  which 
the  road  was  originally  equipped,  so  that  a  close  temporary 
comparison  is  offered  between  the  two  systems,  operated 
under  identical  conditions. 

"  With  the  exception  of  some  slight  modifications,  designed 
to  minimize  the  oscillation  of  the  vehicle  at  the  moment  of 
starling  or  when  at  rest  with  the  engine  in  motion,  these  cars 
are  of  the  same  general  type  as  the  one  described  in  the  last 
previous  report  as  being  in  experimental  service  at  Croydon, 
in  England. 

"Outwardly  the  car's  appearance  is  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  an  ordinary  double-decked  horse  car,  having  stairways 
from  each  platform  to  the  seats  on  the  roof.  All  the  machinery 
is  inclosed  and  concealed  from  sight ;  there  is  no  smell  of  gas, 
no  noticeable  heat  from  the  engine,  and  no  undue  noise  or  jar 
when  the  car  is  stopped  or  set  in  motion.  The  motor  is  a 
double-cylindered  gas  engine  of  the  Otto  model,  placed  under 
the  seat  at  one  side  of  the  car.  and  reached  for  purposes  of 
oiling,  cleaning,  or  repairs  by  doors  which  form  panels  in  the 
outer  wall  of  the  car,  and  when  closed  are  not  noticeable. 
The  engine  is  of  the  latest  type,  in  which  the  gas  is  ignited  at 
each  stroke  by  an  electric  spark  from  a  small  battery  located 
in  the  engine  space,  so  that  the  car  is  put  into  or  out  of  service 
by  turning  a  knob,  which  opens  or  closes  the  circuit. 

"  The  engine  is  kept  in  motion  while  the  car  is  in  service, 
and  the  whole  is  managed  by  the  driver,  who,  standing  on  the 
front  platform,  has  within  reach  the  brake  wheel,  on  which 
is  dxed  the  alarm  bell  and  a  movable  lever  which,  when  in  an 
upright  position,  leaves  the  engine  disconnected  with  the  run- 
ning gear  of  the  car  and  cuts  off  the  gas  supply  so  that  but 
one  explosion  takes  place  in  one  of  the  cylinders  at  each  eighth 
revolution,  the  motion  of  the  engine  being  meanwhile  main- 
tained and  steadied  by  the  fly-wheel,  which  is  4  ft.  in  diameter 
and  of  corresponding  weight.  When  the  lever  is  pushed  to 
the  left,  it  turns  on  a  two  thirds  supply  of  gas  in  both  cylinders 
and  brings  into  engagement  a  friction  clutch  which  connects 
the  engine  shaft  with  the  wheel  axis  and  gives  the  car  a  speed 
of  H  miles  per  hour.  Pushing  this  lever  to  the  right  turns  on 
the  full  gas  supply  and  brings  mto  connection  a  friction  clutch 
of  larger  diameter,  which  gives  the  car  a  speed  of  9  miles  per 
hour.  A  second  lever  is  provided  for  reversing  the  engine 
and  direction  of  movement 

"  The  gas  supply  is  carried  in  three  cylindrical  reservoirs  of 
boiler  iron  about  10  in.  in  diameter,  two  of  which  are  hung 
transversely  under  the  floor  at  each  end  of  the  car,  while  the 
third  is  placed  beneath  the  seat  at  the  side  opposite  the  engine. 
The  weight  is  thus  to  some  degree  equalized.  The  three 
reservoirs  weiii^h  together  about  550  lbs.,  and  contain  33.5  cub. 
ft.  of  gas,  condensed  to  a  pressure  of  eight  atmospheres  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  force  pump  at  the  end  supply  station. 
This  pump  is  worked  by  a  gas  engine  of  8  H.P.  TTie  whole 
apparatus  costs,  in  Germany,  $2,380. 

"  A  fourth  cylindrical  reservoir,  containing  water  for  cool- 
ing the  engine  cylinders,  is  placed  beneath  the  double  seat 
along  the  middle  of  the  deck  roof,  whence  the  cool  water 
descends  and  the  waim  ascends  automatically  through  con- 
cealed copper  tubes,  so  efiectively  that  the  water,  being  con- 
tinually cooled  in  the  exposed  reservoir,  is  used  over  and  over 
again,  and  keeps  the  cylinders  down  to  the  requisite  tempera- 
ture. The  gas  reservoirs  are  filled  at  the  end  station  by  means 
of  a  flexible  hose  leading  from  the  condenser,  and  the  filling 
process  occupies  from  30  seconds  to  a  minute,  according  to 
the  calibre  of  the  hose  and  the  degree  to  which  the  gas  in  the 
reservoirs  has  been  previously  exhausted. 

"  The  ordinary  car  is  equipped  with  a  gas  engine  of  9  H.P., 
and  carries  36  passengers — viz..  14  seated  inside  and  12  on 
deck,  with  platform  standing  room  for  10  more.  The  car 
cosU,  in  Germany,  12,000  marks  ($2,856).  When  it  is  desirable 
to  make  the  motor  car  capable  of  drawing  a  trailer  during 
hours  or  days  of  increased  travel,  the  engine  is  increased  to  12 
H.P.,  and  the  car  then  costs,  complete,  $'<,094.  The  work  of 
the  new  motor  cars,  which  have  now  been  in  service  at  Dres- 
den during  a  period  of  three  months,  seems  to  have  fulfilled 
substantially  all  that  has  been  claimed  in  their  favor.  The 
car  is  perfectly  manageable,  stops  from  full  speed  within  its 
own  length,  starts  without  noise  or  shock,  is  free  from  heat 
or  smell,  runs  as  smoothly  as  a  horse  !car  on  what  would  be 


considered  in  America  a  rather  rough  and  poorly  constructed 
track,  far  surpasses  a  horse  car  in  speed  when  the  way  is  clear, 
and  is  handled  safely  and  easily  on  a  boulevard  which  at  cer- 
tain hours  is  crowded  with  traffic  that  renders  frequent  and 
sudden  stops  necessary.  At  the  slower  rate  of  speed  it  mounts 
a  grade  of  1  in  22.  and  traverses  uphill  a  curve  of  40  ft.  radius. 

"  Exact  and  conclusive  comparisons  of  net  cost  and  oper- 
ating expenses,  as  compared  with  other  systems  of  propulsion, 
can,  of  course,  be  deduced  only  from  prolonged  and  continu- 
ous service  covering  a  period  of  years,  but  from  the  experience 
thus  far  gained,  some  of  the  essential  factors  of  the  problem 
may  be  closely  approximated.  Gas  is  furnished  by  the  street 
gas  company  in  Dresden  at  its  usual  rat«,  3  cents  per  cubic 
metre,  or  about  $1.05  per  1,000  cub.  ft.  At  this  price,  the 
cost  for  gas  consumed  by  a  car  in  service  is  1  cent  per  car 
kilometre  (If  cenu  per  car  mile).  The  initial  cost  of  a  gas 
motor  car  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  a  new  horse  car 
with  its  complement  of  horses.  The  gas  reservoir  station  for 
a  large  line  occupies  but  small  space,  and  can  be  managed  by 
one  or  two  men,  and  the  cars,  when  not  in  service,  consume 
nothing  and  only  require  a  shed  for  shelter  from  the  weather. 
One  cleaning  per  week  is  found  to  be  sufficient  for  the  ma- 
chinery, which  is  tightly  inclosed  and  protected  from  dust  and 
dampness. 

"  In  Germany,  good  horses  for  tramway  service  cost  from 
$200  to  $250  each,  and  their  average  efficiency  does  not  exceed 
three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  are  either  worn  out, 
or,  if  salable  for  breeding  purposes  or  farm  work,  they  bring 
only  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  their  original  cost.  In 
Drraden  the  annual  depreciation  of  street-railway  horses  from 
all  causes— disease,  accident  and  inevitable  wear  from  hard 
service  in  all  weathers  on  hard  pavements— is  reckoned  at 
from  IS  to  22  per  cent  of  their  value,  and  this  percentage  is 
said  to  be  still  higher  in  tropical  or  very  cold  countries,  where 
only  inferior  breeds  of  draft  horses  are  available  and  the  con- 
ditions of  animal  life  are  less  favorable. 

"  The  cost  of  keeping  'a  gas  motor  car  in  repair,  although 
not  yet  fully  demonstrated  for  a  long  period,  is  estimated  at 
not  more  than  5  per  cent,  annually  of  its  original  cost,  and 
with  ordinary  care  such  a  car  should  last  as  long  as  two  or 
three  outfits  of  horses,  which  latter  are,  moreover,  subject  to 
epidemics  and  to  conscription,  in  case  of  sudden  war,  for 
military  service.  So  far,  therefore,  as  experience  has  yet 
demonstrated,  the  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  gas-motor  car 
would  seem  to  be  assured  ;  and  a  comparison  of  its  cost  of 
construction  and  operation  with  the  known  expense  of  work- 
ing horse,  cable,  steam,  and  electrical  tramways  in  the  United 
States  can  hardly  fail  to  invest  the  new  motor,  as  a  competitor 
in  the  same  field,  with  a  serious  practical  interest.  Further 
improvements  will,  no  doubt,  still  better  adapt  it  to  its  work 
under  varying  local  conditions,  but  in  its  present  form  it 
would  not  seem  to  be  well  suited  to  lines  which  have  grades 
more  abrupt  than  1  in  20,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  proven  to  be 
well  adapted  to  countries  which  are  subject  to  frequent  and 
heavy  falls  of  snow. 

A  NEW  CAR  FOB  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"  In  the  latter  of  the  two  previous  reports  on  this  subject, 
it  was  stated  that  a  gas-motor  car  of  the  most  improved  type 
was  then  under  construction  in  England,  and  would  be  sent 
to  the  United  States  for  trial  and  exhibition  in  October.  In 
order  to  adapt  the  invention  more  fully  to  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  our  country,  a  second  and  entirely  new  model  has 
been  invented,  with  the  result  that  the  contemplated  exhibi- 
tion in  the  United  States  has  been  unavoidably  postponed 
until  some  time  in  February. 

"The  fact  has  been  taken  into  account  that  in  a  country 
where  sudden  and  frequent  snow  falls  occur  in  winter,  a  motor 
of  higher  power  is  requisite,  and  that  in  order  to  meet  more 
fully  the  wants  of  American  tramway  companies,  the  machine 
must  be  so  modified  as  to  be  readily  appli^  to  cable,  elec- 
trical, and  horse  cats  already  in  use,  thereby  economizing  all 
but  the  running  gear  of  such  vehicles.  The  following  m(xlifi- 
cations  have  therefore  been  made  in  the  Dresden  model  as 
above  described  :  The  motcr  has  been  condensed  in  compass 
so  as  to  be  readily  set  upon  a  four-wheeled  truck,  wholly 
independent  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  car.  The  flywheel 
and  driving  machinery  are  laid  in  a  horizontal  position  be- 
tween the  wheels,  and  two  sets  of  springs  are  provided,  those 
supporting  the  machinery  resting  directly  on  the  axles,  and 
those  supporting  the  car  body  bearing  on  the  truck  frame, 
the  two  sets  of  springs  being  entirely  independent  of  each 
other.  By  this  clever  device  the  vibration  caused  by  the 
engine  at  the  moment  of  starting  is  reduv^.  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  whole  apparatus  so  simplified  that  when  the  body  of 
any  ordinary  street  car  is  bolted  to  the  springs  and  the  cool- 
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water  reservoir  and  its  connecting  pipes  are  attached,  the  car 
is  ready  for  service.  The  motor  Las  been  increased  from  8 
H.P.  to  20  H.P.,  and  its  maximum  speed,  with  the  larger 
friction  clutch  in  engagement,  to  12  miles  an  hour. 

"  Thus,  within  less  than  a  single  year  after  having  first  been 
put  in  operation,  the  Liihrig  gas  motor  car  has  been  so  modi- 
fied and  improved  as  to  constitute  a  practically  new  machine, 
in  which  all  the  mechanical  and  economic  difficulties  which 
were  at  first  encountered  seem  to  have  been  successfully  over- 
come. "  Frank  H.  Mason,  Goiisul-Oeneral. 

•' Fbaiowobt,  November  ao,  1884."    . 


Eighth  Avenue  and  Fifteenth  Street,  Boooklyn,  no  frame  travel- 
ler was  used,  the  entire  job  l>eiDg  done  in  a  most  expeditious 
manner  by  the  use  of  a  iour-mast  traveller,  as  shown  by  fig.  1. 
The  truss  roof  is  composed  of  12  steel  arches,  covering  an  area 
of  195  ft.  4  in.  wide,  by  260  ft.  f  in.  long.  Each  truss  has  a 
span  of  19.5  ft.  4  in.,  and  weighs  about  70,000  lbs. 

The  outside  radius  of  the  roof  arch  is  114  ft.  24|  in.  The 
inside  radius,  95  ft.  3||  in.  ;  the  vertical  height  of  truss  is  80 
ft.,  leaving  7.5  ft.  clear  from  floor  to  roof.  Twenty -five  ft. 
vertical  height  is  left  on  outside  of  the  arch,  and  radii  drawn 
from  these  points  i|i)btf"(1  an  angle  of  152°  55'  10 ".  the  tnus 


»rA8T  TRAVELLER  FOR  ERECTING  ROOF  TRtJPS. 


VIEWS    ON    THE    WESTERN   SIBERIAN    RAIL- 
WAY. 


The  two  views,  figs.  13  and  14,  herewith  complete  our  scries 
of  illustrations  on  the  line  of  this  great  work.  Fig.  13  repre- 
sents a  general  view  of  an  incomplete  station  at  Kourhan,  and 
gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  character  of  the  country  and  of 
its  resemblance  to  our  Western  prairies.  The  view  of  the  in- 
complete foundations  also  shows  that  the  Russians  are  doing 
some  very  substantial  work. 

Fig.  14  is  a  number  of  sledges  loaded  with  barrels  of  tallow 
and  drawn  by  camels  at  a  statioB  in  Kourhan.  Most  people 
in  this  country  have  an  idea  that  a  camel  is  an  animal  adapted 
to  warm  climates  only.  Our  view  and  the  testimony  of  travel- 
lers in  liussia  show  that  they  are  adapted  for  service  in  coun- 
tries where  snow  falls  and  sledges  are  used. 


MAST     TRAVELLER     FOR    ERECTING    HEAVY 
WORK. 


Bv  James  F.  Hobabt. 


Frame  travellers  for  erecting  heavy  trusses  and  iron  build- 
ings in  general  are  expensive  tools  to  handle  and  to  build 
In  order  to  be  satisfactory,  a  frame  traveller  must  be  stiff, 
well  built,  contain  a  large  number  of  devices  for  handling, 
raising  and  conveying  material,  and  it  must  be  mounted  upon 
car  wheels  and  railroad  iron  or  some  other  stiff  form  of  metal. 

To  construct,  operate,  remove  and  transport  the  traveller 
and  its  accompanying  material  will  cost  a  large  percentage  of 
the  amount  allotted  to  erection  of  the  iron-work. 

In  the  erection  of  the  large  trusses  which  form  the  roof  of 
the  drill  shed  of  the  new  Fourteenth  Regiment  Armory  at 


forming  a  true  circle  for  that  distance  on  acglc.  The  Inner 
sweep  forms  a  true  circle  through  117°  32'  32". 

The  trusses  were  constructed  by  the  Elmira  Bridge  Co., 
and  erected  by  Milliken  Brothers,  who  hold  the  contracts  for 
the  structure.  Expansion  is  amply  provided  for,  each  half 
truss  being  hung  upon  a  steel  pin  4-,',  in.  in  diameter,  except 
one  truss  at  each  end  of  the  shed,  which  has  5-in.  pins  and  is 
tied  together  by  rods  2  in.  square,  two  being  used  to  each 
truss.  The  inside  trusses  are  supplie<l  with  l^-in.  rods.  Each 
arch  truss  is  built  in  two  pieces,  and  is  hinged  together  at  the 
top  by  a  4/j-in.  pin.  This  form  of  construction  allows  of  per- 
fect expansion  adjustment  Each  pair  of  arches  is  connected 
together  by  four  steel  struts,  making  13  bays  ;  the  ends  of 
struts  in  end  bays  being  l)uilt  solidly  12  in.  into  the  brick  end 
walls  of  the  building. 

Three  expansion  l)ays,  one  the  second  from  each  end,  the 
third  in  the  middle,  take  care  of  the  variations  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  struts  are  put  up  with  {{-in.  rivets  ;  but  the  ex- 
pansion bays  have  holes  slotted  to  |{  X  li  In.,  and  ^-in.  bolts 
are  used  in  the  erection. 

The  steel  arches  are  built 
easily  handled  by  teams,  and 
each  half  truss  (see  fig.  1)  being 
riveted  throughout  while  lying  oi 

the  truss  can  thus  be  put  in  pl4ce  while  it  is  lying  'on  the 
ground,  and  every  rivet  driven  except  those  which  bold  the 
bay  struts  in  place. 

For  erecting  the  trusses  the  four-mast  traveller  shown  in 
fig.  1  is  used.  The  two  outside  masts  are  each  85  ft.  high, 
the  two  central  masts  104  ft.  They  are  stayed  and  guyed  as 
shown,  being  connected  to  each  other  by  tackle  controlled  by 
ropes  leading  to  the  base  of  each  mast. 

Two  end  guys  lead  from  the  top  of  each  end  mast,  and  are 
made  fast  to  ground  anchors  buried  about  30  ft.  apart  and 
located  in  the  strut  90  or  100  ft.  frtm  the  base  of  the  outside 
masts.     These  guys  are  each  attached  to  a  threefold  tatkle 


in  sections  of  a  size  to  be 
impleted  in  the  building, 
t  together  complete  and 

the  ground.     Each  part  of 
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FIG.  14. 
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water  reservoir  jinil  its  eonneelfiis:  pipes  are  :itt!i<iic(l.  tlie  ear 
•i  ready  for  scr\  ice.  Tiie  motor  has  l)eeii  iiun-.isi-d  from  S 
II. I*,  to  ".20  11.1'.,  anil  its  niaxiiiiuin  siH'ed,  with  the  larijer 
!rielion  eliitcli  in  enjraj;emeiil.  to  1:.'  miles  a7i  liotir. 

"  Tims,  within  less  tlian  a  sijij;le  year  after  havins  first  Iteen 
pnt  in  ojieration,  the  l.iiliriir  iras  motor  ear  has  l»een  so  modi- 
lied  and  improved  as  to  constituti-  a  praetieally  new  maeliine, 
in  wiiicli  all  the  mechanical  and  eciHioniic  ditliculties  which 
Were  at  lirst  encountered  seem  to  have  lieen  successfully  over- 
'  onie.  ■■  F'kank  11.  ,M\S4ix,  Conxul-Oiitcj-til. 

"  Fii.ANKKOJtr.  Novendtcr  'A>,  18D4." 


EiL'hlh  Avenue jind  Kifleenfli  Sin  el,  Boool<lyn,  no  tia travel- 
ler was  used,  the  entire  joli  l>eing  done  in  a  most  exjieditious 
manner  liy  tlie  use  of  a  four  mast  traveller,  as  sliowu  by  tifj.  1. 
The  tru^s  roof  is  coniposecl  of  ]•.>  steel  arches,  covering  un  area 
of  1H-")  ft.  4  in.  wide,  liy  -iW  ft.  j  in.  lonjr.  P^aclr  truss  has  a 
span  of  lit.-)  ft.  4  in.,  and  weighs  aliout  7(),<XKJ  llis. 

The  outside  radius  of  the  roof  arch  i.s  114  ft.  2 J?  in.  The 
inside  radius,  M'>  ft.  :!;::;  in.  :  the  vertical  height  ot  truss  is  SO 
ft.,  leavinL'  T")  ft.  <le;ir  from  lloor  to  r(K)f.  Twenty-tive  ft. 
verti(  al  heiirht  is  left  on  outside  of  the  arch,  and  radii  drawn 
from  these  point.s  siihtend  an  an^ile  of  l.^iS    o't  lU  ,  the  truss 


Fig-   I- 
MAST  TRAVELLER  TOU  ERECTIXO  ItOOF  TRUSS. 


VIEWS    ON    THE    WESTERN    SIBERIAN    RAIL 

WAY. 


TilK  two  views,  figs.  K!  and  1 1,  herewith  comiilete our  series 
of  illustrations  tin  the  line  of  this  gnat  work.  Flir.  i:>  repre- 
sents a  general  view  of  an  incomplete  station  at  Kourhan.  and 
flives  a  very  good  iih  a  of  the  eharaiter  of  the  country  and  ot 
its  resenililance  to  our  Western  prairies.  The  view  oi  the  in 
complete  foundations  also  shows  that  the  Kussiaus  are  doing 
some  v<'iy  sulistantial  wnrk. 

Fig.  14  is  a  numher  of  sleilges  loaded  with  Ii.airels  of  tallow 
and  drawn  Ity  camels  at  a  station  in  Kourhan.  Most  peojile 
iu  this  country  have  an  idea  that  a  caim  1  is  an  animal  adapted 
to  warm  clinitites  oidy.  Our  view  and  the  testimony  of  travel- 
lers in  Hiissia  show  that  they  are  adajiled  for  service  in  coun- 
tries where  snow  falls  ami  sledges  are  used. 


MAST  TRAVELLER  FOR  ERECTING  HEAVY 
WORK. 


Rv   .IaMI  s   F.    HoliAKT. 


FitAMK  tiavcllers  for  erectin^r  heavy  trusMs  and  iron  Imild- 
iuL's  in  gener.d  are  expensive  tools  to  handle  and  to  linilil 
In  order  to  1h'  salisfaclory,  .i  frame  traveller  nuist  he  still. 
Well  liuilt,  contain  a  large  niimher  of  devices  for  handling, 
raising  and  conveying  inalerial,  .-ind  it  must  he  mounted  upon 
<:ir  wlieels  and  railroad  iron  or  --onie  other  stilT  form  of  metal. 

To  constnu't,  operate,  remove  and  transport  the  traveller 
and  its  accompanying  material  will  cost  a  large  percentage  of 
the  amount  allotted  to  erection  of  the  iron-work. 

In  the  ere<'tion  of  the  large  trusses  which  form  the  roof  of 
the  drill  shed  of  the   new   Fourteenth  Heijinient  Armory  at 


forming  a  true  circle  for  that  ilisiance  on  ai:gle.  The  inner 
sweep  forms  a  true  circle  through  117    :V2  :i'2'. 

The  trusses  were  constructed  liy  the  KImira  Bridge  Co., 
and  erecte<l  hy  .Milliken  Hrothers,  who  luild  the  contnicls  for 
the  structure.  Kxpansion  is  amply  provided  for.  each  half 
truss  heliig  hung  upon  a  steel  i)in  4,",,  iu.  in  diameter,  except 
one  truss  at  ea<-li  end  of  the  sh<d.  which  has  ."»-in.  pins  and  is 
tied  together  hy  rods  •,'  in.  sc|uare,  two  U'ing  u.sed  to  each 
truss.  The  inside  tru.s'cs  are  supfilie<l  with  1  i-in.  rods.  Each 
arch  truss  is  huilt  in  two  ideces,  ami  is  hinged  together  at  the 
top  hy  a  4,',,-in.  pin.  This  form  of  construct  ion  allows  of  per- 
fect-expansion adjustment.  Each  jiair  of  iirches  is  connecttHl 
together  hy  fo\ir  steel  struts,  imiking  ].',  hays  ;  tJie  ends  of 
struts  in  end  hays  being  built  solidly  1-'  in.  into  the  lirick  eiwl 
walLs  of  the  building. 

Three  expansion  bays,  one  the  second  from  each  end,  the 
third  in  the  middle,  take  care  of  the  variations  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  struts  are  init  up  with  Jf:-in.  rivets;  but  the  ex- 
pansion bays  have  holes  slotted  to  Ij!  X  U  in.,  and  I-in.  bolts 
are  used  iu'the  ereetiiin. 

The  steel  arches  are  built  up  in  sections  of  a  size  to  lie 
easily  handle<l  by  teams,  and  are  completed  in  the  building, 
each  half  truss  isee  tig.  1)  lieing  put  together  complete  ami 
riveted  throughout  while  lying  on  the  ground.  Each  part  of 
the  truss  can  thus  be  jiut  in  place  while  it  is  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  every  rivet  driven  exwpt  those  which  iiold  the 
bay  struts  in  place. 

For  erecting  the  trusses  the  four-mast  traveller  shown  in 
fig.  1  is  used.  The  two  outside  nia^fs  .are  each  S-")  ft.  high, 
the  two  central  masts  104  ft.  They  are  st-aved  and  guyed  as 
shown,  being  connected  to  each  other  by  tackle  controlled  bv 
ropes  leading  to  the  base  of  each  mast. 

Two  end  guys  lead  from  the  top  of  each  end  mast,  and  are 
n.ade  fast  to  ground  anchors  burieil  about  !5(t  ft.  apart  and 
locateil  in  the  "strut  '.to  or  100  ft.  f n  m  the  base  ot  the  outside 
nuists.     The.se  guys  are  each  attached  to  a  threefold  ta«kh' 
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at  the  top  of  each  mast,  the  rope  from  each  tackle  leading  to 
and  being  made  fast  at  the  base  of  each  mast ;  two  side  guys 
to  each  mast  were  also  attached  and  made  fast.  These  guys 
mar  be  seen  in  fig.  2. 

The  engraving  (flg.  1)  shows  very  plainly  the  arrangement 
of  the  masts  and  guys.  It  also  shows  one-half  of  a  truss  in 
position,  the  other  half  being  in  the  act  of  being  raised,  power 
being  supplied  for  all  hoisting  by  the  threenirum  hoisting 
engine  shown  in  the  middle  of  the  engraving.  The  row  of 
masts  are  so  set  and  located  that  the  trusses  shall  bear  against 
and  slide  up  their  sides  during  the  raising  process  ;  this  fur- 
nishes a  guide  for  the  trusses  while  they  are  going  up.  This, 
with  the  proper  use  of  temporary  guy  ropes  attached  to  the 
trusses,  serves  to  keep  things  where  they  belong  during  the 
raising  process. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  location  of  mast  and  truss  during  raising, 
also  while  putting  in  the  bay  struts.  The  masts  are  so  located 
(see  fig.  1)  that  they  come  about  halt-way  between  the  struts 
a  and  b,  e  and  d.  This  arrangement  makes  it  possible  to  erect 
two  bay  struts  from  each  mast  by  means  of  a  little  independent 
boom, "/,  which  may  be  quickly  put  upon  any  part  of  the 
mast.  The  boom  is  shown  in  position  for  putting  in  strut  b  ; 
to  put  in  strut  a  the  boom  is  simply  pulled  around  to  the  posi- 
tion shown  by  the  doited  lines  at  g. 

After  the  two  half  trusses  have  been  put  in  place  upon  the 
three  pins  the  masts  are  firmly  lashed  to  the  iron-work  of  the 
truss  and  the  boom  sent  aloft  and  made  fast,  as  shown  in  fig. 
3.  "  Throat"  and  "  peak"  halliards  are  used  ;  the  boom 
being  sent  up  yoke  end  first  by  the  throat  halliard,  which  is 
carried  to  the  hoister.  A  "down-haul"  is  seen  in  fig.  2. 
which  keeps  the  lioom  from  going  too  high.  As  soon  as  the 
throat  of  the  boom  is  in  place  the  peak  is  hauled  up  and 
the  boom  put  in  position  by  the  pair  01  guy  ropes  shown. 

A'snatch-block  is  made  fast  to  the  mast  between  the  top  of 
the  roof  truss  and  boom  ;  through  this  block  the  hoisting 
rope  from  the  boom  tackle  is  put.  Its  function  is  to  bring 
the  line  of  pull  in  line  with  the  mast,  so  the  boom  can  be 
easily  bandied  by  its  guy  ropes,  while  the  struts  are  being 
sent  aloft  and  put   in  place. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  boom  and  its  rigging  bent  as  for  handling 
the  struts.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  no  fixed  rigging 
about  this  boom.  No  eye-bolts,  sheaves,  or  mortises.  When 
a  block  is  wanted  in  a  certain  place  on  this  boom  (or  on  the 
mast  either)  it  is  "  seized  on"  with  a  few  feet  of  inch  rope, 
and,  pretto,  the  boom  is  ready  for  use,  whereas  if  it  had  been  a 
concern  with  fixed  rigging  it  may  not  have  answered  half  as 
well  for  the  particular  work  in  hand.  Indeed,  it  may  have 
been  necessary  to  make  a  special  boom,  which  probably  would 
have  been  useless  for  the  next  job  to  be  done. 


other  female  ;  and  it  is  possible  to  put  the  main  part  of  both 
masts  together  to  make  a  stick  over  180  ft.  long.    When  thus 


Fif .  2. 

PUTTINO  IN  BAT  8TBUTS. 


Fig.  4. 

DUPLEX  MAST  SPUCB. 


spliced,  the  long  stick  would  be  the  biggest  in  the  middle  and 
taper  toward 'each  end,  but  that  would  be  no  disadvantage  ; 
and,  for  erecting  a  tower  or  an  iron  chimney,  would  possess 
infinite  possibilities  in  the  way  of  doing  work  well,  cheaply  and 
quickly. 

THE  JOY  VALVE  GEAR. 

For  some  reason  this  form  of  valve  gear  has  never  met  with 
the  favor  in  this  country  which  its  merits  seem  to  deserve.  In 
Europe  it  has  been  extensively  introduced,  and  has  been  in 
continuous  use  for  many  years  on  locomotive  and  marine  en- 
gines. Possibly  one  reason  why  American  locomotive  engi- 
neers have  not  taken  it  up  is  because  no  simple  explanation  of 
its  working  and  describing  how  it  should  be  laid  out  was  ob- 


Fig.  3. 

ADJUSTABLE  BOOM. 


A  peculiarity  in  the  two  taller  masts  lies  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  spliced.  Masts  104  ft.  high  don't  lie 
around  very  plenty  ;  and  if  a  stick  120  ft.  long  was  wanted  it 
would  make  necessary  the  splicing  of  more  timber — a  slow 
and  costly  job.  But,  by  taking  off  the  short  pieces  and  put- 
ting on  those  of  the  required  length,  the  120-ft.  masts  can  be 
quickly  made  up. 

It  will  be  seen  in  fig.  4  that  the  splices,  while  much  alike, 
are  not  the  same  on  both  masts.     Indeed,  one  is  male,  the 


tainable  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  To  meet  this  want  Mr. 
Joy  has  published  a  little  pamphlet  with  the  title  "  Rules  for 
Laying  down  the  Centre  Lines  of  the  Joy  Valve  Gear."  which 
is  now  issued  in  a  third  edition.  Probably  most  of  our  read- 
ers, like  ourselves,  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  these  "  Rules" 
before.  Quite  recently,  through  the  thoughtfulness  of  Mr. 
Clement  £.  Stretton,  who  devotes  the  major  part  of  his  life  in 
doing  favors  to  other  people,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  this 
excellent  little  manual,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  reprinting 
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with  some  amplifications.  Before  doing  this  a  little  explana- 
tion of  the  general  construction  of  the  Joy  gear  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  A  form  much  used  in  England  on  locomotiyes 
is  represented  by  fig.  1,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  con- 
sists of  a  "  connecting  link,"  1,  whlckia  piTOted  to  the  connect- 


double  the  stroke  of  the  valve,  to  avoid  too  great  an  angle  of 
the  slide  link  when  angled  for  full  forward  or  backward  gear. 
Having  chosen  the  point  d,  draw  a  vertical  line,  t  z',  through 
it  and  at  right  angles  to  a  a,  and  mark  oS  the  two  points  e  e' 
on  each  side,  these  being  the  extreme  positions  of  Ibe  pdnt 


Pig-  «• 

JOY  VALVB  GEAR  AS  APPLIBD  TO  AN  ORDINABY  LOCOMOTIVS. 


iog  rod  6  at «'.  The  lower  end  of  the  link  1  ia  connected  to  an 
"  anchor  Unk,"  2,  at/.  This  anchor  link  is  attached  to  a  Ozed 
pin  or  fulcrum  at/'.  The  main  valve  lever  3  is  connected  to 
the  connecting-link  1  at  j,  and  is  f  ulcrumed  at  m  to  a  block,  7, 
which  slides  vertically  in  a  curved  link,  4.  The  upper  end  g 
of  this  lever  is  connected  to  the  valve-rod  5.  The  link  4  is  at- 
tached to  a  shaft,  represented  by  a  dotted  circle  whose  centre 
is  at  m.  This  shaft  can  be  turned  so  as  to  bring  the  link  into 
different  positions  of  inclination,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  centre 
lines  marked  "  forward,"  "  middle"  and  "  back."  It  is  evi- 
dent that  as  the  crank  revolves  that  the  lower  end  of  the  valve 
lever  3  will  be  moved  horizontally  and  also  vertically,  and  will 
carry  the  block  7  with  it  in  its  vertical  movement.  The  upper 
end  ^  m  of  the  lever  is  proportioned  so  that  the  horizontal 
movement  of  ^°  will  move  the  valve  an  amount  equal  to  its  lap 
and  lead,  so  that  when  the  crank  is  at  either  of  its  dead  points 
the  block  7  will  be  in  the  middle  of  the  link,  and  the  valve  will 
then  be  moved  so  as  to  give  the  required  lead  opening  at  either 
end  of  the  cylinders.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  if  the  link  is  in- 
clined the  vertical  movement  of  the  block  will  also  cause 
the  fulcrum  m  to  be  moved  horizontally,  and  that  this  hori- 
zontal movement  will  be  imparted  to  the  valve  rod  and  the 
valve.  The  amount  of  this  horizontal  movement  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  inclination  of  the  link,  so  that  the  travel  of 
the  valve  can  be  regulated  by  giving  the  link  different  degrees 
of  inclination,  or  it  can  be  reversed  by  changing  the  inclina- 
tion, as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines. 

Fig.  2  represents  this  gear  applied  to  a  vertical  overhead 
marine  engine,  the  operation  of  which  will  be  readily  under- 
stood from  the  preceding  description. 

Now,  tor  laying  down  the  centre  lines  of  this  gear,  Mr.  Joy 
has  given  the  following 

RULES. 

Lay  down  the  centre  line  of  the  cylinder  a  a  (fig.  3)  and  that 
of  the  valve  spindle  ft  ft  at  the  relative  distances  required  for 
the  engine  to  which  the  application  is  to  be  made,  the  valve 
spindle  centre  line  being,  however,  in  the  plane  of  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  connecting-rod.  Draw  the  path  of  the  crank-pin 
h'  e'  a  e"  and  the  centre  lines  of  the  connecting-rod  e  e',  c  e"  for 
both  upper  and  lower  positions  when  the  piston  is  at  half- 
stroke.  Take  a  point,  d,  on  the  centre  line  of  the  connecting- 
rod,  where  its  vibration  between  d'  and  d'  is  equal  to  about 
double  the  length  of  the  full  stroke  of  the  valve  (it  is  better  to 
allow  rather  more  than  less).  It  may,  however,  be  chosen 
very  much  to  suit  the  other  arrangements  of  the  engine,  such 
as  the  position  of  the  slide-bar  brackets,  etc.,  getting,  however, 
if  possible,  a  vibration  of  the  connecting-rod  fully  equal  to 


d  on  the  connecting-rod  for  front  and  back  stroke  ;  from  these 
points  draw  lines  to  a  point,/,  on  the  vertical,  so  far  down 
that  the  angle  between  them  shall  not  be  more  than  90° ;  less 
is  better,  if  there  is  room  to  allow  of  it  (these  will  represent 
I  he  centre  lines  of  the  "  connecting  link"  marked  1,  pinned  to 


.  V. 


Fig.  2.       :■■■  -^  "'•:•■ 

JOT  VALTE  QBAR  APPLISO  TO  OVSRHBAD  MARINB  ENGINI. 

the  connecting-rod  in  figs.  1,  3  and  4).  The  point/,  which  will 
rise  and  fall  with  the  vibration  of  the  connecting-rod,  is  to  be 
controlled  as  nearly  as  may  be  on  the  vertical  line  by  a  link 
pinned  either  forward  near  the  cylinder  at  /',  or,  if  more  con- 
venient, it  can  be  pinned  backward  near  the  crank.    This  link. 
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which  is  called  the  "  anchor  link,"  is  marked  2  in  the  same 
figures,  or  the  pwint/may  run  in  a  slide,  see/'",  fig.  4. 
Zfezt,  on  the  yalve  spindle  centre  line  6  b,  mark  off  on  each 


for  the  back  end  of  the  cyliader.  Then,  assuming  the  piston 
to  be  at  the  front  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  centres  of  the 
connecting-rod  to  be  at  A  A'  (h'  being  the  crank-pin),  the  point 


■■.   Fit  3-  '.'s  ..■..:••■;■■•• 

DIAGRAM  FOR  THIC  COW8TRUCTION  OF  THK  JOT  VALVK  GEAR. 
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Fit  4. 

DIAGRAM  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THK  JOT  VALVB  GEAR. 

side  of  the  vertical  2  ;  the  amount  g  g'  and  g  a"  required  for 
lap  and  lead,  the  one  g  g'  being  "  lap"  and  lead"  for  the 
front  end  of  the  cylinder,  aadgg"  being  "  lap"  and  "  lead" 


d,  which  we  have  chosen  to  take  motion  from,  will  be  at  «',  and 
the  connecling'link  pinned  to  the  connecting-rod  for  transmit- 
ting motion  to  the  valve  lever  3  will  be  at  e'  f.  From  a  point, 
j,  on  this  link,  whose  distance  from  e'  has  at  first  to  be  as- 
sumed, and  will  be  about  one-third  more  than  d  d,  the  half 
vibration  d  d  ot  the  connecting-rod,  draw  the  centre  line  of  the 
lever  3  (see  also  figs.  1  and  4),  actuating  the  valve,  that  is,  join- 
ing j  and  g' ;  the  point  where  this  line  crosses  the  vertical  tt'  will 
be  the  centre  or  fulcrum  of  the  lever  3,  and  will  also  be  the 
centre  of  oscillation  of  the  curved  links  4  (fl^.  1),  in  which  the 
blocks  carrying  the  centre  of  the  lever  slide  ;  this  centre  is 
marked  m,  and  stands  for  both  centres,  which  must  be  concentric 
at  each  end  of  the  stroke.  The  function  of  the  link  «'/•  ^^^  ^^^ 
attachment  of  the  valvu  lever  to  it  at^',  is  to  eliminate  the  error 
in  vibration  of  the  lever  centre  m,  which  wonld  otherwise  arise, 
fiom  the  fact  that  the  path  through  which  the  lower  end  7°  of 
the  lever  3  moves  is  an  arc  of  a  circle  about  the  fulcrum  m, 
and  not  a  straight  line.  As  the  link  1  vibrates  about  the 
pivot  e' ,  the  pointy'  also  describes  an  arc  of  a  circle  about  e'  as 
a  centre.  The  position  of  these  two  arcs  is  reversed  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  thus  the  movement  of  the  link  1  neu- 
tralizes the  error  due  to  the  movement  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
lerer  3.  Although  the  position  of  tiie  point  ;  may  lie  found 
by  calculation,  it  is  much  more  quickly  found  by  a  tentative 
process,  and  to  test  if  the  assumed  point  j  be  the  correct  one, 
we  mark  off  on  each  side  of  m  vertically  the  correct  equal 
vibration  m  n'  and  m  n',  required,  which  will  be  the  same  as 
the  vibration  d'  d"  of  the  connecting-rod  on  the  vertical  line 
2z'.  Then  from  d,  the  intersection  of  the  centre  line  of  the 
connecting-rod,  when  it  is  in  the  position  e  c  with  the  vertical 
line  z  z',  lay  off  a  distance,  dj,  equal  lo  e'  j  on  the  vertical  e  «', 
and  from  d",  the  intersection  of  the  centre  line  of  the  connect- 
ing-rod, when  it  is  in  the  position  c  c"  with  the  vertical  t  z',  lay 
off  a  distance,  d'  j" ,  also  ec^ual  to  e'  ;.  Then,  if  the  length  j  m 
be  applied  to  /  n'  (measuring  from/)  and  to/'  n"  (measuring 
from/)  and  the  point  m  fall  below  n'  and  n"  in  each  case,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  a  point  on  e'/ higher  tban^  ;  or  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  m  falls  above  n'  and  n ",  then  a  point  mu&t 
be  taken  one' /lower  than/  This  point  will  generally  be 
found  on  a  second  trial,  but  the  length  j  m  of  the  lever  j  m  g' 
must  be  such  that  its  centre  m  vibrates  equally  above  and 
below  the  centre  of  the  quadrant,  also  marked  m. 

The  point  m,  as  said,  now  represents  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion for  the  curved  links  4  and  the  centre  or  fulcrum  of  the 
lever  3.  And  these,  as  already  said,  must  coincide,  when  the 
piston  is  at  each  end  of  the  stroke,  the  lead  being  then  fixed, 
and  the  curved  links  can  be  pulled  over  from  forward  to  back- 
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ward  or  any  point  of  expansion  without  altering  the  lead. 
Tills  may  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  gear  l)eing  set  out  cor- 
rectly. 

The  point  p  will  be  the  point  of  attachment  for  the  valve 
spindle  link  marked  5  (see  also  flgs.  1  and  2),  which  may  be 
made  any  convenient  length,  but  from  that  length  as  a  radius 
tlie  curve  of  the  links  must  be  drawn  from  a  centre,  m  ,  on  the 
piirallel  line  m  m'  ,  the  angle  at  which  this  curve  is  set  from 
ilie  vertical  (which  is  mid-gear)  will  give  forward  or  backward 
L-ear— the  angle  leaning  forward  «',  or  to  the  front  of  the  en- 
;,'iiie,  being  forward  gear,  and  the  reverse  »"  being  backward 
irear.  The  centres  for  these  curves  will  be  found  at  m"  and  m". 
Phe  amount  of  the  angle  marked  on  the  curve  of  extreme 
vibration  at  »  «'  or  »  »"  will  be  equal  to  one-quarter  more  than 
the  full  opening  of  the  port  at  that  angle  (that  is,  if  1"  open- 
ing of  port  be  required,  then  the  amount  of  the  angle  «  a'  must 
be  li"),  and  the  point  of  cut-off  will  be  about  75  per  cent. 
Laid  out  in  this  form  the  "  leads"  and  "cut-offs"  for  Iwth 
ends  of  the  cylinder,  and  for  backward  and  forward  going, 
will  be  practically  perfect  and  equal,  and  the  opening  of  ports 
also  as  near  as  possible  equal.  If  a  longer  "  cut-off"  than  75 
l>i;r  cent,  is  required,  it  is  only  necessary  to  increase  the  angle 
of  the  curve  link  o  o  beyond  «'  for  forward  gear,  or  beyond  »" 
lor  backward  gear.  It  will  he  noticed  that  in  this  gear  the 
'■  lap"  and  "  lead"  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  action  of  the 
lever  ;'  m  g'  as  &  lever,  and  may  be  varied  according  to  the 
length  of  m  g' .  And  the  opening  of  the  port  (beyond  the 
amount  given  as  lead)  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of  angle 
imparted  to  the  curved  link  o  o,  and  will  be,  as  above  said, 
all  jut  four-tifthsof  the  amount  of  that  angle  from  the  vertical, 
measured  on  the  line  of  extreme  vi- 
bration. 

instead,  however,  of  employing  a 
curved  link  with  slide  blocks  to  guide 
the  centre  or  fblcrum  of  the  lever  3, 
this  centre  may  be  bung  in  sling  links, 
having  their  centres  of  suspension  ad- 
justable in  the  curve  m'  m"  m'" ,  such 
(catres  of  susiiension  representing  the 
]K>ints  for  "  mid  gear, "  "  backward," 
and  "  forward"  going.  All  the  rules 
f  jr  laying  out  the  gear  will,  however, 
remain  the  same. 

Deviations  from  the  above  positions 
and  proportions  may  be  made  without 
materially  altering  the  correctness  of 
the  results. 

Thus,  if  it  is  found  necessary  to 
raise  or  lower  the  centre  m,  to  clear 
wheels,  frames,  or  other  gear,  with- 
out altering  the  position  of  the  valve 
spindle  centri',  this  may  be  done  till 
the  angle  of  m  m  is  out  of  the  parallel 
of  the  cylinder  centre  line  up  or  down 
by  one  in  thirteen  ;  it  is  not  well  to  go 
beyond  this,  but  the  lines  m  m'  and 
h  h  will  be  parallel,  and  the  position 
of  the  curve  o  o,  which  is  the  centre 
line  of  the  curved  links,  for  mid-gear 
will  be  at  right  angles  to  m  m' . 

Again,  the  point  e'  may  be  taken 
either  above  or  below  the  centre  line 
of  the  connecting-rod  if  it  be  wished 
to  avoid  piercing  the  rod,  the  pin  at  e 
l>eing  carried  in  a  small  bush  oi  lilock 
attached  alrove  or  below  the  connect 
ing-rod,  or  to  a  boss  forged  on  the 
connecting-rod. 

Again,  for  locomotives,  if  the  wheels 
are  so  small  that  the  link  e'  /would 
come  too  low,  it  may  be  cut  short  at 
the  point  j,  and  this  point  connected 
by  a  link,  H,  to  a  small  return  crank, 
p,  on  the  crank-pin,  the  movement  of 
the  counter-crank  biing  equal  to  that 
from  j  to/'". 

The  diagram  is  drawn  for  an  engine  where  the  centre  of  the 
crank  axle  is  on  the  centre  line  of  the  cylinder,  but  if  this  be 
below,  as  is  usual  in  American  locomotives,  then  the  base  line 
on  which  to  construct  the  diagram  of  the  valve  gear  itself  will 
l)e  the  average  centre  line  assumed  by  the  connecting  rod  for 
such  lowering  of  the  crank  axle  centie.  drawn  from  c.  the 
middle  position,  to  a  point,  say  r,  representing  the  lowered 
centre  of  the  axle.  The  vertical  z  z  will  be  at  right  angles 
to  this  new  base  line,  c  r,  all  the  other  processes  follow- 
ing 


diagram  vertically  and  altering  relatively  the  terms  "  vertical" 
and  "  horizontal.  ' 

While  the  proportions  shown  on  the  diagram  give  the  best 
average  results,  these  proportions  may  be  varied  within  very 
wide  limits,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  design  of  the 
engine.  Thus,  when  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the 
cylinder  and  centre  of  valve  spindle  is  small,  as  with  a  small 
cylinder  and  a  long  stroke,  the  link  «'/ may  be  considerably 
lengthened  ;  the  pointy  will  thus  be  dropped,  and  convenient 
angles  for  all  the  links,  etc.,  will  be  maintained,  the  room  for 

the  various  movements  being  got  below  the  centre  line  of  the 
cylinder,  when  it  cannot  be  had  alwve. 

In  marine  engines  the  reverse  conditions  are  usual,  the  dis- 
tance between  the  cylinder  and  valve  spindle  centres  being 
abundant,  and  ver^  little  room  available  behind  the  engine. 
In  this  case  the  point  c'  may  be  taken  out  of  the  centre  line  of 
the  connecting-rod  (see  fig.  4),  so  bringing  all  the  gear  so  much 
further  forward.  The  end  of  the  link  1  may  then  be  swung 
at/ by  the  link  2  centred  either  above,  as  at/',  or  below,  as 
at/ ",  or  it  may  be  carried  in  a  cross-slide./"'. 

Also  to  accommodate  the  centre  lines  of  the  valve 
spindles  of  the  high  and  low-pressure  cylinders  (if  differ- 
ent), one  centre  may  be  carried  outward  to  b'  and  the  other 
inward  to  b" ,  from  the  normal  centre  line  V  ;  this  angle 
may  be  as  much  as  one  in  twelve  without  affecting  the 
accuracy  of  the  gear.  The  centre  line  of  the  quadrant  at 
mid-gear  will,  however,  be  always  at  right  angles  to  the 
altered  vertical  centre  line.  In  all  cases  it  is  well  to  keep  the 
levers  and  links  as  long  and  the  angles  as  easy  as  the  room  at 
disposal  will  allow. 
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PERCENTAGE   OF  HE  A  TING  SURF  A  C£ 
:  Fig.  1. 
FOR  LOCOMOTIVE  BOILERS,  ACCORDING  TO  COUCBt 


THE    DETERIORATION   OF    LOCOMOTIVE 
MARINE  BOILERS  DUE  TO  EXPANSION, 


AND 
AND 


THE  MEANS  OF  LESSENING  THE  SAME.* 


By  Herr  Lkntz. 


It  is  well  known  that  when  a  boiler  is  heated  it  expands,  and 
that  its  dimensions  change.  These  conditions  have,  up  to  the 
present  time,  not  been  demonstrated  with  sufficient  clearness 


For  vertical  engines  the  same  rules  apply,  by  placing  the  i      »  Paper  read  before  the  v*rtin  jar  Eitenbahnkundt, 
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to  enable  us  to  reach  a  conclusion  as  to  the  defects  exisi  ing  in 
each  boiler,  and  lead  us  to  a  more  raljpnal  method  of  construc- 
tion. Also  the  diminished  factor  of  safety  and  the  low  limit 
of  elasticity  in  the  high-pressure  boilers  rtceive  but  little  atten- 
tion. I  will,  therefore,  straightway  show  you  the  observa- 
tions and  calculations  which  1  have  made  regarding  these  ex- 
pansions that  result  from  the  heating,  and  then  elucidate  the 
conclusions  which  I  have  deduced  therefrom. 

We  find  in  the  fire-boxes  of  locomotives  and  other  boilers 
certain  deformations  that  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  dif- 
ference in  temperatures  of  the  several  parts  and  the  slight  elas- 
ticity existing  between  them,  and  which  offer  the  means  for 
the  application  of  methods  for  obviating  the  difflculties  thai 
have  as  yet  received  but  a  limited  adoption. 

Deformations  have  also  l)een  found  in  the  nests  of  tubes  of 
stationary  and  marine  boilers,  as  well  as  in  those  of  locomo 
tives,  without  the  prevailing  changes  which  are  the  root  of 
the  whole  evil  iK'ing  thoroughly  examined. 


which  gives  the  heating  surface  and  steam  production  in  per 
centages,  so  that  if  we  know  what  percentageof  the  total  heat 
ing  surface  is  to  be  found  in  the  fire-box.  we  can  straightwuv 
read  the  percentage  of  total  steam  production  that  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  it. 

We  also  see,  from  this  curve,  how  rapidly  the  steam  produc- 
tion ot  the  tubes  falls  off  at  the  smoke-box  end.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  first  10  per  cent,  of  the  heating  surface  38  per  ceni. 
of  the  evaporation  is  accomplished,  while  in  the  last  30  per 
cent,  only  10  per  cent,  is  done.  Thereby  we  can  calculate  how 
many  pounds  of  water  is  evaporated  per  square  foot  of  (ire- 
box  heating  surface,  and  how  many  for  that  of  the  tubes. 

In  order  to  determine  the  mean  temperature  of  the  sheet 
from  the  steam  production  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface, 
we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  table  (fig.  2)  of  Hirsch,  whicli 
was  first  published  in  the  Annates  du  Vontercatoire  de*  Arln  el 
Metiert,  at  Paris  in  1889.*  In  the  vertical  columns  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  sheet  in  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade 
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In  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  ma.'»8  of  a  plate  expanded  by 
contact  with  the  fire  we  must  know  its  mean  temperature,  and 
in  order  to  determine  this  we  mii.at  know  the  amount  of  heal 
that  It  imparts  to  the  water  and  how  much  water  it  evaporates 
per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour.  In  order  to  get 
this  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  total  amount  of  steam  generated 
in  the  boiler  per  hour. 

Experiments  have  frequently  l>een  made  to  determine  with 
great  accuracy  the  evaporative  efficiency  of  locomotive  boilers, 
80  that  for  a  given  machine  it  is  easy  to  fix  the  numlMjr  of 
pounds  of  water  that  the  l>oiler  will  evaporate  pel  hour. 

It  must  then  be  ascertained  how  mucli  is  evaporated  by  Ihe 
flre-box  and  how  much  by  the  tubes.  In  this  connection  the 
investigations  of  Messrs.  (Jeoffrovand  Delet)ec(iueof  the  North- 
ern Railway  of  Prance,  and  which  were  published  by  Couche 
in  his  work,  are  of  the  highest  value. 

From  these  investigations  I  have  plotted  a  curve  (flg.  1) 


is  given,  while  in  the  horizontal  lines  arc  the  weights  of  water 
that  are  evaporatetl  in  pounds  per  square  foot  and  kilograms 
IKT  s(|uare  metre  of  heating  surface. 

Hirsch  carried  on  his  experiments  in  determining  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  plates  by  means  of  various  fusible  plugs 
having  different  melting  points,  and  thus  plotted  the  lines  that 
are  given.  The  lowest  line,  I,  is  for  a  clean  upper  surface  of  the 
sheet  and  dislilled  water,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  sheet 
is  quite  low.    Line  II  la  for  a  sheet  that  was  covered  with  a 

scale  .04  in.  thick,  and  line  IV  for  one  where  tlie  scale  was  .3 

in.  thlcif. 

Hence  it  appears  to  me  tliat  if  we  take  .04  in.  for  the  thin- 
nest layer  of  scale  and  .2  in.  for  the  thickest,  we  may  safely 
take  .12  in.  as  the  average,  and  by  bisecting  the  angle  between 

•  TiM  Ubie  pablUbed  in  flg.  3i»  nuxllfled  froiu  the  oncactnally  poblisfaad 
by  Birfcb,  wblch  read  In  kllofTsm".  rqaarc  metrrKand  degrrraCeiiti);nde, 
o  read  In  ponnds,  aqnire  feet  and  degreai  Fabr.-  Ku. 
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the  lines  II  and  III  obtain  the  line  IV,  which  m»y  l)e  assumed 
as  reprebenting  a  fair  average  to  be  adopted  in  our  calculations. 

Line  V  is  for  a  sheet  covered  with  mineral  oil,  and  line  VI 
for  a  double  sheet  with  an  interposed  layer  of  tallow  .004  in. 
thick. 

Although  these  experiments  were  made  with  iron  boiler 
jilates.  yet  when  there  is  a  layer  of  scale  .12  in.  thick  the  differ- 
ence in  the  evaporative  efficiency  between  iron  and  copper 
will  be  80  slight  that,  in  what.follows,  the  line  III  will  be  con- 
sideretl  as^exceeding'the'average. 


,|ff  for  copper  for  each  180°  F.  or  100"  C,  or  y^j  and  tAt 
per  100'  F.  respectively.  If  we  have  now  calculated  the  ten- 
sion resulting  from  expansion,  fig.  3  will  serve  to  tell  us 
whether  the  limit  of  elasticity  or  tensile  strength  has  been  ex- 
ceeded by  the  corresponding  temperature.  The  two  upper 
lines  represent  the  tensile  strengths  of  steel  and  wrought  iron  ; 
the  next  two.  the  limits  of  elasticity  of  the  same,  according  to 
the  experiments  made  by  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the  tensile  strength 
is^the  highest  at  about  575°  F.,  the  limit  of  elasticity  drops 
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Hirsch  made  his  experiments  on  evaporative  efflciency  with 
the  valve  open,  and  at  212°  F.  ;  to  the  figures  that  have  been 
found,  therefore,  about  180°  F.  (100°  C.)  must  be  added. 

For  example,  suppose  there  are  45  lbs.  of  water  evaporated 
at  a  pressure  of  12  atmospheres  from  each  square  foot  of  heal- 
ing surface  per  hour,  wherein  the  temperature  of  the  steam  is 
375°  F.;  with  pure  water  and  a  clean  plate  the  temperature  of 
the  plate  becomes  400  +  160  =  .560°  F.  ;  with  .04  in.  of  scale. 
470  -f  160  =  630°  F.  ;  with  .12  in.  of  scale.  570  -f  160  =  730° 
F.  :  iind  for  .2  in.  of  scale,  840+  160  =  1,000°  F.,  which  would 


continuously.  The  lower  dotted  line  gives  the  tensile  strength 
of  copper,  which  drops  to  zero  at  about  1,110°  F. 

Let  us  now  take  for  an  example  our  new  four-wheels  coupled 
highspeed  locomotive  (fig.  4),  where  we  have  observed  the 
expansions  lengthwise,  acioss  and  vertically. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  the  Messrs.  Lochner  •  at 
Erfurt,  the  boiler,  which  only  differs  slightly  from  the  90- 
called  Erfurt  boilers,  evaporates  from  12,000  lbs.  to  19.800  Ibe. 
of  water  per  hour  at  a  steam  pressure  of  12  atmospheres,  and 
when  running  at  a  speed  of  from  81  miles  (o  56  miles  in  the 


Fig.   4.  --Wv;.-.:--.-.    , 

BOILER  FOR  EXPRESS  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE  ON  THE  STATE   RAILWAT  OF  HANOV 


ER. 


he  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  for  copper,  since,  according 
to  fig.  3,  it  has  at  that  point  a  tensile  strength  of  only  about 

1,950  lbs.  per  squiire  inch,  while  a  copper  crown-sheet  win  lay 

ciaim  to  a  shearing  strength  of  the  stay-bolt  heads  for  a  steam 
pressure  of  12  atmospheres,  and  even  be  grooved  above  the 
stay-bolts.  And  .2  in.  of  scale  is  not  uncommon  on  a  copper 
crown-sheet. 

From  the  ascertained  temperature  we  are  now  to  calculate 
the  expansion,  which  I  take  to  be  ^  for  wrought  iron  and 


same  time.  Suppose  we  take  for  the  following  estimate  only 
15.400  lbs.  of  steam  produced  per  hour,  and  take  the  fire  box 

as  having  97  sq.  ft.  of   heating   surface,  and   the  tubes  1,184 

sq  ft.,  giving  1\  per  cent,  of  the  total  beating  surface  to  the 
first,  and  92^  per  cent  to  the  tubes.  It  will  \x  seen,  then,  that, 
according  to  fig.  1,  the  fire  box  will  evaporate  32  per  cent,  of 


•  Organ  ffir  die  ForUchritte  det  BUenbakuvttent,  If  94,  toI.  xiI.,  Not.  8 
and  4,  page  1U8. 
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the  15.400  lbs.  or  4,928  lbs.,  and  so  for  a  heating  surface  of  07 
8q.  ft.  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  50.8  lbs.  per  square  fool.  For 
the  tabes  the  same  calculation  gires  8.^  \hs.  per  square  foot 
of  heating  surface  of  the  tubes. 

According  to  flg.  2  wefind  that  for  the  flre-box  680  -|-  160  = 
720'  F.,  and  for  the  tul)es  360  +  160  =  520"  F.  expresses  the 
average  temperature  of  the  mnterial,  from  which  we  can  oli- 
tain  the  expansion  of  the'several  parts  ;  hence  we  have  : 


1935  X  244.52 

=  .0366  in. 

12,900,000 

The  tubes  will  now  press  against  the  tube-sheets  in  order  to 
make  up  for  this  .55  in.,  and  if  they  are  but  slightly  com- 
pressed in  their  length  as  well  as  sprung  a  little  out  of  line, 
and  the  strong  tube  sheet  of  the  smoke  box  sprung  a  little 


Kig:.  s. 

LOCOMOTIVE  BOILER  WITH   FLEXIBLE  TDBE  8HEBT  AND  SELF-ADJUSTING  8TATB0LTS. 


For  the  stay-bolts,  ^„Vf  X  2.67  X  3  7  =  0. 
•'  "  fire-box.  ^a',f  X  88.3  X  7  2  =  0. 
"      "tubes.  ^.' ,  X  153  55  X  5.2  =  0 


X  153.55  X  5.2 


1.0094  in. 
1.6089  " 
'0.4675  " 


Total 1.0858  " 

The  leniix-rature  of  the  outer  shell  is  practically  within  5 
per  cent,  of  the  temperature  of  the  water,  which  in  this  case 
amounts  to  351^°,  and  we  calculate  the  expansiou  of  the  outer 
shell  therefrom  as 

y.'jff  X  344.52  X  3.515  =  .502.5  in. 

The  expansion  of  the  inner  portion  is  therefore  .5835  in 
greater  tlian  the  outer.    But  the  latter  will  also  be  stretched 


Fig.  6. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  SELF  ADJUSTING  STATBOLT8. 

in  the  same  direction  by  about  .0366  in.,  so  that  the  total  ex- 
pansion of  the  inner  shell  is  .5469  in.,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
about  .55  in.  more  than  the  outer. 

The  extension  of  the  outer  shell  through  the  steam  pressure 
acting  longitudinally  resolves  itself  into  a  drawing  out  of  the 
metal,  which  for  a  modulus  of  elasticity  of  12,900,000  becomes 
in  this  case 


as  well  as  the  copper  fire-box  compressed  a  trifle  lengthwise, 
there  will  still  remain  about  .86  in.,  which  will  probably  be 
taken  up  by  the  pressing  back  of  the  tube-sheet  as  well  as  the 
back  head  of  the  boiler.  The  result  is  that  a  fracture  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  Hanging  of  the  back  head. 

The  tubes  are  pushed  with  great  force  against  the  tube- 
sheets  as  a  result  of  these  expansions,  and  are  often  shoved 
through  the  one  at  the  fire  box  end  ;  3-et  when  this  is  made 
fast  with  a  shoulder  it  frequently  happens  that  it  is  pushed 
through  at  the  smoke-box  end.  As  a  general  thing  the  tubes 
remain  tight  in  the  latter,  for  the  temperature  is  not  so  high  at 
this  point,  while  at  the  flre-box  end,  where  the  temperature  of 
the  tube-sheet  is  the  highest,  averaging  about  90°  F.  higher 
than  the  average  temperature  of  the  flre-box,  the  copper, 
which  is  used  for  lightening  the  tuln-s,  will  l>e  stretched  be- 
yond its  limit  of  elasticity,  and  will  not  return  to  its  normal 
position,  so  that  the  expansion  of  tlie  tube  will  cause  it  to 
yield,  the  ends  will  be  pushed  through,  and  a  considerable 
play  of  the  tubes  i.s  the  unavoidable  result. 

Now,  if  a  flexible  tul>e-sheet  is  used,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  5, 
the  steam  pressure  acts  upon  this  elastic  ring  and  presses  out 
the  tube-sheet  several  millimetres,  so  that  the  expansion  of  the 
tubes  and  a  portion  of  that  of  the  fire-box  is  taken  up.  so  the 
tubes  remain  perfectly  tight  and  yet  free  to  expand  in  the 
boiler,  and  there  is  room  for  the  movement  and  action  of  the 
tubes  to  take  place,  while  the  fire-box  tube  sheet  will  no  longer 
be  pushed  back,  the  strain  on  the  back  sheet  of  the  fire-box 
will  be  greatly  modified  and  the  slay-bolts  will  be  able  to  work 
normally. 

When  there  is  a  steam-pipe  lying  inside  the  boiler,  as  in  the 
foregoing  construction,  a  stuffiDgbox  must  be  placed  in  the 
movable  tube-sheet  In  the  cross  section  of  the  flre-box  the 
difference  in  the  expansion  of  the  inuer  and  outer  shell  is  but 
slight,  and  at  the  widest  part  may  be  taken  to  be  about  as  fol- 
lows : 

Two  stay-bolls  =  0.04  in.  expansion. 
Copper  fire-box  =  0.32  " 

Total 0  36  " 

From  which  we  take  the  expansion  of  the  outct  shell,  which  is 
0.11  in.,  leaving  an  excess  of  .25  in.,  and  also  the  excess  on 
the  side  sheets  only  acts  injuriously  upon  the  front  and  back 
vertical  rows  of  bolls.  Here  comes  in  the  desirability  of  using 
stay  bolts  that  have  a  flexible  attachment,  by  which  the  angu- 
larity caused  by  the  unequal  expansion  may  he  taken  up,  two 
constructions  of  which  are  shown  in  fig.  6.  The  upper  hori- 
zontal row  of  stay-bolts  sustains  its  greatest  angular  bending 
at  the  inner  shell  of  tlie  fire-liox,  as  sliown  in  figs.  4  and  5  ; 
it  is  very  slight,  but  the  short  radius  to  which  tliey  are  bent 
makes  a  row  of  movaltle  stay-bolts  very  desirable  at  this  point. 
The  vertical  exjiansion  of  the  fire-box  shows  a  still  greater 
difference.     In  the    foregoing  instances  it   is  comparatively 
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slight  on  the  back  end,  where  the  height  is  only  a  trifle  more 
tiian  3  ft.  and  the  temperature  is  considerali'  below  the  aver- 
age. But  they  should  be  used  in  deep  fire-boxes,  where  the 
liitck  axle  does  not  come  below  the  grates,  as  in  the  English 
cQgines.  In  these  boilers  the  movements  have  the  same  un- 
f.ivorable  tendencies  as  at  the  tube-sheets,  and  a  good  construc- 
lion  of  the  door  opening  is  necessary,  as  is  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  where  the  stiff  door  rings  are  avoided ;  and  although 
there  is  a  cooling  of  the  water,  a  certain  elasticity  is  obtained 
II  ad  the  slight  vertical  motion  provided  for. 

The  temperature  of  the  tube-sheet  is  somewhat  higher  than 
the  average  temperature  of  the  Are  box,  the  minimum  being 
840'  F. ,  and  when  there  is  a  thick  deposit  of  scale  it  may  rise 
:is  high  as  930°  F.  At  840\  and  with  a  tube-sheet  57  in.  high, 
the  expansion  will  be  ,^j  in.  and  4  in.  for  the  outer  shell,  leav- 
ing a  variation  of  ^g  in.  In  order  that  this  movement  of  ^^ 
in.  may  take  place  and  the  fire-box  rise,  the  copper  must  be 
bent  upward  ahead  of  the  front  row  of  stays,  provided  the 
latter  are  stiff  and  rigid. 

When  we  consider  the  similar  and  coincident  horizontal 
pressure  of  the  tubes  and  the  vertical  thrust  of  the  braces  upon 
the  tube-sheet,  it  is  astonishing  that  the  copper  sheet  lasts  as 
long  as  it  does  before  breaking  at  the  flanging  when  subjected 
to  this  maltreatment. 

(to  be  continued.)  •■ 


ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
FIREMEN. 

TiiK  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  among 
tlds  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  such  publications  will 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  to  help  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  the  infor- 
mation which  will  help  make  our  list  more  complete  or  correct, 
or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind  of 
accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a  great 
favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing tbis  report,  which  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  liave,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  January, 
has  been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

.OCCIDENTS   IX   JASIWKY. 

Gallon,  C,  January  1. — There  was  a  collision  at  Yorktown, 
on  the  Big  Four  Itailroad,  this  morning  between  two  freight 
trains,  in  which  W.  A.  Shull,  an  engineer,  and  Joshua  WaGh, 
a  fireman,  were  killed,  and  Charles  Sutton,  an  engineer,  and 
Henry  llurst,  a  fireman,  were  badly  injured. 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  January  1. — Silas  S.  Melson,  a  fireman 
on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad,  was  badly  hurt  by  falling 
under  his  engine  at  Forner  this  evening.  His  left  hand  and 
left  foot  were  injured,  and  he  is  supposed  to  be  internally  in- 
jured. 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  January  1. — A  collision  occurred  at  Win- 
gohocking,  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  this  even- 
ing between  two  passenger  trains,  in  which  £ngineer  Snyder 
was  in j  ured.     The  collision  was  caused  by  a  misplaced  switch. 

Bainbridge,  O.,  January  2.— Owing  to  a  misunderstanding 
of  ordeis,  a  collision  occurred  between  two  freight  trains  on 
the  Ohio  Southern  Railroad  to  day.  Fireman  Charles  Snyder 
was  instantly  killed,  his  neck  being  broken  ;  Engineer  William 
Hayes  had  his  leg  broken  ;  Engineer  Burt  Simmons  was  badly 
hurt  about  the  head  and  legs,  and  Fireman  Charles  Crawford 
was  badly  hurt  on  the  right  side. 

Greenville,  Tex..  January  5.— William  Greenlee,  an  engineer 
on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  >&  Texas  Railroad,  was  struck  by  a 
switching  engine  here  to-day.  His  right  leg  was  so  badly 
crushe.l  that  he  will  die  f/om  the  effects  of  his  injuries. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  January  '>. — An  express  train  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  collided  with  a  work  train  in  the' 
Altaiiiont  Tunnel  to-day.  The  fireman  of  the  express  was 
killed  outright,  and  the  engineer  was  so  fearfully  mangled 
that  he  died  from  his  injuries.  Both  trains  had  been  informed 
that  they  had  the  right  of  way. 

Wellsboro,  Pa.,  .fanu&ry  5.  -A  fast  freight  train  on  the  Fall 
Brook  Railroad  jumped  the  track  near  Middleburg  this  morn- 
ing, and  Engineer  AIcQuade  was  pinneil  l)eneath  the  wreck. 
It  was  20  minutes  before  he  could  l>e  released,  when  it  was 
found  that  his  legs,  back  and  right  arm  had  been  literally 
cooked  by  the  escaping  steam,  and  that  his  body  was  frozen, 


the  thermometer  being  20'  below  zero.  He  was  alive  when 
released,  but  died  from  his  injuries. 

Cleveland,  O..  January  7.— A  head-end  collision  occurred 
on  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  near  Smith ville  to-day. 
Fireman  J.  W.  Walker  was  caught  in  his  cab  and  roasted  to 
death.  Engineers  Burkhart  and  Burns  were  badly  though  not 
fatally  hurt.     One  of  the  firemen  is  missing. 

Falls  City,  Neb.,  January  8. — William  Rowlej',  an  engineer 
on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  was  run  over 
this  afternoon,  and  had  both  legs  cut  off.  He  died  shortly 
afterward. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  January  8.— A  ptassenger  train  on  the 
Queen  &  Crescent  Route  was  wrecked  by  an  open  switch  at 
Attalla  to-night.  Fireman  Roy  Johnson  was  killed  by  falling 
under  the  engine,  and  the  engineer  had  his  arm  bad\y  bruised 
and  broken. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  10. —An  engine  on  the  Kings 
County  Elevated  Railroad  got  beyond  the  control  of  the  engi- 
neer this  evening,  and  crashed  through  the  bumper  at  the  end 
of  the  raits.  The  engine  went  to  the  street,  and  pinned  the 
fireman  beneath  it.  He  was  rescued  after  some  time,  but  was 
so  badly  injured  that  he  died.  The  engineer  jumped  just  be- 
fore the  engine  struck  the  ground  and  escaped  with  a  broken 
leg  and  a  fractured  frontal  bone.     He  is  expected  to  recover. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  11. — A  rear-end  collision  occurred 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Versailles  this  evening.  The 
engineer  and  fireman  jumped,  the  former  sustahiing  a  bad 
sprain  of  the  knee.  The  accident  was  caused  by  the  breaking 
in  two  of  the  leading  train. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  11. — A  switch  engine  in  the  Han- 
nibal &  St.  Joseph  yards  collided  with  a  Wabash  passtnger 
train  to-day.  Engineer  C.  W.  Olnian  was  killed  and  Fireman 
J.  R.  Nettles  fatally  injured. 

Logansport,  Ind.,  January  12.-  A  freight  train  on  the  Pan 
Handle  Line  was  thrown  from  the  track  here  to-day  by  a 
switch  becoming  filled  with  and  packed  with  snow  and  ice. 
Fireman  S.  G.  T.,ucas  was  badly  hurt. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  January  12. — There  was  a  collision  be- 
tween a  light  engine  and  a  freight  train  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Itailroad  at  North  Avenue  Station  this 
morning.  Engineer  Zolowiez,  of  the  switch  engine,  had  his 
arm  and  leg  broken. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  13. — A  passenger  and  freight 
train  on  the  Indiana,  Decatur  &  Western  Railroad  collided  45 
miles  west  of  here  this  morning. .  William  Fletcher,  engineer 
of  the  passenger  train,  was  killed. 

Las  Vegas,  N.  M  ,  January  14.— A  freight  train  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad  ran  into  an  open 
switch  east  of  here  this  morning.  Fireman  Dodson  and  En- 
gineer Collins  were  fatally  injured,  the  latter  being  scalded. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  15.— Engineer  Myers,  of  the 
Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  liailroad,  fell  into  a  cinder  pit 
this  afternoon  and  was  severely  hurt  about  the  side. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  15. — An  engine  and  three  cars  of  a 
freight  train  on  the  New  York  &  New  England  Railroad 
plunged  into  an  open  drawbridge  at  South  Boston  to-night. 
The  fireman  escaped  by  jumping,  but  the  engineer  was  carried 
down  with  the  engine  and  buriid  beneath  the  wreck. 

Reno,  Nev.,  January  17. — A  pa.«s»nger train  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  ran  into  an  open  switch  at  Wadsworth  this 
morning,  and  was  wrecked.  The  engineer  was  seriously  hurt, 
as  was  the  fireman  also. 

Massillon,  O  ,  January  17. — A  head  end  collision  took  place 
on  the  Wheeling&Lake  Erie  Railroad  today.  Fireman  Ryan 
was  badly  injured. 

Bloommgton,  III.,  January  21.— Philip  Neuhaus,  a  fireman 
on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  fell  from  his  engine  this  morn- 
ing and  sustained  a  concussion  of  the  brain,  from  which  he 
died  in  a  short  time. 

Bradford,  Pa.,  January  22. — Three  sections  of  a  freight  train 
on  the  Buffalo,  Rwihester  «&  Pittsburgh  I^ilroad  were  running 
close  to  each  other  near  here  to-day,  when  the  second  section 
was  obliged  to  slow  up.  The  flagman  did  not  have  time  to 
signal  the  third  section  before  it  crashed  into  the  second. 
Fireman  William  Baxter  had  his  arm  so  badly  crushed  that  it 
had  to  be  amputated. 

Mt.  Airy,  Ga.,  January  24.— A  freight  train  on  the  South- 
ern Railway  ran  into  a  landslide  near  this  place  this  morning. 
Fireman  Harry  Woolen  was  injured,  but  not  seriously. 

Columbus,  S.  C,  January  25.— Train  wreckers  wrecked  a 
passenger  train  on  the  Southern  Railroad  near  Moorbead, 
Miss.,  this  morning.  Engineer  Graham  Jones  and  Fireman 
Ilarvey  Woods  were  caught  under  the  engine  and  terribly 
scalded. 

Bridgeiwrt,  Conn.,  January  26.— G.  Frank  Northrop,  a  tire- 
man  on  the  Consolidated  Railroad,  was  struck  on  the  head  by 
the  Park  Avenue  Bridge  this  afternoon  and  killed.^ 
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Ashevllle,  N.  C,  January  26.— A  freight  train  on  the  South- 
I  rn  Railway  ran  into  a  rock  slide  near  Salisbury  this  morn- 
ing.    Fireman  W.  L.  Simmerson  was  killed. 

Sutton,  W.  Va.,  January  26. — Engiueer  Lloyd  Ohldester, 
,  mployed  on  the  West  Virginia  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad,  fell 
S'Dcath  his  engine  to-day  and  was  mangled  and  killed. 

Winsted,  Conn.,  January  28. — A  freight  train  on  the  New 
York  &  New  England  Railroad  left  the  rails  at  a  point  2  miles 
west  of  here  this  afternoon.  The  engineer  and  fireman  were 
injured.  The  wreck  was  caused  by  a  brake  shoe  dropping 
from  the  car  immediately  behind  the  locomotive. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  January  31. — Henry  R.  Woolridge,  a  fire- 
man on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad,  was 
ItAdly  injured  this  afternoon  by  falling  from  his  engine  while 
■■it  work  thereon. 

Knox.  Ind.,  January  31. — An  engineer  on  the  Indiana,  lUi 
riois  &  Iowa  Railroad  was  severely  injured  in  a  rear-end  colli- 
sion that  occurred  at  North  Judson  this  afternoon. 

Our  report  for  January,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  31  acci- 
ilents,  in  which  10  engineers  and  12  firemen  were  killed,  and 
15  engineers  and  11  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of  the 
accidents  may  be  classified  as  follows  i  .  •    ,  .... , 

Collisions .......  ll 

Derailments 4 

Falling  from  engine 4 

Falling  into  cinder-pit 1 

Landslides 2 

Misplaced  switches 4 

Open  draw-bridge  1 

Run  over 3 

Struck  by  obstruction .^....  1 

Train  wreckers .._.......,..,,...,., .i.. 1 

,  ,  Total 31 

J  "•■■"■<..'  ♦ ' 

General  Notes. 


The  Foster  Engineering  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  have 
just  entered  an  order  for  two  maniniolh  valves,  18  in.  and 
14  in.  in  size,  intended  for  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing 
Association  of  St.  Louis.  These  pressure  regulators  are  of  the 
Poster  new  "Class  W"  style,  and  when  completed  will  be 
the  largest  reducing  valves  ever  turned  out  of  their  works. 
Few  if  any  pressure  regulators  of  equal  size  are  in  service 
to-day. 

The  Abendroth  &  Root  Manufacturing  Company,  28  Cliff 
Street,  New  York  City,  sole  makers  of  the  Boot  improved 
water-tubL'  boiler  and  Root's  spiral  riveted  pipe,  find  business 
good,  and  state  that  the  outlook  for  the  ensuing  year  is  "  A 
No.  1."  There  has  been  a  lively  demand  for  their  boilers  from 
the  South  and  West  for  service  in  electric  lighting  and  street 
railway  plants.  This  is  a  line  of  work  for  which  the  Root 
boiler  is  especiallv  well  adapted,  and  for  which  it  has  become 
deservedly  popular. 

Improvement  in  Battery  Zincs. — The  Brady  Metal  Com- 
pany, 11.5  Bjreel  Building,  New  York,  have  been  manufactur- 
ing for  several  years  an  improved  crowfoot  zinc  for  battery 
purposes.  They  claim  that  it  is  a  well-settled  conclusion 
among  electricians  that  if  you  reduce  the  internal  resistance  of 
the  battery  by  bringing  the  zinc  and  copper  near  together  it 
almost  doubles  the  consumption  of  both  zinc  and  vitriol.  With 
this  object  in  view,  a  short  hanger  pattern  of  the  crow-foot  bat- 
tery zinc  has  been  perfected,  which  they  regard  as  a  most  de- 
cided improvement.  The  component  parts  of  this  zinc  are  an 
alloy  of  zinc  and  mercury,  and  it  is.  further  claimed  that  a 
number  of  practical  tests  recently  concluded  show  the  superior- 
ity of  this  kind  of  /.inc. 

The  Brown  Hoisting  &  Conveying  Machine  Company 
announce  that  they  have  purchased  and  added  to  their  crane 
department  the  entire  crane  business  of  the  Yale  &  Townc 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Stamford,  Conn.  The  transfer 
occurred  on  December  1.  1804,  and  includes  the  manufactur 
ing  of  all  the  travelling,  locomotive,  jib,  pillar  and  other  cranes, 
trolleys,  traui-rails,  etc.,  heretofore  conducted  by  the  Yale  & 
Towne  Manufacturing  Company.  This  addition  to  their  pres- 
ent extensive  line  of  cranes  and  well-known  hoisting  and  con- 
veying machinery  enables  them  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
and  wants  of  customers  in  the  line  of  electric,  steam  and  hand- 
power  cranes,  as  well  as  hoisting  and  conveying  machinery, 
more  completely  than  any  other  establishment  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  pleased  to  further  announce  that  Mr.  F.  G. 
Tallman,  40!)  Times  Building,  Pilt-.l)urgh,  I'a.,  who  formerly 
represented  the  Yale  &  Towne  Mitnufacturing  Company  in  the 
cr^qe  busiqess,  will  now  represeat  tWs  Cf^mpany,  and  give  Uis 


personal  attention  to  the  sale  of  all  the  various  machinery 
manufactured  by  them. 


PERSONALS     . 


Clemens  Hebschel,  Member  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  delivered  a 
lecture,  January  25,  on  The  Measurement  of  Water  before  the 
students  of  the  Rennselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

RoBKKT  Laidlaw,  President  of  the  Laidlaw-Dunn  Gordon 
Pump  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  was  elected  Treasurer  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  which  convened  at 
Cincinnati  the  third  week  in  January.  Mr.  Laidlaw  was  one 
of  the  leading  spirits  in  organization  of  the  Association,  and 
much  of  the  success  of  the  convention  was  due  to  his  superior 
executive  skill  and  untiring  energj*.  .,.  .  .,  -  _  .. 


OBITUARIES. 


Eugene  L.  Maxwell. 

EnoENB  Lafelle  Maxwell,  of  the  firm  of  Manning,  Max- 
well &  Moore,  of  New  York,  President  of  the  Pond  Machine 
Tool  Company,  of  the  Ashcroft  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
of  the  Shaw  Electric  Crane  Company,  died  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn,  on  Saturday.  February  9th.  Mr.  Maxwell  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  and  was  44  years  old.  The  business  of  the  well- 
known  firm  of  which  he  was  a  member  brought  him  in  rela- 
tions with  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances  in  various  branches 
of  mechanical  engineering,  among  whom  be  was  very  popular 
and  had  achieved  the  enviable  reputation  of  being  a  thor- 
oughly honorable  and  a  verj-  courteous  gentleman,  a  true 
friend,  and  a  man  of  verj-  excellent  administrative  ability. 

Edward  J.  Parkinson.  ..    • 

Mr.  Parkinson,  who  was  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Machinery  De- 
partment of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  at  Birmingham,  Silich., 
died  of  erysipelas  after  a  short  illness  o"n  February  3  at  that 
place.  He  was  well  known  among  railroad  men  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  country,  lie  was  born  in  November,  1844, 
near  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  came  to  this  country  when  16  years 
of  age.  He  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way as  a  boy  in  the  Mechanical  Department  at  Toronto,  and 
remained  in  that  employ  until  the  time  of  his  death.  This 
was  for  a  perio<l  of  about  34  years.  For  the  last  27  years  he 
was  Chief  Clerk  in  the  olSce  over  which  Mr.  Herbert  Roberts, 
the  Mechanical  Superintendent,  now  presides.  He  was  of  a 
genial,  kindly  disposition,  and  was  a  good  friend  to  a  great 
many  railroad  men,  who  will  be  greatly  grieved  to  learn  of  bis 
death. 


Loren  Packard.* 

After  an  illness  of  seven  weeks  Loren  Packard,  Master 
Car-Builder  at  the  West  Albany  Shops,  died  on  the  afternoon 
of  February  16  from  liver  trouble  complicated  with  other  dis- 
eases. 

Mr.  Packard  was  52  years  of  age,  and  was  born  at  North- 
umberla:  d,  N.  H.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  Waterford  and  St.  Johnsbury.  While  he  was  at- 
tending school  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  go  to  the  front  to  defend  the  Union.  He  enlisted 
in  the  First  Vermont  Cavalry,  serving  four  years.  He  was  in 
the  battle  of 'Gettysburg,  and  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  Ford's  Theatre,  in 
Washington,  on  the  night  of  April  14,  1865. 

After  serving  four  years  he  went  to  Springfield,  Mass., 
where  he  entered  the  VVasson  Car  Works,  and  learned  the  car- 
building  trade.  He  soon  Ix-came  foreman  of  the  shops,  but 
resigned  to  accept  the  position  of  Master  Car-Buililer  of  the 
shops  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad. 
Ho  remaiiietl  in  these  shops  about  five  years.  In  1881  he  was 
offered  the  position  of  Master  Car-Builder  of  the  Mount  Clair 
Shops  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  at  Baltimore.  He 
accepted  the  offer,  and  remained  there  about  three  years.  On 
March  1.  1884,  he  was  app  nnted  to  the  responsible  position  of 
Master  Car-Builder  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  in  charge  of  the  West  Albany  Shoits  to  succeed  ttie 
late  Mr.  Iloit. 

*  For  Home  of  tlio  particolarf  rel«tlng  to  Mr,  Pack*r4'(  UffcJK  tlQ  ia< 

(Jebted  tg  the  4'^(«ny  *iw*»y  J9umal.  .  j.    . 
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Mr.  Packard  wjis  an  excellent  mechanic,  and  was  truly  a 
master  car  builder.  lie  was  a  member  of  the  Master  Car- 
Builders'  Association,  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  one  of 
its  executive  members.  He  was  possessed  of  an  unusual 
amount  of  energy,  and  although  his  demeanor  was  ordinurilv 
almost  feminine  in  its  gentleness,  when  emergencies  lequircd 
he  manifested  an  amount  of  vigor  and  force  of  character  which 
would  overcome  the  greatest  difBcullies,  and  served  to  carry 
whatever  he  undertoolt  to  a  successful  issue. 

He  leaves  a  wife  and  one  son  13  years  of  age.  He  was  al- 
ways active  in  church  affairs,  and  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany,  and  for  two  years  past  acted 
as  the  Superintendent  of  its  Sunday-school,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  President  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  at  West  Albany.  He  will  be  sadly  missed  in  all 
these  relations,  and  excepting  those  who  were  endeared  to  him 
by  family  ties,  his  loss  will  lie  felt  most  by  his  old  friends  and 
associate.s.  His  franlincss,  generosity,  and  the  kindliness  of 
his  character  attracted  to  him  many  friends  who  will  sincerely 
mourn  their  loss. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  on  Monday  afternoon,  Feb- 
ruary 18,  at  the  church  of  which  he-  was  a  member. 


Charles  W.  Copeland. 

Ch.\kles  W.  CorKi.ANi),  one  of  the  best-known  marine  and 
mechanical  engineers  in  tliis  country,  died  in  Brooklyn  Feb- 
ruary 5  at  his  home  on  Columbia  Heights,  where  he  had  Iive<l 
since  1845.  Mr.  Copeland  was  Iwrn  in  Coventry,  Conn., 
Conn.,  in  1815.  His  father,  Daniel  Copeland,  was  a  liuilder 
of  steam  engines  and  boilers  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  estab- 
lished the  beginning  of  the  plant  on  the  premises  afterward 
occupied  by  the  extensive  concern  of  the  Woodruff  &  Beach 
Iron  Works  of  that  city.  Charles  W.  C.jpcland,  under  ihe 
direction  of  his  father,  was  carefully  trained  in  the  prnfcs.^ion 
of  designing  and  drafting  of  steam  vessels  and  machinery, 
and  subsequently  received  practical  instruction  in  |iattern- 
making,  founding,  machine-llttiog,  twiler  manufacture,  and 
alt  the  technique  of  the  business  then  known,  and  later  on, 
became  the  Superintendent  of  his  father's  concern,  [n  thi» 
place  he  designed  and  built  a  number  of  marine  steamers  for 
use  on  the  Cunnecliciit  and  on  Southern  rivers.  Aliout  this 
time  he  place*!  himself  under  the  guidance  of  Profe8<or  Hack- 
ley,  of  Columbia  College,  for  instruction  in  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, of  which  later  on  he  l)ecan)e  an  adept. 

In  lM3tS  he  accepted  the  place  of  Designing  and  Constructing 
Engineer  of  the  West  Point  Foundry,  of  New  York,  at  that 
time  the  foremost  plant  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  While 
there  he  deBigne<i  and  built  many  marine  engines,  notably 
those  for  the  I'niUfd  States  naval  steamer  Fulton,  the  steam 
boats  Utie^t,  liiM-henter.  Siralloir,  Miliraukie,  CUttUutil  and  the 
fcrrybDats  Guld  llnnlfr  and  Jumaica,  its  also  tlie  B'lnker  Jlill 
aud  Lexiiif/ton,  some  of  which  were  considered  marvels  of  suc- 
cess in  their  day.  He  also  built  the  tint  iron  hull  in  the 
United  States,  a  Ixxtt  which  pited  on  Lake  i'outcharlrain. 

In  1h:SU  he  was  a))pointed  Constructing  Knginecr  to  the 
United  Slates  Navv— an  office  similar  to  that  now  occupied 
by  the  Chief  of  tlie  Bureau  of  Steam  Kiigiueering.  During  the 
Mexican  War  he  fltted  out  for  the  (Jovernment  what  was 
called  the  Mosquito  tleet,  consisting  of  xueh  steamers  as  the 
Spitfire,  Seorpiajt,  Seounje,  Vixen,  etc.  Later  on  he  designed 
the  "engines  and  (toilers  of  the  United  States  naval  steamers 
.Vintouri  and  Mittitnijtpi.  and  still  later  the  engines  and  Itoileni 
for  the  naval  steamer  Mirfiiyan,  for  I>ake  Krie,  which  was  the 
ttrsl  iron  steamer  ever  used  tor  naval  serrhre.  At  a  8ul)8<'<|Uent 
dale  he  de8igne<l  the  machinery  for  tlie  Unilo<l  States  steamers 
Sarunac  and  ifujiqiuhamui,  in  wliich  he  introduceil  many 
novel  features  of  murine  engineering.  After  this  he  l>e(3kmc 
Superintending  Engineer  of  the  Allaire  Works,  of  New  York, 
where  he  designetl  and  built  the  machinery  for  the  (.'ollins 
slctiniers  P<icijif  ami  liidtie  ;  also  the  JUiutma  for  Ihe  Califor- 
nia Imsineas  ;  the  Hay  ^^tate  and  Kmpire  Siiite  and  TnirelUr  for 
the  liOng  Island  .Sound,  and  the  Harriet  Lniie  for  the  United 
SUttes  Uevcnue  Service.  When  the  Uuite«l  StatifS  Steamboat 
Bill  of  18.'>2  was  before  Congress,  .Mr.  Copeland  was  called 
upon  fur  his  opinion  on  many  stibjects,  more  or  less  new, 
then  contemplated  in  the  proposed  law,  aud  subsequently  he 
was  ap|)ointed  the  first  8U|><>rvising  inspector  under  the  new 
law  for  the  New  York  district,  which  pUce  he  retained  for 
about  nine  years. 

During  the  War  of  Ihe  I{el)ollion  .Mr.  Co|H-land  was  largely 
ciigage<l  in  altering  ami  titling  steamers  for  the  fleets  engaged 
on  shallow  waters  of  the  SiMithern  rivers,  and  it  was  tliTougli 
his  a<lv!ce  that  many  lioiiltltM'nders  were  brought  into  use  for 
the  intricate  chaniuls  of  those  rivers. 

Since  then  he  had  Ikm^u  (?on>uUing  aixl  Superintending 
Engineer  to  the  Uuitwl   States  Lighthouse  Itoan),  generally 


designing  and  superintending  the  building  of  vessels  for  tbat 
service.  He  was  a  director  of  as  well  as  Consulting  Engine>  r 
to  the  Norwich  &  New  York  Transpoitation  Company,  aii^l 
while  in  that  service  designed  the  steamers  City  of  ifew  York, 

City  of  Boston,  and  latterly  the  City  of  Worcester. 

All  through  his  life  he  was  a  close  student,  and  was  a  sul> 
scriber  to  most  of  the  magazines  and  publications  pertainin.' 
to  his  profession,  both  here  and  abroad,  and  was  often  himsdf 
a  most  interesting  contributor,  and  in  bis  earlier  career  de- 
livered a  course  of  lectures  on  the  steam  engine. 

The  decea-setl  was  u  widower,  and  leaves  one  son,  Charles  E. 
Copeland,  and  four  dauiihters. 

Wc  arc  indebted  to  tlie  New  York  Tribune  foi  most  of  the 
above  account  of  Mr.  Copeland's  life.  -.      j  - 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


The  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia  -At  a  recent  meti 
ing  Mr.  V.  Angerer  read  a  paper  on  Investigation  and  Experi- 
ments for  the  Determination  of  the  Groove  in  Guard  Rails  fur 
Street  Railways.  The  method  of  making  the  experiments 
was  to  take  two  pairs  of  wheels,  carefully  turned  out  of  hard 
wood  to  accurate  scale  of  3  in.  to  1  ft.,  and  with  their  axles,  on 
which  they  were  turned,  secured  to  a  strong  frame  represent- 
ing the  truck,  so  that  they  could  revolve  freely,  but  without 
any  play  whatever.  The  frame  was  rigidly  fastened  in  the 
centre  to  a  sti£f  board  extending  at  right  angles  with  the  truck 
to  what  would  be  the  centre  of  the  curve.  A  pin  accurately 
turned  and  fitting  snugly  in  holes  in  the  board  and  holes  in  a 
wooden  stand  screwed  to  the  floor  formed  the  centre  proper. 
A  large  piece  of  drawing  paper  was  stretched  on  a  board,  ami 
on  it  were  laid  rail  blanks  without  any  groove,  formed  out  of 
potter's  clay,  following  the  curves  described  by  the  wheels  when 
allowed  to  move,  guided  by  the  board  from  the  centre  of  the 
curve  to  whatever  ra<lius  it  was  set.  The  wheels  were  then 
set  upon  the  rail  blanks  and  weighted  until  their  flanges  sank 
into  the  clay  to  their  full  depth,  at  which  point  the  whole  an 
paratus  was  arrange<l  to  l»e  exaetlv  IcveL  The  wheels  having 
previously  been  varnished  were  thoroughly  oiled,  so  that  the 
clay  would  not  stick  to  them.  The  first  pair  of  wheels  wa.'^ 
then  revoIve<l  from  the  axle  by  hand,  and  thus  the  truck  moved 
along  the  potter's  clay,  the  flanges  cutting  their  own  groove> 
into  it.  The  length  of  arc  available  having  been  traver^^l,  thi- 
truck  was  lifted  away,  and  if  a  perfect  impression  had  been 
obtjiincd,  short  pieces  were  cut  out  of  various  parts  of  the  arcs 
of  both  the  inner  and  outer  rail,  and  particularly  of  those  parts 
which  bad  been  fravcrKe<l  by  the  front  wheels  onl^'  or  the  bind 
wheels  only,  and  those  that  had  been  passed  over  by  both 
wheels,  as  com|mrison  of  them  would  show  whether  or  not  the 
truck  stood  exactly  square  with  the  radial  line,  and  on  account 
of  some  |>eculiaritie8  yet  to  be  mentioned  These  pieces  were 
cut  out  so  that  the  cut  would  also  sever  Ihe  paper  umlerneatli, 
and  ext«-nding  a  short  distance  inside  and  outside,  forming  u 
strip  on  and  by  which  the  cut-out  pieces  could  he  slid  away 
upon  nnolher  board  and  put  away  to  dry  and  harden  without 
handling  the  piece  itself  while  j'et  soft,  thereby  avoiding  pos- 
sible distortion,  except  on  the  very  ends  by  the  cutting  knife. 
As  thi.i  latter  was  unavoidable,  the  pieces,  after  being  thorough- 
ly hardencHi,  were  sawed  in  half,  so  as  to  get  at  the  central  un 
distorted  section,  aud  the  sawed  surface  ground  smooth  on  a 
piece  of  slate,  so  as  to  present  sharp  lines.  The  shrinkage  of 
the  clay  in  drying  could  well  be  neglecte<l,  as  actual  measure- 
ment on  a  test  ])iecc  showc<l  that  it  would  amount  to  a  little 
more  than  A  in.  in  the  full  size  width  of  the  groove. 

The  wheel  uikhI  had  the  Whitney  standard  flange  for  electric 
ears,  and  representative  sections  were  obtained  and  enlarged  to 
full  size  for  the  difTerent  sizes  of  wheels  in  common  use,  llie 
four  ordinary  lengths  of  wheel  base  and  radii  of  curvature  for 
the  rail  differing  by  ,5  ft.  from  80  ft.  to  65  ft. 

Tlie  gauge  of  Ihe  track  and  the  wheels  was  also  consideretl, 
and  It  was  found  tliat  for  the  usual  gauges,  flanges  and  wheel 
Itases  the  track  gauge  is  from  |  in.  to  {  in.  greater  than  the 
wheel  gauge  between  the  limits  of  :K)  ft.  and  60  ft.  radii.  A 
clearance  of  ^  in.  iseems  quite  sufficient  for  street  railways,  and 
In  fact  will  make  cars  run  smoother  on  straight  track  on  ac- 
count of  not  allowing  so  much  side  sway.  Diagrams  of  the 
results  obtained  were  exhil)itcd  by  the  author. 

The  Southern  &  Southwestern  Railway  Club  will  hold 
its  next  meeting  at  the  Kimball  House,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
Thursday,  April  18.  IHU."),  at  ten  o'clock  a.m.  The  subjects 
for  discussion  will  l>e  :  1.  Revision  of  Miister  Car-Builders' 
Rules  of  Interchange  ;  ami  any  memlK-r  having  any  suggestions 
to  make  or  changes  to  recommend  will  pleast;  transmit  the 
same  to  Mr,  U.  l>.   Wwle,  B.M.P.,  Southern  Railway  Com- 
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pany,  Washington,  D.  C,  Chairman >f  Committee  on  M.  C.  B. 
rules.  2.  What  is  the  Cause  of  Uneven  Wear  of  Drivlng- 
wlicel  Tires  Running  in  the  Southwestern  Territory?  3. 
Wliat  ia  the  most  Economical  Method  of  Obtaining  Com- 
pressed Air  for  Qeneral  Use  in  Railroad  Shops,  and  its  Appli- 
cation? 4.  Discussion  of  the  Report  on  Counter-balancing  of 
Driving-wheels.  5.  Additional  Report  of  Committee  on  Draft 
Sheets,  and  Discussion  of  the  Subject.  6.  What  is  the  most 
Economical  Tonnage  Spring  :  the  Elliptic,  Half  Elliptic,  or 
tlie  Coil,  Considering  the  First  Cost  and  the  Duration  of 
Efficiency  of  Each,  and  its  Effect  on  the  ftolling  Stock  and 
Track  T  /..  ? 


American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  holding  the  monthly  meetings  of 
mechanical  engineers  that  were  so  successfully  inaugurated 
(luring  the  last  season.  They  will  be  for  the  discussion  of 
mechanical  subjects,  and  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society,  at  12  West  Thirty-flrst  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
proceeding  of  each  month  will  consist  of  an  address  on  some 
topic  of  current  engineering  interest,  delivered  by  an  engineer 
at  the  invitation  of  the  committee,  followed  by  a  discussion  of 
the  subject  by  those  in  attendance.  Persons  mterested  in  the 
subject  of  discussion  are  invited  to  send  objects,  such  as  test 
specimens,  photographs,  drawings,  etc.,  which  may  be  of 
Interest  in  connection  with  the  topics  to  be  considered.  Mem- 
liers  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  meetings  are  invited  to  send 
written  discussions  on  the  subject  for  the  evening.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  January  23,  when 
Mr.  A.  Fteley,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Aqueduct  Commission, 
presented  a  paper  on  the  Growth  of  the  Water  Supply  of  New 
York  from  Early  Days  to  the  Present  Time.  The  meeting 
was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Loring,  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  The  second  meeting  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  February  13,  when  the  subject  of 
the  application  of  electric  motors  to  the  driving  of  machinery 
was  presented  and  discussed.  A  report  of  the  meeting  will  lie 
found  in  another  column  of  this  issue.  The  dates  for  future 
meetings  will  be  Wednesday,  March  18,  Wednesday.  April  10, 
and  Wednesday,  May  8. 


American  Railwaj  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — 
Ttie  following  circular  ha.s  heca  issued  by  the  committee  on 
llie  Utilization  of  Railroad  .Scrap  Material  :  "  Your  committee 
to  report  on  Utilization  of  Railroad  Scrap  Material  and  the 
Rest  Method  of  Handling  the  Same,  desires  information  upon 
the  subject  from  every  member  of  the  Association.  This  may 
tjike  the  form  of  a  general  statement  covering  the  treatment  of 
the  scrap  pile  as  a  whole,  or  a  detailed  account  of  your  method 
of  utilizing  some  part  of  the  material  usually  found  therein,  or 
preferably  both.  Figures  showing  the  saving  in  cost,  or  the 
reverse,  resulting  from  the  working  over  of  scrap,  as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  new  material  with  the  scrap,  value  of  the  old 
miiterial  deducted,  will  be  especially  desirable.  The  following 
'iuestions  are  given  merely  by  way  of  suggestion,  and  it  is  not 
expected  or  desired  that  members  will  confine  their  replies  to 
answers  thereto  :  1.  What  is  your  method  of  sorting  scrap 
material  ?  2.  Do  you  arrange  with  reference  to  possible  fu- 
ture use,  or  only  with  reference  to  kind  of  material  ?  3.  What 
classes  of  scrap  can  be  crnveniently  used  without  passing 
through  the  foundry,  the  rolling  mill"  or  the  forge  ?  4.  What 
are  some  of  the  instances  in  which  the  working  over  of  scrap 
may  be  expected  to  show  an  economy  over  the  cost  of  new 
material,  and  can  you  give  in  detail  methods  found  best  in 
your  own  experience  ?  5.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  in  which 
<-conomical  use  may  be  made  of  scrap  bolts,  nuts,  links  and 
pins,  springs,  truss  rods,  tires  and  other  of  the  smaller  parts 
of  rolling  stock  which  accumulate  most  rapidly  in  the  scrap 
pile '  6.  What  use  do  you  make  of  scrap  axles  ?  Though 
this  subject  has  been  but  little  discussed,  it  is  one  which  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  railroad  economy,  and  is  therefore 
one  in  which  every  member  has  an  interest.  This,  added  to 
the  practical  knowledge  which  each  member  must  have  with 
some  phase  of  the  subject,  should  insure  such  a  number  of  full 
replies  as  to  enable  your  committee  to  submit  a  complete  re- 
port. Answers  should  be  mailed  to  H.  P.  Robinson,  Monad- 
nock  Block,  Chicago,  111.,  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Master  Car-Builders'  Association.— The  following  cir- 
cular has  been  issued  by  the  committee  having  in  charge  the 
revision  of  the  rule  of  interchange  : 

"  In  presenting  this  circular  your  committee  trusts  that  it 
will  not  be  considered  as  undertaking  the  question  in  hand  in 
any  radical  way.  There  has  been  a  tendency  for  the  pest  few 
years  in  the  deliberations  at  the  Master  Car  liuilders'  con- 
ventions, and  in  the  actions  of  these  conventions,  to  put  upon 
car  owners,  in  the  rules  of  interchange,  more  and  more  respoa- 


sibility  for  defects  in  freight  cars,  and  it  is  now  the  intention 
of  the  committee  to  see  whether  the  matter  cannot  be  put  in 
such  shape  as  will  decrease  not  only  the  cost  of  repairs  to  the 
railroads  of  the  country,  but  will  also  eliminate  the  serious 
detentions  to  cars  which  occur  at  all  interchange  points. 

'  °  The  idea  is  to  have  cars  pass  from  one  road  to  another  if 
in  safe  condition  for  movement,  and  that  the  inspection,  in  so 
far  as  stopping  cars  at  junction  points  is  concerned,  shall  be 
made  simply  for  safety. 

"  It  should  be  considered  that  the  railroads,  when  moving 
foreign  cars,  are  paying  to  their  owners  for  their  use  a  sum, 
in  a  general  way,  adequate  to  cover  all  natural  wear  and  tear 
and  replacement  of  equipment  destroyed  and  worn  out ;  so 
that,  in  a  general  way,  the  owners  of  cars  are  paid  for  the  cost 
of  repairs  necessary  by  foreign  mileage  of  their  cars. 

"  It  is  probably  time  that  the  selfish  view,  as  acted  upon  at 
interchange  points,  in  endeavoring  to  make  the  connecting 
lines  stand  all  expense  possible  in  repairs  of  cars  which  may 
be  offered  for  movement,  should  be  considered  as  no  longer 
serving  the  individual  interest  of  railroad  companies. 

"  It  is  desired  to  have  a  full  expression  of  your  opinion, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  questions  following,  sending 
same  to  the  Chairman,  Pulaski  Leeds,  care  of  Louisville  & 
Nashville  Railroad  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.  ;  and  we  trust 
that  you  will  Iook  upon  the  matter  in  as  broad  a  view  as 
possible,  considering  always  that  the  general  interest  of  the 
railroads  at  large  must  be  the  interest  of  individual  railroads 
in  nearly  all  cases  :  1.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  as 
car  inspectors  whose  services  could  probably  be  dispensed 
with  if  the  inspection  were  made  for  safety  only,  instead  of 
being  made  for  protection  also,  as  is  now  necessary  under  the 
rules  of  interchange  ?  2.  Are  you  in  favor  of  owners  being 
held  responsible  for  the  condition  of  cars  except  in  case  of 
accident  or  casualty,  no  repairs  to  be  made  except  by  owners, 
unless  the  car  is  in  unsafe  condition  to  run  ?  3.  If  so.  have 
you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  what  shall  be  considered 
prima  faeie  evidence  of  unfair  usage  ?  4.  If  this  rule  were 
adopted,  would  you  restrict  its  application  to  roads  owning  a 
certain  number  of  cars  per  hundred  miles  operated  ?  If  so, 
what  would  be  your  recommendations  ?  5.  If  not  in  favor  of 
an  absolute  responsibility  of  owners,  are  you  in  favor  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  parts  included  in  rule  No.  8?  If  so, 
please  enumerate  parts  ;  and,  if  necessary,  conditions.  6.  If 
you  would  recommend  a  greater  number  of  parts  for  which 
owners  are  responsible,  than  those  for  which  they  are  not, 
would  you  recommend  changing  the  rule  to  read  :  '  Owners 
will  be  responsible  for  all  defects  developing  under  fair  usage, 
except'  (giving  exceptions  you  would  recommend)?  7.  If, 
in  your  opinion,  these  questions  do  not  cover  the  ground  fully, 
will  you  please  aid  the  committee  by  giving  your  ideas  on  the 
subject,  regardless  of  or  in  addition  "to  the  questions  ?" 

COAL  CAB  SIDES.  - 

"  Your  committee  requests  a  blue  print  of  your  latest  design 
of  coal  car  body,  showing  in  detail  the  method  of  bracing  tlie 
sides,  and  replies  to  the  following  questions:  1.  How  many 
cars  with  sides  of  this  design  have  you  ?  2.  When  were  the 
first  of  your  cars  with  sides  of  this  design  placed  in  service  ? 
3.  What  weaknesses,  if  any,  have  these  sides  developed  in  ser- 
vice ?  4.  At  the  present  time,  do  you  know  of  any  other  de- 
sign of  sides  that  you  consider  superior  to  this  one  ?  If  so, 
please  send  print  of  it,  if  possible.  Any  further  information 
that  you  may  be  able  to  give  on  the  subject  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  committee.  If  you  have  no  cars  of  this  class  and 
no  information  to  oSer,  please  reply  to  that  effect.  Please  ad- 
dress your  reply  and  send  blue  print  to  the  Chairm^an.  R.  E. 
Marshall,  Broad  Street  Station.  Philadelphia,  Pa." 

ACTION  OF   THE    AMERICAN    RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION   ON  M.  C.  B. 
STANDARDS. 

The  Secretary  is  advised  by  letter  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Allen, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Rafiway  Association,  under  date  of 
January  17,  1895,  as  follows  : 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  held 
on  October  17,  1894,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

"  Renlved,  That  the  Details  of  Car  Congtrnction,  adopted  by  tbe  lfa»- 
tar  Car  Bnilders'  Anociation,  as  published  witti  ihe  proceedings  of  itxcon- 
Tention,  tield  at  Saratoga  to  June.  1894.  be  and  an-  hereby  adopted  as 
standard  by  tb*  American  Railway  Association,  and  all  railway  companies 
and  car  baildere  are  recommended  to  conform  thereto  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble. 

"  In  accordance  with  the  instruction  of  the  Association  last 
June,  the  Executive  Committee  took  up  the  question  of  stand- 
ards with  the  American  Railway  Association,  and  the  result 
has  been  as  above. 

"  Members  are  urged  to  consider  Ihe  importance  of  follow- 
ing this  matter  up  and  taking  up  the  standards  of  tbe  Associa- 
tion with  the  proper  officers  of  their  respective  companies,  and 
advocate  their  general  adoption."  .  ■__.  •. 
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MECHANISM     FOR     BORING     LOCOMOTIVE 
CYLINDERS. 


Mr.  James  BncnAN.\N,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Ma- 
chinery on  tlie  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
at  West  Albany,  N.  Y..  lias  designed  and  patented  an  appli- 
ance for  rebonng  locomotive  and  otlier  engine  cylinders,  and 
refacing  valve  seats  by  power  supplied  by  compressed  air  or 
steam  obtained  either  from  the  locomotive  itself  or  from  any 
other  available  source.  The  boring  and  refacing  apparatus 
which  is  used  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  commonly  operated 
by  hand.  This  process  was,  however,  tiresome  and  tedious, 
and  consumed  a  great  deal  uf  time,  during  which  the  locomo- 
tive was  kept  out  of  service.  Mr.  Buchanan  designed  a  little 
oscillating  engine  with  a  cylinder  4  in.  in  diameter,  which 
may  be  adjustably  attached  to  the  cylinders  of  locomotives, 
and  is  adapted  for  boring  those  of  any  size.  Fig.  1  represents 
a  side  view  of  the  front  part  of  a  locomotive,  with  the  appa- 


it  is  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  fig.  7  is  another  side  view  of  th< 
motor,  in  which  it  is  represented  as  in  Qg.  2,  but  on  a  larger 
scale.  Fig.  8  is  an  end  view  of  the  motor  cylinder  and  its  at- 
tachments. 

In  the  illustration  the  heads  of  the  locomotive  cylinder  air 
removed  and  a  boring  shaft  or  spindle,  3,  is  shown  passin.- 
centrally  through  the  cylinder.  In  figs.  1  and  3  a  tool  carrier, 
4,  having  suitable  tools  5  5  for  boring  the  inside  surface  of  tli< 
cylinder,  is  shown  on  the  shaft.  Two  tools  are  shown  on  tli> 
carrier  in  the  figures  last  referred  to  ;  but  three  may  be  useil 
arranged  as  shown  in  the  end  view  of  them  shown  in  fig.  9. 
The  shaft  i)  is  journalled  in  bearings  7  (figs.  1,  3  and  5)  carrieil 
bv  suitable  brackets  or  yokes,  8,  which  are  fastened  to  the  ends 
of  the  locomotive  cylinder  2  by  bolts,  9. 

In  boring  the  cylinder  the  shaft  3  is  rotated  by  the  motor 
engine  10,  which  might  be  of  any  other  design,  but  Mr. 
Buchanan  has  adopted  the  oscillating  type  as  the  simplest  form 
of  engine.    The  motor  cylinder  is  supported  by  a  suitable  frame, 


ratus  attached  ;  2  is  the  locomotive  cylinder  and  10*  that  of 
the  motor,  which  is  connected  to  a  shaft,  22.  which  carries  two 
pulleys,  only  one  of  which,  23,  is  shown  in  tig.  1,  the  other 
being  on  the  opposite  end  of  the  shaft  22  :  23  is  belted  to  an- 
other pulley,  47,  which  drives  the  cylinder-boring  mechanism, 
and  the  pulley  on  the  other  end  of  the  shaft  22  is  belted  to  a 
pulley,  101,  which  drives  the  valve  seat  facing  apparatus. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  machines  which  are  used  for 
reboring  cylinders  and  refacing  their  valve  seats  will  readily 
understand  the  operation  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  device.  Steam 
or  compressed  air  is  conducted  either  from  the  boiler  or  air 
pumps  of  the  locomotive,  whose  cylinders  are  being  relwred, 
or  from  any  other  source,  through  the  pipe  25*,  hose  25'',  i'6*, 
and  pipe  25  to  the  motor  cylinder  10*.  The  supply  of  steam 
or  air  is  regulated  by  a  cock,  26. 

This  appliance  has  been  used  for  a  considerable  lime  in  the 
shops  of  the  New  York  Central  Road,  where,  as  in  some  other 
shops,  compressed  air  is  employed  more  and  more  fur  handling 
various  kinds  of  work. 

Fig.  2  is  an  enlarged  side  view  of  a  locomotive  cylinder,  2, 
and  of  the  motor  engine,  but  with  the  poeitton  of  the  latter  re- 
versed from  that  in  which  it  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  Fig.  3  is  a 
side  view  and  flg.  4  a  section  of  the  motor  cylinder  10*.  Fig.  5 
is  a  plan  view  showing  the  refacing  apparatus,  the  motor  en- 
gine, and  part  of  the  reboring  mechanism,  with  the  motor  cyl- 
in<ler  in  the  siinie  position  as  it  is  shown  in  tig.  2.  Fig.  6  is  a 
Ktill  more  enlarged  side  view  of  the  motor  engine,  looking  at 
the  back  of  it  or  in  the  reversed  direction  from  that  in  which 


12  (flgs.  1,  2  and  5),  which  is  attached  to  the  locomotive  cylin- 
der by  brackets  14  and  20.  These  are  made  adjustable  so  that 
the  motor  may  be  applied  to  cylinders  of  different  dimension. 
An  end  view  of  the  bracket  14  is  shown  in  fig.  8,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  a  curved  slot,  15,  adapted  to  receive 
the  bolts  or  screws  16  by  which  the  cylinder  head  is  fastened 
on  the  cylinder.  The  slot  permits  the  bracket  to  be  adjusted 
in  any  desired  position.  By  means  of  the  brackets  18  and  20 
(tigs.  2  and  5)  the  motor  frame  is  attached  to  the  other  end  of 
the  locomotive  cylinder,  as  shown  in  the  engravings.  The 
two  brackets  are  fastened  together  by  a  boll,  19',  which  passes 
through  a  slotted  hole.  19,  In  each  bracket,  which  permits  the 
brackets  to  lie  adjusted  to  different  lengths  of  cylinders. 

The  trunnion  11*  (figs.  5  and  6)  is  journalled  in  the  plate  13, 
and  is  provided  with  a  tension  spring,  17,  to  hold  the  ports  of 
the  cylinder  against  the  plate  13  in  a  well-known  manner. 
The  plate  13  (flg.  6)  has  exhaust  holes.  13*.  13".  which  are 
adapted  to  align  alternately  with  ports  13',  13"",  in  the  cylin- 
der 10*  as  it  oscillates.  The  ports  13"  and  IB**  in  the  cylindu 
are  also  adapted  to  alternately  align  with  ports  26  and  27  in  a 
bar,  38,  having  a  steam  or  air  channel,  29,  the  channel  29 
communicating  with  the  pipe  25.  The  bar  28  is  secured  to 
the  plate  13  and  is  bent  at  30  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  trun- 
nion or  pivot  11*. 

With  this  arrangement,  as  the  cylindei  10*  oscillates  its  ports 
13',  13',  will  alternately  align  with  ports  26  and  27  to  receive 
steam  and  with  holes  13  and  13*  to  permit  the  exhaust  to  take 
place ;  31  is  the  piston-rod  of  the  cylinder  10*,  which  is 
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connected  with  the  crank  on  shaft  32  ;  but  it  will  be  underetood 
that  any  other  desired  arrangement  of  engine  or  means  for 
operating  the  driving  shaft  32  may  be  used. 


•  ,      MECHANISM   FOH  BORING   LOCOMOTIVE  CYLINDERS. 

The  machines  used  for  boiing  the  cylinders  and  for  facing 
the  valve  seats  are  so  generally  used  and  are  so  well  known 
that  no  description  is  required.     The  machine  for  facing  the 


COMBINED   SCREW  AND   HYDRAULIC   PUNCH. 


Fi«  •.-MECHANISM  FOB  BOBINQ  LOCOMOTIVE  CTUNDKKS. 

valve  seats  is  of  the  rotary  type,  and  is  now  found  in  nearly 
all  American  locomotive  repair  shops.  Mr.  Buchanan's  patent 
h  4ated  January  1,  1895,  and  is  numbered  531,773. 


In  our  issue  for  November  we  illustrated  two  forms  of  a 
combination  of  screw  and  hydraulic  power.  One  was  for  u 
press  that  is  in  use  in  a  raflroad  shop  for  pressing  out  the 
bolts  of  pedestals  and  other  work  of  a  like  nature,  and  the 

Other,  a  punch  that 
worked  all  right 
when    it  was    new, 
but  which,  after  the 
parts   had  become 
worn,  was  apt  to  leak 
on    account    of    the 
lack  of  packing  about 
the   screw.     The   il- 
lustrations   shown 
here  represent  a  com- 
bined screw  and  hy- 
draulic punch  that  is 
made  by  Watson  & 
St  ill  man,  of  New 
York.     The  appear- 
ance of  the   tool  is 
well   shown   by   the 
perspective  engrav- 
ing,  while  the  con- 
struction will  be 
readily     understood 
from     the    sectional 
engraving.    From  an 
examination   of  this 
latter  it  will  be  seen 
that  no  dependence 
at  all  is  placed  on  the 
holding  power  of  the 
screws  to  retain  the 
liquid.     The  punch 
itself  is,   of  course, 
furnished    with    a 
packing  which  is  of  leather  in  cup  form,  and  then  the  cylin- 
der in  which  the  screw  moves  up  and  down,  and  which  is 
screwed    into   the   body   of    the    puncli,    is   made   tight    by 
a    similar    packing.      Into    this    cylin- 
der,  again,   a  nut  is  threaded  through 
which  the  driving  screw  works,  and  a 
long  cup  packing  is  placed  at  the  lower 
end   of  this  latter  also.      Thus   the   nut 
that  is  subjected  to  the  wear  of  the  driv- 
ing screw  can  be  easily  renewed  after  it 
is  worn  out,  and  there  is  no  chance  of 
liny  leakage  of  the  liquid  so  long  as  the 
packings  are  in  good  condition. 

Finally,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
packing  that  protects  the  driving  screw 
18  not  attached  to  it,  but  is  fastened  to 
a  loose  plug  that  is  driven  down  bv 
the  screw  and  left  in  the  lower  posi- 
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tion  when  the  screw  is  withdrawn,  being  forced  back  to 
ite  upper  position  wlien  (be  pundi  is  reisdf  after  the  work  is 
doiM. 
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Under  this  beading  we  shall  hereafter  publish  all  matter 
relating  to  the  interesting  subject  of  Aerial  Navigation,  a 
branch  of  engineering  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  general 
interest.  Mr.  O.  Chanute,  C.E.,  of  Chicago,  has  consented  to 
act  as  Associate  Editor  for  this  department,  and  will  be  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  it. 

Readers  of  thii  department  are  requetted  to  lend  the  name* 
and  addre«»ei  of  persons  interested  in  the  subject  of  Aeronautics 
to  1M  publisher  of  The  American  Enginkeb. 

AUTOMATIC   LONGITUDINAL  STABILITY. 


Whoever  has  experimented  with  flying  models  in  the  open 
air  knows  that  the  principal  ditbculty  to  overcome  is  that  of 
preserving  the  longitudinal  equilibrium  under  varying  con- 
ditions of  speed  and  wind.  The  bird  does  this  by  instinct, 
through  reflex  action  of  the  nerves  and  muscles,  aided  perhaps 
by  an  automatic  arrangement  not  yet  understood  ;  but  man 
will  need,  to  secure  his  safety,  a  "  mechanical  brain,"  which 
will  instantly  perceive  any  change  of  conditions  in  the  air  and 
apply  the  proper  remedy  to  preserve  the  stability. 

A  good  man^  exfieriments  have  tteen  made  to  effect  this 
with  the  hanging  pendulum  ;  but  not  only  is  this  slow  and 
weak  in  action,  but  it  imparts  an  oscillating  motion  to  the 
apparatus  which  is  exceedingly  objectionable. 

In  1891  Mr.  Thomas  Moy  proposed  to  remedy  this  difficulty 
by  employing  an  inverted  pendulum  with  a  very  small  range 
of  motion,  which  should  bring  into  action  an  independent  force, 
to  adjust  a  flying  apparatus  instantly  to  the  changing  condi- 
tions.   For  this  he  took  out  British  patent  No.  14,742  of  1891. 

Mr.  Moy  is  a  veteran  aviator.  He  tested  in  1875  "  Moy's 
aerial  steamer,"  which  weighed  216  lbs.  and  was  provided 
with  a  steam  engine  of  3  EI. P.  This  was  unable  to  gain  suffi- 
cient speed  to  raise  itself  trom  the  ground  ;  but  this  experi- 
ment, as  well  as  a  subsequent  one  in  1879  with  "  Moy's  military 
kite  flying  machine,"  satisfied  him  that  the  securing  of  auto- 
matic stability  was  one  of  the  first  requisites  for  success,  and 
after  these  many  years  of  consideration  he  brings  out  the 
present  proposal. 

From  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Moy  before  the  Aeronautical 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  December  15,  1894,  we  extract  the 
following  description  of  the  device  : 

"  Two  methods  of  carrying  out  my  invention  are  shown  in 
my  specifications,  and  I  now  propose  to  describe  and  explain 
the  simplest  of  the  two  methods.  .  .  . 

"  Referring  to  fig.  1  :  Piece  3  is  a  transverse  horizontal 
shaft  projecting  outward  on  each  side  of  the  stern  portion  of 
the  vessel,  to  port  or  starboard,  the  outer  ends  being  fitl^ 
with  horizontal  planes  used  for  steering  ;  4  is  the  tiller,  the 
outer  end  passing  through  the  vertical  guide  5  and  entering 
the  slot  6  in  the  rack  7,  as  also  shown  in  fig.  2.  In  the  posi- 
tion here  shown  the  tiller  and  the  steering  planes  or  rudders 
are  supposed  to  be  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  position. 

"  Piece  8  is  a  shaft  forired  in  two  parts,  joined  at  9,  and 
fitted  with  a  pinion  at  10.  This  pinion  is  bored  out  to  receive 
a  ball  fitted  to  the  end  of  the  arm  13.  The  shaft  8  is  kept  con- 
stantly rotating  by  some  source  of  power,  such  as  clockwork, 
or  by  connection  with  the  machinery  carried  on  board  or  by  a 
treadle  worked  by  the  foot  of  the  aviator,  very  little  power 
being  required  to  rotate  the  shaft. 

"  The  rack  7  is  capable  of  sliding  horizontally  in  guides,  the 
arms  20  being  extended  tor  that  purpose  ;  and  the  pinion  10 
and  tiller  4  are  guided  vertically  in  the  guide  5. 

"  The  inverwB  pendulum  11  is  pivot«l  at  12.    The  arms  13 
and  14  balance  each  other,  each  having  a  ball  at  its  outer  end. 
,  The  bars  15  and  15  limit  the  play  of  the  pendulum  to.  say,  \ 
in.  in  each  direction  ;  but  even  this  limited  play  of  the  pen- 
dulum may  be  further  reduced  by  means  of  electric  contact 
appliances.     Piece  16  is  a  screw-threaded  rod  fixed  to  the  bars 
.  15  and  15,  and  passing  through  a  slot  in  the  pendulum  ro<l. 
"  Pieces  17  and  17  are  two  nuts  for  regulating  two  light  springs, 
18  and  18,  which  keep  the  pendulum  in  a  vertical  position 
:  only  when  the  vessel  is  truly  horizontal,  but  immediately  give 
way  when  the  vessel  departs  from  this  course. 

"  The  mode  of  operation  is  as  follows  :  Supposing  that  the 
vessel  is  travelling  from  left  to  right  on  an  even  keel,  and  that 


the  shaft  8  is  turning  in  the  direction  of  the  bent  arrow  ; 
then  the  pinion  10  rotates  freely  between  the  teeth  of  the  rack 
7  and  the  rack  remains  stationarv.  Now,  siipptose  that  the 
head  of  the  vessel  rises  two  or  three  degrees,  then  the  pen- 
dulum immediately  falls  against  the  after  bar  15,  raises  the 
pinion  10,  and  thereby  drives  the  rack  7  from  left  to  right. 
This  operation  lowers  the  tiller  4,  and  with  it  the  steering 
planes  on  shaft  3.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  slightly  raise 
the  stem  and  to  restore  the  vessel  to  the  horizontal  position. 

"  In  order  to  slow  up  the  vessel  gradually  and  to  come 
gently  down  to  earth,  one  has  only  to  push  the  pendulum  for- 
ward by  hand,  when  the  rack  7  will  be  driven  from  right  to 
left  by  the  pinion  10  ;  the  tiller  and  steering  planes  will  then 
be  inclined  upward,  thus  bringing  the  stern  downward.  The 
incrrased  angle  of  inclination  at  once  reduces  the  speed  of  the 
vessel,  and  it  approaches  the  ground  slowly  so  as  to  land 
safely. 


FlG.l 


"  In  case  of  an  accidental  stoppage  of  the  rotating  shaft  6, 
the  pendulum  may  be  fixed  and  the  rack  7  operated  by  hand 
through  a  lever  attached  to  one  of  the  guide  bars  20,  or  the 
shaft  8  may  be  turned  by  manual  power. 

"  It  is  evident  that  the  mechanical  details  may  be  varied  to 
a  very  great  extent." 

Mr.  Moy  estimates  that  for  a  one-man  soaring  apparatus 
the  whole  of  the  automatic  stability  device  would  not  exceed 
6  Ibe.  in  weight.  There  are  a  good  many  working  parts,  but 
they  are  all  light,  and  the  design  is  not  as  complicated  as  may 
upon  first  sight  appear.  The  proposal  to  apply  an  inverted 
instead  of  a  hanging  pendulum  seems  to  possess  merit ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hop^  that  some  practical  experiment  upon  an 
adequate  scale  will  be  made  to  test  the  value  of  the  device  in 
conferring  automatic  equilibrium  upon  a  flying  apparatus. 


THE  HIGH  ASCENSION  OF  THE  "  PHCENIX"  ON 
DECEMBER  4,  1894. 


Dr.  a.  Berson  has  published  in  the  Zeitselirift  fur  Lvft- 
sehiffahrt  und  Physik  der  Atmofphare,  an  authentic  description 
of  his  latest  and  exceedingly  high  balloon  ascension  made  with 
the  Phoenix  on  the  4th  of  last  December. 

The  prevalence  of  a  strong  east  wind  during  the  afternoon 
placed  the  possibility  of  making  a  lofty  ascension  somewhat  in 
doubt,  and  it  continued  through  the  night ;  yet  in  order  that 
the  start  might  be  made,  Lieutenants  Gross  and  Marker,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  suddenly  ordered  that  the  Phoenix 
be  inflated  with  70,600  cub.  ft.  of  water  gas.  According  to 
the  special  purposes  of  this  ascension,  it  had  been  Herr  Ber- 
son's  intention  to  take  no  others  with  him.  Therefore  the 
heavy  80-lb.  anchor  was  left  behind.  The  drag  line,  having  a 
length  of  650  ft.,  and  weighing  by  itself  180  lbs.,  was  stretched 
out  over  the  ground  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  in  order  that 
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it  might  not  exert  too  much  of  a  strain  and  tend  to  hold  the 
balloon  down  at  the  start.  The  iuHtruments  and  attachments 
were  adjusted  in  the  most  convenient  way  possible  in  order 
that  the  observations  could  be  made  and  registered  with  the 
least  possible  danger  of  exhaustion  at  the  high  altitudes.  At 
10.28  the  command  to  "  Let  go  !"  was  given.  In  15  minutes 
the  balloon  had  risen  to  a  height  of  (),.'>00  ft.  As  the  direction 
taken  was  northwesterly,  the  whole  (lariz  range  lay  ou  the 
horizon  at  the  feel  of  the  aeronaut.  It  was  generally  foggy, 
and  thick  masses  of  cloud  lay  over  the  earth  here  and  there. 
The  temperature  at  first  increased  up  to  a  considerable  height ; 
at  4,900  ft.  the  thermometer  indicated  5°  C.  (41°  F.).  Herr 
Berson  alternately  made  a  double  series  of  readings  of  his  in- 
struments in  order  that  they  might  be  as  accurate  as  possible, 
cast  a  glance  at  his  balloon,  the  lines  and  the  earth,  and  threw 
overboard  a  couple  of  sacks  of  ballast.  An  hour  after  start- 
ing an  altitude  of  16,400  ft.  had  been  reached  ;  the  tempera- 
ture had  dropped  to  zero  of  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  and  the  air 
was  very  dry.     The  rays  of  the  sun  were  weak. 

At  the  height  of  18,800  ft.  the  first  weakness  of  the  action 
of  the  heart  was  experienced,  after  throwing  over  a  heavy  sack 
of  ballast,  and  the  pile  of  sandbags  that  haid  been  heaped  up 
in  the  car  was  now  entirely  exhausted.  At  11.49  Herr  Berson 
had  reached  the  height  of  19,700  ft.,  and  the  thermometer  had 
dropped  to  14'  F.  below  zero  ;  but  on  his  memorandum  he  has 
written  :  "  Slight  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  slight  confusion  ; 
in  other  respects,  well."  At  twelve  o'clock,  or  an  hour  and  a 
half  after  starting,  and  at  a  height  of  23,150  ft.,  and  with  the 
thermometer  20°  below  the  Fahrenheit  zero,  he  began  the 
artificial  inhalation  of  oxygen,  and  with  excellent  results. 
Sack  after  sack  was  thrown  overboard,  and  at  12.25  the  bold 
aeronaut  had  reached  the  height  of  26,250  ft.,  the  temperature 
being  38°  below  the  Fahrenheit  zero,  and  he  had  thus  broken 
bis  own  record  for  high  ascensions,  which  had  been  put  at 
26,000  ft.  on  May  11.  At  the  same  time  the  health  was  better 
than  before,  and  yet  he  was  only  taking  about  one  respiration 
per  second  of  the  oxygen  :  he  was  without  dizziness,  and  was 
in  possession  of  the  possibility  of  continuing  his  work.  So, 
by  constantly  resorting  to  the  artificial  breathing,  Herr  Berson 
was  able  to  attend  to  his  afiairs.  His  eyes  alone  gave  him 
some  trouble  ;  he  aroused  himself  from  his  sleepiness  by  a  sud- 
den loud  shout ;  and  particularly  dull  and  flat  did  his  voice 
sound  in  that  thin  air.  At  25,260  ft.  he  reached  the  altitude 
at  which  Glaisher  had  taken  bis  last  temperature  reading,  and 
which  is  given  in  his  "  Voyages  Aeriens. "  At  26,900  ft.  Ber- 
son recollected  that  it  was  at  this  height  that  the  two  French- 
men had  lost  their  lives  ;  at  27,900  ft.  he  had  attained  tlie 
greatest  altitude  that  had  heretofore  been  attained,  which  was 
by  Glaisher  on  September  5, 1892,  when  he  drained  his  barome- 
ter. About  here  lie  fell  into  a  swoon,  from  which  he  first  awoke 
after  his  attendant  had  checked  the  balloon  from  rising  higher. 
After  a  momentary  observation  of  himself  he  looked  to  the 
condition  of  the  ballast,  and  then  Herr  Berson  made  prepara- 
tions to  rise  still  higher.  The  temperature  had  now  fallen  to 
43°  F.  below  zero.  At  alwut  5-9,500  ft.  the  balloon  finally  cut 
through  what  he  had  already  observed  higher  in  the  heaven, 
a  thin,  veil-like  strata  of  cirrus  clouds.  They  did  not  consist 
of  ice  crystals,  but  of  small,  perfectly  formed  flakes  of  snow. 
At  12.45,  or  about  H  hours  after  starting,  the  barometer  stood 
at  a  height  of  onlv  9^  in.,  which  indicates  a  height  of  31,500 
ft.,  and  corresponds  to  an  actual  height,  in  round  numliers,  of 
about  30,000  ft.  The  thermometer  had  dropped  to  —54°  F.  ; 
tl»e  quicksilver  in  the  barometer  had  frozen  at  —20°  F..  and  the 
radiation  thermometer  indicated  only  —11°  F.  under  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. 

The  balloon  was  now  stationary.  There  were  only  one 
small  and  six  large  sacks  of  ballast  remaining,  and  these  were 
necessary  for  insuring  safety  in  tlie  descent  and  landing.  The 
balloon  was  covered  with  a  thin  envelope  of  snow,  pure  from 
the  clouds,  while  above  it  there  was  nothing  but  the  cold  blue 
vault  of  the  heavens.  The  judgment  of  the  investigator  told 
him  that  it  would  be  safe,  by  the  exercise  of  proper  precau- 
tions, to  rise  3,000  ft.  higher.  But  he  dared  not  undertake  it 
without  the  help  of  an  assistant  aeronaut  to  handle  the  bal- 
loon, and  80  the  ascent  on  this  trip  was  brought  to  a  close. 
At  the  greatest  height  of  30,000  ft.  he  felt  very  well,  as  already 
stated.  When  the  Plutnix  had  once  again  reached  the  height . 
of  29.a50  ft.,  the  thermometer  being  at  -52°  F.,  Herr  Berson 
pulled  down  the  small  gas  valve.  The  balloon  at  once  began 
to  fall,  but  stopped  again  at  24,600  ft.,  where  the  valve  was 
reopened.  And  many  another  tug  at  the  valve  had  to  be  made. 
While  they  were  still  at  a  height  of  37,900  ft. ,  a  very  crooked 
river  was  crossed  ;  it  was  the  Elbe,  and  near  it  the  landing 
was  afterward  effected  at  Domitz. 

The  terrible  cold  now  began  to  have  its  eSect  upon  his 
movements,  and  Herr  Berson  shivered  in  his  fur  coat,  and  was 
obliged  to  crouch  down  in  the  car  at  every  instant.     The  bid- 


loon  settled  down  slowly  and  gentlv,  and  only  one  sack  of 
ballast  was  thrown  out  to  soften  its  descent,  while  at  a  height 
of  11,500  ft.  Tl'en  the  rapid  reascent  of  the  Phcenix  was 
checked  by  a  pull  at  the  valve  cord.  The  earth  was  now  so 
thoroughly  wrapped  in  clouds  that  he  lost  his  bearings.  As 
the  descent  was  of  some  duration,  it  became  possible  to  make 
another  series  of  observations.  The  highest  temperature  was 
found  at  4,600  ft.,  where  the  thermometer  registered  +43°  F. 
Between  this  point  and  the  earth  it  dropped  to  about  -f34°  F. 
Herr  Berson  was  for  a  full  hour  after  the  culmination  at  a 
height  of  17,000  ft.,  two  fingers  were  frozen,  and  circulation 
was  only  restored  in  them  after  an  energetic  rubbing.  The 
barograph  was  also  injured  and  stopped  by  the  intense  cold.  _ 

At  three  o'clock,  as  the  heavens  appeared  threatening  in  the 
north,  the  investigator  decided  to  brin^  the  balloon  down  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  While  he  was  "  swimming"  on  the  upper 
surface  of  some  cloud  waves,  at  a  height  of  about  1,650  ft.,  a 
large  city  and  a  steam  whistle  made  itself  evident  below.  At 
820  ft.  tlie  gray  earth  appeared  through  the  clouds  ;  the  bal- 
loon flew  over  a  lake  in  a  gust  of  wind  and  landed,  by  the  aid 
of  the  inhabitants  thereabouts,  at  3.45  p.m.,  in  a  favorable  spot 
on  a  ploughed  field  a  short  distance  west  of  Kiel  on  the  same 
evening  upon  which  the  patron  of  the  Phcenix,  the  Emperor, 
stopped  at  Kiel. 

The  ascent  had  occupied  3  hours,  and  the  descent  2  hours 
and  30  minutes.  The  important  results  obtained  may  be 
briefly  stated  to  be  :  (1)  the  attainment  of  a  greater  altitude  than 
any  that  has  heretofore  been  reached  ;  (2)  the  observation  of 
an  uncommonly  low  temperature  at  these  heights,  and  very 
many  wider  variations  of  temperature  between  the  altitudes 
of  4,900  ft.  and  30,200  ft.  than  we  have  yet  observed  in  the 
winter ;  (3)  early  and  evening-like  return  of  temperature  at  about 
4,900  ft.  ;  (4)  the  comparatively  very  slight  insulation,  even  at 
the  greatest  height,  in  contrast  with  the  observations  made  in 
May  ;  (5)  the  perfect  interdependence  of  the  proportion  of 
moisture  and  the  fine  haze  in  the  heavens  in  the  highest  strata 
of  clouds,  even  at  the  enormous  height  of  over  33,800  ft ;  (6) 
snowflake  structure  of  the  cirrus  clouds  at  a  height  of  29,500 
ft.  ;  (7)  great  increase  in  the  velocity  of  the  wind  currents 
above  :  which,  while  it  is  almost  calm  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  sufficed  to  carry  the  balloon  186  miles  in  5  hours  and 
17  minutes,  corresponding  to  a  velocity  of  about  54  ft.  per  sec- 
ond for  the  average  of  the  whole  time. 


A    PLAN   FOR  AN   AERONAUTICAL  CAMP- 
MEETING. 


Mr.  James  Means,  of  Boston,  who  is  greatly  interested  on 
the  subject  of  Aeronautics,  has  issued  in  the  form  of  a  cir- 
cular, wliich  is  reprinted  herewith,  a  proposal  to  hold  an 
aeronautical  camp-meeting  some  time  next  summer.  We 
heartily  endorse  the  scheme,  and  trust  it  will  be  carried  out. 
The  following  is  the  circular  referred  to  : 

"  The  suggestion,  for  a  definite  plan  of  action  which  I  offered 
in  the  Aeronautical  Annual*  have  opened  an  interesting  and 
encouraging  correspondence  with  the  students  of  man  flight  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  which  leads  me  to  give  further 
details  of  the  plan. 

"  These  are  hereby  submitted  In  a  somewhat  crude  form 
with  the  expectation  that  experimenters  will  bo  free  in  their 
suggestions  for  improvements  of  them. 

•There  are  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  experimenters  who, 
widely  scattered,  arc  missing  the  opportunity  of  seeing  each 
other's  experiments. 

"It  is  probable  that  a  considerable  waste  of  energy  occurs 
in  the  duplication  of  experiments. 

'  If,  during  tlie  summer  or  autumn  of  every  year,  the  ex- 
perimenters were  to  assemble  for  a  fortnight  at  an  aeronautical 
camp-meeting,  where  all  the  facilities  for  their  work  were 
provided,  much  more  rapid  progress  could  be  made  than  lus 
been  mode  in  the  past.  ;  . '    -1:^  ■<":.•'".•  -  V-" 

PLACE   OK  MEETING. 

"  As  for  the  place  of  meeting,  the  necessarv  seclusion  could 
be  found  somewhere  on  Cape  Co<i  ;  the  scarcity  of  trees  there, 
and  the  comparative  steadiness  of  the  wind  also  recommend  it. 

CLASSES  OP   EXPERIMENTS. 

"  There  should  be  several  classes  of  experiments,  each  under 
the  direction  of  a  specialist.     For  examples  : 

"  Cla*»  J.  Soaring  machines  launched  from  captive  balloons. 
(See  the  AeronautuxU  Annual,  1895,  pp.  151  to  168  inclusive.) 


•  A  DoUca  of  thli  will  be  found  on  anotlicr  page. 
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Two  captive  ballooiu  could  be  provided,  one  of  about  10,000 
ciil).  ft ,  to  carry  an  aeronaut  and  car  ;  this  balloon  to  be  used 
only  in  the  most  favorable  weather  ;  another  balloon  of  about 
1,2(H)  cub.  ft.,  which,  having  no  aeronaut,  could  be  risked  in 
any  weather. 

"  Clou  II.  Kites.  Mr.  Chanute's  '  Progress  in  Flying 
Mtichioes  '  *  shows  very  plainly  the  great  value  of  experiments 
with  kites.  Those  who  liave  begun  the  study  and  designing 
of  these  state  that  the  possibilities  of  their  development  are 
vtry  ereat. 

°  Clou  III.  Lilienthal  machines.  Mr.  A.  M.  Herring,  of 
Now  York,f  has  already  begun  to  experiment  with  these,  and 
tliere  are  others  who  intend  to  begin.  Who  knows  but  that 
llerr  Lilienthal  himself  might  be  persuaded  to  make  us  a 
summer  visit  t 

"  CUut  IV.     Experimental  flying  machines  with  motors. 

"  Glatt  V.  Meteorological  experiments.  The  study  of  the 
wind. 

"  CloM  VI.  Aerial  screws.  Screw-propelled  bicycles. | 
Aeroplane  bicycles.  Testing  of  fabrics  for  aeroplanes  and 
kite8.§     Experiments  to  ascertain  the  soliii  of  least  resistance.! 

"  During  the  evenings  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  talks 
given  upon  various  aeronautical  subjects. 

"  Liberal  prizes  should  be  ofifered  to  those  who  excel  in 
each  class. 

"  Tent  life  on  the  Cape  could  be  made  quite  agreeable. 

"  A  restaurant  tent,  a  workshop  tent,  and  a  large  tent  for 
evening  talks  would  be  necessary  parts  of  the  establishment. 

"  It  would  be  desirable  to  build  a  conical  hill  such  as  Lilien- 
thal has  had  made  for  himself. '^ 

"  A  large  and  level-boarded  area  with  an  incline  for  starting 
would  be  needed  for  bicycle  experiments. 

"  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  great  difficulty  in  raising 
the  needed  money. 

"  The  first  step  to  be  taken  would  be  to  organize  a  National 
Aeronautical  Association,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  annual  dues 
ought  not  to  exceed  $2  or  $3. 

"  This  scheme  can  be  carried  out  if  a  sufficient  number  of 
men  will  volunteer  to  help  in  the  elaboration  of  it. 

"  I  am  willing  to  take  charge  of  the  soaring  machine  experi- 
ments and  to  superintend  the  raising  of  the  funds. 

"  If  those  who  are  interested  will  volunteer  in  the  other 
departments  it  will  make  the  plan  seem  quite  practicable. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  letters  from  any  who  wish  to  take 
part  in  study  and  work  in  this  branch  of  science  which  they 
are  likely  to  find  of  the  most  absorbing  interest. 

"  James  Meaks. 

"  Boston,  M.\88."  ..; 


AERONAUTICAL   NOTES. 


Kress'  Flying  Machine.— A  newspaper  report  emanating 
from  Vienna  states  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  German 
Naturalists'  Society  a  model  of  a  flying  machine  constructed 
by  Herr  Wilhelm  Kress  was  set  in  motion  in  the  hall,  and 
flew  rapidly  like  a  bird  up  to  the  gallery. 

"  Soaring." — It  would  seem  as  though  the  great  scientific 
mystery  of  "  soaring,"  about  which  so  many  books  have  been 
written,  is  about  to  receive  a  partial  if  not  jjerfect  solution. 
Mr.  Potter,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  already  perfected  a  kite 
of  novel  design,  which  mounts  upon  the  "  wings  of  the  wind" 
and  hovers  directly  over  his  head.  This  would  seem  to  be  al- 
most a  perfect  imitation  of  the  bird.  The  gravity  of  the  kite 
and  string  act  as  the  weight  of  the  bird,  and  the  peculiar 
spread  of  the  kite  acts  like  the  wings,  while  the  attachment  of 
the  cords  serves  to  balance  the  kite.  The  great  thing  now  is 
to  perfect  the  balancing  power,  and  to  make  a  kite  which  will 
mount  vertically  upward.    Mr.  Potter  is  thoroughly  alive  to 


*  Pabllsbed  b7  A»bicar  Bhsinikb  and  Railboad  JoirB>Ai.,  47  Cedar 
Street.  New  Tork.    S^-^O. 

t  See  Amkkicam  Emsinekb  ard  Railboad  Joubhal,  Mew  Tork,  pp.  60 
and  .M,  Jaiiaary,  1895,  Dnmber. 

*  It  i8  highly  important  at  the  prei«-nt  time  to  hare  a  bicycle  made  npoti 
wlilch  different  Bcrews  can  be  tested  when  worlied  l)y  some  record -brealc- 
ing  wheelman.  In  this  way  we  can  aiicvrtain  how  Ban;  pounds  of  jmeh 
and  alooof  lift  can  l>e  obtained  for  each  pound  of  hnuian  motor  whan  work- 
ing under  the  mont  favorable  clrcumatances. 

i  It  will  be  noticed  that  >ome  of  the  experiments  in  tbia  class  can  be 
mude  indoors  when  the  weather  prevents  field  work. 

:  See  Sir  George  Cajley's  article,  pp.  47  and  48  of  T/u  Aeronauticai  An- 
nual for  1895. 

^  See  American  Enoinbeb  and  Raiuioas  Juubhal,  p.  578  of  tbe  Decem- 
ber, 1804,  number. 


this  question,  and  has  now  projected  a  kite  with  very  flexible, 
almost  movable  wings.  We  may  hope  for  interesting  or  even 
startling  results. 


RECENT  AERONAUTICAL   PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Aeronautical  Annual,  1895.     Edited  by  James  Means. 
Boston  :  W.  B.  Clarke  &  Co.     172  pp.,  6  X  9i  in.,  fl. 

This  new  publication  is  apparently  a  labor  of  love  or  en- 
thusiasm for  the  fascinating  art  of  flying,  or  perhaps  both. 
In  an  introductory  note  tbe  author  says  :  "  If  this  compilation 
should  happily  bring  any  new  worker  into  the  field  of  aero- 
nautical experiment,  the  hopes  of  tbe  editor  will  be  amply  ful- 
filled. 

"  To  ask  questions  of  Mother  Nature  is  delectable.  If  her 
answers  be  often  non-committal,  even  such  are  lures  to  lead 
us  into  better  questioning. 

"  The  number  of  the  Ann^uU  contains  not  much  that  is  new. 
but  divers  things  which,  to  use  the  words  of  an  old  compiler, 
'  do  now  for  their  Excellency  and  Scarceness  deserve  to  be  Re- 
printed."' 

The  frontispiece  of  the  book  is  a  portrait  of  Leouardo  Da 
Vinci,  which  is  a  facsimile  print  from  a  drawing  in  red  chalk 
by  himself.  The  opening  chapter  is  an  account  of  his  life, 
which  is  followed  bv  some  extracts  from  a  treatise  of  his 
"  Upon  the  Flight  of  Birds."  As  he  died  in  1519,  this  must 
have  been  written  early  in  the  sixteenth  or  late  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  following  extract  from  this  old  treatise  sounds 
as  though  it  had  been  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Aeronauti- 
cal Conference  held  in  Chicago  in  1893.  The  distinguished 
author  wrote  about  three  Jiundred  years  before  : 

"  When  the  bird  makes  his  reflex  movement  above  the  wind, 
then  he  will  mount  much  more  than  belongs  to  his  natural 
momentum,  seeing  that  he  adds  to  that  the  help  of  the  wind, 
which,  entering  under  him,  acts  as  a  wedge.  But  when  he 
has  reached  the  end  of  tbe  ascent  he  will  have  used  up  his  mo- 
mentum, and  he  will  have  remaining  only  the  help  of  the 
wind,  which  would  overturn  him,  because  he  strikes  it  with  his 
breast,  were  it  not  that  he  lowers  the  right  or  left  wing,  which 
makes  him  turn  to  tbe  right  or  to  the  left,  descending  in  a 
semicircle." 

After  these  extracts,  three  articles  on  Aerial  Navigation,  by 
Sir  George  Cayley,  Bart.,  written  in  1809  and  1810,  and  which 
first  appeared  in  NichoUon's  Journal,  are  reprinted.  In  the 
first  of  these  the  author  considers  the  possibility  of  man  flight, 
and  makes  observations  which  are  startling  to  those  of  us  who 
have  thought  that  the  principles  of  human  flight  have  only 
been  investigated  recently.     Thus  he  says  : 

"  Tbe  idea  of  attaching  wings  to  the  arms  of  man  is  ridicu- 
lous enough,  as  the  pectoral  muscles  of  a  bird  occupy  more 
than  two  thirds  of  its  whole  muscular  strength  :  whereas  iu 
man  the  muscles  that  could  operate  on  wings  thus  attached 
would  probably  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  his  whole  mass. 

"  ....  To  produce  this  effect  [the  flight  of  man]  it  is  only 
necessary  to  have  a  first  mover  which  will  generate  more  power 
in  a  given  time  in  proportion  to  its  weight  than  the  animal  sys- 
tem of  muscles. 

".  .  .  .  The  whole  problem  is  confined  within  these  limits — 
viz.,  to  make  a  surface  support  a  given  weight  by  the  applica- 
tion of  power  to  the  resistance  of  air." 

After  describing  some  experiments  which  he  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  supporting  power  of  aeroplanes,  he  says  : 

"  Having  ascertained  this  point,  bad  our  tables  of  angular 
resistance  been  complete  the  size  of  the  surface  necessary  for 
any  given  weight  would  easily  have  been  determined." 

And  again  :  "  The  flight  of  birds  will  prove  to  an  attentive 
observer  that,  with  a  concave  wing  apparently  parallel  to  the 
horizontal  path  of  the  bird,  the  same  support,  and  of  course 
resistance,  is  obtained.  And  hence  I  am  inclined  to  suspect 
that,  under  extremely  acute  angles  with  concave  surfaces,  the 
resistance  is  nearly  similar  in  them  all.  I  conceive  the  opera- 
tion may  be  of  a  different  nature  from  that  which  takes  place 
in  larger  angles,  and  may  partake  more  of  the  principle  of 
pressure  exhibited  in  the  instrument  known  by  the  name  of 
the  hydrostatic  paradox  ;  a  slender  filament  of  the  current  is 
constantly  receivetl  under  the  anterior  edge  of  the  surface,  and 
directed  upward  into  the  cavity  by  a  filament  above  it,  in 
being  obliged  to  mount  along  the  convexity  of  the  surface, 
having  created  a  slight  vacuity  immediately  behind  the  point 
of  separation." 

In  his  second  article  Sir  George  Cayley  describes  how  the 
principles  which  he  elucidated  may  be  applied,  and  discussed 
at  considerable  length  the  question  of  stability,  and  in  the 
last  article  the  resistance  and  power  required  in  both  bird  and 
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human  flight.  The  discussion  of  these  principles  was  thus 
much  earlier  than  most  persons  suppose. 

The  articles  quoted  from  are  followed  by  a  reprint  of  a 
treatise  upon  the  Art  of  Fljing  by  Mechanical  Means,  by 
Thomas  Walker,  portrait  painter,  Hull  ;  a  paper  on  Aerial 
Locomotion  and  the  Laws  by  which  Heavy  Bodies  Impelled 
through  the  Air  are  Sustained,  read  by  F.  H.  Wenham,  Esq., 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Aeronautical  Society  of  Great  Brit- 
ain .  some  extracts  from  Franklin's  corresjxjndence  referring 
to  aeronautical  matters  are  also  given,  and  a  number  of  old 
engravings  are  reproduced,  showing  early  balloon  ascensions. 
The  other  reprints  are  some  descriptions  of  early  ascensions 
by  Montgolfler  and  others  ;  a  statement  of  Langley's  law  ; 
Darwin's  ol>8ervations  of  the  flight  of  condors  and  other  birds 
in  South  America  ;  an  illustration  of  a  machine  patented  by 
Mr.  Hcnson  in  England  in  It^S,  and  John  Wise's  comments 
thereon  ;  and  various  curious  illustrations  relating  to  aeronau- 
tics. The  book  ends  with  a  Bibliography  of  Aeronautics,  and 
comments  and  reports  of  experiments  on  the  Problem  of  Man 
Flight,  by  the  editor.  In  his  comments  he  seconds  the  pro- 
posal of  Mr.  Chanute  to  organize  an  American  Aeronautical 
Society,  and  suggests  the  establishing  a  camp  every  summer 
in  some  secluded  spot  where  competitive  trials  of  soaring  or 
flying  machines  could  be  had.  This  idea  Mr.  Means  has  ampli- 
fied more  fully  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  which  is  reprinted 
elsewhere. 

The  Annual  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  aeronautical 
literature,  and  should  have  tlie  effect  of  attracting  new  work- 
ers into  the  field  of  aeronautical  experiment,  which  is  the  ob- 
ject which  the  editor  says  he  had  in  view. 


Aekial  Navigation.  By  J.  G.  W.  Fijnje  Van  Salverda. 
"Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  George  E.  Waring,  Jr. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co      209  pp.,  4J  X  7  in. 

The  translator  of  this  little  volume  says  that  it  "  contains  a 
comprehensive  summary,  mainly  in  popular  form,  of  the  de- 
velopment of  aerial  navigation  from  the  balloon  of  Montgolfier 
(1783)  down  to  the  early  stages  of  the  investigations  and  dis- 
cussions of  Langley,  Maxim,  Holland,  and  others."  After  the 
introductory  chapter  there  is  one  on  The  Military  Importance 
of  Aerial  Navigation,  and  others  on  Balloons  for  Buoys  ;  The 
Air  Ship  in  Calm  Weather  ;  The  Extraneous  Obstacles  of  the 
Wind  ;  Practical  Results  already  Reached  in  Machinery  for 
Propelling  Etalloons  ;  several  chapters  on  the  Flight  of  Birds, 
one  on  Atmospheric  Currents,  and  Conclusion.  The  author 
aims,  as  his  translator  says,  to  give  a  summary  of  what  has 
been  done  by  other  investigators  and  experimenters,  and  to 
show  in  patent  phraseology  the  state  of  the  art  at  the  time  he 
wrote.  This  is  done  with  a  considerable  amount  of  that  vague 
kind  of  speculation  which  is  assumed  to  be  aeronautical  sci- 
ence, but  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  often  tiresome.  A 
tolerably  full  account  is  given  of  the  experiments  with  the 
balloon  L<i  France  in  1884  and  18S5,  and  in  the  last  Chapter 
the  «onclusion8  are  stated  that  GiSard,  in  185-5,  lengihened  his 
balloon,  which  resulted  in  great  difficulties  and  disappoint- 
ments. 

In  1873  Dupuy  de  Lome  made  improvements  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  stability  of  his  balloon,  and  applied  a  small 
motor  to  it. 

In  1883  Tissandier  successfully  increased  the  length  of  the 
balloon,  and  applied  a  propelline  power  to  it. 

In  1885  the  balloon  of  Renanl  and  Krebs  "  attained  the  im- 
portant result  that  in  seven  ascents  a  return  was  five  limes 
made  to  the  point  of  departure,  showing  that  they  five  times 
bad  complete  control  of  its  direction. 

Regarding  flying  macliines  proper,  he  concludes,  "  That  a 
be&ty  Syisg  sssachine  must  efearly  be  supported  by  an  aero- 
piane  ot  considerable  dimensions,  and  that  the  construction  of 
this  aeroplane  would  have  to  be  very  strong  ;  that  a  special 
iBclor  wih  be  required  ;  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
unstable  ;  that  aerial  navigation  has  now  assumed  a  really  sci- 
entific character,  and  that  rapid  travel  in  the  free  air  need  en- 
counter no  serious  difficulties— a  series  of  conclusions  which 
seem  to  be  mere  platitudes. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  more  or  Jess  dis- 
jointed extracts  from  a  later  pamphlet  or  Mr.  Fijnje,  Profes- 
sor Laogley's  writings,  and  an  account  of  an  absurd  scheme 
is>T  a  Svis?  csschtoe  described  Ja  GMtier'i  Magiizint. 

After  s<3i^S  thfWHgh  this  book  the  wader  roaj  be  disposed 
it>  rfoa&l  the  cooclusionR  of  the  author  "  tliat  aenal  navigation 
i>a»si>Ti>  a^ajsetl  s  reaJJy  scseatfSc  character." 


A  SNAP-SHOT  AT  AN  ALBATROSS. 


Snap  SHOT  photographs  have  not  infrequently  added  valu- 
able facts  to  the  stores  of  science.  They  are  able  to  detect 
and  analyze  motions  too  quick  for  the  eye  to  follow.  A  recent 
instance  of  the  application  of  photography  to  settle  a  disputed 
question  in  natural  history  is  an  experiment  made  on  a  voyage 
from  British  Columbia  to  San  Francisco  by  Mr.  A.  Kingsmill. 

A  large  albatross  had  been  following  the  steamer  and  keep- 
ing pace  with  it  for  several  hours,  and  the  wonder  grew  among 
the  watchers  on  shipboard  as  to  how  the  bird  was  able  to  fly 
so  swiftly  while  apparently  keeping  its  wings  extended  with- 
out flapping  them.  As  this  is  a  common  manner  of  flight  with 
the  alljatroBs,  the  explanation  has  been  offered  that  the  bird 
takes  advantage  of  nlight  winds  and  air  currents,  and  so  is 
able  to  glide  upon  what  might  be  called  atmospheric  slopes. 

As  the  alLatross  sailed  alongside  of  the  ship,  about  15  ft. 
away,  Mr.  Kingsmill  snapped  his  camera  at  it,  and  obtained 
a  ^olograph  which  astonished  him  and  his  fellow-voyagers. 

The  photograph  revealed,  what  no  eye  had  caught,  the 
wings  of  the  albatross,  each  some  5  ft.  long,  raised  high  above 
its  back  In  the  act  of  making  a  downward  stroke.  The  ex- 
planation naturally  suggested  is  that,  more  or  less  frequently, 
the  bird  must  have  mule  a  stroke  of  this  kind  with  its  wings, 
although  the  eye  could  not  detect  the  motion,  and  that  the 
camera  Ichanced  to  be  snapped  just  at  the  right  moment.— 
Youth's  Companion. 

We  are  inclined  to  place  an  interrogation  mark  (?)  after  this 
statement.— Editor  Akronaotics. 


AtmotpUtne  &*i»ianee.  Professor  W.  L.  Webb.  Procttd- 
t«ff»  Engineer*'  Cluh  of  Philadtl)<hia,  Novenil>er,  18M.  Gives 
t^ulta  of  tests  t»  det«»3atac  ti«  r«»^4aaj»  of  str  to  the  free 


B&lloon  Reconnoissance.— The  other  form  of  reconnois- 
sance— aerial,  that  from  balloons — has,  whenever  it  has  been 
found  practicable,'  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  ;  but 
the  tempestuous  weather  has  prevented  its  frequent  employ- 
ment. On  this  account  there  is  a  dead  set  against  balloons, 
and  there  are  heard  many  growls  against  allotting  any  portion 
of  our  scanty  transport  for  the  carriage  of  tliat  which  can  so 
seldom  be  used.  If  any  one  wishes  to  be  convinced  how 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  we  should  be  to  abandon  this 
but  lately  started  form  of  reconnoissance,  let  him  take  the 
whole  of  the  battles  of  1870-71  and  sit  down  and  calculate  not 
only  what  would  have  l)een  the  saving  in  blood,  but  in  hard 
money  if,  on  any  one  of  those  days,  either  side  had  been  able 
to  send  up  a  balloon  with  practised  observers  in  the  car.  It 
is  because  in  peace  time  the  inestimable  value  of  information 
regarding  the  enemy's  dispositions  is  not  realized  ;  it  is  be- 
cause dispositions  based  on  defective  or  incomplete  information 
are  not  paid  for  as  they  are  in  war,  with  defeat  and  loss  of 
lives,  that  soldiers  fail  to  understand  the  full  value  of  accurate 
information.  Moreover,  at  Aldershot  tlie  balloon  has  never 
had  a  fair  trial ;  it  has  been  employed  for  mere  tactical  work 
and  not  for  the  manccuvrlng  work,  and  this  because  the  latter 
has  not  existed.  It  is  sent  up  simultaneously  with  the  advance 
of  the  troops  to  the  battlefield  instead  of  being  sent  up  at  day- 
break to  obtain  information  as  to  whither  that  advance  should 
be.  When  our  training  resembles  the  work  of  modern  war, 
and  when  manauvring  occupies  the  foreground,  loud  will  be 
the  demands  for  a  balloon.  But  even  when  used  tactically 
it  has  been  a  success.  At  the  operation  near  Chobham  Ridges 
on  July  25  the  balloon  observers  reported  to  the  attacking 
force  an  approaching  strong  counter-attack.  So  little  did  the 
general  know  of  his  enemy's  dispositions  that  he  would  not 
believe  tbe  report.  Shortly  afterward,  however,  the  counter- 
attack took  place.  On  two'other  occasions  the  balloon  observ- 
ers kept  their  side  constantly  informed  of  the  dispositions  of 
the  hostile  forces  in  the  battle.  The  balloon  now  works  in 
conjunction  with  the  field  telegraph  ;  written  reports  are 
passed  down  by  "  messengers"  along  the  cable  of  the  captive 
balloon  to  mother  earth,  where  a  telegraph  station  is  ready  for 
their  reception.  The  other  end  of  the  telegraph  wire  has  been 
carried  to  the  point  in  the  battlefteld  where  the  general  has 
taken  up  his  stand  ;  if  he  shifts,  the  wire  is  laid  on  to  his  next 
position,  so  that  the  balloon  itself  can  remain  well  in  the  rear 
of  the  fight  and  yet  communicate  rapidly  with  the  ««jb 
niander.  It  may  be  here  mentioned  that  another  fonu  of  aerial 
reconnaissance  Ja  in  the  experinientttl  stage  ;  it  consists  in  rais- 
ing the  obeervcr1)y  means  ot  a  kite,  th«  conleatioD  heJDg  lh«t 
the  worse  the  weather  for  the  balloon,  the  more  suitable  it  is 
for  the  kite.  Both  Lieutenant  Baden  Powell,  of  the  Scots 
Guards,  and  Captain  Pilcher,  of  the  Northumberland  Fusiliera> 
are  engaged  on  working  oat  tMs.  ps^fcitSB,  «a»£>>  is  his  owa 
way,  tmt  at  present  neither  solution  has  reached  the  practical 
stage. — London  Titrtet. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  international  extiibition  seems  to  t>e  tlie  order  of  tlie 
day.  Even  before  the  Chicago  Exhibition  was  faiily  under 
way,  France  announred  the  undertaliing  of  unotber,  and  pre- 
empted the  year  1900  for  that  purpose  ;  then  hardly  Iiad  the 
gates  of  the  Wlilte  City  been  closed  Ixjforc  the  Midwinter 
Fair  at  San  Francisco  was  in  full  blast  Antwerp  followed 
last  summer,  and  Atlanta  is  now  in  the  tliroes  of  preparation 
for  the  Cotton  Exposition  of  tlie  coming  fall.  Then  the  debris 
will  hardly  have  ceased  to  attract  attention  before  Mexico 
will  have  opened  her  lirst  sliow,  provided  things  move  as  the 
promoters  wish.  This  invasion  of  the  Spanish  American 
countries  by  the  international  exhibition  has  not  yet  been 
fully  decided,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  tliat  the  country  having 
t>7>v^  be«Q  iaocttlaled,  the  fever  will  not  l)e  altaved  until  it 
lias  run  its  course  and  endetl  in  a  (izzle  or  a  success. 


nam  Division  of  the  New  Vorls  Central  & 
road  it  would  be  possible  to  run  from  Yonl 
Street  in  40  minuter.  Five  car  trains  running  on  \\  mfiiutcs' 
headway  would  provide  for  160  seated  passengers  per  minute, 
which  would  afford  a  great  relief  to  the  local  trains,  and  cut 
down  very  materially  tlie  number  of  standing  passengers  who 
talie  the  cars  below  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Street  or  above 
Franldin.  The  structure  is  strong  enough  to  carry  the  extra 
track,  and  we  understand  that  the  plans  are  prepared  ;  but 
unless  the  stories  told  by  the  railroad  officials  are  very  far 
from  the  facts,  the  city  autliorities  have  interposed  every  con- 
ceivable olistacle  to  tlie  laying  of  this  third  line  of  rails. 


The  interesting  correspondence  which  we  publifh  in  another 
column  suggests  and  probably  explains  the  reason  why  steel 
tubes  have  shown  a  more  rapid  corrosion  than  iron  in  steam 
boilers.  It  would  add  greatly  to  tlie  information  which  we 
have  upon  the  subject  of  Ixiiler  corrosions  if  some  one  would 
carry  out  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  whether  tlicre 
is  any  basis  to  the  assumption  that  metal  corrodes  more  rapidly 
when  under  a  tensile  than  wlien  subjected  to  a  compression 
strain.  It  has  Itecn  suggested  that  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
tubes  of  water-tube  boilers  corrode  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
tire-tubes,  and  there  seems  to  be  some  good  reason  why  this 
should  be  so  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  has  investi- 
gated the  question  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  state 
whether  a  tensile  strain  actually  does  promote  corrosion,  or 
whether  the  theory  that  it  does  is  merely  a  shrewd  guess  to 
account  for  a  known  phenomenon. 


THE  NARROWGAUGE  DELUSION. 


The  discussion  on  Rapid  Transit  by  the  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers of  New  York  seemed  to  swing  around  the  civil  engi- 
neering portions  of  the  problem,  and  only  at  the  latter  pr(rtioa 
of  the  diecussioa  was  the  expense  of  operation  touched  upon. 
Each  speaker  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  coming 
rapid  transit  railroad  must  be  constructed  de  novo,  and  that 
»»  >i>&7e»9e  SB  Kh&  feeiiities  oi  tbe  preseafc  roads  eoiiJd  be 
i.sjQored,  Ajr  a  matter  of  fact,  the  West  Side  lines  ol  die 
■Maohattan  are  capable  of  a  consideraWe  fncrea.se  1b  c«p««lT. 
Eyen  with  the  present  third  track  facilities,  express  traiiis  t\\\\ 
ironi  ItfCtor  to  One  IIundrc<i  and  Twenty-lifth  Htr<«t  in  29 
»»R»te» ;  a&il  were  tlie  tUird  track  to  Ix?  extcmletl  down  <5rcen- 
wlch  Street  to  Franklin,  ifee  t««>;  v.^\<a  pro?**?*?;-  he  oxi&x'A 
to  ^  minnttas,  and  by  TuooJajj  tUc<jag>t  tmius  over  Sbr  l'»4- 


The  English  papers  for  some  months  past  have  been  filled 
with  discussions,  reports  of  conferences,  and  communications 
on  the  subject  of  "  liglit  railways."  The  public  in  England 
seems  to  be  agitated  on  tlie  subject  of  providing  lielter  facili- 
ties of  transportation  for  tlie  rural  districts  of  that  country, 
with  the  hope  that  such  facilities  may  do  something  to  relieve 
the  agricultural  distress,  which  prevails  there  as  it  does  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Tlie  question  of  the  relation  of  the 
gauge  to  the  cost  of  construction  and  operation  of  light  rail- 
roads is  again  very  warmly  discussed,  and  the  same  old  argu- 
ments that  did  service  in  the  old  "  battle  of  the  sauges"  of 
half  a  century  ago,  and  again  in  the  later  one  25  years  after- 
ward, are  repeated,  and  are  disputed  as  warmly  now  as  they 
were  then.  Few  are  now  living  who  remember  the  earlier 
battle,  and  since  the  later  controversy  a  new  generation  of 
engineers  and  railroad  men  have  come  on  the  field,  who  know 
little  or  nothing  of  either  campaign.  A  retrospective  view 
may  therefore  have  some  interest,  especially  to  our  younger 
readers. 

Tlie  first  "battle  of  the  gauges,"  as  it  was  called,  was 
fought  about  1843,  and  the  question  si  imue  then  was,  •»3»fii>ei 
gauges  teifier  than  4  ft.  8i  in.  were  more  advan'ageous  than 
the  latter  ;  but  in  1870  the  issue  was  between  tiie  4  ft.  Si  in. 
and  narrower  gauges.  We  bave  before  us  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  by  Parliament  10  "  inquire  into  the 
Gauge. of  Railways,"  with  the  niimites  of  evidence  taken 
before  the  CcMnniissioaers,  This  ffirins  a  large  volume  of  850 
pages,  which  if  one  had  an  anlimited  amount  of  time  would 
make  very  interesting  reading.  When  tliis  report  was  made 
*£»»?  »?  ths.  EQ.5.lish  TosiUs  were  of  the  standard  4  it.  8^  in, 
§Ay.ge,  wtlule  others  were  of  6  ft.,  ami  the  Great  yfe&ers  "t-fi. 
gauge.     For  the  latter  it  was  claimed  :  ..  ^.  -    .    .  - 

1.  That  tlie  cost  of  the  iocomoti  ve  power  is  re<1uoc(!  by  usipg 
engines  of  lar^c  powt-r  and  cupucity  for  steam. 

'i,  Tluit  audi  powiT  tan  wily  be  obtained  to  the  required 
i%<'^iii,  ««i  Jw?  ^y»»t»>»^a.^^  a.j»j>.?v»i  iiv  {1m  :id<f{iti<iii  <?f  the 
Urviad  <7-fl-|  sauge. 
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3.  That  higher  npeedg  can  be.  and  are.  obtained  by  the  broad 
gauge,  and  with  greater  loads. 

4.  That  the  plant  necessary  to  work  a  given  amount  of 
traffic  is  less  costlr,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  such 
traffic,  in  the  first  instance,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  less 
dead  weight  carried. 

5.  That  by  the  use  of  larger  and  heavier  carriages,  and  the 
greater  width  of  base,  there  is  greater  security,  as  well  as 
superior  accommodation,  with  the  means  of  combining  the 
conveyance  of  all  classes  by  the  ((uick  trains,  which  has  not 
been  found  practicable  on  any  nariow-gauge  line. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Commission,  Mr.  Hrunel,  the 
Engineer  of  the  Great  Western  Kail  way,  said  that  he  "  would 
rather  be  above  than  under  7  ft.  now,  if  he  had  to  reconstruct 
the  line."  But  notwithstanding  all  the  evidence  which  was 
brought  forward  in  favor  of  the  wide  gauge,  the  decision  of 
the  Commissioners  and  of  subseijuent  events  was  against 
gauges  wider  than  4  ft.  8^  in. 

About  1870,*however,  Mr.  R.  F.  Fairlie  read  a  paper  before  the 
British  Association  on  "  The  Gauge  for  Railways  of  the  Fu- 
ture," which  to  a  very  great  extent  was  based  upon  the  proposi- 
tion which  he  announced  that  "  the  proportion  of  non-paying  to 
paying  weight  (as  far  as  this  is  independent  of  management)  is 
increased  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  rails  are  further  apart, 
because  a  ton  of  materials  disposed  upon  a  narrow  gauge  is 
stronger  as  regards  its  carrying  power  than  the  same  weight 
when  spread  over  a  wider  basis."  Now  if  this  proposition 
was  true,  it  would  follow,  logically,  that  a  bicycle  or  a  wheel- 
barrow would  be  imponderable.  From  the  hypothesis— for  it 
was  nothing  more— which  we  have  quoted,  Mr.  Fairlie  at- 
tempted to  show  that  railroads  with  gauges  narrower  than 
4  ft.  Bi  in.  would  have  immense  advantages,  and  be  much 
more  economical  to  construct  and  to  operate  than  standard 
gauge  roads.  He  set  forth  his  arguments  in  a  very  alluring 
way.  His  paper  was  republished  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  his  assumptions  and  conclusions  were,  with  one  exception, 
gnnerally  accepted  by  all  the  engineering  and  railroad  papers 
in  this  and  in  other  countries.  The  paper  created  a  furore 
everywhere.  It  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  Investing  public 
)iad  become  distrustful  of  railroad  securities,  and  it  at  once  was 
taken  hold  of  by  projectors,  promoters,  and  schemers  of  every 
degree  of  veracity  and  mendacity.  The  new  doctrine  was  pro- 
claimed in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  statics  and  gravitation,  and 
the  pill  was  swallowed  by  investors,  many  of  whom  were 
very  much  nauseated  thereafter.  A  great  many  narrow-gauge 
roads  were  projected  and  built  in  this  and  in  other  countries. 
Here  nearly  all  of  them  have  since  l>een  changed  to  standard 
gauge'  at  great  cost  and  an  immense  waste  of  money. 

The  exception  among  the  papers  referred  to  at>ove  was  the 
linilroiid  Oazette,  of  which  the  writer  was  then  an  editor.  It 
republishe<l  Mr.  Fairlie's  paper,  with  a  criticism  of  it,  point- 
ing out  that  his  new  mechanical  principle  was  a  fallacy  and 
his  conclusion  nonsense,  and  that  the  gauge  of  a  railroad  had 
very  little  and  within  practical  limits  perhaps  no  influence 
on  the  weight  of  rolling  stock.  Week  after  week  that  paper 
pointed  out  the  errors  and  delusions  of  the  a<lvocates  of  the 
narrow  gauge.  Their  facts  were  disputed  and  their  argu- 
ments dislocated,  but  still  those  who  "  were  convinced  against 
their  will  were  of  the  same  opinion  still,"  and  kept  on  build 
ing  narrow-gauge  roads,  until  the  irresistible  logic  of  events 
made  the  delusion  apparent  and  the  bubble  burst.  During 
all  this  period  the  paper  referred  to  stood  like  a  stone  wall, 
exposed  the  fallacies  of  the  advocates  of  the  new  system,  re- 
sisted the  obloquy  and  the  ridicule  which  was  heaped  upon  it 
by  its  contemporaries,  and  the  promoters  of  the  "  new  sys- 
tem." The  technical  press  of  the  whole  world  were  unani- 
mous in  their  acceptance  of  the  new  plan  of  railroad  salvation, 
which,  like  the  road  which  leads  heavenward,  they  insisted 
must  lie  a  narrow  path.  The  Hailroful  Onzftte  was  then  the 
only  paper  to  dissent  from  the  new  faith,  which  was  preached  so 
zealously  and  practised  extensively.     Which  Wiis  right  and 


which  were  wrong  events  have  since  decided.  In  the  light  of 
the  experience  in  this  and  other  countries,  it  seems  strange  to 
see  the  old  well-worn  and  threadbare  facts  and  arguments 
again  paraded,  with  all  their  tatters,  in  tlie  papers  of  to-day. 
liecalling  tlie  controversy  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the 
fallacies  of  that  day  have  a  sort  of  mouldy  flavor  when  they 
are  repeated  in  print,  as  they  have  been  in  late  English  papers. 
A  short  review  of  the  arguments  used  in  the  old  controversy 
may  be  entertaining  and  perhaps  profitable  to  some  readers. 

It  may  be  said,  as  a  preliminary  observation,  that  no  argu- 
ment is  needed  to  prove  that  a  wide-gauge  road  laid  with 
heavy  rails  and  equipped  with  heavy  rolling  stock  will  be 
more  expensive  than  a  narrow-gauge  line  with  light  rails  and 
light  rolling  stock.  In  England  the  question  which  is  now 
being  discussed  anew  is  whether  the  cost  of  light  roads  will 
be  materially  less  if  the  gauge  is  made  2  or  3  ft.  instead  of 
4  ft.  8iin.? 

Mr.  Fairlie's  fundamental  proposition,  and  it  was  accepted 
by  most  of  the  liarrow-gauge  disciples,  was  that  "  the  propor- 
tion of  non-paying  weight  is  increased  exactly  in  proportion 
as  the  rails  are  further  apart."  On  this  hypothesis,  if  we  let 
W  represent  the  non-paying  weight,  O  the  gauge,  and  n  an 
undetermined  quantity,  we  will  have 

w=axn. 

For  a  3-ft.  gauge  IT  =  3  X  «, 

and  for  a  6-f t.  gauge  W  =  6  X  n. 
But  for  a  single-rail  line  W  =  0  x  n  =  0, 
which  proves  that,  as  remarked  iKjfore,  a  bicycle  and  a  wheel- 
barrow would  have  no  non-paying  weight,  or  be  imponderable. 
The  question  may  also  be  considered  io  a  different  way. 
Let  it  be  supposed  that  fig.  1  represents  a  side  view  of  a 
freight  box-car  for  a  3  ft. -gauge  road,  and  that  fig.  2  repre- 
sents an  end  view  of  this  car.  It  will  be  supposed,  further, 
that  the  body,  B,  is  made  of  such  dimensions,  weight,  and 
strength  as  are  best  suited  for  the  traffic  on  a  light,  narrow- 
gauge  line.  The  width,  it  will  l)e  assumed,  is  double  the 
gauge,  or  6  ft.,  and  the  length,  28  f^,  although  any  other 
dimensions  may  be  adopted  if  they  are  desirable.  Now,  sup- 
pose that  such  a  body,  instead  of  being  carried  on  two  3-ft. 
gauge  trucks,  or  "  bogies,"  is  mounted  on  trucks  of  4  ft.  8^  in. 
gauge ;  obviously  the  carrying  cap.-icity,  strength,  and  weight 
of  the  body  will  be  the  same  in  each  case,  so  that  neither 
gauge  will  have  the  advantage  so  far  as  the  body  is  concerned. 
It  is  also  plain  that  the  wheels  and  side  or  longitudinal  frames 
of  the  trucks  could  bo  the  same,  and  would  have  the  same 
carrying  capacity  on  either  gauge.  The  only  difference  in 
the  trucks  will  be  in  the  length,  size,  and  weight  of  the  trans- 
verse memlx-rs— tliat  is.thc axles,  bolsters,  transoms,  and  brake- 
lx>ams.  These,  being  longer,  must  also  be  of  larger  cross-sec- 
tion and  consequently  heavier.  The  weight  of  the  car  would 
be  increased  only  in  those  parts,  which  would  be  very  little. 
Whatever  it  is  should  be  credited  to  the  narrow  gauge  ;  but 
there  should  be  an  entry  on  the  other  side.'  It  is  generally 
considered  inadvisable  to  make  a  car-body  of  a  greater  width 
than  double  the  gauge.  This  principle  will  limit  the  width 
of  the  car- body  on  the  narrow  gauge  to  6  ft.,  but  on  the  wide 
gauge  it  might  be  made  more,  say  8  ft.  The  aggregate 
length  of  the  sides  apd  ends  which  enclose  the  6-ft.  l)ody  is  68 
ft.  :  the  floor  area,  168  sq.  ft.,  so  that  each  foot  in  length  of 
what  we  will  call  the  walls  of  the  car  encloses  2.47  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  area.  In  the  8-ft.  body  the  length  of  the  walls  is  72  ft., 
and  each  foot  encloses  3.11  stj.  ft.  of  floor.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  wider  body  will  be  lighter  in  proportion  to  its 
carrying  capacity  than  the  narrower  one.  The  argument 
would  be  just  as  applicable  to  cars  carried  on  four  wheels, 
as  Engli.sh  "  wagons"  are,  as  it  is  to  "  bogie"  rolling  stock. 
It  sometimes  seems,  though,  as  if  a  surgical  operation  were 
required  to  get  into  the  heads  of  narrow-gauge  advocates 
the  idea  that  light  cars  and  engines  may  be  used  on  standard 
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L'  tuge  roads.  That  they  can  be  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
liu'htest  care  which  are  used— those  for  horse  railroads— are 
III  most  Id  variably  made  of  standard  gauge. 

LocomotireB  need  hardly  be  discussed.  AJl  that  requires 
.  (0  be  said  is  that  with  the  same  capacity,  the  same  sized 
lioiler,  cyllndere,  and  wheels  the  difference  in  weight  will  be 
iilmost  inappreciable,  and-  the  price  will  be  the  same.  Any 
locomotive  builder  who  understands  his  business  will  confirm 
litis  statement,  and  any  of  them  will  build  engines  of  the 
>.;imc  capacity,  size  and  weight  for  the  same  price  for  either 
;;:uige. 

If,  then,  the  rolling  stock  is  of  the  same  weight,  the  rails 
Mfcd  not  be  any  heavier  on  a  wide  than  on  a  narrow-gauge 
road  ;  all  arguments  based  upon  the  assumption  that  lighter 
niils  can  be  used  on  the  one  gauge  than  on  the  other  are  sim- 
ply imbecile. 

But  it  was  and  is  still  argued  by  some  that  the  width  of  cuts 
and  embankments  may  be  less  with  a  narrow-gauge  than  with 
a  wide  one.  Let  us  analyze  this  claim.  If  a  road  is  to  be 
cheap  it  will  be  unballasted,  and  the  sleepers  or  cross-ties 
will  rest  directly  on  the  earth.  On  such  yielding  material 
there  must  be  sufficient  bearing  surface  to  carry  a  given 
weight.  If  the  weight  of  the  rolling  stock  is  the  same  on 
each  gauge,  the  bearing  surface  and  consequently  the  length 
of  the  sleepera  may  be  the  same.  When  3-ft.  gauge  roads 
were  first  built  in  this  country,  sleepers  6  ft.  long  were  laid, 
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but  it  was  soon  found  that  on  wliat  is  not  inappropriately 
called  a  mud  road,  that  in  order  to  get  sutficient  stability 
their  length  had  to  be  increased.  It  may  be  assumed  as  a 
fact  that  a  3-ft.  gauge  road  cannot  be  operated  satisfactorily 
with  sleepers  shorter  than  6  ft.  Now  it  is  quite  practicable 
to  lay  a  4  ft.  84  in.  gauge  road  on  6-ft.  ties,  as  shown  in  flg.  3, 
and  if  they  are  made  longer  than  that,  as  experience  has 
shown  is  essential,  we  approximate  to  what  has  been  common 
practice  on  many  of  our  earlier  and  cheaper  4  ft.  8iin.  gauge 
lines  in  this  country.  In  other  words,  the  length  of  the 
sleepers  does  not  depend  upon  the  gauge,  but  on  the  load 
ihey  must  carry. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  width  of  embankments  is  not  gov- 
erned by  the  gauge,  but  l)y  the  length  of  the  sleepers.  If  the 
latter  must  be  as  long  for  the  one  gauge  as  for  the  other,  the 
embankments  may  be  of  the  same  width  for  each. 

But  the  narrow-gaugers  .say  yow  can  run  around  sharjier 
curves  if  the  rails  are  near  together  than  is  possible  it  they 
are  wider  apart ;  and.  as  a  writer  in  Tine  Times,  Mr.  Calthorp, 


said  some  time  ago,  "  the  direct  saving  of  a  narrow  gauge  as 
regards  earthwork  occure  through  the  greater  flexibility  of 
its  alignment,  which  enables  it  to  wind  in  and  out,  to  avoid 
the  severance  of  valuable  property,  deep  cuttings,  heavy  em- 
bankments, and,  if  required,  to  follow  all  the  convolutions  of 
an  ordinary  road. "  The  force  of  this  argument  depends  upon 
the  main  assumption,  which  is  that  yuu  can  run  around 
sharper  curves  with  a  narrow  gauge  than  with  a  wide  one, 
which  is  denied.  The  shortness  of  the  radius  of  curvature  is 
dependent  upkon  other  considerations,  and  not  on  the  gauge, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  true  that  curves  of  shorter 
radius  are  used  on  narrow-gauge  roads  than  on  those  of  the 
standard  distance  between  the  rails.  Mr.  Calthorp,  who  was 
formerly  employed  on  a  road  in  India,  in  the  same  article 
from  which  we  have  already  quoted  says  that  the  minimum 
radius  of  curvature  on  the  main  lines  of  5  ft.  6-in.  gauge  roads. 
In  that  country,  is  1,600  ft.;  on  metre-gauge  roads,  1,000  ft.; 
on  2  ft.  6in.  gauge,  S-W  ft. ;  on  3-ft.  gauge,  150  ft.  On  the 
New  York  Elevated  railroads,  which  are  4  ft.  8i  in.  gauge, 
and  on  which  more  trains  are  run  per  day  than  on  any  other 
roai  in  the  world,  there  are  curves  of  90  ft.  radius  on  the 
main  line,  and  all  trains  must  and  do  run  over  them.  It  is, 
tlierefore,  not  true  that  shorter  curves  are  used  on  narrow 
than  on  wide-gauge  roads,  and  all  arguments  based  on  sudi 
an  assumption  fall  to  the  ground. 

In  his  article  in  Tlie  Time*.  Mr.  Calthorp  says  further  :  "  It ' 
is  a  well-known  fact  among  locomotive  engineers,  that  on  the 
same  gradients  a  narrow-gauge  locomotive,  in  proportion  to 
its  weight,  can  haul  a  larger  load  than  a  standard-gajige  en- 
gine, the  advantage  tieing  still  more  noticeable  when  the 
gradient  occurs  on  a  severe  curve."  This  illusion,  it  was 
thought,  vanished  25  years  ago,  when  it  did  duty,  and  we 
were  accustomed  to  it ;  but  to  see  it  in  print  again  leads  one 
to  doubt  the  observation  that  the  "  world  do  monre."  Some 
evidence  ought  to  be  brought  forward  to  show  why  the  law 
of  gravitation  acts  differently  on  a  narrow  than  it  does  on  a 
wide  gauge  liefore  this  statement  can  be  accepted. 

It  may,  in  conclusion,  I)e  asserted  with  great  positiveness  : 
1.  That  neither  rolling  stock  nor  rails  can  be  lighter  or  cheaper 
for  narrow  than  for> wide-gauge  railroads/(?r  tlt«  tame  kind  of 
Mitice.  2.  The  sleepers  for  rolling  stock  of  a  given  weight 
must  have  the  same  amount  of  bearing  surface  and  be  of  the 
same  length  for  both  gauges.  3.  The  embankments  must 
therefore  be  of  the  same  width.  4.  Narrow-gauge  care  and 
locomoti res  do  not  run  around  sharper  curves  than  those  of 
standard  gauge  do,  and  therefore  narrow-gauge  roads  have  no 
greater  ""  flexibility  of  alignment"  than  wide  ones.  5.  The 
law  of  gravitation  acts  in  the  same  way  on  rails  placed  4  ft. 
8i  in.  apart  as  it  does  when  they  are  3  ft.  or  not  so  far  apart, 
and  therefore  a  locomotive  of  a  given  weight  will  pull  as 
much  on  tlie  one  gauge  as  it  will  on  the  other.  6.  The  idea 
that  placing  the  rails  nearer  together  lessens  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, lightens  the  rolling  stock,  and  diminishes  the  ex- 
pense of  operating  a  railroad  is  an  exploded  delusion.  7.  A 
road  for  light  traffic  can  be  built  and  operated  as  cheaply,  if 
made  of  the  standard  gauge,  as  it  can  if  the  rails  are  placed 
nearer  together.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  horse  and 
electric  roads  are  almost  universally  made  of  the  standard 
gauge.  8.  If  rails  are  laid  on  common  roads,  it  is  important 
that  two  horses  may  l)e  able  to  travel  side  by  side  between 
the  rails,  which  they  cannot  do  if  the  rails  are  nearer  together 
than  4  ft.  %\  in.  9.  It  is  fatuitous  to  cite  the  difference  in  cost 
between  wide-gauge  roads,  with  heavy  rails  and  rolling  stock, 
expensive  stations,  and  other  equipment,  and  that  of  narrow- 
gauge  lines  with  light  rails,  light  care,  light  engines,  and 
cheap  stations,  signals,  etc,  and  reason  Uicrefrom  that  the 
difference  is  due  to  the  gauge.  It  would  be  just  as  unreason- 
able to  take  the  difference  in  cost  between  a  big  house  built 
on  a  wide  street,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  a  small  house 
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OD  H  narrow  street,  and  infer  tlierefrom  that  it  is  much  clicaper 
to  build  houses  on  narrow  streets  than  on  wide  ones.  10.  Some 
thousands  of  miles  of  light  3-ft.  gauge  railroads  were  buili  in 
this  country,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  changed  to  the 
standard  gauge  at  much  cost  and  incouvenience,  which  ought 
to  be  a  coDclusire  argument. 


"LOCOMOTIVE  RETURNS." 


In  February,  1892,  we  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
tabular  "  locomotire  returns,"  which  have  been  published 
each  month  since  that  lime.  In  announcing  our  intention  of 
publishing  these  tables,  it  was  said  :  "  Comparative  state- 
ments of  this  kind  cannot  fail  to  bring  out  some  Interesting 
points,  and  they  may  perhaps  do  the  further  service  of  im- 
pressing upon  those  in  aulliority  how  desirable  it  is  to  have  a 
uniform  system  of  estimating  and  stating  locomotive  perform- 
ance." 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  perio<l— now  nearly  three  years 
— that  those  returns  have  been  published,  we  have  had  serious 
doubts  whether  they  were  accomplishing  what  it  was  hoped 
they  would  when  they  were  first  announced,  and  whether 
they  were  of  any  considerable  value  lo  those  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  especially  intended.  As  they  occupied,  each  month, 
a  whole  page  of  our  space,  which  could  be  devoted  to  other 
interesting  matter  of  which  there  is  always  a  surplus,  and  as 
tabular  typography  is  considerably  more  expensive  than  ordi- 
nary reading  matter,  we  have  been  led  to  consider  whether 
the  space  given  to  these  returns  might  not  perhaps  be  more 
advantageously  devoted  to  other  subjects.  With  this  ol>ject 
in  view,  a  copy  of  the  following  circular  letter  was  addressed 
to  all  the  Master  Mechanics  and  Sapcrinteudents  of  Motive 
Power  who  supply  us  with  their  reports  : 

Dear  Sik  :  For  several  years  past  we  have  been  publishing 
each  month  in  tabular  form  the  locomotive  returns  of  some 
33  railroads.  As  there  is  considerable  extra  expense  attending 
this  publication,  and  as  we  get  very  little  indication  that  our 
readers  are  interested  in  these  returns  I  have  l>een  led  to 
write  to  some  of  the  locomotive  superintendents  to  inquire 
whether  tiiese  returns,  as  published  in  The  A.mekican  Engi- 
neer, are  of  any  value  10  them.  If  not.  we  could  devote  the 
space  to  other  aud  pL>rhaps  more  interesting  matter,  of  which 
theie  is  always  an  abundant  supply.  I  would  lie  much  obliged 
if  you  would  give  your  opinion  frankly  with  reference  to  the 
advisability  of  the  coiitiiitmnce  of  the  publication  of  these 
returns. 

In  response  to  this  20  replies  were  received,  in  seven  of 
which  the  writers  said  that  they  considered  the  returns  as  pub- 
lished in  these  tables  y^-ere  interesting  and  valuable,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  they  would  be  continued.  Thirteen  of 
the  writers  thought  t'le  returns  were  of  comparatively  little 
value  or  interest.  The  following  extracts  from  the  letters 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  their  tenor  : 

"  It  is,  to  my  mind,  questionable  whether  tliese  returns  as 
here  given  are  of  any  real  value.  Each  road  works  out  its 
performance  sheet  and  gets  its  percentages  and  averages  inde- 
pendently, and  there  is  no  accepted  standard  to  which  to  re- 
fer. To  illustrate  :  on  our  road  every  shop  ex|)ense  for  new 
tools,  renewals,  extraordinary  expenses  of  all  kinds  are 
charged  to  supervision  account,  and  divided  pro  rnUt  among 
the  regular  accounts  for  the  month,  increasing  them  just  that 

much.     With  my  old  friend  Mr.  .  of  the [iuilroml, 

however,  the  tool  account  is  kept  separately,  and  charged  oti 
to  proQt  and  loss  at  head'iuartcrs  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Again,  with  us  the  oil  and  waste  used  by  wipers  is  a  factor  in 
the  '  Cleaning  and  Watching    Account,'  prorated    according 

to  the  mileage  among  all  the  engines,  while  on  the each 

engine  is  charged  with  the  oil  and  waste  used  on  it  by  the 
wipers,  which  goes  thus  to  swell  the  oil  account.  Under  cir- 
cumstances of    which  the  aliovc   are  samples   it    is   hard  to 


make  any  comparison  from  these  tables,  or  at  least  compari 
sons  of  any  great  value.  Still,  however,  I  should  be  very 
soiry  to  see  this  table  done  away  with,  as  it  gives  me  a  slight 
idea  at  least  of  what  the  outside  world  is  doing." 

"  I  consider  these  reports  of  great  value,  and  I  believe  that 
they  are  quite  generally  read.  I  would  dislike  very  much  to 
see  them  discontinued. 

"  I  have  at  times  taken  a  very  great  interest  in  a  compari- 
son between  our  own  and  the  returns  of  other  roads,  and 
when  such  comparison  was  unfavorable,  it  was  a  stimulant 
to  us  to  try  and  do  better  :  and  when  the  showing  was  better 
than  other  roads,  it  was  very  gratifying  for  us  to  have  this 
information.  If  the  matter  were  left  to  me  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  statement  should  he  left  out,  I  should  say,  leave  it  by 
all  means. 

"  I  never  fail  to  look  over  these  returns  myself,  and  take 
considerable  interest  in  them.  I  only  wish  the  figures  on 
other  roads  were  given  for  cost  on  car  mileage,  which  would 
make  them  of  much  more  material  value. 

"  I  liave  lo<<ked  for  it  each  month  for  the  purpose  of  making 
conipaiisons,  and,  by  the  way,  have  felt  somewhat  gratified 

at  the  showing  of in  numl>er  of  tons  of  coal  burned  per 

tiain-mile.  as  compared  with  some  of  our  Eastern  friends,  in 
view  uf  Uic  fact  that  we  have  heavy  mountain  grades  on  all 
three  of  our  main  lines.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
I  really  think  the  publication  of  these  statements  is  of  great 
interest. 

"  For  myself,  I  carefully  look  over  that  statement  each 
month  in  order  to  see  how  our  expenses  compare  with  other 
railroads,  and  as  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned,  I  would 
be  glad  to  see  the  publication  of  the  statement  continued." 

"  To  me  the  returns  have  always  been  one  of  the  points  of 
interest  in  your  paper.  I  only  wish  the  table  was  more  com- 
plete, showing  all  the  large  railroads  in  the  United  States,  and 
I  further  ;Krish  that  the  performance  sheets  were  all  based  on 
a  given  unit  of  work,  and  the  grades  and  curvature  of  the 
different  roads  reduced  to  an  equivalent  of  straight  and  level 
track,  so  that  the  report  would  be  more  intelligible  and  more 
useful  than  at  present  ;  but  even  as  it  stands,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  mure  interesting  information  than  you  could  put  on 
the  page  now  occupied  by  this  table." 

"  I  have  taken  considerable  interest  in  watching  the  loco- 
motive returns  which  you  publish,  but  it  is  a  diflScuU  matter 
to  obtain  any  definite  information  on  this  point  that  would  be 
comparative,  as  the  circumstances  vary  so. 

"  It  would  seem  to  me  until  the  locomotive  reports  are  all 
made  on  the  same  basis  all  over  the  country,  you  cannot  get 
an  intelligent  idea  of  the  cost  of  locomotive  performance. 

'°  Personally  I  should  prefer  to  have  it  omitted,  substituting 
tlierefor  other  good  reading  matter,  with  wtiich  3'our  journal 
is  replete. 

"  The  conditions  are  so  different  on  different  lines  of  rail- 
road in  the  United  States,  one  getting  its  coal  at  a  very  low 
price,  and  another  at  a  high  price,  one  getting  its  labor  at  a 
less  rate  than  another,  and  so  on,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
there  is  really  a  large  interest  taken  in  such  returns,  and  the 
space  could  be  used  to  better  advantage. 

"  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  space  thus  occupied  might 
Ikj  devoted  to  more  valuable  matter,  and  I  believe  would  be 
of  much  more  interest  to  the  readers. 

•'  The  more  we  have  tried  to  use  them  for  purposes  of  com- 
pjirison  between  our  practice  and  that  of  other  roads,  the  more 
we  have  been  confronted  with  the  fact  that  different,  roads 
make  up  these  returns  in  dilTerent  ways  ;  that  it  is  alnaost  im- 
possible to  get  them  down  to  any  uniform  basis,  and  that  on 
that  account  these  (comparative  performance  stiUistics  are 
.'dniost  sure  to  be  nusleading.  Since  we  reached  that  conclu- 
sion we  have  not,  ourselves,  placed  as  much  dependence  on 
the  figures  pulili.shcd  in  your  paper  as  we  had   previously 
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(liiiie.  Therefore,  our  vote  would  be  that,  everylhing  consid- 
I '■■(],  it  would  not  pay  you  to  further  coulinuc  the  publication 
1    these  returns." 

"  I  do  not  lielieve  these  returns  are  of  any  interest  to 
yciur  readers  outside  of  those  connected  wiih  the  roads  report- 
ing, and  while  it  affords  me  a  basis  of  comparison,  and  is  to 
tiiig  extent  interesting,  it  would  be  rather  selfish  on  my  part 
ii)  urge  their  continuance,  if,  as  you  say,  the  publication  is 
attended  with  extra  expense,  and,  no  doubt,  the  space  could 
lie  devoted  to  a  matter  of  more  general  interest.  I  think,  there- 
lore,  you  would  be  justified  in  their  discontinuance." 

"  There  is  such  a  wide  difference  on  various  roads  in  the 
method  of  keeping  motive  power  accounts,  also  such  u  wide 
difference  in  the  cunditions  of  seririce,  class  of  equipment,  etc., 
on  different  lines,  thut,  ia  my  opiuioa,  go  long  as  these  varia- 
lions  exist,  it  is  not  piacticable  to  make  reliable  comparison 
t)etween  the  performance  on  different  roads  in  the  country. 
The  information  on  this  subject  that  you  have  published  in 
your  paper  is  interesting  to  look  over,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  the  performance  on  one  line  of  road  from  month 
to  month  ;  but  as  a  compaiison  with  different  roads,  I  do 
not  consider  the  reports  reliable  for  reasons  previously  ex- 
plained." 

"  We  exchange  performance  sheets  with  all  of  the  leading 
roads  in  the  country,  and  I  presume  most  of  the  other  roads 
are  doing  the  same  ;  consequently  the  publishing  of  these 
sheets  in  The  Ambrican  Engineer  is  of  little  interest  to 
us." 

"  I  don't  think  that  there  is  much  interest  taken  in  the  loco- 
motive returns  referred  to.  They  are  not  practical,  as  tlie 
systems  of  calculating  mileage  of  switch  and  other  engines 
are  not  uniform,  and  for  other  reasons  I  would  cut  them  out 
for  more  interesting  matter." 

"  At  first  I  took  considerable  interest  in  the  statements  in 
tabular  form  of  locomotive  returns  from  same  83  railroads 
published  in  your  paper  monthly,  but  as  the  system  of  keep- 
ing accounts  is  entirely  different  on  the  different  railroads, 
the  results  shown  in  your  paper  are  not  comparable.  For  in- 
stance, on  the the  salaries  of  the  Master  Mechanic  and  his 

force  are  charged  to  the  expenses,  and  not  shown  under  re- 
pairs of  locomotives  and  cars.  Under  our  system  the  salaries 
of  the  Master  Mechanic's  force  and  a  portion  of  salaries  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  and  his  force  are  charged  up 
to  the  repairs  of  locomotives.  It  would  seem  to  me,  there- 
fore, advisable  to  drop  this  statement  from  your  paper." 

"  I  don't  tTltnk^the  publishing  of  the  monthly  returns  of 
locomotive  perforawpce  sheets  amounts  to  anything.  I  never 
look  at  them,  and  dbn't  pay  any  attention  to  them.  We  do 
this  because  we  feel  well  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  com- 
parable about  them.  It  is  well  known  that  even  on  a  series 
of  divisions  of  a  large  railroad  such  comparisons  are  eminently 

unfair.    Take,  for  instance,  on  the  ,  the  Division 

will  always  show  belter  results  per  mile  run  than  any  other 
division  of  the  system,  and  this  regardless  of  whether  there  is 
a  first-class  man  in  the  Master  Jlechanic's  chair  or  a  very 

indifferent  man.      The  good   results  obtained  on   the 

Division  are  due  entirely  to  the  natural  physical  condition  of 
the  road,  and  it  is  folly  for  any  other  road  in  the  system  to 
compete  with  it.  We  could  make  the  same  criticism  in  regard 
to  the  divisions  of  the .  I  think  the  fairest  and  most  in- 
teresting way  to  show  what  a  railroad  company  is  doing  is  to 
publish  its  performance  for  a  term  of  years  and  then  to  make, 
or  to  nqaire  explanations  to  be  made,  explaining  why  the  de- 
creases occur  or  why  the  increases  occur." 

This  testimony  has  led  us  to  conclude  to  discontinue  the 
publication  of  the  returns.  We  shall,  however,  return  to  the 
subject  again,  and  may  endeavor  to  point  out  how  a  system 
of  keeping  locomotive  returns  might  be  devised  which  would 
make  them  comparable. 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Pocket  List  of  Railroad  Officiaia  Containing  the. 
Names  of  Uillcials  in  Charge  of  Railroads,  Private  Car. 
Companies,  Fast  Freight  Lines  and  Transportation  Com- 
panies of  the  United  Stales.  Canada  and  Mexico.  Also 
Showing  the  Gauge  of  each  Road,  Number  of  Miles  Oper- 
ated, and  Rolling  Stock  in  Service  of  each  Company.  New 
York  :  Publish^  quarterly  by  the  Railway  Equipment  & 
Publication  Company.  326  Pearl  Street.     292  pp.,  4  X  6  in. 

Most  persons  whose  business  brings  them  into  relations  with 
railroad  oflicials  have  feit  the  neeil  of  some  convenient  direc- 
tory of  the  names,  adilrcsses,  etc.,  of  such  persons  which  may 
be  conveniently  carried  about.  Such  a  volume  is  provided 
by  the  "  Pocket  List"  before  us. 

Besides  the  usual  list  of  ofticers  for  each  road,  which,is given  . 
in  similar  guides,  this  contains  a  table  showing  miles  operated, 
gauge  and  rolling-stock  equipment  of  the  railroads  and  private-' 
.car  lines,  which  is  a  new  feature. 

An  alphabetical  list  of  officials  is  also  given,  in  which  their 
names,  titles  and  the  record  number  of  the  railroad  with  which 
the  offlcial  is  connected.  This  record  numl)er  precedes  the 
name  of  the  road  in  the  regular  list  of  roads,  which  are  arranged 
alphabetically.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  refer  to  the  number, 
which  gives  the  name  of  the  road. 

There  is  also  a  list  of  places  which  are  the  headquarters  of  ' 
railroad  officials.    These  are  arranged  alpbat)etically  under  the 
name  of  each  State,  the  latter  being  also  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally. 

A  list  is  also  given  of  the  names  and  location  of  the  national 
and  Slate  railroad  commissioners,  including  Canada.  The 
names  of  the  officials  of  each  load,  when  there  are  several  offi- 
cers, are  classified  and  their  names  placed  alphabetically,  which 
facilitates  the  finding  of  the  name  of  a  perstm  desired. 

The  list  is  a  very  complete  and  convenient  one,  and  is  quite 
sure  to  be  popular,  especially  among  those  whose  duties  lead 
them  to  travel  to  and  fro  in  the  land  seeking  whom  they  can 
sell  supplies  to. 

The  only  feature  about  the  book  that  seems  to  require  criti- 
cism is  its  binding.  This  is  done  with  wire,  and  so  securely 
that  it  is  difficult  to  ojieu  the  book  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  the 
inner  portions  of  the  page,  which  Is  exaspeiating.  The  pub- 
lishers ought  either  to  improve  the  binding  or  furnish  a  small 
"  jimmy"  to  each  of  its  readers,  to  enable  them  to  pry  it  open. 
If  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  travelling  companion  the  covers  should 
also  be  made  of  some  more  substantial  material  than  stout 
paper. 


TusoRETicAi.  AND  Pkaoticai.  Ammoxia  Rkfrigeuatiox.  A 
Work  of  Reference  for  Engineers  and  Others  Employed  in 
the  Management  of  Ice  and  Refrigeration  Machinery.  By 
Iltyd  I.  Redwood.  New  York  :  Spon  &  Cliamberlain. 
146  pp.,  4f  X  6i  in.  ;  |;l.OO. 

"  Freezing  machines."  the  author  of  this  little  book  says.  . 
"  are  now  coming  so  generally  into  use  in  large  factories  and 
manufacturing  establishments  where  natuial  ice  was  formerly 
employed,  that  they  are  of  necessity  placed,  directly  or  indi 
rectly,  under  the  supervision  of  men  who,  owing  to  the  com- 
parative newness  of  tlie  subject  i>f  ammonia  refrigeration  in 
relation  to  the  manufacturers,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  their  theoretical  and  practical  work- 

"  It  is  with  a  view  to  giving  those  connected  with  the  run- 
ning of  ammonia  refrigerating  plants  a  more  intelligent  idea 
of  what  they  are  doing  that  this  book  has  been  written." 

With  this  object  in  view  the  author  begins  with  explana- 
tions of  some  of  the  elementary  principles  and  terms  which 
relate  to  the  science  and  art  of  refrigeration.  The  second  chap- 
ter is  on  the  theory  of  refrgeration  by  compressed  air  and  am- 
monia, and  in  it  the  characteristics  of  ammonia  are  described. 
Chapter  III  contains  a  description  and  engravings  of  a  re- 
frigerating plant,  both  of  which  it  is  thought  might  have  been 
more  full  and  complete  with  advantage  to  the  reader.  In  the 
fifth  chapter  various  appliances  used  in  connection  with  re- 
frigerating plants  are  described,  and  in  the  remaining  chapters 
contain  explanations  and  directions  for  the  management  of  re- 
frigerating plants.  A  good  index  completes  the  book,  which 
will  doubtless  be  very  acceptable  to  large  numbers  of  people 
who  are  concerned  in  the  management  and  use  of  the  class  of 
machinery  to  which  it  relates. 


The  Memphis  Bridge.  A  Report  to  George  H.  Nettleton, 
President  of  the  Kansas  City  &  Memphis  Itailway  &  Bridge 
Company,  by  Gteorge  S.   Morison,  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
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..,  Memphis  Bridge.     New  York  :  John   Wiley  &  Sons.     74 

■'  pp.  of  text,  60  platcsand  6  full-pnge  phologninhic  views  of 

,.  the  bridge  during  erection  and  on  completion.     Si/e  of 

"r  pages,  13i  X  22  in.  ;  ijSlO.OO. 

The  report  before  us  forms  one  of  a  number  of  magQificent 
albums  which  Mr.  Morison,  now  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  haa  published,  and  in  which  he 
has  described  the  different  bridges  of  which  he  has  l)een  the 
chief  engineer.  The  report  is  prefaced  with  a  large  engra«'ing 
made  from  a  photograph  showing  the  bridge  as  it  appears  on  com- 
pletion. The  report  itself  contains  :  I,  A  Preliminary  Narra- 
tive, giving  an  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  bridge, 
and  the  legislation  and  corporate  action  which  led  to  its  con- 
struction ;  II,  A  General  Description  ;  III,  A  Detailed  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Substructure,  in  which  each  pier  is  described  sepa- 
rately ;  IV.  A  Description,  of  the  Superstructure,  Material, 
Contracts  and  Contractors,  Erection  and  Weights  of  Super- 
structure ;  V,  A  Description  of  the  West  Approach  Viaduct  ; 
VI,  The  Approaches  ;  VII,  The  Shore  Protection  ;  VIII,  The 
Cost  ;  and  lastly  Appendices,  giving  a  list  of  the  names  of  en 
gineers,  employi's  and  contractors  ;  acts  of  Congress  ;  contract 
with  the  War  Department ;  reports  of  February  15,  1887,  and 
August  2,  1888  ;  argument  for  the  amendment  of  charier  ; 
local  ordinances  ;  tables  giving  the  time,  cost  and  materials 
used  in  foundations  ;  other  tables  giving  the  records  of  the 
sinking  of  the  caissons  ;  specifications  for  masonry  and  super- 
structure ;  descriptive  tables  of  tests  of  steel  eye  bars,  and 
report  of  Testing  Committee. 

Besides  the  view  of  the  completed  bridge,  there  are  six  views 
showing  the  proces-s  of  sinking  the  mattress  of  pier  II  ;  a  large 
view  showing  the  east  portal  of  the  britlge  ;  another  of  the 
traveller  used  on  the  east  end  ;  other  views  showing  the  east 
intermediate  span  during  erection  ;  the  west  approach. 

The  sixty  lithographed  plates  consist  of,  first,  two  excellent 
maps  showing  the  location  of  the  bridge  ;  a  profile  showing  its 
vertical  alignment ;  a  general  elevation  and  plan  ;  a  profile 
showing  the  stratification  below  the  river  on  the  bridge  line  ; 
two  diagrams  indicating  the  height  of  water  during  1886-92  ; 
graphical  records  of  soundings  of  the  river  and  views  of  tlie 
east  abutment.  This  is  followed  by  19  plates  showing  tlie 
construction  of  the  caissons  and  piers  and  the  appliances  used 
in  putting  them  down.  Twenty-eight  sheets  represent  tlie 
superstructure,  and  a  number  more  relate  to  the  approaches. 
All  of  these  are  admirably  drawn,  and  show  the  whole  struc- 
ture in  great  detail  and  in  the  most  complete  manner.  The 
report,  like  all  that  Mr.  Morison  has  issued,  is  a  model  of  its 
kind  and  is  one  which  will  be  a  work  of  reference  for  all  time, 
or  as  long  as  wood  pulp  paper  will  last. 


Lbs  Refobsies  des  Tarivs  des  Voyaoel'rs. 
Palis  :  J.  Rothschild.     279  pp.,  6  X  9  in. 


By  L.  de  Perl. 


The  reformation  of  passenger  tariffs,  in  regard  to  which  this 
work  is  especially  directed,  refers  more  particularly  to  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  working  of  the 
Hungarian  zone  system.  lu  fact,  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Finance,  who  appointed  M.  de  Perl  to  make  the  report  of 
which  this  book  is  the  embodiment,  merely  contemplated  at 
first  an  investigation  of  the  change  in  passenger  tariffs  that  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Hungarian  government,  with  the  view  of 
determining  whetlier  or  no  it  could  be  applie<l  to  Rusaian  rail 
ways.  After  setting  about  this  work,  it  soon  became  evident 
to  the  author  that  an  investigation  of  the  general  conditions 
controlling  passenger  tariffs  throughout  the  several  countries 
of  Europe  would  be  required.  This  was  done,  though  the 
author  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Hungarian  zone 
tariff  Is  to  occupy  the  principal  position  in  his  report.  In  read- 
ing the  book  one  has  the  feeling  that  it  is  written  by  a  man 
who  has  made  a  thorough  and  careful  study  of  the  subject, 
but  who  is  not  altogether  familiar  with  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  man  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  adjustment  of  rates  in 
actual  practice.  This  docs  not  imply  by  any  means  that  the 
conclusions  reached  by  the  author  are  not  worthy  of  the  high- 
est consideration.  He  gives  a  rapid  review  of  the  conditions 
of  passenger  rates  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  world  ; 
compares  and  checks  off  the  privileges  accruing  to  purchasers 
of  different  classes  of  tickets.  As  an  example  of  his  methml 
of  working,  we  give  the  headings  of  the  paragraphs  of  the 
chapter  devoted  to  the  L'nited  Slates  :  Rates  in  Operation  on 
the  Railroads  of  the  United  States  ;  Commutation  Tickets  ; 
Mileage  Tickets  ;  Baggage.  After  a  careful  review  of  the 
work  done  and  the  results  accomplished  by  the  Hungarian 
zone  tariff,  the  author  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  Minister  Baross,  independently  of  his  politico-economical 
objects,  has  hit  upon  a  happy  means  of  adding  to  a  traffic  that 
seemed  to  have  touched  its  highest  notch,  proving  that  even  in 


a  sparsi'ly  populated  country  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  tmflii 
that  it  would  naturally  seem  imfxtssible  to  increase. 

3.  The  principal  object  for  which  the  zone  system  was  intro- 
duced—namely, that  of  increasing  long-distance  travel— has,  in 
fact,  not  been  accomplished  ;  not  only  has  the  average  distance 
travelled  per  passenger  not  increased,  but  it  lias  actually  fallen 
off  from  36.6  miles  to  25.5  miles.  Although  the  distance  trav 
elled  by  passengers  on  express  trains  has  risen  from  48.5  miles 
to  63f  miles,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  on  these  trains  amounts  u>  only  5  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  and  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  long-dis- 
tance travellers  has  l)een  obtained  by  making  better  connec- 
tions with  other  lines. 

3.  By  abolishing  the  third  class  on  express  trains,  passengers 
who  usually  travelled  at  this  rate  were  driven  into  the  second 
class. 

4.  Not  only  has  the  hope  of  seeing  passengers  from  the 
lower  classes  take  the  higher  not  been  realized,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  third-class  passengers  has  actually 
increased,  to  the  detriment  of  passengers  of  the  two  upper 
classes. 

5.  The  improvement  in  the  loading  of  cars,  which  was  esti 
mated  at  10  per  cent.,  has  not  been  realized  on  account  of  the 
limited  number  of  cars  in  the  trains,  as  well  as  by  the  crowding 
of  passengers  in  the  cars.  Even  though  they  might  increase 
the  number  of  trains  and  the  number  of  cars  in  a  train,  the 
utilization  of  the  places  could  hardly  be  improved  more  than 
5  per  cent. 

6.  The  Increased  value  of  the  movement  of  passengers,  where 
the  traffic  is  about  up  to  its  limit  in  the  central  zone,  is  to  a 
great  extent  absorbed  by  the  few  passengers  going  between 
zones  II  and  XII.  As  for  the  hope  of  maintaining  or  increas- 
ing the  travel  and  receipts  In  zones  XIII  and  XIV  in  the  fu- 
ture, it  Is  very  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  done.  It  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  the  tendency  of  the  Hungarians  to  visit  the 
capital  will  keep  up  to  the  present  standard  in  the  future,  when 
the  first  influence  of  the  reduction  of  rates  is  not  felt.  For 
tourists  and  the  general  traveller  this  city  has  no  attractions 
which  the  other  European  capitals  do  not  possess. 

7.  The  doing  away  with  the  free  transportation  of  a  certain 
amount  of  baggage  has  not  exercised,  in  spite  of  the  increased 
traffic,  the  favorable  results  on  the  receipts  of  this  department 
that  were  expected,  while  the  cars  are  encumbered  with  the 
great  quantities  of  luggage,  that  passengers  persist  in  carrying 
in  their  hands. 

8.  The  net  benefit  of  the  system  adopted  by  the  managers  of 
the  Hungarian  State  railways  is  not  such  as  to  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve in  the  utility  of  the  zone  system  of  tariffs.  And  one  can 
assert  with  certainty  that  the  increase  in  receipts  obtained 
from  an  increase  in  the  trafilc  near  the  capital  is  insufficient 
to  cover  the  loss  in  receipts  in  the  more  distant  zones  ;  that  the 
cost  per  passenger  will  exceed  the  receipts,  and  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  zone  system  will  always  result  in  loss. 


Practical  Application  of  the  Indicator  with  Reference 
TO  the  Adjustment  of  Valve-gear  in  all  Styles  of 
Enoines.  By  Lewis  M.  Ellison.  Published  by  the  Au- 
thor, 25  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago.    197  pp.,  6  X  9  in.    $3. 

In  his  preface  the  author  of  this  book  says  that  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  occupation — that  of  a  consulting  engineer — he  found 
many  engineers  (that  is,  men  who  run  engines)  who  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  learn  the  use  of  the  indicator.  In  recom- 
mending various  books  to  such  persons  he  found  that  there 
was  a  very  general  complaint  that  they  were  not  sufficiently 
definite  (probably  lucid  is  what  is  meant)  for  the  beginner. 
This  experience,  and  the  fact  that  he  himself  has  felt  the  need 
of  more  practical  information  on  the  subject,  led  him  to  the 
effort  to  produce  a  "  work  which  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  beginner  as  well  as  the  experienced  engineer,"  which 
was  certainly  an  excellent  motive.  Of  his  qualifications  for 
carrying  out  such  an  undertaking  hia  book  must  testify. 
Tliere  Is  abundant  evidence  all  through  it  that  the  writer  pos- 
sessed the  knowle<lge  and  experience  needed  for  his  task  ;  but 
something  more  than  this  is  needed  to  write  such  a  book  as  he 
aimed  to  produce.  To  quote  again  the  words  of  Huxley, 
which  perhaps  cannot  be  repeated  to  often  :  "  Good  exposition 
implies  much  constructive  imagination.  A  prerequisite  is  the 
forming  of  true  ideas  of  the  mental  states  of  those  who  are  to 
be  taught ;  and  a  further  prerequisite  is  the  imagining  of 
methods  by  which,  beginning  with  conceptions  they  possess, 
there  may  be  built  up  in  tlieir  minds  the  conceptions  they  do 
not  possess."  The  distinguished  author  sa^s  further  :  "Of 
constructive  imagination  as  displayed  in  this  sphere,  men  at 
large  appear  to  be  almost  devoid."  It  is  in  this  direction  and 
not  in  a  knowledge  of  his  subject  that  the  author  seems  to  be 
deficient.     If,  as  he  says,  his  aim  was  to  "  produce  a  work 
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which  will  meet  the  requireiiicDis  of  the  beginner"  who  de- 
sired to  learn  the  use  of  an  indicator,  it  would  seem  as  though 
nn  absolutely  essential  feature  would  be  to  explain  with  the 
:j  reatest  clearness  and  fulness  the  purpose  for  which  indicators 
ire  used,  and  their  construction  and  operation.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  a  beginner  should  linow  how  an  indi- 
cator is  made  and  what  it  is  for.  Now  the  only  description  of 
it  in  the  book  is  one  consisting  of  fifteen  lines  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  chapter.  There  is  no  illustration  of  the  instrument 
accompanying  it,  and  it  is,  and  any  other  description  would  be, 
unintelligible  to  a  beginner  without  an  engraving  of  some  kind. 
The  uuderstandableness — to  coin  a  word — of  any  description, 
too,  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  fulness  and  clearness  of 
the  engraving  of  it.  In  this  respect  the  author  has  certainly 
been  lacking  in  "  constructive  imagination." 

In  explaining  the  practical  application  of  the  indicator  he 
describes,  among  other  appliances,  the  pantograph  ;  but  he 
would  be  a  very  bright  person  indeed  who,  without  any  other 
knowledge,  could  comprehend  from  the  meagre  description 
and  the  illustration  bow  this  is  applied  to  the  indicator,  and 
what  it  is  intended  to  do  when  it  is  so  applied.  There  is  no 
clear  description,  either,  of  the  action  of  the  steam  in  the 
cylinder,  which  a  beginner  could  easily  understand,  nor  an 
explanation  of  how  the  indicator  shows  this  action.  Ot 
observations  relating  to  its  actual  use  the  book  is  full.  Thus, 
after  the  brief  description  referred  to,  without  a  break  even 
into  separate  paragraphs,  the  reader  is  told,  "  Before  using 
the  indicator,  clean  the  bearing  surfaces  of  the  cylinder  and 
piston,  and  lubricate  them  with  the  best  cylinder  oil  that  is 
clean  and  does  not  stick  or  gum,"  which  is  important  and 
useful  instruction,  but  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  some  clear 
comprehension  of  what  an  indicator  is  and  is  intended  for. 
The  book  is  full  of  information  with  reference  to  what  may 
be  called  the  manipulation  of  the  indicator,  which  is  excellent 
in  its  way,  but  it  leaves  the  reader  in  a  fog  about  the  principles 
of  the  subjects  which  are  being  explained.  Thus,  on  page  39 
it  is  said  :  "  The  amount  of  cushion  i>er  square  inch  on  the 
piston  depends  principally  on  the  weight  of  these  parts  and 
the  speed  of  the  engine  ;  and  no  more  cushion  should  be  given 
than  is  required  to  accomplish  this  result,  as  a  greater  amount 
has  the  same  defect  as  too  early  admission."  Now,  after 
reading  this,  almost  any  intelligent  person  would  have  an  in- 
satiable desire  to  ask  hou)  much  cushion  "  is  required,"  which 
is  not  explained. 

Chapter  IV  is  on  Diagram  Analysis  ;  V,  on  Cushion  :  VI,  on 
Setting  Corliss  Valves  with  the  Indicator  ;  VII,  on  Diagram 
from  Steam  Pipe  ;  VIII,  on  Setting  Automatic  Riding  Cut-off 
Valves  with  the  Indicator ;  IX,  on  Setting  Single  Valve 
Automatics  with  the  Indicator.  Succeeding  chapters  are  on 
Boiler  Feed  Pump  Diagrams  ;  Calculating  the  Mean  Effective 
Pressure  by  Ordinates  ;  The  Planimeter ;  Computing  the 
I.H.P.  of  an  Engine ;  Testing  the  Piston  and  Valve  for 
Leaks  ;  Locating  the  Theoretical  Curve  :  Steam  Tables  and 
an  Analysis  of  Diagram  from  an  Ammonia  Compressor. 

AH  these  chapters  are  brimful  of  practical  suggestions,  the 
residuum,  as  it  were,  of  the  experience  of  the  writer,  and 
which  will  be  very  profitable  reading  to  any  one  seeking 
information  on  this  subject.  In  another  respect,  too,  the  book 
may  be  highly  commended — that  is,  by  the  absence  of  mathe- 
matical gymnastics.  The  author  has  given  the  results  of  his 
observation  and  experience  in  a  very  plain,  matter-of-fact  way. 
He  gives  in  great  fulness  examples  of  indicator  cards  which 
"  indicate"  various  defects  and  organic  diseases,  and  tells  the 
reader  how  to  make  his  diagnosis  and  what  remedy  to  apply. 
The  author  has  not  attempted  to  show  how  much  mathematical 
knowledge  he  was  the  proud  possessor  of,  for  which  credit  is 
due  to  him.  It  is  true  that  he  now  and  then  has  a  fling  at 
"so-called"  experts,  which  is  suggeslire ;  but  his  book  tells 
us  very  clearly  and  simply  what  he  has  evidently  learned  by 
observation  and  has  been  confirmed  by  experience.  ... 
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Transactionb  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers.     Vol.  XV.     1,359  pp.,  6  x  9  in. 

Popular  Scientific  Lectlrks.  By  Ernest  Meech.  Chi- 
cago :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  313  pp.,  5  X 
7iin. 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Washington  :  Government  Printing  OflSce.  271 
pp.,  51  X  9  in. 

Proceedings  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Institute.  Vol.  XX. 
No.  4.  Published  quarterly  by  the  Institute,  Annapolis,  Md. 
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Street  Railway  Investments.  A  Study  in  Values.  By 
Edward  E.  Ifiggins,  New  York  :  Street  Railway  Publishing 
Company.     103  pp.,  5|  X  9  in. 

JorRNAL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  NaVAL  En6INEERR. 

Vol.  VII,  No.  1,  Feburary,  1895.     Publisljed  quarterly  by  the 
Society,  Washington,  D.  C.    214  pp..  5J  X  9i  in. 

Administration  Report  on  the  Railways  in  India  for 
1893-94.  By  Lientenant-Colonel  T.  Gracey,  R.E.,  Officiating 
Director-General  of  Railways,  Calcutta.  India  :  OflSce  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Government  Printing.  458  pp.,  8^  X  13 
in.,  with  map  of  Indian  railways.  .  ,        • 


TRADE   CATALOGUES. 


In  1894  the  Master  Car-Builders'  Association,  for  conven- 
ience in  the  filing  and  preservation  of  pamphlets,  catalogues, 
specifications,  etc.,  adopted  a  numl)er  of  standard  sizes.  The 
advantages  of  conforming  to  these  sizes  have  been  recognized, 
not  only  by  railroad  men,  but  outside  of  railroad  circles,  and 
mqiny  engineers  make  a  practice  of  immediately  consigning  to 
the  waste-basket  all  catalogues  tliat  do  not  come  within  a  ver}- 
narrow  margin  of  these  standard  sizes.  They  are  given  here 
in  order  that  the  size  of  the  publications  of  this  kind,  which 
are  noticed  under  this  head,  may  be  compared  with  the  stand- 
ards, and  it  may  be  known  whether  they  conform  thereto. 

"  -   '.-;..  V      .-    "'■         8T.\NDARD8  :  .     • '    ^ 

For  postai-card  circulars 3i  in.  X  6^  In. 

(  3i  in.  X  6  in. 
Pamphlets  and  trade  catalogues ^6   in.  X  9  in. 

(9    in.  X  12  in. 
Specifications  and  letter  paper 8i  in.  x  lOf  ia.     . 


Marks'  Patent  Artificial  Limbs  with  Rubber  Hands 
AND  Feet.     A.  A.  Marks,  New  York.    38  pp.,  3|  x  8f  in. 

This  ia  not  a  cheerful  publication  to  review.  It  is  all  about 
artificial  limbs,  amputations,  etc.,  and  all  that  need  be  said  is 
that  those  unfortunates  who  need  the  information  which  it  is 
intended  to  give  can  obtain  a  copy  from  the  publisher,  whose 
address  is  701  Broadway. 


The  Lodge  &  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Company.  Machine 
Tools  for  the  Rapid  Production  of  Lathe  Woik.  Cincinnati,  O. 
24  pp.,  3|  X  6i  in. 

A  very  good  wood-engraving  of  one  of  this  company's  lathes 
forms  the  frontispiece  of  this  catalogue  and  is  the  type  of  a 
number  of  different  sizes  which  are  fully  described  in  the  rest 
of  the  pamphlet. 

LuKENS  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  boatavme,  Ru    62  pp., 

4i  X  7  in. 

The  Lukens  Company  make  boiler  plates,  and  incidentally 
thereto  they  also  flange  boiler  heads  and  flue  and  manholes, 
supply  manhole  covers  of  a  design  of  their  own,  and  also  make 
the  Huston  boiler  brace,  which  is  formed  out  of  strips  of  steel, 
bent  so  as  to  form  the  feet  and  increase  the  strength  of  the 
brace  itself.  A.  number  of  tables  and  a  telegraphic  code  com- 
pletes the  book. 

Brass  Pipe  for  Plumbing.  By  the  American  Tube  Works, 
Boston.    68  pp.,  3f  X  5}  in. 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  describe  the  pipe  made 
by  this  company  and  point  out  its  uses  and  advantages.  Cer- 
tificates from  plumbers  and  others  are  given,  showing  the 
superiority  of  this  kind  of  tubing  so  attractively  that  after 
looking  through  it  one  is  inclined  to  rip  out  all  the  old  pipes 
in  his  house  and  put  in  new  ones— a  result  which,  no  doubt, 
the  American  Tube  Works  would  like  to  have  accomplished. 


The  Dayton  Railway  Crossing  Gate,  for  the  Protection 
of  Street  Crossings.  Manufactured  by  the  Craig- Reynolds 
Foundry  Company,  Dayton,  O.    20  pp.,  5  X  6}  in. 

Some  six  months  or  more  ago  this  company  issued  a  cata- 
logue which  was  noticed  in  our  issue  of  last  June.  We  then 
poked  a  little  fun  at  the  company  on  account  of  some  poetry 
which  was  published  in  their  catalogue.  In  the  edition  before 
us  the  effusion  which  was  the  occasion  of  our  pleasantry  is 
omitted.  The  gates  which  the  company  makes  are  very  well 
illustrated  and  clearly  described,  although  we  wonder  .why  the 
engravings  were  not  made  so  as  to  occupy  more  of  die  pages 
on  which  they  are  printed.  If  made  to  a  larger  scale  they 
would  have  been  much  more  effective  than  they  now  are.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  good  view  of  the  works  from  a  wash  drawing. 
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and  the  "  flnis"  is  an  admirable  little  engraving  representing 
an  angel  in  conjunction  with  a  Dayton  railway  gate  protecting 
a  crossing. 


TiiK  Pneumatic  Power  and  Motor  Company,  op  New 
York.     18  pp.,  fl  X  9  in. 

This  pamphlet  is  the  prospectus  of  a  scheme  for  using 
"  pneumatic"  power  for  propelling  vehicles  on  "  steam,  street, 
or  elevated  railroads."  What  is  propose<l  is  the  use  of  a  tube, 
or,  rather,  a  continuous  cylinder  laid  in  a  conduit  between  and 
beljw  the  rails.  In  this  a  piston  or  pistons  move  which  are 
to  be  connected  by  some  kind  of  attachment  or  "  grip"  to  the 
vehicles,  and  is  similar  to  that  which  was  tried  on  a  road  in 
Ireland  between  Kingstown  and  Dalkey  in  the  forties,  and 
which  is  illustrated  and  descrilxid  in  the  early  Iwoks  on  rail- 
roads. The  authors  give  us  very  little  description  of  their 
proposed  system,  but  elaborate  calculations  of  its  economy. 
Whether  compressed  air  i.s  to  Ije  forced  into  tlie  cylinders  or  the 
air  exhausted  from  them  we  cannot  find  out  from  the  pam- 
phlet before  us.  At  a  very  prominent  place,  though,  it  is  said 
that  "  the  capital  stock  is  divided  into  500,000  shares  of ^he 
par  value  of  f  10  each,  full  paid  and  non-iissessable. "  Headers 
who  don't  want  to  miss  the  chance  of  subscribing  had  t)etter 
hasten  to  the  offlce  of  the  company,  which  is  at  55  Dey  Street, 
New  York. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Pkice-List  ok  Pimi«s  and 
Hydraulic  Machinekv  koh  every  Service.  Pump,  Sup- 
plies, Well  Tools,  etc.  Manufactuted  by  the  Goulds  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Seneca  Falls,  X.  Y.     356  pp.,  7  x  8  in. 

The  Goulds  Manufacturing  Company  make  pumps  for  do- 
mestic, industrial,  and  manufacturing  purposes,  and  in  the 
catalogue  before  us  only  hand  pumps  and  those  operated  by 
power,  belting,  gearing  or  electncity  are  de.scritK;d.  No  steam 
pumps— that  is,  those  in  which  the  steam  pressure  in  a  steam 
cylinder  is  applied  directly  through  a  piston-rod  to  a  hydraulic 
cylinder,  are  shown.  As  some  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of 
pumps  are  illustrated,  obviously  only  a  passing  reference  can 
be  made  to  the  classes  in  which  they  are  included.  These  in- 
clude pumps  for  domestic  purposes  .  irrigation,  centrifugal, 
and  power  pumps  of  various  kinds  ;  boiler  feed  pumps,  spray 
pumps,  garden  and  tire  engines,  hydraulic  rums  and  liydrants, 
and  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of  supplies,  such  as  pipes,  cocks, 
pipe  fittings,  etc. 

In  going  through  the  book  and  seeing  the  great  variety  and 
extent  of  the  business  of  pump-making,  one  is  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  if  the  Goulds  Manufacturing  Company  had  exist- 
ed in  Noah's  time  that  the  deluge  might  not  have  happened, 
as  this  company  could  perhaps  have  pumped  it  dry. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is  excellent,  and  be- 
sides the  mere  matter  pertaining  to  a  catalogue  there  is  con- 
siderable information  scattered  through  it  of  a  technical  nature 
relating  to  pumps  and  hydraulic  machinery.  A  good  index 
at  the  front  adds  to  a  reader's  confidence  in  the^pagcs  which 
follow. 


Concerning  Manning  IJoileus,  with  a  Keport  upon  the 
Performance  of  the  Bigelow-Manniii!;  Boilers  at  the  Bristol 
Manufacturing  Company's  Cotton  .Mills  in  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  miule  by  J.  E.  Denton,  Professor  of  Experimental  Me- 
chanics, Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  The  Bigelow  Com- 
pany, New  Haven,  Conn.     34  pp.,  5J  X  9  in. 

The  descriptive  title  of  this  pamphlet  indicates  its  general 
pirpose,  which  is  to  describe  the  Manning  boiler  and  set  forth 
its  advantages.  This  is  very  well  done,  first  by  a  description 
and  next  by  some  admirable  wood-engravings,  one  showing  a 
front  view  of  a  boiler  partly  iu  section,  another  a  sectional 
plan  and  a  section  of  the  ash-pit.  Other  outline  views  show  a 
plan  front  and  end  views  of  a  battery  of  eight  Iwilers  of  the 
ilristol  Manufacturing  Company,  anil  also  a  perspective  view 
of  these  boilers  as  they  appear  iu  the  bjiler-room  made  from  a 
wash  drawing.  Professor  Denton's  report  is  full  and  complete 
and  gives  all  the  data  likely  to  be  louked  for  in  such  an  inves- 
tigation. 

The  Manning  boiler  is  vertical  and  internally  fired,  with  a 
cylindrical  fire-box  surrounded  with  water  spaces.  The  fire 
box  is  of  larger  diameter  than  tiie  barrel  of  the  boiler,  the  latter 
being  attached  to  the  outer  shell  of  the  former  by  a  double- 
flanged  plate  which  permits  of  a  limited  amount  of  difTerence  of 
expansion  l>etwecn  the  tubes  and  tli«  shell.  The  upper  ends  of 
the  tubes  pass  through  the  steam  space  for  some  distance,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  superheat  the  steam  somewhat.  Tliis 
form  of  boiler  seems  to  tjc  gaining  Iu  favor  wherever  u.se<l. 


A  Catalogue  oe  the  Devices  and  their  Parts  Manu- 
kactured  by  the  Union  Switch  i&JSional  Company,  Swiss- 
vale,  I'a.    351  pp.,  9  X  12  in. 

The  magnificent  volume  before  us,  which  has  just  been  is 
sued  by  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  is  essentially  a 
catalogue,  and  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  a  treatise  descrip- 
tive of  the  science  and  art  of  signalling.  Under  separate  heads 
it  treats  of  the  Saxby  &  Farmer  Improved  Interlocking  Ma- 
chine ;  the  Electro  Pneumatic  Interlocking  Machine  ;  Electro- 
Pneumatic  Automatic  Block  Signalling  ;  the  Union  Electric 
Banner,  Target  and  Disk  Signals,  and  the  "  Union"  Lock  and 
Block  System. 

Most  of  the  illustrations  in  the  book  are  half-tone  engravings 
made  from  photographs.  A  general  view  is  usually  given  of 
the  mechanism  illustrated,  and  the  separate  details  of  the  vari- 
ous parts  are  then  represented.  These  were  assembled  or 
grouped,  and  each  group  occupies  a  page,  or,  in  some  cases,  a 
part  of  a  page,  which  is  designated  by  a  "  plate"  number.  The 
plate  and  piece  number  l)eing  given  thus  indicates  precisely 
what  is  referred  to.  Accompanying  the  different  plates  is  a 
list  of  tlie  parts  represented,  giving  their  numbers,  names  and, 
in  some  cases,  explanatory  or  descriptive  matter  in  addition. 
Thus,  plates  1  and  3  represent  front  and  back  views  of  the 
Saxby  &  Farmer  interlocking  machine,  the  engravings  of 
which  were  maile  from  photographs.  Following  this  are 
plates  3  and  5,  in  which  the  different  parts  arc  represented 
separately,  eacli  being  numbered.  In  an  introduction,  and  at 
the  head  of  each  list,  parties  are  instructed  to  order  "  by  plate 
and  number."  In  this  way  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in 
designating  exactly  what  is  wanted. 

Intersper8e<l  through  the  book  are  excellent  full-page  views 
of  track  and  signals  at  different  places  which  have  been 
erected  l)y  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company.  Among 
them  are  views  taken  at  Detroit  ;  the  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York  ;  Broad  Street  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
in  Philadelphia  :  on  the  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit  ; 
Union  Station,  Chicago  ;  five  views  of  the  Jersey  City  termi- 
nal of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ;  the  Newark  Bay  Draw- 
bridge on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  .Jersey  ;  and  the  train 
shed  of  the  Philadelphia  &,  Reading  Railroad,  in  Philadelphia. 
Plans  of  most  of  these  terminals  are  also  given,  showing  the 
arrangement  of  tracks  and  the  disposition  of  signals.  The 
only  criticism  of  these  views  which  we  find  room  for  is  that  it 
would  have  Ix-en  somewhat  more  convenient  to  the  reader  if 
the  title  of  the  engraving  had  been  placed  below  the  engrav- 
ing instead  of  on  the  opposite  page  at  right  angles  to  the  view. 
Tlds  observation  does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  maps  or  plans 
of  the  tracks. 

A  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning  and  an  excellent  alpha- 
l)etical  index  at  the  end  complete  this  admirable  volume.  The 
paper  and  typography  are  excellent,  and  the  volume  sent  to  us 
is  luxuriously  bound  in  flexible  morocco  covers  with  the  name 
of  the  editor  of  this  paper  imprinted  in  becomingly  modest  gilt 
letters  on  the  cover.  The  only  suggestion  for  the  improvement 
of  this  admirable  catalogue  which  can  be  made  is  the  observa- 
tion that  if,  before  the  different  parts  were  photographed,  they 
had  been  painted  with  a  dead  coat  of  lead-colored  paint  the 
photographs  and  engravings  would  have  been  more  effective. 
Without  such  a  coat  of  paint  not  only  do  the  defects  in  cast- 
ings show,  but  they  are  often  exaggerated,  as  on  Plate  26,  and 
all  the  local  color,  rust,  grease  stains,  etc  ,  show.  All  of  these, 
excepting,  perhaps,  bad  defects  in  castings,  are  obliterated  bj* 
the  paint,  and  the  forms  are  brought  out  much  more  distinctly 
by  the  uniform  tint  of  the  surface. 


The  Pelton  Wateu-Wheel  ;  Embracing  in  its  Varia- 
tions OF  (  'onstruction  and  Application  the  Pelton  Sys- 
tem OP  Power.  Manufactured  by  the  Pelton  Water- Wheel 
Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  143  Liberty  Street,  New 
York.     100  pp.,  7  X  lOi  in. 

In  an  appendix  to  this  catalogue  the  publishers  say  :  "  The 
literature  pertaining  to  modern  hydraulic  methods,  as  em- 
braced in  the  Pelton  system.  It  is  well  known,  is  very  meagre 
and  only  accessible  through  mining  reports  and  trade  journals, 
hence  cannot  be  readily  availed  of  by  the  general  mining  and 
engineering  public." 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  publishers  of  the  book  before  us 
say  that  they  have  endeavored  to  collect  such  information  and 
present  it  in  a  form  which  would  make  it  readily  available  by 
those  interested  in  the  subject.  This  has  been  very  effectively 
done.  The  book  begins  with  some  general  olwervations  on 
the  use  of  water-power,  and  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  Pelton  water-wheels,  of  which  some 
excellent  wood-cuts  and  outline  engravings  are  given.  Vari- 
ous forms  and  applications  of  these  wheels  are  dc8cril)ed  and 
illustrated.     They  are  shown  as  arranged  for  driving  dynamos. 
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lilowers.  pumps,  hoists,  air  compressors,  inclined  railway  at 
Mount  Lowe,  for  the  electric  transmission  of  power,  etc. 

A  great  deal  of  information  is  given  with  reference  to  esti- 
mates for  water  power,  size,  capacity  and  weight  of  wheels, 
K.P.  of  water.  A.  very  interesting  portion  is  that  relating  to 
the  use  of  wrought-iron  riveted  hydraulic  pipe,  which  has 
been  used  so  extensively  and  successfully  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  conducting  water  from  its  sources'  of  supply  to  places 
where  its  power  was  to  be  utilized.  Elaborate  tables  giving 
the  price,  weight,  loss  of  head  in  pipe  from  friction,  etc.,  are 
j;iven.  Much  other  information  of  very  great  interest  to  all 
<oncemed  in  this  method  of  genferating  power  is  contained  in 
tills  interesting  book,  but  to  which  there  is  not  room  to  refer. 
It  is,  however,  deserving  of  the  highest  commendation  in  every 
respsct.  Printing,  paper,  engraving,  and  typography  are  au 
excellent.  ■ :  '. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Qeneual  Desckiption  of 
Imi'roved  Machine  Tools  for  Working  Metal.  Designed 
and  Constructed  by  William  Sellers  «&  Co.,  Incorporated. 
Philadelphia.     439  pp.,  7i  X  7i  in. 

We  are  acquainted  with  a  reflective  person  who,  at  limes, 
when  the  complexity  of  modem  life  forces  itself  upon  his  at- 
tention, makes  the  ol>servation  that  if,  through  any  great  cata- 
clysm of  nature,  we  should  be  buried  as  ancient  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii  were,  and  if  some  thousands  of  years  thereafter 

our  remains  should  be  dug  up,  "  what  a  d 1  of  a  time  the 

archasologiste  will  have  to  tell  what  all  the  appliances  of  the 
present  day  were  intended  for."  Doubtless  our  friend  would 
repeat  his  observation  if  he  should  go  through  the  new  cata- 
logue which  has  just  been  issued  by  William  Sellers  &  Co.  It 
is  illustrated  by  243  engravings,  showing  a  variety  of  machinery 
for  working  and  handling  metal,  a  list  of  which  would  exceed 
the  limits  which  we  can  here  give  to  it,  and  its  variety  and  in- 
tricacy would  deter  even  an  expert  in  this  branch  of  mechani- 
cjil  engineering  from  attempting  to  understand  the  purposes, 
uses,  and  adaptations  of  all  the  machines  which  are  illustrateid 
therein  unless  a  liberal  amount  of  time  was  allowed  him  for 
the  task.  If  in  the  year  4995  a  copy  of  this  book  should  be 
dug  up  from  under  the  ruins  of,  say,  the  City  Hall  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  archaeological  society  of  the  "  coming  race"  will 
doubtless  hold  special  meetings  and  listen  to  tedious  papers— 
as  we  do  now — to  show  what  the  appliances  which  are  illus- 
trated therein  were  intended  for  ;  and  when  they  learn  further 
what  that  hall  (tost,  and  reatl  of  the  corruption  of  the  ruling 
classes  in  our  cities  of  to-day,  they  may  conclude  that  the  pon- 
derous shearing  machines  illustrated  on  pages  226  and  227  were 
intended  to  behead  politicians,  and  the  travelling  cranes  for 
hanging  them  by  wholesale,  and  the  steam  hammers  for  crush- 
ing them  expeditiously  out  of  existence,  and  thus  reducing 
them  to  a  condition  which  would  be  without  form  and  void. 
This  analogy  might  be  carried  still  farther,  but  it  would  only 
lead  to  the  reflection  that  we  can  now  see  no  reason  why  our 
descendants  should  need  any  better  machine  tools  than  Will- 
iam Sellers  &  Co.  make,  and  to  entertaining  the  hope  that  in  a 
few  thousand  years  they  will  have  improved  on  our  political 
methods  and  practices. 

As  the  book  is  somewhat  novel  in  its  form  and  design,  and 
the  engravings  were  made  by  a  method  not  generallj-  ailopted, 
a  little  description,  wlrich  is  quoted  from  a  letter  received  from 
the  compiler  of  the  book,  will  be  of  interest  : 

"  As  the  proposed  book,"  he  says,  "  was  not  to  be  made  for 
sale  or  to  ornament  the  shelves  of  a  library,  but  for  purely 
business  purposes,  to  be  handed  about  and  perhaps  studied  by 
two  or  more  persons  at  the  same  time,  two  radical  departures 
from  usual  custom  were  proposed  and  adopted  ;  one  relatetl  to 
the  sliape  of  the  book,  whereby  all  the  illastrations  of  hori- 
zontal and  upright  tools  appear  in  the  same  position  as  the 
type  matter.  The  other  point  of  departure  was  to  have  the 
plates  made  cu  birge  <m  the  jxtge  permittetl.  As  the  book  was  to 
be  a  pictorial  record  of  machines  made  in  the  past,  as  well  as 
those  of  most  recent  construction,  requiring  more  tlian  two 
hundretl  new  plates,  the  '  half  tone'  process  commended  itself. 
Samples  of  work  were  prepared  by  a  number  of  bidders,  but 
they  all  showed  a  lack  of  strength  and  sharpness  of  detail  as 
compared  with  wood-cuts,  and  experiments  were  made  to  more 
nearly  approximate  the  vigor  of  engravings  or  wood-cuts  while 
retaining  the  photographic  fidelity  of  the  halftone  process. 
The  method  adopted  was  tedious  and  somewhat  costly.  A 
faint  platinum  print— usually  au  enlargement— was  made  on 
plain  paper.  This  was  used  as  a  '  groundwork'  for  a  free- 
hand artist,  working  in  i-epia  or  India  ink  with  brush,  crayon 
and  pen.  The  artist's  '  subject*  was  then  examined  by  a 
mechanical  draftsman,  and  corrections,  if  any  were  needetl. 
Were  made. 
;    "  The  usual  half-tone  negative  was  taken  from  this  prepared 


subject,  in  which  all  of  the  important  features  had  been  strong- 
Iv  emphasized,  and  finally  a  certain  amount  of  engraving  was 
done  upon  the  copper  plates  and  the  backgrounds  routed  out. 
This  latter  feature  was  quickly  appreciated,  and  has  become, 
since  our  work  began  two  yeais  ago,  a  common  feature  in  such 
plates. ' ' 

This  method  undoubtedly  has  the  result  of  bringing  out  dis- 
tinctly the  details  of  the  different  machines,  the  vagueness  of 
which  is  often  a  defect  of  half-tone  work,  and  no  doubt  this 
method  is  much  cheaper  than  wood-engraving.  Photographs 
which  are  retouched  in  this  way  always  have,  however,  more 
or  less  of  exaggeration  in  the  high  lights  and  some  details. 
Thus  in  most  of  the  engravings  in  the  book  before  us  the  floor- 
ing is  grained  "  by  hand," and  in  some  of  the  illustrations  this 
feature  is  so  prominent  that  it  strikes  one  first  on  looking  at 
the  illustration,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  lumber  ever  grew 
with  such  a  grain  as  is  shown  in  some  of  the  illustrations. 
From  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view  the  illustrations  can 
hardly  be  approved,  but  they  show  the  machines  clearly,  and 
that  is  their  most  important  purpose. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  introduction  about  machine  tools 
generally — the  design  of  the  catalogue — and  an  account  of  the 
awards  made  to  William  Sellers  &  Co.  at  different  exhibitions, 
beginning  with  Vienna  in  1873.  A  number  of  interior  views 
of  the  works  are  given  in  this  introduction,  and  the  catalogue 
then  opens  with  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  bolt  and  nut- 
screwing  machines,  of  which  four  diffeient  types  are  illus- 
trated and  described.  The  engravings  of  the  machines  are 
printed  on  the  right-hand  page  and  the  description  opposite  to 
it.  This  description  is  fuller  than  is  ordinarily  given  in  similar 
catalogues,  and  sets  forth  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  ma- 
chines illustrated,  their  dimensions,  and  often  a  little  disserta- 
tion on  the  class  of  machines  described. 

Under  the  head  of  Vertical  Drill  Presses  seven  types  are 
shown  and  described.  Eight  other  special  drilling  machines, 
including  radial  drills,  are  also  illustrated.  Thirty  different 
types  of  boring  machines,  horizontal  and  vertical,  are  includ- 
ed under  that  head,  and  25  different  kinds  of  lathes  in  the  fol- 
lowing one.  There  is  a  strong  temptation  to  quote  the  disser- 
tation on  lather  with  which  this  section  is  prefaced.  Gener- 
ally it  is  an  argument  for  the  flat-top  shear  instead  of  the  V 
shear. 

Seven  different  examples  of  grinding  machinery  and  a  large 
number  of  examples  of  lathe,  planer  and  miscellaneous  tools, 
which  have  been  finished  on  the  tool-grinding  machine,  are 
illustrated.  A  cold  saw  for  cutting  rails,  beams,  ^.,  is  also 
represented.  This  is  followed  by  milling  machines,  of  which 
six  varieties  are  given.  The  following  list  of  the  additional 
machines  illustrated  will  give  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  the 
tools  which  are  made  by  this  company  :  Two  rotary  planers  ; 
•')  shaping  machines  ;  4Motters  ;  16  planing  machines  ;  1  rifling 
machme  ;  20  punching  and  shearing  machines  ;  6  steam  ham- 
mers ;  11  riveting  machines,  steam  and  hydraulic  ;  a  hydraulic 
accumulator  and  pump  ;  straightening  machines  for  shafts  and 
beams  ;  11  plate-bending  rolls  ;  7  hydraulic  presses  and  screw 
machines  ;  4  hoisting  machines  ;  13  jib  cranes  ;  14  travelling 
cranes  ;  a  sand-mixing  machine  ;  9  illustrations  of  turn-tables  ; 
10  illustrations  of  "  Emery"  testing  machines  ;  11  illustrations 
and  a  long  article  on  shafting,  with  a  considerable  essay  on  that 
subject.  Under  the  head  Injectors  there  are  11  illustrations. 
Vicar's  mechanical  stoker  is  also  illustrated  and  described.  An 
excellent  index,  in  which  the  reference  words  are  printed  in 
black-faced  type,  completes  this  admirable  publication. 


PHYSICAL   REASONS    FOR    RAPID   CORROSION 
OF  STEEL  BOILER  TUBES. 


In  investigating  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  "boiler 
tubes  made  from  steel  corrode  and  become  unserviceable  much 
more  rapidly  than  those  made  from  charcoal  iron,"  we  have 
made  the  following  experiments,  as  given  below  : 

Taking  a  "  heat"  of  ingots  made  of  7  in.  x  7  in.  X  9  in., 
weighing  about  650  lbs.  each,  of  the  be.st  open-hearth  ba^ic 
steel  of  following  analysis  :  Carbon,  .10  ;  phosphorus,  .014  ; 
manganese,  .21  ;  sulphur,  .026  ;  copper,  .05,  we  first  gave 
tnem  a  "  wash  heal"  and  cut  them  into  two  nearly  equal 
pieces,  then  transferred  them  to  heating  furnaces  again,  and 
after  another  slight  heating  rolled  them  down  direct  to  No.  9 
gauge  and  slieared  them  into  skelp  for  4-in.  tub«'s,  being  care- 
ful to  keep  si'i)arat«  the  skelp  made  from  tops  and  Iwttoms  of 
ingots. 

We  found  that  the  "  Itoltoms"  of  tiie  ingots  invariably 
worked  smooth  and  clean  into  plates  and  .slieared  with  only  a 
normal  wastage,  but  that  the  "  tops"  were  almost  uncontrol- 
lable in  rolling,  working  soft,  spongy,  and  with  much  irregu- 
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.larity.  and  the  surface  of  the  plates  when  flnislied  had  a 
muddy,  dirty  appearance,  indicating  an  excessive  amount  of 
cinder.  Allowing  one  of  the  "  tops"  of  ingols  to  cool  after 
the  first  wiish  heat,  on  close  examination  its  whole  surface 
was  found  to  be  closely  covered  with  minute  holes,  so  close 
together  that  in  a  diameter  of  1  in.  as  many  as  25  of  these 
minute  holes  could  be  counted,  into  which  in  many  instances 
a  needle  could  be  entered  to  the  depth  of  from  1  in.  to  1^  in. 


creased  in  size,  but  still  present  in  great  numbers  in  the  "  top" 
section,  while  the  "  bottom"  was  comparatively  smooth  and 
solid. 

Each  one  of  these  compressed  cells  has  walls  of  solid  metal 
encasing  infinitesimal  shot  of  slag,  which  in  the  boiler  tube  in 
service,  with  tlie  incessant  expansion  and  contraction  of 
greater  or  less  heat,  will  finally  open  slightly,  admitting  a 
little  dainpnes-s  which  under  the  heated  condition  of  action 


FRACTDRK  OF  OPEN  UEARTU  STEEL  INGOT.     AREA,  6>i   IN.   X   6^  IN.  j  .    '■'....:•■". 

Number  of  Cell*  imraediaU'ly  under  Surface  expored  in  Fracture,  253.    Average  Depth  of  Cell,  !>,  iu.    Average  Diameter  of  I'ell,  Vh '"•     Aiialy»li  : 
Carbon,  .10  ;  Plioxphorus,  .014  ;  ManeaneM,  .81 ;  Sulphur,  .026  ;  Copjwr,  .05.    A  Physical  Keaeon  for  the  Corrosion  of  Steel  Boiler  Tubes. 


Our  next  step  was  to  nick  and  break  with  a  heavy  drop  the 
upper  or  "  top"  of  one  of  tlies*^  ingots  l>efore  healing,  with 
the  result  that  the  fracture  developed  an  almost  entirely 
spongy  or  honevcomlwd  structure,  extending  from  i  in.  under 
the  skin  or  surface  to  about  1^  in.  in  depth  uniformly  around 
the  four  sides  of  the  injrot,  and  in  many  instances  these  cells 
ramified  and  extended  to  the  centre.  Actual  count  of  these 
cells  in  face  of  fracture  0^^  in.  X  6i  in.  was  253. 

This  spongy  condition,  no  doubt,  revealed  the  at  first  un- 
accounted-for difference  in  working  lietwceu  "  top"  and 
"  bottom,"  as  the  same  ingot  when  broken  cold,  half-way 
up,  showe'A  much  less  of  tlie  cellular  structure,  which,  no 
doubt,  almost  entirely  disappeared  on  a  nearer  approach  to 
the  bottom,  owing  to  hydrostatic  pressure  of  molten  steel  in 
the  mould  driving  out  the  gases  before  solidification  occurred. 

Our  next  step  was  to  have  tulx-s  made  from  "  tops"  and 
"  bottoms,"  with  a  reiwrt  as  to  the  working  of  the  two,  which 
only  went  to  confirm  our  earlier  investigations,  that  the 
"  tops"  welded  fre<'ly,  and  even  blistered  sometimes,  wliile 
the  "  bottoms"  worked  hard  and  sttibltorn  and  were  difticult 
to  weld.  Taking  sections  of  these  tubes  made  from  the  re- 
spective portions  of  ingot,  they  were  put  in  a  lathe,  burnishe<l, 
and  subjected  to  microscopical  examination,  which  revealed 
these  saoio  "cells"  or  "Uoneycon'b"  structures  much  de- 


will  undoubtedly  set  up  very  rapid  corrosion  and  early  dis- 
integration  of  the  whole  tube. 

Before  we  had  the  opiwrtunity  of  making  this  thorough 
test  we  were  at  a  loss  to  know  why  steel  tubes  made  from 
finest  obtainable  open-hearth  stock  should  show  such  short 
lives  when  compared  with  those  maile  from  charcoal  iron,  but 
this  would  seem  to  be  ample  confirmalion,  for  the  known  fact 
that,  as  a  rule,  8t«el  has  been  most  disappointing  In  service 
when  compared  with  the  possibly  less  pure  chemically,  but 
more  homogeneous  and  durable  charcoal  iron. 

To  make  a  free  welding  steel  for  boiler  tubes,  this  spongi- 
uess  must  exist,  and  the  more  pronounced  it  is,  the  more  thor- 
oughly it  will  weld  and  the  more  rapidly  it  will  corrode. 
Conversely,  the  more  solid  and  free  it  is  from  "  honeycomb" 
in  the  ingot,  the  more  difticult.  if  not  impossible,  it  is  to  weld, 
and  the  longer  the  tinwelded  life  in  the  boiler. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  United  States  cruiser 
Vhieago  put  new  steel  tul)C8  into  some  of  her  boilers  about 
two  years  ago,  that  were  riddled  with  holes  as  large  as  shot 
inside  of  40  days'  service,  while  others  of  her  boilers  hatl  the 
original  charcoal  iron  tulK'S  that  were  put  in  when  they  were 
built,  and  which  were  still  goo<l  after  service  of  some  five  years. 
PARKESBURG  IRON  CO., 

Parketburg,  Pit.  W.  H.  Gibbojjs,  President. 
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SOME  FACTS  RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  TYPES 
OF  WATER  TUBE  BOILERS.* 


In  buying  a  boiler,  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  linow  what 
irnu'l  do  as  what  will  do. 

A  certain  set  of  elementary  forms  or  units  have  been  re- 
peatedly used  in  the  construction  of  sectional  and  water-tube 
boilers,  and  have  by  repeated  failures  demonstrated  their  un- 
titness  for  the  service  required. 

The  primary  cause  of  their  failure  can  be  traced,  in  every 
instance,  to  the  impossibility  of  removing  the  accumulation 
of  scale  that  must  result  from  the  evaporation  of  water  (de- 
spite the  claims  made  by  the  inventors  that  the  rapidity  of  the 
circulation  in  their  particular  design  prevents  the  deposit  of 
scale) ;  and  until  some  inventor  succeeds  in  evaporating  salts 
of  lime  into  steam,  failures  of  these  particular  forms  must  be 
expected. 

Re-inventing  a  device,  or  disposing  of  a  well-known  unit  in 
a  slightly  different  position,  retaining  all  its  elementary  de- 
fects, cannot  alter  the  final  results.  Boilers  come  withm  the 
Darwinian  law  of  "  the  mircital  of  ilie  jUte$t,"  as  surely  as  does 
.■tny  form  of  animal  life,  and  the  reappearance  of  unsuccessful 
forms  must  be  regarded  as  a  freak,  not  of  nature,  but  of  in- 
ventors. Ii  is  time  that  some  of  these  unsuccessful  elements 
should  be  specified,  and  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  chronicle 
all  the  deaths  and  resurrections  that  have  occurred  among 
these  unfortunate  families,  we  have  selected  typical  cases, 
t-niphasized  by  the  prominence  they  have  attained  at  their 

first  appearance,  or  subsequent  prominence  in  engineering 

circles,  due  to  their  repeated  failures. 


..  •■^'■/;  •   -     UNIT  NO.  1.  '''■:.-:■:,■.■■::■  ^  ■  ._' 

'     .' •  Closed-End  Tube,        %-^vV  .^  '  ^  ;  ;  ; 

kadial.  watek  tubes  with  one  end  closed,  the  other 
end  having  free  connection  with  a  water  reservoih. 

John  Cox  Stevens,  an  American  engineer,  was  the  first  iii- 
vcutor  of  this  .unit,  using  it  in  the  boiler  (Qg.  1)  of  a  small 


Fl».  l.-^OI!N   cox  STEVENS,  1805. 
Transactions  Of  AmerUan  Socle/j/ Mrc/iaMcal  t'H'jinterg,  Vol.  K/.,;>.  UOl. 

steamboat  on  the  Hudson  Uiver  in  1805.  It  consisted  of  a 
vertical  steam  and  water  reservoir,  the  lower  portion  of  which 
I>r,)jected  downward  into  a  fire-box.  The  main  heating  sur- 
face was  made  up  of  closed  ended  tubes  radiating  from  the 
tire  hor.  section  at  a  slight  inclination  from  the  hori/Lontal. 


Fill    2.- THE  JOLY   BOILER,  1857. 
Burgh  on  BoiUrt,  p.  106. 

Mr.  Joly  first  used  tliis  unit  in  the  construction  of  a  teetioiial 
boiler  (tig.  3)  in  1857,  feeding  Ciich  vertical  drop  tube  with  a 
separate  internal  pipe,  extending  nearly  to  the  bottom. 

Merryweather  brought  out  a  vertical  fire-box  boiler  (fig.  3) 
in  1803,  using  drop  tubes  hanging  vertically  from  the  crown- 

*  From  advance  sheets  of  a  pablication  by  tlie  Bat>cock  &  Wilcox  Cont- 


Fio.  3.   -THE    MEKRYWEATUER   BOUAR,    18&L 
British  Patent,  18(8, .  ■   ..  .  >  • 

sheet,  and  adding  inside  circulation  tabes.  Tlifa  was  used 
principally  for  tire-engine  purposes,  and  as  rapidity  of  steam- 
ing was  the  main  requirement,  lasting  qualities  and  economy 
being  secondary,  it  met  with  fair  success  for  its  special  work. 


Fio.  4— THE  FIELD  BOILEH,  1806. 
Bmg/t  on  lioikrs, p.  142. 

Field  used  a  cylinder  boiler  (fig.  4)  slightly  inclined  from 
the  horizontal,  with  radiating  drop  tubes  fitted  to  the  lower 
side. 


Fig.  5.— THE  FIELD  BOILER,  186T. 
TiannactiOM  Sodely  ef  Engineers.    Pendred's  Paper  on  Water-  TuU  BoiUrs,  1867 

Field  also  re-invented,  with  slight  changes,  the  Joly  boiler 
of  1837,  and  adopted  Mcrryweather's  inside  circulating  tubes. 


Fiu.  6.    THE  FLBTCHBK  BOILER,  1869. 
Burijh  on  Boiifin,  p.  8."i. 

Fletcher  usetl  a  vertical  fire  box  boiler  (fig.  6j  with  horizon- 
tal cone-shaped  tubes  radiiiting  from  tlie  sides  of  the  flre-liox 
toward  the  centre.  This  is  probably  the  least  objectionable 
form  of  the  closed  end  tube. 
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Fig.  7.     THE   B.   T.   BABBITT  BOILER.    IWJ. 
Trade  Ciriitlar  hfvul  in  Xrir  Tort. 

B.  T.  Babbitt,  of  New  York,  usetl  a  cast-iron  conslructiou 
of  vertical  tubes  (fig.  7)  connected  together,  top  and  bottom. 

each  vertical  tube  having  horizonliil  nitliul  tubes  on  each  side. 

thoroughly  demonstrating  the  folly  of  placing  a  combination 
of  thick  cast  metal  and  scale  between  Are  and  water. 

J.  A.  Miller  used  cast  headers,  to  which   were  fixed  closed 
ended  tubes  with  nn  inner  circulating  tube  ^(fig.  8).     Tiiese 


TllK    .MlLI,i;i{   liolI.KH,    IS 
U.  8.  FaUnt  No.  106.!)«8. 


stood  at 
of  such 
them. 


an  angle  of  about  15°  from  the  horizontal,  and  were 
length  as  to  allow  of  two  passages  of  the  gases  across 


iFio.   11. 

TUB    PLAMBKCIn    a 

Fia.  10.-  THE  WIEGAND  BOILER.  187-2.  DARKIN  BOILKl; 

Judrjen'  Rei>orl,  CetiUnnial  ErhMtUm,  ISTB.         Trade.  CinuloTs  about  \^-,i 

W.  E.  Kelley.  of  New  Brunswick,   N.   J.,  adopted  J.  A. 
Miller's  design  of  1870,  adding  a  drum  or  so  and  a  subterra- 


Fie    12.    THE  W.    E.   KELLBY  BOILER.   1876. 
Ju4<je»   Ufixyrt,  Cttdfnuiai  Erhibitlon,  ISTti. 

ncan  feed  and  blow-off  pipe  (fig.  12).     Ue  was  also  among  the 
first  to  put  in  superheating  sur- 
face,   to    dry   the    wet   steam 
made,  due  to  his  construction.  ^. 
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Allen  nearly  dui>licated  .loly  of  1857  and  Fielil  of  ISOli, 
using  cast-iron  drop  iuIk-s  (screwed  into  a  horizontal  tulje  at 
the  top),  slightly  inclined  from  the  vertical  (fig.  M). 

Wiegand  connected  groups  of  vertical  tubes,  having  inside 
circulating  tubes,  to  an  overhead  steam  and  water  reservoir 
(fig.  10).  (.'ups  were  screwwl  on  the  bottom  of  the  tul)es  for 
cleaningC:).  but  they  gentr.iUy  ciime  off  without  the  :ussistan<e 
of  a  wrench. 

Plambeck  &  Darkin  nKKlified  Fletcher's  di-sign  of  1H69,  sub 
stituting  cylindrical  for  coiii<-itl  tulH-s  and  making  Ids  outer 
shell  removable  (fig.  11).  This  being  taken  off,  the  tultes 
could  be  twrcd  out. 


Flo.  13.  -THK   U.^ZLBTON  Kio.  U.    THK  OKoRiiE  H. 

BOILEK,    ItWl.  LISS   BOILER 

Trade  Ctrcutar.  In  Serrice  iiboul  l.stH. 

M.  Hazleton  turnetl  I'lamlxxk  &  Darkin's  1874  l)oilcr inside 
out,  using  a  vertical  cylinder  with  radial  tulHJS  (fig.  1:5),  mak- 
ing wet  steuni  and  drying  it  afterward  in  the  ui»|K'r  set  of 
siiiM-rheating  tiiU-s.  'I'his  boiler  has  also  appeared  and  dis- 
|>eared  under  the  names  of  "  Adams,"  "  Porcupine,"  *'  Mi- 
nerva," and  others. 

Even  George  H.  Corliss  was  seduced  by  this  unit.  lie  made 
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:i  lioiler  (C\R.  14)  with  its  lower  liulf  like  a  Ila/leton  and  its 
upper  half  of  his  regular  vertical  tubular. 


Fio.  15.-THB  KINGSLEY  BOILER,   1888.       •' 

Frmn  Kingelfi/  if  Houk't  Trade  Gitxular  Umml  in  hatiMg  CHy,  Kati. 
King^sley  brought  out  an  Jiiternul   fire-box   and   flue  lx)iler 

(fig.  15)  with  Stayed  sides  and  crown  sheet,  and  vertical  tubes 

(Iroppeit  from  the  latter,  being  a  slight  modlficatiou  of  Mar- 
shall's British  patent  of  1864. 

Allan  Stirling^  exploited  another  form  in  Canada,  called  the 
Field-Stirling  boiler  (fig.  16),  joining  to  the  closed  tube  unit, 
iH'nt  tubes  and  stayed  surfaces,  with  a  wrought-metal  mud- 
drum  at  the  bottom,  placnl  in  the  most  advantageous  position 
for  both  interior  and  exterior  corrosion. 


.■..-.  Fill    lli.     TUB  ALLA.N   8TIRLISG   BDILER.    18S7. 

'X\\.        From  Photographs  Umed  by  th(  larentm:     ■■.  .■■_■.. 

The  failure  of  the  closed-end  tube  as  a  unit  of  heating  sur- 
face has  been  accelerated  by  the  inadequate  facilities  for  circu- 
lation. The  incoming  current  of  water  has  to  fight  its  way 
in  against  the  outgoing  current  of  steam  and  water,  slightly 
mcKlified  where  inner  circulation  tubes  or  diaphragms  are  used  ; 

and  in  all  cases  the  tendency  is  to  deposit  the  scale-forming 
material  at  the  ends  of  the  tubes  where  the  current  slows 
down,  due  to  its  change  of  direction,  with  the  inevitable  result 
of  burning  out. 

Nearly  all  of  the  above  boilers  are  practically  out  of  the 
market. 

Can  any  success  be  expected  by  re-inventing  in  any  new 
combination  this  unit  of  a  closed-ended  tube  ? 

It  has  been  tried  and  failed  in  the  following  positions  : 


HORIZONTAL. 

X\v  Fletcher 1860 

"  Babbitt 1869 

'•  Plambeck  &  Darkin  1874 

"  Hatleton 1881 

"  Corllas . . .-. ...... . .  1883 

IXCLINEDFROM  HORIZONTAL. 

By  Stevens. 1805 

"  Miller 1870 

'•  Kelley 1876 


'     ■;  VERTICAL. 

ByJoly la?? 

"  Merryweather 1887 

"  Fifld 1867 

"  Wicgand 1872 

"  Kingslcy 1883 

IKCMKKD  FROM  VERTICAL. 

By  Field 1866 

"  Allen 1871 

"  Stirling 1887 


There  is  only  one  position  in  which   it  has  not  been  tried, 
and  that  is  standing  vertical  with  the  closed  end  up. 
VTho  will  invent  this  for  the  waiting  pultlicl 


UNIT  NO.  2. 

THE    ISENT    TUHE,     ITS    ENDS    COXNJXTEI)    WITH    STEAM    AXD 
WATER    SPACES. 

This  embraces  all  forms  short  of  circular  or  box  coils,  the 
particular  form  given  it  by  various  inventors  being  simply  a 
matter  of  degree.     All  are  inaccessible  for  cleaning. 


Fig.  17.-THK   GOI.DSWORTHT  GURNET  BOILER,   1826. 
L'ikr  I/'hut'x  Ct^clo/jeriia.  IjouiUm.  ls:.'t*. 

Goldsworthy  Gurney,  an  English  inventor,  was  the  origina- 
tor of  this  unit,  using  it  in  the  boiler  (fig.  17)  of  a  steam  road- 
carriage  in  1826.  A  pair  of  vertical  steam  and  water  reservoirs 
were  connected  at  their  bottom,  and  about  half-way  up  their 
height,  by  cross  pipes  from  which  a  series  of  bent-tube  units 
were  projected  into  the  tire-box.  The  tubes  received  their 
water  supply  at  their  lower  end  and  delivered  a  mixed  current 
of  steam  and  water  at  about  the  water-line,  in  a  continuous 
round  of  circulation.  The  lower  row  of  tubes  served  as 
urates. 


Fio.  18.-THE  CHURCH  BOILER.  IKS. 

TjilalOit  ^'  Kn^int^r^"  A'/(J.  \7tfi.  IKtM, 

Church  built  a  boiler  (fig.  18)  for  a  road-carriage,  with  a 
locomotive  flre-l)ox  having  a  vertical  cylindrical  extension  at 
one  end,  filled  with  bent  tulies,  connecting  the  sides  of  the 
fire-box  with  the  crown-sheet,  and  with  side  openings  in  the 
shape  of  fire-tubes  extending  through  the  shell  at  the  top,  for 
taking  off  the  gases. 


-THE  STEPHEN  WILCOX  BOILER,  ISM. 

"  Steam,"  l,s^9. 

Stephen  Wilcox  was  the  first  person  to  use  inclined  tubes 
connecting  water  spaces,  front  and  rear,  with  an  overhead 
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Bteum  and  water  reservoir  (lig.  19).  The  tubes  were  bent  at  hT 
sliglitly  reversed  curve,  extending  over  nearly  tlie  whole  length| 
of  the  tube,  but  were  inaccessible  for  cleuning. 

Rowan  introduced  a  boiler  (fig.  30)  made  up  of  a,  series  of 
units  placed  side  by  side,  each  unitjconsisting  of  an  upper 


Phleger  used  Gurney's  1826  U  tubes  for  fire-bars,  adding  ii 
second  series  above  for  heating*  tubes,  and,  above  them,  a 
large  steam  and  water-drum  (tig.  33). 


Fiii.  a).     THE  ROWAN   BOILER,   ISGT,.    . 
>     ■      •.     ;  nillUh /'iit^/il.inti.-,.  ■,■.'';'■•'■■..-' 

and  a  lower  horizontal  drum  connected  by  a  series  of  bent- 
ended  heating  tubes,  and  at  tlieir  ends  outside  the  setting, 
with  down-take  pipes  of  large  diameter. 


Fi<i.  24.    THE   ALLEN   BOILER.    ISTi 
I^lili^^  Pull  III.  1ST2. 

Allen  used  Ourney's  U  tubes,  in  vertical  headers  connected 
ill  series,  side  by  side,  and  built  the  fire  below  instead  of  the 
middle  of  the  Iwnk  of  tubes  (fig.  84). 


Fio.  21. 


-THE  WILSON  BOILKR.   ISfi.".. 
Briluh  Pal€iit.  18ti5. 


Fio.  aS.-THK  HAXMAN 
BOILER,  1870 

Ilviijh  on  Jlci/n".  /<    ftl. 


Wilton  dropped  a  series  of  U  tulies  from  the  crown-sheet  of 
a  vertical  fire-box  lx)iler  (fig.  21)  one  end  of  the  U  passing 
through  and  considerably  alwve  the  line  of  the  crown-sheet. 

Paxman  cut  off  the  locomotive  fire-box  from  Church's  design 


Fio.  25.-THE  liOCiERS  A   BLACK   BOILER.   1876. 

JitJi/ft'  Jtqtort, Cmfennial  ErhVnlioH.  . ..     ■ 

Rogers  &  Black  placed  a  series  of  U  tultes  on  the  outside  of 
a  vertical  sliell,  surrounded  it  with  a  brick  setting  and  placed 
grates  hcncuth  it  (fig.  2")).  ,^ 


Fig.  23.     THE   PIILEUKR   BUILKR,    1871. 
— '•'  Amfrican  Iimtitutt  KrMMUon  Trtit,  1871. 

of  1832,  and  put  in  grates,  leaving  it  a  vertical  cylindrical 
boiler  (fig.  22).  He  placed  deflectors  above  the  ends  of  the 
tubes  to  prevent  geyser  action. 


Fio.  M.-TBS  T.  MORRIN  BOILER,  188S. 
U.  S.  Patent  No.  309,727. 

T.  Morrin  designed  the  "  Climax"  boiler  (fig.  26),  using  a 
vertical  cylinder  punched  full  of  holes  (similar  to  Ilazleton's 
1881),  expanding  into  them  the  ends  of  a  scries  of  crooked 
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loops  of  \}\pe  (an  exaggeration  of  Rogers  &  HIack's  1876) 
placed  at  a  slight  inclination  from  the  horizontal.  The  upper 
pipes  were  used  to  dry  the  steam  made  by  the  lower  ones. 


Fio.  27.    THE  THORNYCKOFT   BOILER,    ISH7. 

"  Enqiitteiiiig."  ■l'ilij'ii,\>iiCi. 

Thornycroft  modified  Kowan's  1865  design  by  using  two 
cylinders  at  the  bottom  instead  of  one^Qg.  27),  placed  the 
grates  between  them  and  put  several  extra  bends  in  the  tubes 


i 


:  .  .  Fig.  aS.-TUK  TUURNYCROFT.   18»4.      . 

The   'DaHnrr  Typ  ■ 

to  increase  the  amount  of  tube  surface  between  the  points  of 
fastening,  delivering  the  upKiurrent  above  the  water-line.  He 
retainetl  the  down-take  tube,  outside  the  furnace. 

His  1894,  the  "  Daring"  type  of  boiler  (flg.  28).  reverts  more 
nearly  to  Kowan's  original  units. 


V 


Fio.  M.-TIIK  ALLAN  STIRLING  BOILER,  1888. 

Ti-ade  Circidar.  \ 

Allan  Stirling,  wtio  used  the  closed-end  unit  in  1887,  adapted 
the  unit  designed  by  Rowan  in  1865  to  a  new  construction 
(tig.  29),  leaving  out  the  opportunity  lor  definite  circulation 
given  by  the  balance  pipes  used  by  the  previous  inventor, 
which  secured  a  definite  water  level,  retaining  his  original 
idea  of  a  wrought-metal  mud-drum  exposed  to  exterior  corro- 
sion. 


Cowles  followed  Thortiycroft's  1887  design  very  closely, 
adding  a  mass  of  ,tube8  at  the  rear  of  the  grate.     His  design 


Fi.:.  :*).    THE  COWLES  BOILER,   1880. 
V.  S.  I\ifeni  Xu.  386,5k.       .; 


^ 


(fig.  30),  however,  does  not  allow  as  large  a  proportion  of 
grate  surface  to  room  occupied  as  Thornycroft's. 


Fig.  .12.    THE  WoSHER  DOUBLE  BOILER,   1890.  - 

Reiiorl  Iii!n>i<itU»iai  Engiitetring  Congreii»^\^\. 

Mosher  used  two  drums  placed  one  below  the  other,  bent 
the  upper  ends  of  Thornycroft's  1887  tubes  in  a  reverse  position, 
and  on  larger  sizes  it  was  arranged  Siamese-twin  fashion. 
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Hyde  cither  turneil  Paxman's  1870  design  inside  out,  or  cut  olT 
the  top  (tig.  'X\)  and  put  a  head  on  Rogers  &  Bhiciv's  l>oiler  of 
1876.  ]klr.  Smith  also  invented  and  cliristened  it  witli  Ids 
family  name. 


X.^ 


.,    .,  ...  Fi.i    ;«.    THE  HYDE  BOILBR,  1883.  .V 

Tradt  diai/ar. 

■  Pierpont  added  two  more  cylinders  to  the  bottom  of  Stir- 
ling's de8ign(?),  and  altered  the  name.  In  this  boiler  thri-e 
wrought-metal  mud-drums  were  exposed  to  exterior  corrosion. 
With  all  these  examples  before  them  persons  are  still  tryinij 
to  bend  tubes  into  other  forms,  so  as  to  "  make  a  new  lx>iler.'' 

A    FEW   IDEAS   AS  TO   CLEANING.  ''■■'' 

Strange  to  relate,   the  originator  of  this  bent-pipe  unit — 
Gurqcy,  ia  1836— recognized  tlie  necessity  of  removing  the 


Fio.  .34.-TnE  PIBBPONT  BUILER,  18!«. 
.     Trade  Circular. 
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scale  left  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  he  not  having  attained 
to  either  of  the  theories  of  keeping  it  clean  by  the  force  of 
circulation  or  by  evaporating  salts  of  lime  into  steam.     In 


one  of  his  publications  he  recommendetl  "  for  a  Iwiler  made 
of  iron  tul>es,  the  use  of  one  part  of  muriatic  acid  to  100  parts 
of  water,  to  be  left  in  the  Ixjiler  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
dissolve  the  incrustation  ;  and  for  a  boiler  made  of  copper 
tubes,  1  ll>.  of  salt,  i  lb.  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  4  galls,  of 
water.  When  dissolved,  a  small  flre  was  to  be  started,  and 
tlie  boiler  blown  out  under  pressure." 

i.iater  exploiters  in  this  line,  more  versed  in  "  commercial 
engineering,"  have  generally  advocated  the  rnpid-circulation 
theory  as  an  efficient  cleaning  medium. 

One  notable  maker  recommended  the  introduction  of  a 
couple  of  buckets  of  sharp  sand  into  the  boiler,  claiming  that 
the  circulation  would  carry  it  around  and  tcaur  the  tcaUfrom 
tilt  tube*  Wliether  or  not  he  furnished  a  particular  quality 
of  sand  that  would  just  wear  out  at  the  point  when  the  scale 
was  removed,  and  so  save  wear  on  the  boiler,  we  are  not 
posteil. 

Another  maker  strung  a  tube  scraper  on  a  chain,  like  an 
old-fiishioned  chain  pump.  The  man  in  the  top  drum  let  this 
down  tlirough  one  of  the  tul)e8  (if  the  scale  had  not  closed  it 
up  too  much)  to  a  man  in  the  bottom  drum,  and  these  unfor- 
tunate specimens  of  humanity  were  supposed  to  sit  like  two 
half-closed  jack-knives,  see-sawing  the  scraper  back  and  forth, 
until  either  the  scale  or  their  muscles  were  worn  out. 

The  early  designs  were  creditable  attempts  to  carry  high 
pressures  safely,  with  the  means  then  available.  The  later 
ones  are  all  based  on  crowding  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  heating  surface  into  a  given  space,  at  the  least  prime  cost 
for  material  and  labor,  irrespective  of  either  economy,  dura- 
bility, or  good  engineering. 

In  the  majority  of  these  designs  it  is  impossible  to  clean  a 
tube,  to  tell  wliich  tube  leaks,  or  to  replace  a  defective  tube 
without  removing  several  good  ones. 


(to  be  continued. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


New  Car-wheel  Works  at  Raleigh.  N.  C. — The  new  car- 
wheel  works  which  have  l»een  built  at  Itnleigh  have  just  been 
Started  up.  The  Lobdell  car-wheel  people  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
are  largely  interested  in  the  new  plant,  the  othft  stock  being 
owned  by  local  capitalists.  Tlie  stock  is  $100,000.  The  works 
will  have  a  capacity  of  50  wheels  a  day,  employing  about  80 
hands,  and  it  is  the  intention  gradually  to  increase  the  works, 
as  they  expect  to  sell  to  roads  as  far  north  as  the  Potomac 
River  and  in  all  the  more  Soutliern  States.  The  iron  ore  used 
will  come  entirely  from  North  Carolina  and  other  Southern 
States.  There  is  already  a  car  factory  at  lialefgh  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  12  years,  and  although  that  plant  and  the 
wheel  works  are  separate  concerns,  they  are  built  side  by  side 
and  will  operate  largely  in  conjunction. 

An  Electrical  Vehicle  in  London. — Details  of  an  electrical 
bus  built  by  E.  J.  Clubbc  &  Co.,  and  which  is  now  at  work 
in  the  streets  of  London,  has  been  received.  It  can  carry  26 
passengers,  and  its  power  isiumished  by  storage  batteries  car- 
ried under  the  seats.  The  motor  is  in  a  box  hungbetween 
the  back  wheels  to  which  the  power  is  applied.  The  total 
weight  of  bus  with  load  of  passengers  is  a  trifle  over  6  tons, 
3i  of  which  belongs  to  the  empty  vehicle  ;  it  is  under  perfect 
control,  and  can  l)e  run  at  any  desirable  speed  up  to  10  miles 
an  hour.  The  cost  of  operation  is  claimed  to  be  less  than  G 
cents  a  mile,  and  it  can  make  580  miles  a  week. 
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THE  DETERIORATION  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  AND 
MARINE  BOILERS  DUE  TO  EXPANSION  AND 
THE  MEANS  OF  LESSENING  THE  SAME.* 


By  Herr  Lentz. 


IContinuedfrom  pagt  137.) 


For  30  years,  and  even  now,  the  beloved  crown-bare  have 
bi>cn  applied  in  England,  where  they  undoubtedly  represent 


^^ 


■  .-.  .'  .  ^;  •>■'"•  ','.:'.     Fig.   7.     ^::.\- ■■'}■':■-:/':.  ,.••■, 
FLKXIBLE  CHOWN-8HEKT  STAYS  FOB  BELPAIRE  BOILER. 

the  prevailing  practice,  since  by  reason  of  the  play  of  the 
crown-bar  suspension  rods  the  vertical  motion  of  the  flre-box 
is  in  no  way  checked.  Later  the  Bclpaire  ar- 
rangement of  crown-sheet  bracing  came  into 
vogue,  which  left  the  cross  expansion  free  as 
far  as  the  crown-sheet  is  concerned,  but  caused 
such  a  modification  to  be  made  in  the  half-round 
external  shell  of  the  fire-bux  that,  while  the 
construction  is  greatly  simplified,  the  fire-box 
was  made  very  much  stiffer  and  the  elasticity 
in  a  vertical  direction  is  hampered.  Hence 
unless  the  forward  stay-bolts  are  susceptible  of 
a  slight  motion  the  tube-sheet  must  be  sub- 
jected to  a  heavy  strain. 

It  is  strongly  recommended  that  in  this  fire- 
box movable  stay-bolls  be  used  in  the  four  front 
rows  and  on  both  sides  in  the  lateral  rows.  In 
the  latest  type  of  Belpaire  boilers  that  have  been 
introduced  oa  the  Belgian  State  railroads  the 
crown-sheet  is  perfectly  flat,  and  both  the  front 
rows  of  stay-bolts  are  movable  and  are  made  like 
that  shown  in  fig.  7.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road has  in  use  a  very  rational  form  of  Bel- 
paire fire-box  on  its  locomotives  with  two  rows 
of  movable  stay-bolts  at  the  front  and  back  (fig. 
8).  As  stay-bolt  holders  must  yield  about  i  in., 
as  they  are  stiff,  and  as  the  stay-bolts  sustain 
this  bending  in  a  length  of  about  21  in.,  there 
is  a  considerable  inclination  to  break.  This 
can  be  prevented  by  the  Belgian  method  shown 
in  fig.  9,  wherein  the  connection  to  the  tube- 
sheet  is  made  over  a  long  section  that  yields 
Ciisily.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
many  breakages  of  stay-bolts  that  occur  in  the 
side-sheets  result  from  the  fact  that  they  arc  not 
properly  put  in. 

From  the  mud-ring  up,  all  parts  of  the  inner  fire-box  rise, 
so  that  we  must  in  no  way  hinder  this  movement,  but  should 
put  in  the  stay-bolts  so  that  they  can  easily  yield,  and  they 
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should  be  screwed  in  horizontally,  as  correctly  shown  in  fig.  4 
(see  page  13.5).  Furthermore,  stay-bolts  should  stand  at  right 
angles  or  radial  to  the  •  sheets,  so  that  they  may  serve  for  the 
support  of  the  walls  ;  otherwise  they  are  in  so  unfavorable  a 
position  for  carrying  either  a  tensile  or  compression  strain  that 
they  break.  Investigations  show  that  the  front  and  back  ver- 
tical rows,  as  well  as  the  upper  horizontal  rows,  are  the  ones 
that  are  especially  liable  to  break.  It  is  astonishing,  more- 
over, to  find  what  examples  of  preposterous  arrangements  of 
stay-bolts  we  find  in  American  boilers,  examples  of  which  are 
given  in  fig.  10.  The  two  halves  of  these  cross-sections  of 
fire-boxes  are  taken  from  boilers  built  by  a  prominent  Ameri- 
can shop  for  roads  running  into  Chicago.  In  the  Wootten 
flre-box,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  stay-bolts  are  set  radially 
throughout.  It  is  not  clear  where  an  allowance  can  be  found 
for  the  greater  expansion  of  the  inner  flre-box,  but  it  does  seem 
that  both  stay-bolts  and  fire-box  must  soon  become  distorted. 
Instead  of  using  the  Wootten  fire-box,  it  would  seem  to  be  far 
more  rational  to  substitute  one  of  the  Belpaire  type. 

Torpedo-boat  boilers  (fig.  11)  that  are  for  the  most  part  built 
after  the  locomotive  pattern,  and  which  are  subject«d  to  vio- 
lent forcing,  whereby  a  very  high  steam  production  is  attained 
with  a  correspondingly  high  temperature  of  the  sheets,  offer 
many  difliculties  in  maintaining  the  tubes  tight  in  the  sheets. 
We  screw  the  tubes  into  the  fire-box  tube  sheet  as  tightly  as 
we  can.  then  roll  them  out  and  head  them  over,  and  yet  when 
we  put  them  under  a  forced  draft  they  will  not  remain  tight. 
This  trouble  can  be  almost  entirely  obviated  by  making  the 
tube-sheet  at  the  smoke-box  end  flexible,  as  shown  in  fig. 
12.  The  tubes  are  then  free  to  expand.  It  is  in  a  line  with 
the  recommendation  that  movable  crown-stays  and  stay-bolts 
bo  used  in  all  places  where  it  may  be  necessary.  The  usual 
type  of  marine  boiler  of  large  diameter  (fig.  13)  with  several 
furnaces  and  return  tubes,  whether  it  be  made  single  or  double 
ended,  shows  that  a  riveted  connection  of  the  furnace  flues 
"with  the  outer  shell  of  the  boiler  and  the  combustion  chamber 
and  other  portions  will  be  very  apt  to  be  leaky.  In  order  to 
hold  the  sheets  together  in  a  better  manner  it  is  essential  that 
they  should  be  stayed,  and  then  there  is  less  trouble  about  the 
riveting  leaking. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  portion  of  the  flue  above  the  grates 
Incomes  highly  heated  and  is  therefore  expanded  more  than  the 
outer  shell,  so  that  the  sheets  at  the  front  end  are  forced  to- 
gether. Then,  since  the  sheets  are  strongly  braced  by  the 
tubes  above,  it  results  that  the  riveting  is  apt  to  be  distorted 
where  it  lies  in  contact  with  the  fire.  This  great  evil  can  \>e 
removed  if  we  will  but  give  the  furnace  flue  a  free  chance  to 
expand  by  inserting  a  flexible  ring,  a?  shown  in  fig.  14.     Mov- 


8TAT-BOLT  HOLTiER  FUR  BELPAIRE 
BOir.KR  ON  THE  BELGLAN  STATS 
RAILWAY. 


...    >: 


SELF-ADJUSTING  STAY-BOLTS 
FOR  BELPAIRE  BOILERS 
USED  ON  AMERICAN  RAIL- 
ROADS. 


Fig.  lo.*''^ 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  STAY-BOLTS  IN  AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE  BOILERS. 


able  stay-bolts  placed  along  the  rim  of  the  tire-box  will  be 
found  to  materially  help  in  allowing  the  tulws  to  expand 
longitudinally. 

Ixxx)motives  with  corrugated  furnaces  manifest  phenomena 
similar  to  those  mentioned  for  marine  boilers,  except  that  they 
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Fig.  12. 
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:iri;  exaggerated  over  the  latter  in  that  the  expansion  of  the 
fiiroace  must  be  added  to  that  of  the  tubes.  In  the  stayle^s 
lioilcr  the  back  end  of  the  corrugated  furnace  is  rigidly  fastened 
lu  the  outer  shell  of  the  boiler,  while  at  the  front  end  there  is 
:i  strong  and  rigidly  attached  smoke-box  tube  sheet,  so  that  the 


of  elasticity  will  he  reached  much  earlier,  so  that  care  must  be 
taken  tliat  this  limit  of  elasticity  is  not  exceeded  and  a  de- 
formation set  up  which  will  manifest  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
crack. 
Herewith  an  engraving  (fig.  15)  is  given  showing  the  con- 


Fig.   13. 

OLD  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MARINE  BOILER, ; 


excess  of  expansion  of  the  inner  portion  can  only  take  place 
in  the  corrugated  flue. 

IThe  general  impression  is  that  the  corrugated  furnace  flue  is 
very  elastic  longitudinally,  yet  the  experiments  of  Schulz- 
Knaudt.  which  have  extended  over  a  period  of  two  and  a  half 


struction  of  a  staylcss  boiler  in  use  on  an  express  passenger 
iDComotive  running  on  the  railway  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  which  had  the  mibf  jrtune  to  collapse  the  corru- 
gated flue  at  Bonn  on  February  6, 1894.  That  the  catastrophe 
partook  of  the  nature  of  an  es|)losion  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
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Fig.   14. 
MARINE  BOILER  WITH  FLEXIBLE  KING  FOR  THE  CORRUGATED  FI.UK. 


)'ear8,  and  which  have  been  fully  published  in  Glnser's  An- 
n'llen,  show  thai  the  compressibility  is  very  limitid.  and  with 
the  greater  thicknesses  of  melal  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  soon 
reached.  While  these  experiments  were  made  with  cold  flues. 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  at  higher  temperatures,  the  limit 


the  lower  side  struck  against  the  edge  of  the  iron  casting  that 
carried  the  fire-brick,  wliich  had  worn  smoothly  into  the  sound 
material  for  ulwut  u  foot ;  this  cross  seam  then  extended  about 
4  in.  sideways  and  ripped  open  the  whole  length.  Had  no  iron 
casting  for  carrying  the  fire-brick  been  us^,  but  all  the  firQ- 
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brick  been  put  in  with  mason  yrork,  there  would  simply  Iiave 
been  a  collapsing  without  a  rent,  and  no  steam  would  have  es- 
caped, nor  would  the  accident  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of 
an  explosion. 

The  corrugations  had  been  put  in  by  hand,  and  were,  there- 
fore, imperfect,  but  they  were  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
collapsing  pressure  to  which  they  were  subjected,  for  they  did 
withstand  the  yielding  of  the  sheet  perfectly.  It  was  a  true 
case  of  collapsing,  such  as  we  sometimes  witness  in  marine  boil- 
ers. The  reasons  for  this  sudden  deformation  could  not  at  tirst 
be  found.  The  first  supposition  attributed  it  to  low  water, 
which  should  have  shown  a  long,  narrow  line  corresponding 
to  the  point  where  the  contained  matter  bad  boiled  on,  whereas 
in  this  case  it  was  extended  over  the  whole  surface.    Then  an 


vided  that  the  corrugated  tube  preserves  its  circular  form  of 
cross  section.  Measurements  taken  of  furnaces  which  were 
removed  from  locomotives  soon  after  this  accident,  and  which 
had  been  in  service  for  a  longer  time,  showed  that  in  boilers 
which  could  not  be  considered  strong  the  corrugated  furnaces 
had  changed  neither  in  length  nor  m  cross  section,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  boiler  shells  have  shown  a  variation  of  /;  in. 
on  the  upper  and  ^<;  in.  on  the  lower  side,  and  there  has  like- 
wise been  a  flattening  out  to  the  extent  of  1.2  in.  that  seemed 
to  be  confined  entirely  to  the  upper  half,  the  lower  remaining 
circular.  This  1.3  in.  was  the  difference  in  the  lengths  of  (he 
horizontal  and  vertical  axes,  so  that  the  variation  of  either  one 
from  the  proper  mean  diameter  of  shell  was  0.6  in., 

.-•         r,    .  (to   BB  CONTINUED.)         ....    ;.'  .        . 


Fig.  15. 

8TATLE3S  BOILBR  ON  EXPRESS  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE  OF  THE  LEFT  BANK-OF-THE-RHINE  RAILWAY. 


explanation  was  sought  in  the  scale  that  contained  magnesia 
and  fatty  matter,  which  might  result  from  the  water  standing, 
and  which,  on  analysis,  was  shown  to  contain  from  12  to  23 
per  cent,  of  the  hydrate  of  magnesia,  with  just  a  trace  of 
fatty  matter. 

t-The  analysis  showing  the  highest  percentage  of  scale  was 
of  scale  taken  from  an  express  passenger  locomotive  running 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  Railway.  If  now  a  layer  of 
scale  of  the  same  thickness  was  spread  over  both  the  corru- 
gated flue  and  a  copper  flrelrox  it  is  evident  that  the  same  tem- 
perature must  exist  in  both  Civscs.  The  temperature  could  not 
reach  1,100°  F.,  since  at  that  point  the  tensile  strength  of  the 


FAYS  ENGINE  VALVE. 


It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  defects  of  the  ordinary 
Howe  or  Stephenson  link-motion  valve-gear  is  that  when  work- 
ing at  short  points  of  cut-off  it  causes  an  excessive  amount  of 
compression  in  the  cylinder  by  the  premature  closing  of  the 
exhaust  some  time  before  the  piston  has  completed  its  stroke. 
The  object  of  Fay's  engine  valve  is  to  retluce  the  amount  of 
this  conjpression.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  supplementary 
steam  ports  and  passages  in  the  valve  and  cylinder,  whose 
construction  and  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  engravings 
herewith.    Fig.  1  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  locomotive 


Fig.  16. 
I8TATLE8S  BOILER  WITH  FLEXIBLE  BACK  HEAD. 
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copper  would  disappear,  and  the  stay  bolls  would  be  stripped 
out  of  the  crown  sheet.  We  may  take  935°  F.  as  the  highest 
possible  limit  of  this  temperature,  and  even  here  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  copper  is  only  7,100  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and 
we  are  well  warranted  in  thmking  that  it  would  strip  off  the 
stav-bolts. 

At  this  same  temperature  of  935°  the  tensile  strength  of 
wrought  iron  is  42,600  lbs.  and  the  limit  of  elasticity  14,300 
lbs.,  so  that  with  a  steam  pressure  of  14  atmospheres,  as  we 
have  had  in  this  ca-se,  we  would  not  expect  to  find  any  <Iefor- 
mation  ;  and  even  at  1,300',  where  tlie  metal  begins  to  sliow  a 
dark -red  color,  it  still  has  a  tensile  strength  of  14,300  lbs.  per 
s<iuare  inch,  which  is  still  sufflcient  to  resist  the  pressure  pro- 


I  cylinder,  and  valve,  the  portion  on  the  left-band  side  of  the 

I  centre  line  A  B  being  drawn  on  the  lines  A  I  2  B  ot  fig.  3, 

I  and  the  portion  on  the  right  side  of  ^  7^  is  drawn  on  the  line 

C'J)2  n.     Fig.  3  is  a  transverse  section  drawn  through  the 

!  supplementary  psissiiges  a  and  a',  and  also  shows  the  main 

I  steam  passiige  c'  in  section  in  order  to  represent  the  way  in 

j  which  communication  is  forme<l  between  the  latter  and  the 

j  supplementary  ptissages  a  and  a' .     Fig  3  is  a  plan  view  of  the 

I  cylinder,  in  which  a  half  sectional  plan  of  the  valve  drawn  on 

the  line  d  e  of  fler.  1  is  shown  on  the  lower  half  l)elow  the  cen 

j  tre  line  A'  F.     Fig.  4  is  an  inverted  plan  of  the  valve,  its  face 

I  being  shaded  with  horizontal  lines  in  order  to  show  the  form 

I  of  the  supplementary  ports /and/'  more  clearly. 
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The  general  purpose  of  the  invention  is  to  establish  com- 
iiiuaication  between  the  end  of  the  cylinder  toward  which  the 
piiitou  is  moving  and  the  opposite  end  after  compression  has 
commenced  in  the  former  and  the  latter  is  in  communication 
with  the  exhaust.  By  the  means  which  are  provided  the  com- 
pressed steam  can  flow  through  tlje  supplementary  ports  and 
passages  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  can  then  es- 
cape into  the  exhaust.  To  accomplish  this  supplementary  pas- 
s!ige  a  and  b,  consisting  of  holes  about  |  in.  in  diameter,  are 
drilled  from  the  valve  face  C^  O,  so  as  to  communicate  with  the 
inside  of  the  cylinder,  the  openings  g  and  h,  which  communi- 
cate with  the  latter,  toeing  so  located  that  they  are  uncovered 
by  the  piston  about  the  time— or  soon  after— compression 


I 


<. 


-^-,     -.^ 


Fig.  3. 


has  commenced,  and  it  has  then  uncovered  the  opening  h,  by 
which  the  passage  a  communicates  with  the  inside  of  the  cyl- 
inder. The  valve  is  also  shown  in  the  position  it  would  oc- 
cup3'  soon  after  compression  has  commenced  in  tbe  left-band 
end  y/of  the  cylinder  when  the  steam  port  c,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  opposite  end  of  the  cylinder,  is  opened  to  the  ex- 
haust. When  the  valve  has  reached  this  position  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  groove/  in  the  valve  face  lapover  the  openings^.;" 
in  the  valve-seat,  as  shown  in  tigs.  1  and  3.  Communication 
is  thus  established  between  the  right-hand  end  JI  of  the  cylin- 
der through  the  steam  passage  c'  (shown  by  dotted  lines  in 
tig.  1),  the  groove  /',  openings  j  and/,  and  passages  a  and  a' 
to  the  left-band  end  /  of  the  cylinder  ;  and  as  this  is  in  com- 


/'irj  ^ 


FAT'S  ENGINE  VALVE. 


begins.  In  order  to  open  cnmmimicatlon  between  these  sup- 
plementary passages  and  the  main  steam  passages  c  and  c', 
grooves/ and/'  (see  tig.  4)  are  cut  in  the  face  of  the  valve. 
The  openings  i  andj  of  the  pas.sages  a  and  b  in  the  valve-scat 
G  O  are  enlarged  somewhat,  so  that  their  outer  edges  are  in 
line,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  inner  eiges  of  the  steam  ports 
A"  A",  as  shown  in  flg.  3,  and  the  extremities  of  the  grooves//' 
in  tlie  valve  face  are  also  enlarged,  so  tliat  their  inner  edges 
conform  very  closely  to  the  exhaust  edges  k  I  and  k  V  of  the 
valve,  as  shown  in  fig.  4. 

In  fig.  1  the  piston  Pis  supposed  to  be  moving  in  the^direc- 
tion  indicated  by  tbe  dart  J,  and  the  direction  of  tlic  move- 
ment of  the  valve  Fis  Indicated  by  tbe  dart  A.  The  piston  is 
shown  in  the  position  it  would  occupy  soon  after  compression 


munication  through  the  passage  e,  with  the  exhaust  cavity  L 
in  the  valve  and  the  exhaust  pipe  N,  it  is  evident  that  the  steam 
which  is  CDmpressed  in  i/can  thus  escape  to  the  exhaust  pipe, 
and  that  the  back  pressure  will  thus  be  relieved  in  front  of  the 
piston.  Of  course  an  exactly  similar  action  takes  place  at  the 
other  end  of  the  cylinder  when  the  piston  moves  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

This  device  has  been  applied  to  a  number  of  locomotives  on 
tbe  Boston  &  Albany  Uailroad,  and  also  to  a  small  experi- 
mental stationary  engine,  and  tests  have  l)een  made  witli  both, 
which  show  not  only  a  very  material  diminution  of  compres- 
sion, but  iudieator  diagrams  also  showed  that  tbe  expansion 
line  was  raised  and  the  back  pressure  lowered.  The  rea- 
sons for  the  latter  are  somewhat  obscure.    The  stationary  en. 
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.'iiic  was  80  arranged  (liat  the  suppleniciitaty  possiigcs  could 
lie  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure,  and  experiments  showed  that 
wUen  running  with  a  constant  load  at  3U2  revolutions  per  min 
ute  the  speed  was  increased  to  340  revolutions  by  opening  the 
vupplementary  passages.  We  have  no  reports  of  the  fuel  con- 
sumption of  engines  with  and  of  those  without  this  device. 
It  is  in  such  reports  that  its  ultimate  advantage  must  show 
itself,  if  it  has  any.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  arrange- 
ment commends  it.  There  is  not  a  single  piece  added  to  the 
engine,  but  only  a  few  holes.  The  inventor  is  Henry  U.  Fay, 
whose  address  is  No.  8  Exchange  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


WRECKING   CRANE,  PHILADELPHIA   &    READ- 
ING RAILROAD. 


The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  iiailroad  have  in  service  ut  the 
Third  and  Beriis  streets  Siation,  in  Philadelphia,  a  wrecking 
crane  that  is  of  a  very  simple  construction,  and  could  be 
easily  duplicated  by  any  road  desiring  to  build  such  a  crane 
and  wrecking  car  for  its  own  use.  This  crane,  or,  lather, 
these  cranes  and  the  car  were  built  at  the  Reading  shops  of  the 
company.  There  are  two  cranes  on  the  car,  and  they  are 
stepped  over  the  trucks  at  either  end.  The  car  is  equipjwd 
in  the  usual  manner  with  Iiolding-down  clamps  tliat  take 
hold  of  the  rails  at  the  four  corners,  and  the  platform 
is  further  steadied  by  jacks  placed  on  the  arch-bars  of  the 
trucks  directly  over  the  oil-boxes.  Nearly  the  whole  space 
beneath  the  sills  and  between  the  trucks  is  occupied  by  a  deep 
tool-box,  while  extra  trucks  with  a  supply  of  blocking  are 
packed  on  the  platform  l>etween  the  crane-posts.  The  main 
body  of  the  jib  is  made  of  a  piece  of  6-in.  gas  pipe  slipped 
over  and  riveted  to  castings  at  either  end  that  carry  the  foot 
of  the  jib  and  the  hoisting  sheave  respectively.  The  jib  is 
rai.sed  and  lowered  by  means  of  a  wheel  27  in.  in  diameter 
operating  a  worm  that  meshes  in  with  a  gear,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving  of  the  side  elevation.  Tliis  worm  wheel  has  a 
pitch  diameter  of  13|J  in.  with  a  face  2i  in.  wide,  and  has  33 
teeth  of  li  in.  pitch.  The  chain  for  raising  the  jib  is  wound 
directly  on  the  spool  to  which  the  worm  gear  is  keyed,  and 
has  a  double  purchase  on  the  stay  as  shown.  Provision  is 
made  for  slow  and  rapid  hoisting  by  throwing  the  first  set  of 
hoisting  pinions  in  or  out  of  gear.  Instead  of  having  a  brake 
wheel  for  lowering,  the  brake  strap  is  made  to  act  directly 
upon  the  teeth  of  the  main  gear  on  the  hoisting  drum. 
Although  the  crane  has  been  in  service  for  some  time,  there  is 
no  apparent  wear  on  the  ends  of  the  teeth.  The  crane  has 
l)een  designed  for  construction  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
pattern  work,  inasmuch  as  only  two  of  the  kind  were  wanted. 
As  the  principal  dimensions  arc  given  on  the  engraving,  no  re- 
capitulation of  them  will  be  necessary.  The  capacity  of  the 
crane  is  five  tons,  thus  giving  the  crew  the  power  tc  hoist  a 
weight  of  20,000  lbs.  with  the  two. 


THE  CRUISER  "CINCINNATI.' 


The  cruiser  Cineinnati  is  a  vessel  of  3,100  tons  displace- 
ment, and  in  addition  to  the  battery  describetl  in  a  previous 
numlier,  she  carries  three  torpedo  tubes,  one  in  the  bow,  for 
fire  ahead,  and  two  in  the  compartment  just  abaft  the  engine- 
rooms,  for  broadside  fire.  Just  forward  of  the  foremast  and 
abaft  the  mainmast,  on  platforms  about  10  ft.  above  the  decks, 
are  two  16,000-candle-power  search  lights.  On  a  line  up  and 
down  the  foremast  are  the  electrical  signal  lights  of  the  Ardols 
system.  These  are  for  signalling  at  night.  In  the  space  be- 
tween the  forecastle  and  poop-decks,  and  on  the  same  level, 
are  the  cradles  and  tracks  for  carrying  the  boats,  which  con- 
sist of  one  steam  launch,  one  sailing  launch,  four  cutters,  two 
whaleboats,  and  a  dingy.  A  fore-and-aft  bridge  runs  between 
forecastle  and  poop,  which  permits  of  free  communication  to 
both  ends  of  the  vessel  on  this  deck.  Above  the  forecastle  is 
the  armored  conning-towcr,  inside  of  which  is  the  steering 
wheel,  compass,  engine-room  annunciators  and  speaking-tubes 
to  all  parts  of  the  ship.  Above  the  conning-toweristhe  bridge, 
upon  which  are  the  same  fittings  as  in  the  conning-tower.  "fhe 
vessel  may  be  steered  from  four  diSerent  and  independent 
places—viz.,  bridge,  conning-tower,  poop-deck  and  steering- 
engine-room  under  the  protective-deck. 

On  the  gun-deck,  under  the  forecastle,  are  the  closets  for  the 
crew,  ice  machine,  anchor  engine  and  galley.  In  the  waste 
amidships  are  the  engine  and  lire-room,  hatches,  firemen's 
Wash-room  and  shower-bath,  evaporator  and  distiller-rooms 
and  engineer's  workshop. 

Under  the  poop  are  the  ward-room  officers'  mess-room  and 
pantry  and  two  staterooms  on  the  port  side  and  four  staterooms 


on  the  still Imard  side.  Aft  of  these  come  the  captain's  cabins, 
occupying  the  entire  after  part  of  tlie  space  under  the  poop. 
The  cabins  consist  of  a  forward  and  an  alter  cabin,  stateroom, 
bathroom  and  pantry.  These  cabins  are  furnished  handsome- 
ly, having  upholstered  transoms  and  chairs,  beautiful  rugs 
and  portiere*,  sideboard  and  palisbed  table.  In  the  pantry,  in 
racks  and  on  hooks,  are  the  silverware  and  china  for  the  cabin. 
In  bjokcases  around  the  forward  cabin  is  the  library  furnished 
to  the  vessel  by  the  Govtrnmeut.  This  is  for  the  use  of  the 
officers,  and  consists  of  numerous  books  of  travel,  memoirs  of 
officers,  histories,  ancient  and  modern,  professional  works  and 
standard  novels.  The  captain's  stateroom  is  just  off  the  for- 
ward cabin,  and  is  furnishe<l  with  a  bunk,  wardrolje,  bureau, 
heater  and  transom.  His  bath  is  just  off  this  stateroom.  The 
after  cabin  is  much  smaller  than  the  forward  cabin,  but  is 
fitted  in  much  the  same  way.  In  it  are  the  two  1-pdt.  rapid- 
fire  guns. 

Every  part  of  the  cabins  and  other  officers'  quarters  is  fin- 
ishetl  in  polished  hard  wootl. 

On  the  l)erth-deck  forward  is  the  bow  torpedo  tube,  sick  bay 
and  dispensary  with  closet  and  bath  for  same.  Aft  of  these  is 
the  berthing  space  for  the  crew,  together  with  the  prison. 
Two  passages,  one  on  each  side,  run  fore  and  aft  over  the 
boilers,  coming  into  one  passage  over  the  engines,  and  con- 
tinuing aft,  allowing  free  communication  fore  and  aft  on  this 
deck.  Outboard  of  these  passages  and  over  the  protective-deck 
are  coal  bunkers  extending  up  to  the  under  side  of  the  gun- 
deck.  On  the  slope  of  the  protective-deck  outboard  is  a  coffer- 
dam of  cellulose  ijs  a  protection  from  shot.  In  the  compart- 
ment just  aft  of  the  engine-rooms  is  a  torpedo-room  having 
one  broadside  torpedo  tuL>e  on  each  side,  together  with  their 
training  trucks  and  gear  and  racks  for  stowing  torpedoes.  In 
this  compartment  are  also  the  paymaster's  and  engineer's 
offices,  the  remaining  space  being  used  as  berthing  space  for 
the  crew. 

In  the  next  compartment  abaft  the  torpedo-room  is  the  junior 
officers'  mess-room  on  tlie  starboard  side,  and  the  warrant  offi- 
cers' mess  and  staterooms  on  the  port  side.  In  the  next  com- 
partment aft  are  the  officers'  staterooms,  the  two  forward 
rooms  being  fitted  with  two  bunks  each  for  junior  officeis, 
and  the  other  rooms  with  single  bunks  for  ward-room  officers. 
In  the  next  compartment  aft  are  two  bathrooms  and  four 
closets  for  officers ;  and  the  next  compartment,  which  is  in 
the  extreme  after  end  of  the  vessel  on  this  deck,  is  used  as  a 
cabin  storeroom.  Below  the  berth-deck  is  the  steel  protective, 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  vessel  and  sloping  down 
below  the  water-line  at  the  bow,  stern  and  sides.  Over  the  en- 
gines and  boilers,  and  inside  the  two  smoke  pipes,  heavy  steel 
gratings,  called  armor  gratings,  are  fitted  instead  of  the  solid 
steel  deck.  This  is  done  to  allow  for  ventilation  in  engine  and 
fire  rooms,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the  machinery  and  boil- 
ers from  damage  by  shot.  The  protective-deck  is  I  in.  thick 
on  the  top,  2  in.  on  the  side  slopes  and  IJ  in.  on  the  bow  and 
stern  slopes.  This  deck,  together  with  the  coal,  protects  the 
vitals  of  the  vessel — viz.,  engines,  boilers,  magazines,  shell- 
rojms,  dynamos  and  steering  engine. 

Below  the  protective-deck,  forward  and  aft  of  the  engine  and 
fire  room  compartments,  are  short  decks  called  the  platform- 
decks.  On  the  forward  platform  deck  are  the  electrical,  tor- 
I>edo.  paymas^ter's,  ordnance  and  construction  storerooms,  dy- 
namos and  appliances.  On  tlie  after  platform-deck  are  pay- 
master's and  engineer's  storerooms  and  the  steam  steering 
engine  and  steering  wheel. 

Below  the  platform-deck  is  the  hold,  which  runs  as  the  plat- 
form-deck, from  fire-room  compartments  forward  and  from 
engine-room  compartments  aft.  On  the  bow  of  the  vessel  on 
this  deck  is  tlie  forward  trimming  tank  ;  aft  of  this  come  the 
wet  provision  storeroom,  then  the  magazines  and  shell-rooms, 
■which  latter,  in  addition  to  being  below  the  water-line  and 
under  protective-deck,  are  protected  by  coal  on  the  outboard 
sides.  'The  after  hold  has  the  after  magazines  and  shell-rooms, 
engineer  and  wardroom  storerooms,  and  in  the  extreme  after 
end  the  stern  trimming  tank.  Each  engine-room  is  a  water-tight 
compartment  in  itself,  a  fore-and-aft  bulknead  running  be- 
tween them,  extending  from  inner  bottom  to  under  side  of 
gun-deck.  A  fore  and  aft  passage  runs  between  the  boilers, 
having  a  bulkhead  on  either  side  extending  from  inner  bottom 
to  gun-deck,  and  over  the  middle  boilers  passes  a  thwartship 
bidkhead,  thus  dividing  the  boiler  space  into  four  separate 
water-tight  compaitments.  At  the  forward  end  of  the  for- 
ward boilers  is  a  thwartship  coal  bunker,  running  the  entire 
width  of  the  ship,  thus  affording  additional  protection  in  case 
of  a  shot  coming  in  the  t>ow  and  passing  aft. 

Below  the  engine  and  fire-rooms  and  fore-and-af ter  holds  are 
the  inner  and  outer  bottoms,  the  space  between  being  divided 
into  separate  water-tight  compartments  by  means  of  the  keel- 
son running  fore  and  aft  and  some  of  the  frames  of  the  ship 
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being  built  solid.  Watertight  manholes  and  plates  are  fitted 
to  allow  comniiinication  with  all  parts  of  the  double  bottoms. 
The  efficiency  of  these  double  bottoms  was  clearly  proven  dur- 
ing the  recent  accident  to  this  vessel  by  striking  a  sunken 
wreck  near  Hell  Gate.  The  outer  bottom  was  pierced  in 
many  places,  flooding  the  double  bottom  compartments,  but 
the  inner  I)ottom  remained  intact,  thus  saving  the  vessel. 

Into  all  the  compartments  are  run  suctions  to  the  drainage 
system,  80  that  any  compartment  may  be  pumped  out  aT  any 
time,  and  by  closing  the  water-tight  doors,  only  one  or  two 
compartments  will  be  flooded  in  case  of  accident. 

The  magazines  and  shell-rooms  are  fitted  with  flooding 
cocks,  which  allaw  of  these  compartments  l)eing  flooded  from 
the  sea  at  a  moment's  notice.  A  complete  fire  main  runs  the 
entire  length  of  the  vessel,  having  nozzles  on  all  decks  for  use 
in  case  of  fire,  and  hose  reels  are  locatefl  as  near  the  nozzles  as 
possible.  There  is  also  a  complete  ventilating  system  through- 
out the  ship,  the  ducts  tunning  from  the  ventilators  fore  and 
aft,  having  nozzles  in  each  compartment  and  stateroom. 


served  showing  the  fall  in  pressure  in  the  air  cylinders  for 
various  air  and  service  charges,  the  former  corresponding  to 
blank  cartridges  in  the  ordinary  rifle.  After  a  long  series  of 
such  trials,  in  which  the  setting  of  the  valve  was  carefully  ob- 
served for  ranges  and  action,  the  ottlcial  acceptance  test  was 
made. 

The  endurance  test  of  the  whole  plant  was,  as  given  in  our 
previous  account,  50  rounds  in  the  first  hour,  20  being  from 
ihe  8  in.  gun  and  l.T  from  each  of  the  two  15  in.  ;  then,  for 
the  ne.xt  two  hours,  30  rounds  per  hour.  These  were  merely 
"  air  shots,"  but  the  valve  was  set  for  extreme  range.  The 
results  of  this  excessive  trial,  that  far  cxccede<l  anything  the 
battery  could  ever  be  called  upon  to  meet  in  service,  were  that 
50  shots  were  fired  in  the  first  hour,  33  in  the  second  and  36  in 
the  third.  The  initial  air  pressure  at  the  firing  of  the  first  shot 
was  1,008  ll)s.  per  square  inch,  and  though  this  was  not  exceed- 
ed at  any  time  during  the  trial,  it  was  touched  at  several  times 
during  the  second  and  third  hours.  The  lowest  point  touched 
by  the  pressure  was  930  lbs.,  at  which  the  sixth  shot  in  the 
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TLnTTINO   OF  SlIOTB   FROM    l.VlN.   GTN   WITH     lO-III.   SIBCaLIBRE    PKrJEC- 
TILE!<   AND  '.MO  LBS.  OF   EXPLOXIVB. 


PLOTTING  OF  SHOTS  FROM   PNBtTMATIC  DYNAMITE  GUNS  AT  SANDY  HOOK,  N.  J. 


Coat  Is  carried  in  tlie  bunkers  on  the  outboard  sides  of  the 
engine,  fire-room  and  magazine  compartments,  and  extends 
from  the  inner  bottom  up  to  the  under  side  of  the  gun-deck, 
being  l)oth  above  and  below  the  protective-deck.  There  are 
13  bunkers  above  tlie  protective-deck  with  a  capacity  of  362 
tons  and  18  below  with  a  capacity  of  196  tons.  In  addition  10 
tons  may  be  carried  in  bags  and  stowed  below,  making  a  total 
capacity  of  468  tons.  This  could  be  brought  up  to  500  tons  by 
stowing  some  in  bags  on  deck  without  interfering  with  the 
management  of  the  ship.  The  electrical  plant  is  complete  in 
every  respect  ;  in  addition  to  the  stationary  incandescent  lights 
there  are  numerous  portable  lights  for  use  in  remote  parts  of 
the  vessel. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  Cincinnati  is  one 
of  our  best-equipped,  most  formidable  and  fastest  cruisers. 


TESTS  OF  THE  PNEUMATIC  GUNS. 


In  our  issue  for  September,  1894,  we  illustrated  and  de- 
scriljcd  the  pneumatic  dynamite  guns  that  have  Ix-eu  placed 
at  Sandy  Hook  for  the  protection  of  the  channels  entering 
Xew  York  Harbor.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  this  bat- 
tery consists  of  one  8-in.  and  two  15-in.  guns,  built  by  the 
Pneumatic  Torpetlo  &  Construction  Company.  For  the  details 
of  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  the  battery  we  refer  to 
our  previous  article. 

As  the  guns  were  built  under  a  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment, wherein  the  latter  a8sum'>d  no  responsibility  except  to 
pay  for  the  guns,  provided  they  fulfilled  the  requirements  of 
the  agreement,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  guns  should  be  such  that  the  most  exacting 
board  could  find  nothing  to  criticise.  The  testing  of  these 
guns  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time  under  the  auspices  of 
the  company's  ofliccrs,  and  an  elaborate  system  of  records  pre- 


third  hour  was  fired.  It  may  be  roughly  stated  that  a  firing 
pressure  of  1.000  lbs.  Wiis  maintained  throughout,  and  no  shot, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  one  mentioned,  was  fired  at 
less  than  990  lbs. 

We  have  mentioned  this  endurance  test  first  l)ecaH8e  it  de- 
pended upon  the  machinery  of  the  steam  plant  for  its  execu- 
tion, although  it  was  the  last  on  the  list. 

The  development  of  the  pneumatic  gun— for  it  has  been  a 
case  of  development — started  with  the  fundamental  idea  of 
throwing  a  charge  of  dynamite  with  compressetl  air  ;  and  it 
having  been  demonstrated  that  this  could  be  done,  it  became 
necessary  to  so  control  the  admission  of  the  air  that  the  shot 
could  be  fired  accuratelj-,  for  it  would  be  of  little  use  in  hurl- 
inir  dynamite  about  unless  there  is  some  probability  of  its 
striking  the  object  at  which  it  is  aimed,  and  at  this  point  the 
development  of  the  gun  came  in  as  exemplified  by  the  wonder-  -■ 
ful  valve  designed  by  Captain  RapiefT. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  the  original  guns  were  inaccurate,  . 
but  this  (foes  not  Jiold  good  of  the  present  battery  at  Sandy 
Hook.     Through  the  courtesy  of  the  company,  we  are  enabled 
to  give  diagrams  of  the  targets  of  three  sets  of  these  shots. 
The  striking  point  of  the  shots  was  located  by  means  of  plane 
tables.     For  the  shorter  ranges  there  were  two  observers  sta- 
tioned on  either  side  of  the  batterv,  at  distances  of  596  yds. 
to  the  right  and  627  yds.  to  the  left ;  while,  for  the  longer 
ranges,  there  was  a  third  observer  on  the  Romer  Shoals  tea-  ' 
con,  which  stood  off  from  the  line  of  firing  at  an  angle  of  17°  .' 
IV  and  a  distance  of  5,150  yds. 

It  would  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  recapitulate  the 
results  obtained  by  each  shot,  and  we  therefore  confine  our-  . 
selves  to  the  sets  that  are  here  plottetl.  In  fig.  4  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  there  is  a  plotting  of  the  zones  of  danger  to  a  first- 
class  armoreil  vessel  due  to  the  explosion  of  500  lbs.,  200  lbs. 
and  100  lbs.  of  high  explosive  respectively,  as  plotted  from  the 
formula  of  General  Ablwt.  The  plotting  of  the  three  sets  of 
shots  is  doBC  on  this  same  scale. 

Referring  to  fig.  1,  which  represents  the  plotting  of  five  ■ 
shots  fired  from  the  15-in.  gun  with  500  lbs.  of  explosive  in  ^ 
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.iph  shot.  The  spc'cificiitions  required  that  74  per  cent,  of 
ilicse  shots  should  fall  withiu  the  area  of  a  rectangle  120  yds. 
liiiig  and  30  yds.  wide.  As  a  niatterof  fact,  the  whole  five  fell 
within  a  rectangle  41  yds.  long  and  10  yds.  wide,  while  four 
out  of  the  five  fell  on  the  line  of  fire.  Fig.  2  is  the  similar 
plotting,  eight  shots  containing  200  lbs.  of  explosive  that  fell 
within  a  rectangle  42  yds.  long  and  5  yds.  wide,  whereas  the 
specifications  only  required  tliat  .54^  per  cent,  should  fall 
within  a  rectangle  120  yds.  long  and  30  yds.  wide.  This  fig. 
2  represents  the  extreme  contract  range,  and  the  figures  ap- 
giendcd  to  the  striking  point  of  each  shot  indicate  the  distance 
from  the  l)attery  at  which  it  struck  the  water.  Fig.  3  is  a 
Himilar  plotting  of  shots  containing  100  lbs.  of  explosive  fired 
from  the  S-in.  gun,  and  shows  that  the  five  shots  fell  within  a 
rfctangie  57  yds.  long  and  3|  yds.  wide,*  while  the  specification 
tiirget  was  120  yds.  long  and  30  yds.  wide,  with  66  per  cent, 
hits  required.  We  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that  the  ac- 
curacy of  fire  of  these  guns  stands  at  a  high  p)oint. 

In  our  Sepleml)er  issue  we  stated  that  these  guns  "  command 
the  whole  southern  approach  to  New  York  Harbor."  Au 
actual  plotting  of  the  ranges  shows  that  the  15-in.  guns  can 
throw  200  lbs.  charges  to  any  point  along  the  main  channel  for 
a  distance  of  about  9,000  yds.,  and  for  4,200  yds.  through  the 
t^Wiish  channel.  If  a  vessel  were  to  enter  the  harbor  at  a 
speed  of  20  miles  per  hour,  it  would,  therefore,  be  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  the  15  in.  guns  with  200-Ib8.  charges  for  16  minutes 
if  it'were  running  the  main  channel  and  7i  minutes  if  it  were 
in  the  swash  channel.     In  the  first  case  the  two  guns  could 


and  Pacific  harbors  of  the  United  SUtes  the  most  efficient 
type  of  torpedo  throwing  battery.         •,-     .'"•  ; 


THE  HEILMANN  LOCOMOTIVE. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  Mr.  H.  Ward  Leonard  read  a  papei  on  Recent  Elec- 
trical Engineering  Developments  in  France  and  England,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  referred  to  the  Heilmann  locomotive. 
As  his  remarks  and  opinions  on  this  subject  are  interesting, 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  to  represent  tlie  position  of  the 
promoters  of  this  electrical  locomotive,  we  reproduce  that  jior- 
tion  of  his  paper  in  full : 

"  In  France  I  examined  what  I  considered  the  most  impor- 
tant electrical  engineering  development  of  all  that  I  saw.  It 
was  the  Heilmann  electric  locomotive.  Having  been  for  some 
years  past  a  firm  believer  in  the  merit  of  this  machine,  and 
having  been  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Heil- 
mann's  electrical  engineer,  as  to  an  invention  of  mine  used  in 
this  locomotive  for  the  first  time  on  a  large  scale,  I  was  espe- 
cially interested  in  it,  and  my  hearers  will  please  discount  as 
they  may  think  necessary  my  description  of  the  advantages  of 
a  locomotive  using  my  system  of  controL 

"  The  locomotive  I  saw  was  the  first  one  built,  and  was  not 
in  service  when  I  was  there.    It  had  run  2,200  miles  oommer- 
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throw  20  projectiles,  and  in  the  latter  10  projectiles.  Further, 
the  guns  are  capable  of  throwing  SOO-lbs.  projectiles  to  any 
point  for  a  distance  of  4,300  yds.  along  the  main  channel,  and 
could  fire  eight  projectiles  at  a  vessel  running  20  miles  an 
hour  before  it  was  out  of  range,  but  could  not  reach  the  swash 
(channel.  This  rate  of  firing  cannot  even  be  approached  by 
the  rifled  guns,  while  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  tor- 
pedothrower  th^t  can  possibly  be  compared  with  this  per- 
formance. 

The  acceptance  tests  also  included  an  examination  into  the 
time  required  for  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  guns,  such 
as  elevating,  depressing,  and  traversing.  The  guns  can  be 
operated  by  hand  or  by  electric  motors.  The  latter  will  carrj- 
them  through  360°  in  48*  seconds  for  the  15-in.  guns,  and  1 
minute  25^  seconds  for  the  8-in.  guns,  while  the  same  work 
can  be  done  by  hand  in  8  minutes  11  seconds  and  5  minutes  56 
seconds  respectively.  The  electric  motor  will  elevate  the  8-in 
gun  from  0  to  35°  in  14  seconds  and  depress  it  in  15  seconds  ; 
the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  15-in.  gun  to  34i°  in  81 
seconds  and  9i  seconds  ;  hand-power  requiring  45  seconds  and 
48  seconds  for  the  8-in.  and  26|  seconds  and  26  seconds  respec- 
tively. 

One  of  the  prime  elements  in  the  success  of  a  dynamite  gun 
is  to  have  a  suitable  fuse.  In  regard  to  this  we  can  only  say 
at  this  time  that  out  of  all  the  shots  fired— and  there  were  38 
official  and  8  extra  for  the  company's  exhibition— only  two 
failed  to  explode  on  impact,  and  some  were  fired  at  the  close 
range  of  100  yds.  In  a  l^iture  issue  we  will  illustrate  this  fuse 
and  then  give  a  further  account  of  its  action  in  these  tests. 

The  trials  demonstrated  that  this  battery  has  exceeded  the 
demands  of  the  specifications  in  almost  every  particular,  and 
it  has  therefore  been  accepted  by  the  Government.  The  com- 
pany are  now  at  work  upon  the  battery  that  is  to  be  located  in 
the  harbor  of  San  Francisco,  thus  giving  to  the  main  Atlantic 


*  Owing  In  a  tnUlakp  in  the  drawing  room,  the  dirtance  of  (hot  No.  1 
■hoiilil  be  2.'iT8  ydn.  ineload  of  251S  yd«.  a«  marked.  The  scale  of  the  plot- 
ting in  correct. 


cially,  however,  and  as  a  result  of  the  performance  of  this  first 
locomotive,  which  was  600  H.P.,  there  are  now  building  two 
locomotives  of  1,500  H.P.  each,  which  it  is  expected  will  go 
into  commercial  service  about  June  next. 

"  This  electric  locomotive  carries  its  own  central  station 
with  it.  It  is  really  a  complete  central  station  on  wheels, 
with  its  power  used  for  propelling  itself.  Speaking  from 
memory,  I  should  say  the  lengtli  over  all  was  about  50  ft. 
The  locomotive  is  mounted  upon  two  bogies  each  having  four 
axles,  80  that  the  weight  of  the  locomotive  is  borne  by  16 
wheels,  each  of  which  is  about  45  in.  in  diameter.  A  platform 
made  of  heavy  iron  girders  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  loco- 
motive, and  is  supported  upon  two  pivots,  one  at  the  centre  of 
each  bogie.  Upon  this  platform  is  mounted  the  coal,  water, 
boiler,  engine,  dynamo,  etc.,  so  that  it  will  be  noticed  every 
pound  of  material  is  used  upon  the  drivers,  and  therefore  be- 
comes effective  for  tractive  purposes. 

"  The  entire  weight  of  the  locomotive  is  114  long  tons— that 
is,  about  15,500  lbs.  per  driving-wheel,  which  is  about  the 
same  as  our  standard  practice  in  this  country.  With  a  tractive 
coefficient  of  .2  this  means  a  draw-bar  pull  of  50,000  lbs.,  and 
assuming  friction  at  6  lbs.  per  ton,  we  find  that  50,000  draw- 
bar pull  would  enable  us  to  pull  1,900  tons  on  a  1-per  cent, 
grade  at  a  low  speed,  say  15  miles  per  hour,  and  would  give 
us  ample  draw  bar  pull  for  handling  a  200-ton  train  at  any 
speed  thus  far  seriously  discussed. 

"  Most  engineers  who  have  heard  of  the  Heilmann  locomo- 
tive have  derisively  dismisseil  it  from  their  minds  as  a  ridicu- 
lous monstrosity  of  a  crazy  Frenchman  ;  but  I  have  for  some 
time  believed,  and  am  now  convinced,  that  you  will  in  the 
immediate  future  be  bound  to  give  this  machine  the  most  re- 
spectful consideration.  I  find  that  the  impression  prevails 
generally  that  the  modern  steam  locomotive  is. really  a  very 
perfect  and  efficient  machine.  This  I  think  is  far  from  being 
true.  The  efficiency  of  a  boiler  depends  largely  upon  how  per- 
fect the  combustion  is,  and  with  forced  draft  we  can  realize  an 
efficiency  of  80  per  cent,  with  very  perfectly  designed  boilers, 
provided  we  do  not  attempt  to  burn  more  than  about  40  lbs. 
of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  surface  per  hour.    But  the 
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miixiinuni  duty  of  hoilcrit  in  locomotive  pruclicc  sucli  as  for 
the  highest  speed  service  involves  the  use  of  nearly  200  lbs. 
of  coal  per  S(iuare  foot  of  grate  surface,  and  I  need  hardly  say 
that  forcing  the  boiler  in  this  way  results  in  a  terrible  ineRi- 
ciency.  To  produce  an  I. II. P.  in  a  slcani  locomotive  at  high- 
eat  speeds  to-day  probably  recjuires  at  least  twice  as  much  coal 
as  is  required  in  first  class  stationary  or  marine  boilers.  This 
is  the  first  place  where  .Mr.  Ileilniiinii  is  able  to  show  an  econ- 
omy ;  he  Ls  able  to  carry  a  larger  boiler,  and  hence  does  not 
have  to  crowd  it  to  such  a  wasteful  jmint. 

"  Hut  regardless  of  an  abundant  supply  of  steam  from  the 
boiler  we  find  ourselves  greatly  limited  In  power  for  steam 
locomotive  practice  at  high  speed.  Ijecause  of  the  wire-draw- 
ing of  the  steam  and  ditliculty  of  properly  exhausting  when 
we  run  our  locomotive  at  its  highest  speed.  The  maximum 
draw-lHir  pull  obtainable  when  running  at  the  highest  s|H-ed 
is  only  alwut  half  that  obtainable  at  slow  speeil,  no  matter 
how  much  steam  W('  have  at  conunand  or  at  w  hat  cut  olf  we 
work.  Ileilmanu  avoids  this  dilHcully,  as  we  shall  sec  pres- 
ently. 

"'Another  matter  of  most  serious  imparlance  is  the  tremen- 
dously destructive  effect  upon  the  roadbe<l  and  upon  the  loco- 
motive il.self,  of  the  unbalanced  vertical  component  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  counterbalance  weight  of  the  steam  locomotive, 
and  also  the  shouldering  effect  of  the  locomotive  tending  to 
spread  the  rails.  Probably  at  least  one  third  of  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  theroad-I)ed  and  the  hK-oniotive  for  high  speed 
service  could  be  traceil  directlj'  to  this  destructive  hammer 
blow  and  side  thrust.  Both  of  these  effects,  which  l)ecome 
very  troublesome  as  we  go  to  the  higher  s|>eeds,  are  entirely 
absent  in  the  electric  locomotive. 

"  Having  now  pointed  out  the  wwiknesses  of  the  steam  loco- 
motive, which  develop  most  forcibly  as  we  increase  in  siHf-d,  I 
will  desciilje  the  construction  of  the  Ileilmanu  locomotive  and 
point  out  how  those  ditliculties  are  obviated  by  the  electric 
locomotive. 

"  The  steam  engine  is  com|X)und,  well  balancetl,  and  direct- 
ly couple<l  on  its  shaft  is  the  electric  generator.  A  four-pole 
single  reduction  motor  of  the  ironclad  type  is  geared  to  each 
of  the  eight  axles,  and  the  motors,  which  are  series  wound,  are 
multiple  with  each  other  across  the  brushes  of  the  generator 
armature.  As  the  motor  field  must  have  a  fair  degree  of  satu- 
ration to  prevent  sparking  when  the  locomotive  is  running 
light  ami  pulling  no  train,  it  will  \>c  evident  that  under  all 
operating  conditions  the  motor  fields  arc  constant  and  fully 
saturated,  which  makes  them  entirely  Ri)arkless.  The  field  of 
tlie  generator  is  .separately  excited  by  means  of  a  small  auxil- 
iary engine  and  constant  polenthd  dynamo,  which  also  sup- 
plies the  electric  lights  needed.  The  engine  has  a  fixed  cut-oll 
at  the  most  economical  point,  say  oneipiarter  stroke,  and  its 
speed  is  adjusted  by  the  throttle. 

••  The  engine  in  practice  is  varied  in  speed  from  iwrliaps  M 
to  500  revolutions,  and  the  strength  of  the  generator  field  from 
7.ero  to  its  maximum  .strength.  It  will  Ix;  noticed  that  all  steam 
used  is  used  expansively  at  a  fixed  cut-off.  and  Mr.  Ilcilmann 
lays  great  stress  on  this,  although  I  myself  would  prefer  an 
aiitomatic  engine  running  at  a  constant  siwed,  and  I  believe 
that  he  would,  if  he  could  get  as  good  ones  abroad  as  we  can 
in  this  country.  For  starting,  an  almost  unlindted  loriiuc  is 
securefl  by  gradually  increasing  the  generator  field  strength 
and  sp<'e(l,  which  si-nds  a  current  tliroiigh  the  motors,  rising 
smoothly  from  zero  to  that  current  sullicient  to  start  the  motor 
armature.  If  we  leave  the  fielil  controller  and  throttle  in  this 
initial  position,  ourlrain  will  start  smoothly,  and  will  continue 
to  move  slowly,  using  the  full  current,  but  producing  the  cur- 
rent with  about  50  volts  or  one-tenth  of  the  full  voltage,  and 
we  will  be  producing  this  power,  alnnit  one-tenth  of  that  re- 
quired at  full  speed,  by  a  steam  engine  using  steam  expan- 
sively instead  of,  as  in  the  steam  locomolive,  full  stroke.  But 
of  course  we  desire  to  accelerate  the  train  rapidly,  so  we  keep 
on  manipulating  the  field  controller  and  throttle,  until  we 
finally  have  the  engine  driving  the  generator  at  full  speed  in 
a  field  of  full  strength,  which  will  of  course  repre.scnt  the  full 
power  of  the  locomotive.  When  we  reach  a  grade  reijuiring 
three  times  the  tonpie  retpiired  on  the  level,  we  weaken  the 
field  to  one  third  of  its  full  strength.  We  will  then  move  up 
the  grade  at  about  one-third  of  the  speed  on  the  level  while 
using  the  same  power  as  was  re(iuired  on  the  level. 

"  It  will  lie  noticeil  that  under  the  electrical  arrangement  on 
this  locomotive,  the  electric  energy  is  used  in  such  a  maimer 
that  its  voltage  is  varied  in  proportion  to  the  sytceil  desired, 
and  the  amperes  are  in  proportion  to  the  tortiue  rc(|uired,  so 
th;it  the  electrical  energy  protluced  is  utilized  in  the  most  etti- 
cient  manner  possible. 

"  Since  this  method  of  control  of  mine  has  been  repeatedly 
criticise*!  l>efore  this  Institute  on  the  score  that  a  generator  of 
such  si/.e  and  type  when  u.sed  jis  descril»cd  would  spark  disas- 


trously, I  beg  leave  to  say  that  1  scrutinized  most  carefully 
the  commutator  of  the  generator  which  had  supplied  the  cur- 
rent during  the  locomotive's  3,300  miles  service,  and  I  never 
saw  a  commutator  and  brushes  in  more  perfect  condition,  and 
the  engineer  assured  me  that  under  no  circumstances  had  there 
l)een  any  sparking  whatever.  I  regret  that  my  method  of 
control  does  not  fit  the  generally  accepted  self-induction  theor^- 
of  sparking,  but  am  forced  to  conclude  that  as  something  is 
evidently  wrong,  it  must  be  the  theory,  which  fails  to  agree 
with  the  facts. 

"An  electric  locomotive  of  this  kind  would  probably  cost 
for  the  first  few  about  $:}0,0<K»,  each  being  equipped  with  a 
1. 500-11.  P.  boiler  of  our  best  marine  type,  and  one  of  our  best 
automatic  cut-off  compound  engines  directly  coupled  to  a 
modern  multipolar  generator.  I  believe  that  a  locomotive  of 
this  type  could  be  built  which  would  Ikj  able  to  pull  50  per 
ci'Ut.  more  weight  than  any  of  the  present  steam  locomotives, 
and  that  it  could  pull  the  same  weight  at  50  per  cent,  higher 
speed.  I  think  this  type  of  electric  locomotive  is  the  stepping 
stone  l>etween  the  «leam  locomotive  and  the  electric  locomo- 
tive operated  from  a  distant  central  station. 

"  To  properly  try  the  exjieriment  of  operating  a  high-speed 
1  )comotive  of  1.500  H.P.  from  a  centnil  station  would  un- 
doubtedly cost  nearly  a  million  dollars.  To  try  it  with  a  loco- 
motive 0}  the  Heilmann  tyi>e  would  cost  not  more  than  $50,000, 
and  if  it  proves  successful,  it  is  not  much  of  a  step  to  replace 
the  boiler  and  constant  speetl  steam  engine  with  the  moving 
contact  and  constant  speed  electric  motor  for  driving  the  gen- 
erator already  tested  and  proven  satisfactory." 
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1SXERMEUI.\TK  BTATIONS. 

The  service  that  must  be  assureil  may  Ik;  included  under 
four  heads  :  1.  The  .standing  of  trains  at  the  station.  2.  The 
side-tnicking  of  slow  trains.  3.  The  reception  and  storing  of 
freight  cars.    4.  Tlie  ])assing  from  one  track  to  another. 

Since  there  is  no  headhouse  and  a  direct  entrance,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  freight  and  jtassenger  trains  should  stand  on  the 
main  tracks  at  intermediate  stations.  The  thing  to  be  aimed 
at,  then,  is  to  cut  the  time  thus  occupied  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  limit.  For  ]>assenger  trains,  the  length  of  the  stop 
dei)euds,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  time  required  for  getting 
the  |>as8engers  in  and  out  of  the  cars  ;  and  this  can  be  consid- 
erably lessoned  by  having  a  suitable  arrangement  of  plat- 
forms. The  use  of  elevated  platforms  that  have  sufiicient 
length  and  which  give  free  access  to  the  cars  without  neces- 
sitating the  |x;rforniauce  of  feats  in  gymnastics,  where  a  sin- 
{'le  unskilful  perfornier  will  occasion  considerable  delay  is, 
I  believe,  the  best  way  in  which  to  attain  this  object. 

The  addition  of  sheds  affording  a  comfortable  shelter, 
which  will  attract  passengers  to  the  platform,  instead  of  re- 
maining in  llie  waiting-rooms,  and  the  use  of  bridges  and 
underground  passjigeways  permitting  the  tracks  to  be  crossed 
in  sjifetj-  at  all  times,  will  also  contribute  very  materially  to 
the  rapid  and  efiicacious  performance  of  station  iluties.  To 
these  measures  for  the  promotion  of  the  efflcucy  of  the  service, 
others  may  be  ailded  that  do  not  really  belong  to  the  subject 
that  we  are  considering,  but  which  may  be  enumerated  to  ad- 
vantage. The  doing  away  with  the  immense  suburtmn  trains 
and  sul)Stituting  for  them  a  greater  number  of  short,  light 
trains  with  a  large  seating  capacity,  the  use  of  powerful  loco- 
motives that  can  start  the  train  quickly,  quick-acting  brakes 
that  will  bring  the  train  gently  to  a  stop,  cars  with  separate 
compartments  having  easily  openetl  doors  which  can  be  oper- 
ated from  the  inside,  a  larMnnd  that  is  active  and  attentive 
to  busines.s,  and  finally  a  public  that  is  drilled  into  the  recog- 
nition of  the  value  of  time,  are  the  measures  that  would  cause 
the  blocking  of  main  lines  by  slow  passenger  trains  to  almost 
entirely  di-sappear. 

Freight  trains  that  stop  at  a  station  to  take  on  or  set  off  cars 
sometimes  stand  there  for  a  long  time.  Hide-tracking  by 
backing  in  is  so  slow^  an  operation  that  it  cannot  be  counted 
upon  to  free  tlie  main  line.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  encroach 
upon  the  local  tracks  in  order  to  lessen  the  time  of  standing. 


•  Bulletin  dr  la  Comnii»Kion  IntertiationitU  du  Congrui  dts  Cbemlns  de 
fer. 
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I  lowever  scanty  the  lot-al  traffic  may  be,  and  however  short  the 
lifriod  of  the  year  duiiug  which  it  lasts,  it  is  always  well  to 
ireat  the  freight  yard  liberally.  Do  not  block  it  up  with  cars 
ilmt  must  be  pushed  out  to  give  place,  do  not  ruu  down  the 
tracks  for  an  unnecessary  distance,  are  some  of  the  general 
instructions  that  it  is  well  to  give. 

If  the  standing  of  a  train  is  due  to  the  occupation  of  the 
ullowing  block,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  into  the 
causes  and  to  do  away  with  them  if  possible.     If  this  cannot 
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be  done,  then  it  will  be  well  to  cut  the  succeeding  block  in 
two,  which  will  facilitate  the  starting  of  the  second  train. 
Or,  in  certain  difficult  cases,  one  may  even  be  led  to  urge  the 
doubling  of  the  tracks  for  a  certain  distance. 

Suktraekiiuj  of  Slow  Tin iim.— This  side-tracking  is  often 
made  on  a  single  track  for  both  directions.  The  arrangement 
in  actual  use  at  the  intermediate  stations  of  the  Helgian  State 
Uiiilway  (fig.  5)  Is  laid  out  in  this  way.  The  great  disadvan- 
tage of  this  plan  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  train  arriving  by  the 
track  A  is  compelled  to  cross  the  track  B  at  T,  which  natu- 
rally involves  the  stopping  of  traffic  on  that  line  (flg.  2).  If 
the  sidings  are  doubled,  as  shown  in  tig.  3,  Ibis  disadvanlagc 
is  entirelpr  done  away  with  ;  a  crossing  being  avoided,  there 
is  a  saving  in  signal  apparatus.  Finally,  the  two  switches 
e  and  c'  are  not  necessarily  at  fixed  distances  from  each  other. 


the  expense  over  the  arrangement  shown  in  lig.  3  ;  but  these 
sidings  that  are  used  but  little  can  be  laid  with  material  that 
is  worn  out,  simply  keeping  (he  first  few  yards  that  are  used 
by  passenger  trains  in  good  condition.  They  can  end  in  a 
simple  buffer  made  of  old  ties. 

T/i£  LtxiiUng  and  Unloading  of  Freight  Cars  require  that 
there  shall  be  suitable  platforms  along  the  tracks,  long  ap- 
proachable tracks,  and  various  appurtt^-nances,  such  as  cranes, 
etc.  The  whole  may  be  embraced  under  the  comprehensive 
term  of  Ihe  "  freight  yard."  It  is  mos:  frequently  placx'd  on 
one  side  of  the  main  tracks.  It  is  only  under  rare  local  con- 
ditions that  it  is  possible  to  give  each  line  of  rails  its  own  yard. 

The  length  of  the  freight  yard  is  determined  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  local  traffic,  and  this  with  the  necessary  adjuncts 
should  not  be  made  too  long.  It  is  belter  to  lay  a  greater 
number  of  tracks  for  the  little  extra  ground  that  they  will 
occupy.  At  any  rate,  it  is  well  to  acquire  all  of  the  ground 
that  will  be  demanded  in  order  to  make  the  extensions  that 
may  be  called  for. 

A  freight  yard  frequently  consists  of  two  tracks  that  are 
parallel  or  slightly  divergent,  running  into  the  main  lines  at 
two  points.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  connect  them  by  several 
batteries  of  turntables.  This  latter  adjunct  is  usually  expen- 
sive, cumbersome,  and  is  of  no  great  use. 

The  arrangement  of  stations  frequently  adopted  on  the  Bel- 
gian State  Railway  is  shown  in  fig.  5  ;  It  is  verv  good,  with 
the  exception  of  the  addition  of  the  two  turn-tables,  which 
could  be  done  away  with,  if  we  reserve  track  .Vfor  the  use  of 
the  line  A,  and  the  track  M  for  that  of  B  (fig.  4).  Fig.  4 
shows  how,  in  case  of  a  double  siding,  the  connection  c  d, 
which  leads  off  to  the  siding  for  B,  also  connects  with  the 
freight  track  for  the  same  line.  At  the  same  time,  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  two  connections  c  d  and  a  b  permit  of  the  passage 
from  one  main  track  to  the  other  in  case  of  an  accidental  ob- 
struction. The  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  6,  which  is  on  the 
scale  of  jft'j,,  is  a  very  convenient  one.  It  is  the  one  that  re- 
quires the  fewest  changes  in  the  track,  and  has  only  one  cross- 
ing on  the  main  line.  The  switches  e  c'  can  l)e  placed  near 
the  freight  depot,  and  the  sidings  lengthened  at  will.     In  many 
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which  will  give  some  advantage  from  the  standpoint  of  ser- 
vice and  safety.  Thus  there  is  an  advantage  in  placing  them 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  receiving  depot,  in  order  that  the 
station  master  may  be  in  a  position  to  know  that  the  train  to 
l)e  side-tracked  has  passetl  upon  the  siding  so  far  that  it  does 
not  obstruct  the  main  line.  By  placing  Ihe  sisrual  levers  near 
at  hand  the  station  master  can  as.siire  himself,  at  a  glance, 
that  everything  is  all  right. 

In  order  to  secure  perfect  |>r(>tection,  the  length  of  each 
siding  should  be  at  least  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  longer  than 
the  longest  train  that  runs  over  the  road,  which  will  double 


cases,  however,  as  wc  shall  see  later  on,  it  is  im|>o88ib]e  to  ob- 
tain this  simplicity,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  separate 
switches  for  the  yard  and  the  depot  tracks.  We  (rften  find, 
at  some  intermediate  stations,  that  there  is  a  direct  connection 
l>etween  the  two  main  lines.  This  arrangement,  which  is 
common  in  England,  permits  the  switching  of  a  train  from 
one  track  off  on  to  the  other  ;  it  is  very  advantageous  at  times, 
but  can  only  l)e  justified  when  the  tracks  are  overburdene<l. 
Under  other  circumstances  these  direct  connections  simply 
serve  to  facilitate  the  passing  from  one  track  to  the  other  in 
case  the  traffic  is  accidentally  blocked.     Now,  it  is  not  reason- 
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able  to  establish  a  cause  of  permanent  danger  in  order  to  facili' 
tate  a  possible  movement.  It  is,  therefore,  best  to  do  away 
with  all  connections  of  this  kind  that  can  be  avoided. 

General  Arrangement  of  Intermediate  Stations. — An  exami- 
uutioQ  of  the  various  arrangements  that  can  be  employed  at 
intermediate  stations,  without  running  counter  to  the  fore- 
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going  recommendations,  shows  that  there  is  a  marked  advan- 
tage in  placing  the  yaid  at  the  right  of  the  freight  depot  when 
the  trains  take  the  left-hand  track.  Therefore  fig.  6  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  plan  that  is  to  be  recommended,  in  that  it  serves 
as  a  general  type  where  a  single  yard  is  made  to  accommodate 
the  trains  running  in  both  directions.  It  has  the  following 
advantages  : 

1.  It  has  the  smallest  number  of  signals  and  switches  on  the 
main  line  with  the  one  unavoidable  crossing. 
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2.  The  switches  are  near  the  receiving  depot,  and  the  length 
of  the  sidings  ran  be  increased  at  will. 

But  as  this  type  cannot  always  be  realized,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  give  plans  of  other  arrangements  that  are  nearly  as 
good.    It  frequently  happens,  especially  if  the  freight  yard  is 
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already  in  existence,  that  the  passing  siding  of  flgs.  4  and  6 
cannot  be  located  l>etween  it  and  the  main  tracks.  The  sid- 
ing C  therefore  is  made  to  be  approximately  a  prolongation  of 
the  first  track  in  the  yard.  It  then  l)ecome8  necessary  to  ])Ul 
in  a  supplementary  siding,  a'  i',  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the 
siding  V.  and  to  pass  from  one  track  to  the  other  without  dis- 
turbing the  cars  that  are  stored  on  the  siding  J/  (fig.  8). 


When  the  freight  yard  is  placed  at  the  left  of  the  depot,  the 
arrangement  becomes  similar  to  that  shown  in  fig.  9.  It  has 
one  more  crossing  on  the  main  line.  It  is  well  to  put  in  a 
free  track,  M,  between  the  yard  proper  and  these  latter,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  pass  by  the  switches  c  and  d,  from  one 
track  to  the  other,  without  disturbing  the  cars  that  may  be 
stored  on  the  inside  tracks.  In  some  cases  the  track  M  can 
be  connected  to  the  siding  beyond  the  receiving  depot,  which 
will  do  away  with  the  supplementary  crossing  (fig.  10).  This 
can  also  be  done  by  placing  the  whole  siding  to  the  left  of  the 
depot,  as  shown  in  figs.  11  and  12 ;  but  these  two  arrange- 
ments increase,  over  that  shown  in  fig.  10,  the  disadvantage 
of  removing  the  switch  «  to  a  distance  from  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  station  master.  Thus  the  plan  of  fig.  13  is  to  be 
preferred,  although  it  has  a  supplementary  cross-over.  For 
the  same  reason  the  plan  of  fig.  14  is  better  than  that  of  fig.  10, 
although  it  has  the  same  defect  as  fig.  13. 
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We  have  heretofore  supposed  that  the  yard  is  located  next 
to  the  depot.  Although  this  is  common,  it  is  by  no  means 
universal.  But  everything  that  has  been  said  may  be  repeated 
for  the  arrangements  in  question.  The  three  figs.  15,  16,  and 
17  present  examples  of  this  type. 

Intermediate  Stations  xcith  Factory  Sidings.— It  all  of  the 
factory  sidings  are  upon  one  and  the  same  side  of  the  main 
line,  there  is  usually  an  advantage  in  placing  the  freight  yard 
upon  the  same  side  ;  but  if  it  is  not  possible  to  do  this,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  crossing  of  the  main  line  by  cars  pushed  by 
hand  or  hauled  by  horses  should  be  avoided.  The  method  to 
be  followed  in  this  case  is  to  connect  these  factory  sidings 
with  one  or  more  tracks  M,  that  in  turn  connects  with  the 
main  siding  on  this  side,  and  which  thus  gives  a  direct  con- 
nection to  these  tracks  (fig.  18). 

Intermediate  Stations  with  Terminus  for  Load  Trains.  — 
At  intermediate  stations  where  there  are  no  point  switches  at 
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the  place  where  lo<«l  trains  must  branch  off,  the  arrange- 
ments of  such  stations  must  be  examined  in  addition  to  those 
alreaily  discussed  : 

1.  Pains  must  be  taken  to  free  the  main  line  from  the  un- 
loaded train  as  quickly  as  possible. 

2.  There  should  be  a  special  starting  track  that  will  require 
no  changes  in  the  points  when  running  out. 

3.  The  location  of  the  tracks  that  are  used  for  the  shunting 
of  the  engine,  in  bringing  it  from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the 
other,  turning  it,  etc.,  should  be  such  that  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  main  lines. 

These  different  desiderata  can  l)c  easily  obtained  if  we  place 
the  special  starting  track  on  the  side  of  the  incoming  track  of 
the  main  line.  The  two  arrangements,  sliown  in  figs.  19 
and  20,  seem  to  be  about  the  l)est  that  can  be  designe^I. 

On  its  arrival  the  local  train  stops  on  the  main  line  and 
discharges  its  passengers.  The  engine  then  iinnic<liately 
backs  the  train  of  cars  upon  the  Mding  M.  cuts  loose  au<l 
shunts  around  to  the  other  end  by  way  of  ilie  track  3',  ami 
then  pushes  the  trahr  upon  the  starting  track  (fig.  19).    This 
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(lis<u8sion  might  be  prolongeil  almost  iudeflnitelj',  but  we 
iiicrely  give  one  other  sample  of  what  may  be  done  in  fig.  21. 
Intermediate  Station*  with  Direct  Siiiing».—  Vfhea  there  are 
t«o  yards  with  point  switches  and  sidings  into  which  a  train 
vM\  [un  without  stopping,  and  they  are  some  distance  apart, 
it  limy  occur  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  sidetrack  a  train  at 
:  lu'  slution  that  lies  between  them.  As  the  side-tracking  of  a 
;raia  by  backing  in  requires  some  time  to  execute,  it  is  some- 
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times  an  advantage  to  allow  the  train  to  run  slowly  and  then 
side-track  at  the  next  important  station.  There  is  then  a 
great  advantage  in  locating  an  intermediate  station  about 
half-way  between  the  two  with  point  switches  allowing  trains 
to  run  in  direct.  According  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
it  may  be  well  to  either  lay  four  tracks  or  a  third  track  be- 
tween the  other  two. 

Direct  sidings  involve  the  necessity  of  having  two  signal 
stations  for  the  protection  of  the  lines  in  each  direction.  One 
set  of  signals  can,  however,  be  made  to  sulflce  if  we  take  the 
precaution  to  locate  one  end  of  tlic  siding  near  the  depot,  so 
that  all  entering  trains  are  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  their  safety.  This  end 
may  then  be  cut  oS  from  the  interlocking  apparatus. 

Thus,  while  the  arrangements  of  tlie  intermediate  station 
must  not  difler  essentially  from  the  current  practice,  this  use 
of  head-on  sidings  does  possess  some  advantages^that'cannot 
lie  uesriecteii,  and  these  are  : 

1.  Trains  taking  on  or  dropping  cars  can  stand  on  the^sld- 
iugs  and  not  obstruct  the  main  lioe  in  the  slightest.         .    .£ 


station.  Tbe  service  at  such  stations,  therefore,  does  not  differ 
from  other  intermediate  stations,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
tracks  only  differs  in  that  the  presence  of  a  junction  permits 
of  a  location  that  will  be  more  advantageous  to  the  service. 
In  order  to  get  tbe  advantage  of  this  it  is  essential  that  the 
junction  should  be  within  the  yard  and  not  at  one  end  of  it. 
The  Belgian  disposition,  which  consists  of  placing  the  yard 
upon  a  common  trunk,  is  not  recommended  (fig.  23). 

In  order  to  obtain  a  rational  arrangement,  it  is  necessary 
that  two  cases  should  be  clearly  distinguislied  :  1.  That  the 
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branch,  which  is  usually  of  a  single  track,  fs  only  of  slfgbt 
importance.  2.  That  the  branch  has  a  service  similar  to  that 
of  the  main  line. 

In  the  first  case  there  is  an  advantage  in  placing  the  freicht 
yard  at  one  side  of  the  junction,  as  shown  in  fig.  23.  The 
switching  of  trains  from  the  track  B  is  made  upon  the  sid- 
ing C,  but  in  many  cases  this  can  be  done  away  with  and  the 
l)ranch  itself  be  used.  It  is  best  to  locate  the  station  building 
just  ahead  of  the  junction,  so  tlu^  tnuna  coming  from  tbe 
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2.  The  head  on  siding  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  by 
passenger  trains  that  have  to  go  on  the  side-track  to  allow  a 
faster  train  to  pass. 

3.  A  main  line  crossing  can  be  avoided  and  a  better  connec- 
tion substituted  therefore  by  establishing  means  of  commuui- 
Ciiiion  between  the  two  main  lines. 

Fig.  5  gives  the  scheme  of  a  station  in  which  these  advan- 
tages are  realized. 

Intermediate  StatioM  irifh  Juuetions, — Stations  of  this  kind 
are  those  where  a  branch  lini;  comes  in  to  make  a  connection 
with  tlie  main  line.  l>iit  without  there  l)eing  of  necessity  facili- 
ties for  the  change  of  cars  by  the  passengers  or  handling  of 
freight  or  cars  for  transhipment.  Oftentimes  the  trains  pa.ss 
without  stopping,  the  change  being  made  at  a  more  important 


branch  do  not  obstruct  the  main  line  while  standing  there  : 
but  if  the  branch  is  of  comparatively  little  importance,  there 
is  no  harm  in  locating  the  building  at  S.  It  is  also  possible 
to  avoid  the  standing  of  trains  that  are  to  run  in  on  the 
branch  on  the  main  lines  by  placing  the  switches  a  a'  at  <;  e'. 
If  the  freight  yard  must  be  placM  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tracks  from  the  station  building,  the  arrangement  becomes 
similar  to  that  shown  in  fig.  24. 

In  the  two  types  that  have  just  been  shown  the  branch  is 
located  on  the  same  side  of  the  main  line  as  the  station  build- 
ing imd  the  local  tracks.  If  this  is  not  the  case  the  connec- 
tions l>ecome  a  trifle  more  complicated,  but  the  service  is  none 
the  less  easy.     Examples  are  given  in  figs.  25,  26,  and  27. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  when  the  branch  starts  oS  to  the 
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left  of  the  main  line  it  afTonls  a  means  of  running  direct  into 
a  siding  in  the  tiiTergeut  direction,  that  is  when  the  trains  run 
on  the  left-hand  track.  This  is  sliown  in  figs.  84,  25,  and  26. 
It  would  he  possible  to  obtain  the  same  advantage  when  the 
branch  runs  off  to  the  right,  as  shown  in  tig.  27,  by  carri^ing 
the  switches  a  a'  to  c  e',  but  (his  switching  off  to  the  right 
would  Involve  the  crossing  of  the  main  line,  which  might 
block  it  at  an  inopportune  moment ;  and  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  danger  tliat  materially  lessens  the  advantages  of  a  head-on 
sidin'.;.  If  these  latter  are  considerable,  it  will  be  well  to  look 
into  the  matter  and  see  whether  a  switch  running  off  to  the 
left  would  not  be  preferable.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  ]>ass- 
ing  that  it  is  always  possible  to  carry  the  branch  oft  to  the 
loft  by  the  use  of  a  biidge,  as  shown  in  fig.  28. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  quite  evident,  and 
its  adoption  should  only  be  abandoned  for  imperative  local 
circumstances  or  for  reasons  of  economy. 

Figs.  33  and  33  show  some  arrangements  that  give  good  re- 
sults where  underground  passages  are  used  for  the  clearing  of 
the  main  lines.  If  the  two  lines  at  the  junction  are  at  all 
comparable,  these  plans  do  not  apply,  for  it  is  necessary  to 
adhere  to  the  most  easily  located  junction  connections. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  locate  the  place  of  the  local  installations 
u|>on  a  single  trunk,  as  is  usually  done  in  Belgium,  and 
which  is  shown  in  fig.  29.  Bj  comparing  the  plan  of  fig.  39 
with  that  of  fig.  30,  the  superiority  of  the  latter  will  be  easily 
sctm,  and  that  fig.  31  is  better  than  either. 

The  sidetracking  of  diverging  trains  is  done  on  the  main 
line ;  that  of  converging  trains  on  the  siding  at  the  right. 
For  the  purpose  of  securing  equal  facility  of  service,  the 
freight  3'ard  is  so  placed  that  it  is  traversed  by  but  one  of  the 
branches,  so  that  the  number  of  signals  and  the  danger  of 
collision  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  sidings  c  and  c'  can 
be  done  away  with  by  switching  the  trains  running  in  one 
ilirection  upon  the  opposite  branch  both  in  the  diverging  and 
converging  service  ;  but  this  is  only  to  be  advised  in  the  cases 
that  have  been  supposed — namely,  a  heavy  traflic  in  both 
directions.  Finally,  in  some  cases  a  better  arrangement  than 
cither  can  be  obtained  by  placing  the  station  in  between  the 
two  branches  and  using  the  cross-over  of  th3  junction  for  the 
freight  yard.  The  station  building  should  be  placed  in  the 
angle  of  the  two  lines,  but  it  can  be  kept  upon  the  common 
trunk  if  the  local  service  is  not  too  great. 

(TO  BE  CONCLUDED.)  -   '  ?•       '      ',    ' 


THE  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  IN  A  BOILER  SHOP. 


The  interest  that  was  taken  in  the  February  discussion  of 
the  Mechanical  Engineers  on  the  Electric  Motor  in  the  Machine 
Shop  is  suiHcient  to  show  that  the  subject  is  attracting  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  while  the  actual  data  available  on  the  sub- 
ject are  very  meagre,  even  the  motor  builders  themselves  be- 
ing unable  to  slate  definitely  as  to  just  what  results  from  the 
stitndpoint  of  economy  can  be  expected  from  this  or  that 
niethml  of  installation.  Despite  these  drawbacks,  however, 
there  is  a  well-established  idea  pervading  the  community  of 
mechanical  engineers  that  the  electric  motor  readily  Icncls  it- 
self to  the  driving  of  machine  tools,  and  its  application  is 
rapidly  growing. 

A  short  time  ago  the  CJornell  Steamboat  Company,  of  Iton- 
dout,  N.  Y.,  decided  to  build  a  new  boiler-shop  for  the  repair 
work  on  their  large  fleet  of  boats.  After  a  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject,  the  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  Thomas  Coyken- 
dal,  decided  to  use  electric  motors,  making  an  individual 
application  to  each  machine.  Though  one  large  company 
recommended  the  use  of  one  large  motor  having  sutHcient 
power  to  drive  the  whole  shop  through  a  line  or  lines  of  shaft- 
ing, very  much  in  harmony  with  the  trend  of  the  general  rec- 
onimenaations  at  the  February  meeting,  this  was  considered 
to  be  in  no  way  superior  to  the  use  of  an  engine,  and  was  dis- 
carded. The  engraving  shows  the  application  of  a  2i-H.P. 
motor  to  the  driving  of  a  small  drill  and  emery  wheel,  which 
is  the  only  case  where  one  motor  drives  more  than  a  single 
tool,  and  a  5-II.P.  motor  driving  a  shears.  The  smaller  motor 
makes  950  revolutions  per  minute  and  the  larger  650  revolu- 
tions, the  speed  being  reduced  by  means  of  counter  shafting, 
as  shown,  with  two  exceptions  :  a  combined  punch  and  shears 
is  driven  bj*  gearing  direct  from  the  motor,  and  a  7i-H.P. 
motor  is  coupled  direct  to  the  shaft  of  the  blower  for  the  fur- 
naces and  forges.  The  complete  equipment  of  the  shop 
consists  of  one  2^11. P.  motor  driving  a  drill  press  and  emery 
wheel;  one  7JII.P.  motor  driving  blower;  one  2i-FI.P. 
motor  driving  large  drill  press;  one  5-11. P.  motor  driving 
horizontal  punch:  one  5-11. P.  motor  driving  shears;  one 
5-II.1'.  motor  driving  combined  punch  and  shears,  making  a 


total  of  27J  H.P.  capable  of  Iwing  calleti  into  action,  or. 
speaking  more  accurately,  25  H.P.,  as  the  blower  only  re- 
quires 5  H.P.  for  its  operation  instead  of  the  7i  H.P.  at  which 
it  is  rated.  It  is  the  intention  to  put  an  electric  travelling 
crane  into  the  shop  at  an  early  date. 

Of  the  convenience  of  the  arrangement  both  Mr.  Coykendal 
and  Mr.  Belcher  speak  in  the  highest  terms.  The  tools  are 
always  ready  for  action  ;  though  the  men  may  all  be  out  of  the 
shop  and  at  work  on  board  boats,  if  a  hole  is  to  be  punched  or 
a  piece  of  iron  to  be  cut,  it  is  simply  necessary  for  a  man  to 
go  to  the  shop,  start  the  motor,  do  his  work,  shut  off  the  cur- 
rent, and  leave  matters  as  he  found  them.  By  doing  away 
with  shafting  and  bolting  the  motors  to  brackets  on  the  walls, 
the  whole  floor  space  is  left  free  and  clear,  so  that  the  travel- 
ling crane,  when  it  is  put  in,  will  have  an  effective  travel 
nearly  from  wall  to  wall,  and  covering  every  machine  in  the 
shop.  Then,  as  the  machines  can  be  arranged  independently 
of  each  other  along  the  walls,  the  whole  of  the  central  floor 
space  is  available  for  erecting  purposes. 

But,  as  these  advantages  are  apparent  to  all,  it  remains  to 
ascertain  what  may  be  the  cost  of  operating  such  a  plant.  The 
current  is  obtained  direct  from  the  power  house  of  a  street 
railway  company  that  stands  at  a  distance  of  1,650  ft.  There 
is  no  reduction  in  the  voltage,  which  is  535  ;  and  the  Crocker- 
Wheeler  motors  are  useil.  This  voltage,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
very  much  higher  than  that  recommended  by  Professor  Crocker 
in  February,  but  is  used  in  order  to  simplify  the  installation 
and  the  handling  of  the  current.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
7iH.P.  nominal  or  5-II.P.  actual  motor  that  drives  the  blower, 
and  the  2i-H.P.  motor  driving  the  drill  and  emery  wheel,  will 
be  run  continuously  for  10  hours  a  day,  and  that  the  remainder 
of  the  machines  are  working  on  an  average  total  of  2J  H.P. 
per  hour  for  10  hours  a  day,  making  a  grand  total  of  10  H.P. 
continuous  working.  This  is  an  estimate,  and  one  not  reached 
by  actual  metre  measurement,  but  is  that  upon  which  the  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  is  based,  which  is  put  at  $50  per  calendar 
month. 

This  is  a  definite  statement  of  cost,  and  is  seemingly  satisfac- 
tory. While  it  appears  probable  to  an  outsider  that  the  cost 
of  producing  10  H.P.  in  a  boiler-shop,  where  the  services  of  the 
engineer  could  be  utilized  in  work  about  the  shop,  might  be 
made  to  fall  below  |600  a  year,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  that 
amount  could  be  made  to  cover  the  25  H.P.  which  would  have 
to  be  kept  on  tap,  as  it  were,  all  of  the  time,  and  certainly 
could  not  if  the  engineer  became  an  engineer  and  nothing  else  ; 
and  any  one  who  has  tried  it  knows  how  unsatisfactory  it 
is  to  attempt  to  utilize  the  spare  moments  of  an  engineer 
about  a  shop  ;  and  when  we  compare  the  dirt  and  trouble  of  an 
engine,  the  space  occupied  by  shafting,  with  the  convenience  of 
operating,  and  the  bright  daylight  that  is  made  possible  by  the 
perfect  freedom  from  all  overhead  obstructions,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  Cornell  Steamboat  Company  did  well  in  adopting 
the  electric  motor  for  its  boiler-shop. 

While  dealing  with  this  subject,  it  will  be  in  order  to  quote 
from  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  Richmond  from  M.  Melolte,  after 
the  presentation  of  his  paper  on  the  Electric  Motor  in  the  Ma- 
chine Shop.  This  letter  is  a  hearty  endorsement  of  the  appli- 
cation of  electric  motors  which  we  are  considering,  and  is  valu- 
able in  that  it  emanates  from  one  who  has  had  a  practical  ex- 
perience in  thi.s  very  matter.  After  referring  to  a  paper  by 
M.  Castermans  and  himself  that  was  published  in  the  Revue 
Universelle  det  Mineg.  M.  Melotte  wrote  : 

"  Since  the  time  of  writing  that  description  the  shop  has 
been  enlarged,  and  we  have  been  forced,  in  the  first  place,  to 
add  a  Willans  engine  driving  directly  a  dynamo  at  350  revolu- 
tions, 300  I.H.P.  At  the  present  time  we  are  constructing  for 
the  same  factory  a  third  dynamo  which  will  be  operated  by  a 
Willans  engine  of  360  H. P.,  Indicated  at  350 revolutions,  which 
will  result  in  giving  to  the  shops  5,600  amperes  at  alwut  125 
volts,  instead  of  2,400,. as  provided  for  in  the  first  instance. 
The  reason  of  this  increase  lies  not  only  in  the  enlargement  of 
the  factory,  but  more  particularly  in  the  increase  of  useful 
work  furnished  by  the  workmen  operating  the  machine  tools. 

"  In  fact,  at  the  outset  the  workmen  were  to  produce  150 
pieces  of  each  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  gun.  Paying  them 
at  piece  rate  so  stimulated  their  ardor  that  they  succeeded  in 
producing  300  pieces  every  day— that  is  to  say,  doubling  the 
production. 

"  Thus  it  comes  that  the  motors  are  found  too  small ;  and 
here  I  may  make  a  little  digression. 

"  According  to  the  instructions  of  the  builders  of  the  ma- 
chine tools,  these  latter  were  arranged  to  have  alwut  12  effec- 
tive H.P.  on  each  shaft  of  transmission.  As  a  precaution  we 
had  placed  electric  motors  of  16  B.H.P.,  but  it  was  found  a 
sliorl  time  after  getting  to  work  that  these  motors  were  devel- 
oping 30  H.P.  I  cite  those  figures  at  this  time,  although  only 
motor  No,  5  was  in  this  condition  ;  but  a  short  time  afterward 
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sriiTal  others  came  to  it,  ami  one  could  sec  for  four  montlis 
tlicse  motors  of  100  amperes  working  witli  cliargcs  varying 
from  300  to  300  amperes.  You  can  imagine  tliat  they  got 
n  irm  and  that  they  sparlicd,  but  they  worked  nevertheless. 
A^  tliis  time  several  people  not  initiated  in  electric  science 
r;ilk'd  in  question  the  work  done  by  the  motors,  saying  that 
the  motors  only  gave  out  10  H.P.,  while  we  declared  that  tliey 
wore  doing  30  H.  P.  We  were  obliged  to  make  experiments 
with  the  brake  to  convince  tliem.  It  was  then  decided  to  put 
itiore  motors  in,  but  as  the  shafts  were  very  long,  and  had  not 
been  provided  for  this  load,  it  was  decided  to  cut  them  in  the 
middle  and  place  a  motor  at  each  end.  We  left  in  place  the 
16-U.P.  motor ;  at  the  other  end  we  placed  a  motor  of  35  H.P. 
Tliis  has  been  done  with  three  or  four  shafts  ;  for  other  shafts 
we  were  content  to  replace  the  16  H.P.  motors  with  others  of 
25  II.P.  or  30  H.P.     Finally,  quite  recently  the  factory  has 


"  Since  this  installation  I  have  luul  to  calculate,  tod  have 
constructed  otlier  dynaniosof  the  same  kind  at  different  speeds 
and  power,  going  up  to  600  H.P.,  and  those  of  high  speed  have 
always  given  the  most  satisfaction.  Moreover,  from  the  pur- 
chaser's point  of  view,  tliey  are  altogetlier  preferable,  costing 
less  and  being  more  efficient  than  slow-speed  dynamos.  1 
should  be  in  favor  of  these  latter  only  for  very  large  units — 
1,000  H.P.  to  1,500  H.P. 

"  As  to  the  direct  application  of  motors  to  machine  tools  I 
would  not  like  to  commit  myself,  not  having  liad  sufficiently 
long  experience  of  this  subject. 

"  My  opinion  up  to  the  present  is  that  the  heavy  miichine 
tools,  which  take  1  H.P.  effective,  could  advantageously  be 
operated  by  separate  motors  ;  but  that  when  it  is  a  question  of 
small  lathes  or  small  milling  machines  the  case  is  not  the  same. 
And  here  we  must  distinguish  between  the  case  where  the  tools 
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enlarged  its  cartridge  room,  which  necessitates  the  new  motors. 
I  have  made  this  long  digression  in  order  to  explain  to  you 
why  the  original  provision  of  2,400  amperes  has  had  to  be  re- 
placed by  5,600.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  the  extension  of 
the  electric  lighting,  which  has  absorl)ed  from  300  to  400  am- 
peres. 

"  All  that  I  have  just  said  to  you  serves  to  explain  the  ex- 
traordinary elasticity  of  transmission  of  force  by  electricity. 
\ou  see  in  what  a  difficult  situation  the  gun  factory  would 
have  been  if,  instead  of  this  mode  of  transmission,  it  had  adopt- 
ed mechanical  transmission.  Tlie  difficulty  of  increasing  the 
transmitted  power  would  have  been  enormous,  and  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  remo<lel  the  whole.  The  first  difficulty 
would  have  been  to  have  had  the  transmission  shaft  capable  of 
transmitting  the  increase  of  power.  It  would  have  probably 
Ijeen  necessary  to  replace  them  with  others  proportionate 
to  the  work.  This  difficulty  overcome,  it  would  then  have 
'>een  necessary  to  transmit  to  them  this  work  right  from  the 
engine-room  ;  while  with  electricity,  a  piece  of  wire  and  a 
motor,  and  the  whole  thing  is  done  I 


have  to  work  intermittently  and  where  they  are  constantly 
occupied — in  fact,  if  it  is  desired  to  put  a  motor  to  every  tool, 
we  should  have  to  with  i-H.P.  motors,  of  which  the  efficiency 
is  necessarily  very  small.  If  we  group  three  or  four  of  these 
machines  together  thej-  could  be  operated  by  quite  a  small 
countershaft  driven  by  a  motor  of  about  2  H.P.,  from  which 
one  could  get  an  efficiency  of  70  to  75  per  cent.-  without  pay- 
ing excessively  for  it. 

"  It  is  also  necessary  to  judge  of  the  probable  time  which 
the  machines  will  work  every  day,  and  of  the  curve  of  effi- 
ciency, the  different  loads  of  the  motor  and  of  the  transmis- 
sion apparatus  before  deciding  in  favor  of  one  system  over 
another.  !If.  for  ^example,  you  have  four  milling  machines 
taking  i  H.P.  each,  and  you  could  be  sure  of  keeping  them  all 
goingjduring  the  day  without  stopping,  you  need  not  hesitate 
to  work  them  by  a  2-H.P.  motor  and  a  countershaft ;  but  if  it 
is  one  of  those  general  ^machines  which  are  necessary  in  all 
shops,  such  as  drilling  machines,  emery  wheels,  drill-grinding 
machines — in  other  words,  tools  which  are  only  us«d  from  time 
to  time — then  I  am  convinced  that  a  small  motor,  with  its 
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wretched  efticienov,  even  If  it  were  as  low  as  40  per  cent., 
would  be  preferable  to  no  matter  what  system,  for  thej-  use  no 
power  except  when  they  are  running,  and  then  it  gives  40  per 
cent.,  while,  if  you  are  turning  a  countershaft  while  the  tool 
is  not  running,  there  is  a  los^  of  current,  ami  at  the  end  of  the 
day  your  total  efficiency  will  fall  to  10  per  cent.,  or  even  less. 
"  I  think  I  have  answered  your  request  in  going  so  far  into 
detail  ;  nevertheless,  I  will  add  a  few  words.  All  that  I  have 
just  said  to  you  refers  only  to  shops  where  metal  is  operated 
on,  such  as  machine  shops.  In  shops  for  the  current  manu- 
facture of  some  speciBc  article  the  cost  is  appro-timately  the 
same.  Thus,  at  HiTstal,  where  the  same  pieces  were  made 
over  and  over,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  subdivide  more 
than  was  done  the  distribution  of  |>ower.  The  sHtnv  is  true 
everywhere.  In  te.xtile  manufactories,  in  the  weaving  room, 
everywhere,  indeetl,  where  it  is  a  question  of  manufacturing 
stutTs  of  certain  imporlance,  the  subdivision  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  made  of  the  thread  machines,  looms,  the  '  self -act- 
lag.'  etc..  constituting  units  which  can  be  separated  in  the 
combination." 


THE  MEETING  OF   MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


HAPID   TKAS9IT    IN    I..\KOE   CITIES. 

The  March  meeting  of  the  New  York  Mechanical  Engi- 
■  neers  was  held  on  the  13th  of  the  month,  with  Mr.  Gteorge  8. 
Morrison  in  the  chair.  Mr.  W.  B.  Parsons,  the  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  liapid  Transit  Commission,  delivered  the  address, 
which  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  brief  historical  sketch 
of  the  rapid  transit  problem  in  New  York,  and  the  means 
that  have  been  taken  to  solve  it  in  large  cities  abroad,  espe- 
cially London  and  Liverpool.  As  no  definite  plan  has  as  yet 
been  adopted  for  New  York,  he  said  nothing  of  the  proposed 
system,  other  than  that  it  was  to  be  an  underground  route. 

In  the  discussion  some  matters  of  interest  were  brought  out 
relative  to  the  cost  of  the  operation  of  the  elevated  Tines  in 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  by  Mr.  Nichols.  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  latter  road.     In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  said  : 

"  Perhaps  the  most  striking  illustration  we  have  of  successful 
railway  operation  in  the  world  is  that  presented  by  the  Man- 
hatbkn  Elevate<l  in  New  York  to  day.  In  looking  over  some 
figures  the  other  day,  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see  how  the 
working  expenses  of  tlie  I^ondon  roails  compare  with  those  of 
the  Manhattan  system  in  New  York,  how  favorably  it  com- 
pares with  it,  how  much  better  the  working  CYpense^  are  on 
the  English  than  on  the  American  line.  That  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  their  expenses  for  maintenance  and  the  like  are 
80  much  lighter  than  they  are  here.  Recently  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  some  figures  as  to  operation,  in  which  it 
was  shown  that  the  essential  elements  differed  very  radically. 
For  instance,  when  we  were  called  upon  to  discuss  the  figures 
by  the  train  mile,  it  was  shown  that  they  varied,  outrageousir, 
one  might  say  ;  and  when  it  came  to  be  analyzed  more  closely 
by  the  ton-mile,  it  was  found  that  the  difference  was  scarcely 
appreciable,  this  comparison  being  made  not  only  between 
two  prominent  American  elevated  lines,  but  comparing  these 
also  with  the  Liverpool  Overhead  line,  operated  not  by  steam, 
as  in  this  country,  but  by  electricity  ;  and,  all  things  consid- 
ered, it  was  rather  a  remarkable  uniformity,  I  think,  in  the 
results  a.s  given  by  the  figures.  It  may  l>e  interesting  to  give 
the  figures  for  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  two  principal  lines 
imme<liately  within  our  notice,  the  Manhattan  Elevated  in 
New  York  and  the  Brooklyn  Elevated  in  Brooklyn,  the  for- 
mer covering  a  mileage  of  about  3.'>  miles,  and  the  latter  about 
20  miles,  speaking  now  of  what  is  Brooklyn  proper,  indepen- 
<lent  of  the  Kings  County  line.  It  appears  from  these  figures 
that,  while  per  train-mile  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Man- 
hattan Road  are  about  61  cents,  those  of  the  Brooklyn  were 
38.33  cents.  Analyzing  that  still  further,  and  getting  it  only 
approximately  as  we  can  by  the  ton-mile,  it  comes  to  this, 
that  the  cost  on  the  Manhattan  is  .613  of  a  cent,  while  that  in 
Brooklyn  is  .573,  which  is  practically  the  same  result.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  following  percentages  are 
found  to  be  approximately  correct,  and  I  give  them  for  the 
Manhattan,  because  they  do  not  vary  materially,  except  in 
one  or  two  points,  from  the  Brooklyn  road.  The  expense  of 
motive  power,  including  all  labor  and  all  fuel  and  handling 
of  fuel  and  the  like,  amounts  to  34  per  cent,  of  all  operating 
expenses  ;  the  repairs  to  rolling  stock  are  about  13  per  cent.  ; 
the  maintenance  of  way  expenses.  10  per  cent.;  train  expenses, 
19  percent.;  station  expenses.  15  percent.;  general  expenses, 
about  11  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Where  the  maintenance  of 
way  ou  the  Manhattan  amounts  to  10  per  cent,  of  all  oper- 
ating expenses,  on  the  Brooklyn  line  that  maintenance  of  way 
amounts  to  4  per  cent.;  so  that  is  the  greatest  difference  there, 
excepting  in  motive  power.    Of  course  the  motive  power  on 


the  Brooklyn  road,  instead  of  being  34  per  cent,  of  all  oper- 
ating expenses,  is  nimut  43  per  cent." 

Mr.  M.  N.  Forney:  In  1873  1  had  the  honor  to  serve  ou  a 
committee  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  that  investicatec! 
this  subject  of  rapid  transit,  and  at  that  time  I  did  a  grc-a; 
deal  of  work,  and  the  committee  was  very  much  abused  for 
what  it  did.  However,  the  present  elevated  railroads  suh 
stantially  adopted  the  recommendations  made  at  that  time 
and  in  fact  the  report  which  was  submitted  formed  to  a  cer 
tain  extent  the  basis  of  the  action  which  they  took  thereaftet 
That  report  recommended  an  elevateil  railroad.  We  spent 
considerable  time  in  the  effort  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  a> 
to  the  prol»able  trafllc  which  an  elevated  railroad  would 
carry.  I  rememlter  using  all  sorts  of  persuasion  to  get  from 
the  surface  railroads  a  statement  of  the  number  of  passenger;- 
which  they  wen;  cjirrying.  Sometimes  we  succeeded  and 
sometimes  we  did  not.  We  then  made  a  hypothetical  calcu- 
lation of  what  the  probable  earnings  would  l)e.  assuming  that 
one-third  of  the  seats  in  the  car  would  be  fllletl,  and  one-half 
and  three-quarters  and  some  other  proportions,  and  then  a.*- 
suming  different  rates  of  fare,  although  we  were  afraid  to  go 
down  below  five  cents  ;  and  it  would  be  quite  amusing  at  the 
present  time  to  take  that  rejwrt  and  see  the  extreme  appre- 
hension which  was  manifested  by  our  committee,  for  fear  that 
we  would  calculate  too  high  the  number  of  passengers  to  be 
carried  on  the  railroad  at  that  time  ;  and  probably  that  com- 
mittee was  in  part  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  elevated 
railroads  of  the  present  day  were  built  of  so  light  a  character 
as  they  are.  We  did  not  feel  that  we  could  recommend  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  heavy  enough  or  strong  enough  to 
carry  heavy  locomotives,  because  we  did  not  thin&  there 
would  be  the  trattic  to  necessitate  their  use.  At  that  time 
underground  roads  were  discussed,  as  they  have  been  ever 
since,  and  the  conviction  arrived  at  by  myself  and,  I  think, 
nearly  all  the  other  members  of  the  committee  was  in  favor 
of  elevated  roads  ;  and  I  am  still  a  believer  in  elevated  roads 
as  against  underground.  Of  course  there  is  the  fact  that  the 
subject  of  underground  roads  has  been  investigated  and 
studied  very  thoroughly  by  the  ablest  men  in  the  community, 
and  after  long  and  mature  deliberation  they  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  thing  for  New  York  to  do  is  to  build  an 
underground  railroad.  But  my  own  conviction  is  that, 
although  it  is  now  too  late  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission,  that  the  thing  for  the  city  of  New  York 
to  have  done  would  have  been  to  buy  the  right  of  way  for 
the  railroad,  and  to  have  retained  that  ri^ht  of  way  and  give 
permission  to  a  railroad  company  to  build  its  road  on  that 
right  of  way.  I  have  not  made  any  very  careful  or  thorough 
investigation  of  that  matter,  and  therefore  my  opinion  cannot 
have  much  weight,  but  my  general  impression  is  that  by 
building  the  structure  high  enough  so  as  to  permit  sufficient 
room  to  put  at  least  two-story  buildings  underneath,  that  those 
buildings  could  be  leased  for  a  sufficient  amount  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  the  real  estate,  so  that  practically  the 
city  would  have  had  the  right  of  way  free  of  any  cost.  Like 
my  friend  Mr.  Cruise,  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  an  ele- 
vated road.  Mr.  Cruise  has  gone  a  step  further,  however  ; 
instead  of  being  content  with  a  structure  underneath  the  ele- 
vate«l  road,  and  renting  that  out  for  workshops  and  iteer 
saloons  and  similar  moral  purposes,  he  proposes  to  put  a  struc- 
ture up  over  this— I  do  not  feel  safe  to  say  the  number  of 
stories  ;  but  he  would  build  a  tunnel  through  this  structure, 
and  run  his  elevate<l  road  through  that.  Mr.  Cruise  should 
give  us  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  that  is  a  practicable 
scheme.  I  am  sure  that  I  would  not  deny  that  it  is,  and  it 
certainly  is  wortliy  of  consideration. 

The  Chairman:  The  subject  of  elevated  roads  through 
blocks  has  been  one  that  has  been  discussed  a  little,  but  it  has 
sometimes  8eeme<l  as  if  it  had  not  been  tliscussed  as  much  as 
it  should  be.  The  great  difficulty,  apparently,  in  the  building 
of  a  line  through  the  blocks  by  a  private  corporation  is  not  so 
much  the  doubt  whether  it  will  pay,  as  the  fact  that  it  requires 
an  immediate  outlay  of  capital,  not  only  enough  to  build  the 
structure,  but  to  buy  the  land  ;  and  it  is  much  easier  to  raise 
$35,000,000  with  the  expectation  of  6  per  cent,  interest  on  it, 
than  it  is  to  raise  |o0,000,000  with  the  expectation  of  8  per 
cent,  interest  on  it.  There  are  limits  to  the  amount  which 
can  be  raised  in  one  lot.  There  is  one  j)oint,  however,  .which 
1  think  it  would  be  well  to  bring  out  in  this  discussion.  When 
the  elevated  railroads  were  first  opened  they  charged  10  cents 
fare,  except  for  a  little  while  during  the  busy  hours  in  the 
morning  and  evening.  They  afterward  change<l  to  5-cent 
fares  at  all  hours.  The  statement  is  made,  and  there  is  good 
ground  for  it,  that  the  5-cent  fare  pays  exceedingly  well  as 
an  average,  but  it  would  not  pay  for  long-distance  travel. 
Many  of  the  schemes  proposed  for  elevated  railroads  have  been 
proposed  for  the  purpose  of  carrjring  people  to  the  upper  end 
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of  Manhattan  Island  and  into  the  Annexed  District.  Is  not 
our  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  that  we  find  now  in  getting 
iipital  to  build  those  lines  the  fact  that  fares  are  limited  to 
't  cents  1 

Mr.  Parson*  :  It  has  been  said  that  the  day  will  come  when 
electricity  as  a  motive  power  will  be  more  economical  than 
steam.  That  day  has  already  come.  In  reference  to  the 
( oniparative  operating  expenses  of  tlie  Manhattan  and  Brook- 
Ivu  elevated  railroads,  as  compared  with  the  three  electrically 
Operated  rapid  transit  roads,  tlie  Liverpool  Overhead,  the 
Intramural  of  Chicago,  and  the  City  &  South  Lon<lon,  I  have 
to  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  officers  of  those  roads  in 
giring  me  their  figures  in  getting  the  coal  consumption  in 
pounds  independent  of  dollars  and  cents.  There  is  no  use  in 
comparing  the  cost  of  coal  in  London  with  the  cost  of  coal  in 
Liverpool  or  Chicago  or  New  Vork.  These  five  companies 
have  given  me  their  actual  coal  consumption,  and  I  have  had 
the  figures  tabulated  and  published.  Thev  also  gave  me  the 
weiiihts  of  their  trains,  so  that,  as  Mr.  Nichols  stated,  we 
finally  have  to  get  down  to  the  ba-sis  of  the  ton-mile,  and  I 
finally  reduced  the  question  of  the  consumption  of  coal  to 
pounds  per  ton  per  mile.  These  figures  are  given  in  decimals 
of  a  pound  of  coal  consumed  per  ton  per  mile  : 

On  the  Liverpool  Overhead  the  consumption  is 416 

On  the  Intramural 495 

City  &  South  London 604 

Manhattan  Koad  (Ninth  Avenue),  short  trains 609 

Brooklyn  Elevated,  short  trains 661 

Manhattan  on  the  big  trains 928 

Brooklyn  £levated,  big  trains 536 

Analyzing  the  first  five  figures — it  is  really  unfair  to  take 
into  account  the  Manhattan  figures  at  all— the  Liverpool 
Overhead  trains  weigh  42  tons,  the  City  &  South  London, 
44  tons.  Taking  the  Brooklyn  Elevated  average  train  as  63^ 
tons,  we  see  that  the  coal  consumed  on  the  Liverpool  Over- 
head is  .416,  and  on  the  Brooklyn  Elevated,  .661.  In  other 
words,  the  consumption  of  coal  in  pounds  per  ton  per  mile  is 
but  two-tlnrds  of  that  where  they  run  steam  locomotives.  In 
Liverpool  they  burn  slack  of  the  cheapest  grade  that  they  can 
buy.  On  the  Brooklyn  road  they  burn  a  high-priced  an- 
thracite ;  so  reducing  it  down  to  the  valuation  put  in  dollars 
and  cents,  the  difference  would  be  far  greater  than  it  is  when 
expressed  in  pounds.  That  is  also  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  Brooklyn  elevated  trains  weighed  half  as  much  again  as 
the  Liverpool  trains,  and  the  coal  consumed  per  ton  per  mile 
does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  train. 
Of  course  there  are  certain  losses  which  are  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  weight  of  the  train.  The  Brooklyn  elevated  train, 
which  weighs  91i  tons,  falls  down  to  .526  and  .661.  The 
Manhattan  weighs  80  tons,  the  coal  consumption  is  .609,  and 
rises  to  .928 ;  ,so  that  we  see  that  the  coal  consumption  per 
pound  per  ton  per  mile  on  an  electrically  run  road  is  actually 
less  and  considerably  less  than  that  on  roads  run  by  a  steam 
locomotive. 

♦ 

ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
FIREMEN. 

TnK  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  among 
this_  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  such  publications  will 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  to  help  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  the  infor- 
mation which  will  help  make  our  list  more  complete  or  correct, 
or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind  of 
accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a  great 
favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  February, 
has  been  matte  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  tliose  of  which 
We  have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  FEBRUARY. 

Marshall,  Tex.,  February  1.— A  train  on  the  New  Orleans  & 
Pacific  Railroad  ran  into  an  open  switch  at  Wa.skoni  this  morn- 
ing. The  engineer  applied  the  air  brakea  and  jumped,  sus- 
taining a  severe  sprain  of  the  ankle. 

Springfield,  O.,  February  1.— George  Wallace,  a  fireman  on 
the  Big  Four,  while  throwing  a  switch  this. morning,  was  run 
9ver.  His  right  leg  was  cut  off,  and  he.sustained  internal  in- 
juries that  may  prove  fatal.  -  ., 


Auburn,  Ga.,  February  1. — The  locomotive  of  a  freight  train 
on  the  Scal)oatd  Air  Line  jumped  the  track  near  here  to-day. 
The  engineer  and  fireman  jumped,  and  the  latter  was  caught 
between  an  embankment  and  a  wrecked  car  and  seriously  in- 
jured. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  February  2. — An  express  train  on  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  Ptailroad  jumped  the  track  at  Woodell  this 
morning,  and  crashed  into  a  freight  train  standing  on  the  sid- 
ing.    The  engineer  and  fireman  escaped  with  slight  bruises. 

Kent,  0.,  February  5.— An  Erie  engineer  was  struck  by'a 
switch  engine  in  the  yards  here  tliis  morning  and  his  body  hor- 
ribly mutilated.     lie  died  instantly. 

Koanoke,  Va.,  February  B. — The  boiler  of  a  freight  locomo- 
tive explotletl  here  this  evening.  The  fireman.  Dean  Henry, 
was  instantly  killed,  and  the  engineer  so  severely  injured  that 
he  died  later  from  the  effects. 

Toronto,  Can.,  February  8. — A  collision  occurred  at  Agin- 
court  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Itailway  to-day  between  an  express 
train  and  a  snow-plough  that  had  been  sent  to  relieve  it.  The 
engineer  and  fireman  on  the  express  train  were  both  killed. 

Toronto,  Can.,  February  8. — A  collision  occurred  between 
an  express  train  and  a  local  freight  near  here  this  evening. 
Engineer  Manning,  of  the  freight,  was  so  badly  injured  that 
he  died,  and  his  fireman  was  also  seriously  injured. 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  February  8.  — A  double-headed  train  on 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  was  wrecked  at  Allen- 
wood  this  morning  by  running  into  a  deep  snowbank.  Engi- 
neer Ehlich  was  badly  scalded. 

Arverne.  N.  Y.,  February  8. — An  express  train  on  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  ran  into  a  snowbank  near  here  this  evening. 
Engineer  Patrick  Mahoney  and  his  fireman,  David  Lavelle. 
were  buried  under  the  engine  and  crushed  to  death. 

Lindsay,  Ont.,  February  9. —An  express  train  from  this 
point  to  Toronto  ran  into  a  snowbank  this  morning,  and  the 
engineer  is  missing. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  February  9.— William  Metzgar,  a  fireman 
on  the  shifter  of  the  New  York  &  Cleveland  Gas  Coal  Com- 
pany, was  killed  on  the  tracks  this  aftern^pn.  He  fell  from 
the  locomotive  and  the  cars  cut  off  both  legs.  He  died  shortly 
afterward  from  the  effects  of  his  injuries. 

Cincinnati,  O.,  February  9. — The  feed  pipe  on  the  boiler  of 
a  locomotive  froze  here  to-day,  and  the  boiler,  exploded.  En- 
gineer Frank  King  and  Fireman  David  Henry  were  instantly 
killed. 

Dover,  Del.,  Februarj'  10. — There  was  an  accident  on  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  Railroad  at  this  point 
to-day,  in  which  Engineer  Benjamin  Connor  was  severely 
burned  about  the  knees. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  February  10.— While  four  Lehigh  engines 
were  ramming  a  snowbank  near  here  to  day  in  order  to  release 
a  stalled  passenger  train,  the  head  engine  overturned  and  the 
engineer,  Edward  D.  Duryea,  was  caught  underneath  and  in- 
stantly killed. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  February  10.— Thomas  Collins,  an  engi- 
neer on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  while  trj'ing  to  get 
his  engine  clear  of  a  snow-drift  in  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
to-day  had  his  hands,  ears  and  feet  frozen. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  February  11.— William  C.  Cook,  an  engi- 
neer on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  was 
killed  here  this  morning  by  striking  his  head  against  the  wood- 
work of  the  bridge  over  the  canal. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  February  13.— William  Benedict,  an  engi- 
neer on  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad,  fell 
from  his  engine  here  to-day  and  received  such  severe  cuts  about 
the  head  that  he  was  rendered  unconscious. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  February  13.— Two  engines  on  the  Castle 
Shannon  Railroad  collided  near  the  Monongahela  incline  this 
evening.  Both  engineers  and  one  of  the  firemen  were  seriously 
but  not  fatally  injured. 

Rhinecliff,  N.  Y.,  February  15.— A  freight  train  on  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad  broke  in  two  at  this 
point  this  morning.  When  the  two  parts  came  together  the 
engine  was  thrown  from  the  track  and  into  the  river,  taking 
the  engineer  and  fireman  with  it.  Engineer  Donohue  was  so 
badly  scalded  and  injur^-d  about  the  spine  that  he  died  from 
the  effects  of  his  injuries.  Fireman  Reed  was  also  fatally  in- 
jured. 

Pittsburgh,  Kan.,  February  16.— A  passenger  train  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sanle  Fe  Railroad  was  wrecked  just  out- 
side of  the  city  limits  to-day  by  being  backed  into  by  a  coal 
train.     The  engineer  and  fireman  were  slightly  injured. 

Guthrie,  Ok.,  February  16. — A  collision  occurred  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  liailroad  between  an  express 
train  and  a  stock  train  near  here  to-dav.  The  fireman  on  the 
freight  train  had  his  leg  crushed,  and  both  the  engineer  and 
the  fireman  on  the  passenger  train  were  killed. 

Huntington,  W.  Va...  February  18.— A  passenger  train  on 
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the  Norfolk  &  Western  Uiiilroiui  jumped  tin-  track  west  of  here 
to-day.  Engineer  Jackson  and  Fireman  Gaze  were  seriously 
hurt. 

Phlllipsburgh,  N.  J.,  February  18.— An  express  train  on  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  ran  into  an  open  switch  here 
to-night  and  was  wrecked.  The  train  dashed  into  a  turntable 
siding  on  which  there  were  four  other  engines  and  a  caboose. 
W.  E.  Gravelhig,  the  fireman  on  the  express,  was  pinned  be- 
neath his  engine  and  badly  injured,  and  two  other  firemen 
were  badly  bruised. 

New  Albany,  Miss.,  February  19.— Engineer  W.  H.  Milliner 
was  shot  and  killed  on  his  engine  at  this  point  to-day. 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  February  20.— A  collision  occurred  between 
an  express  and  a  freight  train  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  in  the 
yard  of  this  city  to-day.  The  fireman  of  the  express  train  was 
bruised. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  February  20.  — A  passenger  train  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  was  wrecked  by  running  into  an 
open  switch  at  Franklyn  to-night.  The  engine  turned  over  on 
its  side  and  killed  the  fireman  outright,  while  the  engineer  was 
fatally  injuretl. 

Danburv,  Conn.,  February  21. — The  boiler  of  an  engine 
hauling  a  freight  train  on  tlic  New  York  &  New  England  Rail- 
road exploded  here  to-dav.  The  fireman  was  thrown  out  of 
the  cab  and  badly  scaldetl.     The  engineer  escape<l  unhurt. 

Imlay  City,  Mich.,  February  22.— A  tube  in  the  boiler  of  a 
Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  Railway  engine  collapsed  here  to- 
day.    The  engineer  and  firen\an  were  slightly  scalded. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  February  23.— A  ?ide-rod  on  an  engine 
hauling  a  passenger  train  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
broke  a  few  miles  from  here  this  afternoon.  The  fireman, 
Frank  Jones,  was  struck  and  seriously  injured. 

Webster,  Mass.,  February  27. — There  was  a  collision  on  the 
Norwich  t&  Worcester  Railroad  near  here  this  morning.  En- 
gineer Arthur  Stoddard  and  Fireman  Lewis  Williams  were 
slightly  injured. 

Our  report  for  February,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  31  acci- 
dents, in  which  13  engineers  and  8  firemen  were  killed,  and  11 
engineers  and  16  firemen  were  injuretl.  The  causes  of  the  ac- 
oiilents  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Boiler  explosions 3 

Breaking  in  two 1 

Broken  side-rod 1 

Collapsed  tube 1 

Collisions 7 

Derailments ....  4 

Falling  from  engine 2 

Frozen  by  exposure 1 

Misplaced  switches 8 

Run  over 2 

Shot 1 

Snowbanks 3 

Struck  by  obstruction 1 

Unknown 1 

■  Total 81 


PERSONALS. 


Mr.  David  Clark,  after  forty  years'  service  with  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  has  resignetl  his  position 
and  retired  from  active  duties. 

Mr.  PiiiLfP  Wallis  has  been  appointed  Master  Mechanic 
on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  David 
Clark  resigned,  and  will  have  charge  of  the  shops  at  Hazle- 
ton  and  Delano,  and  the  foundry  at  Weatherby. 

Mr.  Oborqe  8.  MoRtsoN,  Civil  Engineer,  has  remove<l  his 
Chicago  office  from  184  I^a  Salle  Street  to  Room  1742,  Monad- 
nock  Block,  corner  of  Jackson  and  Dearborn  streets.  Ili.s 
New  York  office  remains  at  35  Wall  Street,  as  heretofore. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Chaffee  has  been  appointed  Master  Car- Builder 
of  West  Albany  Car  Shops,  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hud- 
son River  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  West  Albany,  vice 
Mr.  L.  Packard,  deceased. 

"  Mr.  F.  W.  Maul  has  been  appointed  Mechanical  Engineer 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.  In  addition  to  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned 
to  him  by  the  Superintendent  of  Motivt  Power  and  Machinery 
at  Sacramento,  he  is  especially  charged  with  the  details  ap- 
pertaining to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  common 
standards  for  the  motive  power  and  rolling  stock  of  the  leased, 
proprietary,  and  affiliated  lines  of  this  Company. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


The  Forthcoming  Railway  Congress. — The  Prince  of 
Wales  is  stated  to  have  consented  to  open  the  International 
Railway  Congress  at  the  Imperial  Institute  in  the  first  wtek 
in  July.  The  Briti.sh  Government  has  given  notice  that  the 
foreign  delegates  to  the  conference  will  be  received  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  officially,  probably  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  United  States  has  joined  the  congress,  and  will  sen(l 
several  delegates.     The  German  railways,  however,  hold  aloof. 


Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul.— At  the  meeting  of 
March  4  Mr.  Truesdell  read  a  pjiper,  entitled  The  First  Engi- 
neer. Hero,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  man  to  be  honored  with 
this  title.  Hero  was  the  first  to  formulate  and  practically 
apply,  200  years  B.C.,  the  principles  of  geometry  and  mechan 
ics.  This  pioneer  instructor  in  practical  science  invented  land 
surveying  and  levelling,  and  perfected  innumerable  engines 
of  war  and  other  constructions.  ...  ;  .  .. 

Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis.— At  the  meeting  of  Feb- 
ruary 20  Mr.  J.  H.  Curtis  delivered  an  address  on  A  System 
of  Water  Purification,  which  be  has  developed  with  special 
reference  to  the  removal  of  organic  matter.  He  has  been  ex- 
perimenting for  over  two  years  and  ha.s  discoyered  that  where 
sand  filters  were  not  submerged,  but  where  the  water  was 
ilUowed  to  drip  upon  the  sand  bed,  just  as  rain  falls  upon  the 
earth,  particles  of  air  followed  the  drops  of  water  through  the 
sand,  making  the  most  complete  aeration  possible.  The 
author's  experiments,  however,  has  only  been  conducted  on 
a  small  scale,  and  he  was  unable  to  give  any  figures  as  to  the 
actual  amount  of  purification  or  capacity  of  filter  beds  based 
upon  actual  service.  .....  ...,  , 

The  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers.  — At  the  February 
meeting  Mr.  A.  11.  N.  Smith,  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
read  a  paper  on  Locomotive  RepHiring  Work.  The  author 
first  dealt  seriatim  with  the  principal  causes  rendering  repairs 
to  locomotives  necessary,  the  unique  character  of  such  work, 
the  various  modes  of  dealing  with  the  different  kinds  of  re- 
pairs, and  the  difficulty  of  estimating  their  cost.  After  n 
short  description  of  the  two  classes  of  locomotive  wliich  could 
best  be  taken  for  illustrative  purposes — namely,  a  fast  pa.s- 
seuger  and  a  heavy  suburban  engine — it  was  stated  that,  ex- 
cluding accidents,  each  engine  would  have  run  an  average  of 
about  75,000  and  55,000  miles  respectively  before  being  sent 
into  the  shops  for  repair. 

The  subject  of  repairs  could  well  be  considered  under  four 
diyisions.  (1)  boiler,  (2)  frames,  wheels,  etc.,  (3)  motion,  (4)  gen- 
eral work.  The  work  usually  required  on  the  boiler  consisted 
of  patching  of  fire-box  in  various  ways,  putting  in  new  tul)C- 
plates,  tubes,  and  stays,  and  repairing  of  damage  caused  in 
tiie  smoke-box  chiefly  by  heated  ashes.  The  life  of  a  boiler 
(which  depended  very  much  on  the  nature  of  the  material 
used  in  its  construction  and  on  the  quality  of  the  water  with 
which  it  was  fed)  might  be  taken  as  15  years  if  of  steel,  and 
20  years  if  of  iron.  The  proper  adjustment  of  the  lifts  in  the 
various  clack-boxes  was  insisted  on,  such  having  an  important 
effect  upon  the  steaming  of  the  boiler. 

Repairs  to  cylimlers  were  next  considered,  including  patch- 
ing of  cracks.  The  use  of  aslxistos  for  making  joints  was 
deprecated,  as  that  material  was  found  to  corrode  the  ca<-t 
iron  ;  the  mode  of  repairing  such  damage  by  brass  patching 
was  described.  The  facing  up  of  the  ports  was  then  illus- 
trated. 

The  manner  of  testing  the  frames  for  squareness,  of  repair- 
ing fractured  horn-blocks,  of  fitting  axle-boxes  and  maiking 
them  off  for  boring  out  received  attention.  The  wearing  of 
tires  was  then  investigated,  and  interesting  methods  of  discov- 
ering flaws  in  axles  were  enumerated.  l"he  letting  together 
of  brass  motion  bushes,  the  fitting  and  lapping  of  quadrant 
dies  and  links,  the  renewal  of  motion-pins,  repairing  of  re- 
versing-gear,  the  wear  of  piston  cotters  and  eccentric  liners 
were  each  fully  treate<l  upon,  and  the  paper  concluded  with  a 
de8crii)tion  of  the  two  processes  of  setting  slide-valves— by 
the  lead  and  travel— and  practical  observations  on  the  fitting 
of  regulator  valves,  the  even  distribution  of  the  engine's 
weight  on  the  springs,  and  repairs  to  the  automatic  brake- 
gear- 

Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia.  —At  the  meeting  of 
March  2  Mr.  C.  H.  Ott  described  an  ingenious  solution  of  a 
problem  in  hydrostatics  that  had  been  Drought  to  his  atten- 
tion at  the  town  of  Anniston,  in  Alabama.  A  well  80  ft. 
deep  had  been  used  as  the  source  of  water  supply  ^for  the 
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town,  but  as  the  town  grew  this  supply  became  inadequate, 
:ui<l  a  new  well  was  started  about  40  ft.  east  of  the  old  one. 
A  shaft  was  driven  to  a  depth  of  130  ft.,  where  a  flow  of 
w.iter  was  obtained.  In  order  to  provide  storage  for  water, 
;in(l  to  connect  the  new  shaft  with  the  old  pumping-well, 
;i  timbered  drift  was  run  directly  beneath  and  about  40  ft. 
hclow  it.  The  water  supply  not  yet  being  deemed  sufficient, 
ail  8-in.  well,  cased  with  pipe,  was  bored  in  the  new  shaft  to  a 
(Ippth  of  230  ft.  below  the  pump  bouse  floor,  and  a  great  flow 
\)l  water  was  struck.  The  drill,  in  passing  through  the  dis- 
integrated limestone,  bored  &  much  larger  hole  than  8  in.  in 
diameter,  so  that  large  quantities  of  water  passed  up  outside 
of  the  casing.  When  the  depth  of  230  ft.  was  reached,  the 
hitter  quantity  was  so  great  that  the  water-level  in  the  new 
sliaft  could  not  be  lowered  and  maintained  with  the  apparatus 
at  hand  to  more  than  about  20  ft.  below  the  pump-house  floor. 
An  8  in.  hole  was  then  drilled  from  the  bottom  of  the  pump- 
iag-well  to  the  drift  below.  It  was  still  found  impossible 
with  all  of  the  pumps  and  jet  apparatus  available  to  lower  the 
water-level  in  the  pumping-well  to  more  than  about  25  ft. 
below  the  pump-house  floor,  thus  furnishing  an  ample  water 
supply. 

Some  months  after  these  arrangements  had  heen  finished  a 
failure  occurred  in  the  pump-cylinder  under  50  ft.  of  water, 
and  with  no  apparatus  available  to  lower  the  water  in  the 
well  sufficiently  to  make  the  necessary  repairs.  After  several 
expedients  had  been  tried,  the  following  contrivance  was 
devised  : 

A  balloon-shaped  bag  in  dimensions  about  3  ft.  in  diameter 
and  6  ft.  long  was  made  of  six  plies  of  bed-ticking,  roughly 
quilted  into  squares.  The  bag  was  soaked  in  linseed-oil  and 
u  quantity  of  rye  flour  inserted  and  well  shaken  around.  An 
inch  pipe  terminating  in  a  sleeve  was  inserted  in  the  mouth 
of  the  bag,  which  was  then  securely  wired  around  the  pipe. 
Sewn  to  the  bottom  of  the  bag  was  a  stout  ring,  and  to  this 
was  wired  a  half  pig  of  iron  by  a  ring  bolt  inserted  into  its 
end.  The  bag  was  then  wrapped  tightly  with  twine  into  a 
cylindrical  shape,  and  was  lowered  into  the  drill-hole  in  the 
pumping-well  by  means  of  sections  of  pipe  until  the  weight 
struck  bottom ;  by  estimation  one  half  of  the  bag  entering 
the  drift  below,  the  remainder  being  in  the  drill-hole.  The 
inch  pipe  was  then  attached  to  the  service  main,  through  a 
stop-cock  and  a  pressure-gauge  attached  thereto,  and  the  bag 
was  slowly  distended  until  a  pressure  of  50  lbs.  per  square 
inch  was  reached  and  maintained.  The  upper  part  of  the 
bag  swelled  out  and  accommodated  itself  to  the  irregularities 
of  the  drill-hole,  the  lower  part  of  the  bag  swelled  out  into  a 
bulb  shape,  the  whole  resembling  an  inverted  champagne 
bottle  cork.  The  drainage  pump  and  steam  jet  were  then  set 
to  work  and  speedily  emptied  the  pumping-well,  the  bag 
l)eing  held  in  shape  during  the  lowering  of  the  water  by  an 
interior  water  pressure  of  about  10  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  ex- 
cess of  the  exterior  water  pressure.  The  repairs  to  the  pump 
having  been  readily  made,  the  water  was  exhausted  from  the 
iMg  tind  ttie  apparatus  withdrawn. 


NAVAL  AND  MARINE  NOTES. 


Washing^ton  Coal.— It  is  reported  that  recent  tests  of  Wash- 
ington coal  go  to  show  that  there  is  an  unlimited  source  of 
good  steam  coal  in  the  Puget  Sound  country. 

Device  for  Stopping:  Shot  Holes.— A  device  for  stopping 
up  shot  holes  in  wai  vessels,  invented  by  a  marine  engineer 
named  Douglas,  and  accepted  by  the  British  Government,  has 
been  tested  by  the  United  Stjites  cruiser  Chicago.  It  resembles 
a  parachute  with  a  rubber  cover  supported  by  steel  ribs.  It 
is  pushed  through  the  hole  made  by  the  shot,  when  it  expands 
and  clings  close  to  tlie  outside  of  the  -vessel,  preventing  an 
inrush  of  water. 

The  Blake  Pump  lias  l)een  adopted  by  the  Newport  News 
Ship  Buihling  and  Dry  Dock  Company  for  the  United  States 
gunboats  Nos.  7,  8  and  9,  the  contract  having  Ijeen  awarded 
to  the  George  F.  Hlake  Manufacturing  Comjjany,  95-97  Lib- 
erty Street,  New  York.  The  contract  includes  Blake's  special 
design  of  vertical  duplex  boiler  feed  pumps,  fire  pumps,  and 
bilge  pumps,  also  an  outfit  of  pumps  for  the  distillers  and 
evaporators. 

Additions  to  the  Navy.— Three  new  vessels  will  shortly  lie 
l>liiced  in  commission  —  the  armored  cruiser  Maine;  the 
double-turret  monitor  AmphitriU',  now  ready  for  service  at 
Norfolk  ;  and  the  third,  the  cruiser  lioxtou,  which  has  Ijceii 
lying  idle  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  for  months  waiting 
a  complement  of  men.     Following  close  upon  these  ships  wiU 


be  the  battle-ships  Indiana  and  MastachritetU,  and  the  moni- 
tor Terror  at  New  York.  The  latter  will  be  ready  for  service 
in  April, 'and  the  battle-ships  in  the  early  summer. 

Carrying  Capacity  of  a  Torpedo.— An  experiment  was  re- 
cently made  at  Willett's  Point  to  test  the  ability  of  the  Sims- 
Edison  torpedo  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man.  A  chair  was 
lashed  to  the  top,  and  the  man  stationed  thereon  took  a  ride  at 
the  rate  of  about  18  miles  an  hour,  having  the  torpedo  under 
perfect  control  at  all  times,  the  electric  current  being  supplied 
from  the  shore. 

The  "  Northland." — This  vessel,  which  is  an  exact  dupli- 
cate of  the  Northieett,  was  launched  from  the  yards  of  the 
Globe  Iron  Works,  at  Cleveland,  early  in  January.  The  two 
boats  are  the  only  ones  on  the  great  lakes  ever  built  exclusively 
for  the  passenger  trade.  The  electric  plant  includes  a  power- 
ful electric  search-light  of  100,000  candle-power.  She  will 
carry  442  cabin  and  211  steerage  passengers,  and  a  crew  of  150 
men.  The  Northland  will  run  with  her  sister  ship,  the  North-  . 
went,  between  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Mackinaw  and  Duluth. 
She  cost  about  $750,000. 

Test  of  an  i8-in.  Carnegie  Armor  Plate.— A  nickel  steel 

Harveyized  armor  plate  was  tested  at  Indian  Head  on  March 
11.  Two  shots  were  from  a  distance  of  290  ft.  from  the  plate. 
The  first  was  a  Carpenter  projectile  with  a  powder  charge  of 
295  lbs.  This  penetrated  about  4  in.  and  was  broken  to 
pieces,  but  did  not  crack  the  plate.  A  second  projectile  of 
the  same  kind  was  then  fired  with  a  charge  of  395  lbs.  of 
powder.  It  struck  the  plate  about  3  ft.  to  the  right  of  the 
first  one,  and  penetrated  7  in.,  its  base  being  again  broken  to 
pieces.  A  long,  vertical  crack  was  made,  extending  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  but,  unlike  former  tests,  there 
was  no  longitudinal  crack.  The  test  was  considered  very 
satisfactory. 

The   British  Admiralty  and  Dynamite  Guns.  —The  New 
York  Sun  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  "  a  special  com- 
mittee has  been  sitting  at  the  Admiralty,  on  and  off,  for  months 
past,  considering  the  question  of  pneumatic  guns.     Reports , 
were  received  a  few  weeks  ago  from  the  United  States  which 
appear  to  have  suddenly  overcome  the  conservative  reluctance 
to  this  new-fangled  American  thing,  and  orders  have  been 
issued  for  carrying  out  a  series  of  experiments  in  Milford 
Haven.     Absolute  secrecy  is  observed  on  the  subject  at  the 
Admiralty.     Rumor  has  it  that  a  gun  has  been  brought  from  . 
America  for  trial,  and  that  a  certain  syndicate  stands  to  win  * 
an  enormous  stake  in   the  event  of  its  proving  successful. 
But  another  and  equally  credible  report  says  that  a  pneumatic 
gun  of  British  invention  has  been  made  at  the  Goveinment 
torpedo  works  at  Woolwich,  where  every  foreman  and  me- ■ 
chanic  is  sworn  to  secrecy. " 

Telephoning  to  and  from  a  Lightship.— Professor  Lucien 
J.  Blake,  of  the  Chair  of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering 
at  Kansas  State  University,  at  Lawrence,  has  recently  been 
experimenting  at  Sandy  Hook,  with  a  view  of  establishing 
communication  by  wire  l)etween  the  land  and  a  light-ship 
anchored  several  miles  out  in  the  ocean.  The  difficulty  is 
that  the  ship  riding  at  anchor  is  continually  changing  its 
position,  and  breaks  any  wire  or  cable  that  is  fastened  to  it.  . 
Professor  Blake  conceived  the  idea— and  has  carried  it  out 
successfully  in  practice — of  attaching  to  the  anchor  another 
chain  leading  toward  the  shore  for  a  sufficient  distance,  so 
that  neither  the  end  of  chain  nor  the  water  will  be  disturbed 
by  the  tossing  of  the  ship,  and  there  make  his  connection 
with  the  shore  cable.  This  system  was  complete<l  recently, 
and  the  first  telephone  message  that  ever  passed  between  a 
ship  ancbore<l  out  at  sea  and  the  land  was  transmitted  from 
Scotland  Light-ship  to  Sandy  Hook. 

Dry-Dock  at  Port  Royal.— This  dock,  which  is  nearly 
completed,  is  the  largest  in  the  country,  and  is  capable  of 
accommodating  the  great  battle-ships  now  building.  No 
other  dock  is  large  enough  to  hold  them.  Its  length  is  637  ft., 
with  a  maximum  breadth  of  76  ft.  and  minimum  breadth  of 
44  It.,  and  is  the  first  of  the  three  large  docks  now  building  to 
!«  finished.  The  dock  building  at  New  York  is  practicallv  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  that  at  Port  Royal.  A  third  dock, 
which  is  to  be  tlie  greatest  in  the  country,  is  now  rapidly 
progressing  toward  Completion  at  Puget  Sound,  and,  when 
finished,  will  be  the  finest  in  the  world.  This  dock  is  intended 
to  be  used  in  docking  the  battle-ships  and  large  cruisers  sta- 
tioned on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  there  are  no  facilities  now 
udetiuate  for  the  piir|>ose. 

Land  has  been  purcliased  at  Algiers,  opposite  New  Orleans, . 
for  the  site  of  a  fourth  great  dock,  and  an  appropriation  of 
13.50,000  has  been  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  the  ^avy  to  be- 
gin^the  work,  which  will  cost  $1,250,000  when  completed. 
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These  docks  will  be  ample,  it  ia  believed,  to  meet  all  require- 
ments of  the  naval  service  for  many  years.  The  completioD 
of  the  dock  at  New  Yoik  will  give  that  yard  two  flrst-class 
docks.  There  are  now  two  at  Norfolk,  and  the  new  ones  at 
Port  Koyal  and  Algiers  will  make  four  in  the  South.  The 
dock  at  ruget  Sound  and  the  two  docks  at  Marc  Island  will 
be  sufficient,  it  is  said,  for  the  Pacitic  station. — New  York  Sun. 

Largest  Tow  Barge  in  the  World.— Eastern  capitalists, 
it  is  said,  are  to  build  at  Chicago  the  largest  tow  barge  in  the 
world,  the  measurements  of  which  will  be  :  Keel,  352  ft.  and 
365  ft.  over  all  ;  team,  44  ft.;  and  depth  of  hold,  26  ft.  On 
the  present  draft  of  14A  ft.  of  water  in  the  locks  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  the  new  boat  will  carry  4,500  tons.  On  the  18  ft.  of 
water.  When  the  30-ft.  channel  between  the  great  lakes  shall 
have  been  completed,  it  will  carry  easily  6,000  tons.  The 
vessel  will  have  no  spars  at  all  for  use  of  canvas,  and  will  be 
towed  exclusively.  It  will  be  of  the  best  steel  construction 
throughout.  Ship-building  in  all  branches  promises  to  have 
an  unprecedented  boom  at  Chicago  this  spring.  Contracts 
for  two  steamers  nearly  400  ft.  in  length,  and  for  two  steel 
schooners  with  keels  of  more  than  300  ft.,  have  recently  been 
made,  and  the  capacity  of  boats  under  construction  on  the 
Calumet  at  the  present  time  is  about  24,000  tons.  "  The  re- 
markable increase  in  the  size  of  lake  vessels  this  winter  has 
been  viewe<l,"  says  a  local  paper,  "  with  undisguised  alarm 
by  the  owners  of  boats  which  have  formerly  done  the  bulk  of 
lake  carrying.  They  have  viewed  with  considerable  misgiv- 
ings the  coming  of  steamers  and  schooners  which  could  take 
on  board  6,000  tons  in  a  single  cargo  with  no  corresponding 
increase  in  cost  of  operation.  On  what  the  outcome  of  this 
struggle  between  the  old  and  new  will  be  no  two  marine  men 
can  agree.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  contracts  which 
one  ship-building  company  has  taken,  and  the  work  of  the 
other  ship-yards  around  the  lakes,  that  the  coming  lake  car- 
riers will  be  of  the  6,000-ton  class,  and  the  owners  of  boats 
built  before  the  20-ft.  channel  became  a  part  of  the  policy  of 
the  general  government  roust  adjust  their  interests  to  meet 
the  competition  of  the  larger  craft." 

Test  of  15  in.  Armor  Plate.— A  test  of  thick  Harveyized 
armor  took  place  at  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company's  proving 
ground  recently,  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Sampson  and  the 
.\rmor  Board.  The  plate  was  curved,  1.5  in.  thick,  15  ft. 
9.5  in.  long,  and  6  ft.  9.5  in.  wide.  It  weighed  29  tons,  and 
was  held  up  to  a  backing  of  36  in.  of  oak,  by  twenty-two 
:i.3-in.  bolts.  It  represented  the  group  composed  of  the  13-in. 
gun  turrets  of  the  Indiana  and  MiunnehutetU,  composed  of 
24  plates,  weighing  in  the  aggregate  716  tons,  the  largest 
group  of  armor  tested  under  the  contract. 

As  the  plate,  which  was  comparatively  narrow,  was  to  be 
tcste<l  with  the  10-in.  gun,  some  anxiety  hati  Ixjen  expressetl 
as  to  its  liability  to  crack  across,  a  method  of  failure  which 
seems  to  be  peculiar  to  thick  and  narrow  Harveyizetl  plates. 
This  fear  i)roved  groundless. 

The  first  impact  was  delivered  upon  the  middle  line,  18  in. 
to  the  left  of  the  normal  point,  about  the  centre  of  the  plate, 
with  a  velocity  of  1,539  foot-seconds,  the  charge  being  167 
lbs.  of  brown  powder.  The  500-lb.  shell  penetrated  about 
5  in.,  its  head  welding  fast  and  the  remainder  breaking  up, 
the  largest  fragment,  weighing  about  50  lbs.,  rebounding 
40  ft. 

No  cracks  whatever  appeared,  nor  were  any  of  several  chill 
cracks  in  the  surface  extended  or  deepened.  The  flaking 
was  slight  and  the  bolts  and  backing  intact.  The  second 
shot,  also  a  500-pdr.,  struck  the  middle  line  of  the  plate, 
36  in.  to  the  right  of  the  first,  the  velocity  being  1,940  foot- 
seconds  and  the  charge  241  lbs.  It  penetrated  alwut  7  in., 
the  head  welding  and  the  Ixnly  and  base  breaking  up.  There 
was  a  trifle  more  flaking,  but  plate,  bolts,  and  backing  were, 
in  all  respects,  sound  anti  intact. 

The  New  Torpedo-boats. —Proposals  w^ere  opened  at  the 
Navy  Department  on  February  19  for  the  construction,  ex- 
clusive of  armament  and  torpedoes,  of  three  metallic  twin- 
screw  sea-going  torpedo-boats  of  about  138  tons  displacement 
with  a  speed  of  24^  knots,  maintained  for  at  least  two  con 
secutive  hours. 

Proposals  of  two  classes  were  iKTUiitted.  one  adhering 
strictly  to  the  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  the  Navy, 
and  the  other  upon  designs  of  the  bidders  fulfilling  the  con 
ditions  of  speed  and  economy  pre8cril)ed  by  the  Department. 
The  proposals  will  all  be  referretl  to  a  Board  of  Burt-uu 
Officers,  including  Chief  Constructor  IIichl)orn,  Engineer-in- 
Chicf  Melville,  and  Judge  Advocate-Gleneral  Lcmly,  who  will 
report  to  Secretary  Herbert  on  ihe  plans  ;  and  it  is  not  ex - 
]>(>cted  that  the  con)  racts  will  be  awarded  for  at  least  a  month. 
The  bida  for  the  new  torpedo-boats  were  : 


Bath  Iron  Works,  Bath,  Me.— Department  plan,  all  three 
boats,  $142,000  each.     Total.  #426,000. 

John  H.  Dialogue  &  Son,  Camden,  N.  J.— Department 
plan  :  One  boat,  $136,000  ;  two  boats,  $137,000  each  ;  three 
boaU,  $135,000.     Total,  $408,000. 

Columbian  Iron  Works,  Baltimore.— Modified  plan  :  One 
boat,  $107,000  ;  two  boats,  $103,000  each  ;  three  boats,  $97,500 
each.     Total,  $292,500. 

Hugh  Ramsay,  Perth  Amboy,  N .  J.  —Five  proposals.  Modi- 
fied plan,  all  three.  $438,000.  Another  modified  plan,  all 
three.  $378,000.  Department  plan,  all  three,  $378,000.  De- 
partment plan,  all  three,  $347,700.  Modified  plan,  all  three, 
$347,000. 

Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco— Department  plan  :  One 
boat,  $135,000  ;  two  boats.  $129,000  each  ;  three  boats,  $120,000 
each.  Total.  $360,000.  Modified  plan  :  One  boat,  $135,000  ; 
two  boats,  $120,000  each  ;  three  boate,  $116,000  each.  Total, 
$-348,000.  Modified  plan— Larger  boat,  240  tons  displacement 
and  28  knots  speed,  one  boat.  $343,000. 

Fulton  Engineering  and  Ship-building  Works,  San  Fran- 
cisco—Department plan  :  One  boat,  $148,000 ;  two  boats, 
$145,000  each. 

Iowa  Iron  Works,  Dubuque,  la.— Department  plan,  all 
three,  $137,000  each.     Total,  $411,000. 

Herreshoff  .Manufacturing  Company,  Bristol,  R.  I.— .Modi- 
fied plan,  three  steel  of  138  tons,  for  $113,350  each.  Total, 
$;541,550.  Modified  plan,  three  bronze  hull,  aluminum  top, 
boats,  for  $138,000  each.  Total,  $414,000.  Modified  plan  : 
One  steel  boat,  $113,815  ;  two  composite  boats,  $138,000  each. 
Total  all  three,  $389,815.  Modified  plan,  one  composite  boat, 
$138,000  :  two  steel  boats,  $113,850.     Total.  $365,700. 


COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION. 


A  BILL  has  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington,  "to  establish  a  system  of  arbitration  between 
carriers  employed  in  inter-State  commerce  and  their  em- 
ployes." 

It  provides  that  when  a  dispute  occurs  between  "  carriers" 
and  their  employ68,  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Inter-Slate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  "  shall, 
upon  the  request  of  either  party  to  the  controversy,  with  all 
practicable  expedition  put  themselves  in  communication  with 
the  parties  tu  such  controversy,  and  shall  use  their  best  efforts, 
by  mediation  and  conciliation,  to  amicably  settle  the  same." 
If  such  efforts  are  unsuccessful,  the  bill  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  arbitrators  and  the  submission  of  Ihe  questions 
in  dispute  and  llie  decision  of  the  same.  The  bill  provides 
further  : 

"  That  the  resjjective  jjarties  to  the  award  will  each  faith- 
fully execute  the  same,  and  that  the  same  may  be  specifically 
enforced  in  e(iuity  so  far  as  the  powers  of  a  court  of  equity 
permit ;  except  lluit  no  employee  nhall  be  punufiedfor  his  fail- 
ure to  comply  teit/i  tlie  award  as  for  contempt  of  court  * 

"  That  employes  dissatisfied  with  the  award  shall  not,  by 
reason  of  such  dissatisfaction,  quit  the  service  of  the  employ- 
ers l)efore  the  expiiation  of  three  months  from  and  after  the 
making  of  such  award,  nor  without  giving  30  days'  notice  in 
writing  of  their  intention  so  to  quit.  Nor  shall  the  employer 
dissatisfied  with  such  award  dismiss  any  employe  or  employes, 
on  account  of  such  dissatisfaction,  before  the  expiration  of 
three  months  from  and  after  the  making  of  such  award,  nor 
without  giving  30  days'  notice  in  writing  of  his  intention  so 
to  discharge." 

During  the  (lendency  of  arl>itralion  employers  are  prohib- ' 
itetl  "  from  discharging  the  employes,  parties  thereto,  except 
for  inefficiency,  violation  of  law,  or  neglect  of  duty,  nor  for 
the  organization  representing  such  employes  to  order,  nor  the 
employes  to  unite  in,  aid,  or  abet  strikes  or  boycotts  against 
such  employer.  .  .  .  Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  sub- 
iect  the  offending  party  to  liability  for  damages,  which  may 
be  recovered  in  an  action  upon  tlie  case  brought  by  any  per- 
son, persons,  or  corporation  who  shall  have  receiveii  or  in- 
curred any  loss  or  damage  by  reason  of  such  unlawful  act." 

It  is  provided  further,  "  that  in  the  articles  of  incorporation 
and  in  the  constitution,  rules,  and  by-laws  that  a  member 
shall  cease  to  be  such  by  participating  in,  or  by  instigating, 
force,  or  violence  against  persons  or  property  during  strikes, 
lock-outs,  or  boycotts,  or  by  seeking  to  prevent  others  from 
working  through  violence,  threats,  or  intimi<iation." 

Section  6  provides  that  any  violation  thert^of  "  shall  subject 
tlie  offending  party  to  liability  for  damages."  It  is  not  made 
plain,  though,  how  such  damages  could  be  collected  from  a 
labor  union  if  it  had  no  property,  or  from  its  members  if  the; 

•  The  italics  an  oars.— EsiTOB. 
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li,i  i  none.  Members  under  this  act  cannot  be  punished  for 
conlempt  of  court,  and  the  only  penalty  which  apparently  can 
\>r  ( nforced,  is  tliat  if  he  is  guilty  of  in- 
sti,:;:iting  force  or  violence  against  per-  ,  ,-.  ■  ■ ,  v  ■■'■^■■;^. 
sniis  or  property  during  strikes,  etc.,  or  ■  _  -  .':' .-  ■'.!'," 
sli.iU  prevent  others  from  worliing  ■■:-■.''■•..■.•.■  V  '■'-'■ 
tlirough   violence,  threats,   or  intimida-  •  ■-''     ••'■■ 

tion,  "  he  shall  cease  to  be  a  member" 
of  his  incorporated  union.  This  is  very 
inild  punishment. 

.Vnother  important  provision  is  that  in- 
corporated unions  "  may  appear  by  des- 
iirnated  representatives  Iwfore  the  board 
crrutcd  by  this  act."  The  right  of  a 
union  of  appearing,  or  being  represented 
by  deputy,  is  one  which  has  long  been 
asubjcct  of  dispute  between  the  emplovt'S 
and  employers.  It  is  a  just  claim,  and  is 
recognized  in  the  act  before  us. 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  a  law  which 
provides  penalties  which  can  be  enforced     .;''      '  •..■.,. 
against  one  party  and    not  against  the  •;■■■- 

other?    Before  the  unions  should  be  au-  ;v';..  .'■>*; -. 

thorized  to  appeal  to  such  a  board,  they     .      /    ';"..';"'.   v 
ought  to  give  some  adequate  security  to     '        '.,      .  ■. 
fulfil  the  provisions  of  the  act,  or  pay  the  ■■-.,.■■: 

penalties  imposed.  V ,.         ' .    ■.''■•. 

Compulsory  arbitration  would  be  tyr- 
anny, and  would  be  sure  to  arouse  a  storm  of  indignation 
if  it  were  enforced. 


forced  to  its  seat  against  the  collar  Jl/,  but  does  not  finally 
close  until  tbe^  current  to  the  boiler   is  firmly  established. 


Manufactures. 


THE  "  INTERNATIONAL"  INJECTOR. 


We  illustrate  herewith  a  new  injector  for  which  the  makers 
claim  remarkable  and  wonderful  results.  During  the  past 
few  years  a  great  number  of  automatic  injectors  have  I)eeu 
put  on  the  market,  but  in  the  main  features  and  methods  of 
operation  they  have  in  great  measure  copied  one  another, 
and  none  of  them  have  been  able  to  produce  better  results 
tlian  others  which  have  gone  lief  ore.  Up  to  the  present  time 
automatic  injectors  have  been  limiteil  in  their  range,  as  it  has 
always  been  found  impossible  to  retain  the  automatic  qualities 
and  at  the  same  time  handle  a  hot  water  supply,  or  give  the 
injector  a  greater  range  than  120  to  130  lbs.  between  highest 
and  lowest  steam  pressures.  The  positive  injector  reached  ils 
limit  15  years  ago  ;  and  while  it  has  secured  better  results  on 
hot  water  than  the  automatic  injectors,  yet  a  first-class  posi- 
tive injector  is  high  priced,  and  requires 
considerable  attention  from  the  opera-  /•;•'  v.'.  .'■,.'■.'•' \; 
tor.  /'—^  •.  '    :'■   ■  ;;■•-'; 

The  "  International"  injector  is  a  new  _. ;     ■.  ..    J 

departure,  being  based  onnew  principles,  ";  :■:'  ■  '  - ' 
by  virtue  of  which  it  combines  ail  the  ^!.''  -,'■  -T-  • 
good  features  of  both  automatic  and  pos- 
itive injectors  of  the  past,  and  surpasses 
both  in  working  qualities.  The  principal 
new  feature  in  the  "  International"  is  the 
fact  that  the  current  of  water  to  the  boiler 
is  established  against  atmospheric  press 
ure  instead  of  against  direct  boiler  press- 
ure, as  heretofore.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  combination  of  au  overflow  valve, 
A' (fie.  2),  and  pressure  valve,  L.  When 
the  injector  starts,  the  steam  passing 
through  the  steam  jet  Fand  suction  jet 
G  passes  down  through  the  overflow 
fhamber,  forcing  valves  K  and  L  away 
from  their  seats,  and  opening  the  passage- 
way through  the  overflow  for  the  escape 
of  steam,  which  by  its  pressure  against 
the  valve  £f  holds  both  valves  away  from 
their  seats.  A  vacuum  being  created  be- 
tween the  jets  Fa.Bd  O,  the  water  is  lifte<i, 
and  passing  through  the  suction  jot  (/anil 
eombining  and  delivery  jet  //on  its  way 

to  the  boiler,  passes  down  through  the  secondary  overflow  and 
|>ut  through  the  passageways  l)etween  pressure  valve  L  and 
pressure  valve  collar  M.  As  the  pressure  increases  in  the  de- 
Uverjr  chamber  around  th«  delivery  jet  .Q,  valreAisjEradu&Uj 


THE  "INTERNATIONAL"  INJECTOR. 


The  valve  K_  in  the  mean  time,  is  closed  hy  the  vacuum  In 
the  overflow  chamber.  By  a  new  construction  of  the  ftarts 
in  the  steam  chamber,  the  same  valve  handle  A  opens  the 
valve  admitting  steam  to  the  injector,  and  at  the  same  time 
regulates  the  amount  of  water  supply  ;  therefore  no  valve  is 
required  in  the  suction  pipe,  nor  is  one  necessary  in  the 
steam  pipe  except  as  a  convenience  should  it  be  desired  to 
remove  the  injector  at  any  time  while  carrying  steam  on  the 
boiler. 

Another  new  feature  is  the  fact  that  the  combination  and 
delivery  jet  //  has  no  spill  holes,  and  will  therefore  outwear 
three  of  any  other  make.  The  makers  claim  for  this  injector 
that  it  will  start  at  13  to  15  lbs.  steam  pressure  and  work  from 
that  point  up  to  250  lbs.  steam  pressure,  giving  it  a  range  of 
235  lbs.,  which  is  100  lbs.  greater  than  any  other  automatic  in- 
jector. It  is  automatic  and  restarting  at  any  and  all  pressures. 
It  lifts  the  water  vertically  20  to  22  ft.,  and  handles  a  hot- 
water  supply  of  135°  at  65  to  80  lbs.  of  steam,  125°  at  125  lbs. 
of  steam.  By  delivering  the  minimum  capacity  it  will  put 
water  into  the  boiler  at  200'  at  80  lbs.  of  steam,  and  at  260°  at 
150  to  200  lbs.  of  steam,  the  water  being  taken  from  a  4-ft.  lift 
at  74°.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  about  this  in- 
jector is  its  grading  capacity.  The  best  injectors  heretofore 
manufactured  have  a  grading  capacity  of  only  about  40  to  50 
per  cent.,  while  the  minimum  capacity  of  the  "  International" 
is  66|f  per  cent,  less  than  the  maximum  capacity  of  tlie  same 
size.    The  parts  are  made  interchangeable,  and  are  all  easily 


CI 


LONGITUDINAL  SKCTION  OF  "INTERNATIONAL"  INJECTOR. 

accessible  for  cleaning,  and  the  injector  is  full}'  guaranteed. 
It  is  manufactured  by  the  World  Siiecialt}'  Company,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  who  will  send  descriptive  circulars  and  price-list 
to  any  one  inquiring  for  the  same. 
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PORTABLE   CRANK  PIN   TURNING  MACHINE. 


This  machine  is  of  a  very  simple  design,  and  works  most 
effectively.  It  is  so  constructed  that  it  will  tura  either  long 
or  short  pins  that  are  collarless  or 
have  a  colhir,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out the  use  of  any  offset  tools.  In 
order  that  the  work  may  be  per- 
fectly true,  the  machine  may  he 
lined  either  with  the  face  of  the  hub 
or  with  the  bore  of  the  wheel,  and 
it  will  therefore  run  true  wiili  the 
original  pin.  For  turning  the  outer 
end  of  pins  the  tool  ia  held  close 
to  the  main  body  of  the  machine, 
but  for  pins  witii  two  bearinjTS  an 
extension  bar  is  used  for  rcat-hinc 
the  inner'one.  A  large  shell  is  used 
to  hold  the  working  portions  of  the 
tool,  and  is  clamped  solidly  to  the 
wheel  by  the  two  large  lugs  shown 
in  the  engraving.  There  are  also 
two  smaller  lugs  that  carry  set 
screws  which  act  as  feet  for  it  to 
stand  upon  and  serve  to  true  it  into 
accurate  alignment.  At  the  centre 
of  the  shell  there  is  a  large  set 
screw  that  enters  the  drilled  centre 
of  the  pin  and  serves  to  secure  the 
central  adjustment. 

Inside  the  shell  there  is  a  second  shell  that  revolves,  carry- 
ing a  tool-post  with  it,  this  tool-post  being  fed  out  and  in  by 
a  screw  operated  either  by  hand  or  the  small  Ijclt  shown. 
With  this  device,  not  only  the  bearing,  but  the  faces  of  the 


chine  shop,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  heavy  gun  an! 
other  work  that  they  are  doing  for  the  Government  and  tL 
builders  of  large  vessels.    The  new  shop  is  equipped  wit'i 
electric  travelling  cranes  of  the  Shaw  design  that  span  tln' 
whole  door,  and  are  available  for  placing  work  in  any  of  th-- 


PORTABLE  CRANK-PIN  TURNING  MACHINE.         ■         •        : 

tools.  These  tools  consist  of  heavy  gun  lathes  and  planers, 
and  among  others  the  heavy  cold  saw  made  by  the  Kewton 
Machine  .Works  of  Philadelphia,  an  engraving  of  which  is 
given  herewith.     This  machine  is  one  of  the  largest  cold  saw- 


8AW  FOR  CUTTING  OFF  STEEL  INGOTS  AT  THE  MIDVALE  STEEL   WORKS. 


coHars,  can  be  trued  up.  When  It  is  desired  to  turn  the  inside 
liearing  of  a  main  pin,  an  extension  to  the  lool-pKwt  is  screwed 
into  place,  jis  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  machine  will 
true  up  all  pins  from  4  to  7}  in.  in  diameter.  The  machine  is 
built  by  Henry  C.  Ayer,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  LARGE   CUTTING  OFF  SAW. 


TuK  Midvale  Steel  Works,  at  Nicetown,  have  recently  com- 
pIet«Ki  the  construction  of  a  large  and  finely  appointed  ma- 


ing  machines  that  has  been  built,  and  is  intended  for  cutting 
off  the  ends  of  steel  ingots  that  are  to  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  heavy  ordnance.  The  saw  that  is  shown  in  place  is 
6  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  driven  by  the  system  of  gearing  that 
is  brought  out  quite  clearlv  in  the  engraving.  Power  is 
transmitted  to  the  main  pulley  shown  at  the  left,  which  is 
keyed  to  a  sleeve  through  which  the  shaft  carrying  the  worm 
gear  runs,  and  is  revolved  by  a  feather  in  the  sleeve.  The 
work  is  blocktHl  solidly,  and  the  saw  fed  tlirough  it  by  a  feed 
screw  that  is  not  s<'en  in  the  engraving.  As  the  head  travels 
out  it  carries  the  worm  with  it,  and  the  whole  is  supported  by 
the  ample  bearing  surfaces  provided  by  the  tail  of  the  car- 
riage.   The  rate  of  feed  can  be  varied  according  to  the  size 
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of  I  lie  piece  to  be  severed,  and  the  power  of  the  machine  is  such 
tlwit  it  will  cut  through  an  ingot  measuring  30  in.  X  30  in.  in 
two  hours. 


MUNDY'S  HOISTING  ENGINE. 


The  hoisting  rtigine  and  l)oiler,  of  which  we  give  an  illus- 
tr.ition,  is  one  that  is  made  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mundy,  of  Newark, 
N.  J.  While  the  whole  machine  is  very  compact  and  easily 
moved,  the  designer  has  apparently  found  that  he  had  ample 
space  within  which  to  woik,  and  has  succeeded  in  so  working 
out  his  details  that  all  of  the  parts  are  readily  accessible.  The 
preat  difficulty  that  is  experienced  with  many  engines  of  this 
class  is  that  the  designer  has  utterly  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
tliat  machinery  will  not  run  forever  without  repairs,  and  the 
result  is  that  no  provision  is  made  for  rendering  them  easy. 
Everything  about  the  engine  itself  is  as  easily  inspected  as 
though  it  was  alone  in  the  centre  of  a  10  acre  lot.  The  steam 
cliest,  which  is  almost  necessarily  between  the  cylinder  and 
the  boiler,  and  which  is  usually  crowded  so  clo^e  to  the  latter 


.V   MUNDY'S  HOISTING  ENQINB  FOR  RAILROAD  WORK. 

that  the  setting  of  the  valve  must  be  done  with  the  aid  of 
some  wild  guessing,  is  in  this  case  flat,  with  the  cover  on  top, 
and  has  the  valve  riding  on  a  horizontal  seat.  The  inspection 
:ind  repairing  is  therefore  easily  and  quickly  done,  without 
involving  any  contortions  on  the  part  of  the  repairer.  The 
piston  is  packed  by  rings  sprung  into  grooves  in  a  solid  head, 
and  is  turned  a  trifle  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  cylinder.  It 
is  also  thinner  on  the  side  where  the  split  is  made  than  on  the 
opposite,  the  claim  being  that,  in  this  way  the  outward  pres* 
ure  of  the  spring  is  made  more  even.  Cast  iron  is  used  both 
for  the  cros.s-head  and  guides,  and  gives  most  excellent  re- 
sults The  guides  are  of  the  four-bar  locomotive  type.  Great 
care  has  also  t)een  taken  in  the  counterbalancing  of  the  cranks 
to  produce  even  running.  The  hoisting  drum  is  driven  by  a 
friction  clutch  compost  of  a  cast-iron  female  and  wooden 
male  parts,  bevelled  to  an  angle  of  about  45°.  The  wood  wears 
on  the  end  of  the  grain  and  is  very  long  lived. 


The  arrangement  of  the  operating  handles  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  engraving,  the  whole  being  bunched  together  so  as  to 
be  within  easy  reach  of  the  driver.  On  one  end  of  one  of  the 
spool-shafts,  not  shown  in  our  engraving,  it  is  customary  to 
put  a  winch  spool,  for  hauling  in  on  any  line  that  may  be 
desired.  Great  care  has  l)een  taken  in  the  designing  of  the 
outlines  of  these  spools,  so  that  the  ropes  will  deliver  freelj". 
Repeated  trials  at  last  evolved  a  form  of  sjxk)!  that  will  do  it, 
and  this  form  is  invariablj-  used.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the 
workmanship  and  fitting,  so  that  the  inevitable  day  of  repair- 
ing shall  tx!  postponed  as  long  as  possible. 


Recent  Patents. 


"      ■    ■-  WATER-TUBE   BOILEK. 

Mr.  John  Vanes,  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  has  patented  the  water- 
tube  boiler  showu  by  fig.  1.  It  consists,  as  will  be  seen,  of 
inner  and  outer  cylindrical  shells,  A  and  F,  with  an  internal 
fire-box,  (?'.  Over  this  fire-box  is  a  water  and  steam  chamber, 
J  ,  and  at  the  opposite  end  another  water  chamber,  J  .  is 
formed  by  the  inner  and  outer  shells  and  the  tube-sheet  E. 
As  will  be  seen,  both  the  tube-sheets  E  and  D  and  the  tubes  J 
are  inclined.     There  is  a  smoke  and  combustion  chamber  above 


^ 


m'  .2^ 

VAXB'S  WATER  TUBE  BOILER 

and  below  the  tubes, (the  passage  b'  leading  to  the  chimney. 
Manholes  k  and  I  give  access  to  the  chambers  J'  and  J  ',  from 
which  the  tubes  may  be  cleaned  or  caulked  or  removed.  The 
patent  is  dated  October  16,  1894,  and  is  numbeied  527,631. 

STEAM   SEPARATOR. 

No.  531,638,  January  1,  1895.     This  invention  is  illustrated 
by  fig.  2,  which  represents  a  section  of  the  apparatus.    Steam 
is  admitted  to  it  by  the  passage  b. 
It  then  strikes  the  inclined  plates  e  e 
and  is  deflected  downward  through 
the  naiTow  passages  I  I  around  the 

pipe  g  into  the  chamber  k.  It  then 
rises  through  the  pipe  g  and  passes 
through  the  passage  c  to  its  destina- 
tion. It  is  claimed  that  the  effect 
of  the  downward  current  is  to  de- 
posit the  watery  particles  contained 
in  the  steam  in  the  chamber  k,  from 
which  the  water  which  is  collected 
therein  can  be  drained  by  a  dis- 
charge pipe,  m.  John  McCaffrey, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  the  patentee. 

CYLINDER  FOR  ENGINES,  MOTORS  OR 
COMPRESSORS. 

No.  588,240.  January  29,  1895. 
Pig.  3  shows  the  form  and  arrange- 
ment of  cylinder  which  Mr.  Conrad 
Sonderman,  of  Landsberg,  Ger- 
many, has  patented.  He  describes 
his  invention  as  follows  : 

"  A  represents  the  main  shell  or 
casing,  the  central  portion  of  which 
is  accurately  bored  and  forms  the 
low-pressure  cylinder.  In  each  end 
of  the  shell  or  casing  A  is  placed 
one  of  the  end  sections  B  C,  each  of 
which  is  provided  with  a  central 
bored  chamber  forming  one  of  the 
high-pressure  cylinders.  I  prefer  to 
form  the  end  sections  IJ  and  C  as 
shown  with  air  spaces  i/ between  their  inner  and  outer  walls, 
the  said  air  spaces  acting  to  prevent  to  a  certain  extent  the 
loss  of  heat  from  the  high-preaeure  cylinders  by  radiation. 


Fig.  2. 


Mc<AFFRKY'8  STEAM 
SEPARATOR. 
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The  end  sections  D  6' extend  within  the  main  sliell  or  casing 
A  to  the  bored  portion  which  forms  tlic  low-pressure  cylinder, 
and  said  end  sections  are  secured  to  the  main  shell  by  bolts  or 
screws  or  In  any  other  desired  manner. 


""*>''- r'fj!^ 


A  M 

Fig-  3- 

SONDERMANS  COMPOUND   ENGINE  CYLINDER. 

"  The  piHton  has  a  central  portion,  .V,  working  in  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  and  end  portions  working  in  the  two  high- 
pressure  cylinders.  The  two  end  sections  /J  C  are  provided 
with  suitable  ports  corresponding  with  ports  V  e'  with  which 
the  main  shell  A  is  provided.  The  slide  valve  8  is  of  the 
Hicks  type,  and  provides  for  the  passage  of  the  exhaust  steam 
from  the  high-pressure  cylinders  to  the  low-pressure  cylinder, 
the  final  exhaust  taking  place  from  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
through  exhaust  port  p.  By  making  the  cylinder  in  this  way 
It  can  be  conveniently  constructed  and  Its  several  chambers 
may  be  accurately  bored. 


der  to  pass  the  edgr  rand  through  tlie  ports  e  c'  h  n  to  the  sm 
face  (/ of  the  piston  in  the  low-pressure  part  of  thccjiindi 
Ry  the  combined  forces  of  the  steam  the  piston  and  piston-n 
k  are  moved  forward,  the  live  steam  acting  on  the  surface  - 


,  ■.;,.■..  Figs.  6  and  7.  ■•■'.'' 

GREENS   ROTAKY   BLOWERS. 

and  the  low-pressure  steam  upon  the  surface  tl.  At  the  saim' 
time  the  edge  z'  of  the  slide  valve  opens  the  port  m  to  allow 
the  final  exhaust  to  leave  the  low-pressure  part  of  ihe  cylin- 
der. In  doing  so  it  passes  under  the  shell  0  of  the  valve  and 
escapes  through  the  outlet  p.  The  exhaust  from  the  front 
high-pressure  part  is  prevented  from  pasising  from  the  passages 


•.  -.    r      J  j  -v  Figs.  4  and  5. 

GREEN'S  ROTARY  BLOWERS. 

"  The  cycle  of  movements  in  the  workinsr  engine  is  as  fol- 
lows :  In  the  position  shown  by  the  drawing  the  piston  has 
completed  its  return  stroke,  and  is  now  required  to  move  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow.  By  the  linear  motion  of 
the  slide  S  the  edge  x  opens  Ihe  port  b  b'  to  live  steam,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  edge  1/'  opens  the  port  e  e'  and  allows  the 
exhaust  steam  from  the  front  high-pressure  part  of  the  cylin- 


Fig.  9.  Fig.  10.         "V 

TUTHILL'S   ROTARY  HYDRAUUC  MOTOR. 

c  c'  to  the  passage  m  by  the  etlge  v'  of  the  slide  valve.  Win  n 
the  piston  has  completed  its  stroke  the  slide  valve  has  a<l- 
vanced  and  opened  the  ports  e  e'  by  the  edge  x',  having  pass*  d 
the  port  e'  so  that  the  live  steam  may  pass  in,  and  the  passage 
m  is  opened  between  the  edges  ]/  and  v'  to  exhaust  the  steam 


V  i.  LXIX,  No.  4.] 


AND    RAILROAD    JOURNAL. 
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ffim  tlie  back  high-pressure  part,  while  the  e<lge  z  ptrmits 
tlic  escape  of  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  low-pressure  part 
tlirough  the  passages  a  and  m.  This  construction  of  cylinder 
may  be  adapted  with  advantage  to  locomotives  and  traction 
engines. 

''  With  gas  and  petroleum  motors  the  low-pressure  part  is 
r.^etl  as  a  pump  and  the  two  bish-pressure  parts  to  develop  the 
power,  the  spaces  H  in  the  shells  of  the  high-pressure  parts  B 
mid  C  being  connected  with  a  water  supply  for  cooling  pur- 
poses.    If  it  be  desired  to  use  the  constiuction  in  an  air  or  gas 


tudinal  and  transverse  sections  of  this  motor,  which  consists  of 
two  pairs  of  motor  wheels  1)  and  It  having  curved  blades  d  d' 
of  the  form  shown.  Tliese  wheels  are  mounted  on  shafts  O 
and  G',  on  which  pinions  F  F'  (shown  by  dotted  circles  in 
flg.  11)  are  secured.  These  pinions  gear  into  a  spur  gear,  O, 
attached  to  the  motor  shaft  g.  which  is  also  provided  with  a 
fly-wheel,  //,  and  band  pulley  h. 

Above  the  wheel  chamber  B  is  located  the  pressure  chamber 
E,  which  is  separated  from  the  wheel  chamber  by  a  partition, 
B*,  which  is  of  the  form  of  two  arcs  of  a  circle  arranged  side 


Fig.  II. 


BOQBSa'  ROTARY  WATER  MOTOK. 


Fig.  la. 


compressor,  the  air  or  gas  is  drawn  in  through  the  passage  p 
and  brought  alternately  through  the  front  and  back  high-press- 
nre  ports." 

ROTARY  BLOWERS. 

'  N08.  683,291,  533,292  and  533,293,  January  29,  1895.  In 
these  patents  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Green,  of  Philadelphia,  has  de- 
scribed some  very  ingenious  forms  of  rotary  blowers,  the  con- 
struction of  which  will  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  the  en- 
gravings (figs.  4,  5,  6  and  7)  without  other  description.  The  im- 
provement consists  in  the  form  and  construction 
of  the  "revolvers,"  which    engage  with  each  .■'.,.. 

other  in  pairs.  •     ,   •' 

ROTARY  HYDRAULIC  MOTOR. 

"  No.  534,772,  February  26,  1895.  Of  this  in- 
vention the  patentee,  Mr.  Stephen  J.  Tuthill,  of 
Ashland,  Ore.,  says : 

"  Its  object  is  the  thorough  transfer  of  work- 
ing force  from  a  jet  of  water  moving  with  high 
velocity  to  a  water-wheel  of  this  description 
through  the  agency  of  buckets  of  original  design. 

"  It  consists  particularly  in  the  individual  shape 
of  the  buckets,  which,  each  by  its  single  flat  side, 
is  bolted  upon  the  face  of  a  wheel  set  vertically, 
in  such  manner  as  to  be  firm  in  place  and  to  pre- 
sent to  the  jet  a  bucket  mouth,  the  edges  of  which 
may  be  thinned  and  rounded,  extending  quite 
across  and  alternately  over  and  below  the  oppKMite 
edges  of  the  wheel  face,  thus  preserving  a  wide 
opening  through  which  the  water,  having  given 
up  its  energy  as  the  buckets  leave  it,  may  drop  'v  .•.'.*,  :.'. 
into  the  sluice  beneath  the  motor.  Such  buckets 
are  readily  removed  and  replaced,  and  their  size 
and  that  of  the  wheel  and  connections  depends 
upon  the  pressure  of  fluid  at  hand." 

Fig.  8  b  a  perspective  view  of  the  motor,  and  figs  9  and 
10  separate  views  of  one  of  the  buckets.  A  is  the  nozzle  ter- 
minating the  service  pipe  by  which  the  jet  is  directed  upon 
the  buckets  B.  The  easy  curving  walls  and  bottoms  of  the 
buckets  turn  the  stream  gradually  from  its  first  course  during 
such  a  period  of  its  flow  through  them  as  will  cause  the  re- 
sultant of  the  pressure  due  to  the  momentum  of  the  water  to 
be  exerted  in  the  central  vertical  plane  of  the  wheel  and  face, 
in  this  way  avoiding  injurious  lateral  vibrations. 

ROTARY  WATER  MOTOR. 

No.  684.916.  February  26,   1895.    Columbus  K.   Rogers, 
Salem,  Mass.,  inventor.     Figs.  11  and  12  are  respectively  Ion gi- 


by  side  upon  a  common  base,  which  shape  causes  the  partition 
to  closely  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  motor  wheels.  The 
partition  B*  is  provided  with  two  series  of  ejector  nipples  that 
project  downward  at  a  tangent  to  the  two  wheels,  the  nipples 
of  both  series  being  inclined  in  the  same  direction  so  that  the 
wheels  will  be  rotated  in  the  same  direction.  From  the  centre 
of  the  partition  B*  depends  a  division  wall,  £•,  that  extends 
down  to  the  motor  shaft  g  and  separates  one  motor  wheel  from 
the  other  and  prevents  any  back  pressure  on  the  blades  of  the 
wheels,  and  also  prevents  any  water  ejected  against  one  of  the 


Fig-  13-  ;";!•'■  ^;i■•'-v   :.-••;•.; 

BROOKES  INJECTOR. 

motor  wheels  striking  the  other.  The  chamber  E  is  connected 
by  means  of  a  pipe,  e,  to  any  suitable  source  of  water  pressure. 
The  water  from  the  pressure  chamber  E  is  forced  through  a 
series  of  ejectors  ff  B  against  the  fans  or  wings  d  d  of  the 
wheels  D  D',  thus  causing  the  latter  and  their  shafts  to  be  set 
in  a  rotary  motion.  ,-  v    -;■.         .-•  --  V 

INJECTOR. 

No.  534,194,  February  12,  1895.  Robert  Grundy  Brooke,  of 
Blackpool,  England.  This  is  an  improvement  in  what  are 
known  as  combination  injectors,  in  which  several  boiler  fit- 
tings, usually  separate  and  distinct  from  the  injector,  are  com- 
bined in  the  one  apparatus.  An  object  of  this  invention  is  to 
construct  an  injector  of  the  type  referred  to  in  such  a  manner 
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that  it  can  be  conveniently  fixed  to  any  part  of  the  boiler,  anil  no 
that  its  various  parts  can  be  more  conveniently  taken  apart  than 
has  hitherto  been  usual.  For  this  purpose  the  injector  is  con- 
structed with  a  self-contained  non-return  or  check  valve,  having 
its  case  so  formed  and  ar- 
ranged in  relation  to  a  spe- 
cially formed  delivery  pass- 
age that  the  seat  of  the  said 
valve,  att  well  as  the  valve 
itself,  can  be  made  remova- 
ble without  breaking  any  of 
the  injector  joints  or  connec- 
tions ;  that  the  injector  can 
be  fixed  with  its  body  near 
to  the  boiler  shell  ;  and  that 
the  combining  and  delivery 
nozzles  can,  if  desired,  be 
readily  withdrawn  from  the 
delivery  end  of  the  injector 
casing. 

Fig.  13  is  a  horizontal  sec- 
tion on  the  line  A  B  ot  fig. 
14,  and  fig.  14  is  a  vertical 
cross-section  on  the  line  D  V 
of  fig.  13. 

The  inventor  describes  his 
invention  as  follows : 


Fig.  14. 

BROOKE'8  INJECTOR. 


"  1  is  the  injector  casing  formed  with  a  flange,  2,  by  means 
of  which  it  can  be  fixed  to  a  boiler  shell,  3,  with  its  steam 
inlet  4  and  delivery  outlet  5  directly  opposite  steam  and  deliv- 
ery pipes  6  and  7  respectively  arranged  within  the  boiler  and 
so  that  the  body  of  the  injector  can  be  close  up  to  the  boiler. 

"  8  is  the  self -con  taiae(l  nonreturn  or  check  valve  arranged 
within  a  case,  9,  and  serving  to  check  the  return  flow  of  water 
through  the  specially  constructed  delivery  passage  10.  11  is 
the  valve  seat. 

"  The  valve  case  is  arranged  at  the  side  of  the  injector  cas- 
ing away  from  the  flange  2,  and  the  delivery  passage  10  is  ar- 
ranged transversely  to  the  delivery  nozzle  12,  so  that  the  water 
from  the  delivery  nozzle  will  first  pass  outwardly  and  away 
from  the  final  delivery  outlet  5  until  it  passes  through  the 
valve  case  9,  whence  it  will  pass  back  in  a  direction  toward  the 
final  delivery  outlet  and  thence  into  the  boiler.  By  this  con- 
struction it  will  be  seen  that  the  valve  seal  11  for  the  non-re- 
turn valve  8  can  be  formed  on  a  tubular  part,  11*,  adapted  to 
be  screwed  into  the  bottom  of  the  valve  case,  so  that  the  valve 
seat  and  the  non  return  valve  can  be  readily  removed  for  re- 
facing  or  other  purpose  and  then  be  replaced  without  breaking 
any  of  the  injector  joints  or  connections. 

"  The  injector  may,  as  shown,  be  provided  with  a  stop  valve, 
13,  adapted  when  moved  on  to  its  scat  13*  to  close  the  delivery 
passage  10  at  a  point  between  the  non-return  valve  8  aud  the 
boiler,  so  that  the  said  non-return  valve,  together  with  its  seat, 
can  then  be  removed  while  the  boiler  is  under  steam." 

It  would  seem  as  though  it  would  be  a  more  compact  ar- 
rangement and  give  greater  security  against  accident  if  the 
check-valve  8  was  placed  between  the  injector  and  the  boiler 
instead  of  outside  of  the  former. 

BOILER. 

No.  534,673,  February  26,  1895.  William  Schmidt,  of  Wil- 
helmsh/She,  near  Cassel,  Germany. 

In  the  American  Enginebk  for  February,  on  page  ^9,  a 
description  was  given  of  Schmidt's  boiler  and  of  some  remark- 
able results  which  were  attained  in  tests  made  with  it  in  Ger- 
many. Since  then  a  patent  in  this  country  has  been  issued  to 
Mr.  Schmidt,  which  contains  a  fuller  description  than  the  one 
which  was  given  in  our  February  number  of  the  construction 
and  operation  of  his  boiler.  As  many  of  our  readers  will  doubt- 
less be  interested  in  knowing  more  about  this  boiler,  which  has 
produced  such  remarkable  results,  the  engraving  of  the  Schmfdt 
patent  is  reproduced  here  and  literal  extracts  from  the  specifi- 
cation are  given.  In  describing  his  invention  Mr.  Schmidt 
says  : 

"  The  purposes  of  the  improvement  are,  first,  to  control  the 
degree  of  superheating  by  means  of  the  regulator,  as  well  as 
by  means  of  a  feed- water  heater  ;  second,  to  prevent  the 
superheater  from  being  exposed  to  the  furnace  gases  before 
steam  can  flow  through  the  same  ;  and.  third,  to  exhaust  the 
furnace  gases  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  as  will  all  be  more 
fully  described  hereinafter. 

"  In  fig.  15ade8ignates  the  boiler  proper,  6  the  furnace,  «  the 
passage  for  the  furnace  gases,  d  a  flue  arranged  centrally  above 
passage  c,  and  e  a  casing  helil  by  the  boiler  (t. 

"  Tlie  superheater/,  which  consists  of  a  column  of  flat,  hori- 
zontal coils,  is  arranged  within  the  annular  space  between  the 
flue  d  and  the  casing  e,  and  communicates  with  the  boiler  a  by 


the  bent  pipe/'.    The  steam  thus  Bows  through  tlie  coils/ i 
the  same  direction  as  in  the  furnace,  so  that  the  wet  steam,  o 
being  act«Ni  on  by  the  hottest  gases  of  the  furnace,  is  first  drieil 
and  is  tliereafter  su[)erhested.     The superheatetl  steam  escape- 
at/». 

"  The  feed-water  heater  jr  consists  likewise  of  a  column  o 
flat,  horizontal  coils,  and  is  arranged  above  the  superheatii 
within  the  annular  space  between  tube  d  and  casing  e.  Tin 
feed-water  enters  the  coils  .17  at  the  upper  end  y'  of  the  latter 
and  flows  to  the  boiler  «  through  the  connecting-pipe  ff'.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  feed-water,  contrary  to  the  steam,  flows 
in  a  dirc<-tion  opposite  to  that  of  the  furnace  gases.  The  hit 
ter  are  thus  actmg  first  on  that  part  of  the  feed-water  whicli 
has  already  been  heated,  while  the  cold  water  is  subjected  to 
those  gases  which  are   nearly  wholly  exhausted. 

A  small  space  is  left  between  the  superheater  and  the  feed- 
water  heater,  and  at  that  place  the  tube  d  is  provided  with  n 
number  of  apertures,  d'.  Said  apertures  may  be  closed  by  ;i 
circular  slide,  h,  which  is  connected  with  a  lever,  j,  by  means 
of  a  rod.  k.  The  latter  has  a  collar,  k',  by  means  of  which 
may  be  raised  the  lid  I  that  is  closing  the  upper  end  of  flue  d. 
It  will  be  seen  that  lid  I  can  be  raised  only  after  the  apertures 
d'  have  been  freed  from  slide  fi.  This  arrangement  now  works 
Hn  follows  :  Suppose  that  all  parts  be  in  the  position  shown  in 
the  drawings,  and  the  boiler  be  fully  at  work,  the  steam  flow- 
ing through  the  superheater  will  Ije  dried  and  superheated  h\ 
the  furnace  gases  that  pass  through  the  annular  space  between 
flue  d  and  casing  e.  The  furnace  gases  are  hindered  from  es- 
_  caping  through  flue  d  directly 

"  to  the  chimney  m,  as  a  lid,  1. 

as  well  as  the  apertures  d'  are 
closed.  If  now  from  any  cause 
the  superheating  of  tlie  steam 
becomes  too  great,  the  slide  h 
is  raised  by  means  of  lever  t",  so 
that  the  apertures  d'  become 
free  of  said  slide.  The  furnace 
gases,  instead  of  pa'ssing 
through  the  space  containing 
the  superheater,  will  then  j)ass 
through  the  lower  half  of  flue 
rf,  and  will  flow  from  thence 
through  the  apertures  d'  to 
and  through  the  space  contain- 
ing the  feed-water  heater,  so 
that  the  healing  of  the  feed- 
water  is  increased,  the  super- 
heating of  the  steam  however 
decreased.  As  a  matter  of 
course  the  superheater  need 
not  wholly  be  deprived  of  the 
action  of  the  heat,  but  only  as 
much  as  necessary  to  reduce 
the  superheating  to  its  normal 
degree.  The  slide  //  therefore 
is  raised  only  as  little  as  neces- 
sary to  obtain  that  result.  It 
will  l)e  seen  that  the  action  of 
the  furnace  gases  upon  the  su- 
perheater and  the  feed-water 
heater  may  be  regulated  in  any 


Fig.  IS 

SCHMIDT'S  SUPERHEATED 
STEAM  BOILER. 


required  degree  by  correspondingly  adjusting  the  said  slide  h. 
If  the  furnace  gases  shall  be  hindered  to  act  even  on  the  feed- 
water,  the  lever  t  is  raised  still  more,  so  that  lid  I  is  lifted  by 
means  of  the  collar  *'  or  rod  k.  Nearly  the  whole  amount  of 
the  furnace  gases  is  pas-sing  tlien  straightway  through  the  cen- 
tral flue  rf  and  up  into  the  chimney  m,  so  that  during  that  time 
there  is  practically  neither  a  heating  of  the  feed-water  nor  a 
superheating  of  the  steam.  It  will  be  seen  that  also  In  this 
case  the  lid  I  may  be  raised  but  very  little  at  first,  so  that  part 
of  the  furnace  gases  is  escaping  directly  into  the  chimney  and 
part  of  the  same  on  the  by-way  through  the  space  containing 
the  feed- water  heater. 

"  When  the  fuel  in  the  furnace  has  been  kindled  anew  the 
position  of  the  lid  is  that  last  described— •".«.,  llie  lid  is  fully 
raiwwl  so  that  the  gases  coming  from  the  furnace  b  may  freely 
escape  into  the  chimney  without  being  able  to  act  on  the  two 
columns  of  the  pipes/and  g.  This  is  of  great  importance  in 
that  as  there  is  no  steam  yet  within  the  superheater,  the  latter 
is  prevented  from  being  overheated.  As  soon,  however,  as 
the  steam  has  reached  the  required  tension  for  the  respective 
engine,  communication  (which  has  been  interrupted  up  to 
then)  between  the  boiler  proper  and  the  superheater  is  estab- 
lished, so  that  the  latter  becomes  filled  with  steam,  and  the  lid 
I  and  slide  h  are  lowered  down  to  the  position  shown  in  the 
drawings,  when  the  whole  appamtus  will  commence  to  work 
as  described, " 
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L  NDER  this  heading  we  shall  hereafter  publish  all  matter 
ri'iuting  to  the  interesting  subject  of  Aerial  Xarigation,  a 
branch  of  engineering  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  general 
interest.  Mr.  O.  Cbanute,  C.B.,  of  Chicago,  has  consented  to 
act  as  Associate  Editor  for  this  department,  and  will  be  a  f re- 
(jiicnt  contributor  to  it. 

Readen  of  this  department  are  reguested  to  tend  the  name* 
and  addreue*  of  per»on»  interested  in  the  sutrject  of  Aeronautics 
to  ilie  publisher  of  Tub  Ambrican  Engineer. 

THE  LILIENTHAL  FLYING  MACHINE. 


Herr  Lilientdal,  of  Berlin,  lias  for  many  years  past  been 
wotlcing  at  the  problem  of  flight,  and  as  he  now  seems  to  be 
fairly  successful,  an  account  of  his  apparatus  and  the  method 
of  using  it  will  perhaps  be  of  general  interest. 

He  has  constructed  two  machines — one  for  soaring  flight 
only,  the  other  with  a  carbonic-acid  motor  for  rowing  flight. 
He  kindly  showed  me  both  of  them  at  his  practice  ground, 
near  Berlin,  with  the  method  of  using  them  and  allowed  me 
to  try  the  soaring  machine  myself. 

Previous  to  constructing  his  machines,  Herr  Lllienthal  tried 
a  number  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  pressure  and  line  of 
action  of  the  air  on  surfaces  of  different  shapes.  His  experi- 
ments are  fully  described  in  his  book,  "  Der  Vogelflug  als 
Grundlageder  Fliegekunst,"  but  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal results  from  them  : 

1.  Soaring  flight  can  be  successfully  accomplished  without 
motive  power,  provided  there  is  wind.  The  birds,  when  soar- 
ing, do  not  expend  any  power,  all  their  movements  being  due 
to  their  own  weight  and  the  force  of  the  wind. 

2.  Experiments  with  small  rotating  apparatus  give  far 
smaller  wind  pressures  than  experiments  conducted  in  the 
open  against  the  moving  air. 

8.  With  plane  surfaces  there  Is  much  less  lifting  power 
than  with  slightly  curved  surfaces. 

4.  The  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  air  pressure  is  not  nor- 
mal to  the  surface  of  a  plane  or  to  the  chord  of  a  curved  sur- 
face, but  varies  greatly  according  to  the  angle  of  inclination 
of  the  surface.  With  curved  surfaces,  at  small  angles.  It  acts 
forward  of  the  normal. 

5.  Re[)eated  experiments  show  that  the  wind  does  not  flow 
horizontally,  but  has  a  slight  trend  upward  of  about  3".  In 
warm  weather  this  angle  may  be  very  much  increased. 

6.  When  the  wind  is  blowing  directly  against  the  machine, 
the  lifting  power  is  largely  increased. 

7.  When  the  wind  is  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
machine,  the  latter  must  move  faster  than  the  wind,  or  it  will 
1)6  forced  downward. 

8.  Although  it  is  possible  to  proceed  in  any  direction  by 
soaring  flight  only,  such  a  process  will  generally  be  very 
slow,  and  it  is  consequently  desirable  to  have  a  motor  power- 
ful enough  to  drive  a  machine  in  a  given  direction  without 
soaring. 

9.  A  man  is  not  powerful  enough  to  work  a  wing-flapping 
machine  under  all  circumstances. 

10.  Only  the  outer  half  of  a  wing  should  flap,  the  inner  half 
being  for  sustaining  and  not  for  driving. 

Herr  Lilienthal  has  up  to  the  present  constructed  two  ma- 
chines, and  he  is  now  constructing  a  third  one  of  a  slightly 
improved  pattern.  His  first  machine  is  for  soaring  only  ;  it 
weighs  40 .lbs.,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  soaring  flight  very 
fairly  well.  His  longest  flight  was  al>out  400  j'ds.,  and  he 
has  l)ecn  200  ft.  up  In  the  air.  His  second  machine  is  very 
similar  to  the  first,  but  the  outer  halves  of  the  wings  feather, 
and  it  is  fitted  with  a  small  carbonic-acid  motor  weighing 
40  lbs.,  capable  of  working  the  machine  for  about  one  and 
one-half  hours  on  a  fair  day.  The  machines  are  made  of 
willow  and  canvas,  the  willow  being  bent  into  the  necessary 
shapes  to  suit  the  curvature.  The  arching  of  the  wings  is 
one  eighteenth  of  the  spread  at  the  deepest  part,  running  out  to 
nothing  at  the  wing  tips.  The  otiter  halves  of  the  wings 
move  through  an  angle  of  about  30'  ;  there  is  no  hinge,  only 
the  spring  of  the  wood. 

Both  machines  are  very  ucallv  made,  all  the  attachments 
lielng  very  carefully  designed.     Most  of  the  guys  underneath 


are  of  wire  ;  those  above  and  connecting  the  tail  are  of  stont 
cord. 

The  new  machine  will  be  very  like  the  second  one.  but  the 
surface  will  be  slightly  larger,  tlie  machine  itself  rather 
lighter,  and  the  wing  tips  will  work  on  a  hinge.  The  piston- 
rods  will  be  attach^  to  the  wing  levers  directly,  and  not  by 
chains  and  pulleys,  as  in  the  second  machine. 

Herr  Lilienthal 's  practice  ground  is  at  Lichterfelde,  about 
7  miles  from  Berlin.  The  hill  from  which  he  takes  a  prelimi- 
nary run  is  about  150  ft.  high,  with  an  average  slope  of  i. 
Four  yards  around  the  top  is  a  grassy  slope  ;  the  remainder 
of  the  slope  Is  covered  with  sand,  In  case  of  accidents.  The 
first  thing  to  be  learnt  is  how  to  use  the  machine  without  a 
motor,  and  a  good  deal  of  practice  Is  required  to  get  off  the 
ground  and  keep  one's  balance  when  in  the  air. 

St<irting.  —  StADd  on  the  top  of  the  hillock,  facing  the  wind, 
and  hold  the  machine  so  that  the  wings  are  about  level. 
Then  take  a  sharp  run  downward  for  about  4  or  5  yds.,  and 
you  will  feel  yourself  rise  in  the  air  and  float  gently  down  the 
slope,  the  inclination  of  which  will  depend  on  the  force  of  the 
wind  ;  the  legs  to  be  kept  well  to  the  front. 

Mating  to  Right  or  X«/i(.— Throw  the  weight  of  the  body 
toward  the  direction  it  is  intended  to  move. 

Coming  Down. — In  coming  down,  when  the  feet  are  about 
3  ft.  from  the  ground,  throw  the  legs  and  weight  generally 
well  back  and  tip  the  win^s  backward. 

A  good  deal  of  practice  is  required  to  use  the  machine  well. 
Herr  Lilienthal  Is  very  expert  at  it ;  on  a  perfectly  calm  day 
he  glided  downward  a  distance  of  about  90  yds.  As  regards 
using  tlie  motor,  this  was  tried  for  the  first  time  on  the  day 
of  my  visit ;  only  one  at  two  flaps  were  given,  as  Herr  Lilien- 
thal is  very  rlghtlv  very  cautious  when  trying  anything  new. 
The  movement  of  the  wing  tips  did  not  in  any  way  disturb 
the  equilibrium. 

The  following  appear  to  be  the  principal  points  to  be  at- 
tended to  when  practising  : 

1.  A  beginner  should  commence  on  a  day  when  there  is  very 
little  wind.  He  should  not  start  from  any  great  height.  I 
commenced  by  starting  from  a  point  about  one-fourth  of  the 
way  up  the  hillock,  and  gradually  worked  up  to  a  point  about 
6  yds.  from  the  top. 

2.  It  is  necessary  to  take  a  good  sharp  run. 

3.  The  machine  should  fit  the  operator,  just  as  a  bicycle 
should  have  dimensions  suited  to  the  person  using  it.  I  found 
this  particular  machine  rather  awkward  to  hold,  as  the  arm 
rests  were  too  big  for  me. 

4.  It  is  not  safe  to  practise  in  a  breeze  of  more  than  about 
22  miles  per  hour  with  such  light  machines.  If  the  wind  ex- 
ceeds the  above,  greater  weight  should  be  taken  up,  in  what 
proportion,  however,  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

5.  No  dlflicult  feats  should  be  attempted  at  first.  What  is 
wanted  is  to  learn  the  use  of  the  machine,  and  get  accustomed 
to  being  in  the  air. 

6.  Gusty  weather  Is  specially  dangerous,  as  It  makes  keep- 
ing the  equilibrium  very  dlflicult. 

7.  Until  the  operator  is  well  accustomed  to  the  use  of  his 
machine,  he  should  not  attempt  turning  round  to  move  with 
the  wind.  When  turning,  wide  sweeping  circles  should  be 
used. 

8.  When  landing,  the  weight  should  be  well  thrown  back, 
the  object  being,  of  course,  to  stop  the  forward  velocity. 

9.  Tlie  manoeuvres  performed  by  birds  should  be  carefully 
studied. 

The  following  works  contain  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  Herr  Lllienthal's  work,  and  are  well  worth  studying  : 

1.  "  Der  Vogelflug  als  Grundlage  der  Fliegekunst."  Von 
Otto  Lilienthal,  Beriin,  1889. 

2.  "  Progress  in  Flying  Machines."  By  O.  Chanute,  C.E., 
New  York,  The  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Jour- 
nal. 

3.  "  The  Proceedings  of  the  German  Aeronautical  Society." 
Berlin. 

4  Prometheus,  weekly  Berlin  scientific  paper. 

J.  D.  FuLLERTON,  Major,  R.  E. 
Chattenden,  November  14,  1894. 

—Boyai  Engifitert'  JovthuI. 


MARGRAVE'S  RECENT  EXPERIMENTS. 


Mr.  Lawrence  Hargrave,  of  Stanwell  Park,  Clifton,  New 
South  Wales  (after  many  preliminary  cxjieriments)  has  now 
lieen  building  and  sailing  models  of  flying  machines  since 
1885.  He  first  built  10  machines  driven  by  india-rHblM>r  liamls 
In  tension,  with  which  he  obtained  a  maximum  flight  of  270 
ft.     He  next  built  six  machines  driven  by  compressed  air,  the 
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best  of  which  flew  312  ft.  (No.  14).  and  ia  now  in  the  Field 
Columbian  Museum  at  Chicago.  Then  he  constructed  two 
model  machines  driven  by  steam  (Nos.  17  and  18),  and  although 
no  very  long  flights  were  obtained  with  them,  he  satisfied 
himself  that  suflicient  power  could  be  carried  to  insure  liights 
of  a  mile  or  more  by  steam,  could  the  equilibrium  be  insured 
for  8uch  considerable  distances  in  the  open  air. 

Mr.  Hargrave  accordingly  next  turned  his  attention  to  the 
question  of  automatic  equilibrium  under  varying  conditions  of 
wind,  and  in  1893  he  produced  his  '"  cellular  kites,"  described 
and  Illustrated  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Conference  on 
Aerial  Navigation  at  Chicago  (August.  1893),  which  paper 
has  been  published  in  Aeronautics  and  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  conference. 

It  seemed  clear  to  Mr.  Hargrove  that  if  he  and  his  motor 
and  propeller  mounted  on  a  cellular  kite,  or  a  gang  of  them, 
could  be  safely  raised  from  the  ground  in  a  wind  and  steadily 
fly,  restrained  by  the  kite  line,  then,  by  exerting  sufllcient 
thrust  through  a  propeller  of  some  sort,  to  slacken  the  line,  he 
would  to  all  intents  and  purposes  be  flying  at  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  ;  so  that  if  he  then  slipped  his  moorings  he  could 
probably  fly  to  leeward  at  twice  the  velocity  of  the  then  pre- 
vailing wind. 

During  the  last  18  months  Mr.  Hargrave  has  greatly  simpli- 
tied  and  Improved  these  cellular  kites,  and  they  are  no  longer 
the  crude  affairs  described  in  1893.  They  are  now  provided 
with  two  central  longitudinal  spines  or  booms,  one  over  the 
other,  and  these  chortls  are  trussed  together,  thus  forming  a 
stiff  vertical  frame  to  which  the  cells  are  attached.  The 
latter  are  made  to  fold  up  like  an  umbrella,  so  that  the  kites  can 
l>e  furled  into  a  space  equal  to  their  length  multiplied  by  their 
depth.  This  is  accomplished  by  providing  diagonal  struts 
inside  the  cells,  with  a  hinge  at  one  end  and  an  angle-iron 
shoe  at  the  other.  These  shoes  slide  along  the  top  and  bottom 
members  of  the  longitudinal  trussed  frame,  and  either  brace 
out  the  cells  or,  when  slipped  out,  allow  the  outer  corners  to 
come  inward  and  the  kite  to  furl,  as  indicated  by  the  figure  C 
in  the  accompanying  engraving. 

When  the  kite  is  furled  the  central  main  frame  is  somewhat 
limber  sidewise,  but  when  the  cells  are  strutted  out  they  act 
as  bracing  cantilevers  and  the  whole  structure  is  rigid. 

The  frame  is  all  made  of  American  red  wood  and  the  cells 
are  of  inferior  calico ;  the  top  and  bottom  are  stretched 
transversely  to  the  line  of  motion  by  curved  ril)8,  so  as  to 
present  a  concavo  convex  surface  to  the  air. 

These  cellular  kites  are  said  by  Mr.  Hargrave  to  be  per- 
fectly stable  and  certain  in  their  action,  and  to  need  no  care- 
ful adjustment.  They  are  rai8e<l  with  common  clothes  lines 
— three- rope  yarn  manilla— which  is  not  easy  to  handle  when 
under  strain. 

Mr.  Uargrave  has  provided  himself  with  five  of  these  kites. 
These  are  shown  in  the  engraving,  not  as  they  are  grouped  in 
actual  flight,  but  when  brought  together  under  a  tree  on  a 
still  day  for  purposes  of  photographing.  Their  weights  and 
dimensions  are  given  in  detail  in  the  table  herewith  : 
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Now  that  the  Australian  summer  has  come,  Mr.  Hargrave 
has  begun  experimenting  with  these  kites.  He  had  an  assist- 
ant, but  says  that  under  more  favorable  circumstances  as  to 
locality,  and  with  a  winch  on  the  sling  seat,  he  could  readily 
dispense  with  aid. 

On  November  12,  1894.  the  outfit  shown  in  the  engraving 
was  carried  to  the  sea  beach,  and  kites  A  B  and  C  were  raised. 
C  provetl  to  be  weak  at  one  corner,  and  the  righthancl  side  of 
the  forwarti  section  collapsed.  This  did  not  prevent  it  from 
slill  flying  steadily,  aichsd  by  A  and  B,  but  it  was  taken  down, 
kite  D  substituted  and  kite  E  was  adde<i  and  raisetl. 

Kites  A  B  D  and  E  were  then  flying  in  tandem  on  the  same 
line,  the  distances  apart  being  as  follows  :  .4  to  ^,  52  ft.  ;  B 
to  D,  46  ft.  ;  D  to  E,  46  ft.  ;  while  from  ^to  the  ground  the 


distance  was  6  ft.,  and  it  was  secured  by  a  gun  tackle  pin 
chase  to  the  spring  balance  and  the  two  sacks  of  sand  show 
in  the  engraving.     The  group  of  kites  was  then  pulling  180  lb- 

The  sling  seat  was  then  toggled  on,  and  Mr.  Hargrave  g( 
aboard,  with  a  hand  anemometer  to  measure  the  speed  of  th 
wind  and  a  clinometer  to  measure  the  angles  of  incidenci 
The  assistant  then  slacked  away  the  tackle  line  to  the  en<! 
The  apparatus  was  then  42  ft.  to  the  leeward  of  the  sand  bat' 
and  veering  with  the  wind  round  an  arc  of  40°.     This  was  un 
expected,  as  the  wind  was  well  to  the  eastward  of  south-south 
east  and  the  coast-line  trends  north-northeast  and  south-south 
west.     At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  there  were  only  a  fe\\ 
pounds  of  the  total  weight  unsupported  by  the  kites,  the  feet 
of  Mr.  Hargrave  l»eing  still  on  the  ground.   •  The  velocity  0' 
the  wind  was  14.7  miles  per  hour,  the  pull  on  the  sprint' 
balance  was  120  lbs.,  and  the  slope  of  kite  £  with  the  horizon 
was  15°. 

Thus  matters  continued  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  the  wind  freshened  and  raised  Mr.  Hargrave  from  the 
ground.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  was  then  measured  at  18.0 
miles  per  hour,  the  spring  balance  reading  180  lbs. 

Then  the  wind  slacked  off  and  lowered  Mr.  Hargrave  t>ack 
to  earth.  Several  wind  puffs  next  occurred,  and  ascents  were 
made,  but  not  of  sufficient  duration  to  read  the  anemometer, 
which  is  equipped  with  a  two-minute  sand-glass. 

At  length  a  long  and  strong  wind  gust  arrived,  and  Mr. 
Hargrave  went  up  like  a  shot.  A  careful  reading  of  the 
anemometer  showed  the  wind  velocity  to  be  21  miles  per  hour, 
and  the  pull  on  the  spring  balance  was  240  lbs. 

The  total  weight  raised  and  sustained  aloft  was  then  : 

The  four  kites  A  B  D  and  B 35  lbs. 

The  Toggles,  lines,  anemometer,  sling  seat. . .     7    " 
Mr.  Hargrave 166    " 

Total 208     " 

which  were  supported  by  the  232  so.  ft.  of  lifting  surface  in 
the  four  kites,  or  at  the  rate  of  0.90  lbs.  per  square  foot ;  this 
being  41  per  cent  of  the  2.2  lbs.  of  pressure  to  the  square  foot, 
corresponding  to  a  wind  of  21  miles  per  hour. 

The  angle  of  incidence  of  kite  E  was  15°,  and  that  ot  A  B 
and  D  was  about  the  same  ;  the  angle  measured  from  E  to  the 
kites  above  being  nearly  60°,  and  the  forward  end  of  the  cells 
being  partly  open  to  view.  The  angle  of  the  tackle  line  may 
be  said  to  have  been  35°  with  the  horizon. 

The  height  of  the  sling  seat  above  the  ground  was  16  ft., 
and  on  coming  down  Mr.  Hargrave  was  enabled  to  haul  him- 
self and  the  kites  to  the  moorings  without  leaving  the  scat. 
The  line  leading  from  this  seat  to  the  forward  end  of  kite  E 
is  intended  to  allow  the  operator  to  cause  the  kite  to  tilt  for- 
ward, thus  advancing  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  and 
diminishing  the  "  lift"  so  as  to  comedown  gently.  On  this 
occasion  this  operation  was  unnecessary,  as  the  wind  slacked 
off  during  every  asceot,  and  the  operator  always  alighted  very 
softly. 

The  altitudes  attained  were  not  great,  but  Mr.  Hargrave 
says  that  the  conditions  would  have  Itecn  identical  if  the  kites 
had  been  restrained  by  a  mile  of  piano  wire  instead  of  the 
clothes  line.  He  thinks  that  this  experiment  marks  an  epoch 
in  his  work,  and  that  the  entire  steadiness  of  the  apparatus  in 
the  wind  establishes  two  facts  : 

1.  That  this  extremely  cheap,  simple  and  compact  apparatus 
can  tte  made,  carried  alraut  and  flown  by  one  man  :  and 

2.  That  a  safe  means  of  either  lifting  up  a  flying  machine 
from  the  ground,  suspended  to  the  kites,  or  of  turning  the 
latter  into  the  flying  machine  itself,  and,  after  adding  a  motor, 
making  an  ascent :  of  trying  the  apparatus  without  any  risk 
of  accident ;  and  of  coming  down  gently,  is  now  at  the  ser- 
vice of  any  experimenter  who  wishes  to  use  it,  for  Mr.  Har- 
grave takes  out  no  patents,  and  throws  open  his  work  to  other 
aviators  in  order  to  expedite  joint  progress. 


THE  HIGHEST  BALLOON  ASCENSION. 


In  this  journal  for  March,  at  page  145,  Professor  Berson,  of 
Berlin,  gives  some  facts  regarding  the  highest  point  attained 
by  Glaisher  in  his  ascension  of  September  5,  1863,  and  also  re- 
garding his  own  high  ascension  in  Berlin  on  Decemljcr  4, 1894. 

There  has  been  so  much  misunderstanding  in  regard  to 
Glaisher's  memorable  a.scension  that  I  am  sure  a  careful  study 
of  the  fiicis  may  well  t)e  published  at  this  time.  Glaisher 
himself  laid  claim  to  a  height  of  37,000  ft.,  but  as  he  w:is  un- 
conscious at  about  26,000  ft.  we  must  accept  this  with  great 
cnulion.  The  French  have  placed  Glaisher's  height  at  29,000 
ft.,  and  now  Professor  Berson  places  it  at  27,900  ft.  I  have 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain,   though  without  avail,  the 
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wi'i-'lit  of  balloon  and  appurtenances  with  the  passengers  ; 
als'.'  to  obtain  the  lifting  power  of  the  gas,  which  was  the  last 
th't'  comes  off  in  the  distillation  from  coal,  but  could  hardly 
lift  more  than  45  lbs.  to  the  1,000  cub.  ft.  A  careful  study  of 
tlii'  meagre  facts  which  have  been  published  has  shown  that 
the  i^iis  used  could  not  possibly  carry  the  balloon  to  any  such 
h<:,'lita8  claimed.  Olaisher's  claim  rests  upon  a  certain  sup- 
jv.Krd  rate  of  ascent  when  he  became  uncoDscious,  and  his  rate 
of  I'.cscenl  when  he  recovered  consciousness.  I  have  found, 
liiiwever,  that  a  balloon  never  starts  back  at  once,  eren 
llmugh  the  valve  has  been  pulled  ;  and  fur  this  reason  most  of 
tlK'  time  while  Qlaisher  was  unconscious  was  spent  in  going 


made  in  this  voyage.  This  is  without  doubt  the  highest  ele- 
vation at  which  accurate  observations  have  been  made,  and 
was  possible  in  this  case  only  because  of  the  supply  of  oxygen 
carried  up. 

There  is  a  slight  misprint  in  the  account  on  page  146,  where 
it  is  stated  that  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  froze  at  — 20^ 
Every  one  knows  that  mercury  freezes  at  — 40'.  It  seems 
strange  that  the  balloon  in  this  case  was  filled  full  of  gas  at 
starting,  as  this  would  necessitate  taking  up  more  than  1,000 
lbs.  of  ballast,  all  of  which  would  have  to  be  emptied  with 
some  exertion.  If  the  start  had  been  made  with  a  balloon  one- 
third  full,  the  same  height  could  have  been  reached  without 
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horizontally.  This  is  borne  out  all  the  more  by  the  fact  that 
("oxwell,  the  aeronaut,  was  paralyzed  in  all  muscles  except  his 
neck,  and  the  slight  opening,  if  any  at  all,  caused  by  pulling 
the  rope  in  his  teeth  would  not  release  much  gas.  Here  are 
the  facts  : 

Glaiaher's  lost  reading  before  becoming  partly  unconscious 
save  26,350  ft.  as  the  height,  and  a  temperature  of  about  —4°. 
A  previous  reading  at  23,380  ft.  gave  a  temperature  of  8°. 
This  shows  a  fall  of  3°  per  1,000  ft.  A  very  delicate  minimum 
thermometer,  which  hatl  been  accurately  tested,  gave  —12°  at 
the  highest  point,  and,  adding  the  2,667  ft.  indicated  by  this 
to  the  previous  reading,  we  have  29,017  ft.  as  the  highest  point 
attained.  Allowing  full  eSect  to  Glaisher's  claims,  I  am  sure 
that  the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the  height  was  between 
-'9.000  ft,  and  29,.'>00  ft. 

Professor  Berson'.s  last  reading  showed  the  barometer  9.13 
in.  and  temperature  —54°.  If  we  consider  that  all  the  errors 
i'l  the  Iwrometer  and  thermometer  had  been  allowe<l  for,  and 
also  that  the  temperature  at  the  earth  was  37°  and  air  pressure 
30.02  m.,  we  have  a  height  of  about  28,750  ft.  as  the  highest  ' 


exertion,  and  the  aeronaut  would  have  been  in  a  condition  to 
rise  8,000  ft.  higher,  as  he  himself  suggests. 

H.  A.  Hazek. 
March  9.  1895. 


AERONAUTICAL   NOTES. 


Proposed  Aerial  Bicycles. — A  German  manufacturer  has 
produced  a  bicycle  driven  by  a  gasoline  engine,  which  is  said 
to  travel  at  the  rate  of  31  miles  per  hour.  A  French  inventor 
has  also  completed  a  somewhat  similar  machine,  and  the 
French  aviators  are  discussing  the  best  way  of  availing  of 
these  motors  in  flying-machine  experiments. 

French  Exposition  of  1900.— A  sub  '  committee  on  aero- 
station," under  the  presidency  of  Commandant  Renard,  is 
discussing  plans  for  bringing  about  an  international  exhibition 
of  aeronautical  apparatus.     It  is  proposed  to  include  not  only 
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iHstof  whicli  ilcw  -.iVi  ft.  (No.  14\  and  \s  now  in  th«  Field 
ColunibiuM  Museum  at  Cliicago.  TIu'ii  lie  (•on>tru(tC(l  two 
luoilel  niiicliiiii-s  liriven  by  steam  i  Xos.  17  and  ISi,  and  altliouuli 
no  very  lonv;  tlijriits  werp  obtained  with  tlieni,  lie  satisfied 
Idmsi'lf  that  sullicient  power  could  be  carried  to  insure  tlights 
of  a  mile  or  more  liy  steam,  coulil  the  er(uilil)riim>  be  insured 
for  such  considerable  distances  in  the  ojien  air. 

Mr.  Ilarjjravc  accordiiijily  next  turned  his  attention  to  ;he 
i]ilestii>n  of  autom.'ilic  equilil>rium  under  varyini:  <-nnditi()ns  of 
wind,  and  in  IK'.c;  lie  produced  liis  "  ccllidar  kite-, "  dcscril«'d 
and  illustrated  in  a  jiiipor  contributed  to  the  Conference  on 
Aerial  NavigMlion  .it  t'hicairo  (Auiru.st.  Is0:!»,  whicli  (lajier 
has  Ix'en  published  in  Akison  aitic!-  and  in  the  prooeiilin<;s  of 
the  coidercnce. 

ft  .seemed  clear  to  Mr.  Har;:rave  tliat  if  he  and  his  motor 
and  propeller  mounted  on  a  cellular  kite,  or  a  jran^  of  them, 
could  lie  .safely  raised  from  the  irround  in  a  wind  and  steadily 
lly,  restraincfl  by  the  kite  line,  then,  by  exertimr  sullicient 
thrust  throufih  a  propeller  of  some  sort,  to  slacken  the  line,  he 
would  to  all  intents  and  purposis  U-  Ilyinji;  at  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  :  so  that  if  he  then  slipped  his  moorings  he  could 
probably  tly  to  h'eward  at  twice  the  velocity  of  llie  tlien  i)re- 
vailirii;  wind. 

I>urin'r  the  last  is  months  Mr.  Ilargriive  has  greatly  simpH- 
tied  and  improved  these  cellular  kites,  and  they  are  no  lonirer 
the  crude  atTairs  described  in  1  ■<!>:!.  They  are  now  provided 
with  two  central  lon;;itudinai  spines  or  fiooms,  one  over  the 
other,  and  these  chonls  are  trussed  toirether,  thus  formini;  a 
.stitT  Vertical  frame  to  which  the  cells  are  attached.  The 
l;itter  are  ma<le  to  fold  up  like  an  umbrell;i.  so  that  the  kites  can 
be  furled  into  a  space  erinal  to  their  length  multiplieil  by  tlieir 
depth.  This  is  acej)mplished  by  jirovidinj;  diaixonal  struts 
inside  the  cells,  with  a  liinire  at  one  end  and  ;m  ani;leiron 
sh(H'  at  the  other.  These  shoes  slide  iilon.L'  tlie  top  and  bottom 
memlKTs  of  the  longitudinal  trussi'il  frame,  and  either  brac«' 
out  the  cells  or,  when  slipped  out,  allow  the  outer  corners  to 
come  inward  and  the  kite  to  turl,  as  imlicated  by  the  fiL'-ure  <' 
in  the  Hcconipanyins  engraving. 

When  the  kite  is  furled  the  centr.il  main  fnime  is  -omewhiit 
lindier  sidewise,  liut  when  the  cells  are  strutted  out  tliev  net 
as  braeini;  cantilevers  and  the  whole  Ntructure  is  rigid. 

The  frame  is  all  made  of  American  red  wooil  iitid  the  cell.*i 
are  of  interior  calico  ;  the  loj)  and  liottom  iin^  stretched 
transversely  to  the  line  of  motion  by  eurvetl  ribs,  so  as  to 
liresent  a  concavo  convey  surface  to  the  idr. 

Tlies<'  cellular  kites  are  said  tiy  .Mr.  Haru'rave  to  be  per- 
fectly statile  and  certain  in  their  action,  and  to  need  no  care- 
ful adjustment.  They  are  raised  with  common  clothes  lines 
— tliree  rope  y.-irn  m.inilla— which  is  not  <-.isy  to  handle  when 
under  strain, 

Mr.  Hargrave  has  provided  himself  with  five  of  these  kites. 
These  are  shown  in  the  engrjiving,  not  as  they  are  groupeil  in 
actual  llight,  Imt  when  br.iught  together  under  a  tree  On  a 
still  dav  for  )iurpt>ses  of  photographing.  Their  weights  and 
dimensions  are  given  in  iletail  in  the  table  herewith  : 

sizes  A\D  WKIi.HTS  II.AlKiKAVE  t  Kl.l.ll.AR  KITES,  lyii 
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distance  was  6  ft.,  «nd  It  wns  s<Tiired  by  a  gun  tackle  pn 

chase  to  the  spring  lialance  and  the  two  sjicks  of  sand  show 
in  the  engraving.     The  group  of  kiteg  was  then  pulling  180  II 

Tlie  sling  seat  w.-is  then  toggleti  on,  and  Mr.  Hargrave  g( 
abo;ird,  with  a  hand  ;memonieter  to  measure  the  sjieed  of  tl 
wind  and   a  clinometer  to  measure  the  angles  of  incidem- 
The  assiirtant  then  slacked  iiway  the  tackle  line  to  the  em 
The  apparatus  was  then  \'i  ft.  to  the  leeward  of  the  .sand  ba^ 
and  veering  with  the  wind  round  an  arc  of  40\     This  was  iii 
c\]iected,  as  the  wind  was  well  to  the  eastward  of  south-souti 
east  and  the  coast-line  trends  north-northeast  and  southsoutl; 
west.     At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  there  were  only  a  fc 
pounds  of  the  total  weight  unsup|iorted  by  the  kites,  the  tei 
of  .Mr.  Il.'irgrave  lieiug  still  on  the  ground.     The  velocity  •> 
the  wind  was   11.7  miles  jmt  hour,  the  pull  on  the  sprin 
balance  wiis  I'.'O  11>8,,  an<l  the  sloix-  of  kite  E  with  the  horizoi 
was  1.")  . 

Thus  matters  continued  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
when  the  wind  freshened  and  raised  Mr.  Ilurgrave  from  th' 
ground.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  was  then  measured  at  is.i 
nules  iK?r  hour,  the  spring  balance  reading  ls<)  His. 

Then  the  win:l  slacked  ofT  and  lowered  .>fr.  Hargrave  liack 
U)  earth.  Several  wind  pulTs  ne.\t  occurred,  and  ascents  wep 
made,  but  not  of  sullicient  tluration  to  read  the  anemometer, 
which  is  equipped  with  .i  two-minute  sand-glass. 

At  length  a  long  and  strong  wind  gust  arriv<-d,  :ind  Mr. 
Hargrave  went  up  like  a  shot.  A  carefiil  reading  of  tin 
anemometer  showed  the  wind  veliKJty  to  Ik-  'i\  miles  per  hour 
and  tile  pull  on  the  sjiring  balance  was  iW  lbs. 

The  total  weight  rai.sed  and  sustained  aloft  was  then  : 

The  four  kites  .1  B  I)  and  E ;{5  lbs. 

The  Togirles,  lines,  anemometer,  sling  soil.  . .     7     " 
Mr.  Hargrave H16    " 

Total ','•».><     ■' 

which  Were  supported  liy  the  -:$2  sq.  ft.  of  lifting  surface  in 
the  four  kites,  or  at  the  rate  of  (l.",»0  lbs.  ]mt  scjuarc  foot  ;  this 
being  41  per  cent  of  the  'J. 2  ll>s.  of  pressure  to  the  s;juare  foot, 
corresponding  to  a  wind  of  'i\  miles  jx-r  hour. 

Tlie  angle  of  incidence  of  kite  /•■  was  lo  ,  ami  that  of  A  li 
and  7>  was  aliout  the  same  .  the  angle  measured  from  A' to  the 
kites  above  Ix-ing  nearly  Ii0°,  and  the  forwanl  end  of  the  cells 
lieing  I>artly  <ipen  to  view.  The  angle  of  the  tackle  line  may 
be  said  to  have  l»een  :'>•">    with  the  horizon. 

The  lieight  of  the  sling  seat  above  the  grouml  W!is  10  ft., 
and  on  coming  down  Mr.  Hargrave  wixs  enabled  to  haul  him- 
self and  the  kites  to  the  moorings  without  leaving  the  seat. 
The  line  leailing  from  this  seat  to  the  forward  end  of  kite  E 
is  intended  to  tillow  the  operator  to  caiLS*-  the  kite  to  lilt  for- 
waril.  thus  arlvancing  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  and 
diliiinishing  the  ■■  lift"  .so  as  to  comedown  gently.  <  >n  this 
wcasion  this  operation  was  unnecessary,  as  the  wind  slacked 
olT  iliirinir  every  a.sceiit,  and  the  ojMTator  always  alighted  very 
softly. 

The  .'iltitudes  atttiinml  were  not  great,  but  Mr.  Hargrave 
says  that  the  <onclitions  woiiM  have  been  identical  if  the  kites 
liad  been  restrained  by  a  nd!e  of  piano  wire  instead  of  the 
clothes  line.  He  thinks  that  this  experiment  marks  an  epoch 
in  his  work,  .ind  that  the  entire  steadiness  of  the  apparatus  in 
the  wind  esta'ilishes  two  facts  : 

1.  That  this  extremely  cheap,  simple  and  compact  apparatus 
can  \n'  made,  carried  almut  and  llown  by  <>n<'  man  .  .and 

3.  That  . 'I  safi-  means  of  either  lifting  uji  a  tlyitig  machine 
from  the  gMuiid.  suspended  to  the  kites,  or  of  turning  the 
latter  into  the  living  niaehine  ilseli,  jind,  jiftcr  adding  a  motor, 
making  an  ascent  ;  of  Irving  the  apparatus  without  any  risk 
of  a<ciilent  ;  and  of  coming  down  'jenlly,  is  now  at  the  set- 
vi«'e  of  any  fxperinienler  who  wishes  to  use  it,  for  >fr.  Har- 
trrave  takes  out  no  patents,  and  throws  o|ien  his  work  tf)  other 
aviators  in  order  tx)  ex|K'dite  joint  jirogress. 


Now  that  the  .Vustrnlinn  Slimmer  has  come,  .Mr.  Hargrave 
has  begun  experimenting  with  these  kites.  He  had  an  assist 
ant.  but  says  that  under  more  favorable  circuinslatices  us  lo 
locality,  and  with  a  winch  on  the  sling  .seat,  he  could  readilv 
dis|iense  with  aitl. 

On  Xovember  l,',  IS!)1,  the  outlit  shown  in  the  engraving 
was  carried  to  the  sea  beach,  and  kites  .1  A' and  ('  were  rai.sed. 
'■proveil  to  be  weak  at  one  corner,  an<l  the  riglithand  side  of 
the  forward  section  collapsed.  This  did  not  prevent  it  from 
-till  living  steadily,  ailiil  by  .1  ami  /.",  Imt  it  Was  taken  down 
kite  />  sillolitllled  .aiid  kite"/-.'  w.is  .idd.il  and  raised. 

Kites  .1  /;  n  and  /v  were  then  llyinj;  ill  tiitidciii  (III  liie  .same 

line,  file  liistanees  apart    bein^'  .is 'follow.s  .    .t  to  /;,  ."ii  ft.  ,    I! 
iw  D,  W  tt.  ;   />  to  /•;,  40  fl.  ;   wllile  from   K  to  the  L'louml  the 
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In  tliis  journal  for  Mar<4i,  at  jiagc  I4.'».  1'rofes.sor  IJerson,  ol 
IVi'rlin,  gives  some  facts  regnrding  the  highest  point  attidried 
bv  (ilaisher  in  his  ascension  of  Septi/mlMT  ,">,  IHii',',  and  .also  ri- 
g.irdiiig  his  own  high  ascension  in  Herlin  on  |)e<-emlM'r  4.  IS!l|. 

There  h.is  been  so  riiiieh  misiinderstalidilig  in  regard  to 
(ilaisher's  memorable  ascension  that  I  am  sure  a  careful  study 
lit  the  facts  inay  well  be  published  at  this  time,  (ihiishcl' 
llinivelf  laid  <laini  to  :i  lieiL^ht  i.f  ;:7.ihmi  fi..  imt  as  lie  was  uii 
.  i>ii-.ei,,iis  at  aixiut  •,'<), 1100  ft.  we  must  accept  this  witii  gnat 

e.iMlioil.  'The  Kren<li  li.ive  pl.-ieed  Cl.iiKliirs  liei-ht  at  ','!•, IKMI 
ft.,  and  now  I'rofessor  I'.erson  places  it  at  •J7.'.K)0  ft.  I  h.ivi- 
made  .-tn  inious  cITorls  to  obtain,    though  without  avail,  the 
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V  ill  of  b.illoon  iinil  appurtouuiuTs  witli  the  passonsprs  ; 
.,:  ::> oliUin  llic  lifting:  power  of  the  ,i:as,  wliicli  was  the  last 
1  .MIK'N  olT  in  the  tlistillation  from  coal,  but  could  liardlv 
1,  iori'  than  15  ll>s,  to  tlK-lVXdt  cub.  ft.  A  careful  study  o"f 
t  lucaiirc  fads  which  have  been  published  Ims  shown  that 
fi  -^is  u>;ed  could  not  p:)ssil)Iy  carry  the  billoon  to  any  such 
I,  ht  as  elaimiil.  GlaisUi'r's  claim  rests  upon  a  certain  sup 
I  il  rate  of  accent  whon  he  beoatne  unconscious,  and  his  rate 
1/  '^^cenl  when  he  re<-overed  consciousness.  I  have  found, 
!  ever,  that  a  balloon  never  starts  back  at  once,  eren 
;  /•.i!,'li  tlie  valve  has  bt'cn  pulled  ;  ami  for  this  n-ason  most  of 
"■    iJMie  wliiU"  Gliislier  was  unccmsciou^  was  sjient  in  goin:: 


made  in  this  voyage.  This  is  without  doubt  the  lii^'hest  ele- 
vation at  which  accurate  ob*rvatioiis  have  l>een  m:ulo,  and 
was  i>ossible  in  this  ciise  only  l)ecause  of  the  supply  of  o.\ygen 
carried  up. 

There  is  a  slight  misprint  in  tiie  account  on  inure  14t>.  where 
it  is  stated  that  the  mercury  in  the  Itarometer  fro/.e  .at  — 3<i  . 
Kvery  one  knows  that  mercury  freezes  at  — 4t»  .  It  seems 
strange  that  the  lialloon  in  this  case  Wiis  tilled  full  of  gas  at 
startin;;,  jus  this  would  necessitati- taking  up  more  tlian  l,(MMt 
lbs.  of  ballast,  all  of  which  would  have  to  k'  einptied  with 
some  exertion.  If  the  start  liarl  U'en  made  with  a  balU>on  one- 
third  full,  the  s;inie  Iicight  cotiM  have  ln-cii  reached  without 


IIABGRAVE-S  RKCENT   KXPKKIMESTS  WITH  KITES, 


!ii>ri/ontaHy.  'Hds  is  bi>rne  out  all  the  more  by  the  fact  that 
'  i).\well.  the  aeronaut,  was  paraly/ed  in  all  muscles  except  his 
iieek,  and  the  slight  oi)e!iing,  if  any  at  all,  caused  by  pulling 
'he  ro|>e  in  his  teeth  would  not  rele.-isv  much  g;is.  Here  are 
■lie  facts: 
'ilaisher's  last  reading  before  1)econiiiig  jiartly  tincojiscious 

ave  3(;.;?.'>0  ft.  as  the  height,  and  a  temperature  of  about  — 4'. 

V  previous  reading  ;it  ^'li.lWit  ft.  gave  a  temperature  of  H; 
I  his  shows  a  fall  of  .'!  per  l,OlMi  (t.  A  verv  delicate  minimum 
'lierniometer,  which  had  bren  accuititelv  tested,  gave  —12  at 
Mie  highest  point,  and,  adding  the  2,6t>7  ft.  iiidicatetl  by  this 
''>the  previous  reading,  we  have -^'O.On  ft.  .-is  the  higli<st  point 
lUaiiied.     .Mlowing  full  ellect  to  Glaishcr's  claims,  1  am  sure 

hat  the  evidence  is  conclusive  tliat  the  lieirht  wis  iK-twoen 
-■■'.'"••I  ft.  and  2!)..V«Mt. 

I'rofi-SMir  ItiTson'.^   I:ist   reading  shi'wed    tlie   banmieter  !M  ,! 

'I  and  feniperafure     TiJ'.     If  We  cotwiilcr  liiiil  ill!  tiic  errors 

'"  till'  liiriinietcr  and  Iheimoiuelcr  had  been  alli>w<Ml  fur,  and 
ilsn  lh;it  the  t<'ii,|ieratiire  :it  llie  e.trtli  was  '.','     ■.uul  air  pressure 

■'••"■-'  in.,  we  have  a  height  of  aliotil  2b,7.-|0  ft.  as  the  highest 


exertion,  and  the  aeronntit  wotild  liave  liren  in  a  condition  to 
rise  0,tMiO  ft.  higher,  as  he  himself  .siigge.st.s. 

H.  A.  Haxkn. 
March  0.  189.".. 


AERONAUTICAL    NOTES. 


Proposed  Aerial  Bicycles. — A  German  manufacturer  has 
produci'd  a  bicycle  driven  bv  a  gasoline  engine,  which  is  said 
to  travel  at  the  rate  of  :tl  mih'S  |>er  hour.  A  French  inventor 
has  also  completed  a  somewhat  similar  machine,  and  tlw 
French  aviators  are  discussing  the  liest  way  of  availing  of 
these  motors  m  llyini.' machine  e.\i>erimenls. 

French  Exposition  of  1900.-  A  sub  ••committee  on  aero 

station, '•    undir   tin-    i>resideney    of    ('■■niniandaiit    Uetiard,    is 

discussing  pl.ms  for  bringing  uliout  an  inlernatiiUial  exhibition 
of  aeronautical  appaititus.     It  is  i>roj>os«l  to  iitcliule  not  only 
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balloons  of  all  kinds,  but  also  flying  and  soaring  machines, 
and  to  open  the  competition  to  foreigners  upon  the  same  terms 
as  to  the  French  exhibitors, 

This  committee,  however,  in  discussing  its  plans,  has  felt  it 
its  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  governing  authorities  to 
the  danger,  as  regards]  national  defence,  of  allowing  photo- 
graphs to  be  taken  of  navigable  balloons  in  the  air,  and  to 
suggest  that  regulations  shall  be  adopted  "  to  prevent  abuses 
in  this  respect." 

This  seems  to  indicate  that  Commandant  Renard  desires  to 
exhibit  the  French  milittiry  balloon  under  full  headway,  but 
is  apprehensive  that  some  of  his  secrets  might  be  surprised. 

The  Last  of  the  Antwerp  Balloon.— Wc  published  in  the 
American  Enoineek  for  Octolier,  1894,  the  descriptions  and 
Ulustrations  of  the  proposed  navigable  balloon  which  was 
cx(>ected  to  form  one  of  the  attractions  to  the  Antwerp  Exhi- 
bition. This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  to  travel  along  a 
suspended  cable,  the  driving  screw  taking  its  power  from  an 
electric  trolley.  Many  unfortunate  delays  bad  occurred,  but 
it  was  still  hoped  to  get  into  operation  before  the  close  of  the 
Exhibitioo. 

These  hopes  proved  futile.  After  spending  six  montlis  and 
a  good  deal  of  money  in  the  endeavor  to  get  the  enterprise  in 
working  order,  the  skin  of  the  balloon  was  found  to  be  so  weak 
as  to  lead  to  continual  rents  and  consequent  escapes  of  gas. 
These  were  patched  from  time  to  time,  and  the  balloon  was 
tilled  about  three  quarters  full  and  allowed  to  rise ;  but  one 
end  rose  higher  than  the  other,  the  balloon  practically  stood 
on  its  head,  and  the  sun  lieating  the  contained  gas  at  the  stern, 
the  balloon  burst  like  a  l>omb.  This  is  the  end  of  the  enter- 
ptriae. 

Steam  Propuliion  and  Aerial  Navigation  Foretold  by 
Roger  Bacon  in  1618. — A  correspondent,  M.  de  Fonvielle, 
calls  the  attention  of  the  editor  of  Nature  to  one  of  Roger 
Bacon's  essays,  published  in  1618,  in  which  some  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  steam  are  vaguely  foreshadoweti,  and  aerial  naviga- 
tion is  declared  to  be  a  thing  of  the  future.  The  following 
■luotation  is  from  a  translation  which  he  furnished  to  that 
paper,  and  which  reads  like  Mother  Shipton's  prophecies  : 
"  Instruments  may  be  made  tor  navigating  without  any  men 
pulling  the  oars,  with  a  single  man  governing,  and  going 
quicker  than  if  they  were  full  of  pulling  men.  Wagons  also 
can  be  made  so  that  without  any  liorse  they  should  be  moved 
with  such  a  velocity  that  it  is  impossible  to  measure  it.  .  .  . 
It  is  possible  also  to  devise  instruments  for  flying,  such  that  a 
man  t>eiug  in  the  centre  if  revolving  something  by  which  artifi- 
cial wings  are  made  to  beat  the  air  in  the  fashion  of  the 
birds.  ...  It  is  also  possible  to  deyise  instruments  which 
will  permit  persons  to  walk  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  .  .  . 
All  these  things  have  been  done  in  old  times  and  in  our  times, 
except  the  instrument  for  flying,  which  I  have  not  seen,  and 
1  have  not  known  any  man  who  saw  it  done." 

A  New  Dirigible  Balloon.— The  French  newspaper  Pntrie 
of  November  27,  1H94,  reports  that  experiments  have  just 
begun  near  Paris  with  a  new  dirigible  balloon,  the  invention 
of  Mr.  H.  Gadiffert. 

It  is  stated  to  be  of  cigar  shape  and  of  50,000  cub.  ft.  capac- 
ity, being  somewhat  similar  to  the  Renard  and  Krebs  military 
balloon  La  France,  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  of  65,000 
cub.  ft.  capacity.  The  mode  of  construction,  however,  is 
different,  the  net  being  replaced  by  a  light  cuirass  of  alumi- 
num, to  which  are  attached  the  various  lines  which  sus- 
pend the  car.  The  balloon  is  equipped  with  two  propelling 
screws,  one  on  each  side,  of  novel  design  (which  the  Inventor 
terms  "  accumulators"^  l>eing  shaped  much  like  an  ordinary 
funnel  for  decanting  liquids.  These  screws  are  driven  by 
belts,  leading  to  a  winch  in  the  car,  and  can  be  rotated  in 
either  direction,  this  Iwing  effected  by  handpowcr  for  the 
present. 

Around  the  borders  of  the  car  a  narrow  aeroplane,  which 
the  inventor  terms  an  "arrow,"  is  attached.  It  can  be  de- 
tached or  adjusted  at  various  angles  at  will,  and  is  expected 
to  give  the  apiwratus  an  upward  or  a  downward  direction  under 
flight,  in  accordance  with  the  angle  of  incidence  presented. 

During  the  first  trial  in  Noveml^r  this  aeroplane  was  not 
attached  for  prudential  reasons,  but  the  screws  were  relied 
upon  both  to  propel  and  to  change  the  direction  of  tiight. 
The  balloon  was  inflated  with  ordinary  coal  gas,  and  went  up 
with  three  passengers.  It  rose  quite  rapidly  some  2,600  ft., 
and  then  one  of  the  screws  was  brought  into  action,  where- 
upon the  balloon  turned  around  one  and  one  half  times  upon 
a  vertical  axis,  and  look  a  position  quartering  with  the  wind, 
which  position  it  maintaine<l  until  ready  to  land.  When  lioth 
the  screws  were  brought  into  action  the  ap(>iiratus  attained  an 
altitude  of  about  4,600  ft.,  without  throwing  out  any  ballast. 


Repeated  trials  having  apparently  indicated  that  the  balU  n 
readily  responded  to  the  action  01  this  new  form  of  screw.  1  e 

aeronauts  descended  as  night  approached,  and  when  near  t  e 
ground  brought  the  balloon  head  on  to  the  wind  by  means  f 
one  of  the  screws,  thus  effecting  a  safe  landing. 

It  is  expected  that  further  experiments  will  be  made  as  1  c 
weather  permits,  probably  next  spring. 

In  the  absence  of  precise  data  as  to  the  relative  speeds  : 
tained  and  the  power  applied,  it  is  difficult  to  pass  judgmc   t 
upon  the  merits  of  tlds  new  proposal.     The  chances  are  thu  . 
like  its  many  predecessors,  it  will  prove  inadequate  to  stei:  ■ 
ming  brisk,  ordinary  winds  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  there  nv,\v 
be  some  merit  in  the  design  of  the  screws,  and  that  the  aen 
plane,  when  attached,  shall  give  some  control  over  the  up  1  r 
down  direction,  thus  economizing  ballast  and  gas,  and  pr( 
longing  the  trips.    It  may  safely  be  predicted,  however,  th:.; 
whatever  may  be  its  merits  for  war  purposes,  this  new  dirigi 
ble  balloon  cannot  attain    commercial   speeds,   or  carryin- 
capacity,  without  resorting    to    enormous  dimensions,  even 
greater  than  those  of  transatlantic  steamers. 

Life-Saving  Balloons. —  Recently  Prof essor  Carl  Meyers  hii- 
completed  at  the  balloon  farm  at  Frankfort,  N.  Y..  the  flrstof :: 
series  of  balloon  outfits  to  be  supplied  to  some  60  vessels  belonp 
ing  to  New  York  parties  for  life-saving  purposes  in  case  of  ship 
wreck.  Each  outfit  consists  of  an  automatic  apparatus  general 
ing  hydrogen  gas  under  pressure,  so  controlled  by  a  stop-cock 
that  the  closing  of  this  immediately  stops  the  generation  or  flovi 
of  gas  and  retains  it  still  under  pressure.  Tbis  is  used  to  rap 
idly  inflate  a  balloon  of  sufficient  size  to  carry  a  life  line  ashor*- 
from  a  wrecked  vessel  by  means  of  which  a  heavier  cable  may 
be  drawn  for  communication  or  passage  of  crew  or  goods  as 
now  practised  by  the  governmental  life  saving  crews  where 
stations  exist  for  throwing  a  line  by  use  of  a  mortar.  The 
defects  of  the  mortar  system  are  that  the  stations  are  infre- 
quent on  the  coast,  the  difficulty  great  in  throwing  a  line 
against  the  wind  at  so  small  a  mark  as  a  ship,  and  the  dis- 
tance which  frequently  makes  such  efforts  futile.  The  balloon 
system  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  no  special  apparatus  on 
shore,  while  the  balloon  simply  is  drifted  towara  a  line  of 
coast  by  the  same  wind  which  blows  the  ship  ashore,  and 
drops  its  line  when  the  shore  is  reached.  —  Utica  Obterter. 


RECENT  AERONAUTICAL.   PUBLICATIONS. 


A  New  Flying  Maduiie.  II.  S.  Maxim.  Century  Magatinc, 
■lanuary,  1895.  An  illustrated  description  of  his  machine  by 
the  Inventor. 

T/ie  Oaket  Scheme.  E.  Oakes.  Danmlle  (HI.)  Daily  Neve», 
November  10,  1894.  An  essay  on  the  flying  machine,  pro- 
posing a  combination  of  a  balloon  with  aeroplanes. 

Flying  Apparatus.  Otto  Lilienthal.  Zeittehrift  fur  Lvft 
tcfiiffahrt  und  Physic  tier  AtmiOftphere,  June,  1894.  A  general 
discussion  of  the  designing  and  experimenting  of  soaring  de- 
vices. 

Kxperimchts  in  Aeronantict.  H.  S.  Maxim.  Journal  of  tlu 
Society  of  ArtK,  London,  November,  30,  1894.  An  interesting 
lecture  by  Mr.  Maxim,  giving  full  details  of  his  machine  and 
experiments. 

An  IniertieiF  itiOi  Mr.  Marini.  J.  B.  Smith.  The  Strmtil 
Magaane,  London,  December,  1894.  An  illustrated  interview 
with  Mr.  Maxim,  giving  quite  a  full  account  of  his  various  in- 
ventions and  achievements. 

Atinotpheric  Resiitnucf..  Professor  W.  \j.  Webb.  Proceed- 
ing* Engineert'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  November,  1894.  An 
account  of  experiments  to  determine  the  resistance  of  the  at- 
mosphere to  the  free  fall  of  spheres. 

ProgifMi  in  the  Detelopment  of  Flying  Mtifhiiu*.  M.  Mac- 
lean. Glatgow  Philosophical  Society,  December,  1894.  A  lec- 
ture giving  an  account  of  what  has  been  attempted  and  ac- 
complished with  aviating  machines. 

Flying  Maehine$.  Prince  Kropolkin.  The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, December,  1894.  In  reviewing  advances  in  recent  sci- 
ence, Prince  Kropotkin  notices  the  great  strides  made  toward 
the  solution  of  the  aeronautical  problem  during  the  last  few 
years. 

The  Aeronautical  Annual.  .Tames  Means.  W.  B.  Clarke 
<t- Co.,  Boston.  172  pp.,  price,  <1.  A  compilation  of  some  of 
the  classics  on  the  subject.  Including  extracts  from  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  the  essays  of  Sir  George  Cayley,  of  Thomas  Walker, 
and  of  P.  11.  Wetdiani,  the  aeronautical  correspondence  of 
Franklin,  some  pamphlets  by  Mr.  Means,  bibliography  of 
aeronautics,  etc. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  new  Intercliange  rules  bid  fair  to  become  adopted,  if  it 
is  any  criterion  to  jud^e  by  tlie  enthusiasm  of  those  wlio  have 
entered  into  tlie  Chicago  agreement.  It  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  predict  the  recommendations  that  will  be  made  to  the 
June  convention  by  the  committee,  and  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  strong  opposition  to  the  throwing  the  responsibility  for 
repairs  upon  owners,  but  tlie  expense  of  maintaining  the 
present  system,  and  the  continual  friction  that  results  from 
varied  interpretations  of  the  rules,  will  weigh  strongly  on  the 
side  of  the  party  that  is  advocating  the  change. 

In  a  recent  lecture  before  the  students  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, Mr.  Nixon,  who  was  formerly  Chief  Constructor  at 
Cramps,  predicted  that  the  United  States  was  destined  to 
become  a  great  shipliuilding  country,  owing  to  its  great  ocean 
and  lake  coast,  and  regretted  that  the  young  men  did  not 
possess  the  opportunities  that  they  should  to  pursue  this  impor- 
lant  branch  of  industry.  It  does  seem  strange  that,  in  view 
<>f  tlie  great  advances  which  have  been  made  in  naval  archi- 
tecture in  this  country  within  what  is  almost  the  last  de- 
cade, the  colleges  have  not  lieen  prompt  in  establishing  courses 
and  endowing  chairs  for  the  naval  courses. 

The  reports  of  the  runs  that  have  l)een  made  by  Admiral 
Meade's  squadron  of  evolution  in  West  Indian  waters  are  most 
satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  the  new  Navy.  It  appears  that 
!i  maintained  speed  of  13  knots  has  been  touched,  which  is 
1  knot  better  than  the  previous  performances  of  any  squadron, 
^'hile  the  claim  is  made  that  even  a  higher  speed  is  possible. 


The  reports  also  affirm  that  the  "  Pirates,"  the 
MinneapolU,  are  able  to  liold  tlieir  tactical  distances" 
while  running  at  a  speed  of  10  knots.  Such  results  are  grati- 
fying not  only  from  the  sense  of  having  broken  the  record, 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  new  Navy  of  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses the  qualificitions  of  speed  and  endurance  that  will  ren- 
der it  most  efficient  when  the  occasion  demands. 


It  should  t>e  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  those  interested  " 
in  technical  education  that  the  condition  of  affairs,  as  outlined 
by  Profes-sor  Cliaplin  before  the  Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis, 
its  existing  in  Germany  has  passed  away  in  this  country.  It 
is  not  so  very  many  years  since  the  students  pursuing  a  classi- 
cal course  in  our  colleges  spoke  with  an  air  of  half-pitying 
contempt  of  those  taking  a  scientific  course,  as  of  an  inferior 
grade  of  beings.  But  while  the  shoe  may  not  be  exactly 
upon  the  other  foot,  it  does  seem  to  be  a  fact  that  scientific 
courses  and  colleges  arc  attracting  wider  public  attention,  and 
that  the  immediate  work  of  these  schools  and  colleges  is  con- 
sidered of  greater  importance  than  that  of  the  purely  classical  • 
departments.  The  struggle  between  the  two  systems  of  edu- 
cation has  l>een  a  long  one,  and  the  victory  seems  to  be  with 
the  "  scientifics."  Doubtless  the  result  will  be  the  same  in 
Germany. 

;  Our  correspondent  in  Buenos  Ayres  writes  that  Captain 
Zalinski,  who  has  been  spending  a  month  there  and  in  Chili 
as  the  representative  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company,  sailed 
recently  on  the  French  steamship  Portugal  en  route  for  China  . 
and  Japan.     The  Captain  has  been  soliciting  orders  for  guns 
and  armor  ;  and  it  has  been  particularly  pleasing  to  Ameri-  .■ 
cans,  and  something  of   a  revelation  to  the  large  English, 
French,   and  German  contingent  here,  to  see  an  American 
Company  enter  into  competition  with  the  European  makers 
of  (his  class  of  war  material.    Argentine  field  guns  are  Kruppe   ;. 
and  the  naval  (great  guns)  Krupp  and  Armstrong,  most  of    .' 
the  older  ships  having  Armstrong's  and  the  newer  ones  4.72 
in.  and  6-in.   Armstrong  quick-firers,  and  when  larger  guns 
(like  the  9.3-in.  guns  of  the  Iiidfpendenda  and  Libertad)  are 
used,  Krup|)s.    The  Krupp  wedge  breech  closure  seems  to  be 
in  favor  here. 


EIGHT-WHEELED    COUPLED   "GOODS  "   LOCO- 
MOTIVE. 


A  RECENT  number  of  Engineering  contains  engravings  and 
a  description — which  are  reproduced  on  another  page— of 
one  of  the  locomotives  recently  built  by  Messrs.  Nielson  & 
Co.,  of  Glasgow,  for  the  Mexican  Railway,  which  recalls 
an  acrimonious  contention  of  forty  years  ago  over  the  de- 
sign of  locomotives  for  freight  service  on  the  Baltimore  A 
Ohio  Railroad,  which  resembles  the  Mexican  railway  in  hav- 
ing very  long  and  steep  grades  and  many  sharp  curves.  At 
that  time  the  standard  freight  locomotive  on  that  line  was 
Winans'  "camel"  engine,  which  had  eight  wheels  coupled 
and  no  leading  truck.  About  1855  Mr.  Henry  Tyson  was 
appointed  Master  of  Machinery  of  that  road,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Samuel  J.  Hayes.  Mr.  Tyson  was  called  upon  to  recommend 
a  form  of  freight  engine  for  service  on  that  road.  Both  he 
and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Hayes,  had  a  predilection  for  lead- 
ing trucks,  and  considered  them  essential  for  safety  and  for 
the  prevention  of  undue  wear  to  the  track  and  flanges  of 
the  leading  wheels.  Mr.  Winans  was  then  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  locomotives  in  Baltimore,  on  what  was  then 
considered  an  extensive  scale,  and  had  supplied  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Road  with  many  of  its  enginesl  Naturally  he 
was  averse  to  having  his  design  of  engine  abandoned  and  con- 
demned.     Besides   he   was   of   a   contentious   temperament 
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which  led  him  to  attack  Mr.  Tyson's  opinions  and  decision 
with  a  good  deal  of  acrimony  in  the  daily  papers  of  Balti- 
more, and  he  endeavored  to  excite  local  popular  feeling, 
as  he  said,  in  favor  of  home  industries.  Naturally  the  dis- 
pute attracted  much  attention  from  people  who  knew 
nothing  about  locomotives.  At  that  time  the  erratic  Zerah 
Ck>lburn  was  publishing  the  liailrmid  Advocate  in  New 
York.  There  was  also  a  draftsman  named  John  Cochran, 
who  at  that  time  lived  in  Baltimore,  whose  enmity  Wi- 
nans  had  in  some  way  incurred.  He  and  Colburn  joined 
hands  against  Winans,  an<l  the  pages  of  the  Itailroad  AdcocaU 
bristled  each  week  with  denunciations  of  Winans  and  his  en- 
gines. The  main  question  under  dispute,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated, was  whether  a  leading  truck  was  essential  for  safety, 
and  for  resistance  to  wear  of  the  rails  and  wheel-flanges. 
Winans  was  very  wily  and  ingenious  and  resourceful  in  col- 
lecting statistics,  illustrations,  and  demonstrations  to  support 
his  opinions.  At  the  same  time,  John  Cochran  and  Colburn, 
in  nearly  every  number  of  the  Jlailroad  AdcooUe,  opened  their 
controversial  guns  on  Winans.  In  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Tyson 
quietly  addressed  letters  to  most  of  the  master  mechanics, 
road  foremen,  and  some  of  the  more  intelligent  locomotive 
runners  on  the  road,  asking  their  opinion  of  the  relative  merits 
of  Winans's  "  camel"  and  the  10-wheeled  engines  which  had 
been  designed  and  built  by  Mr.  Hayes  and  his  predecessors, 
and  which  were  at  work  on  the  road.  As  the  whole  weight 
of  the  camel  engines  rested  on  the  eight  driving-wheels,  they, 
of  course,  had  more  adhesion  than  the  10-wheeled  engines  had, 
a  portion  of  whose  weight  was  carried  on  a  four-wheeled 
leading  truck.  The  camel  engines,  therefore,  could  pull 
heavier  trains  than  the  10  wheelers.  The  reports  of  the  men 
on  the  road  in  response  to  Mr.  Tyson's  inquiry  were,  however, 
almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  10-wheelcd  engines.  The  Board 
of  Directors  sustained  Mr.  Tyson,  and  the  locomotives  which 
were  then  built  and  ordered  were  lOwheelers.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  this  was  before  the  invention  of  the  Bissel 
truck,  and  mogul  and  consolidation  engines  did  not  exist  then. 
The  10-wheeled  engines  built  from  Mr.  Tyson's  designs  were, 
however,  never  very  successful,  and  had  some  serious  defects, 
the  weight  being  unequally  distributed  on  the  wheels.  Later, 
however,  the  road  continued  to  build  10-wheeled  engines, 
until  they  were  displaced  by  the  consolidation  type. 

The  engraving,  which  is  reproduced  on  another  page,  of  the 
locomotives  for  the  Mexican  road  would  indicate,  however, 
that  the  questions  involved  in  this  old  dispute  are  still  unde- 
termined, and  that  there  is  yet  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
among  engineers  with  the  most  abundant  opportunity  for 
getting  information  and  experience  with  reference  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether  a  leading  truck  is  essential  for  six  or  eight- 
wheeled  coupled  locomotives.  Tlie  Mexican  line  is  now 
equipped  with  almost  every  variety  of  truck  or  bogie  engines, 
including  consolidations,  Fairlie,  and,  we  believe,  Johnson's 
plan,  and  yet  with  this  evidence  before  them  those  in  author- 
ity have  ordered  the  locomotives  represented  by  the  illustra- 
tions. It  will  be  seen  from  these  that  the  rear  or  trailing  axle 
is  under  the  tire-bux,  and  the  front  wheels  are  placed  as  close 
to  the  back  ends  of  the  cylinders  as  possible  ;  the  latter,  of 
course,  overhanging  the  front  wheels.  The  question  which  is 
of  interest  now,  as  it  was  away  back  in  the  fifties,  is  whether 
a  truck  or  bogie  to  carry  and  guide  the  front  end  of  the  en- 
gine is  or  is  not  c8s<.-ntial  ?  If  it  is  an  unnecessary  appendage, 
the  machine  would  be  lx>th  simplifled  and  cheapened  by  aban- 
doning its  use.  It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the  main 
purpose  of  locomotives  is  to  draw  trains,  and  the  more  trains 
they  draw,  the  greater  is  their  efficiency.  This  function  is 
analogous  to  that  of  a  reaping  machine,  the  main  object  and 
use  of  which  is  to  cut  grain  when  it  is  ripe.  No  matter  what 
other  advantage  such  a  machine  may  have,  if  it  cannot  gather 
the  harvest  at  the  right  time  it  fails  of  its  main  purpose.     So 


with  a  locomotive  :  if  it  is  not  capable  for  any  reason  to  haul 
cars  when  they  are  ready  to  be  hauled,  it  is  to  that  extent  a 
failure.  The  question  comes  up,  then,  whether  a  consolidu 
tion  or  12'Wheeled  engine  will  haul  more  cars  in  the  course  of 
a  year  than  a  simple  eight-wheeled  engine,  like  those  tli< 
Mexican  Railway  Company  has  ordered,  which  is  not  encum- 
bered with  a  leading  truck  ?  When  this  question  was  dis 
cussed  by  Winans  and  his  opponents,  the  decision  was  against 
Winans,  and  it  was  afterward  concurred  in  by  nearly  all  the  rail- 
road managers  in  the  country  ;  and  since  then  no  engines  for  road 
service  have  been  built  here  without  leading  trucks.  It  would 
be  a  singular  issue  of  this  discussion,  and  of  the  years  of  ex- 
perience which  have  intervened  since  then,  if  it  should  appear 
now  that  Winans  was  right,  and  that  the  designers  and 
builders  have  been  attaching  to  all  freight  locomotives  a  use- 
less appendage  in  the  form  of  a  leading  truck,  and  that  the 
locomotives  would  be  more  efficient  and  would  cost  less  if  it 
were  omitted.  At  any  rate,  the  experience  of  the  Mexican  rail- 
road with  these  engines  is  worthy  of  being  studied,  perhaps 
with  profit  to  ourselves.  It  should  be  added  that  the  decision 
which  was  reached  with  so  much  unanimity  in  this  country 
was  never  concurred  in  by  European  engineers,  and  that  ;i 
large  majority  of  freight  locomotives  built  and  used  on  Euro- 
pean railroads  are  without  leading  trucks. 

There  were  also  some  other  interesting  questions  involved 
in  the  dispute  between  Winans  and  Tyson.  The  valve-gear 
on  the  camel  engines  consisted  of  two  eccentrics,  with  which 
the  engine  could  be  worked  at  full  stroke  either  back  or  for- 
ward. The  expansion  gear  consisted  of  a  cam  which  cut  oil 
steam  at  about  one-third  of  the  stroke,  in  the  forward  motion 
only.  Mr.  Tyson  advocated  the  use  of  a  link-motion,  whicli 
Winans  condemned  very  bitterly.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  now  which  was  right  and  which  wrong,  although  it  might 
be  observed  that  within  the  past  year  so  distinguished  an  en- 
gineer as  Mr.  Porter  has  proposed  a  cam  with  a  fixed  point  of 
cut-off  for  stationary  engines,  so  that  it  seems  to  be  very  difli 
cult  to  be  entirely  certain  about  disputed  mechanical  questions. 

Another  feature  which  Winans  advocated  was  the  use  of 
solid-end  coupling-rods.  Cochran  and  Colburn  piled  abuse 
and  ridicule  on  this  method  of  construction.  In  this  it  is  now 
obvious  that  Winans  was  right  and  his  opponents  were  wrong. 

Another  curious  dispute  grew  out  of  the  arrangement  of 
Winans'  engine  frames  and  drawbars.  The  fire-boxes  of  the 
camel  engines  were  made  just  as  wide  as  the  distance  between 
the  wheels  would  permit.  The  frames  extended  back  only  as 
far  as  the  front  of  the  fire-box.  In  order  to  connect  the  en- 
gine with  the  tender,  a  sort  of  A-shaped  frame  was  made, 
which  was  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  ash-pan,  the  two  legs 
of  the  frame  being  bolted  to  the  engine  frames  in  front  of  the 
fire-box,  and  the  apex  was  coupled  to  the  tender  drawbar  back 
of  the  fire-box.  This  arrangement  of  course  brought  the 
drawbar  very  near  to  the  top  of  the  rails,  and  Mr.  Tyson  and 
Colburn  asserted  that  the  effect,  when  the  engine  was  pulling, 
was  to  raise  the  back  end  up  and  thus  throw  more  weight  on 
the  leading  wheels.  Winans  asserted  that  if  the  drawbar  was 
attached  at  a  point  or  on  a  line  coinciding  with  the  top  of  the 
rails,  that  the  tractive  force  of  the  engine  would  neither  tend 
to  raise  nor  depress  the  back  end  of  the  engine  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  neutral  point  or  line  was  the  top  of  the  rails  ; 
whereas  Tyson  and  Colburn  contended  that  the  centre  of  the 
driving-axle  was  the  neutral  line,  and  that  the  drawbar  should 
tie  attached  as  nearly  as  possible  in  that  position.  We  will 
not  now  say  which  we  think  was  right,  but  will  leave  the 
question  to  our  younger  readers  for  discussion.  It  may  be 
added,  though,  that  this  arrangement  of  draw-gear  was  miser- 
ably frail.  The  camel  engines  had  a  fire-box  which  sloped 
downward  on  top,  which  brought  the  furnace-door  very  low. 
The  foot-board  of  the  tender  was  made  very  low,  so  as  to 
bring  the  fireman  into  a  convenient  position  in  relation  to  the 
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ddor.  As  the  engine  frames  did  not  extend  back  of  the  front 
of  the  fire-bos,  there  was  nothing  between  the  engine  and 
tender  to  resist  a  concussion  excepting  this  frail  draw  gear. 
The  foot- board  and  cab  for  the  engineer  was  on  top  of  the 
bailer,  but  the  fireman  was  down  behind  the  fire-box,  where 
it  was  impossible  to  see  impending  danger.  Many  a  poor  and 
f:iithful  fellow  was  crushed  to  death  or,  worse,  was  burned, 
scalded,  or  maimed  in  this  horrible  trap.  The  boilers,  too,  of 
the  camel  engines  were  criminally  weak,  and  a  great  many  of 
tbem  exploded,  but  when  this  occurred,  the  engineer  occupied 
the  most  dangerous  position. 

The  student  of  locomotive  design  and  construction  will  find 
n  good  deal  that  is  interesting  in  the  illustrations  of  the  Mexi- 
can engines.  There  is  nothing  in  the  description  or  the  draw- 
ings to  indicate  that  the  trailing  wheels  hare  end  play,  but 
the  fact  that  the  coupling-rods  have  spherical  bearings  where 
they  are  attached  to  the  main  crank-pins  would  suggest  that 
the  trailing  axles  have  some  lateral  movement. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  tie-rods  in  the  boiler.  There  is 
no  end  view  to  show  how  they  are  arranged,  but  it  is  inferred 
that  they  each  occupy  the  space  of  one  tube.  The  reason 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  these  rods  was  doubtless  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  tubes  from  leaking.  1>  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  in  this  respect  they  are  efficacious. 

The  valve-gear  consists  of  an  Allen  straight  link.  Its  use 
makes  only  a  very  slight  bend  of  the  lower  eccentric  rod 
necessary,  and  not  very  much  of  a  crook  in  the  radius  valve- 
Tod  where  it  passes  over  the  leading  axle.  The  distribution 
of  steam  with  this  form  of  gear  is,  we  believe,  equally  as  good 
as  with  other  forms  of  link,  and  it  has  the  advantages  pointed 
out  when  applied  to  this  type  of  engine.  The  valve-seat,  it 
will  be  noticed,  is  placed  vertically  and  on  the  side  of  the 
cylinder.  The  reluctance  of  English  engineers  to  using  a 
rocking-shaft,  which  would  permit  the  valve-seat  to  be  placed 
in  the  much  more  convenient  position  on  top  of  the  cylin- 
ders, is  inexplicable  to  American  designers.  The  argument 
against  its  use  is,  we  believe,  that  it  introduces  an  extra  and 
superfluous  part  or  organ.  In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  no  working  part  of  a  locomotive  which  costs  so 
little  to  maintain  and  repair  as  a  rocker.  We  have  no  statis- 
tical data  in  support  of  the  assertion,  but  it  will  probably  be 
safe  to  say  that  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  rocker-shafts 
in  this  country  is  not  25  cents  for  each  per  year.  Then  too. 
we  believe  most  American  engineers  would  rather  maintain  a 
rocker-shaft  than  to  lubricate  and  repair  the  sliding  arrange- 
ment to  which  the  valve-stem  of  the  Mexican  engines  is  at- 
tached, and  which  is  shown  in  the  drawings.  In  a  rocker- 
shaft  all  the  iKjarings  are  enclosed,  whereas  the  Mexican  slide 
is  open  at  each  end  for  the  access  of  dust  and  escape  of  oil. 

The  plate  frames  and  under-hung  springs  have  advantages 
which  we  Americans  are  very  slow  to  admit,  but  which  are 
nevertheless  obvious.  In  the  engine  illustrated  they  permit 
the  fire-box  to  be  made  6  or  8  in.  wider  than  would  be  possible 
with  our  bar  frames,  unleos  the  fire-box  were  placed  on  top,  and 
then  it  would  lose  in  depth. 

One  is  disposed  to  wonder,  though,  why  the  "  Gresliam" 
sanding  apparatus  is  placed  in  front  of  the  main  driving- 
wheels,  and  not  in  front  of  the  leading  wheels.  With  the 
arrangement  shown  only  one  half  of  the  wheels  are  sanded. 

It  is  hoped  that  after  these  engines  get  to  work  that  the 
Superintendent  of  Machinery  of  the  Mexican  line  will  give 
the  public  full  information  of  the  results  of  their  working. 
It  will  be  especially  interesting  to  know  how  the  flanges  of 
the  leading  wheels  will  stand  service,  and  whether  the  en- 
gines are  as  safe  and  as  little  liable  to  derailment  as  other 
locomotives  with  trucks.  If  the  flanges  will  stand  the  service, 
and  if  there  is  no  more  danger  of  derailment  than  there  is 
when  trucks  are  used,  then  the  question  may  be  asked.  Of 
what  good  is  a  truck,  anyway  ?  •.'.•,.>.."■•':.....•.-       -^.:";. 
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TRADE   CATALOGUES. 


In   1894  the  Master  Car-Builders'  Association,  for  conven-  ' 
it'Dce  in  the  filing  and  preservation  of  pamphlets,  catalogues, 
s|ieciticati<)iis.  etc..  adopted  a  number  of  standard  sizes.     The 
advantages  of  conforming  to  these  sizes  have  been  recognized, 

not  only  by  railroad  men,  but  outside  of  railroad  circles,  and 
many  engineers  make  a  practice  of  immediately  consigning  to 
the  wastc-bitsket  all  catalogues  that  do  not  come  within  a  very 
narrow  margin  of  these  standanl  sizes     They  are  given  here  ■ .; 
ill  order  that  the  size  of  the  publications  of  this  kind,  which  '■-' 
are  noticed  under  this  head,  may  be  compared  with  the  stand-  '■,'[ 
ards,  and  it  may  be  known  whether  they  conform  thereto. 

It  seems  very  desirable  that  all  trade  catalogues  published  -'■' 
should  conform  to  the  standard  sizes  adopted  by  the  Master 
Car-Builders'  Association,  and  therefore  in  noticing  catalogues 
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hereafter  it  will  be  stated  in  brackets  whether  they  are  or  are 
not  of  one  of  the  standard  sizes. 

8TAKDARDS  : 

For  postal-card  circulars 3}  in.  X  6i  in. 

(  3^  in.  X  6  in. 
Pamphlets  and  trade  catalogues ■<  6   in.  x  9  in- 

(9   in.  X  12  in. 
Specifications  and  letter-paper 8i  in.  X  lOi  in. 


The  Nicholson  File  Company,  of  Providence.  R.  I.,  have 
issued  a  smaller  edition,  00  pp.,  4}  X  C  in.  [not  standard  size], 
of  their  larger  catalogue,  which  was  noticed  in  our  Marcti 
number. 


Thb  Gisholt  Machine  Company,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  send 
an  eiglit-page  circular,  5i  X  8  in.  [not  standard  size],  con- 
tiiining  engravings  and  brief  descriplioos  of  their  tool  grinder 
and  turret  lathe.  .        . 


The  D.  Van  Nostuand  Company  have  issued  a  new  cata- 
logue of  64  pp.,  5}  X  6i  in.  [not  standard  size],  giving  a  list 
of  books  on  ,Stenm,  Steam-Engines,  Machinery,  Mechanics, 
and  Mechanical  Engineering,  which  they  pubUah  and  have 
for  sale.  .       ,  . 


The  HtrRLBUT-RooERS  Machine  Compant.  of  South  Sud- 
bury, Mass.,  send  a  four-page  leaflet.  Hi  X  9i  in.  [not  stand- 
ard size],  describing  and  illustrating  their  cutting-oS  machines. 
The  circular  contains  excellent  wood-engravings  of  their 
machines. 


The  Shortt  Engine  Company,  of  143  Liberty  Street,  New 
York,  publish  a  pamphlet  of  12  pp. ,  4i  X  7i  in.  [not  standard 
size],  in  which  a  somewhat  peculiar  form  of  boiler  and  engine 
is  described.  It  would  lie  impossible  to  describe  the  construc- 
tion of  these  without  engravings  so  that  they  could  be  under- 
stood. 


The  De  Witt  Wire  Cloth  Company,  of  32  Reade  Street, 
.  New  York,  send  their  price-list  No.  54,  which  contains  24  pp., 

S|  X  6i  in.  [not  standard  size],  in  which  illustrations  an(l 
.  prices  are  given  of  wire  nettings  of  different  kinds,  wire  fenc- 
/  ing,  gates,  wire  cables  for  lightning-rods  and  fencing,  and 

wire  cloth  for  various  purposes.  ,    , 

Ca9t-Iron  Chilled  Car  Wheels.     37  pp.,  44  X  5}  in. 

[not  standard  size].  This  little  publication  is  issued  by  the 
-  ;■    Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Car  Wheels,  and  sets 

forth  an  account  of  the  history  and  use  of  chilled  wheels,  and 
.  r  of  the  negotiations  with  the  Master  Car- Builders  and  ^Master 
^  Mechanics  Associations,  and  the  adoption  of  standard  speci- 
'f   flcations  and  form  of  guarantee  for  cast-iron  wheels. 


-;       Patent    Storage  Hp:aters    for    Railway    Carriages. 

-  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  Detailed  Explanation.  W.  8.  Lay- 
V  cock;  Victoria  Street  Works,  Sheffield,  and  91  Queen  Victoria 
"'    Street,  London. 

This  pamphlet  contains  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the 
■     Gold  car-heater  which  Mr.  Laycock  is  introducing  on  English 
roads.    It  requires  no  description  here,  as  most  of  our  readers 
'    are  familiar  with  this  system. 

'Catalogue  No.  3,  Riehle  Brothers  Testing  Machine 

. .     Company,  Philadelphia,  95  pp.,  9i  X  12  in.  [nearly  a  standard 

size].     This  is  a  new  edition  of  the  catalogue  published  by 

.    this  well-known  Company,  which  has  so  long  been  engaged 

in  the  manufacture  of  testing  machines.    A  great  variety  of 

\  them  are  described  and  illustrated.     This  new  edition  contains 

some  additional  matter  which  has  been  added  to  earlier  cata- 

-  logues  and  new  names  of  parties  using  the  machines  of  the 
.'  Company. 

The  Adams  Boiler  Company,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  have  pub- 

,  '    lished  a  12-page  pamphlet,  5  X  8  in.  [not  standard  size],  de- 

..'.  scribing  the  Adams  feed-water  heater  and  purifier,  which  is 

■•  illustrated  by  two  engravings,  one  an  external  and  the  other 

:..  a  sectional  view.     There  are  no  letters  of  reference  on  these 

engravings  nor  in  the  description,  so  that  the  latter  is  not  easy 

■'    to  understand.     Of  course,  this  deficiency  in  the  catalogue 

,     does  not  imply  that  the  heater  and  purifier  is  not  all  that  it  is 

.    represented  to  be. 

The  Prince   MANurAcnrRiNO    Company,  of  71  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York,  have  issued  a  pamphlet  of  32  pp.,  5f  X  9  In. 


[not  quite  standard  size],  on  The  Rusting  of  Iron  and  Steel, 
low  It  May  be  Prevented  and  How  it  is  Promoted,  in  which 
the  virtues  and  merits  of  the  Metallic  Paint  which  this  Com- 
pany manufactures  is  set  forth.  An  interesting  feature  is 
some  engravings  made  from  photographs  showing  black  iron 
oxide  scale  produced  by  painting  the  hull  of  an  iron  steam- 
))oat  with  another  kind  of  paint.         .  .  ,.    .  _;.  . 

The  Q.  &  C.  Company,  of  Chicago,  send  us  a  catalogue  of 
24  pp.,  6  X  9  in.  [standard  size],  illustrating  five  different 
designs  of  cold  metal-sawing  machines  and  grinding  machines 
for  saw  blades  which  they  manufacture.  These  are  illustrated 
with  somewhat  indifferent  engravings,  and  are  fully  de- 
scribed. Probably,  though,  the  efhciency  of  the  saws  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  character  of  the  engravings.  The  pro- 
spective buyer  can  get  the  information  he  wants  from  the  pub- 
lication before  us,  and  that  is  what  it  was  intended  for. 


Murray  &  Treourtha,  of  South  Boston,  Miiss.,  have 
issued  a  catalogue  of  40  pp.,  5f  X  9  in.  [not  standard  size],  in 
which  the  steam  yachts  and  launches,  Tregurtha  water-tube 
boilers,  single,  compound,  triple,  and  quadruple  marine  en- 
gines, propeller  wheels,  etc.,  are  described.  It  is  illustrated 
with  a  number  of  good  wood -engravings  and  half -lone  illus- 
trations of  their  launches,  boats,  boilers,  etc.  The  latter  are 
described  at  considerable  length,  and  their  arl  vantages  set 
forth.  A  number  of  small  vertical,  simple,  and  compound 
engines,  steam  pumps,  and  engine  and  boiler  attachments  are 
also  shown. '  -  .   t    -.•  -   .       ....       .   • 


The  St-  Louis  Iron  &  Machine  Works  send  us  two  cata- 
logues, both  5}  X  8|  in.  [not  standard  size],  one  of  them,  of 
42  pp.,  describing  tlie  St  Louis  Corliss  engine  manufactured 
bv  this  Company.  Very  good  wood-engravings  are  given 
illustrating  a  simple,  a  tandem,  a  cross  compound  engine, 
and  a  "  heavy  duty"  simple  engine  for  rolling  mills,  etc. 
Detailed  illustrations  and  descriptions  are  also  given  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  engines,  such  as  the  pillow-block,  cylin- 
ders, pistons,  cross-heads,  connecting-rods,  fly-wheels,  etc. 

The  second  oitalogue  contains  32  pp.,  and  dcscrii^es  the 
Improved  Lion  Brick  Machine,  which  is  built  by  this  Com- 
pany. A  very  simple  form  of  slide-valve  engine  is  also  illus- 
trated. 

The  Fire-proof  Baker  Car- Heater.  Manufactured  by 
William  C.  Baker,  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 

This  is  an  eight-page  folder  8}  X  lOJ  in.  [standard  size],  in 
which  Mr.  Baker's  fire-proof  car-heater  of  1895  is  illustrated  by 
excellent  wood-engravings.  The  heater  is  encased  in  a  shell 
made  of  boiler  steel  capable  of  being  bent  and  folded  in  close 
folds  without  cracking,  as  is  shown  by  an  illustration  of  sam- 
ple which  has  been  so  treated.  This  shell  is  "  firmly  welded 
into  one  compact,  jointless  and  seamless  whole,  which  can  be 
bent  and  buckled  but  never  broken,"  and  it  is  claimed  that  fire 
inside  of  it  is  as  secure  as  it  would  be  if  enclosed  in  an  express 
car  safe.  Further  security  is  obtained  b}-  the  use  of  sliding 
doors  securely  fastened,  and  by  bolting  the  heater  with  strong 
bolts  and  brackets  to  the  floor  instead  of  fastening  it  with  wood 
screws  or  not  at  all. 

The  Baker  heater,  as  most  of  our  readers  will  know,  has  a 
coil  of  pipe  in  tlie  inside,  through  which  water  circulates  and 
is  carried  through  the  car  by  pipes  near  the  floor.  This  gives 
a  uniform  and  very  agreeable  heat.  Explosions  are  guarded 
against  i)y  the  use  of  Mr.  Baker's  safety  vent,  which  was  illus- 
trated in  the  American  Engineer  for  July,  189-1,  and  is 
shown  in  the  circular  before  us.  -1-  ■•.- 

MoRisoN  Suspension  Furnaces.  Manufacture*!  by  the 
Continental  Iron  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  24  pp..  8}  X  11  in. 
[Not  standard  size.] 

The  furnace  which  is  described  in  this  publication  is  similar 
to  the  well-known  Fox  corrugated  furnace,  which  has  been  so 
extensively  used  in  Europe  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  in 
this  country.  The  illustrations  are  a  frontispiece  on  the  title- 
page  representing  an  external  view  of  one  of  these  furnaces  ; 
a  full-sized  section  showing  one  of  the  corrugations  ;  sectional 
views  representing  different  tj'pes  of  the  furnace  method  of 
flanging,  arrangement  in  groups,  etc.  :  and  sectional  views  of 
land  boilers,  with  single  and  double  furnaces,  and  finally  illus- 
trations of  the  Morison  patent  furnace  door  and  frame.  A 
partial  list  of  steamers  to  which  Morison  suspension  furnaces 
iiave  lieen  applied  occupies  several  pages  of  the  book,  which 
is  well  printed  and  illustrated.  The  deficiency  in  it  is  that  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  Morison  furnace  are  not  fully 
enough  explained.     The  reader,  after  finishing  the  description 
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on  page  5,  has  no  distinct  idea  of  the  difference  between  the 
(ilil  Fox  furnace  and  the  Morison  form  of  construction,  nor 
wlierein  the  advantage  of  the  latter  consists.  A  fnller  ex- 
lilaaation  of  the  objects  aimed  at  and  accomplished  by  the 
new  form  of  furnace  would,  it  is  thought,  make  the  book  more 
ii>eful  to  its  readers  40d  publisher. 


The  Fkukaccte  Machine  ("ompany,  of  Bridgeton,  N.  J., 
li;ivi'  issued  a  new  catalogue  of  their  presses,  dies,  etc.,  which 
the)'  make.  The  size  of  the  cover  of  the  catalogue  is  7  X  10 
in.  [not  standard  size],  and  the  leaves  inside  are  of  nearly 
double  these  dimensions,  and  have  the  peculiarity  that  they 
ure  all  folded  so  as  to  be  housed,  as  it  were,  inside  of  the 
cover.  This  gives  a  page  13i  X  9}  in.  On  the  title-page  it 
is  stated  that  over  300  sizes  and  kinds  of  presses  are  described 
in  the  catalogue.  These  consist  chiefly  of  presses  and  dies  for 
the  shearing,  cutting,  punching,  bending,  forming,  emboss- 
ing, coining,  drawing,  deepening,  broachmg,  etc.,  of  bar  and 
sheet  metals,  together  with  paper,  leather,  cloth,  and  other 
materials.  A  few  auxiliary  tools,  such  as  spinning  lathes, 
leading  machines,  soldering  apparatus,  etc.,  are  also  made. 
The  engravings  are  generally  excellent  wood-cuts,  but  there 
are  also  some  half-tone  engravings  which  are  not  so  good, 
j)artly  because  they  are  not  well  printed.  Blue  ink  is  ased, 
the  reason  for  which  is  not  apparent.  It  does  not  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  pages  nor  add  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  illustrations,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  is  unsuited  for 
half-tone  work.  Presses  for  doing  a  great  variety  of  work 
lire  illustrated,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  this  Company 
was  prepared  to  squeeze  almost  anything. 


CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    PRACTICAL    RAILROAD 
INFORMATION. 


Chemistry  Applied  to  Railroads. 


SECOND  SERIES.— CHEMICAL  METHODS. 


XIV. -METHOD  OF  DETEKMINING  FLASHING  AND 
BURNING  POINTS  OF  COMBUSTIBLE  LIQUIDS. 

Bv  C.  B.  Dudley,  Chemist,  and  F.  N..Pea8E,  Assistant 
Chemist,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railboad. 


(Copyright,  1891,  by  C.  B.  Dudley  and  F.  N.  Pea»e.) 


( Continued  from  pagt  75.) 


■■■-■■■•*;•:■■••.■■  :•;     ; '-••'OPEKATIOll.  ■-         ■■    '    ''':■■  '    '■■  '.■.:-■■ 

Have  ready  the  ai)paratus  shown  in  the  cut.  Light  the 
lump,  put  it  under  the  centre  of  the  porcelain  dish,  adjust  it 
as  previous  experience  hxs  indicated  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
proper  rate  of  heating,  and  allow  the  apparatus  to  get  warm. 
Fill  the  porcelain  dish  to  within  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
of  the  top  with  the  litjuid  to  Iw  tested,  adjust  the  thermometer 
in  the  centre  of  the  liquid,  and  so  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the 
Iwltom  of  it,  but  not  quite  touching  the  dish.  Adjust  the 
flame  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  in  the  dish  rises  at 
the  rate  required  for  the  liquid  being  tested,  and  when  the 
temperature  reaches  a  desired  point,  apply  the  test  flame  by 
passing  it  slowly,  entirely  across  the  dish,  about  half  an  inch 
above  the  level  of  the  liquid  and  just  in  front  of  the  ther- 
mometer. Allow  the  liquid  to  rise  in  temi>erature  until  an- 
other tj'sting  point  is  reache«l,  and  then  apply  the  test  flame 
again  in  the  same  manner.  Proceeti  in  this  way  until  the 
vapor  from  the  liquid  above  it  ignites  with  a  slight  flash. 
The  temperatiir<'  shown  by  the  thermometer  when  this  is  the 
case  is  the  flashing  point  of  the  liquid.  Continue  the  heating 
and  testing  in  the  same  manner  until  a  point  is  reached  where 
the  liquid  takes  fire.  The  reading  of  the  thermometer  when 
this  is  the  case  is  the  burning-point  of  the  liquid.  Remove 
the  thermometer,  blow  out  the  flame,  or  smother  it  by  sliding 
a  watch  glass  over  the  top  of  the  porcelain  dish,  empty  the 
"lis'h  anil  wipe  it  out,  when  the  apparatus  is  ready  for  another 
test.  ...;■•-.-  ,     ,.-..'■,  -.T^  - 

■'•■■••     Ari'ARATCS.    ■    ■'       ''''■,  '--    ■'  ■ 

_  The  principal  portion  of  the  apparatus  required  in  determin- 
'Dgthe  flashing  and  burning-points  is  shown  in  the  cut.  It 
consists,  as  is  seen,  of  an  iron  tripod,  fitted  with  a  rod  and 


clamp  to  sustain  the  thermometer,  and  supporting  a  small 
pan  or  dish  partly  filled  with  sand.  On  the  sand  and  partly 
bedded  in  it  is  a  royal  Berlin  porcelain  dish  about  2f  in.  in 
diameter  and  1  in.  deep,  to  hold  the  liquid  to  be  tested.  Un- 
derneath the  iron  dish  is  a  Bunsen  burner  to  furnish  heat. 
The  thermometer  may  be  any  good  chemical  thermometer, 
but  those  with  milk  or  paper  scale,  and  graduated  to  single 
degrees,  are  easiest  read. 

The  testing  flame  may  be  obtained  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
A  fine  string  or  coarse  thread  was  used  for  many  years. 
This,  when  lighted,  gives  a  bead  of  flame  as  large  as  a  small 
pea.  A  glass  tube  drawn  out  to  rather  a  fine  jet  and  con- 
nected by  a  rubber  hose  with  a  gas  supply  is  much  better. 


APPARATUS    FOR    DETERMINING  THE  FLASHING  AND  BURN. 
ING  POINTS  OF  COMBUSTIBLE  Ut^UIDS. 

The  flow  of  gas  can  readily  be  adjusted  to  give  a  jet  about 
i  in.  long  and  i  in.  in  diameter,  which  is  abundant  in  size. 
The  glass  tube  fuses  up  sooner  or  later,  and  therefore  best  of 
all  is  a  porcelain  tube,  such  as  is  used  with  crucibles  for 
ignition  in  hydrogen,  attached  by  a  rubber  tube  to  a  gas  sup- 
ply.   The  flame  should  be  of  the  size  given  above. 

NOTES  AND  PRECAUTIONS. 

The  philosophy  of  the  method  of  taking  flashing  and  bum- 
ing  ix>ints  of  combustible  liquids  is  simple.  All  liquids  when 
heated  to  suflicient  temperature  give  oflf  vapors,  the  vapor 
being  either  a  part  of  the  liquid  itself  or  the  proiducts  of  de- 
composition from  it.  Moreover,  most  liquids  whose  flashing 
and  burning-points  are  desired,  notably  the  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, contain  some  constituents  which,  are  volatile  at  lower 
temperatures  and  some  which  are  volatile  at  higher  tempera- 
tures, so  that  when  heated  by  a  constantly  increasing  temper- 
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ature  vapors  pass  off  in  constantly  greater  amount.  The 
process  being  conducted  in  llie  air,  tlie  vapors  passing  oS 
from  the  liquid  obviously  mix  with  tlie  air  above  it,  and  in 
course  of  time,  if  the  heating  is  properly  managed,  a  slightly 
explosive  mixture  of  vapor  and  air  exists  just  above  the 
liquid.  If,  now,  a  flame  is  passed  through  this  explosive 
mixture  it  is  ignited,  and  a  more  or  less  violent  explosion,  or 
"  flash,"  as  it  IS  called,  follows.  The  lowest  tempeiature  at 
which  enough  vapor  escapes  from  I  lie  liijuid  to  form  this 
explosive  mixture  is  called  the  tlashing-point  of  the  liquid. 
In  like  manner,  by  contmuing  tlie  lieating  and  raising  the 
temperature  higher  and  higher,  the  amount  of  vapor  issuing 
from  the  surface  of  tlie  liquid  becomes  continually  greater 
and  greater,  and  the  explosions  iK-come  more  and  more  fre- 
quent if  the  test  flame  is  applied  often  enough,  until  Anally 
tne  amount  of  vapor  above  the  liquid  becomes  so  great  that 
it  will  t&lie  fire  and  burn  continuously.  The  lowest  tempera- 
ture at  which  this  takes  place  is  called  the  burning-point  of 
the  liquid.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  any  conditions  which 
have  an  influence  on  the  generation  of  vapor  from  combustible 
liquids,  or  which  have  an  influence  on  tlie  mixing  of  this 
vapor  witli  the  surrounding  air.  or  whicli  influences  its  dissi- 
pation from  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  will  have  an  influence 
on  the  flashing  and  burning-points  of  tlie  liquid.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  the  apparatus  used  and  the  method  of  manipula- 
tion will  have  an  influence  on  the  figures  obtained,  so  that  the 
flashing  and  burning  points  of  any  given  sample  of  combusti- 
ble liquid,  obtained  by  means  of  one  apparatus  and  method 
of  manipulation,  will  not  necessarily  be  the  same  as  that  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  dilTerent  apparatus  and  a  different 
method  of  manipulation,  even  on  the  same  sample  of  liquid. 

The  condition  which  has  the  most  influence  on  the  flashing 
and  burning-points  of  combustible  liquids  is  the  rate  of  heat- 
ing tlic  liquid,  and  this  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  difllcult 
condition  to  control.  The  more  rapid  the  rate  of  heating,  the 
lower  the  Hashing  and  burning-points,  and  in  view  of  the 
principles  given  above,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  this  should  be  so. 
Obviously  a  liquid  could  be  healed  so  slowly  that  tlie  vapor 
formed  would  for  a  long  time  pass  off  into  the  air  by  diffu- 
sion, and  the  amount  necessar}'  to  indicate  the  flashing  and 
burning-points  be  obtained  only  with  much  higlier  tempera- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  a  liquid  can  be  heated  so  rapidly 
that  the  flashing  and  burning-points  are  practically  the  same, 
and  these  many  degrees  below  the  figures  olitained  by  slower 
heating.  The  rate  of  heating  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Laboratory  is  as  follows  : 

For  150°  flre-test  petroleum,  12"  F.  per  minute. 

"    300'       "  "  15"  F.    " 

"    parafflneoil,  15°  F.    " 

"    well  oil,  IS"  F.    "         "    •.       , 

"    500   flre-test  petroleum,  15°  F.    " 

"    wood  preservative,  12°  F.    " 

For  all  other  combustible  liiiuids  of  liigh  burning-point,  15°  F. 
per  minute. 

The  adjustment  of  the  rale  of  heating  can  Ixist  Im;  learned 
bv  experience  and  constant  watching  of  tiie  thermometer. 
It  the  amount  of  sand  in  tlie  dish  is  moderately  large,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  room  constant,  and  the  place  where  the 
tests  are  made  free  from  drafts,  the  flame  can  be  adjusteil 
after  some  experience  so  as  to  give  a  clo.se  approximation  to 
the  required  rise  in  temperature.  Hut  tlie  thermonu-ter  must, 
of  course,  lie  constantly  watched,  and  it  is  many  times  neces- 
sary to  repeat  a  test  even  two  or  three  times  with  readjust- 
ment of  the  flame  on  account  of  failure  to  secure  I  lie  projjer 
rate  of  heating.  Moreover,  each  time  the  liquid  is  flashed  a 
small  amount  of  heat  is  generated,  which  affects  the  Iher- 
niometer,  and  if  the  flashing  is  done  very  frequently  tliis  may 
be  a  very  serious  cause  of  disturiiance  of  tlie  rate  of  heating. 
The  lower  the  flashing  and  burning  paints  of  tlie  liquid  being 
tested,  the  more  dilHcult  the  mani|>ulation  to  secure  the  re 
quired  rate  of  heating. 

In  view  of  the  difflculties  introduced  by  frequent  flashing, 
it  is  advisable  to  limit  the  nunilier  of  limes  the  test  flame  is 
applied  as  much  as  possible,  and  accordingly  in  tlie  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Laboratory  tlie  test  flame  is  Srst  applied  as 
follows  : 

For  150'  flre-test  petroleum,  at  123°  F. 
"    300        "  "  •'  242°  F.      -    ■ 

"    paraftlneoil,  "  291°  F.      •  .      ' 

:  .        .  "    well  oil,  "  243°  F.       •    '"'' 

:      'f    •-  "    500    fire  lest  petroleum,  "  487°  F.      .,,...'■ 

"    wood  preservative,  "  165' F.        '''-'~^- 

In  all  cases  after  the  first  the  test  flame  is  applied  after  each  7~ 
rise  in  temperature,  until  the  burning-point  is  reache<l.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  an  old  law  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
enacted  in  the  early  days  of  the  petroleum  industry. 


The  method  of  applying  the  test  flame  has  an  important  in 
fluencc.  By  skilfully  and  adroitly  passing  the  test  flanif 
down  alongside  the  thermometer  to  within  i  in.  of  the  liquid 
and  quickly  pulling  it  out  again,  considerably  higher  flgurts 
may  be  obtained  for  the  flashing  and  burning-points  than  with 
the  manipulation  specified.  Apparently  near  the  centre  of 
the  dish,  alongside  the  thermometer,  the  air  and  vapor  are  not 
as  well  mixed,  or  at  least  are  not  in  condition  to  ignite  a;- 
readily  as  at  the  side  of  the  dish.  By  the  prescribed  manipu- 
lation the  chances  for  juggling  with  the  results  are  diminished, 
since  the  test  flame  passes  twice  through  that  part  of  tlie  mix- 
ture of  vapor  and  air  which  is  most  readily  ignited— namely, 
the  part  at  the  edges  of  the  dish. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  satisfactory  tests  for  flashing  and 
burning-points  in  a  place  subject  to  drafts. 

Among  the  variables  affecting  the  flashing  and  burning- 
points  of  combustible  liquids,  which  are  made  constants  by 
tlie  apparatus  specified  above,  may  lie  mentioned  the  amount 
of  surface  exposed,  the  depth  of  liquid  in  the  dish,  and  the 
total  amount  of  l!({uid.  Any  or  all  of  these  being  different, 
the  same  figures  would  not  be  expected,  even  though  the 
manipulation  was  in  every  respect  as  specified.  Moreover,  a 
difference  of  an  inch  or  more  in  the  barometric  pressure, 
which  might  readily  occur  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
would  also  have  an  influence  on  tlie  figures  obtained,  the 
lower  barometer  giving  the  lower  figures. 

It  is  well  known  that  thermometers  change  with  use,  espe- 
cially if  they  are  not  well  seasoned  before  going  into  service. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  occasionally  compare  with  a  stand- 
ard, or  to  use  new  thermometers. 

Occasionally  an  anomalous  low  fire-test  petroleum  product 
will  be  found.  The  flashing  and  burning-points  are  very 
close  together,  whatever  tlie  rate  of  heating.  Apparently  the 
liquid  is  very  closely  fractionated,  or  is  made  up  of  constitu- 
ents differing  very  slightly  in  vaporizing  point,  and  consc- 
(^uently  its  liehavior  does  not  conform  to  that  characteristic  of 
liquids  having  a  wider  range  of  constituents. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  open-cup  testing  of  combustible  liquids, 
even  when  all  possible  precautions  are  taken,  is  subject  to 
some  uncertainties.  Duplicate  tests  with  the  same  liquid,  the 
same  apparatus,  and  the  same  manipulator  may  disagrL>e  one 
point,  or  7  ,  and  an  attempt  to  get  duplicate  figures,  repre- 
senting the  flashing  and  burning-points  of  a  liquid  as  close  as 
1  or  2°  F.,  would  probably  result  in  failure. 


ELECTRIC  WEED  KILLER. 


Mil.  A.  A.  SiiAKP  has  been  experimenting  for  sometime 
with  an  electric  wce<l-killer  for  railroad  work.  In  reply  to  in- 
quiries we  have  received  the  following  letter  from  the  electri- 
cian in  charge  of  the  technical  development  of  the  apparatus 

Ethtor  of  Tire.  Amekican  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal 

I  beg  to  state  that  the  apparatus  used  by  us  consists  of  an 
alternating  generator  mounted  on  a  car  and  producing  elec- 
tricity at  2,000  volls  pressure  and  8tepp<'d  up  to  from  6,000  to 
24,000  volts,  depending  on  tlie  kind  and  quality  of  the  vegeta- 
tion which  we  wish  to  destroy. 

The  conductivity  of  vegetable  bodies  varies  as  the  moisture 
within  them  varies  ;  the  greater  the  moisture,  the  less  resist- 
ance they  offer  to  the  current.  The  current,  after  being 
stepped  up  to  (he  voltage  noted,  is  conducted  tlirough  a  series 
of  fine  wire  or  brush  to  the  top  of  the  wce.ls  or  grass  ;  the  other 
side  of  the  circuit  is  made  through  the  wheels  of  the  car  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  the  ground  ;  the  current,  therefore,  will 
leap  from  the  brush  suspended  over  the  w^ceds  through  tlie 
weeds  to  the  ground,  and  tliiis  complete  the  circuit ;  but  in 
doing  so  the  current  traverses  the  entire  length  of  the  plant, 
including  the  roots,  and  ruptures  the  cellular  tissues,  thereby 
totally  destroying  it.  This  destruction  seems  to  )>e  equally  dis- 
tributed througlio;it  the  entire  systi  m,  the  root  suffering  perhaps 
more  than  the  iKxIy  of  it  from  the  fact  that  the  roots  generally 
contain  more  moisture.  In  many  ca.ses  the  current,  in  passing 
through  the  plant,  heats  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  be 
held  in  the  hand  without  discomfort. 

The  device  is  entirely  practical  ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
Captain  Sharp  has  made  a  discovery  which  will  be  of  infinite 
value  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  noxious  weeds,  the 
Caiiarlian  and  RusNian  thistle,  cockle  burrs  and  the  like.  It  is 
especially  valuable  in  the  destruction  of  plants  such  as  the 
thistle,  where  the  root  itself  must  be  destroyed  in  order  to  an- 
nihilate tlie  weed. 

The  device  is  of  great  value  in  the  destruction  of  grass  and 
weeds  along  the  railroad,  where  the  maintenance  of  the  right 
of  way  is  decreased  to  the  extent  of  from  #40  to  $80  per  year 
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per  mile  ;  and  I  beliere,  in  connection  with  the  work  of  exter- 
niinating  the  Russian  thistle  and  such  like  noxious  weeds,  it 
will  prove  to  be  of  great  benefit. 

The  apparatus  can  be  made  quickly  and  at  no  very  great  ex- 
pense. During  the  coming  summer  there  will  be  ample  chance 
for  jou  to  see  the  machine  in  practical  operation,  and  it  would 
give  the  writer  great  pleasure  to  have  you  accompany  us  on 
one  of  our  trips.  I  trust  this  will  give  you  some  insight  into 
the  application  of  this  machine. 

Charles  G.  Armstrong. 


ELECTRIC     MOTORS    AT     THE    SOUTHWARK 
FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  COMPANY'S  SHOPS. 


While  the  discussions  relative  to  the  advisability  of  using 
electric  motors  for  driving  machine  tools  has  been  in  progress, 
and  while  the  comparative  merits  of  the  pro»  and  e/ms  have 
not  been  settled,  the  Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Company 
have  found  by  stress  of  circumstances  that  it  has  been  almost 
necessary  for  them  to  adopt  an  extensive  system  of  electric 
motor  driving  for  doing  a  wide  range  of  work  in  their  shops. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  specialtv  of  this  establishment  con- 
sists in  the  construction  of  what  is  known  under  the  general 
name  of  heavy  work.  This  work  covers  so  wide  a  range  that 
none,  or  at  least  very  little  of  it,  can  be  done  by  tools  built 
especially  for  the  purpose,  and  they  are,  therefore,  compelled 
to  depend  upon  the  ordinary  standard  tools  to  execute  it. 

As  the  handling  and  setting  of  this  work  would  involve  a 
great  amount  of  labor  were  it  to  be  carried  to  the  machine,  it 
has  been  found  to  be  more  economical  in  many  instances  to 
carry  the  machine  to  the  work,  and  for  this  purpose  a  number 
of  small  machines  have  been  designed  and  built  that  can  be 
clamped  to  the  work,  the  latter  really  acting  as  the  bedplate 
for  the  tool.  Besides  greatly  facilitating  the  work,  this 
method  possesses  the  further  advantage  of  enabling  certain 
parts,  such  as  bedplates  of  engines  and  the  like,  to  be  cast  in 
one  piece  ;  whereas,  were  it  necessary  to  do  the  machine  work 
upon  some  regularly  appointed  tool  in  the  shop,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  cast  it  in  two  or  more  pieces  that  it  might  be 
brought  within  the  range  of  the  capacity  of  that  tool,  besides 
requiring  more  machine  work  to  be  done  in  order  to  fit  the 
two  parts  together. 

As  the  adaptability  of  the  electric  motor  to  this  class  of  work 
was  demonstrated  to  be  a  success,  it  was  applied  to  other  fixed 
tools  in  the  machine  shop,  where  there  is  a  very  heavy  four- 
headed  planer,  built  by  the  William  Sellers  Company,  driven 
by  an  individual  motor,  and  beside  it  there  is  a  large  facing 
miller  driven  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  case  of  the  latter, 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of  the  motor  are  very  ap- 
parent. The  head  and  all  of  the  machinery,  including  the 
motor,  travels  over  the  ways,  while  the  work  is  bolted  to  a 
heavy  bedplate  and  is  stationary.  A  fixed  screw  in  the  base 
l)eneath  the  head  is  the  point  to  which  the  power  for  propul- 
sion is  applied.  As  the  motor  is  bolted  to  a  bracket  on  the 
head  or  frame  of  the  machine,  it  has  been  unnecessary  to  make 
any  provision  for  the  variation  of  the  point  of  application  of 
the  power,  and  the  single  belt  that  covers  with  its  many  bend- 
ings  all  of  the  pulleys  to  which  motion  must  be  imparted, 
suffices.  This  machine  is  used  for  facing  wide  surfaces,  such 
as  the  feet  of  engine  frames,  and  is,  of  course,  far  more  rapid 
in  the  execution  of  its  work  than  a  planer. 

The  erecting  shop  is  also  equipped  with  two  50-ton  electric 
cranes  that  are  in  constant  service,  handling  not  only  the  heavy 
work  itself,  but  lending  efficient  aid  in  the  setting  and  adjust- 
ment of  the  portable  tools,  which  are  sometimes  very  heavy  in 
themselves.  Indeed,  one  of  the  portable  machines  was  not 
built  for  portability,  but  is  an  exceedingly  well  and  substan- 
tially built  radial  drill  that  is  at  times  hoisted  to  the  top  of 
large  machinery  in  course  of  erection,  and.  driven  by  an  elec- 
tric motor,  is  made  to  do  its  work,  while,  were  it  Iwlted  to  a 
suitable  foundation  on  the  floor,  it  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible to  utilize  it  for  this  class  of  operations. 

Among  the  almost  innumerable  applications  of  these  motors, 
we  can  only  mention  a  few  of  the  more  noteworthy  and  promi- 
nent. At  the  present  time  there  are  in  course  of  erection  at 
the  shops  four  triple  expansion  engines  for  the  Philadelphia 
Water  Works.  As  the  parts  of  these  engines  are  exceedingly 
heavy  and  bulky,  portable  machines  have  l)een  used  for  doing 
a  large  portion  of  the  heavier  work  ;  the  main  crank  bearings 
on  the  bedplate  have  been  bored  out  by  a  specially  design»j 
boring  bar  driven  by  an  electric  motor  ;  the  cranks  are  bored 
for  the  pins  by  a  boring  machine  clamped  to  the  body  of  the 
crank  shaft  and  driven  by  a  motor  on  the  floor  ;  a  great  deal 
of  slotting  is  done  by  special  slotting  devices,  while  it  goes 
without  saying  that  all  of  the  drilling  on  the  heavier  portions 
18  done  by  portable  drills  that  are  driven  by  individual  motors,  I 


this  having  been  found  to  be  more  expeditious  and  convenient 
than  the  old-fashioned  rope  drive  with  which  all  are  familiar. 
In  the  case  of  these  engines,  too,  the  motor  is  utilized  for  driv- 
ing a  train  of  gearing  by  means  of  which  the  engines  are  turned 
over  after  erection  for  the  purposes  of  valve  setting  and  such 
other  work  as  may  require  this  to  be  done.  In  fact,  the  im- 
pression obtained  is  that  small  tools  are  amply  sufficient  for 
performing  the  major  portion  of  the  machine  work  on  these 
very  large  jobs. 

There  Ls  still  another  general  application  that  is  easily  imi- 
tated, and  one  which,  we  believe,  will  meet  with  a  cordial  re- 
ception :  it  is  a  lathe-grinding  tool.  The  trouble  with  all 
lathe-grinding  attachments  that  have  been  heretofore  in  use  is 
that  the  length  of  the  overhead  drum  limits  the  length  that 
can  be  ground,  and  determines  the  exact  place  where  it  must 
be  done.  At  the  Southwark  shops  the  emery  wheel  fixture  is 
bolted  to  the  lathe  carriage  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  a  couple 
of  pieces  of  timber  are  also  bolted  on  and  left  to  project  out  to 
the  front  .5  or  6  ft.  The  motor  is  placed  on  these  and  belted 
direct  to  the  wheel  shaft.  So  the  power  travels  with  the 
carriage,  the  drum  is  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  the  work  can 
be  done  at  any  point  along  the  length  of  the  bed. 

Hydraulic  jacks,  crank  presses,  valve  bushing  insertions  are 
all  operated  by  these  portable  machines,  and,  indeed,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  mention  an  application  wliich  it  has  not  found. 

The  motors  used  average  about  3  H.P.  and  are  connected 
by  Insulated  wires  strung  to  switches  located  at  convenient 
points  about  the  shop.  No  pains  are  taken  to  fasten  the  motors 
while  they  are  at  work,  as  their  own  weight  is  amply  sufficient 
to  hold  them  in  position  and  keep  the  belt  tight.  The  unfortu- 
nate part  of  the  matter  is  that  the  installation  is,  like  the  Irish- 
man's wife,  regarded  as  a  "rale  convanyence,"  without  any 
reference  as  to  cost  of  maintenance.  There  are  no  figures 
available  under  this  head.  The  power  for  the  dynamo  is  taken 
from  the  main  line  of  shafting,  and  so  goes  in  with  the  general 
cost  of  power,  without  the  slightest  attempt  being  made  or 
being  likely  to  be  made  to  separate  it.  The  reason  is  very  sim- 
ple :  the  motors  work  so  satisfactorily  and  effect  such  evident 
savings  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  that  even  though  their 
efficiency  might  be  found  to  be  below  the  lowest  figures  that 
any  one  would  presume  to  give  them,  the  savings  would  still 
be  found  to  be  far  in  exces-s  of  any  wastefulness  in  the  con- 
sumption of  power  that  they  might  be  found  to  develop. 


SAND  SHED  AT  HORNELLSVILLE— NEW  YORK, 
LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 


Some  months  ago  there  was  completed  at  the  Horncllsville 
shops  of  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad  a  sand 
storage  and  drying  shed  that  is  remarkably  complete  in  all  of 
its  details,  an  engraving  of  which  is  given  on  the  opposite 
page.  The  total  length  of  the  whole  building  is  TO  ft.,  40  ft. 
being  utilize<i  for  the  storage  of  wet  sand,  and  shown  at  the 
left-hand  end  of  the  engravings  of  the  elevation  and  plan. 
It  consists  merely  of  a  large  covered  building  with  doors 
opening  between  the  uprights,  placed  at  a  height  of  6  ft. 
above  the  sills,  and  through  which  the  sand  is  unloaded  from 
the  cars.  The  main  building  at  the  right  is  devoted  entirely 
to  the  drying,  elevating,  and  storing  of  the  sand  ready  for 
delivery  to  the  locomotives.  While  the  officers  modestly 
assert  that  the  sand  shed  proper  was  not  originally  designed 
with  a  view  to  the  most  modem  methods  of  drying  and  ele- 
vating sand,  it  certainly  appears  to  the  lay  mind  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  constructing  a  building  and  plant  that  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended, . 
and  one  that  handles  a  large  quantity  of  material  with  econ- 
omv  and  ease. 

The  sand  is  brought  in  from  the  storage  shed  by  means  <rf 
a  trolley,  from  which  is  suspended  a  hopper-shaped  bucket 
holding  about  400  lbs.  of  sand.  This  is  filled  and  brought  to 
the  dryer,  where  it  is  raised  by  means  of  an  air-hoist  to  an 
elevation  above  the  dryer,  and  put  upon,  a  track  running  over 
the  latter,  and  on  which  the  bucket  can  be  run  to  any  desired 
point  over  the  dryer  and  dumped. 

The  dryer  is  so  designed  that  no  sand  which  is  not  thor- 
oughly dried  can  pass  out  through  the  \-\a.  slot  that  runs 
along  the  entire  length  of  its  lowest  extremity.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a  convex  shield  that  is  placed  directly 
over  the  lowe.st  steam-pipe  and  extends  out  to  within  f  in.  of 
the  sloping  sides,  where  it  retards  the  flow  of  the  wet  sand 
until  it  is  dried  sufficiently  to  run  over  this  shield.  The  dry- 
ing is  accomplished  by  a  number  of  rows  of  steam-pipes  that 
run  the  entire  length  of  the  drying  bin  and  furnish  ample' 
heat  to  thoroughly  dry  the  sand.  Steam  for  this  purpose  is  - 
furnished  by  a  locomotive  form  boiler,  whose  location  is  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  lower  right-hand  comer  of 
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one  of  the  end  elevations.  It  also  provides  tlie  steam  for  an 
>i  in.  Westin^house  air-pump,  which  in  turn  provides  the 
compressed  air  for  elevating  tlie  dried  sand. 

When  the  dried  sand  runs  down  through  the  slot  it  first 
p:issc8  through  a  fine  screen,  which  is  stretched  over  the  slop- 
ing channel,  and  is  then  carried  by  gravity  down  into  the 
m  >uth  of  a  funnel,  whence  it  passes  directly  into  a  blast-pipe, 
anil  is  blown  by  the  current  of  air  coming  from  the  air-pump 
into  the  storage  bins  above.  In  order  that  the  amount  of 
sanil  elevated  may  be  regulated  in  proportion  to  that  required, 
tlie  portion  below  the  bins  is  divided  into  three  sections,  each 
Imviug  its  own  independent  hopper  and  pipe.  This  also  en- 
al)Ie8  one  of  the  pipes  to  be  shut  down  for  repairs  without 
stopping  the  whole  plant  or  disturbing  either  of  the  others. 
Wlien  this  is  done  the  air  pressure  is  increased-in  the  two  re- 
nmining  sections,  and  nearly  as  much  work  is  done  with  the 
t»vo  at  such  times  as  with  the  three  when  working  under  the 
normal  pressure  of  25  lbs.  per  square  inch,  showing  that  the 
actual  capacity  of  the  plant  is  considerably  above  that  at 
wliich  it  is  rated,  which  is  an  average  of  14  tons  of  sand  per 
rlay  dried,  and  elevated  to  the  storage  bins,  or  enough  to  sup- 
ply from  60  to  70  locomotives. 

The  storage  bins  into  which  the  dry  sand  is  elevated  are  at 
a  sufficient  height,  so  that  it  will  flow  into  the  sand-boxes  of 
tliu  locomotives  by  gravity.  The  upper  end  elevation  of  the 
building  shows  the  Tine  of  rails  running  alongside  the  build- 
ing with  the  heights  of  the  tops  of  the  sand-boxes  of  several 
of  the  classes  of  locomotives  that  are  in  use  [upon  the  road. 
A  spout  like  that  ordinarily  used  for  water  enables  the  tire- 
n»an  to  take  on  sand  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  he  usually 
fills  the  tank  with  water  and  with  a  minimum  of  time,  while 
the  cost  for  labor  is  practically  reduced  to  nothing. 

Ueferring  to  the  details  of  the  sand-bin  as  shown  in  figs.  1 
and  2  they  will  require  but  a  brief  explanation.  In  fig.  1  is 
seen  a  side  and  end  elevation  with  a  plan  and  cross-section  of 
the  threefold  dryer.  This  dryer  is  20  ft.  long,  and  occupies 
half  the  length  of  the  drying  portion  of  the  building.  The 
sand,  after  being  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  steam  pipes  as  al 
ready  described,  drops  through  the  slot  in  the  bottom,  and  run- 
ning down  the  inclines,  flows  into  the  funnel  B  through  the 
strainer  netting  C.  This  latter  is  made  of  wire  with  six  meshes 
to  the  inch,  and  is  readily  taken  out  for  cleaning.  The  funnel 
^is  made  of  galvanized  iron,  and  is  of  the  dimensions  given 
in  fig.  2.  The  action  of  the  air  blast  will  be  easily  understood 
by  referring  to  the  end  elevation  in  fig,  1.  The  sand  flows  out 
of  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  B  and  through  the  curved  pipe 
into  a_  tee,  into  the  bottom  of  which  the  air  nozzle  A  is  screwed. 
Here  it  meets  the  air  blast  and  is  carried  up  the  1  J-in.  discharge 
pipe  to  the  hopper  above. 

The  section  E  in  fig.  2  is  drawn  through  the  outlet  from  the 
storage  bin.    The  section  shows  the  disk  valve  open  for  the 
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DETAILS  OF  HORNELLSVILLE  SAND-SHED-NEW   YORK,  LAKE 
ERIE  &  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 


SAND-DRTER,  HORNELLSVILLR  SAND-SHBD-NEW  TORE,  LAKE  ERIE   &   WESTERN  RAILROAD. 
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flow  of  sand,  but  a  pull  upon  the  lever  attached  to  the  stem  of 
the  same  io  the  opening  shown  in  tlie  casting  on  the  outside 
of  the  building  will  give  the  vkIvc  a  quarter  turn  and  shut  off 
the  flow  of  sand.  AH  working  parts  are  reatlily  accessible  for 
repairs,  and  their  dimensions  are  fully  given  on  the  engravings. 
The  whole  plant  is  so  complete  and  must  effect  such  a 
marked  saving,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  sand  used,  but  in 
the  cost  of  labor  in  handling  and  drying,  that  it  cannot  fail  to 
commend  itself  to  all  superintendents  of  motive  power  and 
master  mechanics  whose  divisions  employ  locomotives  enough 
to  warrant  the  original  outlay,  which,  in  the  case  of  so  simple 
a  structure  as  this,  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  only  point  of  criticism  which  can  be  offered  is  the  Jise  of 
the  Westinghouse  pump  for  air  compressing,  which  no  one 
claims  to  be  an  economical  steam  user.  The  substitution  of  a 
regular  compressor  might  effect  a  slight  saving  of  coal,  but  in 
view  of  the  familiarity  of  railroad  employes  with  this  pump, 
and  the  naturalness  with  which  an  extra  one  is  slipped  into 
any  convenient  nook  where  it  can  be  used,  the  criticism  will 
necessarily  be  without  much  force.  The  main  fact  is  that 
the  plant  is  exceedingly  convenient  and  economical. 


FREIGHT  ENGINE 


FOR  THE 
WAY 


MEXICAN    RAIL- 


In  the  accompanying  illustrations  we  show  one  of  the 
freight  engines  built  by  Messrs.  Nelson  &  Co.,  of  the  Hyde 
Park  Locomotive  Works,  Glasgow,  for  the  Mexican  Railway, 
the  specifications  being  prepared  by  Sir  A.  M.  Rcndel,  the 
Consulting  Engineer  for  the  line.  The  service  that  the  loco- 
motive will  be  called  upon  to  perform  will  be  over  many 
miles  of  track  where  the  gradient  is  steeper  than  1  in  30  ; 
hence  even  a  light  train  necessitates  the  use  of  a  powerful 
engine.  The  engine  illustrated  has  cylinders  18^  in.  in  diam- 
eter and  26  in.  stroke.  The  wheels,  which  are  eight-coupled, 
are,  however,  but  4  ft.  in  diameter  over  treads,  so  that  the 
tractive  force  is  very  high.  Unlike  the  passenger  locomotives 
tliat  are  in  use  on  this  line,  there  is  no  bogie,  but  the  second 
pair  of  driving-wheels  are  unprovided  with  flanges,  thus  eas- 
ing the  engine  around  the  stiff  curves  which  are  of  such  fre- 
quent occurrence  on  the  line.  The  cylinders,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  almost  horizontal,  and  the  pistons  are  provided  with  tail- 
rods,  which  work  in  gun-metal  casings  bolted  to  the  front 
cylinder  covers.  Allan's  straight  link-motion  has  been 
adopted,  the  valves  being  balanced.  The  guides,  it  will  be 
seen,  are  of  the  single-bar  type.  The  boiler  barrel  is  5  ft.  in 
diameter  inside  and  11  ft.  6  in.  long.  The  fire-box  is  also  of 
ample  dimensions,  being  7  ft.  4^  in.  long  and  3  ft.  6^  in.  wide, 
inside  dimensions.  The  grate  is  of  the  American  finger  type, 
the  bars  being  rocked  from  the  foot-plate  when  necessary  for 
cleaning  purp  :ses.  It  has,  it  will  be  seen,  a  considerable 
slope,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  stoking  of  such  a  long 
grate.  The  crown  is  stayed  direct  from  the  outer  fire-box. 
Tiie  working  pressure  is  165  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  brake 
gear  has  been  supplied  by  the  American  Westinghouse  Com- 
pany, and  Walker's  regulating  blast-pipe  and  the  Oresham 
steam  sander  have  also  been  applied.  The  latter  must  prove 
very  useful  on  the  heavy  grades.  The  lubricating  arrange- 
ments are,  it  will  be  seen,  very  complete,  care  having  b^n 
taken  to  facilitate  the  work  as  much  as  possible. 

The  tender  is  the  same  as  for  the  passenger  engines  on  the 
line. 

The  principal  dimensions  and  particulars  of  the  locomotive 
are  as  follows  : 

Gange  of  railway 4  ft.    8^  in. 

Diameter  of  cfliiidera ...i..  ...„ 18J^  in. 

Length  of  stroke ...» 26  in. 

Diameter  of  wheels ....•»,... ;i  ^^i.... 4  ft. 

Wheel  ba!« 15ft.    6I11. 

Mean  diameter  of  boiler ......^....., 5  ft.    1^  in. 

Length  of  boiler lift.    Cm. 

LeDgtb  of  fire-box  casing 8ft. 

Nnmber  of  tubes S!86 

Diameter  of  tubes ..IJi  in. 

Heating  surface  in  tubet ,, 1,664  eq.  ft. 

"  "         "fire-box UTsq.ft. 

Total  heating  surface ...' 1,811  tq.  ft. 

Areaof  grate ;  .....,......,.}....:.,-„.., SStq.ft. 

■—    :'.;.;  ;V". -i-h  ^-  Tons.  Cwt.  " 

Weight  on  leading  wheel*. .....vi  ......i....„...        18  4 

"         "  second  leading  wheels 14  11 

"        '■  driving-wheels :       14  18 

"         "  tralling-wheels 18  8 

r  Total S5  18 

Tender  the  same  as  for  pita»cnger  engines. 

Wheel  base  of  engine  and  tender 44  ft.    1  in. 

Weight  of  engine  sod  tender  in  working  order 99  tons.  4  cwt. 

■";•.■  :.l''  ■ "  — Engineering. 
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MEETING  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


OAS   ENGINES. 

Mr.  Emerbon  McMillan,  who  was  introiluced  by  Secre- 
tary iluttOD,  preside*!.  The  subject  for  the  evening  was  Gas 
Engines,  tbe  discussion  of  wliicli  wits  opened  by  Mr.  Reeves. 
The  general  purport  of  his  remarks  were  that  gas  engines  af- 
forded a  very  convenient  means  for  the  sulxllvision  and  trans 
mission  of  power,  and  that  "  gas  plant  wouhl  be  Incomparably 
more  economical  tlian  that  of  compressed  air  or  the  electrical 
or  the  hydraulic  system  of  tiansmission  of  power."  The 
speaker  stated  further  as  a  "  hypothesis,"  which  he  hofjed 
to  hear  discussed,  that  the  neitr  future  will  see  the  distribution 
•Df  energy— all  energy — which  is  derived  from  coal  in  the  form 
of  a  DOD  luminous,  cheaply  produced  fuel  gas  ;  that  this  gas 
will  be  relied  on  entirely  for  power,  for  lighting  when  gas  light- 
ing at  hII  is  permissible,  and  when  it  is  not,  where  the  electric 
lighting  is  needed,  that  electric  light  will  be  produced  tlirough 
the  medium  of  gas  engines,  and  that  this  same  gas  will  be  used 
for  all  sorts  of  fuel  and  heating  purposes." 
Z  Mr.  Reeves  took  a  good  many  more  words  to  say  this  tlian 
we  have  quoted.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Burchard,  who 
read  a  long  and  tedious  paper  of  much  prolixity  which 
fatigued  his  audience.  In  tbe  language  of  a  distinguished 
physicist,  the  limit  of  menial  elasticity  of  his  audience  was 
"  overpassed"  by  the  strain  imposed  on  it  by  the  paper. 
While  the  audience  was  endeavoring  to  recover  from  its  per- 
manent set  the  Secretary  read  a  discussion  communicated  by 
Professor  William  8.  Aldrich,  of  West  Virginia  University, 
lie  spoke  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  gas  engines  for  the 
distribution  of  power,  their  arrangement  and  the  possibility 
of  using  "  rotary"  engines,  and  the  difficulty  of  regulating  the 
speed  of  any  gas  engine,  and  suggested  that  tests  of  such  en- 
gines were  very-much  needeil. 
u  Mr.  Ri(  hmond  was  called  in  and  said  : 
■  "  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  not  correct  In  announcing  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  making  experiments  in  gas  engines.  We 
had  neeti  of  a  motive  power  for  small  refrigerating  machines 
in  connection  with  the  Delavergne  refrigerating  machinery, 
and  we  starte<l  out  to  find  a  suitable  motor  for  running  those 
machines,  and  the  first  thing  that  suggested  itself  was  a  gas 
engine,  naturally.  Well,  we  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  build  those  gas  engines  so  that  we  might  get  all  the 
benefit,  and  after  a  little  while  we  were  assailed  by  a  number 
of  inventors  of  gas  engines  who  came  to  us  with  piopositions 
something  like  this  :  We  build  the  gas  engine,  and  we  put 
about  300  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  and  wc  divide  up  on  the  pro- 
ceeds Itetween  us.  (lAiuglittr).  Itseemstome  that  the  gas-en- 
gine business  is  in  a  rather  unhealthy  condition  in  this  country 
at  the  present  moment.  Undoubteilly  the  owners  or  the 
licensees  of  the  Otto  patents  had  a  very  goo<I  thing  while  it 
lasted,  and  that  rather  excited  the  cupidity  of  outsiders,  and 
they  were  preparetl,  as  soon  as  the  Otto  patents  ran  out,  to 
build  gas  engines  at  any  price  they  could  be  sold  at  and  realize 
an  immense  fortune  for  everybody  concerned  in  the  matter. 
I  have  catalogues,  I  think,  from  something  like  thirty  differ- 
ent builders  of  gas  and  gasoline  engines  in  this  country.  It 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  quote  their  prices,  but  I  will  tell  you 
that  I  got  as  much  as  40  p«r  cent,  discount  quoted  at  the  first 
slap.  I  don't  know  how  much  I  could  get  by  negotiation. 
{Latighler).  So  it  seemed  to  us  that  there  was  very  little  pros- 
pect of  dividing  up  any  200  or  300  per  cent,  profit.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  prices  are  all  broken  up  in  the  gas  engine  at  the 
present  moment.  The  subject  this  evening,  of  course,  has 
turned  on  the  larger-siud  engines  used  in  producer  gas,  and 
really  my  experience  is  not  relevant  to  that.  Nevertheless,  as 
you  have  called  on  me,  it  would  be  well  perhaps  to  explain 
my  experience.  During  the  summer  I  was  In  Europe  and 
looked  into  this  subject  of  gas  engines,  and  at  a  very  early 
period  I  found  out  that  in  Lurope  the  gas  engine  seems  to  be 
a  l)ack  number — 1  8p>eak  of  smaller  powers,  up  to  50  H.P. — 
and  in  its  place  tliey  are  using  oil  engines.  I  was  quite  taken 
with  the  subject.  In  fact,  when  I  came  Inck  I  represented  to 
our  company  that  it  was  quite  a  good  business,  and  I  procured 
five  or  six— not  gas  engines,  but  oil  engines— representing  the 
various  different  systems  of  vaporizing  oil  and  using  it  in  an 
engine,  and  it  is  not  gas  engines  that  we  have  Ix^n  experi- 
menting with.  I  thought  that  was  quite  a  revelation.  I 
thought  it  was  very  clever  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  ahead  of 
anybody  in  America  that  the  oil  engine  was  the  coming 
thmg.  But  when  I  looked  into  that  again  I  was  not  quite  so 
proud  of  nry  achievement.  It  seemed  rather  extraordinary 
that  American  manufacturers  were  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
all  the  makers  in  Europe  were  busy  with  oil  engines.  I  am  an 
Englishman  myself,  as  probably  you  can  guess  ;  and  all  the 
familiar  names  of  makers  of  steam  engines,  such  as  Homsby, 


Robev,  Howard  and  many  others,  all  have  oil  engines  and  an 
pushing  them  for  all  they  are  worth.  80  it  seemed  to  m. 
that  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  get  an  oil  engine.  When  I  came 
to  inquire  a  little  further  I  found  that  where  gas  was  too  ex- 
pensive people  were  using  gasoline,  and  in  Europe  the  gasoline 
engine  liad  preceded  the  oil  engine,  and  it  was  promptly  put 
aside  as  soon  as  the  oil  engine  had  been  developed-  by  an  oil 
engine  I  mean  an  engine  using  a  heavy  oil,  one  Hashing  at 
about  100°  flash  point.  These  engines  will  use  oil  at  100°,  150°, 
or  even  300'.  On  making  further  inquiries  I  found  that  th. 
oil-engine  men  had  been  busy  here,  and  the  manufacturers  had 
been  busy  looking  into  it  and  they  had  not  adopted  it.  So  fur 
as  I  can  see  the  only  reason  is  that  where  gas  is  too  expensive 
the  people  use  gasoline.  Now,  in  Europe  they  cannot  use 
gasoline  in  the  cities  because  it  is  absolutely  prohil)ited  by  the 
insurance  companies.  In  this  country  there  seems  to  be  some 
means  of  conciliating  all  the  different  interests.  {Laughter.) 
I  understand  tliat  it  is  managed  something  in  this  way  :  A 
man  w^ho  wants  a  gasoline  engine  applies  to  the  authorities, 
and  for  a  certain  consideration  he  gets  a  license  as  a  grocer  to  sell 
gasoline,  and  he  sells  gasoline  to  himself  {lauphter),  and  he 
finds  it  a  very  good  business,  and  be  runs  his  gasoline  engine. 
Now,  these  gasoline  engines  are  sold  for  what  they  can  get  for 
them— that  is  to  say,  that  when  I  take  the  price-lists  in  Europe 
— and  they  assure  me  that  they  can  get  the  price  they  put  on 
the  list  with  a  very  slight  reduction— I  find  (he  gasoline  en 
gines  are  sold  at  about  half  the  price  they  are  getting  in  Eu- 
rope for  the  oil  engines.  That  first  struck  me  as  probably  the 
reason  why  the  American  manufacturer  is  not  so  ready  to 
take  up  the  oil  engine.  Nevertheless,  J  am  certainly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  oil  engine  is  the  engine  of  the  future. 

"  Now,  instead  of  occupying  your  time  talking  about  the 
oil  engine,  I  would  like  to  introduce,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  gentle- 
man who  came  with  me— Mr.  Wildy,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
English  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  also  of  the  Ger- 
man Society,  and  who  represents  Hornsby  &  Sons,  of  Gran- 
tham, and  they  claim  to  have  the  best  oil  engine.  He  has 
something  to  say  about  oil  engines,  and  he  can  speak  with 
much  better  authority  than  I  can  with  the  little  experience  I 
have  hatl." 

Tlie  Chairman  :  We  would  be  glatl  to  introduce  Mr.  Wildy 
if  he  will  walk  forward  where  the  members  may  see  him. 

Mr.  W.  Lawrence  Wildy  then  stepped  to  the  platform  and 
spoke  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  when  I  came  in  hereto- 
night  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  going  to  do  anything  except 
listen  to  the  paper  of  our  friend,  and  I  have  listened  to  it  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  I  have  had  a  very  considerable  ex- 
perience with  producer  gas,  water  gas  and  the  ordinary  gas  in 
use  in  engines  that  is  in  England,  and  the  figures  which  he 
has  given  to-night  I  can  pretty  fully  substantiate,  only  I  wish 
lie  had  gone  a  little  bit  further  into  the  question  of  the  actual 
method  of  producing  the  gas  in  the  producer.  Most  of  you 
know,  doubtless,  that  the  producer  is  an  ordinary  cylindrical 
vessel  lined  with  fire  brick  and  more  or  less  intricate  in  shape 
according  to  the  inventor's  idea  of  what  his  patent  is  {laughter) 
and  witU  certain  cooling  surfaces  or  heating  surfaces  or  con- 
ducting surfaces  or  something  ;  but  you  will  find  150,000 
patents  in  the  patent  journal  doubtless,  and  they  have  all  got 
something  about  them.  But  tlie  simplest  producer  I  have 
ever  used  was  a  column  of  fuel  aliout  10  ft.  high.  The  fuel 
we  used  in  England  was  coke— the  coke  which,  after  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  gaseous  product,  was  a  residue  which  went  to 
make  the  cost  of  the  production  of  gas  a  mere  cipher  to  the 
corpoiation  running  that  gas  concern.  In  Leeds,  where  I  had 
my  experience  principally,  the  gas  which  was  distributed 
through  the  houses  cost  nothing  in  the  holder— it  was  all  profit. 
(Laughter.)  I  have  seen  the  figures,  and  I  have  gone  into  it 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Gas  Committee  of  the  Leeds  corpora- 
tion, and  it  is  a  fact  that  it  was  a  decimal  short  of  nothing  in 
tbe  holder.  {Laughter  and  applause.)  You  lau^h,  but  I  am 
telling  you  the  facU.  The  by-products  from  making  the  bitu- 
minous gas  were  so  valuable  at  that  time  that  they  paid  all  the 
expense,  interest  and  depreciation  of  plant,  and  the  gas  in  the 
holder  cost  nothing  butdiftributlonand  collection  of  accounts. 
Metres,  of  course,  are  charged  by  rent  there.  In  proportion  to 
the  size  of  our  metre  they  charge  us  18  pence  or  half  a  crown 
or  two  shillings,  so  that  does  enter  into  consideration,  and 
inside  our  premises  our  pipes  are  all  our  own,  so  that  the  dis- 
tribution t^sts  from  a  shilling  to  14  pence  per  day  according 
to  the  district,  and  we  get  good  gas,  16  candle  power  gas, 
which,  with  the  Welsbach  light,  would  give  us  the  best  part  of 
50  with  a  3-ft.  consumption.  We  get  gas  supplied  for  10  pence 
per  1000  ft.  and  5  per  cent,  discount  for  cash  in  quarterly  ac- 
count. But  at  the  same  time  we  were  using  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  gas  for  a  process  which  we  carried  on  in  our  works  ; 
that  was  for  the  welding  of  steel  tubes.    We  made  tubes  of 
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varying  diameter,  from  20  in.  to  60  in.,  and  these  varied  in 
tiiickness  from  j'j  in.  to  J  in.,  and  we  welded  these  with  the 
ordinary  coal  gas,  and  our  gas  bill  ran  from  £6,000  to  £7,000 
!i  year,  and  it  came  to  a  pretty  heavy  item.  I  got  hold  of  this 
water-gas  process  as  it  was  made  in  Germany  at  the  time,  and 
I  saw  that  it  seemed  a  very  good  heating  medium,  very  cheap- 
ly produced,  and  we  went  in  for  a  plant  there.  The  plant  was 
a  magnificent  success  so  far  as  we  were  concerned.  It  reduced 
our  gas  bill  from  between  £6,000  and  £7,000  to  just  over 
i'l.OOO  a  year — fuel,  interest,  depreciation,  labor,  distribution, 
everything  concerned,  came  over  just  £1,000  a  year,  or  some- 
thing under  one-sixth  of  what  we  paid  before.  That  gas  cost 
us  on  an  average  about  threepence  halfpenny  per  1,(X)0  cub. 
ft.  We  made  only  water  gas  ;  but  we  got  no  by-products, 
and  therefore  it  cost  us  nothing  in  the  holder.  In  the  water- 
gas  business  there  are  no  by-products.  You  simply  consume 
your  fuel  right  away  there  m  the  blowing-up  process  or  in  the 
cooling-down  process,  wherein  you  inject  steam  and  produce 
carbonic  acid  first  of  all  at  the  top,  dissociating  the  water  into 
its  constituent  parts  of  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen.  That  car 
bonic  acid  in  going  down  to  a  lowei  temperature  parts  with  its 
atom  of  oxygen  and  absorbs  an  atom  of  carbon  and  becomes 
carbonic  oxiofe,  and  that  passes  to  the  scrubber,  where  it  is 
cleaned,  and  then  to  the  holder.  That  was  the  gas  with  which 
we  reduced  our  expenses  from  £6,000  to  £1,000  a  year.  We 
went  further  than  that  by  experiment,  and  after  we  had  made 
our  water  gas,  which  took  us  for  a  period  of  about  10  minutes, 
we  used  to  blow  the  generator  hot  for  10  minutes  with  a  press- 
ure of  air  of  16  in.  or  17  in.  water  column.  We  then  shut  the 
air  off  from  the  bottom,  shut  the  st«am  in  at  the  top,  blew 
down  through  that  and  produced  water  Kas.  Rut  that  water 
gas  was  produced  for  only  a  period  of  four  minutes.  After 
tliat  they  began  to  get  an  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  gas 
which  would  have  cost  too  much  to  remove,  and  therefore  we 
thought  four  minutes  sufficient.  After  the  four  minutes'  blow 
we  turned  our  valves  the  other  way,  and  we  went  on  produc- 
ing hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  and  then  look  the  carbonic 
acid  out  and  got  pure  hydrogen.  We  used  this  in  water  gas. 
The  ordinary  producer  gas  which  we  used  in  our  Siemens  fur- 
naces for  the  production  of  steel  plates  was  produced  in  a  some- 
what similar  manner,  only  it  was  continuous.  There  we  had 
a  cylindrical  column  of  fuel  about  4  ft.  in  diameter  and  12  ft. 
high,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  what  we  call  a  trumpet  pipe,  a 
pipe  that  was  trumpet-mouthed  at  the  top,  and  into  that  came 
a  jet  of  steam.  This  jet  of  steam,  at  60  lbs.  pressure  blowing 
into  the  pipe,  introduced  a  strong  current  of  air,  so  that  we  got 
about  8  in.  of  pressure  below  the  fire,  for  there  were  no  bars. 
Tlie  fire  was  simply  carried  on  a  brick  column  of  fire-brick, 
but  it  left  an  annulus  around  this  column  through  which  the 
air  could  pass  by.  With  that  producer  we  got  a  gas  which 
gave  us  30  per  cent,  of  carbonic  oxide  and  5,  6,  or  7  per  cent, 
of  hydrogen  and  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  olefiant  gases 
which  were  hardly  valuable.  After  that  we  went  in  for  other 
experimental  busmess.  and  came  on  to  the  oil  engine  which 
was  the  subject  that  Mr.  Richmond  has  kindly  fastened  on  to 
me  to-night.  In  the  oil  engine  we  have  a  machine  which 
works  wiih  the  ordinary  petroleum  of  commerce— that  is, 
any  of  the  lighting  oils  wliich  are  in  the  market.  It  will 
also  work  with  the  heavier  oils  up  to  the  specific  gravity  of 
.9.  and  it  will  work  with  an  oil  having  a  flash  point  of  any- 
thing that  the  ordinary  oils  have  and  up  to  320°  F.  Now,  an 
oil  of  320°  F.  is  a  pretty  strong  oil.  The  process  through 
which  this  oil  goes  to  produce  Jts  power  is  as  follows  :  The 
engine  is  provided  at  the  back  of  the  cylinder  with  a  small 
cylindrical  chamber  which  we  call  the  vaporizer.  On  to  this 
vaporizer  is  fixed  a  valve  chamber  which  really  holds  two 
valves  and  which  are  the  governor  valves  of  the  engine  ;  the 
one  opens  inward  to  the  vaporizer,  the  other  opens  by  the 
action  of  the  governor  outward,  and  through  a  small  pipe 
conveys  any  oil  which  is  not  required  back  into  the  tank  from 
which  the  pump  has  drawn  it.  The  rest  of  the  construction 
of  the  engine,  so  far  as  its  communicating  the  power  imparted 
to  it  is  concerned,  is  almost  identical  with  the  gas  engine— a 
trunk  piston  and  connecting-rod  and  crank  shaft ;  on  the 
crank  shaft  a  pair  of  skew  wheels,  the  skew  wheels  driving  a 
lay  shaft — almost  identical  a^ain  with  the  gas  engine — which 
lay  shaft  communicates  motion,  first  to  the  governors  and  then 
to  two  valves,  one  for  the  air  inlet  and  the  other  for  the  ex- 
haust :  the  air  inlet  cam  at  the  same  time  operates  a  small 
pump  from  |  in.  to  IJ  in,  in  diameter  according  to  the  powerof 
the  engine  to  be  developed,  and  this  pump  has  a  stroke  which 
can  be  adjusted  by  the  regulation  of  the  screw— that  is,  the 
oil  pump— so  that  the  amount  of  oil  which  is  injected  into  the 
vaporizer  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  power  the  engine  re- 
quiri-s.  Suppose  you  are  running  the  engine  at  half  power,  you 
"in  the  [uimp  at  half  stroke  ;  if  you  are  running  the  engine  at 
full  power,  you  run  the  pump  at  full  stroke — that  is,  if  you  know 


you  are  going  to  do  so.  But  if  you  are  running  the  engine  at  full 
power  and  throw  off  half  the  machine,  the  governor  will  do 
that ;  but  the  effect  will  not  be  so  perfect  as  if  you,  knowing 
what  you  want,  reduce  it  yourself.  The  exhaust  valve  has  a 
double  cam  very  similar  to  the  gas  engine,  by  which  a  portion 
of  the  compression  can  be  released  when  starting  the  engine. 
Now,  in  operating  the  engine  you  begin  by  beating  the  vapor- 
izer with  a  lamp,  an  ordinary  parafflne  lamp  with  a  circular 
wick  to  which  a  small  fan  is  attached,  producing  for  the  time 
being  a  little  petroleum  forge.  It  takes  5  to  10  minutes  to 
heat  that  vaporizer.  The  only  process  is  to  fill  the  lamp  and 
turn  the  fan-handle.  As  soon  as  it  is  hot  enough  it  is  knocked 
by  a  cock  on  the  cylinder,  and  you  can  turn  your  fly-wheel 
and  your  engine  goes  oS  at  full  cock  ;  it  is  ready  immediately, 
and  It  goes  off  at  full  power  then  and  there,  governing  itself 
as  the  governors  dictate.  The  governing  is  brought  about  by 
the  distention  of  the  governor  balls  acting  on  a  lever  which 
depresses  the  second  valve  that  I  spoke  about  in  the  little  valve 
chamber  on  the  vaporizer,  so  that  the  oil  which  is  pumped  up 
and  which  is  in  constant  supply  is  rejected  from  the  vaporizer 
—never  allowed  to  enter  it,  because  the  first  valve  has  a  slight 
spring  on  it  of  an  ounce  to  the  square  inch,  and  if  the  upper 
valve  is  op>en  you  can  readily  realize  that  as  there  is  an  escape 
to  the  oil  it  will  not  even  open  with  that  an  ounce  to  the  square 
inch,  so  that  the  power  lost  is  enough  to  pump  a  good  deal  less 
than  half  a  thimbleful  of  oil  and  return  it  to  the  vaporizer. 
Immediately  on  starting  the  lamp  goes  out.  By  that  I  mean 
that  we  have  got  to  such  a  gauge  that  the  lamps,  if  properly 
filled,  will  run  just  long  enough  to  heat  the  vaporizer  to  the 
right  temperature,  and  will  be  burned  out  at  that  time.  In 
England,  when  our  experts  go  out  to  teach  anybody  there  to 
start  engines,  they  say  to  the  men,  '  Tou  just  work  that  han- 
dle gently  until  that  lamp  goes  out.'  We  have  no  lamp,  we 
have  no  tube,  we  have  no  electricity,  but  the  continual  com- 
bustion of  the  oil  in  the  vaporizer  restores  to  the  vaporizer  the 
heat  which  has  been  extracted  by  the  vaporization  of  the  oil 
and  the  heating  of  the  air  necessary  to  prcxluce  the  subsequent 
explosion.  These  engines  have  been  running  continuously  for 
two  months,  day  and  night,  without  stopping,  without  any 
hitch  whatever,  and  the  higher  the  work  that  is  taken  out  of 
the  engine  up  to  full  power,  the  better  the  engine  works. 
At  very  low  powers  the  engine  will  want  a  little  nursing  per- 
haps, Itut  at  lull  power  she  will  work  right  along.  We  start 
our  engine  at  5.30  in  the  morning,  and  the  men  come  in  at  six 
o'clock,  and  she  is  never  looked  at  again  except  when  the  man 
goes  in  at  dinner-time  and  oils  her.  and  at  half-past  five  when 
he  goes  to  stop  her,  and  there  is  no  outside  flame,  no  exposed 
red  heat  or  dangerous  flame  of  any  sort  about  the  engine. 

A  Member :  What  do  you  tav&n  by  nursing  ? 

Mr.  WUdy  :  I  mean  this  :  that  if  the  engine  has  to  run  light 
for  five  or  six  hours — which  I  suppose  no  sane  man  would  do 
under  ordinary  circumstances — it  is  possible  that  he  may  want 
to  put  a  little  brake  on  to  the  engine,  or  something  of  that  sort 
—to  put  a  little  work  on  her. 

Mr.  IloUinray :  Is  there  any  residuum  in  the  cylinder  ? 

Mr.  WiUiy :  None  whatever.  We  have  run  her  for  two 
months,  and  there  is  not  as  much  as  you  could  wipe  oS  with 

your  hand. 

Mr.  OOerlin  Smith  :  What  was  the  efficiency  of  the  various 
sizes  in  fuel  per  H.P.  hour,  rating  the  oil  at  the  same  price  as 
coal? 

Mr.  WiUiy :  I  can  hardly  give  you  that  here.  The  consump- 
tion runs  about  i  of  a  pint  of  American  Daylight  or  Water 
White  per  H.P.  on  all  sizes  of  engines.  It  runs  a  little  lower, 
but  only  a  little  lower,  on  the  larger  engines  than  on  the  smaller 
ones.  The  very  small  ones  will  run  to  a  pint.  There  is  a 
greater  loss  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  engine  itself.  I  am 
giving  you  per  brake  H.P.  in  that  case,  not  I.H.P.  We  sell 
the  engine  on  the  power  which  the  purchaser  is  going  to  get 
off  the  fly  wheel.  He  doesn't  care  what  the  power  is  in  the 
cylinder.  He  wants  what  he  will  get  off  the  fly-wheel.  A 
16  HP.  engine  uses  just  .8  of  a  pint. 

T/u  Chairman  :  Mr.  Burchard,  yours  u.ses  about  a  pound  of 
carbon  ? 

Mr.  Burdiard  :  Yes,  sir,  about  a  pound  of  carbon  in  the  gas. 

The  Chairman:  A  pint  weighs  about  a  pound.  Your  J  Im- 
perial would  weigh  about  a  pound  °: 

Mr.  Wildy  :  Yes,  that  is  so,  sir.  In  Russia  they  are  adopt- 
ing these  engines,  and  we  cannot  keep  pace  with  them.  With 
us  in  England  it  is  a  matter  of  consideration,  because  the  oil, 
which,  I  understand,  you  give  about  7  cents  a  gallon  for,  costs 
us  about  sixpence  halfpenny  a  gallon.  They  are  doing  won- 
derfully well  with  the  engines  over  there.  Every  class  of 
power  user  is  adopting  them  to  the  rejection  of  all  steam  en- 
gines up  to  50  or  60  HP.  They  are  in  the  hands  of  stablemen, 
gardeners,  coachmen,  all  sorts  of  people  who,  after  they  are 
once  instructed,  know  what  to  do. 
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Mr.  Perry :  How  about  the  noise  from  the  explosion  ?  Is  it 
less  than  from  the  gas  engine  ? 

Mr.  Wildy  :  The  pressures  in  the  oil  engine  are  rather  lower. 
In  the  Scotch  gas  I  have  hud  as  much  as  210  lbs.  initial  press- 
ure in  the  gas  engine.  The  consequence  is  that  the  terminal 
pressure  is  so  high  thai  the  exhaust  end  becomes  noisy.  What 
18  your  engine  pressure  ?    (To  Mr.  Burchanl.) 

Mr.  Burehard  :  About  180  lbs. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith :  About  what  is  the  price  of  this  engine 
compared  with  engines  of  like  power,  after  the  40  per  cent,  is 
taken  off  ? 

Mr.  Wildy  :  I  am  afraid  you  have  got  on  the  wrong  track. 
Mr.  Richmond  was  not  alluding  to  our  engine.  We  do  not 
do  business  that  wav  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Oberlin  Smith  :  We  want  to  get  the  300  p<'r  cent. 

Mr.  Wildy:  Three  hundred  per  cent.— that  is  nearer  the 
mark.     I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen. 

Dr.  Emery :  I  think  we  are  all  grateful  to  the  gentleman  for 
his  very  complete  description  of  the  apt^aratus.  But  I  would 
Hkc  to  ask  a  question  which  has  occurred  to  me.  I  cannot  see 
how  you  can  pump  the  air  into  a  hot  chamber  and  let  part  of 
it  nm  out  without  some  danger  of  explosion.  I  suppose  that 
the  stroke  of  the  pump  is  timed  so  as  to  put  that  into  the  cham- 
ber at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Wildy :  That  is  a  matter  that  I  evidently  missed.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  oil  is  injected  into  the  cylinder  on  the  outward 
stroke  of  the  piston  while  it  is  drawing  air  in,  and  if  the  gov- 
ernor at  that  moment  says,  "  You  shall  not  have  any  more  oil," 
it  rejects  the  remainder  of  the  oil,  the  back  pressure  closes, 
and  the  rest  of  the  oil  goes  back  into  the  tank.  The  oil  which 
has  gone  into  the  vaporizer  has  gone  in  at  a  period  of  suction. 
I  dare  say  if  we  could  get  a  very  light  scale  in  the  indicator  we 
could  show  very  low  vacuum  there. 

Dr.  Emery :  Where  does  it  go— the  oil '  Does  it  go  first 
into  the  cylinder  or  into  the  hot  chamber  ? 

Mr.  Wildy :  Into  the  hot  chamlier.  It  never  goes  into  the 
cylinder.  The  explosion  only  goes  into  the  cylinder.  The 
hot  chamber  is  a  little  Stilton  cheese  joined  on  to  the  main 
cylinder  by  a  small  rectangular  neck,  so  that  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  tlie  vapor  oil  ever  gets  into  the  cylinder  until  the 
compression  stroke  comes  on.  and  at  that  point,  owing  to  the 
compression  and  the  temperature  of  the  vaporizer,  the  explo- 
sion takes  place  and  the  impulse  is  given  to  the  engine,  and  it 
is  I)y  that  particular  arrangement  of  adjusting  to  each  engine 
the  exact  capacity,  the  vaporizer  and  the  temperature  of  the 
vaporizer,  that  we  get  our  explosion  just  at  the  right  moment. 
Unfortunately  1  have  not  any  diagram  with  me. 

Mr.  Jesse  S7mth :  What  maintams  the  temperature  of  the 
generator  ? 

Mr.  iriWy ;  Tlie  continual  combustion  of  the  oil. 

Mr.  Smith  :  WhereabouU  ? 

Mr.  Wildy :  In  the  vaporizer.    There  is  no  generator.    It  is 
nothing  but  a  vaporizer. 
,.  Mr:  Smith  :  Tliere  is  a  fire  inside  ? 

Mr.  Wildy :  No,  sir,  there  is  no  fire  inside.  It  is  such  a 
black  heat  that  it  would  only  just  melt  tin. 

Mr.  Smith :  What  maintains  that  temperature  ? 

Mr.  Wildy:  The  combustion  of  the  oil. 

Mr.  Smith  :  But  the  combustion  takes  place  in  the  cylinder 
of  the  engine. 

Mr.  WiUly :  No,  sir  ;  it  takes  place  in  this  vaporizer  and 
communicates  by  this  little  narrow  neck. 

In  answer  to  a  question  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Wildy  said 
further : 

"  With  gas  at  two  shillings  per  1,000  ft.  we  run  rather 
cheaper  with  the  oil  even  at  sixpence  halfpenny.  The  gas-en- 
gine makers  will  tell  you  that  they  use  14,  16,  18  cub.  ft.  to 
the  H.  P.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  will  use  35  to  30  cub.  ft. 
in  regidar  work.  But  with  the  producer  gas  you  will  use  at 
the  very  least  90  to  100  cub.  ft.  of  gas,  and  then  you  have 
always  to  provide  an  attendant  to  the  pnxluccr  and  the  steam 
boiler,  and  you  have  got  a  great  deal  more  plant  to  put  <lown 
for  that  gas  engine  than  the  oil  engine.  When  you  come  to 
take  Into  consideration  the  depreciation  on  the  first  cost  and 
labor,  you  get  a  cheaper  engine  with  the  oil  engine  than  with 
the  producing  gas  engine." 

A  Member  :  Wliat  causes  the  explosion  in  the  vaporizer  ? 

Mr.  Wildy  :  The  temperature  of  the  vaporizer  and  tlie  com- 
pression of  the  mixture.  Tliere  is  no  electric  spark,  no  flame, 
no  ignition  tube.  There  is  nothing  after  you  have  ona;  start- 
ed the  engine  but  the  temperature  of  the  vaporizer.  If  there 
is  any  gentleman  who  doubts  at  all  what  I  am  saying  to-night, 
if  he  will  visit  the  Delavergne  Company's  works,  where  they 
have  got  one  of  these  engines,  Mr.  Uichmond  will  be  only  too 
pleased  to  let  him  see  that  engine  running,  and  show  him  that 
there  is  nothing  whatever  but  the  temperature  of  the  vaporizer 
and  the  compression  to  produce  that.     To  prove  to  you  that  i- 


is  the  compression,  we  use  a  different  amount  of  compression 
for  American  oil  from  what  we  use  for  Russian  oil,  and  the 
engines  are  all  adapted,  so  that  you  can  make  an  engine  here 
to  day  and  use  it  on  Daylight  oil,  and  send  it  to  Russia  to-mor 
row,  and  by  altering  it  in  a  little  matter  which  will  take  per- 
haps seven  minutes  you  can  use  it  with  Russian  oil.  Tin 
Russian  oil  requires  25  to  30  per  cent,  more  compression  than 
the  American  oil. 

The  Chairman:  Have  you  determined  the  temperature  of 
the  ignition  there  with  the  power  you  are  running  at  ? 

Mr.  Wildy  :  It  does  not  matter  what  the  temperature  is  pro- 
vided it  is  not  below  400°.  We  find  that  at  400— the  melting 
point  of  tin— we  could  start  any  engine  with  any  oil. 

Mr.  Ilolloiray  :  As  we  understand  it,  the  oil  lies  in  the  vapor- 
izer until  the  compression  raises  the  temperature. 

Mr.  Wildy :  No,  sir.  The  Instant  it  is  in  the  vaporizer  it  is 
vapor  because  our  vaporizer  is  at  black  red  heat.  The  com- 
pression will  increase  the  temperature  a  little,  of  course,  but  it 
will  not  be  a  very  great  matter.  We  put  a  block  of  tin  on 
there  ;  the  moment  that  melts  that  is  the  proper  point  to  start 
the  engine. 

Then  followed  a  desultory  discussion  of  no  special  value, 
with  which  the  evening  closed. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  May  8. 
when  Mr.  F.  W.  Dean  will  read  a  paper  on  the  Efficiency  of 
the  Compound  Locomotive. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


Electric  Light  Unreliable.— The  Midland  Railway  of  Eng 
land  has  been  forced  to  abandon  the  electric  lighting  system, 
with  which  several  of  its  trains  have  been  equippai,  on  ac- 
count of  its  unreliability  and  expensiveness.  The  trains  will 
hereafter  be  illuminated  by  Pintsch  gas.  The  electric  system 
furnished  a  beautiful  light ;  but  unfortunately  the  efforts  of 
the  mechanical  department  of  the  road  to  perfect  it  sufficiently 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  service  were  unavailing. 

Stay-bolt  Broken  at  Two  Places.— The  engravings,  figs. 
1,  2  and  3,  represent  a  stay-bolt  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  David  Holtz, 
of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  which,  as  shown,  when 
taken  out  of  the  boiler  was  broken  at  lM>th  A  and  B.  Fig.  2 
is  an  end  view  of  the  fracture  at  A.  and  fig.  3  a  similar  view 
at  B.  The  bolt  was  screwed  into  the  plate  and  wjls  broken 
at  B,  the  portion  remaining  in  the  *plate  not  being  shown. 


/    ,;  Fig.  2.         '  Fig.  3. 

STAY-BOLT  BKOKBN  IN  TWO  PLACES. 

This  break  wjis  an  old  one,  and  complete.  The  frac- 
ture at  A,  however,  was  not  entirely  complete  when  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  boiler,  a  small  area  of  bright,  freshly  broken 
metal  being  shown  just  above  the  centre  in  fig.  2.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  assign  any  satisfactory  cause  for  these  two  breakages. 
Have  any  of  our  readers  observed  similar  instances  ? 

Aerial  Tramway  over  Niagara.— A  bill,  it  is  reported,  has 
been  sent  to  Albany,  and  will  Xm  inlriHluccd  into  the  Legisla- 
ture, authorizing  a  company  to  erect  a  tower  and  landing 
place  in  tlie  Slate  Reservation  Park  for  a  scheme  which  all 
right-minded  people  ought  to  condemn.  The  company  pro- 
poses to  carry  tourists  across  the  Niagara  River  over  the  brink 
of  the  cataract  and  30  ft.  above  the  raging  waters.  A  double 
set  of  cables  will  be  stretched  from  the  towers  in  the  Cana- 
dian and  American  parks,  with  a  supporting  tower  on  Goat 
Island.  On  these  cables  cage-like  cars  will  be  suspended  by 
trolleys  and  operated  by  electricity  from  the  American  side. 
The  aerial  line  will  follow  along  the  brink  of  the  American 
Falls  to  Goat  Island,  and  thence  to  the  Canadian  shore,  form- 
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ing  a  cord  to  the  bow  of  the  Horse  Shoe  Falls.  The  floors  of 
the  cars  will  be  perforated  to  allow  visitors  to  look  below,  and 
the  side  views  will  also  bo  unobstructed.  It  gives  one  a  desire 
to  perforate  the  bodies  of  the  projectors  of  this  scheme  merely 
to  read  about  it.  Are  there  to  be  no  places  on  earth  exempt 
from  the  invasion  of  the  trolley  7 

Rack-rail  Roads. — According  to  The  Engineer  there  are 
up  to  the  present  time  19  railways  usin^  the  Abt  sprstem, 
with  a  total  length  of  207.55  miles,  of  which  105.77  mdes  are 
supplied  with  rack-rail.  Fourteen  of  these  railways  are  in 
Europe,  two  in  South  America,  one  in  Japan,  one  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  one  in  Manitou  &  Pike's  Peak  Railway,  in 
the  United  States.  The  Indian  Engineer  says  that  in  addition 
to  this  26  railways  using  the  "  Ladder"  or  Marsh  rack  have 
\>een  built.  These  have  a  total  length  of  100.59  miles,  partly 
rack  and  partly  adhesion,  of  which  21  are  in  Europe,  two  in 
Brazil,  one  in  Sumatra,  and  two  in  the  United  States — viz., 
the  Mt,  Washington  Railway  and  the  Mt.  Desert  Railway. 


that  the  masters'  association  shall  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  men 
such  arrears  of  pay  as  have  been  withheld  from  them,  under 
the  agreement,  whether  with  the  consent  of  the  men  or  other- 
wise ;  that  Mr.  Rees  was  at  liberty  to  employ  or  discbarge 
such  men  as  he  deemed  fit,  and  that  he  therefore  be  not  called 
upon  to  reinstate  all  or  any  of  them,  but  that  the  men  dis- 
placed should  not  be  put  to  any  disadvantage  in  obtaining 
employment.  It  is  also  recommended  that  in  future  differ 
ences  the  negotiations  should  .be  confined  to  the  authorized 
officials  of  the  two  societies. 


Tube-Beading  Machine 
road.  — Among  the  special 
shops  of  the  Philadelphia 
Pa.,  for  use  at  that  point, 
trated  in  the  accompanying 
down  at  the  fire-box  end  to 
ed  a  trifle  at  the  smoke-box 
Formerly  the  beaduig  was 


Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail- 
tools  that  have  been  built  at  the 
&  Reading  Railroad,  at  Reading, 
is  the  tube-beading  machine  illus- 
engraving.  The  tubes  are  beaded 
take  a  copper  ferrule,  and  expand- 
end  to  avoid  too  much  rolling  out. 
done  ao  as  to  form  a  shoulder,  but 


TUBE  BEADtNQ  MACHINE,  READING  SHOPS,  PHILADELPHIA  St,  READING  RAILROAD. 


Practicable  Arbitration.— The  following  account  of  the 
way  in  which  a  dispute  between  men  and  their  employers 
was  settled  in  Liverpool  will  indicate  the  beneficent  results  of 
arbitration  when  each  side  is  disposed  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
other,  and  when  each  is  represented  by  intelligent  and  just 
arbitrators : 

For  some  days  in  January  a  carters'  strike  had  been  immi- 
nent in  Liverpool,  as  a  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  the 
Liverpool  Cartowners*  Association  (Limited)  and  the  Mersey 
Quay  and  Railway  Carters'  Union.  It  was  feared  that  the 
trade  of  the  port  would  be  greatly  hampered,  the  union  carters 
numbering  about  3,000.  "The  dispute  arose  out  of  an  alleged 
breach  by  Mr.  Joseph  Rees,  an  employer,  of  an  agreement 
entered  into  in  1892  between  the  two  organizations  in  regard 
to  payment  for  overtime.  The  men  gave  a  week's  notice,  to 
terminate  on  Saturday  last.  In  the  mean  time,  as  a  result  of 
negotiations,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the  points  at  issue  to 
arbitration.  Messrs.  George  II.  Cox  (Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Liverpool  Board  of  Conciliation)  and  William  Chadwick  were 
the  arbitrators  selected,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool 
acted  as  umpire.  The  finding  of  this  tribunal  was  announced 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Town  Hall  on  Saturday  to  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  disputing  organizations.  The  award  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  agreement  has  not  been  strictly  adheied  to ; 


this  practice  has  been  abandoned.  The  engraving  illustrates 
both  the  forge  in  which  the  tulies  are  heated  and  the  beading 
machine.  The  latter  stands  directly  back  of  the  fire,  and  is 
driven  by  a  2-in.  belt  running  on  the  pulleys  shown  at  the  rear. 
By  following  the  lever  action  from  the  treadle  at  the  front  of 
the  forge  to  the  application  of  the  pressure  on  the  tube  it  will 
be  found  that  a  very  heavy  downward  pressure  is  brought  to 
I)ear  upon  the  tube,  which  is  slipped  over  the  lower  mandril, 
by  the  roller  on  the  upper  sliaft.  When  the  tube  has  been 
heated  the  workman  simply  slips  it  over  the  lower  mandril, 
bears  down  on  the  treadle,  and  in  a  few  turns  the  beading  is 
finished.  A  similar  macliine  is  used  at  another  forge  for  weld- 
ing the  ends  on  to  tubes. 

The  New  Torpcdo-Boats.— The  Naval  Construction  Board, 
consisting  of  Chief  Constructor  Hichborn.  Engineer-in-Chief 
Melville,  and  Commodores  Sampson  and  Chadwick,  which 
has  under  consideration  the  various  bids  opened  February  19 
for  three  sea  going  torpedo-boats,  has  made  'five  alternate  rec- 
ommendations to  Secretary  Herbert,  as  follows  : 

First— All  three  boats  might  be  awarded  to  the  Columbian 
Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  at  their  bid  of  |97.500  each  for  the 
three  boats. 

Second— Two  to  the  same  company  at  their  bid  of  $103,000 
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each,  and  the  other  to  the  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Francisco, 
at  1135,000. 
Thirl— Two  to  the  Columbian  Iron  Worlts  at  f  103.000  each 


cutters  of  the  gears  almost  meet.  Through  this  point  passes 
the  iron  or  steel  bar  at  white  heat.  The  gears  revolve  rapidly, 
turning  out  3  to  4  yds.  of  chain  per  second.     The  iron  bar 


MACHINE  FOR  ROLUNO  CHAINS. 


and  one  to  the  Herreshoffs  of  Newport  at  |ill3,850,  the  latter 
boat  guaranteed  to  have  a  speed  of  25  Itnots,  all  the  others 
having  but  24^,  according  to  the  original  specifications. 

Fourth— One  to  the  Columbian  Iron  Worlis  at  $107,000,  one 
to  the  Union  Iron  Worlis  at  ^!135,000,  and  one  to  Hugh  Ram- 
sey, of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  at  |126,000. 

Fifth— Two  to  the  Columbiiin  Iron  Works  at  sJlOS.OOO  each, 
and  to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  to  buihi 
a  240  ton  boat  with  a  guaranteed  8pee<l  of  28  knots  for  1(243,000. 

The  latter  vessel  would  be  100  tons  larger  than  the  others, 
and  her  completion,  including  equipment,  could  not  be  ac- 
complislied  without  exceeding  the  appropriation  allowed  for 
tlic  three  vessels,  the  amount  available  for  theii  construction 
and  equipment  being  only  |450,000. 

The  Construction  Board  decided  that  none  of  the  special 
designs  submitted  to  tlie  department,  some  of  which  involved 
lironze  hulls  and  aluminum  bracing,  were  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, and  determined  that  the  departmental  specifications  for 
all  steel  vessels  should  prevail.  The  supplemental  bid  file<l 
last  Saturday  from  the  Herreshoffs,  guaranteeing  a  25-knot 
boat,  will  probably  be  among  tljose  accepted. 

Machine-Rolled  Chains.— Mr.  J.  C.  Monaghan,  the  United 
States  Consul  at  C'hemnitz,  has  sent  in  a  report  to  the  State 
Department  regarding  the  machine  for  rolling  chains.  We 
reproduce  the  engravings  accompanying  the  report,  and  the 
report  itself  in  full  : 

' '  A  recent  invention  of  rolls  for  making  chains  seems  destined 
to  revolutionize  the  whole  trade  of  iron  and  steel-chain  mak- 
ing. It  does  away  with  the  welded  joint  and  secures  uni- 
formity, rapidity,  and  increased  strength  in  construction.  It 
was  brought  to  my  attention  during  an  investigation  of  tin 
rolling.  The  new  machine  resembles  somewhat  the  machine 
or  roll  that  sinks  impressions  in  hot  or  steamed  wood— i.e.,  its 
mode  of  working  is  similar.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  roll 
(fig.  1),  and,  second,  a  peculiarly  formed  bar  of  iron  (fig.  2). 
The  rolls  are  four  in  number,  and  are  so  situated  and  so 
arranged  that  they  work  simultaneously  on  the  curiouslv 
formed  iron  bar,  cutting  it  into  links.  A  glance  at  fig.  1  will 
reveal  much  more  of  the  modu*  operandi  than  any  description 
in  words  would  do.  The  curves  that  look  like  chain  links 
are  the  highly  tempered— 1.«.,  hardened,  steel  dies  or  cutters. 
The  gears  fit  into  each  other  and  operate  simultaneously  on 
the  four  flanges  of  the  iron  bar.  At  a  point  just  back  of  the 
cross— that  is,  in  front  of  the  gears  of  fig.  1  — the  projecting 


that  goes  in  looking  like  fig.  2  comes  out  looking  lilce  fig.  3. 
By  means  of  tongs,  and  cutters,  and  moulds  fig.  3  is  made  to 
look  like  fig.  4,  in  which  the  links  are  held  together  by  very 
thin  bits  of  iron  which  are  easily  cut.  After  some  little  labor 
in  cleaning  the  links,  the  chain  is  run  into  a  furnace,  heatetl 


¥i%.  2.  Pig  3.  Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 

VARIOUS  STACKS  OF  MACHINE-HOLLKD  CHAINS. 

red,  and  then  run  through  rolls  to  give  its  links  the  shape 
seen  in  fig.  5.  It  is  claimed  that  this  machine-made  chain  is 
better  than  the  hand  welded  ;  that  it  does  not  require  wrought 
or  welding  iron,  but  that  it  gives  better  results  with  fused 
irons  and  Kteels. " 
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THE  DETERIORATION  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  AND 
MARINE  BOILERS  DUE  TO  EXPANSION,  AND 
THE  MEANS  OF  LESSENING  THE  SAME.* 


By  IIerr  Lkntz. 


■■'"    (Ooneliidtdfromjtage  168.) 


Tn  some  quarters  the  further  introduction  of  the  stayless 
lioiler  is  regarded  as  dangerous,  or  it  is  advorated  that  the 
corrugated  furnaces  should  be  connected  to  the  outer  shell 
with  stay-bolts,  so  that  a  further  comparison  might  be  made 
later,  since  we  are  not  perfectly  clear  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
deformation  just  mentioned. 

Now,  a  few  moutlis  before  the  accident,  while  a  new  fur- 
nace was  being  put  in  a  boiler  at  Nippes,  I  was  inspecting  it 
and  found  that  the  corrugated  portion  iiad  contracted  so  that 
the  furnace  was  about  1.3  in.  shorter  ou  the  top  and  .4  in. 
sliorter  on  the  bottom  than  it  should  have  been  ;  a  fact  that 
neither  the  maker  of  the  furnace  nor  myself  could  esplaio, 
unless  we  attributed  it  to  imperfect  workmanship. 


According  to  tbe  Schulz-Knaudt  investigations,  we  have 
the  following  rules  for  tlie  compressibility  and  limit  of  elas- 
ticity of  corrugated  flues  : 

1.  The  unit  of  compressibility  for  corrugations  2  in.  deep  is 
.0041  in.  per  foot  of  length,  for  sheets  .39  in.  thick,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  of  20,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  fur- 
nace having  a  diameter  of  37.5  and  41.5  in. 

2.  The  amount  of  compressibility  varies  approximately  with 
the  mean  diameter  of  the  flue,  tbe  thickness  of  metal  remain- 
ing the  same. 

3.  The  amount  of  compressibility  varies  approximatelv  as 
tbe  square  of  tbe  thickness  of  the  metal,  the  diameter  of  the 
flue  remaining  the  same. 

4.  The  amount  of  the  limit  of  elasticity  per  foot  of  length  is 
10  times  as  great  for  a  thickness  of  metal  of  .39  in.  as  the  unit 
given  in  1. 

5.  The  amount  of  the  limit  of  elasticity  per  foot  of  length 
is  independent  of  the  diameter  of  the  flue. 

6.  The  amount  of  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  approximately 
proportional  to  the  thickness  of  the  metal. 

7.  In  corrugated  flues  having  different  depths  of  corruga- 


TABLE  A,- 

-ELASTICITT  AND  LIMIT  OF  ELASTICTTT  OF  FLtTES  WITH  CORRUGATIONS  SO  U.K.  (2  W.)  DEEP. 

Thickneas  of  metal - 

.89 

.1521 

.045 

.41 

.1681 
.043 

.48 

.1849 
.041 

.46 

.2025 

.039 

.47 

.2209 

.0375 

.49 

.2401 

.086 

.SI 

.2601 
.0346 

.58 

.2809 
.0384 

.56 
.3025 

.038 

.S! 

.3249 

.0311 

.59 

.3481 

.030 

.61 

.3721 

.029 

.0022 

68 

S<iiiare  of  mettl  thickness 

"""' 

.8969 

.0881 

Diameters  of  Floes. 

Heaa 
Diameter. 

.005* 

.0047 

.0048 

.0039 

.0036 

.0083 

.cost 

.0028 

.0026 

.0025 

.0023 

29.5-38.5 

31.6 

.0020 

-,         .31.5-35.5 

3:J5 

.0049 

.0044 

.0040 

.0037 

.0034 

.0081 

.0029 

.0027 

.0025 

.0023 

.0022 

.01120 

.0919 

3:J..'>-37.5 

35.5 

.0046 

.0042 

.0638 

.0035 

.wm 

.0029 

.0027 

.0025 

.0023 

.0022 

.0020 

.0019 

.0018 

:i5..5-39.5 

37.5 

.0043 

.0039 

.0036 

.oa« 

.0030 

.0028 

.0026 

.0024 

0022 

.0021 

.0019 

.0018 

.0017 

37.5-41.5 

.39.5 

.0041 

.0037 

.0034 

.0031 

.0039 

.0026 

.0024 

.(xm 

.0021 

.otrjo 

.OOlt* 

.0017 

.0016 

;              .39.5^3.5 

41.5 

.0039 

.0036 

.00.32 

.0030 

.0027 

.00-i5 

.002:5 

.0021 

.0020 

.0019 

.0017 

.0016 

.0015 

41.0  4.^.0 

43.0 

.0038 

.0034 

.0031 

.0028 

.0026 

.0024 

.0022 

.0021 

.0019 

.(018 

.0017 

.0016 

.0015 

4;MV-«7.0 

45.0 

.0036 

.0032 

.oa30 

.0027 

.0025 

.oo-a 

.on«i 

.0020 

.0018 

.0917 

.0016 

.0015 

.0014 

45.0-4H  O 

47.0 

.0034 

.ofei 

.0028 

.0026 

.0024 

.0028 

.0020 

.0019 

.0018 

.0016 

.0015 

.0014 

.0018 

47  0-51.0 

49.0 

.0033 

.0030 

.0027 

.002t 

.002:5 

.0021 

.0019 

.0018 

,0017 

.0016 

.0015 

.0014 

.0018 

49.0-5.3.0 

51.0 

.0OS3 

.0029 

.0026 

.0024 

.0022 

.(1020 

.0019 

.0017 

.0016 

.0016 

.0014 

.0013 

.0018 

51. 0-55.0 

53  0 

.0031 

.0048 

.0025 

.0023 

.0021 

.0080 

.0018 

.0017 

.0016 

.001.-) 

.0014 

.0018 

.0012 

5.3.0^57.0 

5.'..0 

.0029 

.oor 

.0024 

.(083 

.0(K0 

.0019 

.0017 

.0016 

.0015 

.0014 

.0013 

.0012 

.0012 

55.0^59.0 

57.0 

.0028 

.0026 

.0024 

.0021 

.0020 

.0018 

.0017 

.0016 

.0015 

.0014 

.0013 

.0012 

.eon 

TABLE  B.- 

-ELASTICITY  AND  LIMIT  OF 

ELASTICITY  OF  FLUES  WITH  CORRUGATIONS  75  M.M.  (8  IN.)  DEEP. 

.89 

.1521 

.41 
.1681 

.43 

.1849 

.45 
.2025 

.47 
.8309 

.49 

.9401 

.51 
.8601 

.53 
.2809 

.58 
.8085 

.57 
.3249 

.GO 

.3481 

.61 
.8721 

.63 

Siiiiare  of  metal  tbicknes* 

Limit  of  elaeticity 

.3969 

.0732 

.0697 

.0665 

.0624 

.0610 

.0686 

.0616 

.0642 

.0683 

.0505 

.0188 

.0478 

.0457 

DiameterH  of  FloM. 

Mean 
Diameter. 

.0137 

.0124 

.0113 

.0104 

.0095 

.0087 

.0081 

.fl»76 

.0070 

.0«fi5 

.0060 

.0067 

87.5^33.5 

30.5 

.0063 

29..^-35  5 

32.5 

.0129 

.0117 

.0107 

.0097 

.0089 

.0082 

.0076 

.0070 

.0066 

.0060 

.0057 

.0053 

.0051 

31.5^57.5 

.34.5 

.0128 

.0110 

.0101 

.0092 

.0085 

.0078 

.0078 

.0066 

.0063 

.0057 

.0054 

.0051 

.0048 

:i3..'>-39.5 

:J7.5 

.0115 

.0105 

.0095 

.0088 

.0080 

.0074 

.00h7 

.00(3 

.0056 

.0054 

.0052 

.004H 

.0045 

35.5-41.5 

38.5 

.0109 

.0098 

.0090 

.0083 

.0076 

.0070 

.0064 

.0C60 

.0056 

.0052 

.0048 

.0045 

.0043 

37.6-I3.5 

40.5 

.0103 

.0094 

.0085 

.0078 

.0078 

.0066 

.0061 

.0067 

.0(B3 

.0049 

.0046 

.0043 

.0040 

39.5-45.5 

42.5 

.0099 

.0089 

.0082 

.0075 

.0069 

.0063 

.0059 

.0054 

.0051 

.0(M7 

.0044 

.0041 

.0039 

41  0-47.0 

44.0 

.0095 

.0086 

.0078 

.C072 

.0066 

.0061 

.0056 

.0052 

.0048 

.0(146 

.0042 

.00.39 

.0037 

"       .         43.0-49  0 

46.0 

.0090 

.0081 

.0075 

.0068 

.0063 

.0058 

.0053 

.0050 

.0046 

.0043 

.0040 

.0037 

.OOSTi 

45.0-51.0 

4S.0 

.0086 

.0078 

.0072 

.0065 

.0060 

.0066 

.0051 

.0017 

.0044 

.0>41 

.0038 

.0036 

.0084 

'         47.0-53.0 

50.(1 

.0083 

.0076 

.0069 

.0063 

.0058 

.0053 

.0049 

.0045 

.0042 

.0040 

.0087 

.0036 

.0082 

49.0-65.0 

53.0 

.0080 

.0073 

.0066 

.0061 

.oftie 

1    .0051 

.0048 

.0044 

.0041 

.0t«8 

.0035 

.0033 

.0031 

5I.(M)7.0 

TA.O 

.0078 

.0071 

.0064 

.0059 

.0054 

1    .0050 

.0046 

.0043 

.0040 

.00.37 

.0034 

.0038 

.0080 

5:J.O-59.0 

55.0 

.0075 

.0067 

.0063 

.0056 

.0051 

1    .0045 

,  .0044 

.0041 

.0088 

1   .0035 

'  ■■  i — 

sxea 

.0081 

.0029 

According  to  calculations  which  I  will  present  to  you,  it  is 
probable  that  tbe  furnace  was  upset  to  the  amount  of  these 
measurements,  and  must  likewise,  in  accordance  with  other 
measurements,  have  experienced  a  flattening  of  about  4  in., 
though  the  diametrical  measurements  have  unfortunately 
not  been  verifled. 

The  engine  was  in  heavy  express  service  for  three  weeks  in 
this  condition,  and  this  w'as  enough  to  increase  the  flattening 
(to  about  8  in.),  so  that  it  collapsed  under  the  pressure  of  the 
.steam. 

In  calculating  on  the  eflBciency  of  this  boiler,  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  evaporated  about  13,200  lbs.  (1,500 
galls.)  of  water  per  hour  into  steam  of  180  lbs.  pressure. 

From  the  known  investigations  on  elasticity  I  have  calcu- 
lated Table  A  for  a  depth  of  corrugation  of  50  mm.  (2  in.), 
and  Table  B  for  a  depth  of  corrugation  of  75  mm.  (3  in.).  The 
latter  can  make  no  claim  to  alisolute  accuracy,  since  furnaces 
with  that  depth  of  corrugation  are  not  in  demand,  and  I  can 
only  check  tlicm  off  with  tbe  results  obtained  with  corruga- 
tions having  a  depth  of  30  mm.  (1^»,  in.)  and  50  mm.  (2  in.)  ; 
but  it  is  approximately  correct. 

•  Paper  read  before  the  V*rein  fur  EUentuf/iniv/Kl*. :  '-.  .;  !;.  ";■'-): ..'-!, 


tion,  the  amount  of  compressibility  with  the  same  thicknesses 
of  metal  and  the  same  outside  diameters  is  proportional  to  the 
square  of  the  average  depth  of  the  corrugations. 

8.  In  corrugated  flues  with  different  depths  of  corrugations 
the  amount  of  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  proportional  to  the 
average  depth  of  the  corrugations. 

9,  Accordingly,  by  a  comparison  of  three  corrugated  flues, 
wherein  the  outside  diameter  is  Hi  in.  and  the  metal  .40  in. 
thick,  with  corrugations  1^',  in.,  2  in.,  and  3  in.  deep,  we  find 
the  following  state  of  affairs  to  exist : 


( '.  - .     .'..."■■ 
Depth  of       ^Jp-|^«, 
"<""•             tion?. 

■      ■     ■"       1 
Ratiof"  of 
the  Average 
Deptli  of 
Corruga- 
tlous. 

Square  of 
thi><  Ratio. 

Comprent- ! 

"'il-„T   '    Limit  of 
Len.i'hat     =^VX"' 
20,000  ll».         P*'  "• 
Presrare. 

1.2  in.                  .80 
2.0  •■                 1.60 
8.0  •'                 2.60 

.  ■  t  :. 

■■      ''•.'mm.'  '    ■■ 

1 
-          4 

n.B6 

.0010  Id.           .0^6 
.0040  "             .0460 
.0168  ■•             .07*2 
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In  these  tables  the  thickneaa  of  the  metal  is  given  in  the 
top  line  ;  in  the  second  there  is  the  square  of  the  thickness  of 
the  metal  ;  and  in  the  third  the  limit  of  elasticity,  which 
means  the  fraction  of  an  inch  which  a  corrugated  flue  1  ft. 
in  length  must  be  compressed  in  order  to  reach  its  limit  of 
elasticTtr.  This  is  the  same  for  different  diameters  of  flues, 
but  vanes  greatly  with  the  increasing  ihiclsness  of  metal.  In 
the  columns  beneath  these  there  is  given  the  compression 
which  the  various  sizes  of  corrugated  flues  would  experience 
per  foot  of  length  under  a  load  of  30,000  lbs. 

From  this  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  the  corrugated  flue 
stiffens  as  the  thickness  of  the  metal  is  increased,  and  how 
the  elasticity  is  increased  by  making  the  corrugations  3  in. 
deep.  Its  limit  of  elasticity  is  about  twice,  and  its  actual 
elasticity  is  fully  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  flues 
with  corrugations  2  in.  high.  An  accurate  calculation  shows 
that  the  corrugated  flue  on  the  express  engine  of  the  Left- 
Bank-of-the-Rhlne  Railway  was  compressed  about  .37  in.  at 
the  top  and  about  .23  in.  at  the  bottom  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  whereby  the  limit  of  elasticity  was  exceeded  by  about 
.20  m.  at  the  top  and  about  .06  in.  at  the  lx>ttom,  as  is  fully 
set  forth  and  explained  in  the  following  Table  C. 

TABLE  c. 
EqUAUZKD    COMPAKISOH    OF    CoRmi'OATKD    FlUE    BoILBU  IH  WoBKIKO 

Oboeb. 


Dbscriftion  of  Pasts  gw 
ixkomotitk. 


State  Railwati. 


imrr  BAHK-Or-TBE-RHINK.     BAMOTBB 


Express  LoeomotiTe. 


With  Ord- 
inary Cor- 
rugHted 
Flue*. 


1  Depth  of  cormgatloos io . 

g  Steam  pressnre.  .lb«.  per  gq.  in. 

8  Outside  diameter  of  flues in 

4JThlckne»8  of  metal in. 

siFibre  stress lt».  per  sq  in. 

(|Unit  of  fibre  itresa,  lbs.  per  gq. 
fn 

7  Nomlier  of  cormgalions 

8  Length  of  corranted  portion,  in 

9  Mean  length  offia*  or  fire-box, 

in 

10  Length  of  tabes In. 

11  Number  of  tnbes 

a  Inside  and  outside  diameter  of 

tnbes in.  1 

13  Sectional   area  of  tube  metal, 

•q.  in 

M  Heating  surface  of  flre-)>oz,  sq.l 

ft i 

15  Heating  surface  of  flre-tH)!    in| 

per  cent,  of  toul  II.  P  

16  Healing  surface  of  tul>e8,  sq.  ft 

17  "  "        total  ..  sq.  ft. 

ISGrate  area ■<!- 't. 

IS  Length  of  grate,  inclnding  fire- 
brick       in.  I 

ao  Length  of  combiution  chamber, 
in 

il  Maximnm  coal  consamption  per 
hoar  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  area, 
lbs 

32  Maximum  coal  consumption  peri 

hoar  for  the  whole  grate,  lbs. 

83  Maximum  eTaporatioa.  lbs | 

84  "  "  fire-box, 
per  cent,  of  whole 

85  Hazimnni  evaporation,    tnbe«,i 

per  cent,  of  whole ' 

86  Maximum  svaporatioo,  fire-lx>x, 

lbs I 

37  Maximum    evaporation,  tubes, 

lbs 

88  Maximnm  eraporation,flre-box,' 

per  sq.  It ...  .lbs.' 

39  Maximum    eraporation,  tnbes, 

per  sq.  R lbs. 

30  Tcmperatnreof  steam,  Fahr 

31  Mean   temperature  of  fire  Imi, 

Fahr 

Xi  Mean  temperature  of  tubes, 
Fahr 

33  Mean  temperature  of  outer  shell 

Fahr 

S4  Average  difference  of  tempera- , 
ture  between  corrugated  flue 
and  shell Falir.' 

35  Average  difference  in  tempera- 

tore  between  tnbes  and  shell  j 
Fahr 

36  Relative  expan-ion  of  fire-box, 

in I 


2 

8)0 
47.4 
.KO 
7,950 

6,800 

19 

113.00 

133.00 

118  11 

841 


With 


With       With     , 

Elastic!     Deep      I    „„„ 

Tube     Corruga- :„f»P^' 
Sheets.  ]    Uons.     ^'"-oox. 


8      1 
210    i 
45.3 

.56  ; 

7,050     1 

6,970 
14 
88.33 

11«.15 

143.70 

194 


<S-1.4fi 

8-1.77 

140.83 

108.18 

118.4 

96.0 

11.9 
874.6 
99.1.0 

81.5 

8.8 
1077.8 
1175.5 
19  4 

88.6 

00.4 

43.3 

36.8 

109.6 

109.6 

1,650 
i:J,J00 

1.6S0 
13,800 

41 

84 

59 

66 

5,413 

4,488 

7,788 

8,718 

45.5 

45.5 

88 
387 

8.t 
387 

758 

753 

537 

586 

369 

869 

983 

383 

168 

167 

.38 

.89 

3 

310 
45  3 
.47 
9,500 

6.8C0 

81 

184.80 

136.00 

184.00 

241 

.81-1.61 

189.15 

183.5 

11.87 

10.M.1 

1184.6 

19.4 

86.6 

39.4 

131.9 

1,660 
13,800 

40 

GO 

6.880 
7,980 

8B.4 

7.7  . 
387 

698 

534 

860 


165 
.87 


180 


81  87 

I. S3  5.5 

319 

I  81-1.61 


96.9 

7.5 
1184  0 
1380.0 

84.8 

8M.6 


3,04« 
15.400 

82 


5,083 

10,818 

53.3 

8.6 
374 

798 

533 

357 

436 

166 
.84 


DaecmmoN  or  Pabtb  of 
LocoaoTiVB. 


Statb  Railways. 


UIFT  BAHK-Or-THE-BBINE.     HANOVEB. 


Bxpren  Locomotive. 


WIthOrd 

inary  Cor- 

rngated 

Flaee. 


Relative  expansion  of  tnbes,  in. 

•'  "        l>elow  grates, 

hi 

Relative  expansion  of  8iay-l>olts 
In 

Relative  expansion  below  com- 
bustion chamber  

Total  relative  expansion  of  cor- 
ragaled  flue  and  tubes  at  the 
top 

Total  relative  expan^ion  of  cor- 
rugated flue  and  tubes  at  the 
Imttom . . 

Smallest  diameter  of  boiler,  in. 

Thickness  of  metal in. 

Sertional  area  of  metal,  sq.  in. 

Longitudinal  strain  on  trailer 
from  Kteam   pressure  .     ilx. 

Longitudinal  strain  per  sq.  in. 
of  metal lbs. 

Extension  of  boiler  resnltirg 
from  longitudinal  strain . .  .in 

Excess  of  compression  of  Are- 
box  St  top in 

Excess  of  compression  of  fire- 
box at  bottom ii: 

Compression  of  corrugated  fines 
psr.a.  of  length  at  iO.OOO  lbs. 


.13 
.08 


.11 


.46 


.37 
65 

«7 
136.6 


Total  compression  of  the  whole 
fine in. 

Expansive  pressure  of  the  cor- 
rugated fines  upon  the  tul>es, 

lt>8 

Steam  pressure  upon  the  tube- 
sheet,    deducting    the    tulie 

areas lbs. 

Resultant  pressure  on  tnbes,  lbs 
"      ••      per 

sq.  in.  of  metal        Iim. 

Resultant  pull  on  tnbes lbs 

"  "    "       "       per  sq. 

in.  of  metal Itw. 

Resnltant  shortening  of  tulKs. 

in 

ftesiiltant  lengthening  of  tnbes, 

in  

Excess  ol  compression  of  fire- 

t)ox  at  top..   

Bxce«s  of  compression  of  fire 

box  St  bottom 

Limit  of  elasticity  of  corrugated 

flues  pet  ft.  of  length in 

Limit  of  elasticity  of  the  wtiole 

flue In. 

Limit  of  elasticity  reduced  to  J] 

in 

Limit  of  elasticity  exceeded  at 

the  top in. 

Limit  of  elasticity  exceeded  at 

the  bottom in 

Compression    falling    short    oi 

limit  of  elasticity  at  the  top, 

in 

Compression    falling    short    of 

limit  of  elasticity  at  the  bot 

torn .' in. 

Minimum  necessary  expansion 

for  flexilile  sheet in. 

Maximum  necessary  expansion 

for  flexible  sheet in 


658,577 

656,577 

4,881 

4,8S1 

.013 

.043 

.417 

.407 

.237 

.237 

.0019 

.016:1 

511,656 


340.548 
371.108 

1,995 


.008 


.409 
.3*7 
.030 
.8835 
.1719 
.8371 
.0651 


80 
.37 


With 

Ilastic 

Tnbe- 

Sheets. 

With 
Deep 
Corruga- 
tions. 

.16 

.13 

.02 

.03 

.09 

.06 

.45 

.40 

.88 

65 

.67 

136.6 

.84 
65 

.67 
136.6 

6«,5T7 

658,5n 

With 

Copper 

File  box. 


.17 


.008 


.0083 
.0i59 

511,949 


30!,  694 
309,355 

3,086 


.015 


.393 
.837 
.033 
.2319 
.1350 
.157 
1030 


.94 
.38 


4,831 
.043 
.857 
.197 

.0075 
.0^0 

91,538 

196,?a) 


105,188 
819 


.0055 
.3600 
.197 
.061 
.6844 
.8605 


.0005 
.16% 


.41 

.58 

55 

.55 

95.4 

406,305 

4,260 

.086 

.874 


.40 
.60 


No.  6  shows  the  actual  demands  that  are  made  upon  the 
metal. 

Noa.  7  and  8  are  given  as  they  determine  the  elasticity  and 
limit  of  elasticity. 

No.  15  serves  for  the  calculation  of  Noa.  24  and  25. 

N08.  21  and  23  and  26  and  37  give  the  maximum  coal  con- 
sumption and  the  steam  production  that  obtains  in  actual 
service. 

Nos.  24  and  25  are  calculated  on  the  authority  of  Couche. 

No.  31.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  corrugated  flues  is 
taken  from  Ilirsch's  experiments,  and.  indeed,  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  temperature  of  sheets  covered  with  a  scale  .12  in. 
thick,  the  angle  formed  by  the  lines  II  and  IV  for  .04  in. 
and  .20  in.  of  scale  respectively  is  bisected  by  the  dotted  line, 
and  then  the  line  II  is  lengthened  out  below,  so  that  with  the 
dot  and  dash  prolongations  it  becomes  the  tiasis  of  the  calcu- 
lations (fig.  2,  page  134) ;  but  as  Ilirsch's  figures  were  obtained 
by  experiments  on  open  boilers  and  at  a  temperature  of 
212*  F.,  about  180*  F.  has  been  added  to  these  figures,  as 
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found  to  correspond  to  the  hija^her  temperature  of  the  steam. 
In  the  same  way  as  for  31  the  mean  temperature  of  the  corru- 
gated flues  was  found,  while  for  a  steam  generation  of  56.6 
lbs.  per  square  foot  (see  28)  we  obtain  a  temperature  of  450° 
F.,  and  as  the  steam  temperature  (see  30)  is  387°,  subtracting 
180  leaves  207'  to  be  added,  which  gives  450°  -\-  207°  =  657°  F. 

Xo.  33  is  found  in  the  same  way  as  Nos.  29  and  SO. 

No.  33,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  outer  shell,  is  the  same 
as  the  steam  temperature  given  in  No.  30,  less  about  5  per 
cent. 

No.  36,  the  relative  expansion  of  the  corrugated  flue,  is  cal- 
culated from  No.  34,  the  difference  in  temperature  between 
the  flue  and  the  outer  shell,  the  length  of  the  flue  as  given  in 
No.  9,  and  the  coefficient  tsVv'  ^'^'c''  i^  ^^^^^  '<^''  ^^^  expan- 
sion of  wrought  iron  per  100°  F. 


have 


383  X  132 


As  an  example  for  36,  we 


=  .33  in.  for  the  first  column. 


100  X  1330  /■ 

No.  37  is  calculated  in  the  same  way  from  Nos.  10  and  35, 
168X118  11 

and  is =  .13  in.  for  the  first  column. 

100  X  1530 

No.  38.  The  temperature  of  that  portion  of  the  corrugated 
flue  lying  beneath  the  grates  is  estimated  to  be  about  54°  F. 
higher  than  that  of  the  outer  shell,  we  therefore  obtain  38 

54  X  88.6 

from  No.  19  and  find  it  to  be =  .OiMn.  for  the  first 

100  X  1530 
column. 

No.  40.  The  temperature  of  the  corrugated  flue  in  the  com- 
bustion chamber  is  taken  to  be  the  same,  both  at  the  top  and 
at  the  bottom.     No.  40  is  therefore  calculated  from  Nos.  20 
383  X  43  3 

and  34  as  follows  : =  .107  in.  for  the  first  column. 

100  X  1530 

No.  41  is  found  from  Nos.  36  and  37,  and  is  thus  obtained 
for  the  first  column  .33  +  .13  =  .46  in. 

No.  43  is  derived  from  Noa.  37, 38,  and  40  as  follows  for  the 
first  column. 

No.  4s.  The  expansion  of  the  outer  shell  from  the  steam 
pressure  acting  longitudinally  is  calculated  from  the  fibre 
stress.  No  47  from  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  28,380,000  lbs. 
per  square  inch,  and  the  total  boiler  lengths  as  taken  from 
Nos.  9  and  10.     For  the  first  column  of  No.  48  the  equation 

4821  X  250.11 

is .0425. 

28,380,000 

No.  49.  The  excess  of  compression  at  the  top  of  the  corru- 
gated flue  is  equal  to  No.  41  minus  No.  48.  For  the  first  col- 
umn the  equation  is  .46  —  .043  =  .417  in. 

No.  50  is  equal  to  No.  43  minus  No.  48.  For  the  first  col- 
umn the  equation  is  .27  —  .043  =  .237  in. 

No.  51  is  taken  from  Table  A  with  corrugated  flues  having 
corrugations  2  in.  deep. 

No.  53  is  No.  51  times  No.  8  (divided  by  12)  in  inches. 

No.  53.  The  expanding  pressure  of  the  corrugated  flue  upon 
the  tubes  is  equal  to  the  expansion  of  the  flue  at  the  top. 
No.  49  divided  by  No.  53  and  multiplied  by  30,000.     For  the 

.417  X  30,000 

first  column  the  equation  is =  511,656  lbs. 

.0163 

No.  54  is  calculated  from  the  external  diameter  No.  3,  from 
the  external  diameter  of  the  tubes  No.  18,  the  number  of 
tubes  No.  11,  and  the  steam  pressure  No.  2. 

No.  55  is  equal  to  No.  53  minus  No.  54,  when  No.  53  is 
greater  than  No.  54. 

No.  56  is  calculated  from  Noe.  11,  12,  13,  and  55. 

Nos.  57  and  58  result  from  the  fact  that  No.  54  is  greater 
than  No.  53,  and  is  calculated  in  the  same  way  as  Nos.  55  and 
56. 

No.  59.  The  shortening  is  estimated  from  the  fibre  stress 
No.  56,  from  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  28,380,000,  and  the 
length  of  tubes  No.   10.     For  the  first  column  the  equation 
1925  X  118.11 

becomes  : =  .008  in. 

28,380,000 

No.  60.  The  lengthening  of  the  tubes  is  calculated  in  the 
same  way  as  No.  59. 

No.  61  is  equal  to  No.  49  minus  No.  59,  or  plus  No.  60  in 
case  No.  59  is  zero. 

No.  63  is  equal  to  No.  50,  since  the  compression  for  the 
lower  half  of  the  corrugated  flue  is  so  much  less  than  for  the 
upper,  and  as  this  lower  pressure  is  met  by  the  steam  pressure 
on  the  tube  sheet,  and  it  thus  comes  about  that  no  special 
pressure  is  brousht  against  the  tubes. 

No.  63  is  obtained  from  Table  A  for  the  corrugations  2  in. 
deep,  and  from  Table  B  for  the  corrugations  3  in.  deep. 


No.  64  is  No.  63  multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  corrugations 
No.  8  in  inches,  and  divided  by  12. 

No.  65.  According  to  fig.  3  we  have  placed  the  limit  of 
elasticity  of  wrought  iron  at  60°  F.  at  about  14,835  lbs.  per 
square  inch  of  section,  while  at  between  550°  F.  and  700*  F. 
it  is  only  about  9,000  lbs.  Now,  since  the  corrugated  fiues  in 
service  are  working  at  a  temperature  of  from  550°  to  700°  F., 
and  as  Tables  A  and  B  are  only  calculated  for  60*  F..  it  is 
evident  that  a  limit  of  elasticity  must  be  adopted  for  these 
flues  that  corresponds  to  these  high  temperatures,  since  these 
alone  are  met  with  in  service.  Then,  since  14,835  :  9,000  = 
23 :  14,  we  find  the  true  limit  of  elasticity  corresponding  to 
No.  65  by  multiplying  No.  64  by  iJ,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
.2825  X  14 

first  column,  becomes =  .17l9in- 

23 

Nos.  66  and  68  are  obtained  from  No.  61  minus  No.  65,  and 
will,  therefore,  be  positive  or  negative  according  to  the  value 
of  No.  66  relatively  to  No.  68. 

Nos.  67  and  69  are  obtained  in  the  same  way  from  No.  63 
minus  No.  65. 

No.  70  is  the  minimum  possible  expansion  allowable  with 
the  use  of  a  flexible  tube-sheet. 

No.  71  is  the  maximum  possible  expansion  allowable  with 
the  use  of  a  flexible  tube-sheet. 

Now  my  prop>osition  would  be  that  instead  of  attaching  the 
corrugated  flue  to  a  stiff  ring  we  fasten  it  to  an  elastic  one  at 
the  back  end,  as  shown  in  fig.  16,  page  168,  which,  according 
to  my  observations,  should  have  a  thickness  of  ^  in  ,  a  breadth 
of  7i  in.,  and  a  spring  of  about  .4  in.  without  reaching  the 
limit  of  elasticity,  so  that  the  tubes  should  be  left  perfectly 
free  to  expand  and  the  corrugated  flue  itself  be  subjected  to 
only  a  very  slight  compression. 

It  does  not  seem  desirable  to  contract  the  back  diameter  of 
the  corrugated  flue,  though  it  may  involve  increasing  the 
diameter  of  the  back  end  of  the  boiler  if  it  is  not  done.  It  is 
only  during  a  cold  water  test  that  a  pull  will  be  exerted  by 
the  tubes,  while  they  will  be  free  to  expand  when  in  service, 
and  the  loosening  of  the  tubes,  which  has  been  an  objection 
to  the  stayless  boiler,  will  no  longer  occur.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  32  boilers  built  on  my  system  in  service  in  Ger- 
many ;  there  are  a  number  in  use  in  other  countries  ;  some 
have  recently  been  put  out  of  service  on  the  Prussian  State 
railways  on  account  of  some  inexplicable  deformations,  but 
I  hope  that  as  soon  as  I  have  put  flexible  rings  in  them  they 
will  be  restored  to  service. 

The  question  of  longitudinal  elasticity  is  a  burning  one  for 
the  whole  range  of  technical  boiler  work,  not  only  upon 
locomotives,  but  also  in  vessels  and  for  stationary  service.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  right  to  escape  further  trials  by  merely  put- 
ting certain  locomotives  out  of  service,  but  rather  carry  the 
experimental  work  on  so  as  to  prove  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  whether  the  flexible  base  ring  will  counteract  this  ten- 
dency to  deform.  In  my  opinion  this  is  the  case,  and  I  can 
only  urge  that  these  investigations  be  continued. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  that  the 
flattening  of  the  corrugated  flue  is  caused  by  its  assuming  an 
oval  shape  due  to  the  unequal  heating,  and  this  has  been  ob- 
served to  be  the  case  in  marine  and  stationary  boilers.  While 
this  may  be  perfectly  correct,  we  see  the  results,  but  not  the 
reason. 

In  order  to  make  the  foregoing  clear,  let  us  take  a  lead  pipe 
fastened  at  one  end,  and  then  having  its  upper  half,  corre- 
sponding to  the  excess  of  expansion  of  the  corrugated  flue, 
compressed  longitudinally,  it  will  then  be  under  the  same 
working  stress  as  though  we  bent  it  upward,  and  it  will  then 
flatten  on  the  top  and  show  the  same  cross-section  as  the  flat- 
tened corrugated  flue. 

If  the  corrugated  flue  is  maintained  at  the  same  temperature 
all  of  the  way  around,  even  though  the  limit  of  elasticity  may 
\ie  passed  and  it  may  be  upset,  it  will  still  retain  the  same 
circular  form  of  cross-section  as  in  the  combustion  chamber. 
In  point  of  fact  it  is  only  above  the  grate  that  there  is  this 
one-sided  compression  and  flattening,  while  the  cooler  portion 
remains  nearly  in  its  circular  form. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  handle  exhaustively 
the  details  which  I  have  mvestigated,  as  there  is  no  time  for 
that.  Neither  have  I  any  intention  of  claiming  a  construction 
that  has  been  absolutely  perfected  in  the  light  of  the  defects 
that  have  been  developed,  but  to  assert  that  the  design  using 
a  flexible  head  for  express  locomotives  in  conjunction  with 
self-adjusting  stay-bolts  is  a  very  great  improvement ;  I  merely 
point  it  out  as  best  may  be  and  still  remain  on  the  outlook 
for  further  improvements. 

In  this  paper  I  have  attempted  to  show  how  defective  oar 
methods  of  boiler  construction  are,  how  necessary  it  is  that 
they  should  be  improved,  and  how  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
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end  can  be  attained.  On  the  other  hand.  I  have  desired  to 
place  my  system  of  boiler  conatruction,  to  whicli  I  have  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  attention  during  the  past  five  years,  in 
a  proper  light  before  you,  especially  since  the  reason  for  the 
explosion  at  Bonn  remained  unexplained  for  a  long  time  and 
was  first  cleared  away  by  my  efforts. 

Had  this  boiler  been  fitted  with  flues  having  deeper  corru- 
gations with  a  depth  of  3  in.  instead  of  2  in.,  or  with  a  flexible 
back  ring,  as  shown  in  fig.  16,  page  168,  so  that  the  flue  would 
not  have  been  upset,  it  would  not  have  been  flattened  nor 
collapsed,  and  the  stayless  boiler,  which  is  considered  to  be 
the  t)oiler  of  the  future  by  many  men  in  charge  of  railroad 
locomotive  departments,  would  not  have  had  the  ban  put 
upon  it  as  now  seems  to  be  the  case. 

With  this  flexible  ring  the  stayless  boiler  is  perfectly  free  to 
expand  internally,  and  this  ring  takes  on  the  minimum  flexure 
80  readily,  and  tlie  limit  of  elasticity  is  so  far  from  being 
reached,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  resultant  danger. 
Furthermore,  the  construction  of  the  boiler  is  as  simple  as  it 
can  well  be  conceived  that  a  boiler  can  be,  so  that  it  is  very 
much  to  be  deplored  that  this  type  of  boiler  should  have  had 
such  a  set-back. 

I  hope  that  I  have  succeeded  in  convincing  you  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  my  reasoning,  and  of  awakening  an  interest  in  the 
improvement  in  our  Iwilcr  construction,  and  that  by  means 
of  these  improvements  both  our  marine  and  locomotive  boilers 
will  be  constructed  in  the  future  with  a  lietter  regard  to  free 
expansion. 

DISCUSSION. 

'  Herr  Bork :  As  it  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  individual  or  comprehensive  applicntioos, 
I  will  confine  myself  principally  to  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
further  adaptation  of  corrugated  flue  fire-boxes  to  locomotive 
boilers. 

In  regard  to  the  testing  of  such  an  arrangement  of  boiler 
stay-bolts  as  will  permit  them  to  have  a  slight  motion  corre- 
sponding with  the  changes  of  temperature,  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed  that  such  or  similar  constructions 
have  been  very  frequently  made,  but  that  they  have  not,  as 
yet,  received  a  general  application,  because  their  use  is  often 
troublesome  and  expensive,  and  because  of  the  difliculty  of 
dasigning  those  that  are  suitable. 

Again,  as  to  the  interpolation  of  a  flexible  ring  between  the 
tube-sheet  and  the  shell  of  the  boiler,  it  is,  in  my  judgment, 
a  faulty  method  of  procedure,  because  there  is  neitlier  an}' 
absolute  necessity  for  it  nor  can  any  great  advantages  Iw  ex- 
pected from  its  use.  Furthermore,  if  in  the  construction  of 
a  boiler  the  greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken  that  changes 
of  form  can  readily  follow  all  changes  of  temperature  without 
inducing  any  essential  relaxation  of  the  serviceability  of  the 
various  parts  of  tlie  boiler,  this  point  must  not  be  exclusively 
insisted  upon,  for  there  are  many  other  points  to  be  observed 
in  securing  protection  against  undue  straining  while  in  ser- 
vice and  safety  from  explosions. 

Should  tlie  proposed  application  of  corrugated  flues  to  loco- 
motive boilers  be  carried  still  further,  it  might  almost  be  pre- 
dicted, in  view  of  the  explosion  to  which  attention  has  Iwjen 
called,  that  its  serviceable  life  would  be  still  shorter.  My 
opinion  has  already  Ix^en  confirmed  by  this  explosion,  which 
evidently  did  not  occur  through  lack  of  water,  that  corru- 
gated flue  fireboxes  do  not  possess  the  neces.sary  safety  in  ad- 
justment and  under  varying  pressures  that  it  is  necessary  for 
those  used  in  locomotives  to  (possess.  The  author  has  en- 
deavored to  convey  the  idea  that,  with  a  somewhat  different 
construction,  the  boiler  will  be  made  perfectly  safe,  and  sets 
forth  the  opinion  that,  contrary  to  tlie  ideas  that  have  thus 
far  t>een  accept«Hl,  the  corrugated  flue  offers  a  very  consider- 
able resistance  to  longitudinal  compression.  Consequently, 
as  heating  puts  a  longitudinal  pressure  Upon  the  flue,  it  ere 
ates  so  great  a  Ijending  moment  that  it  actually  does  bead  the 
flue,  which  in  itself  causes  a  further  flattening  and  lessening 
of  the  cross-sectional  area  that  finally  results  in  a  collapse. 
These  distortions  will,  therefore,  now  l)e  entirely  obviateil  if, 
instead  of  fastening  the  corrugated  flue  directly  at  the  back 
end,  as  has  been  done  up  to  the  present  time,  we  make  lids 
attachment  to  the  outer  shell  by  means  of  a  flexible  ring, 
licsides  carrying  the  flue  straight  out  to  the  end  instead  of 
contracting  it. 

If  it  can  he  conceded  that  with  each  faulty  application  of  n 
contracted  corrugate<l  flue  a  l>ending  moment  is  present,  it  is 
readily  seen  by  closer  observation  that  even  with  reference 
to  the  comparatively  short  arm  of  the  lever  upon  which  the 
longitudinal  pressure  acts,  and  tlie  high  moment  of  resistance 
of  the  cross-section  of  the  flue,  no  apprecial)le  bending  and 
consequent  flattening  of  the  cross-section  is  likely  to  take 
place.    It  seems,  furthermore,  that  the  bending  which  occurs 


in  the  flue  under  normal  working  conditions  is  due  solely  to 
the  influence  of  the  unequal  heating  of  those  portions  of  the 
flue  that  lie  above  and  below  the  grate,  and  were  ihe  ends  of 
tlie  flue  to  be  perfectly  free  to  move,  it  is  probable  that  this 
variation  of  the  cross-section  from  the  truly  circular  form 
would  be  considerably  greater.  When  we  consider  these 
changes  of  form,  which  cannot  well  be  prevented  in  a  corru- 
gate«l  flue,  tlie  proposed  use  of  a  flexible  ring  l)etwecn  the  end 
of  the  flue  and  the  outer  shell  would  seem  to  have  no  influ- 
ence whatever.  Further,  it  is  my  unbiassed  opinion  that 
with  the  ordinary  ring  a  far  greater  freedom  of  motion  for 
the  corrugated  flue  will  result,  because,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  corrugations,  the  flexibility  of  a  ring  appears  to 
gain  in  safety  from  increasing  thickness,  and  its  capability  of 
adjustment  becomes  of  less  importance.  Again,  tiie  unequal 
heating  of  the  top  and  lx)ttom  halves  of  the  corrugated  flue 
are  entirely  separate  considerations,  to  whicli  the  dangeroiis- 
ness  of  fcuch  fire-boxes  are  traceable.  The  corrugated  fiie- 
boxes  which  are  now  applied  to  all  boilers  with  circular  fire- 
boxes are  placed  under  contrary  conditions  to  all  the  other 
circular  portions  of  the  boiler  which  are  subjected  to  an  in- 
ternal pressure,  in  that  they,  when  subjected  to  an  equal 
strain  on  all  parts,  are  not  in  a  position  to  be  forced  back  to 
their  original  circular  form  after  any  change  in  their  shape 
has  taken  place. 

With  reference  to  the  exceeding  of  the  limit  of  elasticity, 
it  is  evident  that  the  portion  of  the  flue  referred  to  will  vary 
more  and  more  from  the  circular  form,  while  a  flue  subjected 
to  an  internal  pressure  will  be  forced  back  into  the  original 
circular  form  if  by  any  cliance  it  should  vary  from  it. 

In  addition,  the  very  great  disadvantage  under  which  a  flue 
subjected  to  an  external  pressure  labors  lies  in  the  fact  tliat 
its  tendency  to  a  comparatively  slight  variation  from  the 
circular  shape  is  considerably  greater,  since  even  in  the  orig- 
inal circular  form  there  is  an  ever-present  tendency,  due  to 
tlie  strain  on  the  several  parts,  to  set  up  a  bending  moment. 
These  supplementary  strains  increase  in  a  direct  ratio  with 
the  variation  front  a  circular  form,  and  are  of  sucli  impor- 
tance that,  taking  the  measurements  of  the  exploded  boiler 
that  has  been  cited  as  an  example,  we  find  that  a  steam  press- 
ure of  only  160  lbs.  per  square  inch  under  the  conditions  of 
only  .6  in.  of  flattening,  exerted  a  strain  upon  the  summits  of 
the  corrugations  that  exceedetl  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  the 
wrought  iron.  Starting  at  this  point,  under  the  influence  of 
the  normal  steam  pressure  and  the  increasing  inlluence  of  the 
temperature,  it  is  possible  that  a  mai  ked  deformation  should 
take  place  which  straightway  led  to  a  collapse,  if  a  longi- 
tudinal increase  in  the  dimensions  of  the  flue  does  not  take 
place. 

The  objection  can  be  made  that  variations  of  .6  in.  from 
the  circular  form  can  be  obviated  by  taking  greater  care  in 
the  rolling  and  welding  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  argued 
that  absolute  perfection  in  the  formation  of  a  circular  corru- 
gated fire-box  is  impossible  of  attainment,  and  variations  of 
.6  in.  in  the  construction  are  quite  likely  to  occur.  But  even 
though  the  original  form  may  have  been  exactly  circular,  it 
will  not  be  long  l»efore,  under  Ihe  conditions  of  normal  ser- 
vice, circumstances  will  arise  under  which  a  wide  change  of 
shape  may  result. 

Then  ti»e  changes  of  the  circular  shape  are  so  conditioned 
that  the  inner  surface  of  tlie  upper  half  of  the  tul>c  which  is 
turned  toward  the  fire  has  a  somewhat  higher  temperature 
than  that  which  is  washed  by  the  water,  and  will  be  increa.std 
by  these  working  conditions  if  by  means  of  a  coating  of  grease 
or  scale  or  any  other  influence  the  flames  should  produce  a 
still  higher  temperature.  Then  it  is,  of  course,  evident,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  in  referring  to  the  variations  from 
the  original  sectional  shape,  that  that  portion  of  the  flue  lying 
above  the  grate  has  a  markedly  higher  teniperatuie  than  that 
which  is  lielow.  This  action  has  been  delected  by  the  corre- 
sponding inspections  that  were  mentioned  in  the  paper,  that 
on  measuring  a  number  of  corrugated  fireboxes,  each  of 
which  had  lieen  in  service  but  a  short  time,  variations  of 
1.2  in.  from  the  circular  form  were  found.  The  great  danger 
in  the  use  of  the  corrugated  firebox  may,  therefore,  lie  re- 
garded as  twofold. 

It  may  lie  said  that  the  raising  of  the  duties  of  the  locomo- 
tive will,  in  the  first  place,  necessitate  a  further  raising  of  the 
pressure  of  steam  that  is  carried,  and  that  this  may  possibly 
rise  to  300  lbs  per  sipiare  inch  ;  from  which  it  is  very  evident 
that  no  corrugated  fire-box  can  be  used,  since  now,  with  a 
pressure  of  only  160  lbs.,  a  lenible  explosion  has  taken  place. 

After  taking  everything  into  consideration,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that,  even  with  Ihe  changes  that  have  been  advocated 
here  to-day,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  the  adoption  or  use  of 
a  corrugated  firebox,  and  that  railroad  munagers  who  are 
impresseid  with  the  difticulties  of  the  service  wQl  be  led  with 
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great  ditHculty  to  sanction  any  further  changes  in  the  designs 
of  their  locomotire  boilers. 

Herr  Lentz :  I  must  take  exception  to  the  statement  of  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  in  regard  to  the  difllculty  of 
making  corrugated  tlues  round.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
manufacture  of  corrugated  flues,  as  carried  on  in  the  rolling 
mills  of  Schuiz  &  Kuaudt,  these  tlues  must  be  round  when 
they  come  out  of  the  rolls,  and  cannot  be  made  in  any  other 
condition.  Then,  as  it  is  easy  to  make  such  a  flue  exactly 
circular,  it  is  exceedingly  dithcult  to  force  it  out  of  shape  ; 
to  accomplish  which  a  pressure  of  from  900  to  1.200  lbs.  per 
square  inch  would  be  required.  In  the  same  way  the  mate- 
rial has  the  power  of  resisting  a  high  degree  of  beat ;  eren  at 
a  temperature  of  1.100  F.  the  condition  of  tlie  metal  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  since  the  tensile  strength  of  wrought 
iron  will  still  be  31,300  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section,  while 
copper  will  have  dropped  to  zero. 

As  fdr  the  changes  in  construction  which  I  have  advocated, 
and  to  which  the  gentleman  has  taken  exception,  I  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  I  have  in  no  way  maintained  that  the  de- 
sii;ns  which  I  have  submitted  must  Ik*  taken  as  models  in  all 
of  their  details  ;  I  have  merely  had  the  purpose  in  view  of 
ileveloping  an  improvement.  I  do,  however,  hold  fast  to  the 
principles  that  the  use  of  self-adjusting  crown-bar  stays  and 
stay-bolts  are  of  great  value,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
sanctioned,  even  though  the  change  may  appear  to  be  an 
improvement,  which  complicates  the  construction,  but  does 
not  make  it  better.  I  also  disagree  with  the  gentleman,  if  he 
means  to  say  that  the  flexible  ring,  which  I  have  used  to  in- 
crease the  freedom  of  motion  of  the  corrugated  flues,  docs 
not  fulfil  this  purpose.  No  limit  is  set  to  the  flexibility  of 
this  ring  ;  of  course  one  cannot  make  it  as  thin  as  one  may 
choose,  but  every  metal  is  adaptable  to  this  portion  of  the 
construction,  even  copper  itself  being  unhesitatingly  employed, 
provided  that  the  temperature  at  the  place  where  the  ring  is 
set  is  correspondingly  low. 

Finally,  in  the  case  cited  by  the  gentleman,  where  it  may 
become  necessary  to  raise  the  steam  pressure  in  locomotives, 
which  will  certainly  be  done,  the  difticultics  that  he  will  meet 
will  lie  in  the  fact  that  at  the  higher  temperatures,  which  are 
inseparably  connected  with  higher  steam  pressures,  the  strength 
of  copper  falls  away  in  a  very  marked  manner,  so  that  it  In- 
comes practically  out  of  the  question  to  use  it,  while  the  cor- 
rugated flue,  even  at  these  high  temperatures,  has  a  strength 
amply  suQicient  to  resist  the  strains  that  are  put  upon  it. 


TRIAL  OF  A  SCHMIDT  MOTOR  (BOILER  SUPER 
HEATER  AND  COMPOUND  ENGINE). 


Engineering  of  a  recent  dale  gives  a  summary  by  Bryan 
Donkin,  M.I.C.E.,  of  a  report  by  Professor  M.  SchrOter,  of 
Munich,  of  an  experimental .  test  of  Schmidt's  superheated 
steam  boiler,  which  was  illustrated  in  the  last  and  also  in  the 
February  number  of  The  American  Engixeer.  In  this  re- 
port it  is  said  : 

"  On  the  first  day's  trial  the  steam  left  the  superheater  at  a 
temperature  of  663°.  The  temperature  of  saturated  steam  at 
that  pressure  equals  374°,  being  a  difference  of  288°,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  steam  was  superheated.  It  entered  the  en- 
gine at  a  temp)eratuie  of  604°,  showing  a  loss  of  h'&'  in  the 
steatu-pipe.  On  the  second  day  the  temperature  of  the  steam 
on  leaving  the  superheater  was  674°,  or  300°  of  superheat,  and 
it  entered  the  engine  at  a  temperature  of  651°,  or  a  pipe  loss 
uf  33\  This  was  due  to  the  attention  paid  before  the  second 
trial  to  having  the  steam-pipes  carefully  covered.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this  point  where  superheated  steam  is 
used.  A  far  greater  economy  than  is  usually  thought  possi- 
ble may  be  obtained,  even  with  saturated  steam,  by  isolating 
the  pipes,  but  with  superheating,  even  with  pipes  of  ordinary 
length,  the  whole  advantage  may  be  lost  if  the  pipes  are  not 
carefully  protected.  The  mitial  temperature  of  the  steam  in 
the  high-pressure  cylinder  has  a  great  effect  upon  tlie  econ- 
omy. The  diminished  consumption  of  feed-water  in  the  sec- 
ond experiment — viz.,  6  percent.— as  compared  with  the  first, 
is  a.scribed  by  Professor  Schroler  to  the  increase  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  superheated  steam  from  604°  to  651°.  The 
hot  gases  in  the  flue  fell  below  the  temperature  of  the  satu- 
rated steam    .  .  . 

_"  If  an  analysis  be  made  of  the  wajr  in  which  the  boiler 
utilizes  the  heat  contained  in  the  coal,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
use  of  the  highly  superheated  steam  is  not  only  of  advantage 
in  a  steam-engine,  but  that  it  can  be  generated  without  a 
large  expenditure  of  heat.  The  temperature  of  the  feed  water 
is  first  raised  by  the  heat  of  the  gases  about  108'  ;  it  is  then 
converted  into  saturated  steam,  and  the  latter  raised  and  super- 


heated at  constant  pressure  to  a  temperature  of  651°.  The 
amount  of  heat  required  per  pound  of  coal  to  produce  thia 
result  can  be  calculated  with  the  usual  formulfe,  if  the  quan- 
tity of  feed-water  is  known.  The  following  table  of  the  heat 
distribution  in  percentages  shows  that  in  the  Schmidt  motor 
as  much  care  is  bestowed  upon  generating  the  heat  in  the 
boiler  as  upon  utilizing  it  in  the  engine. 

■"       Percent. 

I  To  evaporate  the  water  into  eteam 68. 7 

Heat,  Jnly  .%.  -  To  Rupcrhcat  the  t'team 8.* 

(  To  heat  the  feed-water 8-6 

'.■  ■     Total  elBciency. ;.-;"- i  .'_-.ki«...  .....  .....        78.5 

"  The  chief  reason  for  the  economical  consumption  of  steam 
in  this  compound  Schmidt  engine  is  that  all  initial  condensa- 
tion in  the  high-pressure  cylinder  is  avoided.  By  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  cylinders  the  walls  are  surrounded  con- 
tinually with  the  steam  of  the  receiver,  with  which  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  is  partially  jacketed.  Thus  an  exchange  of 
heat  is  maintained  l]«tween  them  and  the  working  steam  in 
this  cylinder.  The  author,  however,  considers  it  possible 
that  still  greater  economy  might  be  obtained  by  some  other 
method  of  construction,  for  according  to  the  results  here  given 
a  considerable  exchange  of  heat  also  takes  place  in  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder,  in  which  external  radiation  may  play  a 
large  part.  Much,  he  thinks,  still  remains  to  be  done  with 
regani  to  isolating  the  cylinders  by  surrounding  them  with 
non-conducting  materials.  .  .  . 

"  Careful  inquiry  has  shown  that  with  similar  engines  after 
running  some  years  no  difticulty  has  been  experienced  with 
the  pistons  or  valves  due  to  working  with  highly  superheated 
steam.    This  agrees  with  the  results  of  experience  in  France." 


SOME  FACTS  RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  TYPES 
OF  WATER  TUBE  BOILERS.* 


{Continued  fi'om  page  164.) 


'■■:■  •';.  .•>■;,..■:'  "::■■:  ■>  UNIT  NO.  4.  ,  .,:■,  ■■  ;■;.      . ,.;. '.■c;;-; 

TCBK8  CLOSED   AT   BOTH   ENDS. 

There  are  only  two  ways  bj'  which  boilers  can  be  kept  effi- 
cient and  economical.  The  first  is  to  feed  them  with  absolute- 
ly pure  water— -practically  a  physical  impossibility.  The  sec- 
ond is  to  arrange  them  so  that  the  scale  due  to  evaporation  can 
lie  removetl — that  is.  provide  means  which  will  give  fiee  1 


Fio.  33.-FIHMENICU   BOIL£R,  1675.  :  :■      _      .:     < 

From  a  Trade  Circular  Utued  at  Chicago. 

to  the  tubes  for  cleaning  every  square  inch  of  their  internal 
surface.  Unit  No.  4  starts  out  all  right  with  straight  tubes, 
but  ignores  the  essential  point— facility  of  cleaning. 

"The  Firmenich  boiler  (fig.  35)  consisted  of  flat-sided  hori- 
zontal drums  at  top  and  bottom  of  &  bank  of  straight  tubes. 


*  From  advance  sheets  ot  a  pablication  by  the  Babcock  ft  Wilcox  Com- 
pany. 
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Two  such  units  were  placed  "  A"  fashion,  with  the  grates  be- 
tween them  at  the  bottom,  and  surniounled  with  a  steam  drum 
on  top.    These  tubes  were  inaccessible  for  cleaning. 

If  the  drums  were  made  round  and  the  ends  of  the  tubes 


Fiu.  .16.— WHEELER  BOILER,  1892. 
From  a  Neietpaper  Clipping . 

bent  the  units  would  strongly  suggest  several  more  modern 
boilers  previously  described  (Stirling,  Pierpont,  etc.). 

If  the  Firmenich  units  were  placed  vertical  insteaid  of  at  an 
angle,  we  have  the  Wheeler  boiler  (tig.  36),  which  came  to  us 
as  brand  new  about  the  time  the  last  of  the  Firmenichs  was 
heard  from. 

The  Yarrow  boiler  (tig.  37),  is  a  slightly  modified  Firmenich 
(1875),  in  some  instances  made  with  small  diameter  drums 


Fio.  ST.— YABBOW    BOILBK. 
From  Notts  0/ XaraJ  Proffreiu,  U.  S..Yaiy.i»t. 

bolted  together  in  the  centre,  in  larger  sizes  with  the  upper 
drums  of  sufficient  diameter  to  draw  the  tubes  into.  As  in  all 
this  class,  the  drums  are  greatly  wealcened  by  the  large  num- 
ber and  close  proximity  of  the  tul>e  holes,  and  the  sheet  is  lia- 
ble to  be  strained  or  ruptured  by  expanding  the  tubes.  When 
a  tube  leaks  it  is  difficult  to  locate  it,  and  hidden  leaks  are  lia- 
ble to  cut  out  the  metal.     In  the  smaller  sizes  the  tubes  are 


accessible  for  cleaning  l)y  taking  the  boiler  apart  or  by  work- 
ing^in  the  dark  and  trusting  to  luck  in  the  larger  ones. 

Bat>cock  &  Wilcox  built  a  sectional  Iwiler  (fig.  38)  with 
straight  vertical  headers.     The  tubes  were  brightened,  laid  in 


Fio.  38.— BABCOCK  St,  WILCOX  BOILBK,  1868.  •- - 

From  the  Original  Drawingi. 

the  mould,  and  the  headers  cast  on.     No  hand-holes  opposite 
the  tubes  were  provided.     It  died  very  young. 

Maynard  (fig.  39)  used  a  horizontal  steam  and  water  cylin- 
der above  a  bank  of  tubes  placed  at  a  slight  inclination  from 
the  horizontal  ;  the  ends  of   the  tubes  were  expanded  into 


Fio.  89.-1IATNARD"8  BOILER,  1870.  ■    " 

From  a  Trade  Circular.  .•■•.-■ 

round  boxes  having  stayed  heads  connected  to  a  horizontal 
drum.     The  course  of  the  gases  was  back  and  forth  lengthwise 
of  the  tubM— in  fact,  a  Ileine  boiler  of  earlier  date  without 
any  hand-hole  openings  opposite  the  tubes. 
If  Maynard 's  top  drum  was  cut  off  and  one  large  tube  was 


■  .,  Fio.  40.-MBI88NER'8  BOILER,  188i.  —.,•;. 

■  ■■  ■  Froin  a  Ti-aiU  Circnlar  Imied  at  PMkultiphia.  * 

placed  at  the  top  of  the  bank  for  a  return  circulation  and  the 
front  water-box  was  lengthened,  we  have  Meissner's  boiler 
(fig;  40). 

Thompson  (fig.  41)  took  one  of  Firmenich 's  sections,  placed 
it  in  an  inclined  position,  a.  la  Maynard,  beneath  a  return  tubu- 
lar boiler,  and  connected  them  at  front  and  rear  by  a  supply 
and  delivery  pipe. 

If  a  round  neck  were  substituted  for  the  flanged  neck  at  the 
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front  of  Maynard's  design,  we  would  have  the  Wood  boiler 

(tig.  42). 


Fie.  41.     THOMreoNS   BOILER,  1881. 
■:.'■^ft-  From  a  Trade  areolar.  .  ■  .7  '•,'■  »'' 

By  putting  Meissner's  return  pipe  outside  and  rcchristening 
it  we  have  Black's  boiler  (fig.  43). 


'     .  . .-,  Fio.  4J.-WOOD'3  BOILER,  1889. 

From  a  Trade  Circular  Jutud  at  Cont/iohocken,  Pa. 

Stand  Meiasner's  boiler  vertically,  put  the  return  pipe  in  the 
middle  instead  of  at  the  side,  and  we  have  Cook's  boiler  (fig. 
44). 


PiQ.  43. -BLACK'S  BOILER,  1890. 
From  a  Trade  Circular  Itmed  at  Baltimore,  Md. 


-  -,  Fio.  45.— HBNSHALL'S  BOILER,  1892. 

From  a  Trade  Circular  hrued  at  Trenumt,  Pa. 

Hensball  (tig.  45)  took  Meissner's  boiler  for  a  top  drum  and 
Cook's  boiler  for  a  lower  drum,  placed  them  in  the  same  rela- 


tive position  as  Maynard's  two  principal  units,  and  connected 
them  at  the  ends  by  circulation  pipes. 


■:■.■/ 


..-:>  Fio.  44.^<;OOK'S  BOILER,  1891.  ■•.■■• 

.    n'--       From  a  TYade  Circular  Iitued  at  Mantfieid.  O.  ', 

Tf  the  large  central  pipe  is  taken  out  of  Cook's  boiler  and  a 
piece  is  cut  off  and  used  for  a  flue  through  one  of  the  drums, 


Fie.46.-CAHALL'S  SCALER,  1893.         Fio.  4T.-CAUALL'S  BOILER,  1898. 

From  a  Tiade  Circular  /trued  at  Jtan\)teld,  O. 

we  have  the  Cahall  double-header  boiler  (figs.  49  and  47),  built 
so  it  can  run  either  end  up.  ;■".••,        .  ,;  ,,  '^    t' 

"  He  stood  a  spell  on  one  foot  f list, 

Then  stood  a  spell  on  t'other  ;  ■•■,-.  •  v    ._;.- 
And  on  which  one  he  felt  the  wust  '  -v 

-■■'■-  He  couldn't  told  ye  nuther."  .,   Vi- 

.■-'■■''-  MORAL.  "-  :-* 

When  one  considers  that  the  boilers  described  are  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  different  kinds  offered  to  the  public  as  "  self- 
cleaning,"  is  it  any  wonder  that  for  many  years  the  merits  of 
patent  boilers  were  classed  with  those  of  patent  medicines  and 
lubricating  oils  ? 


Fia.  15.— CONBTRI'CTION  (iF  THE  ToBOL  BbiIKJE,  SINKING  OP  CAI8SON,  FALSEWORK,  SlCICES  AND  TRAMSrOBTATION  OP  EARTH. 


FlO.  16.— XODKTINO  OP  THB  FUMT  SPAH  OF  THl  ToBOL  BbiDOI  IS  KoCBBAN,  OP  WHICH  THBBI  ABB  ThBEE  SPANS  OP  350  PT.   EACH. 

THR  TOBOL  BRIDGE  ON  THE  GREAT  SIBERIAN  RAILROAD. 
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THE  GREAT  SIBERIAN  RAILROAD. 


The  following  interesting  account  and  the  two  accompany- 
■  iiig  views  (figs.  15  and  16),  showing  the  progress  of  this  great 
work,  will  interest  many  of  our  readers.  The  opening  of  this 
line,  combined  with  the  results  of  the  Japanese-Chinese  war, 
will  he  an  epoch  in  the  world's  history  the  ultimate  results  of 
wliich  no  one  can  even  imagine. 

The  construction  of  the  Great  Siberian  Railroad  has  entered 
'  upon  a  new  phase.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  cou- 
trolled  by  the  Siberian  Railroad  Committee,  presided  over  by 
tlif  successor  to  the  throne,  Nicolas.  In  the  twentieth  session 
of  the  committee,  however,  which  was  the  first  after  tlife  Czare- 
vitch Nicolas  had  ascended  the  throne,  the  new  Emperor  pro- 

pliiiraed  tbat  he  would  retain  the  presidency  of  the  committee 

in  the  following  languace  : 

"  Gentlemen,  the  institution  of  the  construction  of  a  contin- 
uous Siberian  railroad  is  one  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  glorious 

reign  of  my  unforgotten  father.  To  complete,  with  the  help 
of  God.  this  exclusively  pacific  and  civilizing  enterprise  is  not 
only  my  holy  duty,  but  my  hearty  desire  ;  the  more  so  because 
it  was  intrusted  to  me  by  my  dear  father.  I  hope,  with  your 
assistance,  to  rapidly  complete  the  construction  of  the  Siberian 
Railroad  which  was  commenced  by  him." 

The  vice  president  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Bunge,  in  the 
name  of  the  committee,  answered  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  We  are  happy  that  by  your  high  will  the  construction  of 
the  Siberian  Railroad  still  remains  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  your  Majesiy.  When  you  were  at  Vladivostok  your 
Majesty  laid  the  first  foundation  of  the  railroad  now  being 
constructed  through  Siiieria.  After  your  return  the  late  Em- 
peror appointed  you  the  President  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Siberian  Railroad,  and  by  this  means  guaranteed  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  task  intrusted  to  the  committee  and  as-sisted 
iiy  your  permanent  aid.  Now  that  your  Majesty  has  deigned 
to  keep  in  your  hands  the  control  of  this  great  enterprise,  de 
signed  to  join  European  Russia  with  the  Pacific  coast,  we  are 
sure  that  the  great  enterprise  bequeathed  to  your  Majesty  by 
your  late  father  will  soon  be  brought  to  the  happy  end,  and 
will  be  the  glory  of  the  present  reign  as  well  as  of  the  one  that 
is  past." 

After  this  speech  the  Emperor  proposed  to  the  committee  to 
ik'lit»erate  on  current  business. 

The  first  question  of  assignment  of  expenses  for  the  construc- 
tion of  tlie  railroad  in  1^95  was  only  mentioned,  the  special 
estimates  not  being  as  yet  ready.  It  was  suggested,  however, 
that  the  estimates  should  be  prepared  with  tlie  greatest  possi- 
ble economy. 

Then  the  preparatory  commission  for  the  auxiliary  enter- 
prises connected  with  the  construction  of  the  Siberian  Railroad 
appropriated  3.')1,000  roubles  for  the  emigration  of  casaks  (half 
settlers,  half  soldiers)  from  European  Russia  in  the  Amour  ter- 
ritorv.  and  8G,000  roubles  for  the  transportation  of  150  casaks' 
families  belonging  to  the  Transbaikal  militia,  in  the  region  of 
the  Oussouri  Railroad.  This  last  measure  was  proposed  by 
the  Minister  of  War,  in  order  to  protect  the  Oussouri  Railroad 
against  the  Chinese  robf>ers  and  highwaymen. 

At  the  close,  the  general  data  about  the  state  of  construction 
was  considered.    This  data  is  as  follows  : 

The  first  division  of  the  Western  Siberian  Railroad,  from 
Chelabinsk  to  Omsk,  has  the  earthworks  and  small  timber 
bridges  completed.  The  three  great  bridges  through  Tobol, 
Ishim  and  Irtish  are  under  construction.  The  first  was  to 
have  been  completed  in  March,  1895,  the  second  in  September, 
1895,  and  the  third  in  1896.  The  track  is  laid  on  the  whole 
division  from  Chelabinsk  to  the  Irtish  River  (495  miles),  and 
the  telegraph  line  is  ready.  Of  the  "  line"  buildings,  80  per 
cent,  are  ready  ;  of  the  station  buildings,  50  per  cent. ,  and  of 
the  water-supply  buildings.  66  per  cent.  For  the  provisional 
traffic  34  per  cent,  of  the  ixiomotives  and  96  per  cent,  of  the 
cars  are  supplied. 

On  the  second  division  of  the  Western  Siberian  Railroad, 
from  Omsk  City  to  the  Obi  River,  there  is  completed  73  per 
cent,  of  the  earthworks,  15  per  cent,  of  the  small  timber 
bridges,  33  per  cent,  of  the  "  line"  buildings,  and  8  per  cent 
of  the  station  buildings.  The  track  is  laid  on  66  miles,  and 
25  per  cent,  of  the  rails  and  40  per  cent,  of  "  accessories"  have 
also  been  supplied.  Of  the  rolling  stock,  16  per  cent,  of  the 
locomotives  and  56  per  cent,  of  the  cars  have  been  delivered. 
Of  course  this  condition  of  the  work  guarantees  the  completion 
of  the  Western  Siberian  Railroad  in  1896  or  possibly  sooner. 

The  first  division  of  the  Central  Siberian  Railroad,  from  the 
Obi  River  to  Krasnoiarsk,  has  only  38  per  cent,  of  earthwork 
ready.  Besides  that,  27  per  cent,  of  the  small  timber  bridges, 
30  per  cent,  of  the  "  line"  buildings,  10  per  cent,  of  the  water 
supply  buildings,  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  stone  culverts  are 
noder  construction.     The  track  is  laid  on  200  miles,  and  17  per 


cent,  of  the  locomotives  and  42  per  cent,  of  the  cars  are  sup- 
plied. 

On  the  second  division  of  the  Central  Siberian  Railroad, 
from  Krasnoiarsk  to  Irkoutsk,  and  the  branch  to  Tomsk  City, 
only  the  final  location  is  completed,  and  the  earthwork  is 
begun. 

The  improvement  of  the  comparatively  unknown  Siberian 
rivers  Chulim  and  Angara  has  also  been  begun  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Central  Siberian  Railroad.* 
Chulim  Riverfor  its  200  miles  is  cleared  of  stumps  or  "  snags." 
On  the  Angara  River  the  chief  falls  have  been  surveyed,  and 
six  steamers  (four  towing  steamers  and  two  ordinary  scows) 
have  been  delivered. 

Tlie  North  Oussouri  Railroad  (from  Grafska  to  Khabarovsk) 
and  the  branch  Chelabinsk-Ekaterinburg  are  located,  and  the 
earthwork  is  begun. 

The  construction  of  the  South  Oussouri  Railroad,  from  Vladi- 
vostoli  to  Grafska  (or  Mouraviev-Amoursk),  is  completed  (25S 
miles). 

In  all,  the  length  of  the  track  laid  on  tlie  Siberian  Railroad 
is  now  1.012  miles,  which  is  less  than  one  quarter  and  more 
than  one  fifth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  Siberian  main  line 
(4,550  miles). 

The  twenty-first  session  of  the  Committee  of  the  Silierian 
Itailroad  of  January  4,  1895,  presided  over  by  the  Emperor 
Nicolas,  was  very  interesting. 

In  the  paper  presented  by  the  Minister  of  War  it  was  stated 
that  in  1894  great  topographic  surveys  were  made.  Five  par- 
ties of  military  topographic  engineers  surveyed  alK)ut  15,000 
miles  in  the  region  of  Transbaikal  liailroad,  and  plotted  it  on 
a  scale  of  sisin|.  Furthermore,  the  engineers  of  the  Irkoutsk 
and  Amour  division  have  surveyed  the  region  of  the  Baikal 
Loop  Railroad  and  of  the  Amour  Itailroad.  All  of  these  topo- 
graphic surveys  were  made  principally  for  the  sake  of  the  bet- 
ter location  of  the  railroad,  and  therefore  in  connection  wilb 
the  surveys  of  railroad  engineers.  In  addition  to  these,  the  en- 
gineers have  described  the  climate,  population,  and  agricul- 
tural possibilities  of  the  country.  The  geographic  situation 
of  Verkne  Oudinsk  and  Kai'dalovsk  has  l)een  determined  as- 
tronomically, the  longitude  by  means  of  telegraph,  and  29 
other  points  by  means  of  chronometric  expeditious. 

In  the  year  1895  the  topographic  surveys  will  be  continued 
in  five  regions  :  1.  Along  the  Baikal  Loop  Line  and  along  the 
shore  of  Baikal  Sea  to  the  harbor  of  List  vennichnaia.  2.  From 
Misovskaia  (eastern  shore  of  BaVkal)  to  Pokrovskaia  (the  point 
where  the  Shilka  and  Argoun  form  the  Amour  River) ;  along 
the  Transbaikal  Line.  3.  From  Pokrovskaia  to  the  Ztia  River 
(a  tributary  of  the  Amour).  4.  From  Zeta  River  ta  the  Bureia 
liiver  (also  a  tributary  of  the  Amour).  5.  From  Boureia  east- 
ward. The  credit  required  for  these  topographic  works  will 
be  143,000  roubles  (in  1895). 

The  Minister  of  Finance  (Mr.  S.  Wilte)  has  made  a  very  im- 
portant statement  concerning  the  construction  of  the  Amour 
Railroad.  According  to  the  last  information,  the  first  division 
of  the  Amour  Railroad,  from  Sreten^k  to  Zela  River,  is  the 
most  difficult.  Therefore,  and  in  order  to  hasten  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Siberian  main  line,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  sur- 
veys and  location  of  the  second  division  eastward  of  Zeia,  from 
Blagoveshchensk  to  Khabarovsk,  at  once,  so  that,  when  in  1896 
the  earthworks  on  the  North  Oussouri  Line  are  completed,  Uie 
construction  of  the  second  division  of  the  Amour  Railroad 
(which  is  easier  to  construct)  can  be  begun. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Slate  Properties  (Ermoloff) 
presented  an  account  on  the  geologic  surveys  of  1893  and  1894, 
and  asked  for  139,000  roubles  for  the  same  purpose  in  189.5.  This 
sum  was  appropriated,  with  instructions  that  the  geologic  ex- 
plorers shall  chiefly  search  for  coal  which  can  supply  Uie  min- 
eral fuel  for  the  Central  Siberian  aud  Western  Siberian  Rail- 
roads. During  the  geologic  surveys  of  1893  and  1894  the 
following  useful  minerals  were  discovered  :  43  mines  of 
lignite  and  coal,  15  placers  of  gold,  36  copper  ore  deposits, 
10  iron  ore  deposits,  2  lead  ore  deposits.  2  deposits  of  graph- 
ite, 1  petroleum  deposit,  2  manganese  ore  deposits,  and 
1  silver  ore  deposit.  It  is  most  important  to  find  mineral 
fuel,  which  can  be  supplied  to  the  Western  Siberian  and  Cen- 
tral Siberian  liailroads,  and  this  will  be  the  chief  aim  of  the 
geologic  surveys  of  1895. 

The  whole  length  of  Russian  railroads  is  now  23,113  miles,  of 
which  20,813  miles  belong  to  the  Government  and  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Ways  of  Communication,  899 


•  The  rirera  CliDlim   and  Angara  are  very  Important  for  the  Central 

Siberian  Railroad,  being  derigned  aj*  waterwaye  for  supplying  the  rails  and 
otlwr  railroad  matrriars.  Chulim  RiTer,  a  Inbutarj  of  Obi,  will  serve  for 
carry  in);  rails  from  the  Oaral  Steel  Worlcs  to  Achinrk.  Angara,  con- 
nectiue  the  Baikal  Sea  with  TeniuK-r  River,  will  carry  rails  to  Irkoutsk 
(the  eastern  terminus  of  the  railroad). 
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THE  GREAT  SIBERIAN  RAILROAD. 


Tin;  folliivviiii;  iiitcrcslirij;  arcounl  and  tlti'  two  iiicoinpuiiy- 
i  vl  views  (lius.  l.-»  unci  Hi),  showing;  the  pr«):;rcss  of  tliis  trrcat 
.-.  i>rk,  will  inliTcst  many  of  our  ri'adcr.s.     The  opciiiiig  of  tliis 

!H'.  coMitiincd  with  llic  n-sulls  of  tlic  .Ia|)anes<'-t'liintsc  wtir, 
u  ill  1h'  an  epoch  in  tlic  world's  history  the  ultimate  results  of 

hirli  no  one  can  even  itnaiiinc. 
The  eon.struuliou  of  the  (Jreal  Siberian  Uailroad  has  entered 

jon  a  new  phase.     I'p  to  the  jiresent  time  it  has  hcun  eon- 

itiJled  liy  the  Silierian  Kailroad  Committee,  jire^ided  over  liy 

•hr'  successor  to  the  throne,  Nicolas.     In  the  twenlieih  session 

■  'f  the  eomniittee,  however,  wliieh  was  the  lirst  after  the  ('/.are 
viteli  N'ieolas  h;id  ascended  the  ihriHie,  the-  new  Kmperor  pro- 
i!  limed  that  he  would  retain  the  presidency  of  the  conunittee 
):i  llii-  f(dlowini,'  laugua'.'e  ; 

"  (leiitleuien,  the  institution  of  the  construction  of  a  cotitin- 
iii)us  ."^iheiian  railroad  is  one  of  the  i,'reat  clecdsof  the  ijlorious 
n-ii^n  i)f  my  iinforgi<tten  tallier.     To  iom|ilete,  with  the  help 

■  't  God,  this  e.\clusu-idy  p:icilic  and  eivili/inir  enterprise  is  not 
•  inly  my  holy  duty,  hat  my  heart  v  desire  ;  the  niori- so  liecau^e 
it  was  intrusted  to  nic  l<y  my  dear  I'Mlhi-r.  1  hope,  with  your 
.^sislalice,  to  rai)idly  complete  the  construction  of  tlu'  .'sflierian 
liiilmad  which  was  conitnenced  l)y  him." 

The  vice  president  of  tlie  eomniittee,  Mt.  Bunirc  in  the 
U[nu:  of  till'  committee,  .inswi  red  in  thi'  I'ollKwini;  manner  : 

"  We  are  happy  tliat  hy  your  hiuh  will  the  construction  of 
'ill- Silierian  Uailro.ul  still  n'Oiains  iiiidrr  the  immediate  con- 
■lol  of  your  >Iajesv.  Winn  you  Weie  at  \'l,idivostok  your 
Majesty  laid   the  Jtrst    foundali.m  of  the  railroad   now  In-jiiv' 

Miislructed  Ihrouirh  Silieri.i.  .\fter  your  return  the  late  Km- 
l-ror  appointed  you  the  rrcsidcnt  of  the  Conindllee  of  the 
-iberian  |{ailr.>ad,  .and  liy  this  means  L'U,iranteiil  the  ai-com- 
i'li^hmi'Ht  of  the  task  iMtrtist<-<i  ti>  the  committee  and  iis-isted 
l>y  your  pernjiiient  aid.  Now  that  your  Majesty  has  deiirned 
!  I  keep  in  vour  hands  the  c<>ntri>I  of  this  irreat  entcrprisi-,  de 
^i.^ned  to  join  Kuropean  Russia  with  the  I'.icilic  co.ist,  we  are 
siiretlial  the  urea t  enterprise  beiiueathed  to  your  Majesty  by 
>  nor  lalo  fatiier  will  soon  lie  brought  to  the  happy  end.  :inil 
will  be  the  ijlory  of  the  present  reign  as  well  as  of  the  <uie  that 
:s  past." 

After  this  speech  the  Knii^eror  i»roposed  to  the  conindttee  to 
'irliiK'Mtc  on  current  business. 

The  tirst  i|uestionof  assignment  of  ex|H-ns<'sfor  theconstruc- 
I inn  of  the  railroad  in  ls;st."i\\as  only  mentioned,  the  special 
'stimates  not  Iwiug  as  yet  ready.  It  was  sujrire.sted,  however, 
that  the  estimates  should  be  prepaied  with  the  greatest  i>ossi- 
ble  ecoiioniy. 

Then  the  preparatory  commission  for  the  auxiliary  enter- 
prises counecti-d  with  the  construction  of  till' Siberian  Uailroad 
apjirupriated  :!."iI.iMtil  roubles  for  Iheemi>_'ration  of  <'.isaks  ihalf 
^eitlers.  half  soldier^i  from  F^rrupian  I{us>iii  in  the  .Vmour  ter- 
ritory. ;ind  st',/M»i)  rouliles  tor  the  tr.iusportation  of  l."»(l  casaks' 
f uiiilies  belonijiiii:  to  the  Traiisbafkal  militia,  in  the  niiion  of 
'he  Oussouri  Uailroad,  This  last  measure  was  propr)se<l  liy 
llie  -Minister  of  War,  in  ordir  to  protect  the  Oassouii  Uailroad 
ai:!iinst  the  Chinese  robliers  .ami  liiL'luvaynien. 

-Vt  the  close,  the  };euiral  data  a'lout  th*(;  state  of  construction 
was  considered.     This  data  is  as  follows  : 

The  lirst  division  of  the  W<-stern  Siberian  Uailroad,  from 
t'lielabinsk  to  Omsk,  has  the  earthworks  and  small  timlM-r 
bridges  completed.  TIk'  thric  L'nat  bridi^es  through  Tobol, 
Isliim  and  Irtish  .are  under  cousiriK'tion.  The  tirst  was  to 
li  ive  been  completed  in  March,  ls;!l."j,  the  second  in  September, 
l^'.'"i.  and  the  third  in  Is'.lCi.  The  track  is  laid  on  the  wliole 
divisi  111  from  Chelabinsk  to  the  Irtish  Ui*-er  il'.t."i  milesi,  and 
till- leli%'raph  line  is  ready.  Of  the  ■line"  buildings,  IJii  (ht 
ei'iit.  are  ready  ;  of  the  sljition  buildings,  •">0  |>er  cent.,  and  of 
the  w;itersupply  building's,  titi  i>er  cent.  For  the  provisional 
tratlic  :!4  per  <-e"nt.  of  the  1  voinotives  and  tMJ  jter  cent,  of  the 
COS  lire  suppli<'d. 

On  the  second  division  of  the  Western  Siberian  Uailroad. 
from  Omsk  City  tit  the  Olii  Uikfr.  there  is  completed  T'.}  per 
C'lit.  of  the  earthworks,  1.")  jier  cent,  of  the  small  tiniU'r 
bridges,  :?:!  pur  cent,  of  the  ■  line"  buildings,  and  s  jier  cent 
of  the  siiitioii  buildings.  The  track  is  laiti  on  tH'i  miles,  and 
".''>  per  cent,  of  the  rails  ami  I'*  jii-r  cent,  of  "  accessories"  have 
also  iK'eii  supplied.  0(  the  rolling  slock,  K!  jier  cent,  of  the 
^'eo|ll,,|ives  am!  •"it!  piT  cent,  of  the  cars  have  Urn  delivered, 
"f  course  this  condition  of  the  work  guarantees  the  comphtion 
"I  tiie  Wi'stern  SiJM'riaii  Uailroad  in  IS'.Mi  or  possitily  soon<-r. 

Till-  tirst  division  of  the  Centr.d  SilK-rian  Uailroad,  Iruu  the 
"bi  lliver  to  KrtisiHi'iarsk,  has  only  :!s  percent.  «)f  earthwork 
ie.idy.  Hesides  that.  "JT  ]ier  cent,  of  the  small  timber  bridges, 
;',ii  p,.|-  cent,  of  tin;  "  line"  buililings,  lo  per  cent,  of  the  water 
suj-'ply  buildings,  ami  fi»  p<T  cent,  of  the  stone  culverts  .are 
under  construction.     The  track  is  laid  on  ~W  miles,  and  17  iht 


cent,  of  the  locomotives  an<l    )'-  ]>er  cent,  of  the  <-ars  are  sup- 
plied. 

On  the  second  division  ol  the  Central  Silw-riaTi  Uailroad, 
from  Krasnoiarsk  to  Irkoutsk.  and  the  bniiich  to  Tom^k  Cily, 
only  the  linal  location  is  completed,  and  the  r.irtliwork  is 
begun. 

The  improvement  of  the  comparatively  ueknown  SilKTiaii 
rivers  ChulLiii  and  .Vngara  has  also  In-en  tn^gun  undei  the  mn- 
trol  <if  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Central  Silierian  U.iilroad.* 
Chulim  Uiver  for  its  '2<wt  inihs  is  cleared  of  stumps  fir  "  snags.  ' 
On  the  Angara  Uiver  the  chief  falK  have  lieen  surveyed,  and 
si.\  steamers  (four  towing  steaiiie.is  and  two  ordinary  scows) 
hav.'  been  delivered. 

'I'iie  North  Oussouri  Uailroad  (from  (Jrarslvii.  to  Khabarovsk) 
and  the  branch  Clielabiusk-Kkat^-rinburg  are  located.  ,ind  the 
earthwork  is  begun. 

The  construction  of  the  South  Oussouri  Uailioad.  from  Vladi- 
vostok to  (Jrafska  lor  Mouiaviev-Amourski.  is  comp)et<'d  ri't'i 
miles,. 

In  .all,  the  length  of  the  Ir.ick  laid  on  the  Siberian  Uailio:id 
is  now  1. (!!•.>  miles,  which  is  less  than  one  tjuarttr  ;uid  more 
than  one  tifth  of  the  whole  length  of  the  .SilxTian  main  line 
U.ViO  miles). 

The  twcntytirst  session  of  the  Comtuitlec  of  the  Siberian 
Uailroad  of  .laniiary  A,  IS'J.'i,  presitled  ov<  r  )iy  the  KmiHri>r 
Nieid.is,  was  very  interesting. 

In  the  pa|MT  presented  by  the  Minister  of  War  it  was  slated 
that  ill  is'.tt  great  topographic  surveys  were  made.  Five  par- 
ties of  military  topographic  eiigim-crs  surveyed  about  l.-),(»oO 
miles  ill  the  region  ol  Trjiish.-okal  Uailroad,  :i!id  jd  'tied  it  on 
,a  scale  of  <.i},;,„.  Furthermore,  the  engineers  of  the  Irkoutsk 
and  Ani.iur  division  b,iv<'  surveyed  the  region  of  llie  Ii:iVkal 
Loop  l^lilroad  and  of  the  .Vmour  U.iilroad.  All  of  these  topo- 
graphic surveys  were  ni,ide  principally  for  the  sake  of  the  U'l- 
ter  location  of  the  railroail,  and  therefore  in  <omieeiion  with 
the  siirveysof  railroad  engineers.  In  adilition  to  tiles*',  the  en- 
gineers have  described  the  climate,  pojiulation.  and  agricul- 
tural possibilities  of  the  country.  The  g<-ographic  situation 
of  Verkne  Oudinsk  and  K.iTd.dovsk  has  been  deiermined  as- 
tronomically, thi'  longitude  by  means  of  teUgraph,  and  29 
other  jioints  liy  means  of  ehrnnometric  expeditions 

In  tlic  year  is;*.")  the  topographic  surveys  will  Ix- <-onlinued 
in  live  regions  :  L  Along  llie  Baikal  Loop  Line  and  alonir  the 
shoreof  Baikal  , Sea  fothe  hariior  of  List  veiini(dinaVa.  2.  From 
MisorskaTa  (i-sLSlern  shore  of  Baikal)  to  I'okrovskaVa  ithe  point 
where  the  Shilk.a  and  Argoun  form  the  Amour  Uiveri  ;  along 
the  Transbai'kal  Line.  3.  From  I'okrov?.kaia  to  theZeia  Uiver 
(a  tributary  of  the  Amoun.  i.  From  Zeia  .Uiver  t  i  tlie  Bureia 
Uiver  lalso  a  tributary  ol  the  .\mouri.  ."i.  From  B.iuieVa  east- 
ward. Tile  credit  lequired  for  tluse  topograidiii  works  will 
be  H:!,tKI(t  rouliles  (in  iy.t."ii. 

The  Minister  ot  Finance  (.Mr.  S.  WittCi  has  nr.ade  a  very  im- 
portant .stat<'meiit  coiict  ruing  the  construciion  of  the  .vincHir 
Uailroad.  .\ecording  to  the  last  inforiii;i:iim.  the  tirsl  ilivi^iou 
of'the  .Vnmiir  Itailroail.  from  Siet«ii-k  to  ZeVa  Uiver;  is  the 
most  dillicult.  Therefore,  and  in  tinier  to  haste*)  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Siberian  main  line,  it  is  ueci-s-sary  to  make  the  sur- 
veys and  location  of  the  second  division  e.astaard  ol  Zeia.  fnun 
Blagovi-shchensk  to  Khabarovsk,  at  once,  s(ttlmt,  when  in  I**iMi 
the  earthwork^  on  the  North  Oussouri  Line  are  c.unpleted,  the 
construction  ot  the  second  division  of  the  .Vin<iur  iiailroad 
(which  is  easier  to  const  met  i  can  be  begun. 

Tin:  .Minister  of  .Vgrii  iillure  and  Slate  Fro|)erlii-s  (KrmoloU) 
presented  an  .iccouut  on  the  geologic survevs of  Isii:!  uml  ]sm^ 
andaskiil  tor  MH.txnj  roubles  for  the  same  inirpose  in  IS'.l.i.  Tliis 
sum  was  ap)>ropriated,  with  instructions  that  the  geologic  ex- 
plorers shall  chielly  search  for  coal  w  hich  can  supply  the  min- 
eral fuel  for  tlu>  Central  SilM'riau  aiwt  Western  Siberian  Uail- 
roads.  During  the  geol  igic  surveys  of  Is'.i:;  and  \>^'.H  the 
billowing  useful  minerals  wtre  discovereil :  43  mines  of 
lignite  and  coal,  lo  placers  of  pold,  :}<»  cop|KT  ore  deposits. 
!•>  iron  or<>  deposits,  •.'  lead  ore  deposits.  'J  deposits  of  graph- 
ite, 1  )Hlroli-uni  depo.sit,  -  luaiigaiiese  ore  deposits,  and 
1  silver  ore  deposit.  It  is  mo.st  important  U>  liiid  mineral 
liii-l.  which  <-an  lie  supplied  to  th«-  Western  Siberian  and  Cen- 
tral SilM-ri.m  liailro.ids,  and  Uiis  will  lie  the  chief  .tiiu  of  (lie 
geologic  surveys  of  IsiCi. 

The  whole  l.ngthof  Russian  railroads  is  now  '-';»,  11:! miles,  of 
which  'Jit,si;j  miles  belong  to  the  d  ivernineiil  and  are  under 
the  control  of  the  .Ministry  of  Ways  of  Couimuni<-ation,  8!)',t 


*  Till- rivt-m  »'liiilim  aiidAii^ura  »>«  very  important  fur  tlie  Ccnlriil 
Stlieriaii  Itailroail.  tieiii^  liepiirtie'l  «-  «.'itir»:iVf  for  supiit.i  nig  rlir  rails  ami 
I'tli'-r  milroHil  niai<  rialt.  <'liiiliiii  IJiti'r,  a  Inljularj  ol  Ol'i.  will  ^ervo  for 
tarrying'  tails  fomi  the  liiiral  Stii  1  Worlc-  In  ActaiIl^k.  Aii|:ara  ton- 
net  tiue  tlic-  liail^a'  Si'.i  witti  Yfiii^M  I  IllTer.  will  carry  rails  to  Irkoiifk 
(the  caslrrn  tirttilnus  of  the  raiir4.atl). 
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miles  under  the  Ministry  of  War,  ami  1,401  miles  to  the  Finluucl 
Government.  During  the  year  1894  tlie  State  acquired  the  fol- 
lowiug  railroads,  from  the  great  Society  of  Kussian  Railroads  : 
The  Nicola'i  Kailroad  (St.  PetersburgMoscova),  theSL  Peters- 
burg-Warsaw Kailroad,  and  the  Moscova-Nijui  Railroad,  in 
total  1,493  miles ;  the  Riga-Dunaburg  and  Riga-Bolderan  Rail- 
roads, 143  miles  ;  the  Mitau  Railroad,  85  miles  ;  the  Rjev-Vi- 
azma  Itailroad,  77  miles  ;  the  Orlov-Vitebak  Railroad.  325 
miles  ;  the  Dunaburg-Vitebsk  Ituilroad,  163  miles  ;  the  Novo- 
torjck  Railroad,  83  miles,  and  the  Lozovo-Sebastopol  Railroad, 
30:{  miles. 


TAPS  FOR  CUTTING  THREADS  FOR  STAY- 
BOLTS. 


Fios.  1  and  2  represent  taps  which  are  used  in  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  shops  for  cutting  threads  for  stay-bolls 
in  the  plates  of  locomotive  tire-boxes.  Their  operation  will  be 
understood  from  tig.  3.  In  the  latter  the  tap  represented  by 
fig.  1  is  shown  at  A,  and  is  used  for  cutting  the  thread  in  the 
first  or  outer  hole.  This  tap,  it  will  be  seen,  has  an  extended 
shank,  which  is  inserted  in  the  hole  in  the  inner  plate  while 
the  thread  in  the  outer  one  is  being  cut.  The  direction  of  the 
tap  is  thus  guided  by  the  inner  hole,  which  insures  that  the 
thread  will  be  cut  so  that  its  axis  will  coincide  with  the  centre 
line  of  the  two  holes. 


■ayitiffl'^i  "•mtiwn'iTrir;--r>7 


STAY  BOLT  TAPS,   BALTIMORE  A  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

When  the  thread  in  the  outer  hole  is  cut  the  tap  represented 
by  flg.  2  and  shown  at  B  in  flg.  3  is  screwed  through  the  outer 
hole,  and  its  lower  end  Is  then  inserted  in  the  hole  E  in  the 
inner  plate.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  tap  has  an  extended  shank 
on  its  upper  end.  When  its  lower  end  has  been  inserted  in  the 
hole  at  E.  a  sleeve,  6',  is  slipped  on  the  upper  end.  This  sleeve 
has  a  screw  cut  on  its  outer  surface  which  is  screwed  into  the 
upper  hale.  The  sleeve  also  has  a  collar  on  its  upper  end,  with 
a  transverse  hole,  B,  drilled  in  it,  which  may  be  made  to  coin- 
cide with  similar  holes  drilled  in  the  shank  of  the  tap.  When 
the  sleeve  has  been  screwed  into  the  outer  hole  until  the  hole 
in  the  collar  and  one  of  those  in  the  shank  of  the  tap  coincide, 
a  pin,  D,  is  inserted  in  these  holes,  which  holds  the  two  so  that 
they  will  turn  together.  Then  by  revolving  the  tap  its  lower 
threaded  end  will  cut  a  thread  in  E,  which  will  coincide  with 
that  in  the  outer  hole.  A-fter  the  tap  has  taken  hold  in  the 
Inner  hole,  the  pin  D  is  removed,  which  will  allow  the  tap  to 
revolve  within  the  sleeve. 

These  tools,  it  will  be  seen,  save  the  time  consumed  in 
screwing  an  ordinary  tap  its  whole  length  through  the  outer 
hole,  and  protect  the  thread  in  the  outer  hole  from  being  un- 
duly enlarged  thereby. 


WATER-TUBE  BOILERS  IN  THE  BRITISH  NAVY. 

Os  a  motion  for  going  into  Supply  on  Navy  Estimates  in 
the  House  of  Commons  recently,  the  subject  of  Water-Tube 
Boilers  was  made  a  subject  of  special  consideration,  and  a 


very  interesting  di.scussioD  followed,  which  has  since  Ik.  n 
succeeded  by  a  number  of  letters  from  prominent  engine<  f^ 
which  have  appeare<l  in  The  Timeit.  A-s  this  is  a  matter  whii  li 
is  receiving  special  attention  in  this  country  as  well  as  on  llie 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  following  extracts  from  tlic 
discussion  and  from  the  correspondence  are  given,  and  will 
no  doubt  be  of  ialerest  to  many  of  our  readers. 

In  discu-ssing  the  measure  referred  to,  Mu.  W.  Allan,  of 
Gateshead,  said  that  the  sole  value  of  a  man-of-war  as  a  figlit 
ing  ves.sel  lay  in  the  boilers,  for  if  they  failed  the  ship  stoppn!. 
The  great  weaknes.s  of  their  Navy  was  due  to  the  simple  fai  i 
that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  boiler  power  on  board  tlic 
vessels.  The  Admiralty  had  been  trying  for  years  to  g»t 
1  H.P.  out  of  \\  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface,  whereas  it  requirtd 
3  ft.  to  give  such  a  power.  By  adopting  this  method  tlitv 
had  rendered  every  ship  in  the  Navy  absolutely  useless  foV 
full  steam  speed.  The  boilers  were  too  small,  and  when  il 
was  endeavored  to  get  more  power  out  of  them  than  tiny 
were  capable  of  giving,  the  strain  was  too  great  for  them  t  > 
bi-ar,  and  the  boilers  became  practically  useless.  The  thnc 
vessels,  the  Blake,  the  Vulcan,  and  Blenheim,  were  not  four 
years  old,  and  yet  £120,000  was  required  to  re-boiler  the  ves- 
sels. Was  not  that  a  squandering  of  national  money  ?  Tbc 
vessels  were  puffed  tremendously,  but  as  soon  as  they  went 
to  sea  the  boilers  completely  failed.  IIow  long  did  the  Ad 
miralty  intend  to  pursue  this  suicidal  course  ">  IIow  long  did 
they  intend  trying  to  get  more  power  out  of  the  boilers  th»ii 
they  were  capable  of  giving  ?  He  could  only  say  that  as  long 
as  they  did  so  the  ships  of  the  Navy  would  be  endangered  in 
time  of  war— they  would  never  be  able  to  pursue  an  enemy 
or  to  run  away  irom  one.  (Laughter.)  Locomotive  boilers 
had  failed,  and  the  Admiralty  had  now  been  driven  to  tiie 
adoption  of  water-tube  boilers.  But  why  need  they  have 
done  this  when  even  better  results  might  have  been  obtained 
by  a  safer,  simpler,  and  more  economical  method  ?  His  oli 
ject  in  bringing  this  matter  forward  was  the  safety  of  our 
ships— the  desire  that  our  ships  should  be  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  first-class  fighting  machines.  In  his  own  experience 
these  water-tube  boilers  had  been  tried  over  and  over  again  Irj 
the  mercantile  marine,  and  they  had  always  failed  :  indeiMJ. 
he  challenged  any  one  to  bring  forward  a  case  in  which  they 
had  not  failed.  Yet  the  Admiralty  had  adopted  them  on  tli'e 
slight  recommendation  of  a  French  engineer,  who  reported 
upon  the  water  tube  boilers  in  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Mes- 
sjigeries  Marltinies.  But  did  that  engineer  report  on  all  the 
mishaps  and  repairs  which  those  boilers  involved,  the  number 
of  spare  lubes  which  it  was  necessary  to  carry  in  case  of  fail- 
ure, and  the  cost  they  involved  in  the  great  consumption  of 
coal  ?  Simply  upon  the  report  of  this  Frenchman  the  Ad- 
miralty were  now  plunging  into  water-tube  boilers  for  sev- 
eral of  the  splendid  cruisers  which  were  being  built.  The 
number  of  explosions  which  had  occurred  through  the  use  of 
these  boilers  and  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  connection 
with  them  were  distressing.  There  was  the  case  of  the  tor- 
pedo-boat Sturgeon,  which  was  fitted  with  these  boilers,  and 
soon  after  proceeding  to  sea  an  explosion  of  one  of  the  tubes 
occurred,  killing  an  engineer  and  four  men  in  her  stokehold. 
These  tube  boilers  were  deemed  so  dangerous  by  a  firm  of 
shipbuilders  at  Barrow  that  the  lives  of  engineers  and  stokers 
were  insured  on  trial  trips  for  £400  by  the  firm  and  provision 
was  made  in  case  of  their  disablement.  Take  the  case  of  the 
Hornet.  They  had  all  heard  of  her  performances  ;  of  how 
she  could  steam  from  27  to  30  knots.  Where  was  she  now  ? 
Lying  in  a  corner  of  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  and  her  boilers, 
only  12  minths  old,  out  of  her  for  repair.  He  believed  that 
if  a  return  was  prepared  it  would  be  found  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  were  squandered  on  experiments  of  this 
kind.  This  was  not  the  engineering  of  Great  Britain— of 
James  Watt  and  George  Stephenson.  It  was  the  engineering 
of  some  belated  and  interested  Frenchman.  These  boilers 
were  not  economical,  and  the  aim  of  the  Admiralty  ought  to 
be  how  to  save  coal,  because  the  less  coal  they  burned  the 
fewer  men  would  be  required  and  the  greater  steaming  power 
the  vessel  would  possess.  He  could  not  di.scover  the  advan- 
tages of  these  tubular  boilers.  They  gave  lis.s  safety,  less 
efiiciency,  and  greater  complexity.  And,  after  all,  the  guns 
and  armor  of  a  ship  were  of  little  value  if  the  boihrs  were 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  Who  was  responsible  for  that  .state 
of  things?  Was  it  the  First  Lord  ?  No;  he  was  not  an 
engineer.  Was  it  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiraliv  ?  No  ;  he 
was  not  an  engineer.  Was  it  the  Civil  Lord  ?  No  ;  he  was 
not  an  engineer  ;  he  knew  nothing  about  engines.  (I.«ugh- 
ter.)  Was  it  the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy  ?  No  ;  he 
was  only  a  shipbuilder,  though  a  very  clever  one.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  wanted  the  Civil  Lord  to  tell  the  House  upon 
whose  shoulders  rested  the  responsibility  for  the  water-tube 
boilers  fitted  into  the  torpedo-catchers  and  other  vessels  of  the 
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Rov;il  Nsvy.  That  was  the  question  which  he  wanted  an 
answer  to.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  mixed-up  affair,  but  he 
was  determined  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it  and  to  flnd  out  who 
was  really  responsible  for  this  engineering.  (Cheers.)  He 
bade  the  Admiralty  pause  before  embarking  on  such  a  huge 
experimenl.  He  implored  them,  as  an  engineer,  to  test  these 
boilers  for  themselves  before  fitting  them  into  their  two  grand- 
est cruisers.  He  would  like  the  boiler<  to  be  first  fitted  into 
a  second-class  cruiser,  and  then  have  them  tried  at  sea — not 
iiiercly  for  a  couple  of  hours'  run,  with  a  few  newspaper  cor- 
respondents on  board,  but  running  at  sea  till  tiic  coal  was  ex- 
hausted ;  and  tlien,  after  taking  in  a  fresh  supply  at  some 
coaling  station,  to  steam  home  again.  Let  this  be  done  in 
the  presence  of  competent  experts  ;  let  the  latter  make  a  full 
report  apon  the  boilers,  and  let  that  report  be  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House.  (Hear,  hear.)  Honorable  members 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  judge.  The  Admiralty  owed 
that  duty  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  tlie  country  and  to 
the  men  on  board  those  ships.  (Cheers.)  If  these  boilers 
were  so  commendable,  how  came  it  that  no  shipowner  in  the 
Mouse  had  adopted  them?  There  was,  he  asserted,  not  a 
shipowner  in  Great  Britain  who  would  put  into  two  such 
splendid  cruisers  as  the  Poteerful  and  the  Terrible  48  water- 
tube  l)oilers  apiece.  Then,  why  should  the  Admiralty  do  it  ? 
Simply  from  the  fact  that  the  money  was  found  for  them  to 
si|uander.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  warned  the  Admiralty  that 
they  would,  if  they  persisted  in  their  present  course,  be  landed 
in  endless  expense,  unless,  indeed,  some  terrible  disaster  over- 
took those  vessels  such  as  happened  to  the  Victoria.  He  had 
considered  it  to  be  his  duty,  not  only  to  his  constituents,  but 
to  the  House  and  the  country,  to  put  forward  his  views  on  the 
present  occasion.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  wonder  that  the 
Admiralty  could  not  get  engineers  to  go  on  their  ships,  though 
they  were  advertising  for  men  in  all  the  towns  in  the  Mid- 
hinds.  Why  ?  Because  it  was  well  known  to  engineers 
throughout  the  couatry  that  the  poor  men  at  Barrow  had  to 
get  a  life-policy  before  they  would  go  on  boats  fitted  with  the 
water-tube  toilers.  The  Government  should  no  longei  won- 
der why  they  could  not  get  men  for  their  ships  when  they 
put  such  dangerous  fittings  into  them  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
considered  it  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  Admiralty  them- 
selves thus  to  speak  his  mind  on  a  subject  which  was  fraught 
with  the  gravest  import  to  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  our 
Navy,  and  to  the  credit  of  British  engineering.    (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Fokwood  remarked  that  he  was  sure  the  House  had 
listened  with  great  pleasure  to  the  speech  just  delivered. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  honorable  member  for  Gateshead  had  dealt 
with  a  technical  subject,  and  one  very  difficult  to  bring  home 
to  lay  minds,  in  a  most  picturesque  and  interesting  manner, 
and  he  was  sure  tliat  the  words  which  had  been  uttered  by 
1dm  were  weighty  ones  and  well  worthy  of  serious  and  anx- 
ious consideration.  He  only  regretted  that  the  honorable 
member  had  not  Ijeen  present  when  the  estimates  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Powerful  and  the  Terrible  were  first  brought 
up.  On  that  occasion  he  expressed  an  opinion  on  these  water- 
tube  boilers,  not  certainly  on  the  lines  of  the  honorable  mem- 
ber for  Gateshead,  but  anxiously  pressing  on  the  government 
to  have  them  first  tested  on  a  smaller  and  less  important  ves- 
sel; and,  as  a  shipowner  and  a  layman,  he  was  certainly  of 
opinion  that  the  government  ought  not  to  have  put  these 
boilers  into  our  two  biggest  cruisers  till  adequate  trials  had 
Ijcen  first  made  in  a  smaller  vessel.  An  engineer  officer  was 
sent  out  as  a  passenger  by  one  of  the  boats  to  see  how  these 
l»oilers  worked,  and  he  made  a  very  valuable  report,  but  the 
iliila  was  not  of  the  kind  on  which  the  Admiralty  could  em- 
bark with  experiments.  The  only  advantage  was  that  they 
lend  themselves  to  Ix;  placed  in  a  ship,  and  stood  more  con- 
veniently than  ordinary  cylindrical  boilers.  He  should  like 
to  say  that  one  of  the  last  actions  of  his  noble  friend,  when 
chief  of  the  Admiralty,  was  to  order  a  torpedo-boat  with  a 
waier-tube  boiler  for  experimental  purposes.  Tlie  order  was 
given  to  Thornvcrofts,  and  they  were  given  a  free  hand. 
They  guaranteed  that  the  boiler  would  be  efficient  for  at  least 
three  years.  He  thought  that  was  a  proper  course  to  take, 
and  it_  was  right  that  the  Admiralty  should  watch  all  new 
inventions.  The  member  for  Gateshead  had  made  a  sweeping 
attack  upon  the  boilers  generally  in  her  Majesty's  ships,  and 
if  that  attack  were  passed  over  it  might  cause  alarm.  There 
Was  no  doubt  that  at  one  time  there  was  an  inclination  to  cut 
down  the  size  of  boilers  and  force  them  to  give  larger  H.P. 
tlian,  as  it  had  since  been  proved,  was  practically  possible. 
Thejr  had  then  at  the  Admiralty  probably  the  most  able  the- 
oretical engineer  that  ever  lived,  but  his  great /o7/«  was  the- 
ory rather  than  practice.  His  great  desire  was  to  unduly  cut 
<lown  engines  and  boilers,  in  order  that  a  vessel  might  hope 
to  be  propelled  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed  and  be  built  on  finer 
lines.    The  result  of  that  policy  was  that  several  vessels,  the 


Blenheim,  the  Blake,  and  the  Vvlcan,  had  not  proved- aatis- 
factory.  The  boilers  would  not  stand  the  forced  draft  for 
which  they  were  originally  designed.  When  the  Naval  De- 
fence Act  vessels  were  laid  down  it  was  decided  that  the 
boiler  power  of  those  vessels  should  be  as  near  as  possible  on 
the  lines  adopted  by  the  mercantile  navy. 

Mr.  Pe.nn  did  not  think  that  the  alarm  expressed  by  the 
honorable  member  for  Gateshead  (Mr.  Allan)  in  reference  to 
the  boilers  in  the  Navy  was  well  founded.  His  own  impres- 
sion was  that  as  at  present  designed  we  did  not  get  enough 
out  of  the  boilers.  It  would  have  been  well  to  have  given  a 
longer  trial  to  the  water-tul)e  boilers  of  the  Belleville  type, 
but  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  these  were  so  many  death 
traps.  They  had  been  running  now  for  several  years,  and 
would  have  Ijeen  condemned  long  ago  if  they  really  were  the 
failures  the  honorable  member  seemed  to  think. 

Mr.  Robertson  said  this  case  of  water-tube  boilers  was  an 
example  of  the  extent  with  which  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
whether  the  naval  or  civil  element  was  concerned,  must  be 
guided  by  the  best  professional  advice  it  could  obtain.  There 
were  hundreds  of  questions  in  the  administration  of  the  Ad- 
miralty with  which  his  honorable  friend  was  not  familiar,  on 
each  of  which  they  must  be  guided  by  professional  opinion  ; 
but  referring  to  the  engineering  advisers  of  the  Admiralty, 
his  honorable  friend  spoke  of  them  as  belated  something  or 
another.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  W.  Allan  :  "  No  ;  I  never  used  such  a  phrase  as  that. 
I  merely  wanted  to  know  who  was  responsible  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Belleville  boilers  to  such  an  extent." 

Mr.  Robertson  :  "  Certainlv.  I  am  going  to  answer  that 
question.  His  honorable  friend  was  himself  a  little  belated 
in  bringing  this  question  before  the  House,  because  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Belleville  boiler  was  no  new  thing.  It  was  men- 
tioned a  year  ago  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  matter 
of  notoriety  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Not  long  ago  the  Engineer- 
in-Chief  of  the  Navy  read  a  paper  before  the  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  in  which  this  matter  was  expounded  before  ex- 
perts and  people  of  skill,  and  the  thing  passed  apparently 
without  discussion,  certainly  without  disapproval,  among 
men  who  were  entitled  to  speak  with  as  much  authority  as 
his  honorable  friend.  Tlie  history  of  the  subject,  so  far  as 
the  Admiralty  were  concerned,  was  this.  In  1885  a  torpedo- 
boat  was  first  of  all  fitted  with  these  water-tube  boilers.  In 
1888  three  torpedo-boats  meant  for  Indian  service  were  sim- 
ilarly dealt  with.  In  1892  another  torpedo-boat  was  fitted  in 
like  manner.  In  1891  the  Speedy  was  fitted  with  water-tul)e 
boilers  with  satisfactory  results,  and  in  1892  the  Boiler  Com- 
mittee, which  gave  special  advice  to  the  Admiralty,  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  these  boilers  for  the  new  cruisers,  and 
the  SJiai-pthooter  was  fitted  with  Belleville  boilers  and  another 
vessel  with  water-tube  boilers  of  another  type.  Then  the 
Admiralty  sent  out  that  despised  Frenchman— who,  by  the 
way,  was  no  more  a  Frenchman  than  the  honorable  member 
for  (jateshead  was  (laughter)— they  sent  an  engineer  officer  to 
examine  the  working  of  these  boilers  on  board  the  large  ships 
belonging  to  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  and  that  officer  no 
doubt  spoke  French  ;  but,  as  he  was  to  be  on  board  French 
ships  and  to  talk  to  French  engineers,  they  considered  that 
that  was  rather  a  qualification  for  his  mission.  (Laughter.) 
This  officer  went  to  Australia  and  back,  and  bis  report  on  the 
working  of  these  boilers  was  entirely  satisfactory.  The  next 
step  was  that  the  Committee  on  Machinery  Designs  expressed 
satisfaction  at  the  proposal  to  use  Belleville  boilers  for  the 
Powerjul  and  the  TerriUe.  In  the  circumstances  he  could 
not  see  how  the  Admiralty  could  have  acted  otherwise  than 
they  did.  Sir  William  White's  opinion  was  in  favor  of  these 
boilers,  and  the  House,  he  was  sure,  would  receive  with  re- 
spect his  testimony,  even  on  a  point  of  technical  engineering. 
But  there  was  a  more  important  authority  still— namely,  the 
Engineer-in  Chief  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Durston,  who  was  really 
responsible  for  the  adoption  of  these  boilers.  The  Admiralty, 
he  afiirmed,  had  dealt  with  this  matter  as  they  were  bound  lo 
deal  with  all  technical  matters.  He  would  say,  generally, 
however,  that  the  honorable  member  for  Gateshead  was  wrong 
in  what  he  bad  said  respecting  the  Blenheim,  the  Viking,  the 
BUike,  and  the  Hornet.  He  trusted  that  the  House  would  be 
of  opinion  that  he  had  vindicated  the  action  of  the  Admiralty, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  shown  that  the  Board  had  sought  the 
best  advice  obtainable,  and  had  acted  consistently  upon  it. 
The  Admiralty  were  told  that  the  benefits  of  these  boilers 
were  higher  steam  power,  less  weight  for  a  given  steam 
power;  and  greater  command  of  steam.  Those  were  specific 
advantages  of  which  thev  had  professional  assurance,  and  on 
that  assurance  they  had  been  introduced  into  these  large 
ships." 

Lord  G.  Hamilton  wished  to  know  if  the  statement  that 
the  boilers  had  been  taken  out  of  the  Hornet  was  true. 
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Mr.  Robektson  said  that  the  tubes  were  being  changed  to 
steel.  Tliat  was  going  on  while  the  vessel  was  under  re- 
pair. 

•  Mk.  W.  Ai,i,an  asl(ed  whcllier  it  was  not  the  fact  that  the 
boilers  were  lying  in  a  corner  of  the  dockj-ard,  and  the  sliip 
open  and  practically  gutted. 

Previous  to  this  discussion,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr. 
Gourley,  Mr.  Robertson  stated  that  of  the  43  torpedo-boat 
destroyers  completed  and  building,  all  except  six  are  and 
will  be  fitted  with  water-tube  boilers.  Tlie  boilers  of  nine  of 
these  ships  were  fitted  with  copper  tubes  througliout  by  the 
contractors,  who  were  resijonsible  for  the  design  and  pre 
ferretl  to  use  that  material.  In  tliree  of  the  lastnameil,  on 
the  contractors'  preliminary  trials,  failure  of  the  copper  tubes 
occurred  in  positions  most  exposed  to  the  fire,  and  in  one  case 
was  attended  with  fatjil  results.  It  was  consequently  decideti 
to  avoid  further  risk  by  sulwtituting— entirely  in  some  of 
these  vessels  and  to  a  large  extent  in  the  others — steel  tubes 
for  copper. 

L',)ui>  Geouoe  Hamii.ton  said  :  "  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word  as  to  the  question  raised  last  night  by  my  honoral)le 

.  friend,  the  meml)er  for  <iate:shead.  My  honorable  friend  at- 
tacked tlie  Admiralty  for  liaviug  adopted  water-tube  boilers. 
If  anylKKly  was  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  these 
boilers  it  was  myself.  And  I  will  state  my  rea.sons.  An  ex- 
traordinary improvement  has  taken  place  in  marine  engineer- 
ing in  recent  years.  But  the  improvement  in  boilers  has  not 
in  any  way  corresponded  to  the  improvement  in  machinery. 
Various  experiments  to  get  increased  boiler  power  into  tor- 
pedo-catchers have  not  been  successful,  and  therefore  it  .seemed 
to  me  that  when  a  firm  of  high  repute  guaranteed  eSlciency 
for  three  years  it  was  worth  while  making  the  experiment, 
and  tlie  sliip  intrusted  to  this  firm  has  been  a  very  great  suc- 
cess. My  honorable  friend  drew  a  pathetic  picture  of  the 
terrible  dangers  to  which  any  one  was  subject  who  went  on 
board  a  vessel  with  water-tube  boilers.  I  have  been  on  board 
such  vessels,  and  I  believe  a  water  tube  boiler  is  just  as  safe 
as  any  other  boiler,  provided  it  has  Iteen  properly  manufac- 
tured and  is  properly  managed.  The  mistake  made  in  this 
matter  arose  because  the  Admiralty  had  to  i)ut  out  a  very 
large  number  of  torpedo-boats  all  at  once,  and  they  were 
compelled  in  consequence  to  distribute  them  over  many  firms 
who  had  never  built  a  torpedo-boat  before.  All  the  accidents 
that  have  occurred  were  in  the  work  of  firms  who  had  no  ex- 
perience of  this  particular  class  of  boilers.  Therefore,  I  can- 
not blame  the  Admiralty.  I  think  they  were  right  in  continu- 
ing experiments  as  regards  water-tube  boilers.     They  have 

■ ..    put  them  into  two  of  the  largest  cruisers  ever  built,  and  if 
the  result  justified  that  experiment  no  fault  could  be  found." 
Mr.  Wolf  thought  that  in  the  question  of  boilers,  so  far  as 
his  professional  knowledge  went,  tubular  boilers  had  no  ad- 
vantage over  ordinary  boilers,  except  that  they  were  a  saving 
of  weight.     In   his  opinion   the   Ailmiralty   were  making   a 
most   unwarrantable  experiment  with  the   Belleville  boilers. 
He  never  heard  of  any  commercial  company  that  would  at 
once  apply  one  new  l>oiler  lo  tlie  whole  or  the  ships  they  were 
going  to  build.     Surely  the  Admiralty  were  risking  too  mucli 
V    iu  putting  the  nelleville  boiler— not  that  he  thought  it  was 
dangerous  in  itself — into  every  one  of  the  ships  of  their  pro- 
gramme,    lie  had  been  told  that  one  advantage  of  these  boil- 
-■    ers  was  the  easy  manner  in  which  they  could  be  repaired. 

-  .  But  that  was  really  a  trifiing  advantage,  as  they  were  con- 
stantly getting  out  of  order,  and  it  would  l>c  far  better  and 
cheaper  at  the  outset  to  put  in  a  boiler  that  did  not  want  such 

-'  frequent  attention.  He  hoped  that  the  Admiralty  would  not 
too  rashly  make  an  experiment  witli  these  boilers  on  a  scale 
so  large  as  to  mean  ruin  to  the  efiiciency  of  the  naval  pro- 

■.    gramme. 

-;        Sir  E.  Rkkd  replied  that  the  honorable  member  who  last 

-  -  spoke  actually  stated  to  the  Committee  more  than  once  that 
he  did  not  know  what  was  the  value  of  water-tube  boilers  jis 
."  compared  with  the  ordinary  cylindrical  Iwilers.  There  were, 
he  thought,  good  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  water-tube  boil- 
ers. An  ordinary  double-ended  cylindrical  boiler  would  con- 
tain from  30  to  35  tons  of  water,  and  Wiis  ready  to  explode 

•  ■  with  terrible  violence  in  the  event  of  any  disturbance  from 
!  outside.  Water  tube  boilers,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not 
--  contain  more  than  a  tenth  of  that  quantity  of  water.  Surely 
"  that  was  an  intelligible  object  to  accomplish  in  a  ship  sub- 
jected to  the  blows  of  torpedoes  and  of  guns.     Then  experi- 

•■  ence  and  science  pointed  to  the  necessity  for  increased  press- 
ure if  they  were  to  have  greater  economy.  They  had,  how- 
ever, gone  as  far  as  they  could  go  with  regard  to  pressure  in 
■r  the  case  of  the  cylindrical  boiler,  but  in  the  case  of  the  tubular 
.-■»  boiler  they  could  resort  to  a  much  higher  pressure.  Still,  be 
/  must  say  he  was  a  little  startled  on  reading  the  passage  in  the 
■'-     First  Lord's  statement  that  "  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  boilers 


of  the  water-tube  type  in  the  new  ships  to  be  laid  down  in 
189.5-96."  That  meant  that  the  cylindrical  boiler  bad  alrcmly 
been  laid  aside  in  favor  of  a  boiler  of  which  they  had  not  Imii 
very  much  experience.  The  honorable  member  for  Gatis- 
head,  with  a  forcibleness  of  deliver}-  which  would  make  a 
man  believe  almost  anything  (laughter),  had  spoken  as  if 
boiler  accidents  were  unknown  prior  lo  the  introduction  uf 
ti:e  tubular  boiler.  But  there  had  been  many  cruel  explosi(Mis 
with  cylindrical  boilers,  both  in  and  out  of  her  Majesi\  s 
Navy.  Then  it  had  been  represented  as  a  terrible  thing  thiit 
the  tubes  should  wear  out  so  fast.  He  admitted  that  if  ili;a 
was  permanent,  it  would  be  objectionable,  although  he  did 
not  think  that  the  more  rapid  destruction  of  the  tubes  than  of 
cylindrical  boilers  would  of  itself  be  a  reason  for  giving  tin  ni 
up.  If  they  obtained  advantages  in  other  directions,  tiny 
should  be  prepared  to  renew  the  tul)es  more  frequently.  He 
did  not  wish  to  express  any  strong  or  decisive  opinion  on  tiie 
matter,  but  he  believed  the  government  could  not  have  avoiikil 
making  a  considerable  and  extended  introduction  of  tlusc 
boilers  in  the  Navy.  There  might  be  difficulties,  and  evi  n 
accidents,  but  they  must  make  their  tubes  as  lliey  made  every 
thing  else— competent  for  the  work  they  had  to  perform. 

Mr.  W.  Ai.i.an  :  "  Why  did  the  tul)es  burst  in  her  Maj 
(•sty's  ship  Sturgeon  f" 

Slit  E.  R|':eu  :  "  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  tube 
burst  because  it  was  unable  to  bear  the  pressure." 

Mr.  W.  Allan  said  the  tube  was  tested  at  1,000  lbs.  pi  r 
square  foot,  and  afterward  at  290  lbs.  The  pressure  at  whidi 
the  boiler  worked  was  200  lbs.,  and  it  did  not  register  tli;.t 
pressure  when  the  tube  burst  almost  from  end  to  end  and  tlic 
fatal  disaster  occurred. 

Sir  E.  Reed  remarked  that  it  was  a  common  thing  for  w 
lube  which  had  stood  a  very  high  hydraulic  test  to  give  w.iy 
under  heat.  His  contention  was  that  if  one  had  a  good  objct  t 
to  accomplish  one  must  not  try  to  carry  it  out  by  insufficient 
means. 

This  discussion  resulted  in  calling  out  a  number  of  com- 
munications from  prominent  English  engineers  and  others, 
which  are  very  interesting,  but  which  we  are  compelled  to 
condense. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Maudslay,  Chairman  and  Managing  Director 
Maudslay  Sons  »&  Field  (Limited),  writes  to  The  Timet,  ami 
after  saying  that  his  firm  are  the  sole  manufacturers  of  the 
Belleville  boilers  in  England,  he  adds  politely  that  Mr.  Allan 
did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about  when  he  made  the 
remarks  which  are  given  above,  and  that  he  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  inform  himself.  He— Mr.  Maudslay— then  went  on 
to  say  that  Mr.  Allan  has  hopelessly  jumbled  up  the  Belle- 
ville with  all  other  boilers,  and,  continuing,  said  : 

"  Now,  roughly  speaking,  about  60  ships  have  been  fitted 
with  these  water-tube  boilers,  driving  engines  of  a  total  power 
of  350,000  horses,  and  in  no  case  have  we  ever  heard  of  an- 
accident  of  any  sort ;  and  yet  Mr.  Allan  s|)eaks  of  the  Ad- 
miralty as  using  untried  boilers  of  a  most  dangerous  char- 
acter, and  states  that  dreadful  accidents  have  taken  place 
with  them.  .  .  . 

"  All  the  new  ships  in  the  French  Navy  are  boilered  with 
water-tube  boilers,  most  of  them  being  of  the  Belleville  type. 
I  give  here  the  names  of  some  of  their  most  important  vessels 
lilted  with  Belleville  boilers  :  Bouret,  14,000  I.H.P.  ;  Denearten, 
8.500  I.H.P.  ;  Pascal,  8  500  I.H.P.  ;  Pothyiu,  10,000  I  H.P.  ; 
Galilee,  6,600  I.H.P.  ;  Gttinat,  6,600  I.H.P.  ;  Biigeaud.  9,00(» 
l.HP.  ;  Chanzy,  8,500  I.H.P.;  U/ianur,  8,500  I.H.P.; 
Latouehe  Titvilte,  8,500  I.H.P.;  Breunus,  14,000  I.H.P.; 
Jjicouiier,  14,000  I.H.P.  ;  Charkmugm,  14,000  I.H.P. 

"  The  Russian  Government  have  during  some  years  past 
fllteil  most  of  their  important  vessels  with  Belleville  boilers. 
For  instance  the  new  liuiiks  and  the  Standard  (the  new  yacht 
for  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Tsar),  of  14,000  I.H.P.,  are 
among  the  latest. 

"  As  to  our  own  experience.  About  two  years  ago  my 
company  fitted  with  machinery  and  Belleville  boilers  the  war- 
ship Q remynHcIiy  at  St.  Petersburg.  Although  this  was  our 
first  attempt,  we  took  this  vessel  out  for  her  official  trial 
without  even  one  of  a  preliminary  character,  and  we  had  an 
unqualified  success.  Since  then  this  vessel  has  been  in  coni- 
nussiou,  and  with  her  own  Russian  stokers  has  beaten  our 
trial  trip  records,  and  that  without  a  single  hitch. 

"  The  officials  of  the  Volunteer  Fleet  of  Russia  have  adoptetl 
these  boilers,  and  my  company  are  now  fitting  25  boilers  in 
tlie  first  of  the  new  ves-sels  to  l»e  ordered — viz.,  the  C/iersmi, 
of  12,500  H.P.  We  shaU  also  soon  be  trying  the  Egyptum 
Monarch,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Hull,  having  intrusted  us  with  the 
order  for  Belleville  boilers  for  that  vessel,  and  we  have  also 
fitted  some  other  smaller  ships. 

"  We  find  also  that  nearly  all  the  foreign  governments  are 
contemplating  the  Belleville  boilers  for  their  new  vessels.  .  .  • 
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"  The  Messageries  Maritimos  have  all  their  vessels  fitted 
with  these  waler-tube  boilers,  and  are  continuing  to  order 
them.     .     .     . 

"  The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  is  this,  we  must  have  higher 
s|icp(is  and  higher  pressures  of  steam.  The  old  cylindrical 
boiler  has  come  to  the  end  of  its  tether.  It  was  all  very  well 
with  steam  up  to  a  certain  pressure,  but  its  very  construction 
in:itle  it  ret)el  against  more  exacting  requirements.  No  mat- 
ter who  made  the  boilers,  or  how  carefully  they  were  made, 
when  driven  too  hard  tliey  l)egan  to  leak,  and  nothing  could 
siiti.sfiictorilv  slop  tliem.  With  Belleville  and  other  water- 
tiil)c  l)oilers  it  i.s  possible  to  have  steam  of  any  pressure. 
They  h;ive  no  rigidity  and  do  not  leak.  U.sing  a  reducing 
valve,  the  steam  can  always  be  kept  up  to  a  higlier  pressure 
in  the  boiler-room  than  in  the  engine  room,  so  that  if  the 
stoking  does  for  a  time  fall  off  the  revolutions  of  the  engine 
keep  tlie  same,  owing  to  there  always  being  a  pint  pressure  in 
h;ind. 

"  Water-tulje  toilers  are  easily  repaired.  A  Belleville 
boiler  can  lie  readily  taken  up  or  down  any  hatch  without 
disturbing  the  vessel  ;  there  is  no  necessity  to  drag  up  the 
decks  to  remove  a  boiler,  as  is  the  case  with  cylindrical  ones, 
with  all  the  heavy  expense  of  pulling  up  deck  fittings,  etc. 

"  The  boilers  can  be  repaired  in  an  hour  or  so,  are  inex- 
plosible,  and  if  one  were  damaged  during  an  engagement,  it 
could  easily  l)e  repaired  without  putting  the  vessel  out  of 
action,  as  would  be  the  case  with  a  cylindrical  boiler. 

"  Then,  again,  if  cylindrical  are  matched  against  Belleville 
hollers,  fully  one-third  of  the  weight  is  saved  by  the  latter. 
But  the  most  im|H)rlant  feature  of  all  is.  perhaps,  the  rapidity 
of  getting  up  steam.  An  ironclad  with  cylindrical  boilers 
would  take  from  12  to  18  hours  to  get  steam  up  ;  the  same 
vessel  with  Belleville  boilers  would  have  a  full  head  of  steam 
ill  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Surely  this  is  an  all-important 
feature  in  time  of  war. 

"  With  regard  to  the  various  types  of  water-tube  boilers 
of  a  lighter  character,  which  must  hot  be  confused  with  Belle 
ville  boilers,  we  are  all  feelinsr  our  way.  My  own  company 
is  fitting  four  vessels  of  the  87-knot  class,  which  is  the  speed 
the  Admiralty  ask  for  the  torpedo  catchers  now  building— 
the  new  ones,  I  believe,  are  to  go  several  knots  faster — an 
enormous  advance.  With  no  boilers  can  this  be  done  unless 
they  are  of  the  water-tube  type,  as  weight  down  to  ounces 
must  be  considered." 

To  this  Mil.  Allan  responded  that  if  the  Engineer-in-Chief 
at  the  Admiralty  thinks  he  has  sufficient  tlita  to  warrant  him 
to  go  in  for  such  a  wholesale  adoption  of  water  tube  boilers 
for  vessels  building  and  to  be  built,  he  (.Mr.  Allan)  does  not, 
and  many  others  think  likewi.se. 

The  whole  drift  of  his  speech,  he  says,  was  that  these  boilers 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  fair,  ocean-going,  full-speed  test, 
over  an  extended  period  and  for  long  dist^inces— say,  in  a 
second-class  cruiser— so  that  all  the  engineering  points  in 
volved  in  working  co\M  be  ascertained  correctly  and  reported 
upon  by  unbiased  experts  on  board,  prior  to  any  extended 
adoption  of  them,  as  contemplated  in  our  fleet. 

Mr.  .Tohn  I.  TiioHNYCROPT  also  "  rose  to  explain,"  and, 
ill  a  letter,  said  : 

"  Two  statements  have  lieen  made  prejudicial  to  the  in- 
terests of  my  firm,  and  I  would  therefore  beg  for  the  inser- 
tion of  a  few  lines. 

"  Mr.  Allan  has  stated  that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  econ- 
omy in  coal  consumption  in  vessels  fitted  with  water-tube 
boilers.  ...  I  enclose  a  table  showing  the  results  obtained 
in  her  Majesty's  ship  Speedy  with  water-tube  boilers  bearing 
my  name.  This  table  not  only  proves  that  wafer-tul>es  may 
he  economical,  but  it  shows  that  this  particular  form  of  water- 
tulie  boiler  is  capable  of  yielding  results  superior  to  the  best 
of  those  given  by  Mr.  Durston  in  his  recent  paper  read  before 
the_  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  The  Jioi/al  Soreretgn, 
which  is  the  most  economical  ship  quoted  by  him.  consumes, 
under  natural  draft,  1.84  lbs.  of  coal  per  I.H.P.  per  hour, 
while  the  Speedy,  under  very  similar  conditions,  consumed 
"Illy  1.58  lbs.  per  I.EI.P.  on  a  trial  of  20  hours' duration. 
This  amply  proves  that  the  highest  economy  is  possible  with 
the  Speedy  type  of  boiler.  This  boiler  has  also  the  advantage 
of  being  remarkablj-  light,  although  adapted  for  a  high  steam 
liressure.  Again  referring  to  Mr.  Purston's  paper,  where  de 
tails  of  the  machinery  of  vessels  of  the  Speedy  class  are  given 
— andit  must  be  rcmemtered  that  in  these  vessels  particular 
attention  has  been  paid  to  reduction  of  weight — it  will  l>e  seen 
tliat  the  I.H.P.  developed  per  ton  weight  of  boiler  averages 
'n  the  case  of  the  locomotive  type  20. .5.  In  the  Belleville,  as 
'itted  in  the  Sharpxhooter,  it  is  36.1,  while  in  the  Speedy  it  is 
■♦•'.'J.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  b'rench  boiler  is  compared  to 
*o\nii  (lisndcantage,  as  the  locomotive  is  the  lightest  of  inter- 
ually  fired  boilers,  for  in  the  Itoyai  Sovereign,  which  has  cyl- 


indrical boilers,  the  I.H.P.  per  ton  is  only  22.3.  This  shows 
that  boilers  of  the  latter  type  require  to  lie  twice  tlie  weight 
ot  those  of  the  Speedy  t3-pe  for  a  given  power. 

"  Mr.  Maudslay  says  tliat  '  with  regard  to  the  various  types 
of  water-tube  boilers  of  a  lighter  character,  which  must  not 
be  confused  with  the  Belleville  boilers,  we  are  all  feeling  our 
way. ' 

"  However  true  this  may  be  as  regards  Mi.  Maudslay's  own 
attitude,  I  cannot  accept  this  description  as  correctly  applying 
to  my  firm,  for  the  lioilers  we  are  fitting  in  destroyers  are  of 
a  well-tried  <lesign." 

A  correspondent  who  signs  himself  "  Nav.alis"  "goes 
for"  Mr.  Maudslay,  who  the  correspondent  says. 

"  Brings  forward,  as  examples  of  success,  a  list  of  13  ships 
of  the  French  Navy  as  '  fitted  with  Be'.leville  boilers.' 

"  Omitting  a  clerical  error,  by  which  he  describes  the 
Liroider.  an  unfinished  third  class  cruiser,  as  having  engines 
of  14,00<)  H.P.,  there  remain  12  war  vessels,  none  of  which 
have  as  yet  completed  a  satisfactory  and  final  trial,  and  about 
half  of  the  12  are  .still  in  embryo." 

Messhb.  Yaurow  &  Co  are  also  heard  from,  and  testify 
that  "  from  our  own  experience,  and  from  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  France,  we  believe  there  can  be  no  question 
that  water-tube  boilers  are  destinefl  to  be  largely  introduced 
in  the  course  of  time,  and  the  benefits  secured  are  such  as  to 
render  them  specially  desirable  in  the  case  of  war  vessels. 
In  some  forms  the  water  tube  boiler  is  much  lighter,  safer 
under  the  high  pressures  now  demanded,  more  easily  repaired 
(without  the  necessity  of  taking  to  pieces  a  large  portion  of 
the  ve.ssel).  they  reijuirc  less  skill  in  stoking,  admit  of  raising 
steam  with  greater  rapidity,  and  as  regards  economj-  of  fuel 
are  either  on  a  par  or  superior  to  the  old  forms. 

"  Although  we  sometimes  differ  from  Mr.  Durston,  the 
Engineer-in  Chief  of  the  Navy,  on  this  point  we  do  not.  We 
believe,  as  we  have  often  stated  in  public,  that  the  action  of 
the  Admiralty  in  selecting  water-tube  boilers — undoubtedly  a 
very  bold  step — will  be  recognized  in  the  future  as  correct, 
and  later  on  the  wisdom  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  authori- 
ties lending  official  sanction  to  one  of  the  most  important  ad- 
vances in  marine  engineering  will  be  fully  appreciated.  .  .  . 

"  We  are  not  speaking  from  any  interested  motive,  as  we 
make  boilers  of  both  classes  ;  but  we  feel  bound  to  defend  a 
policy  which  we  believe  correct,  from  whatever  source  it 
emanates." 

Mr.  FouTESQiE  Fi..\xNERY  writes  : 

"...  How  far  the  Admiralty  is  justified  in  deciding  to 
fit,  not  one.  but  two  of  the  largest  cruisers  with  Itoilers  of 
this  type  later  events  must  show  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  the  Poirerfvl  and  the  Tervihle  steam  satisfactorily  with  their 
water-tube  boilers  they  will  lie  the  first  large  vessels  under 
the  British  flag,  either  in  the  royal  or  mercantile  navies,  that 
have  done  so.  The  ordinary  course  of  a  shipowning  comjiany 
would  l)e  to  try  one  vessel  of  medium  size  first,  under  every 
possible  condition  of  high  pressure  and  full  speed,  for  a 
period  of  a  few  months,  and  to  be  guided  by  results  before 
extending  the  use  of  a  hitherto  untried  device.  Having  re- 
gard to  the  numlier  of  comparatively  small  vessels  at  present 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Admiralty  the  boilers  of  which  are 
nearly  worn  out.  it  would  seem  a  reasonable  course  that  one 
of  such  vessels  should  have  been  selected,  '  Belleville  boilers  ' 
put  in  at  an  expenditure  of  time  of  only  a  few  months,  and  a 
thorough  test  made  under  the  immediate  guidance  and  control 
of  royal  naval  officers  with  a  ship  in  commission  during  at 
least  one  voyage  at  full  speed.  .  .  . 

"  The  results,  more  or  less  encouraging,  of  water-tube 
boilers  of  different  types  in  the  torpedo  catchers  throw  only  a 
distant  light  upon  the  '  Belleville  boilers,'  as  the  construction 
is  in  many  respects  substantially  different." 

Mr.  John  D.  Ellis,  Chairman  of  John  Brown  &  Co.  (Lim- 
ited), in  response  to  what  he  calls  "  the  public  reiteration," 
that  the  cylindrical  boiler  has  come  to  the  end  of  its  tether, 
says  : 

"  At  present  this  statement  is  not  warrautL>d  by  the  actual 
condition  of  things. 

"  The  Yarrow,  Thornycroft,  and  kindred  boilers  may  Ije  all 
that  is  claimed  for  them  for  torpedo-boats  and  similar  vessels, 
but  for  large  war,  psissenger,  and  cargo  ships  the  makers  of 
the  Belleville  and  similar  boilers  are  not  likely  to  find  the 
cylindrical  boiler  dead,  as  they  apparently  wish  cverj'  one  to 
believe. 

"  Mr.  Allan  has  spoken  of  the  safety  of  natural  draft  and 
considers  '  forced  '  dnift  '  unnatural '  draft.  Certain  well- 
known  troubles  have,  no  doubt,  l)een  experienced  in  the  ap- 
plication of  forced  draft  to  cylindrical  Scotch  and  locomotive 
boilers  with  large  nests  of  small  plain  tubes  closely  packed, 
but  it  iloes  not  follow  that  with  large  diameter  tubes,  ample 
water  spaces,  ready  escape  of  steam,  and  strong  mechanical 
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suction  draft,  which  in  its  action  upon  the  boilers  is  the  same 
as  naturnl  draft,  tlie  same  difficulties  will  occur.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  is  already  nearly  four  j-ears'  experience  that  with 
this  suction  draft  it  is  perfectly  safe  and  convenient  to  obtain 
from  cylindrical  boilers  two  to  three  times  the  amount  of  the 
work  obtained  with  natural  draft,  and  from  the  absence  of 
troubles  at  these  rates  of  combustion  it  is  clear  Ihey  may  be 
still  further  increased.  The  '  Serve  '  tube  having  twice  the 
internal  heat-absorbing  surface  of  the  plain  tube  of  any  given 
diameter,  has,  moreover,  enabled — even  for  the  highest  rates 
of  combustion — the  use  of  large  diameter  (3^  in.)  tubes  with 
large  water  and  steam  spaces.  The  economy  arising  from 
the  use  of  the  Serve  tubes  with  retarder  is  increased  by  heat- 

'  ing  the  air  with  the  heat  of  the  waste  gases,  and  the  result  is 
that  these  cylindrical  boilers,  even  at  three  times  the  ordinary 

'  combustion"  of  natural  draft,  give  an  evaporation  per  pound 
of  fuel  equal  to  current  practice  with  natural  draft  and  plain 
tubes,  which  shows  a  con8ideral)Ie  economy  over  that  of  the 
ascertained  results  of  the  Belleville  boiler. 

"  Even  at  only  twice  the  combustion  of  natural  draft  with 
ordinary  funnel  heip;ht  the  cylindrical  boilers  occupy  less 
floor  space  than  the  Belleville  boilers  for  a  given  I.H.P.,  and 
when  we  come  to  the  weight  question  the  great  difference  in 
the  coal  consumption  per  I.H.P.,  moreover,  is  to  tlie  advan- 
tage of  the  cylindrical  boilers  in  all  long-voyage  vessels,  sur- 
prising as  tliis  may  be  to  some  of  your  readers  accustomed  to 
bearing  one  side  only.  Mr.  Ilowdcn  wished  to  make  a  trial 
between  the  Belleville  boiler  and  the  cylindrical  boiler  with 
his  system.  Comparative  evidence  exists  already  close  at 
hand  establishing  the  great  economy  of  the  cylindrical  boiler 
even  under  less  favorable  conditions  than  with  his  or  the  still 
more  economical  suction  draft  system  referred  to  above.  The 
London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  Railway  have  two  new 
steamers  running  between  Newhaven  and  Dieppe.  The  Sea- 
ford,  built  by  Messrs.  Denny,  has  cylindrical  boilers,  ordinary 
Serve  tubes,  plain  stay  tubes,  and  closed  stokehold  forced 
draft,  which  is  the  least  economical  of  mechanical  drafts, 
because  it  does  not  utilize  the  waste  heat  of  the  gases  after 
they  leave  the  boiler.  The  sister  ship.  La  Tamue,  was  built 
in  Prance  and  fitted  with  Belleville  boilers.  They  both  de- 
velop the  same  I. II.  P.  and  have  the  same  speed,  but  the  Sea- 
fovd  averages  27i  tons  of  coal  per  trip,  and  the  Tamue  'i1\ 
tons.  Let  the  owners  of  long-voyage  steamers  or  of  Atlantic 
racers  calculate  for  themselves  what  tliis  would  mean  to 
them. 

"  The  system  of  suction  draft  with  cylindrical  boilers  re- 
ferred to  is  working  well  in  Australian  and  Atlantic  steamers 
— in  some  at  800  lbs.  working  pressure  with  quadruple  en- 
gines. The  Belleville  boiler  work.s  at  250  lbs.  pressure,  be- 
cause it  is  considered  more  economical  to  do  so  than  at  a 
lower  pressure,  and  by  means  of  a  reducing  valve  the  steam 
is  8upplie<l  to  the  engines  also  at  300  lbs.  The  susceptibility 
to  quick  considerable  variations  in  pressure  because  of  the 
small  steam  storage  is  thus  counteracted  in  the  Belleville 
boiler,  but  the  cylindrical  boiler  with  large  steam  space  has 
no  need  for  this. 

"  Much  is  made  of  the  facility  of  repairs,  as  if  these  were 
expected  to  form  an  important  feature.  If,  however,  the 
tubes  and  furnaces  of  a  cylindrical  boiler  should  require  re- 

ftlacing,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  doing  so,  and  even 
f  the  Belleville  boilers  for  any  given  I.H.P.  were  to  last  as 
long  as  a  cylindrical  boiler — an  assumption  which  has  yet  to 
be  demonstrated — I  venture  to  say  that  the  advantage  result- 
ing during  the  life  of  the  boilers  from  the  much  smaller  weight 
of  coal  used  and  carried  will  far  more  than  compensate  for 
the  extra  cost  in  taking  cylindrical  boilers  out  of  and  putting 
new  ones  into  the  ships. 

"  Not  even  the  feature  that  steam  can  be  raised  '  in  an 
emergency  '  in  half  an  hour  can  l)e  claimed  as  the  special  prop- 
erty of  the  Belleville  boiler.  The  same  has  been  done  with 
perfectly  cold  cylindrical  boilers  flttc<i  with  this  system  of 
draft,  without  evil  consequences,  in  practically  the  same 
time." 

To  a  question  proposed  by  Mr.  Wolf  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, who  asked  for  information  about  .the  boilers  of  the 
8h<irp»lu>oter,  Mr.  K  )bertson  said:  "The  Sharpshooter  was 
fitted  with  eight  Iklleville  boilers  13  months  ago,  and  th('s<- 
were  first  tried  on  board  under  steam  in  February,  18!t4. 
Seventeen  steam  trials  were  made  at  various  powers  and  dura- 
tions up  to  30  hours.  The  ship  was  commissioned  in  Sep- 
tember, 1894,  and  while  on  service  with  the  Channel  Squadrrn 
has  made  two  special  13-hour  trials  and  the  usual  quarterly 
34-bour  trial,  and  the  result  as  regards  the  Belleville  boilers 
has  in  each  case  been  most  satisfactory. " 

Mr.  C.  Johnstone,  among  other  things,  says  : 

"  As  a  sea  officer  I  am  looking  at  the  matter  only  as  it  con- 
cerns the  public  interests  represented  by  the  Navy,  and  I  be- 


lieve the  introduction  of  these  boilers  to  be  a  step  as  advan- 
tageous as  it  is  important.     .     .    . 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  argue  this  question  as  presented  liy 
theoretical  engineers.  I  look  at  it  from  the  man-of-war's  man's 
point  of  view,  and  consider  that  if  these  boilers  will  stand  wear 
and  give  the  required  speetl  we  may  make  the  advocates  of  cylin- 
drical boilers  a  present  of  all  the  advantages  they  claim.  Are 
the  water-tube  boilers,  taken  generally,  more  expensive  of 
coal  ?  do  they  occupy  more  space  ?  Be  it  so,  we  will  accept 
that  ;  but  what  we  want  in  the  Navy  is  boilers  which  : 

"1.  Will  raise  steam  quickly. 

"  3.  Can  be  renewed  without  pulling  important  parts  of 
the  ship  to  pieces. 

•'  3.  Will  not  suffer  much  from  small  projectiles. 

"  4.  Will  not  explode  with  most  disastrous  effects.         '  ■"• 

"  All  these  needs,  1  understand,  the  water-tube  boiler  sup- 
plies. This  has  not  reference  to  any  particular  make — to  this 
boiler  or  that  boiler — but  to  the  type  of  boiler  which  contains 
its  water  in  small  spaces. "     .     .     . 

Another  correspondent,  who  signs  himself  "  M.,"  criticises 
Mr.  Maudslay's  statements  as  follows  : 

"  The  worihlessness  of  Mr.  ftlaudslay's  list  of  French  war- 
ships fitted  with  iklleville  boilers  as  proofs  of  actual  perform 
ance  has  been  pminted  out.  The  fact  is  that  the  working  ex- 
perience in  that  Navy  is  limited  to  the  Alger  and  a  very  few 
low-powered  and  comparatively  unimportant  vessels,  ami 
proved  too  slender  to  enable  the  authorities  to  make  a  8ucce.s^ 
of  the  trials  of  the  Brennut.  These  trials  have  been  criticised, 
and  Mr.  Maudslay  has  not  averred  that  the  ship  realized  licr 
legend  power  of  14,000  II. P.,  although  her  boilers  occupy  an 
enormously  larger  space  than  those  of  the  Sans  Pareil,  whieli 
exceeded  that  power  on  trial.  The  space  oc<;upied  by  the 
boilers  of  the  Charlemagne  is  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  al- 
lowed in  our  rew  battleships.  And  the  fact  remains  that  in 
the  new  cruiser  D' Entrecasteanj'  cylindrical  boilers  are  to  be 
installed. 

"  .Mr.  Maudslay's  references  to  the  Russian  Navy  are  just 
as  worthless.  The  Russian  Government  has  not,  as  he  says, 
'  during  some  years  past  fitted  most  of  their  important  vessels 
with  Belleville  boilers."  The  three  ships  of  the /Stn<7p«  class, 
the  three  of  tlie  Poltata  class,  and  the  Georgi  PobUdononetz, 
Tri  Sviatitelin  and  Ihxnwhat  Apostolov  are  all  important  ves- 
sels, and  they  all  have  cylindrical  boilers  ;  so  are  several 
others.  The  ships  that  have  the  Belleville  boilers  are  the  old 
cruiser  Minin,  two  or  three  yachts  of  small  power,  and  the 
three  vessels  of  the  Gremia*tchy  class.  The  latter  warships 
are  described  in  the  Naval  Annual  as  armored  gunboats  of 
1,500  tons  displacement  and  2,000  H. P.,  no  criterion  what- 
ever for  powers  13  times  as  great. 

"  Mr.  Maudslay  contends  that  the  Belleville  boiler  is  necessary 
if  higher  pressures  are  to  be  used  ;  that  the  cylindrical  boiler 
leaks,  and  has  got  to  the  end  of  its  tether.  'The  fact  remains 
that  cylindrical  boilers,  in  the  mercantile  marine,  as  large  as 
16  ft.  m  diameter  are  used  for  pressures  of  200  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  and  are  worked  both  under  natural  and  forced  dnifi 
without  leakage.  If  the  Admiralty  cannot  go  beyond  their 
present  standard  of  155  lbs.  pressure  without  leakage  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  designers  of  the  boiler,  who  persistently  refuse  to 
take  a  hint  frcmi  mercantile  boilers  built  for  forced  draft. 
And  in  any  case  the  lielleville  does  not  supply  steam  at  2(i0 
lbs.  pressure  to  the  engines  in  any  ship  to  which  it  lias  been 
fitted, 

"  Mr.  Maudslay  says  that  all  the  Messageries  Maritimes 
Company's  steamers  are  fitted  with  Belleville  boilers  ;  the  fact 
is  that  seven  out  of  a  total  of  57  are  so  fitted.  Four  of  these 
form  the  line  to  Australia,  upon  which  the  superiority  of  the 
boiler  is  held  to  have  been  proved.  Now  the  two  fastest 
P.  &  O.  steamers — Australia  and  Himalaya — frequently  run 
from  Brindisi  to  Adelaide  at  speeds  of  10  to  16^  knots,  and  the 
latter  has  run  from  Bombay  to  Brindisi  at  about  17  knots  (ex- 
cluding Canal).  They  have  practically  the  same  engines  as 
the  Me8.sageries  C/ompany's  boats,  and  cylindiical  boilers  with 
500  sq.  ft.  of  fire-grate,  while  the  least  powerful  of  the  French 
boats  has  634  -sq.  ft.  Although  the  latter  are  much  longer  and 
finer  ships,  they  do  not  maintain  any  such  speeds,  the  average 
of  the  round  voyage  being  under  15  knots  ;  not  that  they  can- 
not steam  faster  on  a  pinch,  but  presumably  the  coal  con- 
samption  is  so  utterly  ruinous  when  the  ships  are  driven  that 
it  is  not  attempted.  These  matters  have  been  fully  dealt  with 
elsewhere,  and  Mr,  Maudslay  made  no  attempt  to  traverse  the 
criticisms  levelled  at  the  boiler.  The  Messageries  Company, 
with  the  strongest  possible  inducements  to  run  their  boats  at 
the  highest  practicable  speed,  run  them  at  one  altogether  in- 
commensurate with  their  great  length,  fineness  of  form,  power 
and  quality  of  their  engines,  and  extent  of  their  boiler  instal- 
lation ;   and  an  engineer  accustomed   to   mercantile  marine 
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procetiure  would  have  seen  the  fallacjr  of  the  thing  directly. 
From  Mr.  Robertson's  argument  it  would  appear  that  M.  Gau- 
(lin  was  sent  to  judge  by  what  he  was  told,  not  by  what  he 
saw. 

'■  The  Belleville  boiler  has  been  tried  in  the  United  Stales 
by  an  engineer  who  is  described  in  Mr.  Maudslay's  advertise- 
ments as  having  had  years'  experience  with  it,  and  knowing 
more  about  it  than  any  one  in  America.  In  fitting  it  to  a 
large,  fast  Lake  steamer  of  the  same  power  of  engine  as  the 
.Mcssageries  boats  this  experienced  engineer  increased  the  num- 
IxT  of  boilers  from  20  to  28,  and  the  grate  and  heating  sur- 
faces by  30  per  cent.  ;  but  tlie  current  issue  of  the  Engineer 
states  that  she  has  so  far  failed  that  the  order  for  a  similar  set 
of  boilers  for  a  sister  ship  has  been  suspended.  In  the  mean 
time,  a  large  Atlantic  liner,  with  practically  identical  engines, 
and  cylindrical  boilers  working  under  forced  draft,  and  sup- 
plying steam  at  200  lbs  pressure,  is  working  most  successfully, 
her  boilers  occupying  just  half  the  floor  space  of  the  Belleville 
boilers  in  the  Lake  steamer. 

"  To  sum  up  :  The  Admiralty  decided  on  Belleville  boilers 
for  the  Potcerfnl  before  they  had  acquired  any  experimental 
information  of  their  own  as  to  their  capabilities,  and  the  sub- 
sequent trials  of  the  Sharpshooter  have  thrown  no  additional 
light  on  the  matter.  The  performances  of  the  Alger  have  not 
enabled  the  French  naval  authorities  to  make  successes  of  the 
trials  of  the  Brennus  and  Latouehe-  TreviUe,  as  far  as  they  have 
gone.  It  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  work  the  MeS- 
sageries  Company's  boats  continuously  at  a  higher  than  5,000 
H.P.,  and  an  American  engineer  of  experience,  who  added 
larfjely  to  their  boiler  capacity  to  develop  their  trial  powers  in 
ordmary  working,  has  not  succeeded  in  attaining  his  desires. 
The  engineer  sent  to  investigate  the  working  of  the  boilers  in 
the  Messageries  boats  was  devoid  of  the  experience  which 
would  fit  him  to  make  a  report  of  any  value  on  their  behavior 
as  compared  with  cylindrical  boilers  under  similar  conditions, 
and  yet  the  Admiralty  persist  in  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark,  not 
only  in  these  two  ships,  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
safety  of  the  nation's  commerce,  but  in  other  ships  to  be  laid 
down.  Nothing  more  unjustifiable  has  ever  been  attempted 
since  we  have  had  a  steam  Navy." 

This  discussion  will  probably  interest  engineers  iu  this 
country  as  much  as  it  do<'s  those  on  flic  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  which  must  be  our  excuse  for  devoting  so  much 
space  to  it. 

♦ '.'1"  '   '.'.  ':.' 

YARD  ARRANGEMENTS   ALONG  HEAVY  TRAF- 
FIC HIGH  SPEED  RAILROADS.* 


By  A.  Flamachk. 


(OonduiUtl  from  page  180.) 


,    .-:  JUNCTION  STATIONS.      .  >    .    ■  ;     ' 

TiiKKK  are  stations  where  more  than  one  line  enters,  and 
where  there  is  sometimes  a  considerable  amount  of  transfer- 
ring of  passengers  and  freight.  These  stations  have  important 
local  installations,  and  the  entrance  of  trains  for  side-tracking 
or  switching  is  always  mafle  head  on. 

The  service  of  junction  stations,  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  main  line,  includes  : 

1.  Tlie  passage  of  through  trains. 

2.  The  entrance  and  exit  of  local  passenger  trains  running 
over  both  the  main  line  and  the  brandies. 

3.  The  side-tracking  of  slow  trains. 

4.  The  entrance  and  exit  of  freight  trains.  ;.;:    ■■..-■. 
T).  The  switching  and  handling  of  freight  trains. 

6.  The  service  of  the  freight  yard  and  factory  sidings. 

The  Entrance  and  Exit  of  f.oail  Pagtenger  Train».~TMs 
portion  of  the  service  necessitates  certain  arrangements,  the 
forms  of  which  may  differ  greatly.  In  our  opinion  tlie  best 
disposition  that  can  be  made  of  tlie  tracks  is  that  shown  in  fig. 
34. 

If  the  branches  arc  situated  in  the  same  manner  relatively  to 
the  main  line,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  reuniting  in  a 
single  conmion  trunk  (as  is  actually  done,  except  in  the  case 
of  an  important  track),  and  then  to  divide  the  arriving  and 
departing  tracks  into  a  certain  number  of  tracks  that  run  in 
alongside  the  platforms. 

Tho  number  and  arrangement  of  the  local  tracks  depend 
upon  the  special  service  of  the  station.  Some  local  tracks  can 
be  used  for  both  arriving  and  departing  trains.  Furthermore, 
it  is  sometimes  possible  to  permit,  with  )ut  involving  any 
serious  hindrance  to  tlie  service,  that  local  trains  running  over 
the  main  line  can  stop  on  the  main  tracks  ttiat  run  along.side 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Commirgion  lotumational*  da  Congrdi  d«8  Cbemins  de 
fer. 


platforms  built  for  this  purpose.  There  are  other  reasons  that 
may  permit  of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  local  tracks  that 
can  be  examined  for  each  individual  case. 

The  network  of  local  tracks  will  connect  at  one  end  of  the 
station  or  yard  with  the  main  tracks  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
is  possible  for  trains  to  run  in  from  the  branches  to  the  main 
line  as  well  as  in  the  opposite  direction.  Finally,  in  order  that 
the  track  A  may  not  ht  unnecessarily  crossed  by  the  trains  run- 
ning along  track  B,  it  is  well  to  construct  a  special  siding  for  B, 
along  which  platforms  should  lie  built  for  the  accommodation 
of  local  trains  running  on  B,  as  shown  in  fig.  34.  Tlie  side- 
tracking of  trains  on  A  is  done  on  the  local  tracks,  and  merely 
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calls  for  the  addition  of  an  exit  switch  a  b.  If  the  branches 
approach  the  main  line  from  different  directions,  but  are  still 
upon  the  same  side  of  it,  the  preceding  arrangement,  as  shown 
in  fig.  34,  is  doubled,  as  in  fig.  35.  The  same  thing  occurs  if 
there  are  branch  lines  debouching  from  both  sides  of  the  main 
line  ;  but  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  greater  complication  is 
involved. 

When  some  of  the  branches  are  single  track,  they  are 
brought  together  by  the  common  method  shown  in  fig.  37. 
The  first  is  especially  applicable  when  the  single-track  branch 
turns  off  to  the  right.  The  second  is  shown,  in  this  case,  with 
the  two  connections  made  by  means  of  a  cross  over.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  to  l>e  recommendetl  when  the  single-track  branch 
leads  off  to  the  left. 


r/a  37 


When  all  the  branches  of  the  same  section  are  single-track, 
there  is  an  atlvaniage  in  not  bringing  them  together  before 
running  into  the  station  The  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  38 
requires  a  great  deal  of  special  apparatus,  and  is  not  favorable 
to  the  service,  at  least,  if  it  be  the  single-cabin  -S'and  not  the 
station  O  tliat  controls  the  single-track  blocking  on  Ihetwo 
trunks.  The  arrangement  given  in  fig.  30  is  dangerous,  unless 
there  is  established  a  single-track  block  between  the  cabins 
S  and  S,  independently  of  the  simple  single-track  block. 
Under  all  conditions  the  arrangement  of  fig.  40  which  carries 
each  branch  up  to  the  starting-point  of  the  local  spurs,  is  the 
best. 

It  should  be  possible  to  use  the  local  tracks  for  freight  as 
well  as  passenger  trains,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  special 
tracks  sliould  not  be  reserved  for  the  former.  It  is  nevertlie- 
less  necessary  that  the  lay-out  should  be  in  good  shape.  The 
arrangement  in  use  at  the  Belgian  stations,  which  separates 
the  local  passenger  service  from  that  of  the  freight,  offers 
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especial  facilities  to  the  local  trafflc,  but  lias  serious  disadvan- 
tages when  viewed  from  ihe  standpoint  of  the  main  line,  as 
shown  in  fig.  41.  A  greater  total  numlxsr  of  signals  in  cou- 
nection  with  tlie  main  line,  double  tlie  number  of  point 
switches  and  crossovers,  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  sig 
nals  necessitated  by  this  apparatus,  creating  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  drivers  of  fast  trains,  are  some  of  the  main  de- 
fects of  tliis  arrangement  from  the  standpoint  of  the  passiige 
of  higli-speed  trains. 
The  connection  of  the  local  freight  service,  by  means  of  a 


FIG  as 

twofold  change  of  track  placed  on  a  blind  siding,  causes  a 
very  serious  delay  to  freight  trains.  The  impossibility  of 
stopping  the  switching  work  at  the  scheduled  time  for  the 
arrival  of  these  trains,  their  time  being  only  approximate,  it 
follows  that  the  freight  trains  are  often  stopped  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  yard,  where  (hey  obstruct  the  main  lines,  while 
waiting  for  the  switching  work  to  be  completed  and  the  sid- 
ings to  l)e  cleared.  The  main  line  thus  remains  blocki-d  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  time. 


of  necessity,  especially  where  the  local  switching  work  is  of 
little  importance.  The  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  42,  in  whicli 
the  special  tracks  are  reserved  for  the  entrance  and  exit  on  tlic 
one  hand,  and  for  the  switching  on  the  other,  of  freight  trains 
amply  fulfils  the  comlitions  laid  down  above.  It  will  be  notcil 
that  the  entrance  and  exit  tracks  are  in  the  same  position  a> 
the  switchinij  tracks,  when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  tin 
general  service.  The  local  service  of  this  arrangement  pn- 
suppo.se8  the  common  use  of  the  same  track  by  both  passenger 
and  freight  trains,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
doubled,  as  in  fig.  48. 

The  advantages  of  the  preceding  arrangements  are  at  once 
apparent  ;  the  distance  between  the  extreme  switches  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum  ;  it  is  ecjual  to  the  greatest  length  ol 
trains  which  run  over  the  line  increased  by  the  length  of  tin- 
connections  at  the  end  ;  the  local  tracks  and  the  switching 
Iracksare  separate — that  is  to  say,  switching  movements  can 
l)e  freely  carried  on  while  trains  are  running  in  and  out.  The 
latter  are,  therefore,  never  kept  standing  on  the  main  lines. 

Tills  arrangement  can  be  criticised  from  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  permit  a  train  to  enter  or  leave  either  one  of  the  switchins; 
tracks  at  will.  In  point  of  actual  practice  there  is  no  real 
ff)undation  for  this  criticism.  It  is  necessary  to  leave  some  uf 
the  tracks  of  the  switching  spurs  free  for  the  entrance  and 
exit  of  trains  ;  the  last  movement  will  consist  of  backing  a 
train  out  upon  the  exit  track.  It  is  evidently  necessary  that 
this  cul-de-tuic  should  be  long  enough,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  allow  a  train  to  stand  or  to  do  any  switching  upon 
the  main  lines. 

It  is  furthermore  possible  to  design  mixed  arrangements,  of 
which  figs  44  and  45  are  examples,  which  possess  certain 
facilities.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  method  of  connec- 
tion shown  in  fig.  41  l)eing  adhered  to  in  the  case  of  branches 
of  minor  importance.  Fig.  47  illustrates  a  station  of  the  head- 
house  typt!,  laid  out  so  that  the  rights  of  the  main  line  shall 
be  respected,  while  the  branches  are  treated  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  requirements  of  the  individual  case.  The  en- 
trance and  exit  of  freight  trains  running  over  branches  that 
lead  in  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  tracks  from  that  on 


Again,  the  complete  interruption  of  the  switcliing  work 
every  time  a  train  enters  or  leaves  Ihe  yard  will  cause  serious 
losses  of  time  to  Ihe  yard  gang.  Finally,  switches  and  points 
that  are  constantly  traversed  on  a  down  grade  in  the  switch- 
ing work,  necessitating  the  constant  use  of  the  brake,  are 
rapidly  worn  out  and  are  impossible  to  maintain.  The  result 
is  that  derailments  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  each  one 
has  the  effect  of  obstructing  the  main  line. 

The  complete  separation  of  the  switching  tracks  from  those 
used  for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  freight  trains  is  a  matter 


which  the  local  tracks  are  situated  evidently  nccessitatcs^the 
crossing  of  the  main  line.  This  can  only  be  avoided  by. the 
use  of  a  bridge  or  under-grade  passage,  as  will  l)e  shown  later 
on.  Unfortunately  this  method  of  track  construction  is  almost 
always  impossible  to  execute,  at  least  from  a  financial  stand- 

Coint,  where  the  changes  of  important  stations  that  are  already 
uilt  would  call  for  very  heavy  ex|)enditurcs.  In  most  cases 
the  engineer  is  compelled  to  content  himself  with  joining  the 
bYanchcs  to  the  main  line  by  connections  that  are  reduced  to 
those  found  to  be  absolutely  necessary.     It  is,  of  course,  evl- 
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(knt  tliat  the  local  passenger  service  should  always  be  on  the 
s;ime  side  as  that  from  which  the  branches  lead  oft,  unless  this 
is  absolutely  impossible.  A  couple  of  examples  of  yards  laid 
out  \a  accordance  witli  these  principles  arc  clearly  shown  in 
«i!;s.  48  and  49.  The  switches  p  q  serve  for  the  local  incoming 
tnilhc,  while  the  switches  tn  n  allow  the  departing  trains  to 
run  out  on  to  the  branch.  -  .•■--■ ..  ■     .  - 


f'G  SO. 


The  more  or  less  serious  difficulty  which  is  involved  in  con- 
necting the  local  freight  tracks  with  branches  debouching 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  main  lines,  without  introducing 
numerous  switches  and  signals  into  the  service,  will  evidently 
oblige  us  to  put  the  local  freight  tracks  on  the  same  side  as 
timt  from  which  the  greatest  amount  of  trafHc  is  run  out,  in 
okUt  that  tlie  main  line  may  be  crossed  by  as  small  a  number 
of  trains  as  possible  ;  but  relative  considerations  at  theyard 
limits  often  require  the  installation  of  such  apparatus.  There 
is  a  tremendous  advantage  in  carrying  all  branches  from  the 
side  on  which  they  must  necessarily  te  started  over  or  under 
the  main  line,  as  shown  in  fig.  47.  This  arrangement,  though 
always  handicapped  by  the  expense,  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. It  possesses  especial  advantages  when  certain  trains 
are  to  be  run  direct  from  M  to  N,  or  vice  versa,  especially  when 
these  trains  are  slow  ones  (fig.  50). 

I  even  think  that  in  case  of  the  impossibility,  either  financial 
or  otherwise,  of  constructing  an  overhead  or  underground  pas- 
sage, that  it  would  be  advantageous,  from  the  stjindpoint  of 
the  main  line  service,  to  carry  the  branches  across  at  grade 
from  the  side  on  which  the  local  tracks  are  situated,  well  in 
advance  of  these  later,  and  consequently  away  from  the  switch- 
ing and  yard  work.  A  complete  cross-over,  laid  down  witli 
especial  care,  and  protected  by  a  good  system  of  signals,  seems 
to  me  to  present  fewer  dangers  than  a  direct  entrance  into  the 
station. 

Freight  Tardi. — As  we  have  said  at  the  beginning,  little  at- 
tention will  be  paid,  in  this  paper,  to  local  tracks  where  their 
arrangement  has  no  effect  upon  tlve  main  line.  The  outline  of 
the  arrangements  for  loading,  etc.,  in  the  diagrams  that  follow 
are  of  no  interest,  then,  beyond  their  actual  connection  with 
the  main  lines. 

In  the  majoiity  of  lay-outs  the  freight  yards  and  local  tracks 
are  connected  directly  to  the  main  lines  upon  which  they  stop 
for  local  loading  and  handling.  This  arrangement  conforms 
to  the  spirit  of  this  work  where  the  main  line  is  considered  as 
the  principal  artery  of  the  local  service,  but  is  bad,  when 
viewed  from  our  standpoint,  and  should  be  replaced  by  some 
other  in  which  the  main  line  is  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  higii-speed  trains  that  pass  without  stopping. 

The  freight  yard  should,  therefore,  be  connected  to  the  local 
tracks  on  its  own  side,  and  the  necessary  connections  be  further 
estJtblished  between  tliese  local  tracks,  so  that  the  trains  which 


are  occupying  them  can  drop  or  take  on  cars  and  do  such 
other  switching  work  as  may  be  necessary.  When  the  freight 
yard  is  on  the  same  side  as  the  slow  freight,  the  connection  is 
eisily  made  (fig  51).  ,.  ...-.,■,...      -.     . 
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Two  local  tracks.  A'  and  U,  which  are  devoted  to  this  ser- 
vice are  connected  with  the  freight  yard  in  the  usual  manner, 
imd  it  is  upon  these  tracks  that  the  trains  must  stop,  leaving 
the  main  line  perfectly  free.  When  the  freight  yard  is  upon 
'he  opposite  siue  of  the  local  sj'stem  for  slow  trains,  it  can  be 
connected  with  the  local  passenger  traftic,  if  there  is  one  on 


that  side,  or  with  a  doubling  up  of  the  mainline  tracks  (fig. 
50). 

A  train  running  over  the  main  line  B  enters  the  double 
siding  B,  and  does  its  work  there  without  in  any  way  hinder- 
ing, by  its  presence,  the  work  on  the  main  line  It  is  also 
well  to  locate  a  blind  siding  at  e  which  has  sufficient  length, 
so  that  the  switching  work  can  be  carried  on  without  trespass- 
ing upon  the  exit  connection  r  «. 


On  the  part  of  the  main  line  A  a  train  enters  the  local  track 
A' ,  and  can  then  switch  its  cars  over  into  the  freight  yard  by 
using  the  cross-over  M  N.  If  a  train  that  is  occupying  A'  has 
to  be  broken  up  or  the  cars  reariangetl,  it  is  best  to  ixrform 
these  secondary  manoeuvres  on  the  switching  tracks  raflier 
than  in  the  yard  proper.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two 
tracks  of  the  main  line  must  be  crossed  each  time  that  any 
transfer  is  made  from  A'  to  the  yard.  This  last  movement, 
which  would  otherwise  be  necessarily*  repeated,  should  only  be 
made  once. 

The  location  of  the  freight  j'ard  on  the  same  side  as  the: 
local  tracks  for  slow  trains  has  some  advantages  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  main-line  traflic,  but  this  method  of  group- 
ing is  almost  always  practically  imjiossible.  because  the  switch- 
ing tracks  are,  for  the  most  part,  generally  placed  on  the  op- 
posite side  from  the  most  thicklv  settletl  part  on  account  of 
the  cost  of  land,  while  the  loading  tracks  and  freight  sheds 
are  more  conveniently  placed  on  that  side  in  order  to  avoid 
unnecessarily  crossing  the  tracks  by  trucks  and  drays  which 
are  used  for  hauling  freight  to  and  fro  from  the  depot. 

Engine  Service. — If  trains  are  compelled  to  change  engines, 
or  the  latter  are  to  take  on  water  or  coal,  it  should  be  so 
arranged  that  they  can  stand  upon  the  local  tracks  while  this 
is  being  done.  Conse(|uently  this  work  with  or  for  the  loco- 
motives has  no  special  interest  from  the  mainline  traffic  stand- 
point. In  conformity  with  what  has  already  been  said,  great 
latitude  should  be  permitted  the  station  and  traction  service 
in  these  particulars,  with  the  important  restriction  that  they 
shall  keep  well  off  from  the  main  lines.  In  this  respect  it  is 
not  advisable  to  imitate  the  arrangements  very  commonly  use*! 
in  the  Belgian  stations,  which  places  the  roundhouse  and  the 
engine  yard  on  the  opi>osite  side,  relatively  to  the  main  line, 
from  the  point  where  the  locomotives  are  used.      .       . 


SUPERHEATED    STEAM    IN    ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
STATIONS. 


The  difficulties  caused  by  the  condensation  of  steam  in 
steam-pipes  and  in  cylinders  are,  of  course,  not  by  any  means 
new,  but  the  conditions  of  the  public  supply  of  electricity 
render  it  especially  desirable  to  procure  steam  in  as  dry  a 
condition  as  possible  at  the  engines.  Professor  Unwin  called 
attention  to  the  Determination  of  the  Dryness  of  Steam,  in  a 
paper  recently  read  before  the  Institution  of  ^lechanical  En- 
gineers, and  described  several  methods  of  testing  the  dryness 
factor.  The  conditions  of  work  in  an  electric-light  station 
are,  of  course,  peculiar.  The  output  of  energy  is  very  far 
from  regular.  In  the  winter  a  sudden  fog  may  call  for  a 
supply  during  the  daytime  equal  to  the  maximum  output 
usually  needed  in  the  evening.  In  order  to  meet  this  demand 
some  of  the  boilers  must  always  be  kept  with  fires  lighted,  so 
that  steam  may  be  got  up  in  a  few  minutes,  while  it  is  imp<>s- 
sible  to  avoid  putting  an  extra  load  upon  some  of  them  during 
a  period  of  great  demand. 

We  know  of  no  type  of  boiler  which  will  give  off  dry  steam 
when  workeil  up  to  its  maximum  output,  for  it  is  certain  that 
the  harder  a  boiler  is  worked  the  greater  is  the  chance  of 
water  being  entrained  by  the  steam.    Great  trouble  had  been 
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(viiised  by  wet  steam  at  the  electric-lichl  station  in  Maiden- 
lane  of  the  Charing  Cross  &  Strand  Electrieity  Supply  Cor- 
poration, Limited.  an<l  Mr.  W.  H.  Patchell,  the  Chief  Enpi- 
noer,  found  himself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  some  methofl 
for  drying  the  steam.  In  this  station  the  steam-generating 
]>lant  consists  of  seven  Balmock  &  Wilcox  boilers,  six  of  the 
size  known  as  160  II. P.,  and  containing  nine  of  14  tul>e8. 
Five  of  the  l)oilers  are  in  use  at  once  during  the  period  of 
hi-aviest  load,  and  when  tliev  were  pressed  the  steam  deliv- 
ered to  the  engines  was  found  to  be  very  wet. 

Two  of  these  boilers  have  now  lieen  fitted  with  McPliail  & 
Siin|»son's  dry  steam  generators.  Tlie  first  boiler  was  altered 
in  1893— and  this  was,  we  believe,  the  first  Balxiock  &  Wilcox 
l>oiler  which  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  inventors— and  the 
second  one  was  fitted  up  last  year. 


«*»*«n 


McPHAIL  &    SIMPSONS   SOPKRHKATEB. 


Fig.  1  represents  the  apparatus  erected  complete  before 
Ix'ing  fitted  into  the  boiler,  and  fig.  2  shows  to  a  smaller  scale 
the  arrangement  of  tlie  apparatus  inside  the  boiler. 

In  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler  steam  is  collected  from  the 
cyllDdrical  steam  vessel  by  an  anti-priming  pipe,  and  taken 
direct  to  the  steam-pipe ;  but  with  McPhail  &  Simpson's  ar- 
rangement the  steam  is  collected  by  a  similar  horizontal  per- 
forated galvanizediron  pipe  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  steam 
chamber  ;  it  descends  in  a  cast-iron  pipe  to  a  strong  closed  box 
which  is  let  into  the  vertical  brick  bridge  above  the  water 
tul>es.  A  number  of  l)ent  tubes  are  carried  in  a  group  through 
the  hottest  part  of  the  flame  chamlwr,  and  return  to  a  second 
box  placed  below  the  first.  The  steam  is  therefore  intensely 
superheated  as  it  passes  through  this  set  of  tubes,  and  is  taken 
from  the  Iwttom  box  and  carried  through  a  second  series  of 
tubes  in  the  water  contained  in  the  cylinder.  The  extra  heat 
is  there  given  up  by  the  lubes  to  the  water,  and  the  steam 
pa.sse8  out  at  the  stop-valve  still  superheated  and  of  course 
perfectly  dry.         ;.   .-    -..  ,■      .-.,   .  ...  ■      .. 
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Mcl'UAlL  &  8IM1«80N'S  SUPKKH EATER  ON  A  BABCOCK  &  WIL- 

:    ■  ,  u-'  .-  ;      S:-  *^^  BOILER.  .:;.'' 

Tlie  boxes  Into  which  the  tubes  arc  fitted  are  made  of  cast 
steel,  and  the  tubes  in  the  fire  spaces  are  specially  mild  steel 
1  in.  diameter  internally,  where  they  are,  of  course,  expos<d 
to  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  l>ut  2  in.  diameter  in  the  water 
space,  where  tlie  internal  pres-sure  is  balanced  by  the  external 
pressure.  Each  tuljc  is  skimmed  up  true  at  the  ends  by 
machinery,  and  is  expandetl  into  the  bo.ves. 

A.  slight  change  from  fig.  1  has  been  made  in  the  method  of 
fixing  the  pipes  at  the  Maiden-lane  station.  In  fig.  1  the 
steam  would  pass  four  times  along  the  length  of  the  upper 
cylinder  ;  this  was  considered  unnecessary.  The  centre  loops 
Were,  therefore,  suppressed,  and  the  ends  of  the  tubes  at  the 


left  of  the  figure  were  joined  together  by  a  flanged  box,  80 
that  the  steam  now  passes  twice  the  length  of  the  cylinder. 
In  this  way  greater  facility  was  obtained  for  fixing  the  ap- 
paratus. While  the  boiler  is  supplying  steam  there  is,  of 
course,  a  rapid  circulation  of  steam  through  the  tubes  of  the 
apparatus,  but  tlie  moment  the  stop-valve  is  closed  the  con- 
tents of  the  pipes  become  quiescent,  and^  it  would  appear  that 
at  such  a  period  the  tul)es  in  the  fire  space  must  be  exposed 
to  excessive  heating  and  ma^  become  red-hot.  We  under- 
stand, however,  that  no  practical  difliculty  has  been  experi- 
enced, and  we  presume  that  by  regulation  of  the  dampers 
excessive  heating  can  be  avoided. 

Photographs  have  been  taken  which  illustrate  the  appear- 
ance of  saturated  and  dry  steam.  When  the  photograph  was 
taken  steam  was  issuing  from  two  fin.  pipes,  which  were 
both  conveying  steam  from  a  Lancashire  boiler  fitted  with  the 
apparatus  we  have  descrilied,  and  working  at  46  lbs.  gauge 
pressure.  The  steam  issuing  from  a  pipe  leading  from  the 
stop-valve  was  almost  invisible,  showing  the  improved  quality 
of  the  steam  as  compared  with  that  issuing  from  the  ordinary 
saturated  steam  space  of  the  boiler.  The  temperature  of  the 
.saturated  steam  was  293°  F.,  and  that  of  the  dry  steam  392  F. 
Both  the  dry  and  saturated  steam  were  at  the  same  pressure. 

The  working  pressure  on  the  boilers  at  Maiden-lane  is  150 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the  area  of  the  stop-^alve  upon  the 
drum  is  less  than  the  combined  area  of  the  group  of  pipes. 

The  following  table  will  show  clearly  the  results  obtained 
from  actual  tests.  Column  A  shows  the  alisolute  pressure  of 
the  steam  in  pounds  per  square  inch  at  the  boiler  —that  is  to 
say,  the  gauge  pressure  plus  15  lbs.;  column  B,  the  calculated 
temperature  in  degrees  Fahrenheit,  due  to  the  pressure  of 
saturated  steam  ;  column  C,  the  temperature  found  by  experi- 
ment at  the  engine  side  of  the  stop-valve  boiler  and  close  to 
it ;  column  D,  the  rise  or  fall  of  temperature  obtained  : 


A. 

a. 

...C.     _. 

■-.*•"   ■ 

Remarks. 

Die. 

Lbe. 

Des. 
3(6.5 
887.0 
SSl.O 
3S4B 
864.5 

an 

871 

373 

t  .5 
6.0 
9.0 

105 

8.S 

Sn|>erheater!!  not  in  iik. 

I(i8 

]57 

Snperheatcrs  in  a»e. 

i«a 

162 

The  temperature  in  the  bottom  bend  connected  to  the  small 
tubes  in  the  heating  space  was  measured  with  a  mercury 
thermometer,  and  was  found  as  high  as  620°  F.  A  consider- 
able part  of  this  heat  is,  however,  given  up  to  the  water  in  the 
steam  drum  iiefore  the  superheatwl  steam  passes  away  by  the 
stop-valve.  Mr.  Patchell  finds  that  for  a  period  of  about  one 
hour  during  the  time  of  maximum  load  he  can  get  .50  per 
cent,  more  power  out  of  the  toilers  fitted  with  this  type  of 
superheater  than  from  those  which  are  not  yet  fitted.  We 
may  add  that  the  steam-pi  [les  from  the  boilers  to  the  engines 
are  thor'ouglily  well  coated  with  fossil  meal.  Bye  passes  are 
now  arranged  so  that  the  pipes  can  be  filled  with  steam  and 
so  heateil  up  l)efore  the  main  valves  are  opened.  The  con- 
densed steam  is  collected  by  means  of  Royle's  &  McDougall 
traps,  and  a  Willans  steam  separator  is  in  use  for  each  of  the 
Willans  engines. 

The  actual  economy  in  coal  consumption  effected  by  using 
two  superheaters  only  in  a  range  of  seven  Iwilers  fs  5  per 
cent,  over  a  period  of  13  months.  We  arc  informed  that  two 
more  superheaters  of  the  same  type  are  now  on  order,  and 
that  all  the  boilers  will  be  eventually  supplied  with  them.  It 
will  be  seen  tliat  tlic  superheating  is  not  excessive,  and  can 
have  no  deleterious  effect  upon  the  lubrication  of  the  cylin- 
ders or  upon  the  gland  packings.  The  temperature  in  no 
case  rises  to  400°  P..  even  near  the  boiler,  and  there  is,  of 
course,  a  loss  of  heat  in  travelling  to  the  engines. — Engiittering. 


LINK     GRINDING     MACHINE,   GRAND     TRUNK 
RAILWAY. 


The  half-tone  engravings  on  the  opposite  page  are  repro- 
ductions of  photographs  of  a  link  grinding  machine  that  has 
recently  been  designed  by  Mr.  William  Aird,  the  foreman  of 
the  fitting  and  turning  shop  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  at 
Montreal,  and  built  for  use  at  that  place.  In  its  essential 
features  it  consists  of  a  balanced,  adjustable,  radial  arm  for 
carrying  the  link  or  link  block  to  be  ground,  that  is  given  a 
vertical  vibratory  motion  by  means  of  a  crank  and  connect- 
ing-rod, an  emery  wheel  and  a  blower  for  removing  the  dust. 

The  radial  arm  is  balanced  and  can  be  set  to  any  desired 
radius  and  any  length  of  stroke  in  the  Tcrtical  plane  equal  to 
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the  length  to  he  groun^.  This  arm  makes  about  six  strokes 
per  minute.  The  emery  wheel  is  also  given  a  horizontal 
traverse,  making  about  the  same  number  of  vibrations  as  the 
arm.  The  counterweight  fur  tlie  arm  is  suspended  from 
above,  and  rises  and  falls  in  the  cylindrical  casing  shown  at 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  rear  view.  The  traversing  of  the 
emery  wheel  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  pair  of  gimbal 
connections  that  appear  on  the  front  view.  The  emery  dust 
and  particles  that  are  ground  off  from  the  hardened  links  and 
blocks  are  removed  by  an  exhaust  fan  placed  on  the  floor  at 
the  back  of  the  machine.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  engrav- 
ings, the  machine  is  so  sulistantiaily  built  and  is  so  rigid  in  all 
of  its  parts  that  the  work  is  held  accurately  in  position,  and 
the  officers  claim  that  the  results  arc  as  near  perfection  as  can 
possibly  be  attained,  both  as  regards  the  accuracy  of  the 
tadius  of  the  links  and  the  fit  of  the  blocks. 


CYLINDER  FOR  CLASS  P  LOCOMOTIVE,  PENN 
SYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 


TiiR  cylinders  of  the  new  Class  P  locomotive  of  the  Penn- 
svlvania  Railroad  contain  some  interesting  features  and  nov- 
elties. An  attempt  has  l)ecn  successfully  made  to  design  the 
cylinder  so  that  radiation  shall  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 
that  the  weight  of  the  piston  shall  be  greatly  reduced,  and 
that  the  clearance  shall  be  at  a  minimum.     The  principal  en- 


P13TON  PACKING,  CLASS  P  LOCOMOTIVE,  PENNSTLVANIA  R.  R. 

graving  shows  the  plan,  cross,  and  longitudinal  sections  of 
the  cylinder.  In  order  to  prevent  radiation,  all  the  hollow 
spaces  contiguous  to  the  steam  and  exhaust-pipes  are  filled 
with  asbestos,  thus  maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  metal 
as  uniform  as  possible.  In  other  details  the  cylinder  differs 
merely  in  dimensions  from  the  regular  Pennsylvania  patterns. 
The  diameter  of  the  cylinders  is  19  in.,  and  the  stroke  24  in. 
The  construction  of  the  piston  and  the  front  cylinder-head  is 
clearly  shown  on  an  enlarged  scale  by  the  engraving  of  these 
details.  The  head  sets  into  the  counterbore,  so  that  when 
the  cranks  are  upon  the  forward  centres  there  is  a  clearance 
of  i  in.  between  the  piston  and  the  head.  The  former  is 
dished  and  the  latter  projecting  inward,  so  that  approximately 
the  same  clearance  is  maintained  across  the  whole  diameter. 
The  piston-rod  lias  a  taper  of  i  in.  in  its  seat  in  the  piston, 


and  Is  so  fitted  as  to  be  forced  home  with  a  pressure  not  e.x 
ceeding  8  tons.  It  is  further  secured  by  a  nut  screwed  on 
with  eight  threads  to  the  inch,  with  the  projecting  end  of  tlit 
piston-rod  riveted  over.  This  nut  is  also  prevented  from 
turning  by  a  {-in.  pin,  which  is  driven  in  at  the  bottom,  and 
is  directly  in  line  with  the  joint  of  the  piston-ring,  so  that  the 
break  in  the  joint  block  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 
The  piston  rings  are  of  the  simplest  character,  as  shown  by 
the  detail  engravings.  There  are  two  split  rings  ji-in.  def|' 
with  wearing  surfaces  i  in.  wide,  and  split  with  a  square 


PI8T0N  AND  FRONT  CTLINDBR  HBAD,  CLASS  P  LOCOMOTIVE, 
PENNSYLVANIA   RAILROAD. 

opening  H  in.  wide.  At  the  bottom  this  opening  is  closed  by 
a  solid  L-shaped  block  1(V  in.  high,  and  holding  a  stop  to 
prevent  tlie  split  ring  from  turning.  The  outside  of  the  pis- 
ton is  turned  to  a  diameter  of  19  in.,  thus  exactly  fitting  the 
cylinder,  while  the  split  rings  are  turned  to  19^  m.  diameter 
and  are  sprung  into  the  grooves.  The  packing  is  inexpen- 
sive, and  when  compared  witli  the  complicated  steam  packing 
with  its  numerous  pieces  that  was  used  on  many  roads  a  few 
years  ago,  it  shows  that  simplicity  and  effectiveness  fre- 
quently go  band  in  hand. 


FOREIGN  NAVAL  NOTES. 


Another  Torpedo-boat  Record  Speed. — Messrs.  Thorny- 
croft  ife  Co.  have  again  broken  the  speed  record  for  steam 
vessels  with  the  fourth  of  the  torpedo  destroyers,  the  Borir, 
which  they  have  just  completed  for  the  British  Qovernment. 
As  compared  with  previous  accomplishments,  the  gain  is  not 
very  great,  amounting  to  barely  one-tenth  of  a  knot,  but 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  speed  of  steamships  is  closely 
approaching  its  ultimate  limits,  and  the  enormous  efforts  that 
are  required  to  obtain  even  this  fractional  increase  of  speed, 
the  record  is  worth  reporting.  The  Bvxer.  which  may  I* 
taken  to  represent  the  highest  type  of  the  torpedo-boat  builder's 
art,  has  a  length  of  201  ft.  6  in.,  and  a  beam  of  19  ft.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour's  trial,  tested  by  six  runs  on  the  measured 
mile,  three  with  and  three  against  the  tide,  with  a  full  load  of 
30  tons  and  a  load  draft  of  water  of  7  ft.  2  in.,  the  mean  speed 
attained  was  29.314  knots,  equal  to  33.5  statute  miles  per 
hour. 

The  AnUnt,  which  was  the  predecessor  of  the  present  l)oat 
and  the  third  uf  the  series,  made  a  speed  of  29.182  knots,  tlie 
cnsrincs  making  407  revolutions,  and  developing  nearly  5,000 
l.llV.—  Practieal  Engineer. 

The  "  Georsi  Pobiedonostzeff. "— The  FremdenbUite  giyea 
the  following  particulars  of  this  new  Russian  ironclad,  the 
construction  of  which  was  begun  on  August  12,  1889.  It  has 
steel  armor  from  8  in.  to  16  in.  thick  on  the  sides,  while  the 
casemates  are  protected  by  12  in.,  and  the  traverses  by  9-in. 
to  10-in.  plates.  The  total  length  of  the  ship,  including  the 
ram,  i.s  about  340  ft.  It  is  69  ft.  broad,  and  26  ft.  7  in.  deep, 
with  a  displacement  of  10,280  tons.  It  is  supplied  with  two 
engines  constructed  in  England,  which  will  develop  10,600 
H.P.  under  ordinary  pressure,  and  16,000  ILP.  under  forced 
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(iraft.  The  new  man-of-war  is  armed  with  six  12-in.  and 
st-ven  6'in.  guns,  as  well  as  14  quick-tiring  guns  of  English 
iiKinufacture.        -...-.,..:  ,•.•■-     •  •..  -••■-. 

Naval  Lesson*  from  tbe  War.— A  corresploDdent  who  sf gns 

himself  "  Navalis"  writes  to  the  London  Timet  that 

"  Accounts  ate  pouring  in  from  Cliinese,  Japanese  and  neu- 
trul  sources  as  to  the  behavior  of  ships,  armaments,  and  men 


"  A  flotilla  of  14  torpedo-boats  in  the  open  sea  was  annihilat- 
ed, with  a  solitary  exception,  by  a  small  number  of  moderate- 
speed  cruisers. 

"  The  burst  of  one  well-placed  12-ln.  shell  disabled  the  shield- 
ed big  gun  of  a  protected  cruiser  and  drove  her  out  of  action. 
"  The  engines  of  the  surviving  ships  of  either  fleet  were  in- 
tact, although  fire  was  concentrated  on  the  centres  of  the  ves- 
sels. 

"Fighting  tops  were  useless  at  the  average 
range  of  the  action  as  fought. 

"  Rudders  were  not  damaged,  although,  iu  a 
few  instances,  the  connections  between  the  rud- 
der and  the  bridge  were  impaired.  Wood- 
work, cither  in  the  form  of  boats,  bulkheads, 
or  decks,  was  disastrous  from  the  entailed  con- 
flagrations and  splinters. 

"  Surplus  ammunition  above  the  hoist  is  a 
terrible  element  of  danger. 

"  Extreme  speed  is  not  a  constant  requisite  in 
a  fleet  action,  but  the  power  of  moving  rapidly 
for  a  special  manoeuvre  is  of  supreme  value." 

Her  Majesty's  Steamship  "Majestic." — 
The  Portsmouth  correspondent  of  I'he  THmes 
has  recently  given  the  following  account  of  this 
ship,  which  was  recently  floated  out  of  its  dock 
at  Portsmouth  :  "  Not  many  years  ago  an  ar- 
mor-clad took  four  years  to  build,  and  she  be- 
came, in  some  instances,  partially  obsolete  be- 
fore she  left  the  stocks.  Now  the  whole  system 
has  been  changed.  It  was  confidently  thought 
at  the  time  that  the  progress  of  the  Rtryal 
Sovereign  could  not  be  surpassed.  Sixteen 
months  only  elapsed  between  the  laying  down 
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in  naval  action  under  modern  circumstances.  The  following 
deductions  seem  to  be  fairly  substantiated  : 

"  Contrary  to  prophecy,  large  guns  were  not  disabled 
through  being  dented  or  perforated  by  small  projectiles  pro- 
pelled at  high  velocity. 

"The  unarmored  ends  of  the  two  Chinese  battleships  re- 
mained intact  after  Yalu,  and  the  vessels  came  out  of  action  in 
a  seaworthy  condition  as  far  as  the  structur^of  the  hulls  was 
concerned. 

"Torpedoes  were  ineffective  in  an  open  sea  action.  Well- 
handled  torpedo-boats,  although  losing  some  of  their  numbers, 
were  efifective  against  a  fleet  debarred  from  manoeuvring. 

"Japanese  torpedo-boats  were  fired  on,  and  driven  from 
their  objective  by  friendly  warships,  during  an  early  and  abor- 
tive attempt  to  enter  the  harbor  of  Wei-hai-wei. 


of  the  keel  plate  and  the  launch,  and  the  work  remain*- 
ing  to  be  completed,  which  naval  experts  stated  could  not  be 
carried  out  in  less  than  15  months,  was  really  accomplished  in 
six.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  7,2.50  tons  of  the  lioy^d  Sover- 
eign, in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  armor  that  was 
fitted  while  in  dock,  represented  the  greatest  weight  ever  put 
oflf  the  blocks  up  to  the  present  moment.  But  the  record  of 
that  battle  ship  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  Magnijieent,  at 
Chatham,  which  was  built  in  a  twelvemonth,  and  took  the 
water  after  having  had  6,100  tons  of  material  worked  into 
her  structure.  The  exceptional,  feat,  however,  which  has 
been  performed  in  the  construction  of  the  Majettic  is  one  of 
which  the  Portsmouth  Dockyard  authorities  are  laudably 
proud,  because,  not  only  does  it  transcend  the  Chatham 
achievement,  but  it  constitutes  an  unprecedented  exploit  in 
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armoretl  sliip-buikling.  She  was  laid  down  in  No.  13  dock 
on  Fel)ruiir3'  5,  1894,  and  lias  liecn  tloateti  out  after  an  interval 
of  live  days  less  than  a  year  with  a  displacement  of  7,300  tons. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  while  she  was  a  shorter  perio<l  on 
the  bloclss,  her  launching  weiglit  was  greater  than  thai  of  the 
Chatham  ship,  and  that  she  is,  in  fact,  the  most  advanced  of 
the  ve8s<'ls  building  under  the  Spencer  programme. 

"  The  ^fajln(ic  is  a  sister  ship  to  the  ^fllglnfic^:ht,  launched 
at  Chatham.  The  following  comparative  statement  l>elween 
her  dimensions,  weights,  and  armaments  and  those  of  the 
liiiyiil  Sutereign,  which  was  floate<i  out  of  Ihe  same  dock  by 
the  Queen  on  February  21!,  1891.  will  enable  the  reader  not 
only  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  her  genenil  characteristics  iis  a 
fighting  ship  of  the  first  class,  I>ut  to  perceive  at  a  glance  how 
it  has  bieen  possible  to  build  a  larger,  and  in  many  respects  a 
more  formidable,  armor-clad  without  very  seriously  increas- 
ing her  displacement : 


£oy<i/  aoerreign. 

1           Majtstie. 

.WO  ft. 
75  ft. 

3(I0  ft 

Breadth  

75  ft. 

Draft  (mean) 

S7  ft.  6  in. 

27  ft.  U  in. 

**    (inuiil(]e<l> 

'           44  ft.  iH  in 

45  ft.  3  in. 

Diaplaceinant 

1           14,160  tons. 

U.'.NIO  tons. 

I  IIP.  iforceddraft) 

1.1,000 

12,1)00 

I.il.l'.  (imtnral  draltl.     .. 

10.000 

10,000 

S|H'ed  ( lorred) 

17K  knots. 

17  >i  knots. 

liuunral)  .. 

VM  knots. 
I»ft.  Gill. 

16H  knots. 

Freeboard,  forward 

3  ft. 

alt 

18  ft. 

18  ft.  6  In. 

miilHhip 

17  ft.  3  in. 

17  ft.  tf  in. 

Length  of  armor  belt.  . . . 

250  ft. 

216  ft. 

Uepth  of  bfit 

8  ft.  « in. 

14  ft    9  in 

ThickneB"  of  belt 

IMin.,  16  in..  14  in 

Sin 

1'hickiieHii  nf  armor  bnlk- 

head» 

IRin.  anil  14  in. 

14  in.  to  13  in. 

No.  of  ca»»einate!* 

4 

IS 

LeiiKth    of     side     armor 

above  l>elt 

141  ft. 

ail. 

ThicktiesH  of    side  armor 

4  in. 
Sin. 

■n. 

ThicknesK  of  caxematcs. . . 

din. 

"         "  armor  screens. 

Sla. 

nil. 
14  in.  on  slopes.  8  In. 

"belt-deck... 

•Iln. 

■<     on  Hals    amidships 
(     to  2H  in.  at  ends. 

•'         "  barbcttex.    . . . 

17  in.,  11  in  ,  6  in. 

14  In.  and  7  in. 

"         "  cunning  tower 

14  in. 

14  in. 

"         "  directur  tower 

3  in. 

3  in. 

Four     CV-tun    gnns 

in 

Four    5Q-ton     guns    In 

barbettes,    six      6 

in. 

barbettes.  eiKbt  l-in. 

O.-F.   (tuns  on  up 
deck,    four    in    ca 

XT 

(|   F.    guns    in    case- 

xe- 

mates  on  upper  deck, 
fi'ur  tUn.  Q.  F.  guns 

matei  on  main  deck. 

and     lit   ■mall    Q. 

F. 

on  niain-de(  k  in  case- 

gnns. 

mates,  and  -M   small 
<i.-F.  guns. 

Five   al>ove-water    tor- 

One above-waler    tube 

pedo    lubes,    one 

In 

in  stem  anil  fonr  sub- 

stern,   and    four 

on 

merged  tubes. 

broadside. 

Weljfhtii  in  tons. 

Steel  in  hull 

3,487 

4,340 

Wood  decks,  etc 

an 

570 

140 

Fittings  

wo 

8.50 

Hull,  complete 

9.6SO 

10,180 

Protective  material 

1,198 

1.410 

Armor 

8,485 

2.850 

Btliiipinent 

680 

liOO 

Ariiiamcnt 

1,410 

1.5(10 

Machinery 

1.100 

1,:«U 

Coal,  normal 

two 

1,400 

800 

••      fuU 

1,850 

'•  Besides  her  additional  length,  the  MnjeMic  has  important 
sujieriority  in  the  auxiliary  armament ;  in  the  protection  of 
licr  guns,  the  ca.semate8  having  been  increased  from  four  to 
12,  whereby  the  complete  isolation  of  tlie  gun  detachments  is 
secured  ;  in  depth  of  l)elt  :  and  in  coal  carrying  capacity, 
wliich  lias  been  enlarged  from  1.400  tons  in  XUa  Royal  8<tv<r 
eign  to  l.S.'iO  tons,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  operate  on  an 
enemy's  frontier  or  to  steam  long  distances.  Her  total  weight 
of  protective  material  is  also  greater.  Strong  armored  shields 
arc  fitted  lo  the  turntables  and  revolve  with  the  guns,  an  ad- 
vantage not  hitherto  possessed  by  battle-ships  of  similar  dimeu 
sions.  A  saving  of  weight  has  l)een  effecte<I  in  the  barbette 
armament,  which  is  composed  of  four  50-ton  12-in.  guns, 
which.  .Sir  11.  W.  White  has  observed,  had  they  been  avail- 
able in  1889,  would  probably  have  been  preferred  to  the  67-ton 
ordnance.  The  new  guns  have  a  length  of  35  calibre,  and 
would  have  been  matie  even  longer  had  not  the  difflculties 
suggested  I)V  the  ship  constructors  been  considered  to  out 
weigh  the  advantages  trained  by  the  extra  length  from  a  gun- 
nery point  of  view.  They  are  capable  of  discharging  a  pro- 
jectile at  intervals  of  less  than  U  minute,  are  understood  to 


lie  superior  to  the  heavier  types  in  penetration,  and  in  conse 
(juence  of  their  comi>arativeIy  small  weiglit  have  enabled  tin 
mountings  and  fittings  to  be  proportionately  reduced  in  size. 
The  arrangements  are  such  that  tlie  guns  can  be  loaded  ami 
worked  from  any  position  by  manual  appliances,  but  without 
dispensing  with  the  advantages  obtainable  from  hydraulir 
power  and  fixed  stations.  An  important  economy  in  weight 
has  been  effected  here  ;  but  unquestionably  the  most  appreci- 
able saving  has  been  gained  in  the  armored  protection.  The  belt 
on  the  sides,  though  increased  in  depth,  has  been  considerably 
reduced  in  length.  This  difference,  however,  is  more  thiin 
compensate<l  for  by  the  circular  form  of  the  armor  bulkhead'^ 
at  the  ends,  which  extend  for  some  distance  forward  and  afi 
and  protect  the  foundations  of  the  ImrlHttes,  and  are  a  de- 
cided improvement  upon  the  straight  bulkheads  of  the  Iioy<tl 
Sovereign.  A  sudden  descent  has  been  ventured  from  a  maxi- 
mum thickness  of  18  in.  in  the  vertical  armor  to  a  uniform 
thickness  of  9  in.  Rut  this  startling  decrease  has  been  justi- 
fied by  the  blending  of  the  turtle-back  protective  decks  of  the 
cruisers  with  the  citadel  armor  of  the  battle-ships,  and  by  the 
intro<luction  of  llarvcyize<l  solid  steel  armor,  which  greatly 
increases  the  power  of  the  plates  to  resist  penetration.  Over 
8,000  tons  of  this  manufacture  are  distributed  throughout  the 
ship,  fully  protecting  the  machinery,  guns,  magazines,  anil 
crews.  The  spandrels  produced  between  the  sides  and  the 
rounded  slopes  of  the  turtle-deck  will  be  filled  with  coal  as  a 
supplementary  defence  against  shell  fire.  The  MajeHic  will 
c^rry  a  complement  of  18  boats,  of  which  four  are  steamboats 
capable  of  acting  independently  of  the  ship  for  purposes  of 
torpedo  attack  ;  and  six  search-light  projectors  worked  l)y 
three  dynamos  of  600  amperes  each.  Iler  crew  will  consist  of 
757  ofllcers  and  men. 

"The  propelling  macliinery,  designed  by  Mr.  A.  Blechyn- 
den  and  built  by  the  Naval  Construction  &  Armaments  Com- 
pany, consists  of  two  sets  of  triple  expansion  vertical  direct- 
acting  engines.  The  cylinders  are  :  high-pressure,  40  in.;  in- 
termediate, 59  in.;  and  low-pressure,  88  in.  diameter,  having 
a  stroke  of  51  in.  The  valves  are  of  the  piston  description 
for  the  high-pressure  cylinders,  and  double-ported  slide-valves 
for  the  others,  and  are  actuated  by  the  ordinary  double-bar 
link  motion.  The  back  columns  are  cast  of  the  inverted 
V  8ha(>e,  securely  tied  together  at  the  top  by  a  wrought-steel 
plate,  and  form  the  piston-rod  guide  supports.  Tlie  front 
columns  are  made  of  forged  steel,  and  are  strongly  braced  by 
horizontal  and  diagonal  stag's  ;  while  the  bottom  frames  are 
of  cast  steel  connected  together  by  cast-fcteel  girders  and 
.secured  to  the  frames  of  the  ship.  The  main  and  auxiliary 
condensers  are  formed  of  brass  throughout,  and  possess  a 
cooling  surface  of  13,500  stj.  ft.  and  1,800  sq.  ft.  respectively. 
There  are  also  in  the  engine-rooms  two  main-feed  pumpM,  two 
evajMirators  and  distillers,  four  bilge  and  fire  engines,  two 
auxiliary  air  and  circulating  pumps,  four  powerful  centrifugal 
pumps,  one  drain-tank  pump,  two  ventilating  fans,  two  re- 
versing engines,  and  a  bnice  of  turning  engines.  In  each  of 
•he  four  separate  boiler  compartments  into  which  the  ship  is 
divided  are  two  single-ended  cylindrical  return-tube  boilers, 
16  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter  by  10  it.  3  in.  long.  Each  boiler  is 
provided  with  four  corrugated  furnaces  fitted  with  a  couple 
of  combustion  chamlwrs.  The  boiler-rooms  are  equipped 
with  auxiliary  feed-pumps  and  forced-draft  fans.  Supple- 
mentary machinery  rooms  are  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  ship 
containing  dynamos,  air  compressors,  ventilating  fans,  and 
workshop  appliances." 


ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
FIREMEN. 


The  object  of  publishing  tliis  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  among 
this  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  such  publications  will 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  to  help  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  the  infor- 
mation which  will  help  make  our  list  more  complete  or  correct, 
or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  for  any  kind  of 
accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a  great 
favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  only,  or  the  chief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  Hvcli, 
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has  been  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which 
wt  have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

, '•-     '■■{-■  ACCIOGNTS  IN  MARCH.  ■;'.-. 

City  of  Mexico,  March  1. — A  special  excursion  train  filled 
niih  pilgrims  tu  the  shrine  of  Sacromonte,  in  Amecameca,  was 
derailed  on  its  return  trip  to-day.  The  engineer,  an  American, 
w.is  killed. 

New  Vork,  N.  Y  ,  March  1. — The  Washington  express  on 
the  Uoyal  Blue  Line,  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
niD  into  a  wrecked  coal  train  at  Bayonne  this  evening.  Engi- 
ne<:r  William  Thompson  and  Assistant  Fireman  Winfleld  Hol- 
land were  killed.  Fireman  H.  Orell  suffered  contusions  about 
the  l)ody  and  head,  besides  having  one  leg  broken. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  1.— William  Lewis,  an  engineer  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  was  instantly  killed  to-day  by 
tlio  breaking  of  a  side-rod  on  his  engine. 

Hiimingham,  Ala.,  March  3.  — The  boiler  of  a  locomotive  on 
the  Central  liailroad  of  Georgia  exploded  near  Weema  this 
morning.  Engineer  F.  A.  Mctiuire  and  Fireman  William 
Reeves  were  killed. 

Macon,  Ga.,  March  5. — A  southbound  freight  on  the  West- 
ern system  of  the  Southern  liailroad  left  the  track  just  this 
8ide  of  Hilton  this  morning.  The  engine  turned  over  on  its 
side,  and  the  engineer  and  tireman  were  hurt. 

Dickinson,  Tex.,  March  7.—^ A  passenger  train  on  the  Inter- 
national &  Great  Northern  Railway  ran  into  an  open  switch  at 
this  point  this  morning.  The  engine  turned  completely  over 
and  pinned  the  tireman  beneath  it,  where  he  was  literally 
cooked  alive  by  the  escaping  steam.  The  engineer  was  also 
badly  injured. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  March  7. — In  a  collision  on  the  Bridge 
Uoad  this  morning  at  North  Clinton  Street  between  a  special 
and  a  freight  train.  Engineer  Robinson  and  Fireman  Sisson 
were  injured  internally. 

Newport,  Vt.,  March  8. — A  mail  train  on  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Uailroad  ran  into  a  boulder  at  Smith's  Mills,  P.  Q.,  this  morn- 
ing. The  engine  turned  over,  and  Engineer  P.  J.  Rooney  and 
Fireman  L.  A.  Emerson  were  confined  in  the  cab  and  so  terri- 
bly scalded  that  they  died  from  the  effects  thereof  in  a  few 
hours. 

i,  Augusta,  Ga.,  March  9. — An  engine  hauling  a  freight  train 
on  the  Central  liailroad  of  Georgia  broke  away  from  the  train 
at  Barnett  this  morning.  Walker  Hackney,  the  fireman,  who 
was  just  stepping  upon  the  engine,  was  thrown  down  and  run 
over  by  the  entire  train.     He  was  instantly  killed. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  March  9. — The  boiler  of  an  express  engine  at- 
tached to  the  Pacific  Express  exploded  at  Cove  Station  this 
morning.  Engineer  James  Funk  was  killed  and  the  fireman 
was  badly  injured. 

;  Cumberland,  Md.,  March  10. — A  freight  train  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh Division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  ran  into  a 
large  rock  that  had  fallen  on  the  track  near  West  Newton  this 
evening.  Engineer  John  Hughes  was  very  severely  injured, 
having  his  skull  crushed  and  an  arm  broken,  and  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  recover.  The  fireman  was  also  more  or 
less  injured. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  March  12. — Edward  Hill,  an  engineer 
on  the  New  York  &  New  England  liailroad,  was  killed  while 
coupling  his  engine  to  a  train  at  Glenham  to-day.  The  fire- 
man started  the  engine,  and  Hill  was  knocked  down  and  run 
over. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  13. — A  shifting  engine  with  its  train 
was  derailed  at  the  foot  of  Locust  Street,  Allegheny,  on  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Western  liailroad  this  afternoon.  The  engine 
turned  completely  over,  and  the  fireman.  Miller  Zimmerman, 
was  caught  in  the  wreck  and  instantly  killed. 

Kingman,  Ariz.,  March  13.— A  freight  train  on  the  Atlan- 
tic ik  Pacific  Railway  was  wrecked  in  Truxon  Canon  near  here 
to-night.     Engineer  Sullivan  was  Instantly  killed. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  March  15. — H.  A.  Croze,  a  fireman  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  liailroad,  was  thrown  from  his  engine  in  the 
yards  here  to-day  and  instantly  killed  beneath  the  wheels  of 
the  tender. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  March  15. — There  was  a  head-on  collision 
lictween  a  switching  engine  and  an  express  train  on  the  Van- 
dalia  Line  east  of  this  city  this  morning.  Both  engineers  were 
slightly  injured. 

Austin,  Tex.,  March  17.— A  mixed  train  on  the  Austin  & 
Northwestern  liailroad  plunged  through  a  bridge  20  miles  from 
this  city  this  afternoon.  Charles  Enloe,  the  engineer,  and 
Tom  Lunsford,  the  fireman,  were  seriously  injured. 

Keltys,  Tex.,  March  17.— Charles  Chaney,  a  fireman  on  the 
Tyler  Southeastern  Railway,  was  struck  by  a  locomotive  this 
morning.     He  sustained  serious  injuries,  but  will  recover. 

Bristol,  Tenn.,  March  17.— A  passenger  train  on  the  South 


AtlanticVk  Ohio  Railroad  was  ditched  on  a  curve  this  morning 
near  thej  Natural  Bridge  Tunnel.  Fireman  Ed.  Grubbs  and 
Engineer  Barton  were  fatally  injured  by  jumping. 

Palestine,  Tex.,  March  18.— A  freight  train  on  the  Inter- 
national &  Great  Northern  liailroad  was  wrecked  near  Oak- 
woods  this  morning.  The  engine  overturnetl,  and  Engineer 
E.  Miller  was  slightly  injured.  The  fireman,  J.  Majors,  was 
hurt  internally. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  20. — A  collision  occurred  between  a 
freight  and  a  stock  train  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  North- 
ern Railroad  early  this  morning  near  Hinckley,  III.     Fireman 
Williams  was  instantly  killed  and  Engineer  Spencer  fatally  in- . 
jure<l. 

Macon,  Ga.,  March  20. — The  southlwund  vestibule  train  on 
the  Southern  Railroad  was  wrecked  by  spikes  having  been 
pulled  from  the  rails  near  Jackson  this  morning.  Fireman 
Roberts  was  badly  scalded,  and  may  die.  The  dispatch  adds 
that  this  is  the  fourth  wreck  that  has  been  caused  on  this  road  . 
by  malicious  parties  since  .March  1. 

Cumberland,  Md.,  March  20. — There  was  a  rear-end  colli- 
sion between  two  freight  trains  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  liail- 
road near  Magnolia  Station  this  morning.  J.  H.  Owen,  the 
engineer  of  the  colliding  train,  had  his  left  foot  terriblj-  man- 

Eled,  and  was  also  injured  about  the  shoulders.  The  fireman, 
ouis  H.  Brinkman,  also  had  his  foot  smashed. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  March  21.— There  was  a  collision  between  a 
passenger  and  a  freight  train  on  the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas 
Railroad  near  Fisher  this  morning.  The  engineer  of  the  pas- 
senger train  was  killed  outright. 

Connellsville,  Pa.,  March  22. — A  passenger  train  on  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  Railroad  ran  into  a  gravel  train  at  Oakdale  to- 
day. Engineer  William  Bradley  and  Fireman  George  Hutch- 
inson of  the  passenger  train  were  seriously  injured. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  24. — In  a  freight  wreck  near  Dfl- 
lersville,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Engineer  James  Hock 
and  Fireman  Robert  McClain  were  injured. 

Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  March  24. — A  passenger  train  on 
the  Prince  Edward's  Island  Railroad  ran  into  a  cow  near  Trav- 
erse City  to-day.  Both  the  engineer  and  fireman  were  badly 
scalded  and  bruised,  but  not  fatally. 

Marysville,  Cal.,  March  30.— A  gang  of  train  robbers  held 
up  a  passenger  train  on  the  California  Northern  Railroad  to- 
night. In  the  melee  the  fireman  was  wounded  by  a  pistol  bul- 
let. 

Our  report  for  March,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  28  accidents, 
in  which  13  engineers  and  9  firemen  were  killed,  and  9  engi- 
neers and  14  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of  the  acci- 
dents may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Boiler  explosions 2 

Broken  side-rod 1 

Cattle  on  the  track 1 

Collisions 7 

Coupling  cars 1 

Defective  bridge 1 

Derailments 4 

Falling  from  engine 1 

Misplaced  switch 1 

Obstruction  on  track 2 

Run  over ,".. 1 

Struck  by  engine 1 

Train  robbers 1 

"     wreckers 1 

Unknown 3 

Total .^-:... 28 

'■.  .~     ♦ 

PERSONALS. 


Mr.  Galkn  B.  Owens  has  been  appointed  Supervisor  of 
the  Pennsylvania  &  New  York  Division  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
liailroad,  tiee  Mu.  John  M.  Rahm,  resigned.  He  will  have 
charge  of  all  of  the  tracks  of  this  division  in  Pennsylvania. 

Captain  John  Q.  Mann  has  been  appointed  General  Man- 
ager of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Offltsers  of  the  trans-- 
portation,  roadway,  machinery,  and  traffic  departments,  and 
the  Purchasing  Agent  will  report  to  and  receive  their  order* 
from  him. 

Many  of  the  patrons  of  The  American  Engineer  will 
doubtless  remember  Mr.  Peter  Flint,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  was  a  travelling  representative  of  this  paper,  and  who 
afterward  occupied  a  position  on  the  local  staS  of  the  New  ' 
York  Tribune.  His  old  friends  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that 
he  is  now  acting  as  private  secretary  for  the  Hon.  William 
Brookfleld,  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
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\  .    in  tbis  city,  a  position  for  wliicli  liis  natural  ability  and  tlie 
experience  gained   in   his  connection   with  The  American 
,     Enginkeu  eininenlly  ({iialify  him  to  fill. 

Mh.  a.  a.  Keaii,  U'>ailni»ster  of  the  Mahanoy  Division  of 

the  Lehigli  Valley  Railroad,  has  been  appointed  Roadmaster 

of  the  Malmnoy.  Heaver  Meadow,  and  Ilazleton  Divisions,  rice 

.    Mk.  I.  ().   Mandevii.i.e,  Uoudmaster  of  the  Beaver  Meadow 

.     and  Ila/.leton  Divisions,  resigned. 

M.  T.  Davidson,  builder  of  the  "  Davidson"  steam  pump, 
'' ^      removed  his  New  Vork  ofliee  and  salesroom  on  May  1,  from 
the  (|uarters  so  long  occupied  at   No.  77   Liberty   Street  to 
No.  133  same  street,  where  the  entire  first  floor  will  be  occu- 
'    pied.     This  will  provide  for  an  extensive  showroom,  where 
•  ■  ,    a  large  and  interesting  exhibit  of  "  Davidson"  pumps  in  vaii- 
'   ous  styles  and  si/.cs  will  be  made,  and  will  afford  every  facil- 
ity for  the  convenient  and  expeditious  handling  of  the  3'early 
-     growing  business.     Parties  interested  in  hi^h-class  pumping 
machinery  for  all  purposes  are  cordially  invited  to  look  in  at 
the  new  ((uarters  and  examine  the  line  of  pumps  which  will 
■      be  shown. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


The  British  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  has  awarded 
tlic  gold  medal  for  last  year  to  .Mr.  D.  \V.  Taylor,  assistant  to 
the  Chief  Constructor  of  the  United  States  Navj',  for  his  paper 
on  "Ship-shaped  Stream  Forms." 

Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — At  the  meeting  held 
on  March  20  the  Secretary  read  a  communication  from  a  com- 
mittee on  standard  gauges  for  thickness  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  refjuesting  the  co-operation 
of  this  Society  in  the  effort  to  abandon  the  system  of  arbitrary 
eauges,  and  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  decimal  system  giv- 
ing tlie  actual  thicknesses  and  diameters  of  the  pieces.  After 
a  short  discussion  it  was  voted  to  refer  the  communication  to 
the  Board  of  Government,  to  report  back  to  the  Society  what 
action  was  desirable.  ..•» 


Master  Car-Builders'  Convention.— Arrangements  have 
l)een  made  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Supply  Men's 
Association  for  an  ample  amount  of  space  for  those  wishing 

'  to  make  exhibit  at  Alexandria  Bay  during  the  June  Conven- 
tion.s  of  the  Master  Car-Builders'  and  Master  Mechanics'  Asso- 

•  ciations.  Mr.  Charles  \V.  Crossman,  proprietor  of  the  Cross- 
man  House,  has  donated  the  use  of  the  Pavilion,  a  building 
15  ft.  wide  by  fjO  ft.  in  length,  with  a  veranda  9  ft.  in  width 
running  entirely  around  it,  in  addition  to  which  he  will,  if 

■  found  necessarj-,  raise  a  large  tent  on  the  lawn.     To  insure 

grompt  delivery,  consignments  should  be  marked  Alexandria 
ay,  N.  Y.,  n'rt  Clayton,  care  of  The  Crossman  House,  where 
they  will  be  received  by  a  special  committee  stationed  on  the 
'-  ground  at  least  a  week  in  advance  of  the  Conventions  and 
transported  from  and  to  the  wharf  free  of  charge.  For  space 
or  further  information  address  W.  C.  Ford,  Secretary,  29 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  N.  V. 

The  American  Railway  Association  has  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Railway  Congres-s.     This  Congress, 
which  is  to  meet  in  London  on  June  26,  1895.  includes  railway 
..    otticials  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  36  nations  bein^  repre- 
sented in  its  membership.     Many  subjects  of  great  interest 
.  ■   will  be  discu88e<l.     The  Prince  of  Wales  has  consented  to 
•'    preside   at   the  opening  ceremonies.      The  delegates  so  far 
...   chosen  to  represent  the  American   Railway  Association  are 
;.  Mr.  H.  S.   Ilaines,  President  of  the  Association  and   V'ice- 
.;    President  of  the  Plant  System,  and  Mr.    W.  F.  Allen,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Association  and  Manager  of  the  Official  Itailway 

■  '    Guide.     The  Association  is  entitled  to  eight  delegates,  and 

the  names  of  the  other  six  selected  will  probably  be  announced 

*.   shortly.     The  following  named  American  railway  companies 

,  are  announced  as  members  of  the  Congres.o,  and  are  entitled 

to  send  delegates  on  their  own  account  in  addition  to  the  repre- 
,'   sentatives  of  the  Association:  The   Louisville  &  Nashville; 

Pennsylvania;    Denver  &  Rio   Grande;    New  York,   New 

■  •   Haven  &  Hartford  ;  Chesapeake  »&  Ohio  ;  Fitchburg  ;  Rich- 

mond, Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  ;  Arizona  &  Southeastern  ; 

Los  Angeles  Terminal.     The  session  will  be  held  in  the  Im 

>    perial  Institute  in  Kensington.     The  last  session  of  the  Con - 

■  •   gress  was  held  at  St  Petersburg,  liussia,  in  1892,  and  the  one 
.      before  that  at  Milan,  Italy. 

.^       Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis.  — At  the  meeting  of  March  20 

■  the  Secretary  reported  that  a  "  letter  from  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  dated  February  21,  1895,  to 


the  Engineers'  Club,  asks  us  to  co  operate  with  their  Socicty 
in  the  matter  of  recommending  a  gauge  system  based  oii 
actual  thickness  and  diameters  and  state  it  in  a  decimal  sys- 
tem. Your  committee  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  tliv 
old  arbitrary  gauges  now  in  use  are  apt  to  lead  to  confusioii. 
and  the  course  recommended  by  the  joint  committee  of  tlw 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  Railwav 
Master  Mechanics'  Association  is  the  right  way  out  of  tin- 
dilticulty.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  mechanics  and  in 
business  that  standards  should  be  plain,  easily  understoo<l, 
and  of  as  wide  acceptance  as  possible.  Since  it  is  not  at  prc- 
enl  feasible  to  introduce  the  French  system  of  measures  useil 
all  over  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  our  practice,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  giving  thicknesses  in  thousandths  of  the 
inch  is  the  best  practical  method  of  designation. 

"  Your  committee  therefore  proposes  the  following  resolu 
tion : 

"  lietolvtd.  That  the  St.  Louis  Engineers'  Club  recommends 
to  its  members,  and  urges  upon  all  persons  using  a  gauge  sy$ 
tem  to  abandon  the  use  of  arbitrary  gauges  and  to  give  tlu' 
actual  thicknesses  and  diameters  in  thousandths  of  the  inch. 

"  lienoleed.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Club  be  instructed  t(j 
sen<l  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  secretaries  of  the  other 
associated  societies,  requesting  them  to  concur,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers." 

Professor  W.  S.  Chaplin,  Chancellor  Washington  University, 
then  addressed  the  Club  on  the  subject  of  German  engineering 
schools  and  engineering  e<lucation  in  general.  He  visited 
Germany  in  the  summer  of  1894  and  took  occasion  to  make  a 
special  study  of  the  technical  high  schools  in  Berlin  and  Han- 
over. He  was  first  struck  with  the  size  and  magnificence  of 
the  buildings,  the  idea  being  that  expenditures  of  this  char- 
acter would  impress  the  people  favorably,  and  tend  to  make 
the  schools  rank  favorably  in  comparison  with  the  older  uni- 
versities. The  schools  were  provided  with  elaborate  collec- 
tions of  models,  representing  all  sorts  of  machinery.  These 
models,  however,  were  not  used  by  the  students,  but  by  tlic 
professors  only.  Chemistry  was  taught  to  engineering  stu- 
dents by  lectures  only.  No  students,  except  those  intending 
to  be  chemists,  were  allowed  to  handle  chemicals.  The  thes(  s 
were  accompanied  by  very  fine  drawings,  but  it  seemed  that 
all  the  designs  and  computations  were  made  by  the  professors, 
the  student  simply  executing  the  drawings  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  the  professors.  It  was  necessary  to  pass 
two  important  examinations,  one  at  the  end  of  two  years  and 
the  other  at  the  end  of  four  years,  at  which  time  the  student 
graduated,  and  took  the  State  examination.  It  was  necessaiy 
to  pass  the  latter  if  the  student  expected  to  follow  the  profes- 
sion and  find  employment. 

The  professors  in  the  technical  high  schools  were  looked 
down  upon  by  those  in  the  universities.  Engineers  were  con- 
sidered technical  and  not  scientific  men.  In  a  recent  discus- 
sion among  German  engineers  regarding  engineering  educa- 
tion, it  was  considered  that  a  groundwork  in  theory  was  abso- 
lutely essential,  but  it  was  necessary  also  that  the  student  be 
taught  the  application  of  the  theories  to  every-day  problems. 

German  engineering  students  put  in  from  41  to  44  hours  per 
week  at  school,  while  35  hours  is  considered  large  in  tbis 
country.  Besides  tbis,  it  is  necessary  to  do  a  considerable 
amount  of  home  work  at  night. 

The  professor  had  expected  to  learn  many  things  of  value, 
but  was  disappointed.  He  thought  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
training  given  by  American  engineering  scliools  was  much 
better  suited  to  American  conditions.  The  technical  high 
schools  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  universities.  There  are 
no  graduate  students.  Instruction  is  simply  by  lectures,  text- 
booKS  being  used  only  in  mathematics.  The  standard  of  en- 
trance is  higher  than  in  our  schools,  and  the  course  of  study 
more  thorough,  but  the  field  covered  is  not  as  wide  or  as  gen- 
eral. The  schools  are  supported  almost  wholly  by  govern- 
ment grants,  the  fees  paid  forming  probably  not  to  exceed 
10  per  cent,  of  the  income. 


At  the  meeting  of  April  3.  Professor  J.  H.  Kinealy  addressed 
the  Club  on  the  Different  >Iethods  of  Determining  the  Heat 
Value  of  Fuels.  Three  plans  are  in  common  use  :  the  Ana- 
lytical, Bertierand  Calorimetric.  In  the  first  method  the  calo- 
rific power  is  computed  from  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
fuel,  they  having  first  been  determined  by  analysis.  This 
process  was  open  to  the  criticism  that  the  heat  value  of  pure 
carbon  had  been  shown  to  vary  as  much  as  3  per  cent.,  de- 
pending upon  the  condition  of  the  carbon.  This  computation 
also  neglected  the  sulphur.  On  the  whole,  however,  he  con- 
sidered this  plan  the  best  of  the  three. 

In  the  second,  or  Bertier  method,  the  coal  was  burned  in  the 
presence  of  litharge,  the  heat  value  being  assumed  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  from  the  litharge. 
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Tliis  principle  has  been  shown,  however,  to  be  erroneous,  but 
tilt"  method  nevertheless  gives  good  comparative  results. 

The  apparatus  used  in  the  third  method  is  usually  the  Thomp- 
son calorimeter,  in  which  the  coal  is  burned  in  such  a  way  as 
to  jiive  up  its  lieat  to  a  surrounding  body  of  water  of  known 
weight,  the  rise  in  temperature  of  which  is  noted.  This 
method  was  shown  to  have  a  considerable  error,  depending 
\ipon  the  teni])eraturc  of  tlie  water  used  and  the  lieat  absorbed 
liy  the  apparatus  itself.  Its  accuracy  depends  upon  very  close 
reading  of  thermometers.    This  metliod  assumed  that  complete 


pioduce  economic  results,  and  as  builders  cannot  use  seasoned 
timber,  we  would  recommend  the  introduction  of  steel  or 
wrought  iron  in  place  of  green,  unseasoned  timber." 

To  overcome  these  difBculties  tlie  Schoen  Manufacturing 
Company  have  devised  the  system  of  lx)lsters  repretsented  in  the 
engravings  herewith.  These  are  made  of  steel  plates  pressed 
into  a  channel  form.  Fig.  1  represents  a  body  Iwlster  with  the 
form  of  ends  which  are  required  when  side  sills  are  not  more 
than  2  in.  deeper  than  the  intermediate  sills.  A  plan  view  of 
one  end  is  shown  on  the  left  side.    Fig.  2  is  an  elevation  of  a 
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THE  DIAKOKD  PRESSKD-STKEL  BOLSTER  FOR  BODIES  AND  TRTTCKS  OF  TBEtOHT  CAS6.~ 


combustion  of  the  coal  occurred,  which  the  speaker  doubted. 
This  po8sil)ility  lie  proposed  to  investigate  further  by  analyz- 
ing tlic  discharge  gases. 


Manufactures. 


THE  DIAMOND  PRESSED  STEEL  BOLSTER  FOR 
BODIES  AND  TRUCKS  OF  FREIGHT  CARS. 


The  Schoen  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  for 
some  seven  years  past  has  been  engagetl  in  manufacturing 
siKJcialties  in  pressed  steel.  Among  these  are  truck  and  Ixxly 
bolsters  for  freight  cars.  The  causes  which  led  up  to  their 
mimiifacture  are  stated  as  follows  in  one  of  their  circulars  : 

"  Roisters,  as  they  are  commonly  used  to-day,  are  composed 
of  wood  and  iron  ;  and  owing  to  their  construction,  are  sub- 
ject invariably  to  the  shrinkage  of  tlie  wood,  and  the  conse- 
"luent  loosening  of  nuts,  and  therefore  soon  disintegrate.  The 
integrity  of  the  structure  is  entirely  dependent  upon  every- 
thing l)ffing  kept  tight,  which  is  next  to  impossible,  the  inevi- 
t!il)le  result  being,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  that  the  bol- 
sters must  be  renewe<i  in  whole  or  in  part.  Every  one  having 
charge  of  the  repair  of  freight  cars  knows  to  what  extent  tliis 
is  true." 

In  a  report  to  the  Master  Car-Builders'  Association  the  Com- 
mittee on  Freight  Car  Trucks  recommend  the  introduction  of 
steel  or  wrought-iron  bolsters,  and  say  : 

"  The  committee  made  personal  inspection  of  01  diflerent 
styles  and  makes  of  freight  trucks,  largely  composed  of  wood 
transoms  and  bolsters,  and  every  truck  was  more  of  less  defec- 
tive on  account  of  the  parts  shrinking,  causing  loose  bolts,  and 
many  other  parts  split,  checked,  cracked,  splintere<l,  worn 
away,  warped,  etc.,  and  we  therefore  recommend  that  timber 
not  thoroughly  seasoned  is  unfit  for  car-truck  construction  to 


botly  bolster  showing  the  style  of  l)racket  which  is  used  when 
the  side  sills  of  the  car-lKxly  arc  more  than  2  in.  deeper  than 
the  interinediate  sills.  A  plan  of  the  end  is  sltown  on  tlie  left 
side,  and  an  end  view  of  the  bracket  on  the  right.  Fig.  3 
represents  a  form  of  body  bolster  which  is  used  when  tlie  sills 
are  all  of  the  same  depth.  A  plan  of  end  is  shown  on  the  left 
and  a  section  on  line  A  B  oa  the  right.  Fig.  4  is  an  elevation 
of  a  truck  bolster  which  is  raised  in  the  middle,  but  they  are 
also  made  straight  when  required.  A  plan  of  the  end  and  a 
section  on  A  li  are  also  shown. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  pressed-steel  bolsters  are  a  re- 
duction of  cost  of  repairs  and  dead  weight,  greater  mileage 
and  more  service  of  car,  thus  giving  a  better.riding  car,  and  the 
bolsters  have  a  scrap  value  when  they  are  condemne<l. 


THE  HOGAN  WATER-TUBE  BOILER. 


The  Ilogan  Boiler  Company,  of  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  which 
has  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  in  exploiting  and  perfect- 
ing their  boiler,  threw  open  their  works  on  April  9  for  the 
inspection  of  representatives  of  the  trade  press,  mechanical 
engineers,  representative  manufacturers,  and  steam-users. 
About  a  car-load  of  persons  belonging  to  these  classes  availetl 
themselves  ot  the  invitation  and  were  present  at  that  time. 
After  partaking  of  the  hospitality  of  the  comj^auy  at  the  hotel 
in  Middletown,  the  visitors  were  taken  in  conveyances  to  the 
works,  where  a  boiler  has  Ix-en  erected  and  which  was  sub- 
jected to  the  inspection  of  visitors  and  to  some  tests  in  tiring 
and  evaporation.  Owing  to  the  limited  lime  these  tests  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  carried  out,  although  every  provision  had 
lieen  made  for  doing  so. 

The  boiler  consists  of  two  cylindrical  "  distribution  drums" 
which  are  placed  longitudinally  on  each  side  of  the  grate,  a 
few  feet  aliove  it.  Another  single  drum,  calleti  a  "  steam  ex- 
tractor," is  placed  a  considerable  distance  above  the  distribut- 
ing drums,  and  the  upper  and  lower  ones  are  connected  to- 
gether by  tubes  bent  into  suitable  forms  for  that  purpose. 
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The  drums  and  pipes  are  enclosed  in  brick-work  and  have 
circulating  pipes  outside. 

After  inspecting  the  shops  and  the  boiler,  which  was  under 
steam,  and  making  some  partial  tests,  the  company  were  taken 
to  the  asylum  near  Middletowu  to  see  a  boiler  plant  which  has 
been  erected  there. 

The  Uogao  Company  will  now  put  this  boiler  on  the  mar 
ket,  feeling  confident  that  it  will  do  all  that  has  been  expected 
of  it. 

♦ 

BOYER'S  SECTIONAL  WATER-TUBE  BOILER. 


When  the  stesim  yacht  liex.  exhibited  by  L.  Royer's  Sons, 
of  New  York,  at  the  Chicago  Exposition,  was  being  designed, 
it  was  found  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  speed  of  31  miles 
per  hour,  a  piston  speed  of  l.TOO  ft.  per  minute  would  be  re- 
quired, and  that  in  engines 
of  only  9in.  stroke.  The  boil- 
er requirements  to  furnish 

this   amount   of    steam  at  .  .  '  .       ;  .    •       .■, v 

300  lie.  pressure  were  such 
that  of  the  many  pipe  boiler 
builders  there  was  only 
one  firm  who  would  guaran- 
tee to  accomplish  this,  and 
their  boiler  would  weigh 
91  tons,  a  weight  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  great  speed 
by  so  small  a  boat.  Chief 
Engineer  Kaine  was  thus 
confronted  with  a  problem 
the  solution  of  which  once 
more  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  the  olil  saying,  "  Ne- 
cessity is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention." The  boiler  thus 
designed  weighed  only  2^ 
tons  ;  is  made  of  wrought- 
iron  tubes  screwed  together 
in  sections  and  without 
any  dead  ends.  It  has  no 
joints  directly  attacked  by 
the  heat  from  the  furnace. 
It  is  provided  with  a  steam 
drum  of  hesX  steel  plates 
double  riveted,  which  is  en. 
tirely  removed  from  the  heat 
of  the  furnace.  There  is  a 
sufficient  water  space,  a 
large  combustion  chamber 
with  ample  and  very  effi- 
cient heating  surface.  The 
casing  is  of  sheet  iron  lined 
on  the  inside  with  the  best 
non-heat-conducting  ma- 
terial, and  is  easily  removed 
for  repairs.  This  Iwiler  is 
exceedingly  simple  in  con-  . 
struclion.  There  is  an  ar- 
rangement whereby  access 
may  be  had  to  any  part  of 
the  boiler  with  the  great- 
est ease  and  with  the  Icitst 
delay,  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  or  repairing,  or  for 
the  removal  of  any  one  or 
more  of  the  parts  and  the 
substitution  of  other  dupli- 
cate portions.  This  boiler 
is  81)  designed  that,  while  provided  with  ample  water  and 
sleam  space,  it  is  capable  of  generating  very  large  volumes  of 
steam  with  great  rapidity,  and  occupies  an  extremely  small 
floor  area  and  cubic  space.  It  has  a  low  centre  of  gravity,  a 
slioit,  rapid  and  perfect  circulation.  This  boiler  is  especially 
adapted  to  marine  engines  of  very  high  speed,  to  be  used  upon 
boats  of  light  draft,  when  the  utmost  economy  of  space  and 
weight,  with  ample  strength,  entire  safety,  a  greatly  amplified 
heating  surface,  a  capacity  of  generating  large  volumes  of 
steam  with  the  utmost  rapidity  and  uniformity,  and  an  eco- 
nomical consumption  of  fuel  are  all  essential. 

The  Ret  recently  cruised  from  Albany,  N.  Y..  to  New  York 
City,  a  distance  of  144  miles,  on  1,000  lbs.  of  coal,  thus  show- 
ing the  unparalleled  economy  of  this  boiler.  This  simple  and 
perfect  steam  generator  is  a  comfort  to  the  engineer,  can  be 
taken  care  of  by  any  one,  and  can  be  repaired  at  any  time  or 
place,  its  fittings  being  of  standard  sizes. 


Recent  Patents. 

moore's  vbktical  water-tube  boilkr.    ■    ' 
Mn.  Matthew  Robert  Moore,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has 
patented  the  form  of  boiler  shown  by  fig.  1,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  follows  : 

"  The  lower  p>art  is  a  peculiarly  shaped  drum,  B,  of  an  in- 
verted bottle  form,  a  central  portion,  B^  of  less  diameter  ex- 
tending down  below  the  grate,  while  the  main  portion  B  is 
held  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  fire.  The  contracted 
portion  of  the  lower  drum  ia  incased  by  fire-brick  A'.  The 
mid-height  of  the  boiler  Is  a  set  of  vertical  tubes  D  D.  The 
upper  part  Jfis  a  drum  in  which  a  liberal  surface  is  presentc<I 
for  the  disengagement  of  the  steam  from  the  water.  I  pro- 
mole  the  descent  of  the  water  through  the  tubes  D'  near  the 
centre  by  means  of  a  petticoat  rim,  E,  made  in  horizontal 
sections,  allowing  the  petticoat  to  be  contracted  telescopewisc 


BOYKK'SJSKCTIONALI.WATKRTUBK  BOILER. 


whenever  necessary  for  repairs  or  cleaning.  When  extended 
downwanl  so  as  to  he  fully  efficient,  it  protects  the  central 
set  of  tubes  from  being  affected  by  the  large  volume  of  steam 
generated  in  the  exterior  portion  of  the  lower  drum.  The 
steam  generated  there  rises  through  the  series  of  tubes  above, 
and  insures  an  active  upward  current  of  steam  and  water 
through  those  tubes,  and  further  steam  is  generated  in  these 
tubes  by  the  circulation  of  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion 
through  the  spaces  Iwtween  them.  The  steam  and  water 
thus  rising  separate  in  the  upper  drum  and  the  steam  is  con- 
veyed away  for  use.  The  water  descends  through  the  central 
tubes  of  the  series,  which  tubes  are  over  the  central  portion 
of  the  bottom.  The  small  quantity  of  steam  generated  in 
these  central  tubes  is  carried  down  by  the  descending  cur- 
rent, and  moving  outward  in  the  lower  portion  rises  and  con- 
tributes to  the  vigor  of  the  strong  rising  columns  in  the  tubes 
near  the  periphery  of  the  series.    The  non-conducting  protec- 
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tioii  A'  between  the  central  portion  of  the  boiler  and  the  an- 
ntiliir  furnace  which  surrounds  it  protects  the  fire  from  being 
too  much  cooled  along  the  inner  edge  and  allows  all  portions 
of  I  lie  grate  surface  to  Ix;  about  equally  efficient.  The  fire- 
brick also  preserves  that  portion  of  the  boiler  from  being  over 
healed  in  any  exigency.  The  annular  grate  L  is  slightly  in- 
clined inward.  A  shaking  grate  is  preferred,  but  this  is  not 
material.  The  annular  furnace  is  fed,  cleaned,  etc.,  through 
(ioors  in  the  outer  casing.  A  perforated  protection  of  fire- 
brick, A^,  is  extended  over  the  fire  at  a  proper  height.  At 
the  mid-lieight  of  the  tubes  the  masonrv  wall  is  extended  in- 
ward, 80  that  it  comes  nearly  or  quite  in  contact  with  the 
outermost  tuljcs.  The  hot  gaseous  products  of  combustion 
dertected  inward  thereby  are  caused  to  circulate  among  the 
tubes.  They  are  afterward  led  outward  and  upward  around 
the  exterior  of  the  upper  drum  and  finally  collected  and  con- 
veyed away  through  a  central  stack  at  the  top. 

"  A  pit  a  is  provided  below  the  boiler  to  facilitate  the  re- 
moval of  the  bottom  plate  B^  in  cleaning  or  repairing.  When 
a  number  of  my  boilers  are  set  together,  the  pits  a  may  be 
left  open  and  communicate  with  a  tunnel  through  which  the 
ashes  can  be  conveniently  removed  without  the  annoyance  of 
hauling  them  out  through  the  fire-room." 

The  patent  is 
N'o.  535,115,  and 
is  dated  March  5, 
1895. 


MUMFOKU  S  WA- 
TER-TUBE BOILKR. 

Fig.  2  repre- 
sents another  form 
of  water-tube  l>oil- 
er  patented  by  A. 
G.  Mumford,  of 
Colchester,  Eng- 
land. 

"This  inven- 
tion," he  says,"  re- 
lates to  an  im- 
provement in  that 
type  of  water- 
tiilM!  boilers  hav- 
ing a  steam  col- 
lector, A ,  and  two 
water  chambers  G 
and  C",  the  latter 
each  connecte<l  to 
the  former  by  a 
series  of  small 
tubes  D  and  one 
or  more  circulat- 
ing pipes  F,  and 
it  consists  in  ar- 
ranging the  said 
waier  tubes  in 
groups  to  form 
self-contained  ele- 
ments by  connect- 
ing their  ends  to 
two  boxes  or 
chambers,  which 
are  connected  re- 
spectively with 
the  steam  collec- 
tor and  water 
chamljers  by  sin- 
gle pipes  E  fitted 
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HOOBS^S  VERTICAL  WATEB-TXTBE  BOILER. 

with  flanged  or  other  suitable  joints,  the  said  boxes  respectively 
l>eing  arranged  side  by  side  to  form  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
tire-box  or  furnace  G,  the  object  being  to  facilitate  the  re- 
pair of  the  boiler  in  case  of  accident  to  any  of  tlie  tubt-s. 

_"  Each  of  the  boxes  Con  each  side  of  the  boiler  is  connected 
with  the  adjacent  box  C"  by  a  group  of  curved  tubes  D,  the 
sajd  tubes  being  of  such  a  curvature  that  they  can  readily  be 
withdrawn  or  inserted  through  one  or  other  of  the  said  boxes 
after  the  removal  of  the  cover  thereof.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
lUat  one  box  C,  one  box  C",  and  one  group  of  tubes  D  forms 
a  self-contained  element. 

"The  pipes  ^and  E'  connecting  the  boxes  Cand  C  with  the 
steam  collector  A  and  water  chambers  respectively  may  run 
into  or  be  connected  to  the  covers  of  the  said  boxes,  Imt  they 
are  preferably  arranged  to  run  into  or  to  be  connected  to  the 
boxes  themselves  so  as  to  leave  the  covers  thereof  free  for 
removal  without  breaking  the  joints  e  or  e'. 

"  The  steam  collector  or  reservoir  A  is  connected  with  the 
water  chambers  B  and  B  by  means  of  one  or  more  circulating 


pipes  F.  In  a  single  boiler  two  such  pipes  are  used,  and  they 
are  preferably  arranged  at  the  front  end  of  the  boiler,  as 
shown  by  fig.  2,  but  in  a  double-ended  boiler  they  are  prefer- 
ably arranged  between  the  two  parts  of  the  boiler.  When 
two  circulating  pipes  are  used,  as  shown  bv  fig.  2,  the  two 
chambers  B  and  B  are  sometimes  connected  together  at  the 
back  end  of  the  boiler  by  a  pipe  such  as  b."       . 


■•  '    \  ■'■■■--■  ■■     Fig.  2.      ;;  ■■- 

MUMFORD'S  WATER-TUBE  BOILER. 

The  date  of  the  patent  is  March  5,  1895,  and  it  is  numbered 
535,068. 

bulla's  locomotive. 

Mr.  Melbern  B.  Bulla,  of  Yuma,  Arizona  Territoir,  has 
patented  the  design  for  locomotive  shown  by  fig.  3.  This  is 
a  compound  engine  with  two  high-pressure  cylinders  outside 
of  the  wheels  and  frames  and  two  low-pressure  cylinders  be- 
tween the  frames.  In  order  to  get  as  wide  a  fire-lK>x  as  possi- 
ble be  places  the  frames  outside  of  the  wheels.  The  pistons 
of  the  high-pressure  cylinders  are  tlien  connected  to  cranks  C 
on  the  ends  of  the  main  driving-axle  Z>,  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving. The  pistons  of  the  low-pressure  cylinders  are  con- 
nected to  cranks  on  the  main  axle,  the  inside  and  the  outside 
cranks  on  each  side  being  placed  opposite  to  each  other,  so 
that  the  pistons  balance  each  other.  The  chief  peculiarity  of 
this  plan,  though,  is  the  arrangement  for  dispensing  with  the 
use  of  coupling-rods.  To  accomplish  this  end  the  front  driv- 
ing-wheel E  is  connected  with  the  corresponding  rear  drive- 
wheel  by  friction  wheels  L,  secured  on  a  transversely  extend- 
ing shaft  Z'  mounted  to  turn  in  suitable  boxes  N  fitted  to  slide 
vertically  in  suitable  bearings  arranged  in  the  side  frames  F 
of  the  locomotive. 

The  lower  ends  of  the  i)earing8.^are  engaged  by  springs  O, 
each  held  in  a  frame,  P,  connected  at  its  upper  end  with  the 
piston-rod  Q  of  the  piston  in  a  steam  cylinder  R  ai  ranged  on 
the  locomotive,  the  said  cylinder  Ijeing  connected  by  a  steam- 
pipe,  S.  with  the  corresponding  steam-chest  of  the  high-press- 
ure cylinder  A,  so  that  whenever  live  steam  is  admitted  to  the 
steam-chest  of  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  then  it  also  passes 
through  the  pipe  S  into  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder  B  to 
force  the  piston  therein  in  an  upward  direction,  to  lift  tlie 
frame  P  and  springs  O  to  move  the  boxes  y  upward  and  to 
cause  the  friction  roller  L  to  move  in  firm  frictional  contact 
with  the  peripheral  surfaces  on  the  front  and  rear  driving- 
wheels  E and  K. 

When  the  steam  is  shut  off  from  the  steam-chest  of  the 
high-pressure  cylinders,  by  the  engineer  closing  the  throttle, 
then  the  pressure  on  the  piston  in  the  cylinder  Ji  is  released 
and  fhe  frame  P  can  slide  downward  by  its  own  weight,  so 
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as  10  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  spring  0  and  boxes  JVto  per- 
mit the  friction  wheel  L  to  move  out  of  frictional  contact  with 
the  sets  of  front  and  rear  driving-wheels.  Each  friction  wheel 
has  a  diameter  about  6  in.  greater  than  the  distance  between 
the  periphery  of  the  front  and  rear  driving-wheels,  and  each 
friction  wheel  is  placed  l)elow  the  centre  of  the  driving- 
wheels. 


steam,  the  said  counteracting  pressure  Ix-ing  produced  by  tlie 
influence  of  the  low-pressure  steam  upon  the  lower  side  of 
the  high-pressure  piston.  During  the  expansion  period  the 
valves  e  and  /  are  in  their  middle  position,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing.  If  thereafter  the  valves  are  lowered,  the  hij;ti- 
pressure  cylinder  a  will  by  means  of  the  passage  t  and  the 
interaal  opening  in  the  valve  e  come  into  communication  witli 


BULLA'S  LOCOMOTIVE. 


It  will  be  seen  that  by  the  construction  above  described  the 
friction  wheels  L  are  held  up  against  the  driving-wheels 
.0and  ^'with  suHlclent  force  to  prevent  their  slipping,  and 
when  the  steam  is  shut  off  from  the  high-pressure  cylinders, 
then  the  friction  wheels  will  drop  down  cleai  of  the  driving- 
wheels  and  allow  the  engine  to  run  with  diminished  friction. 

By  the  construction  described  no  side  rods  and  no  pins  in 
the  back  driving  wheels  K  are  necessary,  and  no  counter- 
balancing is  required. 

The  date  of  the  patent  is  ^iarch  13,  1895,  and  its  number  is 
635,668. 

Schmidt's  double-acting  stbau-knoink. 

The  o|>emtion  of  this  engine  is  similar  to  that  of  u  coni- 
|)ouud  engine  with  a  receiver,  but  with  the  diflerencu  that  one 
side  of  the  low  pressure  is  constantly  under  the  influence  of 
the  low-pressure  steam  piston,  and  that  the  space  lietween 
that  siile  of  Hit-  low-pressure  piston  and  the  opposite  cylinder- 
cover  forms  part  of  the  receiver,  the  capacity  of  the  latter 
being,  therefore,  a  variable  one. 

Fig.  4  represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  cylinders, 
steam-chest,  and  receiver. 

The  objects  of  the  invention  are,  first,  to  provide  an  engine, 
which  is  specially  adapted  for  tlie  use  of  superheated  steam  ; 
and,  second,  to  cause  in  sucli  engine  the  high-pressure  cylinder 
to  l»e  cooled  by  the  low-pressure  steam,  and  tlie  low-pressure 
cylinder  to  be  heated  by  the  receiver  steam. 

a  is  the  high-pressure  cylinder,  within  which  works  the 
hollow  higli-pressure  piston  a'  of  plunger-like  configuration. 
This  piston  extends  into  the  low-pressure  cylinder  and  carries 
at  its  end  the  low-pressure  piston  I/,  by  wliich  latter  the  said 
cylinder  is  divid<'<l  into  two  compartments  or  chambers 
b'  and  6*.  Chamlicr  V  extends  lis  a  matter  of  course  up  into 
tlie  hollow  plunger  and  constitutes  the  variable  receiver  part 
mentioned.  This  part  is  in  constant  communication  with  the 
receiver  proper  e  by  a  port,  d,  while  the  high-pressure  cylin- 
der a  and  the  annular  chamber  b'  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
are  alternately  brought  into  communication  with  the  receiver 
proper  e  by  the  hollow  slide-valves  <  and  /.  These  valves  are 
made  integrally,  and  are  operated  simultaneously  by  one  and 
the  same  valve-ro<l  g. 

Supposing  the  valves  be  in  their  highest  position,  the  high- 
pressure  steam  entering  the  engine  at  h  will  flow  into  cylin- 
der a  through  the  groove  around  the  contracted  portion  of 
valve  e.  and  through  tlie  channel  t.  During  this  time  the  low- 
liressure  steam  contained  within  the  receiver  e  will  flow  into 
the  annular  chamlier  b'  through  the  psissage  I.  acting  therein 
on  a  piston  surface  of  an  area  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  working  surfaces  of  tlic  two  pistons.  As  the  chamlx;r  V 
is  constantly  tilled  with  the  low-pressure  steam,  there  is  conse- 
quently a  pressure  counteracting  that  of   the  high-pressure 


the  receiver  proper  e,  while  the  chamber  V  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  communicates  through  the  passage  I  the  annular 
groove  in  the  valve  /  and  the  outlet  k,  either  with  the  atmos- 
phere or  witli  a  condenser.  The  chamliers  a,  receiver  c,  and 
chamber  b*  are  thus  filled  with  steam  of  equal  pressure,  and 
the  piston  on  its  return  stroke  is  acted  on  by  a  pressure  con- 
stituted Iiy  the  influence  of  the  low-pressure  steam  on  a  piston 
surface  of  a  size  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  workicj: 

surfaces  of  the  two 
pistons. 

Besides  the 
chamber  ft'  of  the 
low-pressure  cyl- 
inder, the  an- 
nular space  c 
around  the  higli- 
pressurc  cylinder 
(/  also  forms  piirt 
of  the  receiver. 
Therefore  the  lat- 
ter cylinder  as  well 
as  the  small  piston 
is  constantly  cool- 
ed by  the  low- 
pressure  steam 
present  within  said 
space  c',  while  the 
low-pressure 
steam  present 
within  chamber  ft' 
constantly  heats 
the  low-pressure 
.  cylinder  as  well  as 
the  large  piston. 
By  reason  of  these 
functions  of  said 
spaces,  the  engine 
is  specially  adapt- 
ed to  be  driven  liy 
superheated  steam.  There  is,  then,  the  further  advantage 
that  stutling'boxes  may  entirely  be  dis]x;nsed  with. 

This  form  of  engine  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Wilhclm 
Schmidt,  of  WilhelnishOhe,  Germany.  We  are  not  able  to 
say  with  certainty  whether  this  is  the  kind  of  engine— but 
presume  it  was— which  was  tested  in  connection  with  the 
(toiler  wliich  was  illustrated  and  described  in  our  issues  of 
February  and  April,  and  cf  the  performance  of  whicli  reports 
are  given  in  tlie  former  and  also  in  this  numl)er  of  The 
American  Engineer. 

The  number  of  Mr.  Schmidt's  patent  is  535,864.  and  it  is 
dated  March  9,  1895. 
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Aeronautics. 


Indkr  this  heading  we  shall  hereafter  publish  all  matter 
relating  to  the  interesting  subject  of  Aerial  Navigation,  a 
bnincli  of  engineering  wliicli  is  rapidly  increasing  in  general 
interest.  Mr.  O.  Chanutc,  C.E.,  of  Chicago,  lias  consented  to 
act  iis  Associate  Eklitor  for  this  department,  and  will  be  a  fre- 
q\u>nt  contributor  to  it.       '      ■    .'  i.  =        ■  ■    S        -> 

Ilt'(uler»  of  thin  depnrtinent  are  requetiled  to  send  the  name» 
and  addrcMcs  0/ persoiu  interested  in  the  subject  of  Aennautict 
to  l/ie  publisher  of  Tub  Ambkican  Enginbrr. 


SOME  EXPERIMENTS  ON  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF 
AIR  PROPELLERS. 


By  Hkkky  Goldmakk. 


Air  screws  or  propellers  have  long  been  a  favorite  form  of 
mechiinism  in  projects  for  artificial  flight,  but  experimental 
(Uitii,  from  which  the  relative  efflciencj'  of  different  types  of 
screws  could  be  determined,  have  hitherto  been  almost  wholly 
lucking. 

Even  in  the  ca.se  of  propellers  working  in  the  water,  though 
used  on  so  extensive  a  scale  in  steam  navigation,  the  mathe- 
nmtical  analysis  is  quite  incomplete  ;  so  that  engine  designers 
arc  compelle<l  to  depend  mainly  on  empirical  formulae  and  the 
rule  of  thumb. 

In  the  case  of  air  screws,  which  work  in  a  medium  subject 
to  great  variations  in  pressure  as  well  as  temperature,  the 
theoretical  investigation  is  of  course  even  more  difficult.  For 
tbis  reason  a  series  of  experiments  made  during  the  past  year 
by  Professor  Georg  Wellner,  of  Briinn,  Austria,  is  of  consider 
able  scientific  interest  apart  from  any  special  application  to 
l>roblems  in  aeronautics. 

The  following  resume  of  his  investigations  has  been  prepared 
from  a  paper  read  by  the  author  before  the  Austrian  Society  of 
Engineers  and  Architects,  and  published  in  their  transactions.* 


2.  Air  screws  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  which  could  be 
readily  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  motor. 

3.  Devices  for  measuring  the  power  absorbe<l  in  turning  the 
screws  as  well  as  the  actual  thrust  or  reaction. 

The  various  forms  of  propellers  used  are  shown  in  6gs.  1-6. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  different  forms,  the  total 
projected  area  of  the  blades  on  a  plane  normal  to  the  axis  was 
m  each  case  measured,  and  the  reaction  of  the  air  was  sup- 
posed to  be  concentrated  at  a  distance  from  the  axis  equal  to 
the  radius  of  gyration. 
These  forms  may  be  briefly  descril»ed  as  follows  : 

Fig.  1.— Tlds  is 
a  sis-bladed  fan 
wheel  built  of 
sheet  steel  1  milli- 
metre in  thickness. 
The  blades  are 
flat,  inclined  at 
22i°  to  the  normal 
plane,  with  a  stiff- 
ening rib  in  each 
blade. 

Its  outside  di- 
ameter =  .580  me- 
tre (22.8  in.). 

Its  weight  = 
3.75  kilograms  (8i 
lbs.). 

The  total  area 
of  the  blades  = 
.2124  square  me- 
tre (2.286  sq.  ft.). 
The  radius  of 
gyration  =  .202 
metre  (7.99  in.). 

Fiff    2        •  ^'S-   2. -The 

•    '■'■  , ;  ■-  "^  »•     •  V  wheel  consists  of 

two  small  blades  made  of  tinned  plate.    It  weighs  .340  kilo- 
gram (}  lb.). 

Its  outside  diameter  =  .606  metre  (23.85  m.). 
'tTlie  blades  are  planes  inclined  at  10i°. 
'  The  total  area  of  the  blades  =  .05542  square  metre  (.598 
sq.  ft.). 

The  radius  of  gyration  =  .203  metre  (8  m  ). 


The  task  the  author  had  set  himself  was  to  determine  for 
some  half-dozen  different  forms  of  air  screws  the  axial  thrust 
Merte<l  against  the  air  and  the  amount  of  power  required  when 
uie  propellers  revolve  at  dilferent  rates  of  speed. 

His  apparatus  consisted  of  three  parts  : 

1.  A  Siemens-IIalske  electric  motor  riited  at  ^H. P.  when 
makmg  1,,500  revolutions  per  minute. 

vtl^^'^A*^*^^  ^"i"''"i^'  ''"  Otttfrr.  Ingenieur  rmd  Arehilfkttn  %r*im. 
» ituna,  August  17  and  24, 1«M. 


:\-- --r;  ■^^-■  Fig.  3.:...;;;-.  ■.-  ■;./■•;>-■•■■ 

Fig.  3  is  a  spoon-shaped  propeller  l)uilt  lx)th  with  two  l)lades 
(as  shown  in  the  drawing)  and  also  with  four.  The  shape  is 
clearly  indicated  in  the  sketch,  also  the  reinforced  edges. 

With  two  blades  it  weighs  .70  kilogram  (1^  lbs.). 

The  area  of  two  blades  =  .085  square  metre  (.915  sq.^ft.). 

The  outside  diameter  —  .816  metre  (32.12  in.). 

Thc.radius  of  gyration  =  .275  metre  (10.83  in.). 
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Fig.  4. 


Fig.  4.— This  drawing  represents  a  "  shovel-shaped"  hollow 
warped  surface,  tapering  to  a  point,  with  constantly  decreas- 
ing curvature.  ...•., 

Itsexternaldi-  t 
ameter  =  1.018  ^. 
metres  (40  in.).  "t*-*-^  v ■ /-/■ 

Its  total 
weight  =  .97  kil- 
ogram (2i  lbs.). 

The  area  of  the 
blades  =  .1223 
square  metre 
(1.316  sq.  ft.). 

The  radius  of 
gyration  =  .2997 
metre  (11.8  In.). 

Fig.  5  is  an 
S  -  s  h  a  p  e  d  fan 
wheel,  very 
slightly  con- 
cave. 

The  area  of 
the  blades  = 
.3322  square  me- 
tre (3.57  sfj.  ft.). 

The  radius  of 
gyration  =  .215 
metre  (8.46  in.). 

Finally,  tig.  6 
shows  a  screw 
conforming 
closely  to  a  true 
helicoidal  s  u  r  - 
face  of  constant 
pitch.  The  cen- 
tral part  is  built 
up  of  two  thicli- 
nesaes  of  tinned 
plate,  with  stiff- 
ening angles. 
The  angle  of  the 
blades  varies 
from  9*  to  45',  as  shown  by  the  cross  sections. 

The  external  diameter  =  .980  metre  (38.58  in.). 
.  The  total  area  of  the  blades  =  .089  scjuare  metre (.958 8<i.  ft.). 

The  radius  of  gyration  =  .3168  metre  (13.47  in). 

The  two  methods  used  for  measuring  the  thrust  K  are  shown 
in  figs.  7  and  8. 

The  Jir$t  meth- 
od consists  in 
mounting  the 
electric  motor 
with  the  air 
screw  attached 
on  platform 
scales.  The  vp- 
ward  reaction 
produced  by  the 
screw  when  it  is 
rotated  can  then 
he  directly  meas- 
ured on  the  scale 
pan. 

The  seen nd 
method  (fig.  8)  is 
less  direct,  but 
probably  gives 
more  relia' " 


liable  re- 
sults than  the 
first,  as  the  action 
of   the   screw   is  i  .     '    •  ; 

not  impeded  by  •  '',■■'■ 

the  proximity  of  Fig.  5. 

other  bodies. 
In  this  case  the 
thrust  K  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  the  force  of  gravity,  so 

» 
that  K  —  Q-  «■«.  (p  where  Q  =  total  weight  of  the  pendulum, 

k 
and  <p  is  the  observed  deflection  angle  for  any  given  speed. 

The  power  require<l  to  rotate  the  propellers  was  determined 
by  electrical  measurements.  The  motor  (supported  on  the 
platform  scales  or  suspended  as  a  pcmlulum)  was   first  run 

light"— »'.«.,  without  attaching  a  propeller,  at  sjieeds  varying 
from  250  to  1,500  revolutions  per  minute. 

Simultaneous  observations  were  taken  of  the  revolutions  per 
minute,  the  current  strength  C  and  the  electromotive  force  E. 


The  resistance  of  the  circuit  R  bad  been  previously  meas- 
ured. 
This  gives  us  directly  : 

The  total  work  done  per  second  =  ECia  watts.     :"■•■ 
The  energy  dissipated  as  heat  =  R  C.  ,. 


f 


And  finally,  the  tut  amount  of  work  expended  per  leeond  in 
running  Vu  motor  =  E  C  —  Jl  U*. 

After  this  the  different  forms  of  air  screws  were  successively 
attached  to  the  motor  shaft,  and  a  corresponding  series  of 
measurements  made.     From  these  last  observations  the  grout 


amount  of  power  required  to  run  the  motors,  with  propellers 
attached,  was  calculated  by  the  formulte  given  above. 

The  difference  between  these  last  values  and  the  figures  pre- 
viously obtained  when  running  the  motors  "  light"  at  the  same 
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speeds  gave  the  net  II. P.  required  for  the  propellers  alone. 

At  the  same  time  the  thrust  K  was  measured  for  the  same  rates 

of  speed.    From  these  data  a  comparison  of  the  efficiencies  of 

(lillerent  types  was  readily  made. 
A  summary  of  the  results  obtained  is  given  in  the  following 

table : 
In  this  table  :  .,.:.  .• 

K  =  axial  thrust  in  kilograms,  •  "  ■         "  ■ 

F  =  total  area  of  propeller  blades  in  square  metres, 

and 

U  —  energy  absorbed  per  second  in  metre  kilograms. 


<y///////////////////^^^^^^ 


Fig.  8. 


and  the  velocities  given  refer  to  the  centre  of  gvralion  of  each 
blade,  or  that  point  whose  distance  from  the  axu  of  revolution 
is  equal  to  the  radius  of  gyration.         ;.  ,.•.;..•..     ■ 

TABLK  L 


Vklocitt  pib  S«c. 

OF  TH«  CKSTBE  op 

Gtratiom. 

A- 

V»Jues  of  — , 

F 

i.e..  Axial  Thrnst  in  Kilo- 

grams  Produced  by  1 

Biiuare  Metre  of  Blade 

Surface. 

rr 

Values  of  -, 
A- 
f .«.,  Power  in  Meter  Kilo- 
grams wr  Second  Re- 
qiiired  to  Produce  1 
Kilogram  of  Axial 
j                Thrust. 

.;.     ■-■       •-".  ^'- 

5  m. 

1 
10  m.   15  m. 

Mm. 

5  m. 

10  m. 

15  m. 

20  m. 

Typel.... 

0.38 
0.83 
0.49 
0.36 
1.08 
004 

1..%      3.«i 
l.:ti      8.01 
1.90      429 
1.25      3.06 
4.iK      8.36 
0.15      0.31 

5.60 
6.18 
r.40 
5.61 
14.80 

o.eo 

10.30 

T.O 
4.5 
5.8 
8.3 
8.5 
i  15.0 

8.4 
6.0 
5.4 
3.8 
8.9 
35.0 

11.8 
7.1 
5.6 
5.6 
5.6 
38.0 
3.9 

15  8 

Type? 

Type  S-2  blades 

Type  3—1  blades 

Type4 

Types 

88 
7.3 
6  6 
6.5 
60  0 

Typee 

1.11 

4.20      7.» 

l.S 

8.5 

6.0 

This  table  enables  us  to  calculate  tlic  amount  of  thrust  ob- 
tainable from  propellers  of  different  sizes  by  the  expenditure 
of  1  II. P.,  and  to  see  at  a  glance  which  are  the  most  efficient 
shapes.  We  are  also  able  to  discard  certain  types  tested  as 
>ioi  suited  to  our  purpose. 

_  In  the  first  place,  we  find  that  screws  with  only  two  blades 
give  better  results  than  (hose  with  four  or  six,  and  that  narrow 
blades  are  more  efficient  proportionallv  than  broad  ones.  This 
IS  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  less  interference  in  the 
air  currents  from  the  several  blades. 
The  outline  in  plan  or  shape  of  the  blades  is  of  no  special 


importance,  but  the  convex  cutting  edges  probably  tend  to  re- 
duce air  friction. 

The  high  efficiencies  obtained  with  types  Nos.  3,  4  and  6  as 
compared  with  Nos.  1  and  2  show  the  great  advantages  of 
curved  over  flat  blades.  This  is  also  clearly  shown  in  the  case 
of  the  S  shaped  surface  No.  5,  which  has  an  angle  of  inclina- 
tion equal  to  zero,  and  is  only  slightly  concave  and  still  exerts 
an  appreciable  thrust,  though  of  course  not  a  large  one.  For 
this  reason  Professor  Wellner  recommends  strongly  the  use  of 
slightly  hollowed  blades  with  a  versed  sine  of  one-twelfth  to 
one-twentieth  of  the  chord  length.  ...... 


Fig.  9.  .■    ■      • -^  ■       ' 

For  aeronautical  purposes  screw  propellers  may  be  used  hori- 
zontally to  propel  the  car  forward,  or  they  may  be  mounted 
on  a  vertical  shaft  so  that  they  will  tend  to  lift  the  load.  In 
the  first  case  the  reaction  against  the  air  £' represents  the  pro- 
pelling force,  and  in  the  second  the  direct  "  lift" 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  most  powerful  screw  is  the  one 
which  gives  the  greatest  thrust  for  the  smallest  expenditure  of 
work  on  the  part  of  the  prime  mover,  a  coDsideralion  of  even 
more  than  the  ordinary  importance  in  the  case  of  machinery 
used  in  air  ships. 

All  in  all,  the  shovel-shaped  propeller  (fig.  4)  and  the  true 
screw  surface  (fig.  6)  give  by  far  the  best  resulls  at  all  speeds, 
as  is  seen  at  once  by  comparing  the  coefficients  in  the  table. 
For  example  :  For  a  velocity  (of  the  centre  of  gyration  of  the 
blade)  of  10  metres  per  second,  type  No.  4  requires  only  3.9 
metre  kilograms  per  second  in  order  to  produce  a  thrust  of  1 
kilogram.     Hence  1  H.  P.  (or  75  metre  kilograms  per  second) 

75 
would  produce  a  thrust  of  —  =  19.23  kilograms.    The  re- 

3.9 
quired  blade  area  may  be  computed  from  the  corresponding 
coefficients  in  the  first  half  of  the  table. 
19.23 

In  this  case  F  = ,  giving  approximately  5  square  metres 

4.5  ...       .  ,       .     .    , 

for  the  total  area  of  the  blades.       " '  -* '  •'•  '  •     .  - 
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Again,  taking  ty|M;  No.  0  for  tlie  same  speed,  tlie  tliriist  = 
75 
=  30  liilograms  per  II  P.,  uud  the  correspomling  blade 

2.5  .,.,..,-.- 

30  '"'-.■■-  ;^  ,•■;•:. 

area  —  — ,  or  about  7  sfjnare  metres. 
4.2 

Then'  are  clearly  mucli  lietter  results  than  any  of  the  other 
forms  tabulated  wotild  give  us. 

Wlietlier  the  numerical  results  obtained  in  these  small  scale 
experiments  will  bold  good  in  the  case  of  larger  propellers  is, 
of  course,  somewhat  doubtful,  and  can  only  be  determined  by 
repeating  the  tests  on  a  much  larger  scale. 

The  author  contends  that  in  any  case  those  forms  which 
give  the  best  results  in  thime  small  screws  ought  to  be  tlic  ones 
selected  for  furlber  experiments. 

With  this  object  in  view  he  has  supplemented  his  first  .series 
by  some  additional  tests.    In  the.se  he  has  used  screws  with 


For  this  reason  inclinations  of  from  10'  to  20^  give  the  mot 
elHcient  screws.  Tliis  result  might  also  have  been  prediclcd 
on  theoretical  grounds. 

The  air  pressure,  which,  of  course,  acts  normally  to  the  blade 
surface,  may  be  divided  into  two  components,  one  of  whii  )i 
{k}is  the  tbrust  parallel  to  the  axis  of  revolution,  while  tiii' 
other  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  This  latter  component 
provinces  a  pressure  of  the  journal  on  its  bearing  which  grows 
rapidly  with  an  increase  in  rr,  and  thus  adds  largely  to  tljc 
pjwer  refpiired  to  overcome  the  frictional  resistance. 

For  ditlerent  rates  of  spee<l  the  thrust  for  any  given  angle 
of  inclination  ought  theoretically  to  vary  as  the  square  of  the 
speed  of  revolution,  and  the  power  expended  as  the  cube. 

In  practice  the  friction  of  the  air  on  the  Idades  vitiates  the 
calculations  at  least  for  small  angles  of  from  ir  =  0  to  <r  — 
10',  though  for  inclinations  tietween  10°  and  30°  the  tests  agnt- 
pretty  closely  with  the  residts  obtained  from  the  mathemati- 
cal tlieory. 


BALANCED  LKVBH  METHOD  OF  AKinUING  POWER. 


blades  almost  perfectly  plane,  the  slight  convexity  serving 
merely  to  stiffen  the  thin  sheets. 

Kiach  blade  was  attached  to  the  central  plate  by  a  small  bolt, 
so  as  to  be  adjustable  at  any  angle  to  the  normal  plane. 

The  object  of  these  tests  was  to  deternune  the  thrust  and  re- 
quired 11. 1',  when  the  blades  were  set  at  different  angles. 

The  screw  used  is  shown  in  fig.  9,  and  the  mechanism  for 
applying  the  power  and  for  measuring  the  speeds,  etc.,  was 
practically  the  .same  as  in  the  preceding  series  of  experiments. 

The  screw  as  shown  weighs  1.58  kilograms  (3.48  lbs.). 

Its  diameter  =  1.028  metres  (40.47  in.). 

The  radius  of  gyration  =  .315  metre  (12.4  in.). 

The  blade  area  =  .1123  square  metre  (1.21  sq.  ft.). 

The  blades  were  first  set  at  an  inclination  of  5'  to  the  normal 
plane,  and  then  successively  at  10  ,  15°,  20°,  25°  and  30%  and 

K         U 
the  corresponding  values  of  K,  of  —  and  —  were  measured  for 

F  F 

different  rates  of  speed  by  the  method  explained  above. 

The  results  are  summarized  in  Table  11.,  which  corre8pon<ls 
In  form  to  Table  I.,  given  aljove.  In  this  table  a  =  the  angle 
of  inclination,  the  other  symbols  having  the  same  meaning  as 
in  Table  I. 

TABLE  n. 


Velocmtt    r«R  Sec. 
OF  THE  Centre  or 

GrilATIOM. 

A- 

Vslnea  of  — , 
/' 

i.e  ,  A.xial  Tliriisi  in  Kilo-' 

L'ranis  Prodiici'd  hy  1 

SquMe  Met«r  of  BlWlc 

An». 

1 
S  m.  !lOin. 

1 

ISm. 

30  m. 

a=.5» . 

a=  10».... 

a=  15* 

«  =  «)• 

a  =  «• 

a  =  80° 

0.40 
090 
1.07 
•1.16 
1.33 
l.bS 

0.98 
•i05 
2.S0 
8.07 
4.6T 
«.01 

l.M 
4.T8 
S68 
6.M 

t.TO 
6.«« 

V 

V'«lue»  of  — , 

A" 

i.e  ,  Power  in  Metre  Kilo- 

Re- 
el 

qiiired  to  Hrodat 

KiluKTum  of  Axial 

Thmst. 

5  m. 

10  m. 

15  mj  'Mm. 

500 

5.66 

6.» 

fi.m 

2.02 

iAi 

.'{75 

4.7U 

a.ao 

a.is 

5.10 

a..* 

3.77 

5.51 

8..V) 

.-..SO 

4.»1 

7  2>> 

An  examination  of  this  table  indicates,  as  might  have  Ijeeu 
expected,  that  the  thrust  A' increases   rapidly  as  the  angle  a 

gets  larger.     The  values  of  —  in  Uie  second  half  of  the  table, 

K 
however,  show  that  this  increased  reaction  is  obtained  by  a 
much  larger  expenditure  of  energy  w^hcu  a  exceeds  20°. 


Margrave's  New  Flying  Machine.  — We  learn  that  Mr. 
Ilargrave,  of  New  South  Wales,  whose  exi)eriments  with 
kites  we  illustrated  last  month,  is  now  engaged  in  making  the 
working  drawings  for  a  full-sized  machine,  to  spread  4!s0 
sq.  ft.  of  surface,  to  weigh  260  lbs.,  and  to  be  driven  by  a 
3  H.P.  single  screw.  He  exi>ects  to  make  a  10  minutes'  run 
at  first. 

The  Use  of  Captive  Balloons  at  Sea.— The  proceedings 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Institute  contain  some  interesting 
details  which  were  communicated  to  the  Fraiiec.  Ai'rieune  by 
Colonel  Nicolas  d'OrlolT,  concerning  the  search  maile  from  a 
captive  balloon  to  try  and  discover  the  whereabouts  of  the 
ill-fated  Russian  wtirship  Jtnmlhi,  whicli  foundered  with  all 
hands  in  a  storm  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  T)»e  transport 
titmoyede  was  fitted  up  to  facilitate  the  ascent  of  the  balloon. 
The  expedition  was  under  the  charge  of  an  ofticer  and  25 
soldiers  of  the  aerostatic  park  of  St.  Petersburg.  For  19 
da^-s  the  Smnoyede  was  towed  out  from  Uelsingfors  (Russia) 
every  morning  and  towed  back  at  night. 

The  balloon  employed  had  a  capacity  of  about  20,000  cub. 
ft.;  it  ascended  to  altitudes  varying  from  656  to  1,443  ft.; 
with  a  head  wind  it  was  towed  at  a  rate  of  2^  knots  ;  with  a 
favorable  wind  the  speed  was  sometimes  Increaseti  to  6J  knots 
per  hour.  Two  observers  were  constantly  in  the  car  and 
were  relieved  every  three  hours.  Glasses  were  not  use<l,  as  it 
was  found  that  tlie  naked  eye  could  discern  objects  at  the 
bottom  of  tlie  sea  much  better  than  when  artificial  aids  were 
employed. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  were  as  follows  :  That  at  a 
height  of  1,300  ft.  it  was  not  possible  to  see  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  to  any  great  depth,  in  consequence  of  the  impediments  to 
vision  offere<l  by  the  color  of  tlie  water  and  of  the  bottom. 
With  a  favorable  light,  rocks  and  sand-banks  were  clearly 
defined  at  depths  of  from  19  to  23  ft.  Larger  sand- banks 
could  be  seen  according  to  the  color  of  the  water  at  a  depth 
of  40  ft. 

Ol)servations  from  a  captive  balloon  are  more  easily  carried 
out  at  sea  than  on  land,  iK'cause  the  air  currents  are  more 
uniform  and  are  not  so  subject  to  sudden  changes.  Vessels 
can  be  distinguished  perfectly,  and  there  is  no  difiiculty  in 
recognizing  whether  ihey  are  merchantmen  or  men-of-war. 
Colonel  d'OrloU  concludes  that  captive  balloons  wotdd  be  of 
great  utility  as  observatories  to  a  fleet,  enabling  the  otHccrs 
to  reconnoitre  the  entrance  of  unknown  harbors,  and  for  as- 
certaining the  exact  jiosition  of  forts,  batteries,  and  other  de- 
fences. In  time  of  peace  the  balloons  could  be  used  in  hydro- 
graphical  researches. 
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'   ^      ^  EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


TitE  editor  of  the  American  Machinist  has  been  conferring 
with  "  a  prominent  engineer,"  who  says  that  a  difficulty  with 
a  steam  engine  is  to  keep  the  cylinder  hot,  and,  with  a  gas  en- 
gine, to  keep  it  cool.  He  therefore  proposes  to  combine  the 
two — the  gas-engine  cylinder  to  heat  that  of  the  steam  engine, 
and  the  latter  to  cool  the  former.  This  recalls  the  scheme  of 
an  embryo  cWU  engineer  who  observed  that  the  top  member 
of  a  suspension  bridge  was  in  tension,  and  that  of  a  bow-string 
ginler  in  compression.  He  therefore  proposed  a  combination 
of  the  two  principles,  whereby  the  strains  on  the  top  member 
of  the  one  would  neutralize  those  on  the  other,  and  thus  both 
could  be  dispensed  with,  and  he  would  have  a  bridge  with  a 
lower  chord  alone.  I'hat  bridge  has  nev^er  been  built.  How 
would  it  do  to  mix  the  exploded  gases  with  the  steam  between 
the  high  and  low-pressure  cylinders  of  a  compound  engine  ? 


Enoineerino  papers  in  this  country  are  discussing  the  sub- 
ject of  standard  sizes  for  publications,  and  various  recommen- 
dations are  being  made.  Thus  far  the  Master  Car-Builders' 
Association  is  the  only  one  of  the  technical  organizations  which 
has  taken  action  thereon.  The  sizes  they  have  recommended 
are  published  in  each  number  of  the  American  Engineer  in 
our  review  department.  No  good  reason  is  apparent  why  all, 
or  at  least  most,  books  should  not  be  made  of  standard  size. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  publishers  should  be  called  into  con- 
ference. It  is  being  discussed  in  English  papers  as  well  as 
liere,  and  evidently  the  subject  is  one  of  international  interest 
and  importance.  Mr.  Oberlin  Smith  recently,  in  a  letter  to 
tlie  Atiierican  Madiiniit,  recommends  that  a  24  X  36-in.  sheet 
of  paper  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  a  system,  and  that  its  sub- 
dirisiona  iato  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  etc.,  be  adopted  as  the 


standards  of  size.  This  would  give  24  X  36  in.,  12  X  18  in., 
9  X  12  In.,  6X9  in.,  4i  X  6  in.,  3  X  4i  in.,  2i  X  3  in., 
\\  X  2iin.,  and  li  X  li  in. 

If  the  covers  of  books  were  made  of  these  sizes  their  projec- 
tion beyond  the  leaves  would  allow  for  trimming.  The  Libra- 
rians' Association  would  seem  to  be  the  parties  to  take  the 
initiative  in  this  matter  so  far  as  it  relates  to  publishing  busi- 
ness.   V  .      ■        -         ....;. 

Some  time  ago  Captain  H.  Riall  Sankey  presented  a  paper 
at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. This  paper  was  then  discussed,  and  at  a  more  recent 
meeting  the  subject  was  reintroduced  by  the  author  of  the 
paper.  He  then  endeavored  to  show  that,  although  for  many 
purposes  the  popular  verdict  in  favor  of  variable  expansion 
governing  may  be  accepted,  yet  its  advantages  are  commonly 
much  overrated,  while  in  some  cases  it  has  no  advantage 
whatsoever.  A  number  of  other  members  took  part  in  the 
discussion,  which  revealed  a  great  difference  of  opinion.  Mr. 
Joy,  the  inventor  of  the  valve-gear  which  bears  his  name,  re- 
ferred to  the  performance  of  some  seven  or  eight  locomotives 
running  at  from  50  to  52  miles  an  hour,  the  conditions  in  each 
case  being  even.  Premiums  were  offered  to  those  drivers 
who  secured  the  best  results.  One  set  of  men  worked  entirely 
on  expansion — to  the  highest  point  of  expansion  ;  another  set 
worked  largely  on  throttling.  The  results  came  out  almost 
identical.  He  believed  that  a  judicious  combination  of  the 
two  methods,  especially  in  electric-light  engines,  was  to  be 
preferred,  and  he  anticipated  that  they  derived  the  best  results 
partly  by  throttle- valve  and  partly  by  expansion  governing. 

Professor  Barr  opined  that  the  paper  would  afford  a  start- 
ing-point for  many  interesting  experiments,  stated  that  the 
right  way  to  make  trials  was  not  to  try  an  engine  governed 
by  a  throttle-valve  against  a  motor  controlled  by  automatic 
expansion.  The  correct  method  was  to  take  one  engine  and 
drive  it  neither  with  automatic  expansion  nor  with  throttling, 
but  to  drive  it  with  a  constant  load  upon  the  brake,  and  to 
make  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  engine  with  the  stop-valve 
throttle  and  the  brake  load  adjusted  accordingly. 


COMPOUND  LOCOMOTIVES. 


In  another  part  of  this  number  of  the  American  Engineer 
a  report  is  published  of  the  meeting  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
which  was  held  on  the  evening  of  May  8,  at  which  the  subject 
for  consideration  was  the  much-disputed  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  compound  locomotives.  Two  very  interesting 
papers  were  read,  one  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Dean,  of  Boston,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Quereau,  both  of  whom  have  had  much 
experience  with  this  class  of  locomotives.  The  authors  of  the 
papers  and  those  who  took  part  in  the  subsequent  discussion 
—with  the  exception  of  one  mechanical  agnostic— were  advo- 
cates of  that  kind  of  locomotives.  As  some  one  remarked,  the 
meeting,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  was  a  "  compound  love- 
feast."  The  proceedings  and  the  arguments  advanced  re- 
vealed, though,  what  is  very  well  known  to  all  who  have  in- 
vestigated the  subject,  that  there  is  still  a  very  great  difference 
of  opinion  on  this  important  subject  among  those  who  have 
the  most  abundant  opportunities  of  getting  information.  The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  compound  and  simple  loco- 
motives were,  however,  set  forth  by  the  different  writers  and 
speakers  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  of  enumeration.  This  we 
will  attempt  to  do,  and  will  designate  the  various  reasons  for 
and  against  compound  locomotives  by  letters,  for  convenience 
of  later  discussion.  The  advantages  of  compound  locomotives 
as  recited  in  the  papers  and  discussion  were  as  follows  : 

(a)  Steam  can  be  used  more  expansively. 

(6)  Higher  steam  pressure  may  be  more  advantageously  util- 
ized. 
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(r)  Less  wire-drawing  of  steam,  because  expansion  is  secured 
Willi  a  later  cut-off. 

(d)  Cylinder  condensation  is  dimiuislied  by  reducing  the 
range  of  temperature  in  the  cylinders. 

(e)  Reheating  of  steam,  and  re-evaporation  of  its  moisture  by 
the  waste  gases  is  possible  between  the  high  and  low-pressure 
cylinders. 

(/)  Steam  which  leaks  through  the  piston  and  valve  of  the 
high-pressure  cylinder  is  worked  expansively  in  the  second 
cylinder. 

(g)  Steam  re-evaporated  near  the  end  of  the  high-pressure  pis- 
ton's stroke,  too  late  to  work  e.\pansively  in  a  simple  engine,  is 
utilized  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 

(/()  Greater  economy  in  the  generation  of  steam,  resulting 
from  a  lessened  steam  consumption,  and  consequent  lower  rate 
of  evaporation. 

(t)  Reduced  cost  of  boiler  repairs,  due  to  a  lower  rate  of 
evaporation. 

The  disadvantages  may  be  enumerated  as  follows  : 

(m)  Back  pressure  on  the  high-pressure  piston,  which  reduces 
the  maximum  rotative  effect  which  can  be  exerted  by  a  piston 
of  a  given  size.  That  this  is  a  disadvantage  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  in  order  that  compound  locomotives  may  be  able  to 
start  and  pull  a  maximum  load,  the  compound  principle  must 
be  abandoned  temporarily,  and  such  engines  are  worked  by 
single  expansion  when  they  am  required  to  exert  their  greatest 
power. 

(n)  Reduction  of  steam  pressure  in  passing  from  the  high  to 
the  low-pressure  cylinders. 

(o)  Excessive  compression  in  high-preasure  cylinders. 

(;>)  Greater  heat  radiating  and  absorbing  surfaces  in  the  cyl- 
inders. 

(7)  Increased  weight  of  cylinders,  pistons,  intercepting 
valves,  steam  pipes,  reheaters  and  their  connections.  •  ■,[ '  ■. 

(r)  Additional  complexity  in  these  parts. 

(«)  Greater  weight  of  reciprocating  parts  with  corresponding 
difficulty  in  balancing  the  engine,  unless  four  cylinders  are 
used,  and  their  pistons  are  made  to  balance  each  other. 

(r)  In  the  case  of  two-cylinder  engines,  unequal  pressure  on 
the  pistons  on  the  two  sides  of  the  engine  and  consequent  wear 
of  wheel  flanges  on  one  side. 

('/)  Greater  total  first  cost. 

(c)  According  to  Mr.  Nicholi^  the  "compound  engine  re- 
(juires  a  great  deal  mure  care  given  to  importitnt  details,  and 
more  attention  in  its  repairs,  in  keeping  in  order,  and  probably 
considerably  more  expense  than  tlie  simple  engine." 

(w)  According  to  the  same  authority,  "  it  requires  a  great 
deal  more  care  and  skill  in  running  .  .  .  and  the  simple  en- 
gine requires  less  knowledge  to  understand." 

Increased  cost  of  repairs  is  also  alleged  for  the  compound 
engines  ;  but  tliat  is  a  consequence  of  some  of  the  above  ele- 
ments, and  will  not  now  be  taken  into  account. 

If,  then,  we  could  assign  values  to  all  these  elements  uf  ad- 
vantage and  disadvantage,  obviously  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem would  be  very  simple.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  now  pes 
sible,  but  it  may  facilitate  an  estimate  of  their  value  to  con- 
sider them  separately. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  rough  but,  for  the  present  purpose,  a 
sufficiently  accurate  estimate  of  the  fuel  expense  of  locomo- 
ti  ves  the  country  over,  that  they  each  burn  about  $2,500  worth  of 
coal  per  year  in  those  regions  where  coal  does  not  cost  more  than 
fromfl  to  $1.50  per  ton.  If,  now,  we  take  Mr.  Quereau's  esti- 
mate of  a  saving  of  15  per  cent,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 

«  -f  6  4-  e  +  d  +  e  +f+g  +  h  +  i  =  $375, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Dean,  the  sum  of  these  quantities  is 
greater  than  $750.  Of  course  these  values  would  be  increased 
iu  sections  of  the  country  where  coal  costs  more  than  $1.50 
per  ton.  But  even  if  the  estimates  of  annual  saving  are  equal 
to  these  sums,  we  still  must  determine  the  value  of 

m-i-ii-i-o  +  p-\-q-\-r-{-t[-t-{-u-\-v-\-te. 


If  this  exceeds  $375  it  will  more  than  neutralize  Mr.  Quereau's 
estimated  saving  ;  and  if  the  aggregate  is  more  than  $750,  Mr. 
Dean's  economy  vanishes.  While  recognizing  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  saving  attributed  to  the  compound  prin- 
ciple in  locomotives  by  the  authors  of  the  two  papers  whicli 
were  read  at  the  meeting  referred  to,  the  correctness  of  their 
deduction  will  not  now  be  questioned,  excepting  so  far  as  they 
have  been  attributed  to  causes  not  included  in  that  principle  ; 
the  question  which  will  be  considered  here  is  whether  a  sav- 
ing of  15  or  of  30  per  cent,  of  fuel  is  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  disadvantages  which  have  been  enumerated. 

The  obviousness  of  the  disadvantage  designated  by(m) — that 
is,  the  back  pressure  on  the  high-pressure  piston — has  perhaps 
blinded  some  aod  prevented  them  from  recognizing  its  impor- 
tance, just  as  we  do  not  see  the  magnitude  of  an  obje<:t  which 
is  held  close  to  our  eyes.  To  reduce  the  question  to  its  sim- 
plest elements  it  will  be  supposed  that  the  high-pressure  cylin- 
der on  a  two-cylinder  compound  locomotive  is  the  same  size  as 
the  cylinders  of  a  simple  engine,  and  that  in  starting  steam  is 
admitted  during  the  full  stroke  of  the  piston  ;  obviously  if  the 
exhaust  discharges  into  a  receiver  of  the  same  size  as  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder,  the  back  pressure  will  be  half  that  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  tractive  effort  which  can  be  exerted  by 
that  piston  will  be  only  half  that  which  could  be  exerted  by 
that  piston  if  the  steam  was  freely  discharged  into  the  atmos 
phere  as  it  is  by  a  simple  engine.  To  get  over  this  difficulty, 
one  of  three  expedients  must  be  adopted— higher  steam  pres.s- 
ure  or  high-pressure  cylinders  larger  than  those  required  for 
simple  engines  must  be  used,  or,  while  the  engine  is  exerting 
its  maximum  power,  the  compound  principle  must  for  the  time 
being  be  abandoned.  Obviously  a  simple  engine  can  be  made 
to  exert  its  maximum  power  with  greater  facility  than  a  com- 
pound engine  can— a  matter  of  great  importance  in  a  locomo- 
tive. Obviously,  too,  the  conditions  which  exist  with  a  mu- 
rine or  a  stationary  engine  having  a  nearly  constant  load  are 
very  different  from  those  prevailing  in  locomotive  service,  in 
which  the  power  to  be  exerted  varies  from  nothing  to  the 
maximum  effort  which  the  engine  can  exert. 

(n)  The  reduction  of  steam  pressure  between  the  high  and 
the  low-pressure  cylinders  Mr.  Dean  says  in  some  instances 
is  30  per  cent ,  and  in  well  designed  engines  only  8.  In  sim- 
ple engines  it  is  nil. 

(o)  Excessive  compression  in  high-pressure  cylinders  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  enclosed  steam  has  a  greater  tension  on  a 
compound  engine  than  it  has  on  a  simple  one,  although  the 
period  of  compression  may  be  shorter  in  the  one  cylinder  than 
it  is  in  the  other. 

(;>)  The  increase  of  heat  radiating  surface  in  the  cylinders  of 
a  compound  engine  is  an  obvious  consequence  of  their  larger 
size.  Tlie  same  thing  (y)  is  true  of  their  weight.  The  latter 
increase  would  give  a  simple  locomotive  an  obvious  advantage, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  permit  the  excess  of  weight  in  cylinders, 
etc.,  to  be  put  into  the  boiler  or  other  parts  of  the  simple  en- 
gine. By  this  expedient  the  simple  engine  would  have  an  ad- 
vantage which  is  inherent  in  that  system. 

(r)  The  complexity  of  the  compound  engine,  whatever  it 
may  be,  obviously  is  to  the  extent  to  which  it  existjs  a  disad- 
vantage, the  effect  of  which  would  be  greater  cost  of  repair 
and  a  diminution  of  service  of  the  engine. 

(«)  The  evil  of  increased  weight  of  reciprocating  parts  now 
nee<ls  no  comment,  and  so  far  no  advocate  of  the  compound 
system  has  claimed  that  they  can  be  made  as  light  for  big  cyl- 
inders as  they  can  be  for  little  ones. 

(t)  The  unequal  wear  of  flanges  has  been  observed  on  some 
two-cylinder  compounds.  Whether  the  evil  is  inherent  in  that 
plan  of  an  engine  or  a  defect  in  the  design  of  those  on  whicb 
it  was  observed  there  are  perhaps  now  no  certain  means  of 
knowing. 

(11)  The  greater  first  cost  of  compound  locomotives  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  Ignored,  and  iu  no  case  has  their  cost  been 
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rciliiced  to  that  of  a  simple  engine  of  corresponding  capacity. 
The  disadvantages  designated  by  (»)  and  (w)  are  also  impor 
taut,  and  mean  that  more  care  and  cost  must  be  expended  on 
coiri|H>uad  than  on  simple  engines.  This  represents  money, 
ami  probably  with  a  given  amount  of  skill  and  expenditure 
such  engines  would  not  be  in  service  as  many  days  in  a  year 
as  simple  engines. 

With  reference  to  the  advantages  of  reheating,  which  Mr. 
Dean  has  so  skilfully  applied  to  his  compound  engine,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  can  be  claimed  as  an  advantage  of  the 
compound  system,  as  it  is  quite  possible  to  superheat  the  steam 
of  simple  engines,  and  the  results  would  be  substantially  the 
same.  A  reheater  and  a  superheater  are  substantially  the  same 
tliing.  Doubtless  the  application  of  a  feed-water  heater  would 
inc^rease  the  economy  of  compound  locomotives,  but  it  would 
liardly  be  fair  to  claim  whatever  gain  resulting  therefrom  for 
the  compound  system,  as  feed-water  heaters  may  be  just  as 
advantageously  applied  to  simple  engines  as  to  those  of  the 
compound  type. 

It  is  admitted,  too,  that  many  compound  locomotives  have 
been  built  which  were  badly  designed,  and  that  the  system 
sliould  not  be  judged  by  the  failures,  but  by  the  successes. 
It  would  not  be  wise  either  to  come  to  any  final  conclusions 
with  reference  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  types 
of  engines  from  the  experience  of  the  past  alone.  It  is  but 
prol>uble  that  in  a  new  departure  as  radical  as  that  which  is 
involved  in  the  construction  of  compound  locomotives  the 
highest  degree  of  success  should  be  reached  with  the  first 
experience,  and  the  failure  of  some  badly  designed  locomotives 
l)uilt  on  this  system  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  Evolution 
and  development  will  be  required  here,  as  it  ^is  in  all  other 
advancement.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  folly  to  close  our 
eyes  to  the  difficulties  which  must  be  met,  and  it  certainly 
would  be  unwise  to  delude  ourselves  by  facts  which  are  not 
true  and  arguments  which  are  fallacies. 

It  Ls  to  be  regretted,  we  think,  that  the  committee  on  loco- 
motive tests  appointed  by  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association 
laid  out  such  an  extended,  pretentious  and  expensive  plan  as 
Uiey  did,  and  which  involved  the  expenditure  of  a  large 
amount  of  money,  which  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  in  the  hard 
times  which  are  behind  us,  and  which  are  improving  so  slow- 
ly. A  simple  coal  test  would  be  possible  on  almost  any  road, 
which  would  throw  light  on  this  much-disputed  subject, 
aud  which  would  not  cost  more  than  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
Let  the  committee  appointed  to  conduct  the  test  select  the  best 
compound  and  the  best  simple  engine  of  like  class  and  weight, 
and  arrange  to  haul  trains  on  some  road  where  there  would  be 
little  likelihood  of  delays.  Let  them  begin  with  a  light  load, 
and  gradually  increase  it  from  day  to  day,  and  weigh  the  coal 
and  trains  accurately,  being  careful  that  the  same  quality  of 
fuel  is  used  on  each  engine.  It  would  be  important,  of  course, 
tliat  the  very  best  simple  engine  should  be  tested  against  the 
best  compound  ;  not,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case,  a  good 
compound  against  a  poor  simple  engine.  The  tests  to  be  made 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  committee,  they  to  employ 
a  competent  person  to  conduct  them.  It  would  interfere  but 
little  with  the  traffic  of  a  road,  and  a  few  hundred  dollars 
would  cover  the  cost.  The  use  of  dynamometers,  pyrometers, 
thermometers,  calorimeteis,  revolution-counters,  indicators, 
and  other  scientific  instruments  of  high  degree  could  be  deferred 
until  after  the  important  fact  was  ascertained  which  engine 
was  the  most  economical  in  coal.  All  that  would  be  required 
^vould  be  to  weigh  it  and  weigh  the  trains  and  record  the  time, 
leaving  other  and  more  highly  scientific  observations  for  future 
tests.  If  the  committee  should  have  such  a  series  of  tests  made, 
aud  make  a  clear  and  intelligent  report  thereon,  and  then  indi- 
cate what  further  tests  it  would  be  profitable  to  make,  proba- 
''ly  there  would  then  be  no  trouble  in  getting  the  money  re- 
'i'lireil ;  but  it  was  not  unnatural,  when  one  roving  compound 
committee  applied  to  railroad  companies  for  a  sum  as  large 


as  $15,000,  to  be  expended  by  another  similar  committee 
whose  measure  of  responsibility  for  the  expenditure  was  not 
very  definitely  stated,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  purse- 
strings  of  the  railroad  companies  should  be  tightened  and  the 
committee  turned  away  moneyless.  What  is  wanted  is  a  little 
money,  a  great  deal  of  intelligence,  and  more  light  on  this 
disputed  question. 

X  ^  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


HI8TOKT    OP   THE     ReXSSEL\EK    POLYTECHNIC    InSTITOTK, 

1834-94.    By  Palmer  C.  Ricketts.    New  York  :  John  Wiley  & 
Sons.     193  pp.,  5}  X  8i  in  ;  $3. 

The  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  Mr.  Ricketts  tells  us 
in  his  preface,  was  "  the  first  school  of  science  and  the  first 
school  of  civil  engineering  to  be  established  in  any  English- 
speaking  country.  The  history  of  this  institution  will  there- 
fore be  of  very  great  interest,  especially  to  the  many  graduates 
of  that  school.  The  book  before  us  has  evidently  been  pre- 
pared with  a  great  deal  of  care,  is  well  printed  in  large,  clear  type, 
and  quite  fully  illustrated  with  portraits  of  the  founders  and 
yiewi  of  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  buildings,  students  at 
work,  apparatus  used,  etc.  A  list  of  names  of  trustees,  in- 
structors and  graduates,  and  a  good  index  completes  the  vol- 
ume. 


Duty  Tri.\l  of  a  Pumping  Engine  fou  the  LomsviLtk 
Water  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.  Built  by  the  I.  P.  Morris 
Company  ;  Owned  and  Conducted  by  the  William  Cramp  & 
Sons'  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Company.  Philadelphia  :  63 
pp.,  5i  X  9  in.  ;  4  folded  plates. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  of  a  report  of  a  contract  trial  of 
engine  No.  3,  made  by  Dexter  Brackett  and  F.  W.  Dean  to 
the  Louisville  Water  Company,  and  also  two  papers  read  by 
Mr.  Dean  before  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers at  their  meeting  last  December.  One  of  these  was  on  a 
trial  of  the  same  Leavitt  Pumping  Engine  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  the  other  of  a  compound  engine  built  by  the  Wheelock 
Engine  Company,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  for  Messrs.  B.  B.  & 
R.  Knight,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  The  discussion  on  the  latter 
paper  is  also  given.  As  these  papers  have  been  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  society,  an  extended  review  is  not 
called  for.  The  report  and  papers  are,  however,  put  in  con- 
venient form  for  reading  and  reference,  although  some  more 
satisfactory  engravings  of  the  Louisville  engine  would  be  most 
desirable.       ■.       -,■■..-         •-.  v       ^  ■.-'■■-.    •  ■  ■■ . 


The  Slide-Rule  :  A  Practical  Manual.  By  Charles  N. 
Pick  worth.  New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company.  56  pp., 
5  X  7  in.  :  80  cents. 

This  little  book  is  intended  to  explain  the  principles  and  uses 
of  the  Gravet  or  Mannheim  type  of  slide-rule,  which  has  been 
in  general  use  in  Germany  and  France  for  a  long  time,  although 
it  is  but  little  known  to  English-speaking  engineers.  Probably 
to  most  engineers  and  mechanics  the  slide  rule  is  a  mystery  ; 
but  if  what  those  who  understand  how  to  use  it  say  is  true,  it 
can  be  made  a  valuable  adjunct  of  any  engineer's  equipment. 

The  slide-rule,  the  author  says,  "  may  be  defined  as  an  in- 
strument for  mechanically  effecting  calculations  by  logarithmic 
computation.  By  its  aid  various  arithmetical,  algebraical,  and 
trigonometrical  pioccsses  may  be  performed  with  ease  and 
rapidity,  the  results  obtained  being  sufliciently  accurate  for  al- 
most all  practical  requirements." 

The  principles  and  construction  of  the  instrument  are  first 
described  very  concisely  and  clearly,  and  its  application  to  the 
solution  of  various  arithmetical  and  other  mathematical  prob- 
lems is  shown.  Probably  most  persons  who  have  never  given 
the  subject  attention  will  be  surprised  at  the  variety  of  opera- 
tions which  can  be  performed  with  a  slide-rule.  Besides  ordi- 
nary arithmetical  calculations  a  number  of  problems  in  men- 
suration are  given,  which  can  be  quickly  solved  bj'  this  means. 
A  few  examples  of  other  problems  will  indicate  the  variety  of 
uses  to  which  it  can  be  put.     Among  them  are  the  following  : 

To  find  the  weight  in  pounds  per  lineal  foot  of  square  bars 
of  metal. 

Set  index  B  to  weight  of  12  cub.  in.  of  the  metal  on  A,  and 
over  the  side  of  the  square  in  inches  on  V  read  weight  on 
pounds  on  A. 

To  find  the  centrifugal  force  of  a  revolving  mass  in  pounds. 
Set  2,941  on  B  revolutions  per  minute  on  D  ;  bring  cursor  to 
weight  in  pounds  on  B  ;  index  of  JS  to  cursor,  and  over  radius 
in  feet  on  B  read  centrifugal  force  in  pounds  on  A. 

Given  the  stroke  and  number  of  revolutions  of  an  engine  per 
minute,  to  find  the  piston  speed. 
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'"■  Bet  stroke  in  inches  on  Cto  6  on  D,  and  over  number  of 
revolutions  on  D  read  piston  speed  in  feet  per  minute  on  C 

The  application  of  the  slide-rule  to  the  solution  of  problems 
relating  to  steam  boilers,  speed  ratios  of  pulleys,  etc.,  belts 
and  ropes,  spur  wheels,  screw  cutting,  strength  of  shafting, 
moments  of  inertia,  hydraulics,  electrical  engineering,  and  a 
variety  of  trigonometrical  calculations  are  described. 

To  our  younger  readers  the  book  may  be  commended  ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  comparatively  little  study  of  it  will  give 
them  an  additional  equipment  which  would  materially  add  to 
their  capacity  for  usefulness. 


Nystrom's  Pocketbook  of  Mechanics  and  Engineerino. 
Bemsed,  C(»'reeted  and  greatly  Enlarged,  with  Addition  of  Origi- 
nal Matter.  By  William  Dennis  Marks.  Twenty-first  Edition 
further  Revised  and  Corrected  by  Robert  Grimshaw.  Phila- 
delphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Company.     675  pp.  4X6}  in. 

As  this  is  the  twenty-first  edition  of  this  book,  it  may  now 
be  said  to  be  of  age.  At  any  rate,  a  book  which  reaches  a 
twenty-first  edition  must  have  merits  which  few  books  have. 
It  is,  however,  about  as  difficult  to  point  out  these  as  it  is  to 
review  a  dictionary.  One  primary  merit  which  it  has  is  a  good 
index,  which,  of  course,  is  doubly  essential  in  a  book  of  this 
kind.  In  the  printing  of  the  book,  however,  the  publishers,  it 
is  thought,  have  hardly  maintained  the  high  standard  which 
usually  characterizes  their  work.  Take,  as  an  example,  page 
34.  The  plate  from  which  this  was  printed  is  decrepit,  and 
the  press-work  would  do  discredit  to  a  country  olHce.  Some 
of  the  engravings,  too,  ought  to  be  replacetl  with  new  ones. 
In  these  days  of  cheap  engraving  there  can  be  no  suflicient  ex- 
cuse to  use  ancient  illustrations  in  a  book  of  this  kind.  It  may 
also  be  remarked  that  the  locomotives  and  cars  illustrated  on 
page  157  are  superannuated. 

Probably  there  is  no  part  of  a  book  of  this  kind  which  the 
users  of  it  will  refer  to  oftener  than  to  the  tables  of  circumfer- 
ences and  areas  of  circles.  These  tables  in  the  book  before  us 
are  combined  in  one.  In  most  other  similar  books  the  circum- 
ferences and  areas  arc  given  in  separate  tables.  The  columns 
of  circumferences  are  headed  with  a  circle,  the  inside  area  of 
which  is  unsha(le<l,  while  the  columns  of  areas  have  circles  at 
the  top  which  are  shaded.  A  glance  at  the  heading  thus  indi- 
cates at  once  whether  the  column  contains  the  circumferences 
or  areas  of  circles,  and  thus  prevents  errors,  which  have  some- 
times been  productive  of  serious  results.  The  whole  book  is 
very  conveniently  arranged  for  reference,  and  doubtless  many 
to  whom  "  Nystrom"  has  been  a  constant  companion  for  many 
years  will  welcome  this  volunie  in  a  new  dress. 


The  Screw  Propeller  and  Marine  Propulsion.  By  I. 
McKim  Chase,  M.E.  New  York  :  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  53 
East  Tenth  Street.    8vo,  cloth,  pp.  223,  $3. 

It  is  refreshing  to  a  marine  engineer  of  the  old  school  to 
open  the  pages  of  this  book  and  find  these  important  subjects 
of  his  profession  clearly  and  conclusively  treated,  without  the 
use  of  fatiguing  formuhe  of  the  higher  ninthcmatics  that  are 
BO  formidable  an  obstacle  to  the  class  of  students  to  whom  this 
book  will  be  of  m<)st  value. 

The  author  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  the  laying  out  and 
construction  of  screws,  and  he  gives  to  the  reader  the  results 
of  this  experience  in  a  manner  as  plain  and  practical  as  the 
conventional  pike-stafT.  lie  carries  his  subjects  far  beyond 
this,  however,  and  discusses  thoroughly  the  principles  that 
underlie  the  action  of  the  screw. 

He  ventures  into  no  speculations  based  on  theories,  but  gives 
a  very  complete  rhume  of  the  conclusions  of  the  best  reasoners 
on  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats.  In  the  preface  to  hi.s 
second  volume,  Isherwood  says  :  "The  whole  science  of  en- 
gineering rests  simply  on  direct  facta." 

In  no  part  of  marine  engineering  is  this  more  true  than  of 
the  screw  propeller.  All  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  this 
instrument  has  been  brought  about  by  processes  purely  tenta- 
tive ;  it  has  been  a  long  succession  of  trying,  of  essaying. 

Our  author  agrees  in  this  when  he  says  :  "  The  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  observe  the  practical  results  of  screws  in  actual 
operation,  and  to  follow  the  dimensions  of  those  which  give 
the  best  results  under  the  nearest  conditions  to  those  to  which 
the  one  under  consideration  is  to  be  subjected."  These  re- 
marks, however,  need  not  be  understood  as  denying  "  the  util- 
ity of  well-framed  hypotheses,  which  is  very  great  when  they 
are  applied  with  sagacity  and  controlled  by  caution."  But 
well-digestetl  data  seems  to  be  the  only  sure  guide  in  the  de- 
signs of  screws  ;  and  unquestionably  a  very  large  majority  of 
those  in  use  were  absolutely  so  designed.  This  should  not 
deter  the  student  from  a  study  of  principles  ;  a  knowledge  of 
th?-n  will  enable  him  to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions  from  col- 


lected data,  and  prevent  his  ploughing  in  over-garnered  fields, 
which  have  never  grown  anything  but  weeds.  The  author 
gives  the  results  of  performance  of  the  screws  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  naval  vessels,  going  as  far  back  as  the  case  of  the  Jris 
(whose  vagaries  of  performance  puizled  the  engineers  of  her 
day),  down  to  those  of  the  ships  of  our  new  navy,  of  which 
there  is  very  accurate  and  reliable  record.  Of  the  screws  thus 
referred  to,  full  detailed  drawings  are  given,  as  well  as  of  many 
others. 

The  elements  constituting  the  chief  resistance  encountered 
in  ship  propulsion  are  discussed  in  a  clear  and  simple  manner, 
to  which  easily  comprehended  illustrations  add  lucidity.  Tlio 
peculiarities  of  jet  propulsion  are  plainly  set  forth,  and  its 
limitations  demonstrated. 

Some  of  the  other  subjects  treated  are  :  Screws  of  Various 
Character  ;  Drawings  of  Screw  Propellers  and  their  Construe 
tion  ;  Stream  Lines  ;  the  Position  of  the  Screw  ;  Causes  (if 
Vibration  ;  Material  best  Suited  for  Blades,  etc.  In  the  ap- 
pendix much  valuable  information  is  given. 

We  believe  we  risk  nothing  in  asserting  that  this  is  the  best 
practical  work  on  the  screw  and  the  conditions  that  affect  its 
action  ever  published.  It  will  be  a  great  aid  to  the  student  iu 
marine  engineering,  whether  he  is  storing  up  knowledge  in  a 
technical  school,  or  in  his  own  way  after  his  day's  work  is 
over.  It  is  well  printed  on  good  paper,  substantially  bound, 
and  all  the  illustrations  are  clear  and  easily  understood.  The 
young  reader  should  be  cautioned  against  an  error  which  has 
converted  "  stream  lines"  into  "  steam  lines." 


A  Manual  of  Instruction  for  the  Economical  Managk 
MENT  OF  Locomotives,  for  Locomotive  Engineers  ami 
Firemen.  By  George  11.  Baker.  Chicago  and  New  York  : 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.     116  pp.,  ^X^  in. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  of  this  little  manual  says  its 
object  is  "  to  properly  instruct  engineers  and  firemen  in  tin 
economical  management  of  the  engines  and  use  of  fuel."  It 
belongs  to  that  class  of  literature  which  the  authors  like  to  call 
"  practical,"  and  which  usually  has  some  marked  character- 
istics. 

It  cannot  be  said  usually  that  one  of  these  is  the  clear  ex- 
position of  scientific  principles.  Therefore  the  value  of  such 
books  is  seldom  found  in  that  department,  but  generally  in  the 
directions  which  give  the  writers'  experience  m  doing  things 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  The  little  volume 
before  us  is  an  illustration  of  this.  The  chapters  on  Heat  and 
Combustion  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  models  of  lucidity  or  «( 
very  complete  explanations  of  the  scientific  principles  relatinj: 
to  these  subjects,  but  probably  few  engineers  and  firemen  could 
read  the  directions  for  the  management  of  fires  and  runnin<.' 
locomotives  without  being  benefited  thereby. 

The  book  has  only  a  few  illustrations,  whereas  it  ought  to 
have  many,  as  the  graphic  form  of  instruction  is  generally 
more  effective  than  that  which  is  merely  verl)al.     The  engrav 
ing  on  the  cover  is  an  illustration  of  this,  which  gives  views  of 
a  lump  of  coal,  actual  size,  weighing  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
This,  it  is  said,  represents  the  quantity  of  coal  which  is  «*" 
ally  v(t»ted  per  secoml  when  steam  is  blowing  off  from  lb( 
safety-valve.     If  a  mischievous  boy  was  sitting  on  a  tendti 
and  throwing  off  lumps  of  coal  of  this  size  at  the  rate  of  one 
per  second,  probably  most  observers  would  feel  like  kickirj: 
him.    Those  who  are  made  to  realize  the  waste  from  blowing 
off  steam  will  perhaps  feel  a  similar  inclination  to  kick  the 
fireman  when  the  safety-valve  of  his  engine  opens,  although 
it  might  not  be  so  safe  to  gratify  that  inclination  in  the  case  of 
the  fireman  as  it  would  be  on  a  boy. 

The  book  is  without  an  index,  which.  In  New  England  par- 
lance, "  hadn't  ought  to  be." 


The  Steam  Es(iine  and  other  Hkat  E.ngines.  By  J.  A. 
Ewing,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mechanism  and  Applied  Me- 
chanics in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  New  York  :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.    $3.75. 

Some  years  ago  Professor  Ewing  prepared  the  article  on  the 
Steam  Engine  for  the  Knryelojiadia  liiitanuiea ;  now  he  pre- 
sents this  excellent  book  which  has  been  developed  from  the 
material  then  prepared.  The  book  is  naturally  much  more 
expanded  than  the  encyclopiedia  article,  and  has.  of  course, 
been  written  entirely  anew.  It  retains  the  combination  of 
clearness  and  compactness  found  in  the  original  article,  to 
gether  with  a  thoroughly  sound  treatment  of  the  subject.  In 
just  400  pages,  including  tables  and  index,  there  is  given  a  dis 
cusjion  of  the  thermodynamics  of  air  and  saturated  steam  ;  the 
theory  of  the  steam  engine,  the  hot-air  engine  and  the  gas  en- 
gine ;  the  action  of  steam  in  the  actual  engine  ;  the  effects  of 
superheating,  jacketing  and  compounding  ;  methods  of  test 
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ini;  and  tests  on  the  steam  engine  ;  valve  gears,  governors,  and 
the  action  of  reciprocating  parts  ;  steam  boilers  ;  and  forms  of 
steam  engines. 

Of  course  something  must  be  sacrificed  in  so  compact  a 
treatment  of  so  many  subjects  on  which  many  entire  books  have 
been  written,  but  the  choice  of  methods  and  the  proportioning  of 
space  are  met  so  as  to  give  a  complete  and  well-balanced  whole. 
Adverse  criticism  of  details  must  be  in  the  main  an  expression 
of  a  difference  of  opinion.  One  may,  for  example,  question 
tiie  necessity  of  an  introductory  history  of  the  steam  engine 
taking  some  30  pages  of  the  volume. 

The  treatment  of  the  thermodynamics  is  simplified  by  con- 
fining it  to  air  and  saturated  steam,  by  accepting  the  scale  of 
the  air  thermometer  at  the  outset,  by  assuming  the  internal 
energy  of  a  gas  to  depend  on  the  temperature  only,  and  by  a 
special  treatment  of  the  specific  volume  of  superheated  steam. 
All  these  devices  are  legitimate  ;  the  only  effect  is  to  narrow 
tlie  work  ;  but  that  is  the  effect  desired. 

The  author  accepts  Rowland's  determination  of  the  mechani- 
cal equivalent  of  heat,  namely,  778  instead  of  the  conventional 
772,  from  Joule's  earlier  determinations.  He  does  not  accept 
Rowland's  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  water— an  in- 
consistency that  is  not  uncommon  with  writers  on  thermo- 
dynamics. Considerable  use  is  made  of  the  temperature- 
entropy  diagram,  which  deserves  more  attention  than  has  been 
given  to  it  in  America. 

The  author  gives  a  judicious  statement  of  the  present  state 
of  our_  knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  steam  in  the  cylinder  of 
an  engine  and  the  effects  of  superheating,  jacketing  and  com- 
pounding. The  plain  slide-valve  easily  receives  a  brief  and 
yet  a  complete  treatment ;  more  complicated  gears  like  link 
motions  and  radial  valve  gears  are  explained  only  in  a  general 
manner.  The  discussion  of  governors  gives  a  correct  idea  of 
the  principles  and  the  action  of  several  types.  A  very  elegan- 
treatment  is  given  of  the  dynamic  effect  due  to  the  reciproca- 
tion of  the  piston  and  the  parts  moving  with  it.  Tlie  action 
of  the  connecting-rod  is,  however,  considered  too  complex  for 
more  than  a  general  treatment. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  chapter  on  boilers  does  not  give 
a  better  discussion  of  fuels  and  combustion — subjects  which 
are  at  once  important  and  susceptible  of  a  clear  and  brief  treat- 
ment. The  author,  however,  considers  the  boiler  only  as  an 
adjunct,  and  not  Improperly  confines  his  work  to  a  description 
of  a  few  typical  forms. 

The  book  is  completed  by  a  chapter  on  the  forms  of  steam 
engines,  including  the  steam  turbine,  and  a  chapter  on  gas  and 
oil  engines. 

Indicator  Diagrams  and  Engine  and  Boiler  Testing. 
By  Charles  Day,  of  the  National  Boiler  Insurance  Company, 
Manchester,  England.  Manchester,  England  :  The  Technical 
Publishing  Company,  Limited.     305  pp.,  4i  X  74  in. 

To  a  reviewer  an  author's  preface  usually  indicates  the  aim 
he  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  his  book.  In  the  present  in- 
stance the  writer  of  the  book  before  us  says  that  "  the  purpose 
of  the  first  portion  is  to  explain  the  construction  of  different 
kinds  of  indicators  used,  and  show  their  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages, also  to  explain  clearly  the  general  principles  on 
winch  the  interpretation  of  indicator  diagrams  is  based." 

Tlie  second  portion  of  the  book  relates  to  the  Testing  of  En- 
gines and  Boilers,  the  information  relating  to  which  is  scat- 
tered very  widely,  and  in  some  cases  is  difficult  of  access.  "The 
author  has,  therefore,  aimed  to  give  very  explicit  and  full 
directions  for  making  such  tests,  which  he  modestly  says  he 
hopes  will  be  of  service  to  engineers  who  have  not  had  pre- 
vious experience  in  this  direction.  It  may  be  said  that  he  lias 
succeeded  admirably  in  what  he  has  aimed  to  accomplish,  and 
has  given  to  engineers  a  book  of  very  great  value.  It  is  not 
written  either  in  that  enigmatical  style  which,  unfortunately, 
is  80  common  in  many  technical  books  of  the  present  day,  but 
everything  is  explained  with  the  utmost  clearness,  and  the 
writer  has  not  felt — or  if  he  has,  he  has  resisted — the  tempta- 
tion to  display  his  knowledge  of  mathematics.  The  whole 
book  is  delightfully  clear,  and  the  reader  soon  acquires  the 
feeling  that  the  author  is  describing  what  he  has  actually  done, 
and  not  merely  what  he  has  been  reading  or  speculating  about. 

"The  first  chapter  is  on  the  Development  of  the  Indicator, 
which  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  its  beginning,  with  Watts'  in- 
vention, and  goes  on  to  describe  the  instruments  which  have 
^nce  been  and  are  now  made  by  different  manufacturers. 
These  are  illustrated  with  very  clear  engravings,  showing  the 
eonstructlon  of  the  different  instruments,  and  their  respective 
defects  and  advantages  are  pointed  out. 

The  second  chapter  is  on  Reducing  Gears  for  Indicating,  and 
describes  the  various  methods  of  reducing  the  motion  of  the 
engine  piston  and  imparting  a  coincident  movement  to  the  in- 


dicator card.  Various  methmls  of  attachment  of  cords,  levers, 
pipes,  and  cocks  are  descrilied  w^ith  critical  remarks,  pointing 
out  their  good  and  imperfect  features. 

Chapter  III  is  on  the  Forms  of  Indicator  Diagrams,  and 
gives  an  admirably  clear  exposition  of  how  an  indicator  dia- 
gram is  made  and  how  its  form  is  produced  by  the  varying 
pressure  in  the  cylinder,  and  thus  reveals  the  tension  of  the 
steam  in  the  cylinder  during  the  whole  period  of  the  stroke  of 
the  piston.  "The  relation  which  the  pressure  on  the  piston 
should  bear  to  its  acceleration  and  retardation  is  also  ex- 
plained, although  perhaps  not  as  fully  as  the  complexity  and 
the  importance  of  the  subject  demand. 

Chapter  IV  is  on  Steam-Engine  Valves  and  their  Influence 
on  Indicator  Diagrams. 

Chapters  V.  VI  and  VII  are  on  Defective  Indicator  Dia- 
grams, which  most  experienced  engineers  will  find  very  inter- 
esting. Their  interest,  too,  will  be  increased  by  the  remark 
In  tlie  preface  that  "  the  illustrations  are  exact  reproductions 
to  a  smaller  scale  of  diagrams  actually  taken."  A  large  num- 
ber of  such  diagrams  are  given,  having  all  kinds  of  distortions, 
and  illustrating  a  great  variety  of  defects,  which  are  explained 
so  clearly  that  the  acquisition  of  an  understanding  of  them  is  a 
pleasure  instead  of  being  reached  only  through  much  mental 
travail,  as  is  so  often  the  case  on  reading  literature  belonging 
to  this  class. 

Chapter  VIII  is  on  Multiple-Expansion  Engines,  and  de- 
scribes the  method  of  taking  and  combining  the  indicator  tiia- 
grams. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  on  Testing  of  Engines  and 
Boilers,  the  greater  portion  of  it  being  devoted  to  the  latter. 
In  making  such  tests,  the  author  gives  the  following  list  of  the 
principal  observations  which  should  be  made  : 

{a)  Measurement  of  coal  and  ashes,  and  collection  of  coal 
samples. 

(6)  Measurement  of  water.  '.   • 

(c)  Pressure  io  boiler.  "■-.■:■■'■■ 

(d)  Height  of  water  in  boiler. 

(«)  Temperatures  of  feed-water,  air  entering  furnaces,  and 
gases  leaving  boiler  ;  also  temperature  in  furnaces  if  possible. 

(/)  Analysis  of  coal. 

(^)  Collection  of  samples  of  flue  gases  and  analysis  of  same. 

(A)  Testing  dryness  of  steam. 

(t)  Height  of  barometer  and  state  of  weather. 

The  method  of  making  and  recording  these  observations, 
and  the  apparatus  required  is  then  fully  described  and  illus- 
trated. In  no  other  publication  will  the  reader  find  this  infor- 
mation so  fully  and  clearly  elucidated.  For  the  purpose  of 
measuring  water  a  system  of  tanks  is  illustrated,  which  will 
be  a  great  help  to  any  one  undertaking  such  work. 

Some  simple  methods  of  analyzing  coal  are  also  given,  which 
may  be  used  by  a  person  with  little  or  no  chemical  knowledge, 
although  the  author  recommends  that  a  chemist  l>e  employed 
for  such  work. 

The  directions  for  the  collection  of  samples  of  Que  gases,  and 
the  analysis  of  them,  and  the  illustrations  and  description  of 
the  apparatus  to  be  employed  are  also  excellent.  For  testing 
the  dryness  of  steam,  a  variety  of  calorimetres  are  shown  and 
explained,  and  their  relative  advantages  and  defects  pointed 
out. 

In  but  one  instance  has  the  author  failed  to  explain  the  sub- 
ject treated  of  so  .as  to  leave  the  reader  in  a  state  of  foggy  igno- 
rance. On  page  1.58  he  refers  to  the  use  of  the  "  economizer," 
which,  he  says,  "  we  will  assume  to  be  of  the  ordinary  Green's 
type."  Unfortunately  many  of  his  readers  in  this  country 
have  only  vague  ideas  of  what  he  means  byan  "  economizer," 
and  hardly  any  know  what  Green's  type  is.  An  engraving  of 
it,  with  a  brief  explanation,  would  have  helped  American 
readers  materially. 

Of  the  observations  to  be  made  in  testing  engines  he  gives 
the  following  partial  list,  which  he  says  may  be  ezteuded  or 
curtailed  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  each  case  :  -,. 

{a)  Indication. 

(6)  Counting  of  speed. 

(c)  Reading  of  various  pressure  and  vacuum  gauges. 

(d)  Temperature  of  injection  and  hot  well  water. 

(e)  Measurement  of  water  leaving  all  cylinder  and  jacket 
drains,  and  leaking  at  any  joints  or  glands.      ■■.   -, 

(/)  Determination  of  frictional  resistances.  "■    ■ 
Brief  descriptions  of  the  methods  of  making  all  these  ob- 
servations are  given. 

The  last  chapter  is  on  the  calorific  value  of  coal,  which  is 
followed  by  several  appendices,  one  giving  blank  forms  for 
balance  sheets  of  boiler  and  economizer,  and  another  a  list  of 
the  principal  results  which  can  be  determined  from  the  ob- 
servations described  in  the  book.  This  is  followed  by  an 
elaborate  table  of  "  piston  constants"  for  determining  the 
I.H.P.  per  pound  of  mean  pressure  on  piston,  which  will  be 
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found  very  convenient  if  the  borse  powers  of  different  kinds 
of  engines  must  often  be  determined. 

The  book  can  be  highly  commended,  as  it  is  altogether 
the  best  book  on  the  indicator  and  on  engine  and  boiler- 
testing  that  has  thus  fur  been  published.  It  is  fairly  well 
printed,  and  while  the  illustrations  are  not  of  superlative  ex- 
cellence, they  are  all  very  clear,  and  serve  their  purpose,  per- 
haps, as  well  as  tbejr  would  if  their  artistic  execution  was 
belter. 

Motive  Powers  and  their  Practicai,  Selection.  By 
Reginald  Bolton.  New  York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  257 
pp.,  5  X  7i  in. 

The  problem  of  the  selection  of  a  motive  power  suited  to 
certain  conditions  is  often  a  matter  of  great  perplexity  to  those 
who  have  little  or  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  elements 
which  should  determine  what  kind  of  motive  power  should  be 
used.  In  his  introiluction  the  author  says  that  "  it  has  ap- 
peared to  him  that  a  compilation  or  a  condensation  of  the  facts 
that  go  to  settle  these  questions  in  the  hands  of  an  expert 
would  prove  of  wide  value  not  only  to  his  class,  but  may  be 
made  sulDcieutly  simple  to  be  of  a  practical  use  in  those  numer- 
ous cases  where  these  questions  have  to  be  solved  by  those  on 
the  spot  without  technical  aid."  He  says,  further,  that  be  has, 
therefore,  aimed,  in  writing  the  book  under  review,  "  with  the 
double  purpose  of  condensing  and  arranging  these  facts  and 
figures  for  the  easy  reference  of  engineers  and  for  the  ready 
comprehension  of  the  non-technical." 

The  methwl  wliich  he  has  adopted  majy  be  described  by  a 
brief  review  of  the  chapters  on  steam  boilers.  He  begins  by 
classifying  them  into  internally  and  externally  tired  boilers. 
He  then  gives  an  excellent  dissertation  on  the  "  power  of  boil- 
ers," and  points  out  that  it  is  "  indicated  by  their  capacity  in 
pounds  of  water  turne<l  into  steam  per  hour. "  He  then  ex- 
plains that  to  evaporate  a  given  amount  of  water  in  a  given 
time  a  certain  amount  of  grate  area  is  required  to  burn  the 
requisite  amount  of  fuel,  and  so  many  square  feet  of  heating 
surface  are  required  to  absorb  the  heat  developed  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  fuel.  He  also  points  out  that  steam  raised  in  a 
boiler  may  be  economically  or  wastefully  employed,  and  that 
an  identical  boiler  with  a  poor  engine  may  be  ratable  at  an 
entirely  ditferent  H.P.  to  what  it  would  be  when  working  in 
conjunction  with  a  better  motor.  He  then  enumerates  diflfer- 
ent  classes  of  engines  whose  consumption  of  steam  varies  from 
40  to  15  lbs.  of  steam  per  H.P.  per  hour.  The  amount  of 
grate  surface  and  heating  surface  required  in  different  classes 
of  boilers  per  pound  of  water  evaporated  per  hour  is  then 
given,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Ontt«.  Heating  Snrface, 

Square  Fe«t.         Sqiiar*  Feet. 

Lancashire  boilers 008  .234 

Cornish         "      014  .33 

Locomotive  type  boilers 0071  .15 

Externally  fired  tubular  boilers 008  .266 

Marine  or  Scotch  boilers 006  .222 

Water-tul*  "      008  .25 

It  is  then  explained  that  to  ascertain  how  much  grate  and 
heating  surface  will  l)e  needed  for  a  given  engine,  we  must 
know  its  H.P.  and  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  consumes 
per  H.P.  per  Iiour,  and  by  multiplying  these  and  the  Kgures 
given  above  we  will  have  the  grate  area  and  heating  surface 
required  in  any  of  the  types  of  boiler  enumerated,  and  for  an 
engine  whose  rate  of  water  or  steam  consumption  is  known. 
A.  table  is  constructed  from  these  data  for  different  types  of 
boilers  and  engines,  from  which  the  amount  of  grate  and  heat- 
ing surface  can  be  readily  ascertained.  Some  formulic  relat- 
ing to  the  proportions  of  boilers  and  a  statement  of  "  essentials 
for  goal  boiler  work"  are  given.  This  is  succeeded  by  some 
short  chapters  on  the  different  types  and  costs  of  boilers.  All 
through  the  book  very  full  information  concerning  the  cost  of 
the  various  kinds  of  plant  described  is  given.  In  fact,  fully  as 
much  commercial  as  engineering  information  is  given. 

The  book  is  subdivided  into  short  chapters,  which  contain 
discu.ssions  and  data  concerning  Manual,  Animal,  Wind  and 
Water  Power  ;  Water-wheels  ;  Tidal  Action  ;  Floating  Mills 
and  Water-wheels ;  the  Pelton  Wheel ;  Turbines ;  Steam 
Power ;  Boilers  ;  the  Power  of  the  Expansion  of  Oases  ;  Oil 
Engines ;  Vapor  or  Gasoline  and  Hot-air  Engines  ;  the  Stor- 
age of  Power  by  Electricity  and  Re-use  of  Same  ;  and  Shaft- 
ing and  Belting. 

To  a  very  great  extent  the  data  given  Is  reduced  to  tabular 
forms,  which  adds  greatly  to  its  convenience  for  use. 

For  persons  called  upon  to  decide  what  kind  of  power  should 
be  used  under  given  conditions,  and  to  engineers  generally, 
the  book  will  Ix;  very  useful,  as  the  Information  which  It  con- 
tains—and there  is  a  great  deal  of  it — can  nowhere  be  found  In 
so  condensed  a  form. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 


Operations  of  the  Division  of  Military  Enoinkerino 
OF  the  International  Congress  of  Engineers,  held  in 
Chicago  last  August,  under  the  auspices  of  the  World's  Cua- 
gress  Auxiliary  of  the  Columbian  Exposition.  982  pp., 
51  X  9  in.     Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office. 

The  Mechanical  Engineers'  Pocket-Book.  A  Refer- 
ence-Book of  Rules,  Tables,  Data,  and  FormulfE,  for  the  U.sc 
of  Engineers,  Mechanics,  and  Students.  By  William  Keut. 
1,087  pp.,  4  X  6i  in.     New  York  :  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

Souvenir  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  Gales- 
burg,  111.    20  pp..  6  X  9  in. 

This  is  a  highly  ornate  publication,  which  gives  a  history 
of  the  brotherhood  and  its  work,  portraits  of  its  officers,  views 
internal  and  external  of  its  headquarters  In  Galesburg,  de- 
scription of  its  journal,  etc.  It  will  interest  the  members  nf 
the  brotherhood  and  their  friends  generally. 


TRADE   CATALOGUES. 


In  1894  the  Master  Car-Builders'  Association,  for  convoii- 
ience  in  the  filing  and  preservatiou  of  pamphlets,  catalognts, 
specifications,  etc..  adopteil  a  numlier  of  standard  sizes.  Tlie 
advantages  of  conforming  to  these  sizes  have  bei'U  recognizee!, 
not  only  by  railroad  men,  but  outside  of  railroad  circles,  anil 
many  engineers  make  a  pru'tice  of  immediately  consigning  to 
the  waste-biuskct  all  catalogues  that  do  not  come  within  a  viry 
narrow  margin  of  these  stjindard  sizes  Tliey  are  given  hen^ 
in  order  that  the  size  of  the  publications  of  this  kind,  wliidi 
are  notice<l  under  this  head,  may  be  compared  with  the  stand- 
ards, and  it  may  be  known  whether  they  conform  thereto. 

It  seems  very  desirable  that  all  trade  catalogues  publisLi  il 
should  conform  to  the  standard  sizes  adopted  by  the  Master 
Car-Builders'  Association,  and  therefore  in  noticing  catalogues 
hereafter  it  will  be  stated  In  brackets  whether  they  are  or  are 
not  of  one  of  the  standard  sizes.  ■     ■     '    . 

STANDARDS: 

For  postal-card  circulars 3}  In.  X  6^  in. 

(  3i  in.  X  6  in. 
Pamphlets  and  trade  catalogues ■<  6    In.  X  9  in. 

(9    In.  X  12  in. 
Specifications  and  letter  paper 8^  in.  X  lOJ  in. 

Crawley  Combined  Steam  Jacket,  Feedwatf-r  Heatkr 
Filter,  Purifier,  Oil  Extractor  and  Condenser.  Mami- 
facturcd  by  the  Milwaukee  Boiler  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
12  pp..  3A  X  6  In.     [Standard  size.] 

"This  little  publication  describes  the  Crawley  feed-water 
heater,  which  is  illustrated  by  a  s-ectional  view  on  the  first 
page,  and  is  descril)ed  and  its  merits  set  forth  on  the  pages 
which  follow. 


Union  Grease  Company.  Manufacturers  of  Lubricants  fur 
Steam  and  Electric  Railroads  and  Steamships  and  all  Hcav  v 
Machinery.     Boston,  Mass.    16pp..6x9in.    [Standard  Mze  | 

The  merits  of  grease  have  probal)ly  been  the  subject  of  nioiv 
trade  eloquence  than  any  otiier  article  which  commercial  ni' n 
have  to  sell.  It  Is,  therefore,  with  a  little  surprise  that  one 
finds  a  pamphlet  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the  merits  of 
a  noted  article  of  this  kind  ;  is  written  in  a  very  temperate  ki  y 
which  inspires  confidence  by  its  modesty.  Tlie  characleristi<  - 
of  the  grease  manufactured  by  tliis  company  are  set  forlli, 
directions  for  its  use  are  given,  and  interior  views  of  the  work-, 
showing  the  methods  of  its  manufacture,  are  given,  and  t!>e 
pamphlet  ends  with  testimonials  and  a  list  of  the  users  of  tlie 
lubricant. 

The  Sterling  Gasoline  Traction  and  Portable  En- 
gines. Manufacture*!  by  the  Charter  Gas  Engine  Compan  • . 
Sterling,  III.     8  pp.,  5i  X  6}  in.     [Not  standard  size  ] 

The  use  of  gasoline  for  traction  engines  Is  comparatively 
new.  nevertheless  the  Charter  Gas  Engine  Company  have  cm- 
dently  devoted  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  time  to  the  designs  i  f 
the  traction  and  portable  engines  which  are  illustrated  by  e\ 
cellent  woodcuts  in  the  circular  before  us.  The  description  f  f 
these  admirable  machines  seems  to  be  too  meagre  to  satisfy  tie 
mind  of  an  engineer  who  is  athirst  for  information  aboi  t 
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them.  The  engravings,  too — which  are  admirable — have 
Imrdly  had  justice  done  to  them  in  the  printing.  They  show 
Ulainly  that  the  engines  were  designed  by  a  master  of  the  art, 
imd  tlie  testimonials  sent  with  the  circular  referred  to  will  be 
weighty  evidence  of  their  efficiency. 


Skktchks  of  Wonderland  Penetrated  by  the  North- 
EitN  Pacific  Railroad.  By  Olin  D.  Wheeler.  Northern 
I'acifio  Railroad,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  108  pp.,  6}  X  9|  in.  [Not 
standard  size.] 

There  seems  to  be  hardly  any  limit  to  the  cost  and  elaborate- 
ness of  the  guidetK>ok8  which  railroad  companies  find  it  to 
their  interest  to  issue.  The  one  before  us  gives  a  very  com- 
plete description  of  the  country  traversed  by  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  and  many  very  interesting  views  of  the  wonder- 
ful scenery  alon^  its  line.  It  begins  with  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis, the  main  eastern  termini  of  the  line.  A  description 
is  then  given  of  the  Lake  Park  region  of  Minnesota,  with 
views  in  the  Detroit  Lake  region.  The  Red  River  Valley,  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  their  vicinity  are  described,  with  a 
niimJJer  of  excellent  views.  This  chapter  is  followetl  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  Yellowstone  Park,  which  is  also  fully  illustrat- 
ed with  views  of  the  wonderful  geysers,  mountains,  places  and 
clmriicteristics  of  the  scenery  along  the  line  of  tlie  road.  An 
excellent  map  of  this  region  will  also  enable  the  traveller  to 
know  "where  he  is  at.'  After  this  comes  a  description  of 
Muunt  liainier,  and  an  account  of  its  ascent  by  a  Northern 
Pacific  party.  Many  excellent  views  of  the  mountain  and 
places  in  its  vicinity  accompany  the  description. 

Among  the  other  admirable  engravings  is  one  general  view 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  with  buildings  in  and  scenes  near  it.  The 
closing  chapter  is  on  Alaska,  and  it  ends  with  a  map  of  the 
line  of  the  road.  The  mechanical  work  of  the  book  is  in  every 
way  excellent,  '.  .,         '        \ 


"  Elephant  Brand"  Phosphor-bronze  and  other  Al- 
UJYs,  their  Qualities  and  Applications.  The  PhosphorBronze 
Smelting  Company,  Limited,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19  pp.  4X6 
in.    [Not  standard  size.] 

In  their  little  pamphlet  the  publishers  have  set  forth  the  na- 
ture, qualities,  and  uses  of  phosphor-bronze,  of  which  they  are 
the  original  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  The  difTer- 
ent  qualities  of  the  metal  which  the  company  make  are  desig- 
nated by  letters,  and  the  following  is  a  list  of  their  uses  : 

(icALiTY.  Application. 

A.  For  parts  of  machinery  subject  to  constant  vibration.    V«ry 

tough. 

B.  For  general  machine  casting  :  pinions,  cog  wheels,  trolley 

wheels,  propeller  screws,  hydraulic  press  and  pump 
work,  piston-rods,  screw  bolts  for  steam  cylinders  and 
hardware.  Very  tough  and  bard,  and  especially  recom- 
mended to  resist  crystallization  and  corrosion. 

C.  For  valves,  cocks,  cylinder  linings,  etc.     Hard  and  durable 

in  resistance  to  wear  and  corrosion. 
/>.  For  valves,  pumps,  plungers,  slides,  steps,  etc.    Nearly  as 

hard  as  steel. 
E.  For  bearings  of  heated  rolls,  valves,  etc.     Very  hard, 
f'.  For  bells,  steam  whistles,  etc.     Harder  and  stronger  than 

ordinary  bell  metal. 
U.  For  rods  and  bolt<«.     Very  tough. 
'^.   Bearing  metal  for  all  Ix-arings  of  locomotive,  marine  and 

stationary  engines,  passenger,  freight  and  street  cars  ; 

roll  neck  bearin<;s,  thrust  rings,  slide  valves,  cross-head 

gibs,  piston  rings,  etc.    Very  bard  and  durable,  and  not 

liable  to  heat  n  >r  cut  the  journal. 

The  elephant  comes  in  as  a  trade-mark  ;  and  while  there  is 
eirery  reason  for  believing  ihat  the  metal  is  excellent,  the  beast 
needs  improving.  Tlie  puolic  probably  have  no  right  to  ask 
for  any  better  metal  than  this  company  makes,  but  it  would 
'•c  perfectly  justified  in  demanding  a  better  elephant. 


Industrial  Railways  for  Manufacturino  Establish- 
ments. C.  W  Hunt  Company,  45  Broadway,  New  York. 
4**  pp..  7  X  9f  in.     [Not  standard  size.] 

The  C.  W.  Hunt  Company  makes  light  railways,  coal-hand- 
ling machinery  and  conveyers  for  carrying  coal  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  materials  and  products  about  manufacturing 
:ind  other  establishments.  Mr.  Hunt,  the  head  of  this  estab- 
lishment, has  developed  a  very  complete. system  of  light,  nar- 
row-gauge railways  and  rolling  stock  for  such  purposes,  and 
the  amount  of  ingenuity  that  has  been  exercised  thereon  is  in- 
'licated  by  the  fact  that  the  machinery  and  appliances  manu- 
fiictured  by  this  company  are  covered  by  no  less  than  91 


patents.  For  the  purposes  aimed  at  this  company  has  devel- 
oped a  system  of  narrow-fauge  roads,  in  which,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, everything  is  reduced  to  standard  forms  and  dimensions. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  system  is  that  the  flanges  of  the  wheels 
are  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  rails  instead  of  the  inside,  as  on 
ordinary  railroads.  The  axles  of  the  cars  are  arranged  so  that 
they  will  assume  radial  positions  to  the  curves.  The  outer 
rails  of  curves  are  made  of  a  special  form,  so  that  in  running 
over  them  the  flanges  of  the  outside  wheels  bear  on  the  rail, 
and  carry  the  weight  of  the  car.  The  proportion  of  the  curves 
and  of  the  wheels  and  the  adjustment  of  the  axles  are  so  ar- 
ranged  that  the  tread  of  the  inner  wheels  and  the  flange  of  the 
outer  one  form  parts  of  a  curve  whose  vertex  is  at  the  centre 
of  the  curve.  As  the  axles  can  assume  radial  positions,  the 
wheels  will  roll  around  curves  with  practically  the  same  ease 
as  on  a  straight  line.  The  flanges  are  placed  on  the  outside  of 
the  rails  for  the  reason  that  on  reaching  a  curve  the  flange  of 
the  wheel  on  the  inner  rail  impinges  against  the  latter.  The 
resistance  thus  encountered  tends  to  push  the  ar.le  into  a  radial 
position,  whereas  if  the  flanges  are  on  the  inside  of  the  rails, 
the  flanges  on  the  wheels  on  the  outer  rail  come  in  contact  witb 
it,  and  the  resistance  encountered  would  then  tend  to  move  the 
axle  in  the  wrong  direction.  For  this  reason  the  arrangement 
of  flanges  on  the  outside  of  the  rails  offers  less  resistance,  and 
for  roads  of  this  character  is  preferred. 

The  standard  gauge  adopted  for  these  roads  is  21^  in.,  meas- 
ured to  the  outside  of  the  rails  ;  and  standard  curves  of  12  ft. 
radius,  which  are  made  in  sections,  are  famished.  The  tracks 
are  laid  on  steel  ties.  A  great  variety  of  cars  for  different  pur- 
poses and  other  appliances  with  plans  of  works  showing  ar- 
rangements of  track?,  etc.,  arc  also  shown. 

The  illustrations  are  good,  without  being  first  class.  A 
fuller  description  of  the  arrangement  by  which  tlie  car  axks 
act  radially  is,  however,  need^  :  and  one  is  disposed  to  ask 
why  cuts  are  designated  by  numbers  running  up  into  thou- 
sands— one  of  them  is  No.  A  1,377.  It  requires  a  waste 
of  intellectual  force  to  apprehend  this  designation,  when  in 
reality  it  would  he  simply  fig.  9  in  the  book  if  tlie  illustrations 
were  numbered  consecutively.  Surely  things  are  hard  enough 
now  to  understand  without  adding  artificial  difllcuUies  of  this 
kind. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  the  description  clearly  written,  and 
is  altogether  satisfactory.  An  ingenious  sub-advertisement 
was  enclosed  with  the  pamphlet,  and  consisted  of  a  table  of 
the  H.  P.  of  transmission  ropes,  and  another  and  a  very  con- 
venient "  metric  conversion  table"  arranged  by  Mr.  Hunt,  and 
printed  on  gummed  paper  "  for  convenient  insertion  in  memo- 
randum books."  This  is  an  example  which  might  be  advan- 
tageously followed  by  other  publishers  of  trade  catalogueF. 
Give  us  your  important  facts  in  tabular  or  other  convenient 
form,  and  they  will  be  preserved.  The  tables  sent  by  the 
Hunt  Company  we  have  inserted  in  our  "  Molesworth,"  wheic 
they  will  zemidn. 


EXCESSIVE   COST  OF  LOCOMOTIVE   REPAIRS. 


Editor  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal  : 

From  calculations  made  from  a  table  of  locomotive  returns 
for  September,  1894,  printed  on  page  42  in  your  issue  for  Jan- 
uary, 1895,  I  find,  estimating  the  cost  of  an  engine  to  lie 
$10,000,  the  average  proportional  share  of  that  engine  cot.t, 
expended  annually  for  its  maintenance;  to  lie  12.7  per  cent. 

The  highest  mileage  cost  for  repairs,  8.21  cents,  which  is 
shown  in  that  table,  is  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  ;  the  least, 
1.74,  is  by  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph.  The  annual  per  cent, 
of  engine  cost  values  of  the  same  being,  respectively,  25  98 
and  5.18. 

As  to  this  same  matter,  I  learn  that  for  the  entire  Soul  hem 
Pacific  system  the  average  yearlj'  mileage  pier  engine  is  36,000, 
and  that  the  engine  mileage  repairs  for  the  same  may  be  put 
at  6  cents,  which,  calculating  as  above,  makes  a  showing  re- 
quired per  engine  per  year  for  its  maintenance  of  21  per  cent. 

In  considering  this  found  annual  repair  percentage  of  cost, 
the  question  arises.  Is  it  not  excessive?  Does  a  quantity  of 
machinery  of  like  cost  employed  as  a  manufacturing  plant 
anywhere,  or  for  any  purpose  where  there  are  fair  conditions 
supplied  as  to  stability,  involve  yearly  anything  like  such  a 
proportion  of  its  value  ?  While,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
figures  in  relation  to  it.  from  conclusions  based  on  many  years 
of  practical  use  and  observation  of  mechanical  plants  working 
under  more  clean  and  stable  conditions  than  does  tliat  of  a 
railroad's  rolling  plant,  I  am  sure  that  the  last  far  and,  in 
comparison,  ruinously  exceeds  the  first.  This  l«ing  true,  is 
it  not  to  the  general  instability  and  the  unevenness  of  the 
rail's  plane,  especially  at  its  joints,  as  a  path  for  engine  and 
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Csir- wheels,  the  consequent  variety  and  suddenness  of  motions 
which  are  thus  engendered  in  the  moving  masses,  the  dust  or 
mud.  as  tlie  case  may  be,  that  is  ejected  from  beneath  the 
sleepers  and  forced  into  and  among  all  the  moving  machinery — 
fa  it  not  to  these  and  other  like  abnormalities  that  this  excess 
should  be  charged  ? 

The  question,  then,  is,  How  excessive  is  this  annual  rolling 
plant  maintenance  charge  over  that  of  fixed  machinery  oper- 
ating, as  such  generally  does,  under  the  more  favorable  condi- 
tions T 

1  seek  reliable  answers  to  this  question  from  all  who  may 
have  it  in  their  power  to  furnish  them  ;  the  more  numerous 
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the  answers  the  better,  for  by  such  a  more  correct  average 
may  be  determined.  I  therefore  resftectfully  ask  those  who 
keep  an  account  with  their  resp>ective  plants,  other  than  those 
of  a  locomotive  kind,  to  determine  a  fair  cost  value  of  the 
same,  and  from  that,  in  connection  with  the  annual  repair  or 
renewal  charges  entered  against  it,  to  compute  the  per  cent, 
which  is  yearly  required  to  maintain  it  in  its  original  integ- 
rity.   If  those  who  can  will  do  this,  and  at  their  earliest  con- 


venience, they  will  favor  me  much,  and  also  contribute  matr- 
riallv  to  the  cause  of  applied  mechanical  science  and  to  a 
neeaed  fund  of  statistical  knowledge  as  well. 

Any  conclusions  that  are  the  result  of  this  intjuirv  will, 
when  completed,  be  cheerfully  mailed,  on  application,  to 
those  who  may  aid  me  in  reaching  them. 

JoBErii  ANTnONY. 

601  Templb  Street,  Los  Anqeles,  Cal. 
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The  engraving  on  page  252  illustrates  a  steam  crane  that 
Wits  built  at  the  shops  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  liaiiroad,  and 
is  at  work  in  their  freight  depot  at  Mount  Claire,  Baltimore. 
The  crane  is  driven  by  a  pair  of  engines  having  cylinders  5  in. 
in  diameter  with  a  6-in.  stroke  of  piston,  and  making  150  revo- 
lutions per  minute.  As  will  lie  seen  from  the  side  elevation. 
the  cylinders  stand  at  an  nn^le  of  45°  with  the  vertical  and 
9ti  with  each  other,  and  their  connecting-rods  take  hold  of 
tlif  same  crank-pin.  The  main  shaft  crosses  the  crane,  and 
oil  it  are  the  pinions  for  hoisting,  raising  the  boom,  and  swing- 
ing. The  gearing  for  hoisting  consists  of  a  pinion  6.27  in.  in 
diameter,  having  13  teeth  of  li  in.  pitch.  It  is  on  the  main 
sliiift,  and  can  be  thrown  in  and  out  of  gear  by  means  of  a 
clutch  operated  by  the  hand-wheel  J,  as  showu  on  the  plan. 
Tins  pinion  meshes  in  with  the  gear  B,  IM.38  in.  in  diameter, 
having  72  teeth,  that  is  on  the  same  sliaft  with  a  pinion,  F,  of 
I'.l  teeth  and  2  in.  pitch,  meshing  in  with  the  gear  C,  having 
1)11  teeth  that  is  on  the  winding  drum.  Thus,  when  the  en- 
gines are  running  at  150  revolutions  per  minute,  the  winding 
drum  turns  at  the  rate  of  about  8^  revolutions,  giving  an  aver- 
age hoisting  speed  of  something  more  than  §0  ft.  A  1-in. 
chiiin  42  ft.  long  is  used  for  hoisting,  and  carries  the  load 
direct.  The  loan  is  held  by  a  strup-brakc  acting  upon  a  drum 
fastened  to  the  pinion  on  the  main  shaft,  and  operated  by  the 
lever  0. 

The  gear  for  hoisting  the  boom  consists  of  a  6  in.  pinion 
having  15  teeth  of  IJ  in.  pitch,  that  is  driven  by  a  clutch  on 
the  main  shaft  operated  by  the  lever  U,  shown  on  the  plan. 
Tliis  pinion  meshes  in  with  a  gear,  B,  having  83  teeth,  that  is 
on  the  same  shaft  as  a  pinion  of  13  teeth  and  1^  in.  pitch,  that 
meshes  with  the  gear  .1  on  the  winding  drum.  The  chain 
used  is  made  of  {-in.  iron,  is  46  ft.  long,  and  is  rove  in  four- 
fold for  taking  the  strain.  The  boom  can  be  held  by  a  strap- 
brake  operated  by  the  handle  //,  but  when  out  of  service  it  is 
ordinarily  held  by  a  dog  and  ratchet-wheel,  shown  in  dotted 
lines  in  the  side  elevation. 

The  crane  can  be  swung  in  either  direction  by  means  of 
Ixivelled  pinions  on  the  main  shaft  that  are  shown  in  the  rear 
elevation,  and  have  12  teeth  meshing  in  with  a  liorizontal 
g<'ar  of  48  teeth,  that  is  keyed  to  a  vertical  shaft  carrying  the 
driving-pinion  at  its  lower  end.  As  one  or  the  other  of  these 
pinions  is  used  for  driving  the  crane  will  swing  to  the  right 
or  left.  The  clutches  for  this  work  are  connected  by  the 
system  of  levers  shown  in  the  plan  and  operated  by  the 
lover  /. 

The  boom  is  made  from  two  sticks  of  yellow  pine  10  in,  X 
'!  in.,  tapered  toward  the  ends  and  bolted  together  with  }-in 
holts  and  separating  pieces.  The  working  parts  are  held  by  a 
substantial  iron  frame,  the  principal  dimensions  of  which  are 
given  upon  the  engravings.  Such  a  crane  as  this  is  of  very 
cheap  construction,  and  for  handling  freight  of  even  moderate 
weights  it  has  lK;en  found  to  be  exceedingly  convenient,  and 
has  effected  a  great  saving  in  the  work  done  about  the  depot. 


YARD  ARRANGEMENTS  ALONG   HEAVY-TRAF- 
FIC  HIGH   SPEED   RAILROADS.* 


Bt  a.  Flamachb. 


iOondiultd  from  page  329.) 


.'■/.-      .'..--  CONCLUSIONS. 

If  we  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  ideas  which  pre- 
ct'do.  we  will  see  that  their  spirit  tends  toward  an  ideal  ar- 
rangement, the  scheme  for  which  is  shown  in  fig.  52— an 
arrangement  which  is  evidently  possible  in  principle,  and  its 
eomplete  application  is  merely  a  matter  of  exfiense. 

We  can  express  the  same  order  of  ideas  in  another  way  by 
saying  : 

"  Any  junction  station  whatever  being  given  and  being 
supposed  to  be  treatal  by  taking  account  as  far  as  possible  of 
the  local  exigencies  of  the  case  (even  admitting  the  actual 
state  of  things  to  correspond  better  to  these  exigencies),  then 
we  may  suppose  that  we  lead  off  sidings  from  the  two  main 
tracks  which  are  reserved  for  the  sole  use  of  trains  in  transit, 
giving  us  fig.  54,  which  can  be  rectified  by  rearranging  the 
two  tracks,  as  in  fig.  55,  when  we  thus  obtain  the  type  which  it 
should  be  our  constant  effort  to  attain." 


*  Bulletin  de  la  Commlsaion  Internationale  dn  Congre;  dee  Chemina  de 
fer. 


It  is  evident  that  a  train  in  transit  win  only  pass  one  point 
switch,  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  yard,  and  one  trailing 
switch  ;  there  are  also  two  cross-overs  on  the  track  next  to  the 
local  tracks. 

To  this  minimum  it  is  well  to  add  two  other  switches,  one 
point  and  one  trailing,  which  would  necessitate  the  doubling 
of  the  track  B  in  order  to  permit  the  side  tracking  of  trains 
running  over  this  line,  without  compelling  them  to  cross  the 
main  line  A.  The  two  cro88K)ver8  can  also  be  avoided  by  the 
adoption  of  junctions  with  an  underground  passage,  as  shown 
in  fig.  28. 

We  can  at  once  see  the  great  advantages  that  the  method  of 
arrangement  which  we  have  advocated  possesses  and  which 
we  can  summarize  as  follows  : 

From  the  Standpoint  of  Operation.  —  It  is  the  one  most  favor- 
able to  the  handling  of  high-speed  trains,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  leaves  the  service  to  the  widest  liberty  of  choice  as  to 
the  local  arrangements. 

From  the  Motive  Patter  Statulpoiiit.—Ca,\ises  for  slackening 
speed  being  avoided,  a  given  commercial  speed  can  be  far 
more  readily  attained.  The  number  of  signals  which  the 
driver  is  obliged  to  observe  is  reduced  to  as  few  as  possible. 

From  the  Standpoint  of  Switches,  Signals,  and  Permanent 
Way.— The  maintenance  of  the  main  tracks,  and  especially  of 
the  apparatus  which  is  in  use,  is  greatly  facilitated,  as  well  as 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  working  parts  reduced.  The  fre- 
quent changes  that  the  modifications  in  the  local  service  may 
require  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  circumstances  that  cannot  lie 
foreseen  should  be  made  exclusively  on  the  secondary  track 
— that  is  to  say,  so  that  they  cannot  be  interrupted  by  the  pas- 
sage of  high-speed  trains. 

The  question  of  cost  then  remains.  The  application  of  this 
system  to  the  stations  taken  as  an  example  have  convinced  me 
that  this  combination,  which  is  so  favorable  in  its  results,  is, 
at  tbe  same  time,  the  most  economical.  If  it  necessitates  the 
acquisition  of  certain  supplementary  land  in  order  that  the 
main  lines  may  be  doubled,  it  shows  a  marked  saving  in  the 
location  of  tracks  and  signal  apparatus,  a  saving  that  will 
repeat  itself  in  a  few  years  on  heavy  traflic  lines. 


NOTES  AND   NEWS. 


A  Large  Tire. — The  Midvale  Steel  Company  have  recently 
rolled  what  are,  we  believe,  the  largest  steel  tires  that  have  as 
yet  been  made.  They  are  108  in.  outside  diameter,  and  were 
rolled  in  their  regular  tire  mill.  The  use  to  which  they  will 
be  put  will  be  that  they  are  to  be  shrunk  upon  the  rim  of 
some  heavy  belt  and  fly-wheels  intended  for  the  high  speed 
engines  of  an  electric-lighting  plant. 

Reserred  Seats.— A  measure  for  permitting  passengers  to 
retain  the  places  they  have  chosen  in  the  compartment  of  a 
railway  carriage  is  under  consideration  by  the  French  Minister 
of  Public  Works.  The  idea  is  to  pin  to  the  lining  of  the  car- 
riage a  piece  of  colored  cloth  corresponding  with  another  given 
to  the  passenger,  and  rendering  any  tampering  with  them 
liable  to  a  fine  of  £4. 

High  Resistance  Shunt  around  Circuit  Breaker.— Mr. 
Thomas  Coykendal,  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Cornell  Steam- 
boat Company,  has  intro<Iuced  a  novel  method  of  indicating 
the  continuance  of  the  short  circuiting  of  the  line  in  the  power 
house  of  the  street  railway  at  that  place.  It  is  the  practice 
on  some  roads,  when  the  circuit  breaker  flies  out  to  replace  it 
at  once,  and  then,  if  it  flies  out  again,  to  replace  it  once  each 
minute  until  it  remains  in  place,  a  practice,  by  the  way,  that 
may  result  in  the  wrecking  of  a  portion  of  the  machinery  or 
the  development  of  beautiful  but  expensive  fireworks,  as  was 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  Cincinnati  power  house.  Mr.  Coy- 
kendal's  device  consists  in  a  high  resistance  coil  of  German 
silver  having  a  resistance  of  7  ohms,  that  forms  a  shunt  around 
the  circuit  breaker,  and  while  the  latter  is  in  place  it  is  non- 
operative,  but  when  the  breaker  is  out  it  will  carry  enough 
current  to  the  line  to  light  the  cars  nearly  as  well  as  when 
the  circuit  breaker  is  closed,  or  move  a  car  away  from  a  posi- 
tion where  it  is  an  obstruction  or  in  danger,  as  upon  a  railroad 
crossing.  The  electrician,  then,  insteatlof  throwing  the  cir- 
cuit breaker  back,  merely  watches  the  ampere  meter,  which 
rises  to  75,  until  it  drops  back  to  45,  when  the  breaker  will 
remain  in  position,  and  it  can  be  put  back  without  danger. 

The  Temperature  of  Feed  Water  Delivered  by  an  In- 
jector.— In  response  to  an  inquiry  made  to  the  Nathan  Manu- 
facturing Company  with  reference  to  the  temperature  of  water 
fed  into  a  boiler  by  an  injector,  they  have  supplied  the  follow- 
ing very  interesting  information.     They  say  : 

"  We  take  pleasure  in  giving  herewith  the  results  of  actual 
experimeDts  just  made  on  tbe  lines  suggested  by  you.    The 
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temperature  of  the  feed- water  as  delivered  into  the  itoiler  by 
an  injector  or  steam  jet  appiirntus  is  influenced,  apart  from 
tlie  steam  pressure,  by  tlie  quality  of  the  steam  (whether  dry 
or  wet),  by  the  lift  which  the  injector  is  called  upon  to  over- 
come, by  the  initial  temperature  of  the  feed  water,  and  by  tlie 
capacity  of  the  injector — that  is  to  say,  whether  it  be  worked 
to  its  maximum  capacity  or  not.  With  a  lift  varying  from 
4  to  5  ft.,  an  initial  temperature  of  J;he  feed  water  of  75°  F., 
and  with  steam  and  water  valves  of  the  injector  open  to  their 
full,  we  have  delivered  water  into  the  boiler  at  the  following 
temperatures  under  varying  steam  pressures  : 


Preosure  per 

Temperature  of 

square  Inch. 

delivered  water 

140  lbs. 

200°  F. 

150    •' 

210'   " 

160   " 

222'  " 

170    " 

330°  " 

180    "        - 

236°  " 

190    " 

244"  " 

200    " 

250^  " 

"  After  these  tests  had  been  made  we  attempted  to  repeat 
them  with  a  lift  reduced  to  3  ft.,  when  our  thermometer 
'  went  back  '  on  us  by  bursting,  putting  a  sudden  end  to  our 
experiments." 

A  Limit  of  Speed  for  Trolley  Cars  in  Brooklyn.— In  a  re- 
cent discussion  before  the  lioard  of  Aldermen  in  Brooklyn, 
it  was  stated  by  one  member  that  already  103  lives  had  been 
sacrificed  under  the  trolley  wheels  in  that  city,  and  407  per- 
sons had  been  maimed. 

Lawyer  Raphael  .1.  Moses  has  submitted  a  volume  of  alleged 
reliable  and  startling  information  to  Xayor  Schieren  abotit  the 
actual  speed  of  the  trolley  cars.  He  furnished  a  series  ot 
tabulated  statements  which  show  that  in  one  instance  as  high 
a  speed  as  30  miles  an  hour  was  reached,  and  in  very  many 
instances  20  miles. 

He  says  that  each  ca^e  i.s  attested  by  the  affidavits  of  two 
railroad  men,  who  actually  rode  in  the  cars  and  noted  the 
time  of  starting  and  arriving.  Some  of  the  altidavits  treat  of 
the  speed  in  passing  school  buildings.  This  shows,  according 
to  Lawyer  Moses,  "the  shameful  rate  of  17  to  20  miles  an 
hour."  Mayor  Schieren  has  forwarded  copies  of  the  atlidavits 
to  all  the  railroad  Presidents. 

An  ordinance  was  finally  adopted  which  provides  that  the 
8pee<l  of  the  trolley  cars  shall  not  exceed  0  miles  an  hour 
within  a  radius  of  i  mile  from  the  City  Hall  and  ferries, 
8  miles  an  hour  within  a  mile  of  these  points,  and  10  miles 
an  hour  in  the  other  sections  of  the  city.  Tlie  cars  must  also 
come  to  a  full  stop  at  steam  railroad  crossings,  and  shall  not 
run  faster  than  4  miles  an  hour  before  crossing  surface  roads 
and  before  crossing  Schermcrhorn  Street  and  Clinton  Street. 

The  platform  gates  on  the  track  side  are  to  be  kept  closed, 
the  cars  must  l)e  licoascd,  and  not  more  than  tlirec  persons  are 
permitted  to  ride  on  the  front  platform.  The  police  are  to 
be  required  to  enforce  the  trolley  ordinances,  and  each  viola- 
tion calls  for  the  imposition  of  a  $25  fine.  -    -■- 

Dangers  of  Defective  Eyesight.  — A  deputation  from  the 
Briti.sh  Ophthalmologiral  Society  recently  waited  upon  Mr. 
Bryce,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  urge  tlie  adoption 
of  more  precise  tests  for  eyesight  in  the  examination  of  the 
mercantile  marine  and  railway  servants. 

A  new  system  of  tests,  based  on  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Koyal  Society  on  Colour  Vision  (Parliamentary 
paper  C— 0.688,  1893)  was  brought  into  operation  on  Septem- 
ber 1  last;  it  covers  a  perio<l  of  15  months — i.e.,  from  the 
date  of  the  previous  report  to  the  date  of  the  introduction  of 
the  new  system.  The  new  examination  consists  of  three  parts 
— (a)  the  form  vision  test,  which  is  intended  to  ascertain 
whether  a  candidate  has  good  or  bad  sight ;  (A)  the  color 
vision  test,  whether  he  can  distinguish  colors  correctly  ;  and 
(e)  the  color  ignorance  test,  whether  he  can  name  colors  cor- 
rectly. For  form  vision  the  candidate  is  examined  by  Snel- 
len's letter  test,  or,  if  he  cannot  read,  by  the  "  dot"  test.  In 
the  former  ciise  the  candidate  is  required  to  read  letters  of 
different  sizes  arranged  in  rows  on  a  sheet  placed  at  a  distance 
of  16  ft.  from  him.  In  the  latter  case  the  candidate  is  re- 
quired to  answer  questions  with  reganl  to  the  number  and 
position  of  dots  arranged  in  different  lines  and  groups  on  a 
sheet  placed  at  a  distance  of  8  ft.  Tlie  color  vision  test  is 
conducted  by  means  of  Holmgren's  wools.  The  candidate  is 
required  to  select  from  a  general  heap  of  wools  of  different 
colors  those  skeins  which  in  his  opinion  match  with  one  or 
the  other  of  three  test  skeins  of  the  colors  of  (1)  light  green  ; 
(2)  pink  or  light  purple  ;  and  (3)  red.  The  object  of  the  color 
ignorance  test  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  knows  the 
proper  names  of  colors,  so  as  to  insure  his  being  able  to  name 


correctly  the  red,  green,  and  white  lights.  This  test  is  intro- 
tluced  mainly  to  meet  the  case  of  foreign  seamen  serving  in 
British  ships.  Full  details  of  the  new  method  are  given  ir. 
the  Parliamentary  paper  already  referred  to. 

The  ophthalmologists  admitted  that  the  instructions  for  ex- 
amination of  the  mercantile  marine  service  issued  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  proceeded  upon  true  lines,  except  as  regarded  refra< 
tion. 

A  correspondent  in  The  Time*  suggests  that  if  the  ophthal- 
mologists could  suggest  some  exammation  which  would  in 
sure  that  look  out  men  should  keep  their  eyes  open  durin^'^ 
the  night,  especially  in  short-handed  vessels,  it  mi^ht  be  more 
practical ;  but  certainly  ships  of  war  do  not  require  this  pre- 
caution. 

Pressed-Steel  Dome  Base— Pennsylvania  Railroad.— The 
hydraulic  press  having  demonstrated  its  capability  of  forming 
intricate  and  varied  shapes  from  sheet  and  plate  metal,  is  re- 
ceiving a  more  and  more  extended  application  for  this  class  of 
work,  and  in  addition  to  the  several  manufactories  that  are 
turning  out  stamfted  metal  specialties,  some  railroad  companie-i 
have  found  it  economical  to  own  their  own  presses  and  dies 
and  form  the  parts  for  themselves.  This  can,  of  course,  only 
be  done  where  large  numbers  are  wanted  in  duplicate.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  now  pressing  a  great  deal  of  boiler 
work  that  was  formerly  done  at  the  flanging  forge.    One  of  the 
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simplest  pieces  fornie<l  is  the  front  flue  sheet  for  locomotive  Ijoil- 
ers.  The  sheet  is  heated  to  an  even  temperature  in  a  furnace 
and  put  into  a  Iiea«j'  press  made  by  the  Morgan  Engineering 
Company.  A  single  stroke  of  the  ram  completes  the  opera- 
lion,  and  the  sheet  is  ready  for  drilling.  Three  men  are  em- 
ployed on  the  work,  and  they  can  turn  out  a  flue  sheet  flanged 
and  straightened  at  the  rate  of  one  in  about  Ave  minutes.  An- 
other part  formed  on  this  same  press  is  the  dome  base,  of  which 
we  publish  an  engraving.  As  all  of  the  dimensions  of  the  fln- 
isheil  base  are  given,  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them 
here.  The  original  sheet  is  circular,  46i  in.  iif  diameter  and 
I  in.  thick.  It  is  flanged  and  curve<i  to  fit  the  boiler  shell  by 
one  stroke  of  the  ram.  It  is  riveted  to  the  shell  of  the  boiler 
by  two  rows  of  }-in.  rivets,  there  being  46  In  the  inner  row  and 
54  in  the  outer.  It  is  held  to  the  dome  by  45  J-in.  rivets.  The 
drawings  from  which  our  illustration  is  taken  is  of  the  base 
u.sed  on  the  Class  P  locomotives,  the  cylinders  for  which  were 
illustrated  in  our  last  issue. 

Seytre  Test  of  Armor  Plate.— The  13-in.  gun  was  fired  at 
an  18-in.  Carnegie  plate  at  Indian  Head  on  ilay  17,  to  secure 
a  comparison  of  the  damage  created  by  its  1,100-lb.  proiectile 
and  the  a50  lb.  shell  of  the  12-in.  rifle,  the  object  being  to 
demonstrate  that  the  new  battleships  should  be  armed  with  the 
larger  guns.  On  May  1  a  Hollzer  sliell  from  the  12  in  gun  in. 
an  acceptance  test  of  the  18-in.  side  armor  of  the  Ore^n  had 
been  fired  at  the  same  plate  that  was  used  on  the  17th,  with  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  1,926  ft.  per  second,  and  a  striking  energy 
of  21 ,885  foot-tons,  and  had  cracked  the  plate  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, but  had  destroyed  only  one  of  its  26  armor  bolts,  the  prO' 
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jictile  p>eDetrating  10  in.  and  then  going  to  pieces,  its  point 
welding  into  the  plate. 

This  shot  had  been  fired  with  a  velocity  corresponding  to  the 
niaximum  stril^ing  velocity  procurable  from  the  12-in.  gun  at 
1.300  yds.  range,  which  is  estimated  to  be  about  the  distance 
which  would  probably  be  chosen  by  battleships  in  action. 
The  same  conditions  of  velocity  at'the  1,800  yds.  distance 
were  observed  with  the  13-in.  gun,  the  initial  velocity  to  its 
1.100-lb.  Wheeler-Sterling  solid  steel  shot  being  1,942  ft.  per 
second,  or  18  ft.  greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  12-in.  gun,  but 
the  striking  energy  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  28,800 
foot-tons. 

The  shot  struck  in  the  right  half  of  the  plate,  breaking  it  in 
four  pieces,  and  buried  itself  in  the  sandbank  behind  the  plate, 
where,  upon  recovery,  it  was  found  to  be  broken  to  pieces,  the 
lii'iid  whole  but  somewhat  fused  at  the  point.  The  heavy  oak 
tiiicking  behind  the  plate  was  completely  demolished  by  the 
terrible  energy  of  the  blow.  This  clearly  demonstrated  the 
superiority  or  the  13-in.  gun  over  the  12-in.  weapon  for  the 
same  range,  and  the  ordnance  officers  present  claimed  it  showed 
no  armor  in  existence  could  keep  out  the  13-in.  projectile  at 
1,300  yds.  This,  however,  concededly  depends  on  the  projec- 
tile, as  the  next  shot  evidenced. 

A.  Wheeler-Sterling  semi-armor-piercing  shell  similar  to  the 
preceding  one,  but  hollowed  out  to  contain  a  531b.  charge  of 
explosive,  was  aimed  near  the  base  of  the  armor  where  the 
plate  lai)ered  to  15.6  in.  in  thickness,  the  same  velocity  being 
used.  The  plate  met  with  similar  disaster,  breaking  und  let- 
tiag  the  shell  through  after  it  had  penetrated  7  in.  The  shell 
broke  up  ;  all  its  fragments  went  through,  and  were  found  in 
the  sand  behind. 

The  experts,  however,  are  not  prepared  to  accept  these 
performances  as  conclusive  proof  that  13-in.  shells  have 
yet  been  found  to  demolish  18-in.  plates,  or  even  plates  of 
less  thickness.  The  armor  attacked  had  already  stood  the 
strain  of  two  acceptance  shots  from  the  12in.  rifle  and  one 
from  the  13  in.  gun,  and  two  of  these  shots  had  split  the  plate 
through  and  through.  As  the  dimensions  of  the  plate  were 
16i  ft.  long,  li  ft.  wide,  4  ft.  of  which  was  18  in.  thick,  then 
tapering  to  8  in.  at  the  edge,  there  was  no  such  exhibition  of 
tenacity  as  would  be  looKed  for  in  a  whole  plate.  The  tre- 
mendous energy  of  a  shot  from  the  13-in.  "  Peacemaker"  is 
not  doubted,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant penetration  of  the  shells  before  the  overstrained  plate  gave 
w'ay  and  let  them  through  is  significant.  Nevertheless,  no 
doubt  remains  that  the  18-in.  guns  of  the  MatsarhusetU,  Indiana 
and  Oregon  could  sptecdily  destroy  any  warship  afloat  in  the 
world  to-day,  and  that  the  great  battleships  of  the  Majettic  and 
Magnificent  class  now  building  in  England,  with  their  belts  of 
9  in.  Harveyized  armor,  would  not  last  any  time  if  American 
gunners  are  skilful. 


CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    PRACTICAL    RAILROAD 
INFORMATION.    . 


'■':[':    Chemistry  Applied  to  Railroads. 
SECOND  SERIES.— CHEMICAL  METHODS. 


XV. -METHOD   OF   DETERMINING   TAR   AND   TAR 
ACIDS  IN  WOOD  PRESERVATIVE. 


n?  C.  B.  Dddlet,  Chemist,  and  F.  N.  Pease,  Assistant 
Chemist,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

(Copjrriglit,  1891,  by  C.  B.  Dodley  and  F.  N.  Pmm.) 
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OPERATION. 


Pour  into  a  100  cubic  centimetre  graduate  80  cubic  centi- 
metres of  88°  11.  gasoline,  and  add  the  material  to  be  tested 
"p  to  the  100  cubic  centimetre  mark.  Put  in  the  stopper  and 
shake  thoroughly.  Allow  to  settle  until  the  tar  settles  to  the 
I'oltom,  or,  as  happens  in  many  cases,  part  of  it  settles  and 
I'lirt  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  graduate.  If  the  tar  settles  off 
"icely,  none  of  it  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  graduate,  read 
oil  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  occupied  by  the  tar.  and 
calculate  the  amount  as  described  below.  If  any  of  the  tar 
inlheres  to  the  sides  of  the  graduate,  add  a  few  cubic  centi- 
metres of  gasoline  to  a  second  graduate  of  the  same  size,  drain 
•t,  and  then  quickly  but  carefully  pour  the  gasoline  solution 
ffom  the  first  graduate  into  the  second,  taking  care  that  none 


of  the  tar  goes  along  with  the  gasoline.  Stopper  the  second 
graduate  quickly,  and  read  off  the  amount  of  gasoline  solution 
m  it.  The  difference  between  this  reading  and  100  cubic 
centimetres,  when  corrected  for  the  error  introduced  by  the 
volatility  of  the  gasoline,  and  the  difficulty  of  pouring  it  all 
out,  shows  the  volume  occupied  by  the  tar  in  the  first  gradu- 
ate, from  which  the  percentage  can  be  calculated,  as  described 
below. 

To  determine  the  tar  acids,  pour  80  cubic  centimetres  of  the 
gasoline  solution,  above  referred  to,  into  a  clean  100  cubic 
centimetre  graduate,  provided  the  tar  has  been  determined 
without  transfer.  If  the  transfer  has  been  made,  pour  or  suck 
out  with  a  pipette  the  gasoline  solution  in  the  second  gradu- 
ate, until  80  cubic  centimetres  are  left.  Then  add  20  c.c.  of 
caustic  soda  solution,  and  4  cubic  centimetres  of  ordinary 
alcohol.  Shake  thoroughly,  and  allow  to  stand  until  the 
material  separates  into  two  layers.  The  tar  acids  and  part  of 
the  alcohol  go  into  the  lower  layer.  Read  off  the  volume  of 
this  lower  layer  and  calculate  the  amount  of  tar  acids,  as  de- 
scribed below. 

APPARATUS  and  RK.\0ENTS. 

The  apparatus  required  by  this  method  is  a  2  cubic  centi- 
metre pipette  to  measure  the  alcohol,  and  several  100  cubic 
centimetre  graduates  provided  with  glass  stoppers  and  feet, 
so  that  they  will  stand.  The  flat  form  is  much  better  than 
the  round  form,  since  the  solution  of  wood  preservative  in 
gasoline  is  moderately  dark,  and  the  readings  can  be  much 
better  made  if  the  mass  of  liquid  is  in  a  layer  thin  enough,  so 
that  light  is  readily  transmitted  through  it. 

Gasoline  of  the  gravity  specified  is  readily  obtained  in  the 
market.  ;.-  . . 

The  alcohol  is  the  95  per  cent,  gradei 

The  caustic  soda  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  a  jwund  of 
commercial  stick  caustic  soda  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  diluting 
with  water  until  it  shows  a  gravity  of  13°  B.  Of  course  the 
gravity  measurement  should  be  made  after  the  liquid  has 
cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  air.  . ...  : 

CALCLLAT10N8. 

I.  Tiir  tefien  it  Does  not  AdJi^re  to  the  Graduate. — Since  20 
cubic  centimetres  of  the  wood  preservative  are  taken  to  start 
with,  if  the  volume  of  the  tar  obtained  by  reading  the  grad- 
uate is  1.5  cubic  centimetre,  for  example,  it  is  evident  the 
amount  of  tar  is  (1.5  X  100  -^  20  =)  7.5  per  cent 

II.  Tar  when  it  Adhere*  to  the  Graduate.— It  the  gasoline 
solution  could  be  poured  off  completely  from  the  tar  into  the 
second  graduate,  and  if  none  of  it  volatilized,  it  is  evident 
that  the  calculations  could  readily  be  made  from  the  readings 
described.  But  experiments  indicate  that  there  is  a  httle 
vaporization  of  the  gasoline  and  a  little  difl3culty  of  pouring 
off  completely.  Accordingly,  an  allowance  of  1  cubic  centi- 
metre is  made  for  these  errors.  Suppose  now,  after  the 
transfer,  the  reading  of  the  second  graduate  is  97  cubic  centi- 
metres. This  from  100  leaves  3  cubic  centimetres  for  the  tar  ; 
but  the  error  of  the  transfer  is  1  cubic  centimetre.  Hence, 
the  actual  volume  occupied  by  the  tar  in  the  first  graduate  is 
2  cubic  centimetres,  and  the  amount  is  (2  X  100  -r-  20)  10  per 
cent. 

III.  Tar  Acid*. — Let  us  suppose  that  the  reading  of  the 
graduate,  after  treatment  with  the  soda  and  alcohol,  as  de- 
scribed, is  32  cubic  centimetres.  Twenty  of  these  we  added 
with  the  soda.  Furthermore,  experiment  shows  that  3  ot  the 
4  cubic  centimetres  of  the  alcohol  added  go  into  the  lower 
layer  with  the  tar  acids  and  soda  solution.  Therefore  the 
increase  in  volume  due  to  tar  acids  is  (32  —  23)  9  cubic  centi- 
metres. Suppose,  now,  the  volume  of  the  tar  found,  as  above 
described,  is  2  cubic  centimetres.  Also,  it  is  allowed  that 
1  c.c.  of  the  gasoline  solution  is  lost  during  the  transfer  from 
the  first  graduate  to  the  second,  whether  this  transfer  is  made 
after  the  tar  determination,  or  as  a  part  of  this  determination, 
as  described.  There  would  be.  therefore,  97  cubic  centimetres 
of  gasoline  solution,  which  contains  all  the  tar  acids.  But  in 
the  case  supposed  we  find  that  80  cubic  centimetres  of  this 
solution  contain  9  cubic  centimetres  of  tar  acids.  Therefore 
97  cubic  centimetres,  or  the  whole  of  the  gasoline  solution, 
contains  (80  :  97  ::  9  :  10  91)  10.91  cubic  centimetres  of  tar 
acids,  or  this  amount  differently  expressed  is  (10.91  X  100  ^ 
20)  54.55  per  cent.  This  explanation  may  be  briefly  summa- 
rized as  follows  :  Subtract  23  from  the  reading  obtained  when 
determining  tar  acids,  and  call  this  remainder  a.  Deduct 
from  100  cubic  centimetres  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres 
showing  the  tar  and  one  more.  Call  this  remainder  b.  Then 
make  a  proportion  80  :  6  ::  a  :  «.  x  shows  the  volume  in  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  tar  adds,  vid  tiossi  this  calculate  the  per- 
centage. .".:■•.■;.:.:■'..:■■; 
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NOTES  AND  PRECAUTIONS. 

The  material  to  which  this  method  applies  is  a  distillate  of 
(Georgia  pine,  known  under  various  trade  names,  such  as  fer- 
noline,  spirittine,  pine  oil,  etc.  It  is,  of  course,  not  applicable 
to  all  wood  preservatives,  and  those  made  from  other  kinds  of 
wood  and  from  coal  tar  do  not  behave,  when  treated  as  the 
method  describes,  like  the  Georgia  pine  distillate. 

If  the  20  cubic  centimetres  of  the  distillate  are  poured  into 
the  graduate  and  then  the  gasoline  added,  it  is  much  more 
ililllcult  to  get  the  gasoline  and  distillate  thoroughly  mixed 
than  if  the  manipulation  descril>ed  is  followed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  what  is  counted  as  tar  is  the  mate- 
rial which  separates  from  the  distillate  when  treated  with 
K'asoline  under  the  conditions  described.  No  special  effort 
has  Ijeen  made  to  determine  what  this  is  chemically,  nor  is  it 
known  whether  the  separation  of  the  tar  is  complete  or  not. 
.VIso,  there  is  some  evidence  that  some  of  the  gasoline  remains 
dissolved  in  the  tar,  and  increases  its  volume  somewhat.  No 
method  is  at  present  known  of  avoiding  this  difficulty,  and 
accordingly  the  determination  of  the  tar  may  be  said  to  be  in 
H  sense  arbitrary.  But  as  long  as  the  conditions  and  limita- 
tions of  the  method  are  known  and  understood,  it  is  felt  that 
no  injustice  is  done  by  its  possible  and  necessary  errors. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  in  distillates.  Sometimes  the  tar 
will  settle  off  nicelv  into  a  clean  layer  at  the  bottom  of  the 
graduate,  whose  volume  can  be  easily  read  off.  More 'often, 
however,  the  tar  separates  in  flocculent  sticky  particles  or  clots 
which  adhere  quite  firmly  to  the  glass.  The  cause  of  this  dif- 
ference in  behavior  is  not  known. 

■  The  object  of  adding  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  gasoline  to 
the  second  graduate  and  draining,  before  the  transfer,  is  to 
compensate  in  the  tar  determination  for  the  volume  of  the  gas- 
(iline  solution  that  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  first  graduate. 
Wtiile  this  source  of  error  may  not  be  serious  compared  with 
some  necessary  errors  in  the  method,  it  is  thought  best  to 
avoid  known  sources  of  error  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  essential  to  mention  that  when  the 
transfer  is  made  to  meivsure  the  tar,  the  two  graduates  used 
must  be  alike  in  measurement. 

"It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  tar  acid 
determination  when  the  transfer  is  made  as  a  part  of  the  tar 
determination,  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  gawline  solu- 
tion holding  tar  acids  remains  sticking  to  the  sides  of  the  first 
graduate.  There  is  no  means  at  present  known  of  avoiding 
this  error.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  error  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  1  per  cent.,  and  perhaps  less. 
f  The  use  of  alcohol  in  the  tar  acid  determination  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  without  the  alcohol  the  line  between  the  two 
layers  is  not  sharp.  Apparentiv  some  of  the  soap  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  tar  acids  with  the  soda  does  not  dis- 
solve in  the  soda  solution  in  absence  of  alcohol.  In  its  pres- 
ence the  difllculty  wholly  disappears. 

Direct  experiment,  made  by  adding  to  a  100  cubic  centimetre 
graduate  20  cubic  centimetres  of  the  soda  solution,  80  of  the 
gasoline,  and  4  of  alcohol,  shows  that  1  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
alcohol  goes  into  the  gasoline  and  3  into  the  soda  solution.  It 
will  be  observed  that  it  is  assumed  that  the  same  thing  takes 
place  when  the  distillate  is  present. 

The  amount  of  gasoline  vaporized  during  the  transfer  is,  of 
course,  affected  somewhat  by  the  temperature  at  which  the 
transfer  is  made.  Also,  the  manipulation  has  an  influence. 
It  is  believed  that  the  1  cubic  centimetre  allowance  should 
cover  the  necessary  errors  introduced  by  the  volatility  of  the 
gasoline  and  the  difBculties  of  the  transfer. 
_,The  reason  why  so  volatile  a  substance  as  gasoline  is  used 
to  separate  the  tar  is  because  no  non-volatile  material  is  known 
which  separates  the  tar  as  satisfactorily  as  gasoline.  Experi- 
ments with  heavier  non- volatile  petroleum  products  have  been 
made  with  unsatisfactory  results.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
further  study  will  develop  a  more  satisfactory  solvent.  It  is, 
of  course,  well  known  that  gasoline  is  not  the  only  solvent 
that  will  separate  tar  from  this  distillate.  It  is,  however, 
cheap  and  efficient,  and  may  therefore  reasonably  be  used 
until  something  better  is  suggested. 

r  What  is  classed  as  tar  acids,  it  will  lie  observed,  is  what 
goes  into  the  caustic  soda  solution.  What  these  acids  are, 
whether  the  separation  of  them  from  the  neutral  oils  is  com- 
plete, and  whether  anything  else  than  tar  acids  and  alcohol  go 
into  the  soda  solution,  is  not  definitely  known.  In  a  sense, 
tlierefore,  the  determination  of  the  tar  acids  is  arbitrary. 
!!  Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  that  can  be  taken,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  necessary  errors  of  the  method  may 
be  quite  considerable.  It  is  not  expected  that  very  sharp  re- 
sults can  be  obtained,  but  the  limitations  of  the  specifications 
under  which  the  nuiterial  is  bought  arc  so  broad  tliat  very 
little  difficultjjias  arisen,  and  the  method  has  proved  an  ex- 


cellent means  of  keeping  moderate  control  over  an  important 
commercial  product  whose  chemistry  is  very  little  known. 


COAL  STORAGE  PLANT  AT  PORT  RICHMOND. 
"   .     PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Dodge  Coal  Storage  Companv,  of  Nicetown,  Pa.,  are 
just  finishing  a  very  extensive  and  complete  coal  storage 
plant,  having  a  capacity  of  180,000  tons,  for  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Railroad.  It  is  being  erected  at  Port  Richmond, 
just  north  of  the  present  storage  yards  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany. 

The  Dodge  system  of  handling,  storing  and  reloading  the 
coal  is  simple  and  unique.  From  the  time  the  car  is  run  over 
the  hopper  into  which  it  is  unloaded  until  the  coal  is  reloaded 
in  the  cars  for  shipment  there  is  no  shovelling,  and  no  liandling 
is  required  other  than  the  raking  up  of  a  thin  layer  of  coal 
that  is  left  upon  the  ground  when  it  is  desired  to  use  the  floor 
for  coal  of  a  different  size.  The  handling  is  done  by  means  of 
scrapiug  conveyers  using  the  well-known  Dodge  chains,  and 
though  the  height  of  the  centre  of  the  pile  may  be,  as  in  the 
case  under  consideration,  more  than  70  ft.,  the  coal  need  never 
be  allowed  to  fall  more  than  from  12  in.  to  15  in.,  so  that  there 
is  practically  no  breakage  whatever. 

Ordinarily  the  coal  is  stored  in  conical  piles,  but  there  have 
been  cases  where  a  very  much  greater  storage  capacity  was 
desired  than  the  ground  room  available  would  permit  were 
conical  piles  alone  to  be  used,  and  where  an  ingeniously  braced 
enclosure  was  introduced  tliat  practically  placed  a  cylinder  of 
coal  of  the  height  of  the  enclosure  and  of  the  diameter  of  the 
pile  beneath  the  conical  portion.  Such  a  system  was  used  at 
the  West  Superior  plant  erected  for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  plant  is  well  shown  by  the 
half-tone  reproduction  of  a  photograph  taken  after  the  trim- 
mers had  been  put  in  place,  and  while  the  buildings  and  other 
iron  work  was  still  in  course  of  erection.  The  photograph  was 
taken  from  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  plant,  looking 
toward  the  opposite  diagonal  corner.  The  plot  of  ground 
that  has  been  set  aside  for  this  purpose  lies  between  Ann  Street 
on  the  south,  Byron  Street  on  the  north,  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  tracks  on  the  east,  thus  closing  Bath  Street  and  the 
rear  end  of  the  lots  fronting  on  Melvale  Street  to  the  west. 
The  total  dimensions  within  the  enclosure  are  :  Length,  1594.4 
ft.,  and  breadth  335  ft.  from  the  centre  of  the  unloading  track. 
The  arrangement  of  switches,  main  tracks  and  sidings  for  the 
yard  is  clearly  shown  by  our  engraving  (tig.  1).  From  this 
and  the  photograph  it  will  be  seen  that  provision  is  made  for 
the  formation  of  six  piles  ;  the  two  at  the  enils  will  have  a 
capacity  of  20,000  tons  each  ;  the  intermediate  piles  a  cajiacity 
of  40,000  tons  each,  and  the  centre  piles  a  capacity  of  30,000 
tons  each.  It  is  usually  customary  to  place  one  reloader  for 
each  two  piles  ;  but  in  this  CAse,  m  order  to  expedite  the  re- 
loading for  shipment,  four  reloaders  are  used,  and  these  are  so 
disposed  that  each  of  the  40,00()-ton  piles  can  be  attacked  from 
opposite  sides  at  the  same  time.  It  is  expected  that  the 
capacity  of  these  reloaders  will  be  3  tons  each  per  minute. 
When  'the  plant  is  started,  or  when  the  reloaders  are  not  at 
work,  they  stand  out  at  right  angles  from  the  towers  which 
they  supply,  so  that  they  may  not  be  buried  under  the  coal, 
and  it  is  in  this  position  that  they  are  shown  in  fig.  1,  l)eing 
marked  W,  X,  Y&nd  Z.  The  heavy  outside  circles  that  arc 
concentric  with  the  centre  of  the  trimmers  indicate  the  outside 
limits  of  the  bottoms  of  the  several  piles  ;  the  circles  in  fine 
lines  concentric  with  the  heel  or  pivot  of  the  reloaders  are  the 
rails  upon  which  they  (the  reloaders)  run,  and  the  straight 
lines  leading  from  the  centres  of  the  trimmers  "are  the  guy  lines 
holding  them  in  a  vertical  position.  The  location  of  the  boiler- 
house,  engine-house,  hoppers  and  towers  are  also  clearly 
shown.  The  steam  plant  consists  of  two  150-H.P.  Ijoilers 
placed  in  a  house  located  on  the  transverse  centre  line  of  the 
plant,  and  from  which  the  steam  is  piped  to  the  several  cn- 

fines.  The  furnaces  are  designed  for  burning  screenings  and 
ust  on  the  McClave  grates  with  steam  blowers  that  have  been 
so  successfully  used  in  the  anthracite  mining  regions  for  burn- 
ing culm.  In  each  of  the  four  engine-houses  there  is  a  100- 
H/P.  engine  for  driving  the  machinery. 

In  fig.  2  we  have  an  outline  of  the  trimmers.  The  trusses 
are  so  designed  that  a  certain  number  of  bents  at  each  end  are 
standard,  so  that  they  are  available  for  use  with  any  span  of 
trimmer  that  is  likely  to  be  erected,  the  intermediate  bents 
being  put  in  as  the  occasion  may  demand.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  angle  made  by  the  trimmer  girders  with  the  horizontal 
is  about  27°.  The  contractors  have  found,  as  the  result  of 
their  experience,  that  this  is  nearer  the  angle ,at  vhich  looee 
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NOTES  AND  riiKCAlTIDNS. 

The  material  to  wliicli  this  meth(Kl  applies  is  a  distillate  of 

'■.orjiia  pine,  linown  uniler  various  trade  names,  such  as  fer- 

iline,  spirittine,  pine  oil,  etc.     It  is,  of  course,  not  applicalde 

'  all  wood  preservatives,  and  those  made  from  ()ther  kinds  of 

omi  and  from  coul  tar  do  not  behave,  when  treated  as  the 

cthod  descrilMJs,  like  the  Georaia  pine  distillate. 

If  the  20  cubic  centimetres  of  the  distillate  are  i>oured  into 

lie  graduate  and  then  the  jtriusoline  added,  it  is  much  more 

:;flicult  to  iret  the  gasoline   and  distillate  thoroughly  nu.vcd 

h;in  if  the  manijMdation  deseril)ed  is  followed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  what  is  count«tl  as  tar  is  the  mate- 
Mai  which  separates  from  the  distillat<-  when  treated  with 
.asoline  under  the  conditions  dcscrila-d.  No  special  effort 
,:is  l>een  made  to  determine  what  this  is  chemically,  nor  is  it 
■  iiown  wliether  the  separation  of  the  tar  is  complete  or  not. 
\lso,  tliere  is  some  evidence  that  some  of  the  gasoline  remains 
lissolvcd  in  the  tar,  and  increases  its  volume  somewhat.  No 
iiiethofl  is  at  present  known  of  avoiding  this  dilliculty,  and 
iccordingly  the  determination  of  the  tar  may  be  said  to  be  in 
I  sense  arbitrary.  Hut  as  long  as  the  conditions  and  liniila- 
•iiinsof  the  method  are  known  and  understood,  it  is  felt  that 
no  injustice  is  done  by  its  jMissible  and  ne<'es.sary  errors. 

There  is  (iiiite  a  ditterence  in  distillates.  Sometimes  the  tar 
•vill  settle  off  nicely  into  a  clean  layer  ,it  the  bottom  of  the 
graduate,  whose  vobime  can  be  easily  rend  olT.  More 'often, 
however,  the  tar  separates  in  llueculent  sticky  particles  or  clots 
ivhich  adhere  (piite  tirndy  to  the  gliiss.  The  cause  of  this  dif- 
fiTcnce  in  iK-havior  is  not  known. 

"  The  object  of  ailding  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  gasoline  to 
ilie  second  graduate  aird  draining,  before  tlie  trnusfer,  is  to 
(  om|iensate  in  the  tar  determination  for  the  volume  of  the  gas- 
'liiie  .solution  that  adheres  to  the  sides  of  th(!  (irst  graduate. 
U'Idle  this  soun-e  of  error  may  not  be  serious  conii>areil  with 
-ome  necessary  errors  in  the  method,  it  is  thought  liest  to 
;void  known  sources  of  error  as  much  as  ix)ssible. 

It  is  j>erliaps  hardly  essential  to  mention  that  when  the 
:r;insferis  made  to  measure  the  tar,  the  two  graduates  used 
must  be  alike  in  measurement. 

'It  will  be  obsiTved  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  tar  acid 
determination  when  the  transfer  is  made  sis  a  part  of  the  tar 
di'termination,  dui'  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  gasoline  .solu- 
tion holding  tar  acids  remains  sticking  to  the  sides  of  the  tirst 
LTaduate.  There  is  no  means  at  present  known  of  avoiding 
this  error.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  error  do<'s  not 
ammint  to  more  than  1  per  cent.,  and  perhaps  less. 
t'  The  use  of  alcohol  in  the  tar  acid  determination  is  due  to 
tlie  fact  that  without  the  alcohol  the  line  between  the  two 
layers  is  not  sharp.  Apparently  some  of  the  soap  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  tar  acids  with  the  soda  does  not  dis- 
-olve  in  the  soila  solution  in  absence  of  alcohol.  In  its  pres- 
'ticc  the  difficulty  wholly  disa|)p<'ars. 

Direct  experiment,  made  by  ailding  to  a  100  cubic  centimetre 
graduate  2<>  cubic  centin\('tres  of  the  soda  solution,  so  of  the 
i-'.isoline,  anil  4  of  alcohol,  shows  that  1  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
alcohol  go<'s  into  the  gasoline  and  :?  into  the  .soda  solution.  It 
will  Ik?  observed  that  it  is  assumed  th.it  the  .same  thing  takes 
place  when  the  distillate  is  present. 

The  amount  of  gasoline  valorized  during  the  transfer  is.  of 
lourse.  alTected  somewhat  by  the  tem|)erature  at  which  the 
transfer  is  made.  Also,  the  manipulation  has  an  intluence. 
It  is  Indieved  that  the  1  cubic  centimetre  allowancte  should 
cover  the  necessary  errors  intriMhu-ed  by  the  volatility  of  the 
gasoline  and  the  difficulties  of  the  transfer. 
..  The  reason  why  so  volatile  a  substance  as  gasoline  is  used 
10  separate  the  tar  is  because  no  non-volatile  material  is  known 
whi<;h  separates  the  tjir  as  sjitisfactorily  as  gasoline.  ExiX'ri- 
Mients  with  heavier  non  volatile  petroleum  i>ro<lucts  have  been 
made  with  uusatisf.ictory  results.  It  is  quite  i>robable  that 
further  study  will  develop  a  more  satisfactory  solvent.  It  is, 
of  cours<',  well  known  that  gasoline  is  not  the  only  solvent 
'hat  will  sei>arate  tar  from  this  distillate.  It  is.  however, 
I  heap  and  ellieient.  and  may  therefore  reasonably  In-  use-d 
'Mitil  something  iH'ttei  is  suggested. 

What  is  clas.sed  as  tar  acids,  it  will  be  observed,  is  what 
goes  into  the  caustic  .soda  solution.  What  these  acids  are, 
whether  the  separation  of  them  frum  the  iieutr.il  oils  is  com- 
i'lete.  and  whether  anvthing  else  than  tar  .icids  and  alcohol  gu 
'iito  the  soda  solution,  is  not  definitely  known.  In  a  sen.se, 
^iiercfore,  the  determination  of  the  tar  acids  is  arbitrary. 
Z  Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  fh.it  can  be  taken,  it 
« ill  be  ob.sern-d  that  the  necessary  errors  of  the  niethixl  may 
'•e  ipiite  considerable.  It  is  not  e.\))ecletl  that  very  sharp  re- 
-"Mlts  ean  be  obtained,  but  the  limitations  of  the  spec jtieat ions 
iiiider  which  the  niateri.tl  is  bought  are  so  broad  that  very 
•illle  dillicully.hxs  arisen,  and  the  methu<I  has  proved  an  es- 


cellent  means  of  keeping  moderate  control  over  an  imiH>rtant 
commercial  product  whose  chemistry  is  very  little  known. 


COAL  STORAGE  PLANT   AT    PORT  RICHMOND, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

TiiK  Diwlge  Coal  (^toraire  Conii>any,  of  Nicetc»wn,  Pa.,  arc 
just  finishing  a  very  extensive  and  complete  coal  sloi.-ige 
plant,  havini;  a  capacity  of  lsi),(MtO  tons,  for  the  ]'liil.'idel]>hia 
&  Reading  liiiilroail.  it  is  Vicing  erc>cle<l  at  I'ort  Kiihniond, 
just  north  of  the  present  storage  yards  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany. 

The  Dodge  system  of  haiidiina,  storing  anrl  reloading  the 
coal  is  simple  and  uniiiiie.  From  the  tinie  the  car  is  run  over 
the  hopper  into  whicli  it  is  unlo.-idiil  until  the  t-oal  is  relo.cded 
in  the  cars  for  shipment  thcTe  isnosliovelliuir.  and  no  Iiandling 
is  reiiuired  other  than  the  rakitig  up  of  a  thin  layer  of  c-oal 
that  is  left  ui>on  the  ground  wlieji  it  is  de.-irc'd  to  ii.si-  the  tloor 
for  coal  of  a  different  si/.e.  The  handling  is  ilone  by  mean^  of 
s<-rai»ing  conveyers  using  the  well-known  Dodge  chains,  and 
though  the  height  of  tlie  <-eiitre  of  the  pile  may  1«-,  as  in  the 
citse  under  considi-raticm,  more-  than  7t»  ft  ,  the  c-oal  need  never 
1k'  allowed  to  fall  more  than  from  \'i  in.  to  !•")  in.,  so  that  there 
is  practic'ally  no  breakage  whatever. 

Ordinarily  the  coal  is  store  d  in  i-onieal  piles,  but  there  have 
been  cases  where  a  very  much  iirc;iter  storage  ca]i:ic-ity  w-;ts 
desired  tiian  the  ground  room  available  woulil  permit  were 
conic-al  l)iles  alone  tc>  be  used,  and  wliere  an  ingeniously  braced 
enclosure  w:i>  intriMlueed  that  practically  placed  a  cylinder  of 
coal  of  the  height  of  the  enclosure  and  of  the  diameter  of  tile 
pile  beneath  the  conical  jiortion  .•'uch  a  system  was  use-d  at 
the  West  Superior  plant  ereeteil  for  the-  Lehigh  Valh  y  IJ.iil 
road. 

The  general  apiK-arance  of  the  plant  is  well  ~1iiavii  l>y  tin' 
half-tone  reproduction  of  a  photograjdi  t.iken  after  the-  trim- 
mer<  had  been  put  in  place,  and  while  the  building-  and  other 
iron  work  was  still  in  course  of  erection.  The  photc)gra|>li  was 
taken  from  the  southea.stern  extremity  of  the  iilaiit.  looking 
toward  the  opjiosite  diagonal  corner.  'I'he  iilot  of  ground 
that  has  been  set  aside  for  this  i>urj>ose  lies  U'twi-en  .\mi  Stre/'t 
on  the  south.  Hyroii  Strcc-t  on  the  north,  the  Philadelphia  «fe 
IJeading  tracks  "on  the  east,  thus  closing  Hath  Strut  and  the 
rear  eml  of  the  lots  fronting  on  .Melvale  Sinet  to  the- west. 
The  totnl  dimensions  within  the  i-iielosure  .ire  :  Leniitli,  l.V.M  4 
ft.,  and  breadth  '-i'^'t  ft.  from  the  centn-of  the  unloading  tnic-k. 
The  arrangement  of  switches,  main  tracks  and  siilini:s  for  the  • 
yard  is  clearly  shown  by  our  engravim.'  itiir.  l).  From  this 
and  the  i)liotogruph  it  will  l>c  seen  that  j>rovisicin  is  m;ide  for 
the  formation  of  six  piles  ;  the  two  at  the  ends  will  liuve  a 
capacity  of  20,0'HI  tons  each  ;  tlie  intcrnudiale  piles  a  capacity 
of  40.000  tons  each,  and  the  centre  piles  ,1  caiiaeity  of  :;o,tMMi 
tons  each.  It  is  usually  custom.iry  to  pl.ic-c  one  ii-lo.ider  for 
each  two  jiiles  :  but  in  this  c-asc,  in  order  to  e\i>c<iil<'  the- re- 
loading for  shipment,  four  reloaders  are  uscsl.  and  lbe.se  are  so 
disposed  that  each  of  thc>  lo.ooo-ton  piles  can  b,-  ;iltaeUed  from 
opposite  sides  at  the  same  time.  It  is  ix pec-ted  that  the 
c-apacity  of  these  reloaders  will  tu-  *.!  tons  c-ai-h  per  minute. 
When  "the  plant  is  started,  or  whc-n  the  reloaders  aie  not  at 
work,  they  stand  out  at  right  angles  from  the  towers  which 
they  supply,  so  that  they  may  not  be  buried  under  the  coal, 
and  it  is  iii  this  position  that  they  are  shown  in  ti:r.  1,  U-ing 
marked  W,  X.  )'aud/.  The  heavy  outside-  cin  h-s  that  are 
concentrii-  with  the  centre  of  the  trimme-rs  indieale  the  outside- 
lindts  of  the  bottoms  of  the  several  piles;  the  circ-les  in  tine- 
linc-s  concentric  with  the  hi-el  or  iiivot  of  the  reloaeh-rs  are  tlie- 
rails  tipon  which  they  itlie  reloaders)  run,  ami  the  straight 
lines  leading  from  the  e-eiitresof  the  trimmers'an- the-  guy  lini-s 
holding  them  in  a  vertical  position.  The- location  of  the  boiler- 
house,  enirine-house,  hoppers  and  towers  an-  also  e-learly 
shown.  The  steam  pl.int  consists  ol  two  l."»o.ir.P.  iKiiler.s 
placc-d  in  a  hou.se  loe-atcil  on  the  transvc-rse  centre  line  of  the 
plant,  and  from  which  the  steam  is  jiijK-d  to  the- .seve-nd  en- 
gines. The  fiirnae-es  are  ile-siLrnetl  for  burning  sc-rc-c-iiin::s  and 
dust  on  the  Me.-Clave  irratc-s  with  steam  bhnvi-rs  that  have-  lieen 
so  suc-c-essfully  used  in  the  anthracite  mining  regioBs  for  biirn- 
inir  c-idm.  Iii  each  of  the  four  enirinehouscs  there  is  a  ti)>i- 
II. P.  engine  for  eiriviiig  tin-  machiiR-ry. 

In  tig.  2  We  have  an  outline  of  the  triinmers.  The-  irusMS 
are  so  desiirned  that  a  e-ertain  numlM-r  of  bents  at  each  end  are 
standaril,  so  that  they  are  av,-iil.-ible  for  use  with  any  span  of 
trimmer  that  is  likely  to  be  erec-ted.  the  intermediate  licuts 
Iteing  put  in  as  the  oi-e-asion  may  eh-mand.  It  will  tie  tiotic-ed 
that  the  angle  made  by  the  trimnie-r  irireh-rs  \\  itii  tli<-  hori/outal 
is  about  27  .  The  eimlraelors  have-  found,  as  ibe  rc-sult  of 
their  cxjH'rielux',  that  this  is  nearer  llic  angle  a)  «hii-h  UH>se 
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coal  will  stand  than  30',  as  Is  usually  given  in  text  and  pocket- 
books  for  the  angle  at  which  coal  begins  to  move. 

The  system  of  storing  the  coal  is  very  simple.  Beneath  the 
entering  track,  and  directly  in  a  line  with  the  centre  line  of 
tlie  trimmer  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  there  is  a  hopper  into  which 
the  cars  are  dumped,  and  which  has  a  capacity  sufficient  to 
take  the  whole  load  of  the  car.  A  chute  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hopper,  controlled  by  a  sliding  door,  delivers  the  coal  by  grav- 


of  the  conveyer  trough,  it  carries  the  point  of  discharge  out 
and  up,  the  process  bemg  repeated  until  the  pile  is  completed 
and  the  floor  full.  These  conveyers  are  to  run  at  a  speed  of 
200  ft.  per  minute,  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  3  tons  per  minute. 
Fig.  3  shows  in  some  detail  the  plan  of  the  pivot  end  of  the 
reloader.  This  portion  of  the  apparatus  consists  of  an  arm 
varying  in  length  Recording  to  the  size  of  the  pile  to  be  at- 
tacked, as'given  in  the'dlmensions  marked  on'fig.  l';'the  arm 
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Fig.  2. 

OUTLINE  OF  TRIMMERS  OP  THE  PORT  .RICHMOND  COAL  STORAGE  PLANT. 


ity  into  the  foot  of  the  inclined  trough  that  leads  to  the  top  of 
tlie  trimmer.  In  this  trough  the  scraping  conveyer  works,  its 
course  being  indicated  in  fig.  2.  Starting  with  its  load  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hopper  between  the  rails,  it  moves  up  through 
the  trough  to  the  apex  of  the  trimmer,  returns  along  the  line 
indicated  above  the  bents,  passes  over  the  idle  pulleys  Jfand 
.V(9g.  2),  and  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  incline.  The  driving 
pulley  of  the  conveyer  is  at  the  top  of  the  trimmer,  and  it  is 
in  turn  driven  by  a  rope  leading  off  from  pulleys  in  the  near- 
rst  engine  house.  Thus  the  pull  is  at  the  delivery  end  of  the 
loaded  chain. 

i  We  have  said  that  the  system  is  so  designed  that  the  coal 
need  never  be  allowed  to  fall  more  than  from  12  in.  to  15  in. 


is  pivoted  at  one  end  and  rests  upon  small  flangeless  wheels 
running  upon  the  circular  rails,  w-eighing  in  this  case  35  lbs. 
to  the  yard.  The  reloading  arm  is  swung  by  means  of  anchor 
lines  that  run  along  the  outside  of  one  of  the  rails  near  the 
outer  extremity,  and  which  are  firmly  anchored  to  the  ground 
just  outside  the  extreme  throw,  which  ranges  through  an  arc  of 
204°.  These  anchor  lines  pass  over  pulleys  properly  located, 
and  then  pa.ss  through  a  length  of  gas  pipe  to  a  point  near  the 
centre,  where  the  arrangement  of  sheaves  is  like  that  shown  in 
fig.' 3.  The^pipe  is  used  to  do  away  with  sag  and  slack,  and 
the'sheaves  are  so  adjusted  as  to  keep  the  length  of  the  haul- 
ing lines  as  nearly  constant  as  possible.  The  pipe  connections 
are^shown  at  the  left  of  the  engraving,  while  to  the  right  the 


PLAN  or   PIVOT  OP  RELOADER  OF  COAL  STORAGE  PLANT  AT  PORT  RICHMOND. 


in  the  plant.  This  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  were  it  car- 
ried to  the  apex  of  the  trimmer  before  It  were  allowed  to  fall 
to  the  floor  below.  To  obviate  this  diftlculty  and  secure  the 
ilcsired  end,  that  portion  of  the  conveyer  trough  which  is  on 
the  trimmer  proper  is  left  open  at  the  bottom  from  a  point  near 
that  indicated  as  P.  Thus,  when  commencing  operations  with 
:in  empty  floor,  the  coal  drops  out  at  this  point  and  starts  the 
|>ile.  Beneath  the  tower  Q  carrying  the  rope-drive,  and  below 
llie  bottom  line  of  the  trough,  there  is  a  reel  upon  which  a  steel 
ribbon  /,  in.  thick  and  12  in.  wide  is  rolled.  The  end  of  this 
fibbon  can  be  drawn  out  and  up  by  means  of  a  windlass  and  a 
wire  rope  to  the  apex  of  the  trimmer.  Therefore  when  the  pile 
lilts  reached  to  within  about  a  foot  of  the  discharge  opening, 
this  ribbon  is  run  out,  and,  forming  an  extension  to  the  bottom 


lines  lead  off  to  the  winding  drums.  The  conveyer  is  an  open- 
side  scraper  conveyer  operated  with  a  Dodge  chain  and  cutting 
into  the  side  and  foot  of  the  coal  pile.  The  operator  stands  on 
the  pivot  platform,  and  by  means  of  hand-wheels  controls  the 
motion  of  the  conveyer  and  the  swinging  of  the  reloader.  The 
operation  is  apparently  simple  :  the  hauling  line  is  drawn  in 
until  the  conveyer  bottom  cuts  into  the  pile  and  the  scrapers 
bring  the  coal  up  to  the  centre,  and  then  as  the  supply  falls 
off  the  reloader  is  swung  in  more  and  more  until  the  whole  pile 
is  removed.  The  skill  in  handling  conies  in  the  prevention  of 
a  downfall  and  consequent  burying  of  the  reloader.  While 
the  natural  quiescent  inclination  of  a  coal  pile  is  about  27°, 
when  that  same  coal  has  been  subjected  to  a  cornpression 
of  a  superincumbent  weight,  and  the  pile  is  eaten  into  from 
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the  bottom,  that  same  coal  may  stand  at  a  very  much  steeper 
angle,  and  this  may  result  in  an  avalanche  when  the  founda- 
tion lias  been  sufficiently  cut  away.  The  skill  of  the  operator 
is  made  manifest  by  the  alertness  of  eye  by  which  he  detects 
the  first  symptoms  of  a  coming  fall,  and  backs  the  reloader  out 
of  the  way. 

When  the  coal  leaves  the  reloading  arm  it  is  carried  up  the 
incline  shown  coming  down  to  the  right  in  fig.  4.  The  con- 
veyer chain  passes  around  the  sprocket  wheel  R  that  is  keyed 
to  the  inclined  shaft  S,  while  the  coal  has  already  been  deliv- 
ered at  the  point  Slower  down  the  slope  into  the  inclined 
trough  U.  This  trough  has  an  inclination  of  6  in  12  that 
causes  tlie  coal  to  flow  rapidly  and  freely  into  the  upper  shak- 
ing screen  K,  which  is  given  131  vibrations  a  minute  by  the 
eccentric  //,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  means  of  a  long  eccentric- 
rod.  The  coal  escaping  from  the  end  of  this  screen  drops 
upon  an  incline  of  1  in  12  and  thence  into  an  adjustable  chute 
for  delivery  into  the  cars  on  the  outer  shipping  track.  This 
chute  is  slung  by  suspending  chains  from  a  bracket  on  the 
tower,  and  is  raised  or  lowered  by  the  man  in  charge  on  the 
platform,  where  his  lever  is  shown.  Reference  to  the  engrav- 
ing (flg.  A)  will  show  that  there  is  a  gate  at  the  toot  of  the 
chute  controlled  by  the  lever,  so  that  the  tlowof  coal  to  the  car 
can  be  temporarily  stopped  without  stopping  the  conveyer 
itself. 

The  coal  that  drops  through  the  screen  A'  falls  upon  the 
screen  L,  which  also  has  an  oscillating  motion  of  131  vibra- 
tions per  minute  from  the  eccentric  /.  The  coal  is  delivered 
into  a  chute  and  falls  into  cars  on  the  loading  track  next  the 
towers,  and  which  is  marked  G  in  flg.  1.  Each  tower,  there- 
fore, screens  and  delivers  two  sizes  of  coal  to  the  cars:  The 
dust  falls  into  a  bin  occupying  the  whole  ba.se  of  the  tower, 
and  from  which  it  is  taken  through  a  suitable  opening.  This 
will  be  the  fuel  used  under  the  boilers  of  the  plant,  and  the 
excess  will  l)e  removed  by  hand  to  cars  and  hauled  away. 

The  whole  of  the  structural  work  of 
the  plant  is  of  steel,  and  the  work  has 
been  most  thoroughljr  done.  The  en- 
gines are  couple<l  direct  to  the  main 
line  of  shafting,  and  this  is  cut  up 
and  sulHlivided  by  friction  and  tooth 
clutches,  so  that  each  and  every  mov- 
ing part  can  be  handled  independently 
of  all  of  the  others.  The  system  has 
been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
is  being  widely  intro<liiceil  by  coal 
handlers  who  find  il  necessary  to  store 
large  tonnages.  Among  other  large 
plants  that  have  bfen  erected,  there  is 
one  at  West  Superior,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  which  has  a 
capacity  of  100,000  tons  in  two  piles  ; 
one  at  South  Amboy,  with  a  capacity 
of  190,000  tons,  in  16  piles  :  and  an- 
other at  South  PlainQeld,  of  310,000 
tons,  in  14  piles. 


screwed  together,  and  place  the  fittings  and  joints  in  the  hot- 
test position. 

Fifth,  firmly  take  the  position  that  it  will  never  need  rt 
pairs,  and  render  them  difficult  to  make. 

Sixth,  assert  that  it  will  never  need  internal  cleaning,  and 
avoid  all  facilitira  for  so  doing. 


';       •  :  •:         Fio.  48.-DANCK'S  BOILER,  ISiS.     r  ' 

"  ^nj/Jwtr,'"  ,lwjt«nr,  1891. 

Seventh,  no  matter  how  closely  it  copies  some  other  dis 
cro<lited  aggregation,  give  it  a  new  name,  and  it  will  gi  for  n 
while. 
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BELLVILLKS  BOILER, 
Tradt  drcular. 


1S65. 


FiQ.  50.-1877. 
TratU  Cirailar. 


SOME  FACTS  RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  TYPES 
OF  WATER  TUBE  BOILERS.* 


(Conclu(l4<i  flrom pagt  2\9.) 


THE   AQOREGATION   OF   PIPE    AND  FITTINGS. 

This  stage  of  ;boiler-mak!ng  occupies  the  same  plane  in 
Ifoiler  development  that  the  rotary  engine  does  in  its  field. 
Almost  everylwdy  has  l)een  touched  by  the  disease.  The  mate- 
rials are  all  at  hand,  and  the  details  can  be  mostly  bought 
ready  made.  By  the  addition  of  another  elbow,  coupling  or 
return  bend,  the  budding  genius  of  a  boiler  inventor  sees  the 
heights  of  fame  and  dollars  within  his  reach. 

Asa  rule  it  can  be  said  that  the  later  the  date  of  the  attempt 
the  w^orse  the  results. 

They  aie  all  based  on  the  following  recipe  : 

First,  crowd  in  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  heating  sur- 
face, no  matter  how  or  at  what  sacrifice  of  othei  equally 
necessary  requirements. 

Second,  the  more  bends  and  right  angles  so  placed  as  to 
obstruct  circulation  the  better. 

Third,  on  the  same  basis  that  a  steam-engine  will  run  more 
regularly  without  than  with  a  fly-wheel,  cut  down  the  steam 
and  water  capacity  to  the  lowest  possible  limit. 

Fourth,  make  it  as  far  as  possible  out  of  pipes  and  fittings 


•  From  :;dvaiice  sheet!  of «  publication  by  the  Babcock  A  Wilcox  Co. 


Sir  Charles  W.  Dance,  the  inventor  of  a  steam  roa<1-car- 
riage  in  England,  joined  Joshua  Field  (of  Maudsley  &  Field, 
the  builders)  in  patenting  the  first  boiler  of  this  description 
(flg.  48),  and  can  be  considered  the  father  and  godfather  of 
troubles  in  this  line.  The  lower  tul)e8  were  used  as  grates,  n^ 
in    Gurney's    1826    design.      The    familiar    "  up-flow"    and 


Fio.  51.-KILGORE'8  bOILEB,   1871. 

Tradt  Cirailar  iKiutd  in  PUM'irg.  •!■•-'.  .  '■■' 

"  down-flow"  pipes,  tionnected  by  fittings  (made  specially,  as 
there  were  at  that  time  no  regular  ones  on  the  market),  were 
present.    All  ideas  of  the  necessity  of  steam  or  water  capacity 
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or   tesirabilitj  of  access  for  internal  cleaning  were  absent. 
Surface,  weight  and  space  occupied  dominated  ttie  design.  ^ 


J:";  Flo.  58.-8HACKLETON'S  BOILER,    1876. 

•!/      ''■;.  Trade  (Hrcvlar  Ittued in  Sentca,  y.  Y.        >;'■ 

Belleville,  a  French  engineer,  introduced  a  bos-coil  boiler 
(Qg.  49),  made  up  of  bent  U  pipes  screwed  into  return  bends. 


P°oXp-poO-,p-, 


0  ,  o 

0    '  ,      i  .  I  o 


Fie.  S3.— HSRRBSHOFFS  BOILEB,  1890. 
Intemational  Engineering  Congrete,  1894. 

a  series  of  these  coils  being  placed  vertically  side  by  side, 
connected  at  the  top  to  a  separating  drum  and  at  the  bottom 
to  a  common  feed-pipe.     It  was  fitted  with  various  automatic 


I?  '' 


Fw.  51— WABD'S  BOILER,  1879. 
ir.  S.  NavtU  SeporU. 


devices  for  controlling  the  feed,  circulation,  blow^)ff,  and 
l>re88ure — the  latter  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  run  the  boiler 
at  a  higher  pressure  than  that  desired  in  the  engine,  throttling 
ilown  to  prevent  the  water  from  bodily  leavmg  the  boiler. 
1  hey  are  used  principally  in  marine  service. 


About  1877  the  bent  pipe  was  discarded  and  return  bends 
used  on  both  ends  of  a  series  of  straight  tubes.  This  boiler 
(fig.  50)  could  be  cleaned  by  taking  it  all  apart  One  particu- 
lar advantage  of  this  boiler  seems  to  be  that  the  steamship 
owner  has  the  opportunity  to  constantly  displace  paying 
freight  by  carrying  round  a  mass  of  brick-work. 

J.  C.  Kilgore  originated  the  "  Ecli[>se"  boiler  (fig.  51), 
using  pipes  and  fittings  to  build  up  his  U  tube  sections  ; 
otherwise  it  was  a  copy  of  Allen's  1872  design. 

Joseph  Shackleton  (fig.  52)  used  return  bend  units  con- 
nected to  vertical  manifolds,  placed  side  by  side,  connected  at 
the  top  to  a  steam  collector  and  at  their  bottom  ends  to  a  com- 
mon feed-pipe. 

Herreshoff  (fig.  53)  rechristened  Belleville's  1877  boiler, 
staggered  the  tubes,  and  added  a  feed-water  coil  above  it 
made  up  in  the  same  manner,  made  of  pipes  and  fittings. 

Charles  Ward  used  a  vertical  cylinder  surrounded  bv  a 
series  of  concentric  coils  (fig.  54)  interrupted  twice  in  their 
circumference,  on  opposite  sides,  by  vertical  manifolds. 
These  manifolds  on  one  side  were  connected  by  a  radial  pipe 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  at  the  other  side  to  a  sim- 
ilar pipe  connecting  near  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

E.  E.  Roberts  (fig.  55),  of  New  York,  bred  a  cross  between 
Belleville's  1877    and    Herreshoff's    1890  boiler,   that  wkile 


■     ■  Fio.  55.— B0BEBT8'  BOILER,  1887.  /      - 

TYade  Circular  Iteued in  Ifeiv  ToHt,,-' . 

"  favoring"  both  its  parents,   developed  outside  down-take 
pipes  of  its  own.     Made  of  pipes  and  fittings. 

Almy  used  straight  pipes  connected  up  with  elbows  and  re- 
turn bends  to  an  overhead  steam  and  water  reservoir  and 
bottom  connecting  pipes  (fig.  56).  ■■.:■-.  ,.      ■ 


Fio.  66.-ALMY'S,  BOILEB,  ISSIO. 
U.  S.  Fatent  Ifo.  IMJBl. 

The  above  are  samples  of  some  of  the  best  aggregations  of 
pipes  and  fittings.  "The  least  objectionable  are  those  having 
the  fewest  bends  and  the  least  length  of  pipe,  in  proportion  to 
the  diameters  used,  between  the  inlet  and  outlet  of  each  unit 
of  circulation.  ..  .       •. 
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Reab  Clkvatioh  SaowiHS  Cliabancis. 


Kind  of  horizsnuil  Msmi Doable  plated. 

"     "  circiimfereiilial  seamB "         rivetled 

Inside  (liainelcr  of  barnl 4  ft.    8  in. 

Material  of  tabes  Wrought  iron. 

Number"    "         «9 

Diameter  of  tnbes,  oatilde l.Sin. 

"       '•      inaide  l.Sin.    .. 

Diataoce  between  centre  of  tnhea 8.5  In.   ■  •' 

Lengtii  of  tube*  over  tube  plates  12  ft.  11.6  In. 

Dif  Utnce  from  center  to  center  of  truck  wheels 6  ft.    6.75  in. 

Water  capacity  of  lank MTOeala. 

Coal  capacity  of  tender ...  ll,OIX)lb«. 

Total  wheel  bane  of  engine  and  tender 43  ft.    4.6S  in. 

"      length  of  engine  and  tender  over  all 53  ft.    5.5  in. 

Height  of  centre  of  draft  and  bulling  rigiiing  above  top  of  rail    3  ft.    5  S  in. 
Length  of  truck  spring,  centre  to  centre 3  ft.  11.41n. 

"        "  smoke- bo c.     S't.    i.Sin' 

Height  of  bottom  of  ash  pan  above  top  of  rail 1ft.    1.6in. 

Depth  of  ash-pan,  front 1  f(-    6.7ln. 

„  \.        ,     ,  ,        ,  I «    (1     Rams- 
Number  of  safety  valvea ^     bottom.) 

Diameter  of  safety  valves  3.88  in. 

Distance  centre  to  centre  of  ImfTers 5  ft.    8,8  in. 

Broaitth  of  engine  at  widest  point 8  ft.  10^  in. 

Height  of  roof  of  cab  above  top  of  rail 12  ft.    8.4  in. 

footplate 8ft.    2.Sln. 

Breadth  of  driving  wheel  tires  5.8  In. 

Height  of  running  board  above  top  of  rail 5  ft.    0.6  in. 

Distance  from  boiler  bead  to  back  of  foot  plate 2  ft.  11.5  in. 

•'  "     top  of  crown-sheet  to  inside  of  boiler  shell.  1ft.    6.8  In. 

Transverse  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  driver  springs.  8  ft.  10  6  in. 

'•  '•       between  inside  of  driving-wheel  tires..  4  ft.    6.5  in. 

.••■    .■■-' • ■•.    V 

RACK  RAILWAYS.  ' 


It  often  happens  that  old  ideas  of  inventions  patented  many 
years  ago,  which  seem  to  have  sunk  into  oblivion,  are,  half  a 
century  later,  revived  under  u  new  form,  and  become  valuable 
actjuisitions  to  the  industrial  and  scientific  world.  Such  ha-s 
been  the  case  with  rack  railways.  The  first  rack  railway  was 
built  in  1811  near  Leeds,  by  Blenkinsop.  It  was  a  mistaken 
conception,  if  you  like,  but  in  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  germ 
of  the  invention  which  has  made  mountainous  districts  ac- 
cessible by  rail  to  tourists,  and  in  many  cases  connected  them 
with  main  lines.  The  engineers  of  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury were  under  the  impression  that  the  adhesion  between  the 
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ordinary  plain  wheel  and  rail  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  effect  the  propulsion  of  the  locomotive,  then 
in  its  infancy.  Blackett,  in  1811,  showed  that  toothed 
wheels  and  racks  were  nee<lles8  for  this  purpose 
Fifty-nine  years  were  to  elapse  before  Sylvestej 
Marsh,  in  the  United  States,  and  Riggenbach,  in 
Switzerland,  were  to  revive  the  idea  and  assign  it 
its  proper  place  and  use — i.e.,  in  those  heavy  gra- 
dient railways  where  the  adhesion  of  the  ordinary 
locomotive  rendered  it  entirely  inadequate  to  haul 
any  load  worth  mentioning  besides  itself. 

The  Mount  Washington  Railway,  built  by  Syl- 
vester Marsh,  is  very  similar  to  that  constructed 
on  the  Righi  by  Messrs.  Riggenbach  &  Naeff.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  Sylvester  Marsh  had  first 
attempted  to  woik  Fell's  central  rail  arrangement, 
but  soon  abandoned  it,  substituting  for  the  central 
rail  a  rack.  The  gradients  on  either  railway  are 
often  1  in  4  ;  on  the  average  the  inclination  of  the 
gradients  is  11  in  50. 

The  Righi  was  a  success,  and  since  then  no  fewer 
than  25  lines  have  been  built  in  the  world  on  this 
principle.  Most  of  them  are  found  in  Germany, 
Austro-Hungary  and  Switzerland.  The  aggregate 
length  of  these  railways  is  over  100  miles.  The 
gauge  is  either  4  ft.  8i  in.  or  1  metre.  Steep  in- 
clines of  1  in  6  are  met  with  on  the  Hollenthal  in 
Germany,  and  the  Laufen  in  Switzerland. 

The  rack  used  by  Riggenbach  is  really  a  wrought- 
iron  ladder  laid  centrally  between  the  ordinary  rails. 
It  consists  of  ptarallel  channel  irons  kept  apart  by 
stays  of  round  iron,  which  constitute  the  teeth,  into 

f  which  gear  the  teeth  of  the  wheels  on  (he  engine 
run.  The  first  engine  had  a  vertical  boiler,  set  at 
an  angle  with  the  frames,  so  that  the  water  level 

I  would  remain  horizontal,  whatever  the  inclination 
of  the  road  might  be.  The  whetls  were  loose  on 
their  axles,  but  the  toothed  wheel  was  keyed  on 
the  middle  of  the  rear  axle.  Motion  was  transmitted 
to  it  by  intermediate  spur  wheels.  In  subsequent 
applications  the  toothed  wheels  were  mounted  on  a 
blind  axle,  for  in  the  previous  arrangement  it  oc- 
curred that  the  ordinarjr  wheels  wearing  on  the 
tread  would  interfere  wtlh  the  proper  working  of 
the  toothed  wheel,  which  gears  simply  with  the 
rack.  In  all  engines  built  afterward  horizontal 
boilers  were  adopted,  but  arranged  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  level  of  the  water  should  always  re- 
main horizontal  or  nearly  so. 

The  idea  naturally  occurred  that  the  wheels 
which  run  on  the  ordinsrv  rails  might  be  coupled 
and  actuated  by  steam,  l^his  has  been  done  on  nine 
of  the  railways  built  according  to  Riggenbach 's 
plans.  But  the  merit  to  have  carried  this  new  idea 
to  its  fullest  extent  and  improved  the  rack  belongs 
to  M.  Roman  Abt,  of  Lucerne.  During  the  last 
nine  years  the  Abt  system  has  made  wonderful  prog- 
ress. No  fewer  than  19  railways  have  been  built  on 
the  Abt  system,  reprisentiug  an  aggregate  length 
of  194  miles.  The  longest  are  the  Hartz  Railway,  in 
Germany,  18  miles  ;  the  Rama  Serajewo,  in  Bosnia, 
42  miles';  a  section  of  the  Transandine,  in  South 
America.  31  miles  ;  San  Domingo,  West  Indies,  22 
miles.  One  of  these  railways— that  of  Mont  Salies, 
in  France— is  an  electric  one  ;  1  in  5  gradients,  as 
at  Aix-les-Bains,  are  not  infrequent. 
^The  difference  between  Abt's  and  Riggenbach's 
systems  consists  in  the  construction  of  the  rack  and 
tlie  fuller  utilization  of  the  adhesive  weight  on  the 
wheels  running  on  the  ordinary  rails.  There  are 
two  independent  groups  of  cylinders.    Those  inside 

.  actuate  the  ppur  wheels  keyed  on  an  intermediate 
shaft.  The  outside  ones  drive  the  ordinary  wheels 
in  the  usual  manner,  these  wheels  being,  of  course, 
coujiled.  On  the  portions  of  the  lines  which  are 
not  too  sleep  the  outside  cylinders  alone  are  worked  ; 
on  the  heavy  gradients,  the  inside  or  both  inside 
and  outside  cylinders  are  used. 

The  rack  consists  of  parallel  steel  bars  supported 
by  chairs  resting  on  metallic  sleepers.  The  steel 
bars  are  cut  out  so  as  to  form  suitable  racks,  but 
the  teeth  of  one  bar  are  not  opposite  those  of  the 
other,  but  opposite  the  space  between  two  teeth 
of  it.  This  arrangement  necessitates  the  employ- 
ment on  the  engine  of  wheels  with  stepped  teeth, 
but  it  reduces  friction  and  ensures  that  the 
spur  wheels  are  always  in  contact  with  one  or 
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tno  of  the  rack  bars,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  Rig- 
t;t  iil)ach  system.  The  advantages  are  :  first,  the  racli  is 
v\i-\iiT  to  maiie  and  lay  down  with  accuracy  than  the  ladder 
arningement  of  Riggenbach.  The  joints,  although  insistent, 
can  for  each  rack  bar  te  laid  in  alternate  chairs,  so  as  to  keep 
continuity  and  the  strength  of  the  rack  unimpaired  ;  second, 
much  sharper  curves  can  be  used.  In  the  Riggenbach  system 
lilt  y  could  not  be  less  than  9  chains  radius  ;  5  chain  curves  are 
frequent  on  the  lines  laid  according  to  the  Abt  system.  There 
is  uo  necessity  to  have  specially  made  parts  for  curves,  as  is 
llie  case  with  Riggenbach's  rack.  The  slight  wear  which 
t.ikes  place  on  the  teeth  at  first  after  the  line  is  opened  to 
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SCALE-TESTING  CAR,  PHILADELPHIA  &  READ- 
ING RAILROAD. 


It  is  well  understood  by  those  who  have  even  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  weighing  scales  of  any  kind,  that  they  are  con- 
tinually getting  out  of  accurate  adjustment,  and  this  whether 
they  are  in  use  or  not.  As  the  coarseness  of  the  workmanship 
and  the  loads  to  be  weighe<i  increase,  this  liability  to  error 
increases,  and  for  accurate  woik  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
reailjustmeuts  should  be  continually  made.  In  order  to  meet 
this  condition,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  have 
built,  at  their  Rending  shops,  a  scale-testing  car,  illustrations 
of  which  are  herewith  presented. 

The  car  has  been  in  service  for  some  time,  and  is  giving 
entire  satisfaction,  except  that  it  rocks  fore  and  aft  when 
running  at  the  rear  end  of  a  train  at  a  high  speed.  It  is  ex- 
pected, however,  that  this  trouble  will  be  pariiallv  overcome 
by  the  use  of  stiffer  springs.  The  body,  which  is"  shown  by 
a  separate  illustration  in  very  complete  detail,  is  composed  of 
a  ribbed  casting  with  metal  3  in.  thick  throughout  and  weigh- 
ing 20,8,50  lbs.  Those  pockets  which  open  to  the  lop  are  filled 
witli  solid  blocks  of  cast  iron  having  a  total  weight  of  about 
10,000  lbs.  On  this  casting  are  all  of  the  lugs  and  bosses  re- 
quired for  securing  the  several  attachments,  and  include  the 
bumpers  at  the  ends.     Over  the  top  of  the  body  casting  there 
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SCALE-TBSTING  CAR  FX)R  THE  PHILADELPHIA  *  READI.VG  RAILROAD. 


llie  traffic  compensates  for  the  difference  of  curvature.  The 
I'xpjrieuce  gained  on  the  Ilariz  Railway  goes  to  show  that  the 
rack  teeth  wear  1  millimetre  in  150  years,  and  the  spur  wheels 
last  12  years  The  Riggenbach  spur  wheel  lasts  only  two 
years.*  Third,  the  number  of  rack  bars  determines  the  weight 
of  the  trains  which  can  be  hauled  on  such  a  track  ;  a  greater 
speed  is  pjssiblc,  as  there  are  always  teeth  in  contact  with  the 
racks,  and  consequently  no  shocks,  as  in  the  Riggenbach  sys- 
t-in.  Five  miles  an  hour  on  the  latter  gives  rise  to  hammer 
I'l  tws  Ijetwecn  the  wheel  and  rack  teeth,  whereas  in  the  Abt 
system  a  speo<l  of  15  miles  an  hour  is  obtained  without  shocks 
or  noise.  The  Abt  system  has  been,  so  far,  a  grand  success, 
■iml  it  will,  no  doubt,  receive  mire  extended  application  The 
lieyrout-Damascus  Railway,  86  miles  long,  will  be  on  the  Abt 
system.— iZajYw.fy  Herald. 

*  All)ert  Sclmtider,  in  Organ  fur  Forttchritte,  for  March  «.  1894. 


is  bolted  a  plate  weighing  about  1  ton,  to  which  is  riveted  the 
heavy  sheet-iron  hause,  and  which  is  also  provided  with  a 
number  of  lugs  that  serve  to  keep  from  shifting  forty-five 
50-lb.  weights,  all  scaled  to  U.  S.  standard,  and  which  are 
used  to  test  small  scales.  In  the  sheet-iron  bouse  are  kept 
various  neceasarv  tools,  extra  springs,  journal  bearings,  brake- 
shoes,  etc.,  all  of  whicli  are  in  the  car  when  it  is  scaled  on  the 
standard  scales  at  Pottstown,  Pa.,  once  every  month,  oroftener, 
if  necessary.  In  case  of  the  breakage  of  any  of  the  above 
parts,  the  old  is  put  into  the  house,  and  the  new,  taken  there- 
from, put  into  service,  and  the  weight  thus  kept  as  near  con- 
stant as  possible.  To  the  under  side  of  the  body  are  bolted 
the  pedestals  and  brake-cylinders,  tlie  only  important  fixtures 
of  the  car  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  body  casting  The  car 
is  carried  by  four  36-in.  steel  tired  Boise  wheels  mounted  on 
steel  axles  having  4i  X  8  in.  journals,  the  wheel-base  being 
5  ft.  4  in.     The  car  is  equipped  with  National  Hollow  brake- 
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,  .  of  tlif  rifk  l.'urs,   which  wiis  not  fho  case  in   Hh;   Rij;- 

!>;ii:h    system.      Tlio    advaiiluiies    are:    first,    the    rack    is 

i-r  to  make  and  lay  down  with  aifuraiv  than  the  latldcr 

.inirenient  nt  Kigijenliaeli.     Tlie  joints,  altliouirli  insistent, 

■!  for  eacli  rack  bar  !«•  laid  in  alternate  <diairs.  so  as  to  keep 

f! ill. lily  and  liie  streii',;th  ot  the  rack  nniin|iaireil  ;  second. 

irli  shtiriwr  curves  can  he  used.     In  the  I{ii5ireid)a«h  system 

V  could  not  he  less  than  ',<  chains  radius  ;  5  chain  curves  are 

jiieiit  on  the  lines  laid  .according  to  the  .VM  system.    There 

■111  necessity  to  have  s|xMially  maile  parts  for  curves,  as  is 

:•  case  with  Uiggenhach's  ruck.      The  slight  wear  which 

A(~   place  on   the  teeth  ,it  first  after  the  line  is  opeiiecl  1.. 


SCALE  TESTING  CAR,  PHILADELPHIA  &  READ 
ING  RAILROAD. 


^1 3/ks  Pipe 


It  is  well  nnderstood  liy  tho.se  who  have  even  a  suiwrficial 
kniiwledi^e  of  weighing  scales  of  any  kitnl.  tli.-it  they  are  con- 
tinually gcttiui,'  out  of  ac<'.urate  ad  jasiiuent,  and  this  whether 
they  are  in  use  or  not.  As  the  coarsiiiess  of  the  workmanship 
and  the  loads  to  be  weigheil  increase,  this  liability  to  error 
incre;isL's.  and  for  accurate  woik  it  is  al>s,dutely  e.ssenti.al  that 
Tea  Ijustmriils  shonlil  tic  continually  made.  In  onler  to  meet 
this  Condition,  the  I'hiladelidiui  it  lieading  Railroad  Inive 
l»uilt,  at  their  l!f;idijig  shojis,  a  scale-testins  car.  illustrations 
of  which  are  herewith  presented. 

The  ciir  has  been  in  service  for  some  time,  and  is  giving 
entire  satisfaction,  except  that  it  rocks  fore  and  aft  when 
riininni:  .-a  the  rear  enii  of  a  train  at  a  high  speed.  It  is  e.v- 
pi-cted,  however,  thai  this  trouble  will  l»e  i>arlially  overcome 
fiy  tiie  use  of  stilfer  springs.  The  boily.  which  is  shown  by 
a  separati-  ilhi.str.it ion  in  very  ciimplete  ilctail,  is  <-otni>osed  of 
a  riiibetl  ca-ling  with  metal  ;5  in.  thick  throughout  ami  weigh- 
inir  "Jtt.s.Vl  lh>.  Th(;se  pfickets  which  ojK'n  to  llie  top  are  tilled 
with  solid  blocks  of  cast  ijon  having  a  total  weight  of  alxiut 
lO.iKMt  lbs.  On  this  casting  are  all  of  the  lugs  and  bosses  re- 
i|uirc,l  for  securing  the  several  attachments,  and  include  the 
bumpirs  at  the  ends.     Ocer  the  top  of  the  liody  casting  tlierc 


SCAI.E-TESTINC.   (AK    FOR   Till:    I'illl,.\I)i:i.l'lll.\    A    KiiADlXG    RAILROAD. 


I'll' traflic  coni|>c:isatcs  for  the  dilT<'rencc  of  cnrvatuie.  The 
ixprii'iice  gaiind  on  the  Ifart/  Uaihvay  goes  to  show  that  the 
1  i<k  teeth  wear  1  mlllirnelre  in  l.")il  years,  and  the  .spur  wheels 
la^t  V>  years  Tlie  Uigiriiibach  spur  wheel  lasts  only  two 
vcars.*  "Tidrd.  the  number  of  rack  barsditennines  the  weight 
"f  the  trains  whii  h  c.an  be  hauled  on  such  a  track  ;  a  greater 
^|"id  is  p)ssiblc,  as  there  are  ahvays  teeth  in  <oiitact  with  the 
■  I ■ks,  and  conse(|ui-ntlv  n:>  sliocks.  as  in  the  Ui;Tgenbach  sys- 
•■in  Five  mill's  an  h'ur  on  the  latter  gives  rise  to  hammer 
J  nvs  Ix'tR-een  the  wheel  and  rack  teeth,  whereas  in  the  Abt 
>ys!iin  a  speed  of  I"i  miles  an  hour  is  ol)t:iiiieil  without  sh.x-ks 
't  noise.  The  .\bt  system  has  l>een,  so  far.  a  gr.ind  success, 
I'ld  it  will,  no  tlonbt,  receive  m  ire  e.vtended  appliralian  The 
l'>-yroul-l>anniscus  UaiUvay,  ^G  miles  long,  will  be  on  the  Abt 
\vslem.  — /i.<(7(r,K/  llii-iiUl. ' 

•  AII»«>rt  »i<>lineidtT,  in  (nynn  I'h  Fmlu'lnill-.  for  Manli  21,  IS'.H. 


is  l)i)lted  a  plate  w«.ighing  atiout  1  ton,  to  which  is  riveteil  tlie 
heavy  sheet  iron  h,)us«',  and  which  is  also  provided  witli  a 
nuni!)er  of  lui;s  that  serve  to  kei'p  from  siiifling  forty-five 
.'ill  lb.  wehghts,  .all  scale<l  to  I'.  S.  standard,  atnl  which  .are 
useil  to  test  small  scales.  In  the  sheet  ir.>n  house  are  kept 
various  neces-ary  tools,  extra  springs,  j;»nrnal  U-jirings,  brake- 
shoes,  etc.,  all  of  which  arc  in  the  car  wh<-n  it  is  .scaled  on  the 
standard  sialrsjit  I'ottstown,  I'a  ,  oneeevery  month,  or  oftewr, 
if  necessary.  In  case  of  the  breakage  of  .any  of  the  above 
palts,  the  (lid  is  \\\\l  into  the  house,  anil  the  new.  tak<ti  there- 
from, put  into  servic<\  and  the  w(Mi;ht  thus  kept  as  near  con 
stant  as  possible.  To  the  under  side  of  the  IxMly  are  fnilted 
the  pedeifals  and  brake-cylinders,  the  oidy  important  li.vtupes 
ol  the  car  whiih  ;ir<'  not  a  part  of  the  body  casting  -  The  car 
Ls  carried  by  four  :i(i-in.  sti-el  tired  Hoise  wheels  mounted  on 
steel  axles  having  4J  X  '^  in.  journ.als.  the  wlipel-base  iK'ing 
•i  ft.  4  in.     The  car  is  equipped  with   N;itional  Hollow  brak*- 
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I)eams,  Westinsliouse  air-brake  ami  siKniil-pipc,  and  the  Gould 
automatic  freight  <'ar  couplers.  The  weight  of  the  car  when 
ready  for  service  is  20  gross  tons. 

The  half-tone  rcpro<luction  of  the  photograph  shows  the  car 
ready  for  service,  except  that  the  bar,,  which  is  shown  thrust 
through  the  hand-wheel,  is  not  a  part  of  the  car,  and  should 
have  been  reniove<l  before  the  photograph  was  taken.       •  ■   r 


PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE  FOR  THE  CONCORD 
&  MONTREAL  RAILROAD. 


Oi;u  full-page  illustration  and  front  and  back-end  views 
represent  an  engine  just  completed  for  this  road,  which  is  of 
a  design  that  has  t>een  recently  adopted  for  a  number  of  loco- 
motives by  the  Baldwin  I^ocomotive  Works.  The  chief  pecu- 
liarity consists  in  locating  both  the  driving-axles  in  front  of 
the  fire-box,  and  carrying  the  back  end  on  a  pair  of  trailing 
wlieels.  It  will  l)e  remembered  that  the  engine  CoUimhui, 
which  was  exhibited  by  this  company  at  the  Chicago  Exhibi- 
tion last  year,  was  of  this  general  type,  but  was  compounded 
and  had  a  pair  of  pony  wheels  instead  of  a  four-wlieeleil  truck. 

The  plan  has  much  to  recommend  it,  as  it  permits  the  driv- 
ing wheels  being  placed  as  near  together  as  their  flanges  will 
allow,  and  with  slightly  different  proportions  at  the  Imck  end 
the  fire-box  could  be  widened  out  to  any  desired  width. 

The  following  are  the  principal  weights  and  dimensions  of 
the  engine  : 

Cylinders,  diainuter IBIii. 

Plilon  i-trokc 24  111. 

Drlving-whevis.  diameter  nntslde  of  ilre« TO  in. 

•'  ■'  "         ofccMitri'a 63  in. 

Driving-wheel  centres  of  ca«i  »tetl,  tiieg  beld  by  retaining  rings. 
Boiler,  wagon-top. 

Workin;;  prosgiire ITO  lbs. 

Iloilar,  diameter    6il  in. 

Fire-box 89*i  in.  x  41  in. 

Tubes,  number KM 

"      diameter Sin. 

"      length 14fl. 

Weight  in  working  order,  »b<mt  128,000  Ibg. 

"       on  ilrivingwheelii 74..'inO  IIm. 

"         "  front  truck 81,.t0(1  ll»s. 

"         "  trailing  whi-eln 2-2.(100  lbs. 

Total  wheelbHKe  of  riiciniT 83  ft.  5  in. 

Rigid  wheelhase  (inilurting  traiiiDg  wbeehi)  12  ft.  6  In. 

Spread  of  coupled  wheel* 6  ft.  1  In. 

Driving  a.\le  journali .• 8  X  10 

Engine  truck  jiirirnaN 5  X     3 

Trailing  wheel  journals 8^  x  W 

Tender  journals  4^  X     8 

Diimeter  of  engine  tnick  wheels .33  in. 

"         "  trailing  wheels .Win. 

"         '•  tender  wheels  i 3B  in. 

Tank  capacity 4,O0OKalN. 

This  locomotive  is  tilted  with  Westinghouse  air  brake  on  driv- 
ing wheels,  tender  and  train  ;  Westinghouse  air  signal  ;  con- 
so'.iilated  steam-heating  appliances  ;  Sherbourne  Sander  ;  Co- 
lumbia metallic  packing  ;  Nathan  sight-feed  lubricator  ;  Han- 
cock inspirators.  The  engine  truck  and  tender  wheels  are  the 
Vauclain  wrought-iron  centre  steel-tired  wheels  manufactured 
by  the  Standard  Steel  Works.      ,.;. .      •    .  ^  .  ,:■;.■•■, 


MEETING  OF   MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS. 


Thk  last  monthly  meeting  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  New 
York  for  the  season  was  held  on  the  eveninc  of  May  8,  at  the 
house  of  the  American  Society  of  Meclianical  Engineers, 
Ni>.  12  West  Thirty  first  Street.  Mr.  E.  F.  C.  Davis,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Society,  presided.  Mr.  F.  W.  Dean  read  the  paper 
of  the  evening,  which  was  upon 

•:      ■  THE  KFKICIENCY  OF  COMPOnND  IXKOMOTIVKS. 

The  compounding  of  locomotives  presents  to  the  railroad 
companies  of  this  country  the  greatest  means  of  fuel  economy 
that  has  been  placed  within  tlieir  reach,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  this  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  economies  that  can  be  car- 
ried out  by  railroads.  Long  since  used  in  engines  for  all 
other  purposes  with  marked  success,  the  compound  principle 
in  using  steam  was  unused  in  locomotives  until  recently,  espe- 
cially in  this  country.  Of  late,  however,  the  country  has  been 
somewhat  flooded  with  compounds,  some  of  very  inferior  de- 
signs. The  result  of  this  has  undoubtedly  been  to  cause  a 
reaction,  several  compounds  have  been  changed  to  simple  en- 
gines, and  many  railroad  men  are  either  in  a  sceptical  state  of 
mind  or  condemn  such  locomotives  in  an  unqualifleil  manner. 
Wherever  this  condition  exists,  it  can  always  be  traced  to  an 
experience  with  locomotives  having  such  bad  qualities,  that 
their  use  was  simply  intolerable.     Fortunately,  there  are  a 


suilicient  numl)er  that  are  proving  to  be  unobjectionable,  and 
are  so  highly  advantageous  in  many  ways,  that  their  con- 
tinued use  is  assured  and  will  be  gradually  extended.  There 
is  nothing  in  which  the  expression  "survival  of  the  fittest" 
will  apply  with  more  pertinence  than  to  compound  locomo- 
tives. Persons  either  possessing  such  exceptions  or  being  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  them  never  hesitate  to  say  that  they 
are  the  locomotives  of  the  future,  especially  for  freight,  ele- 
vated railway,  and  suburban  work.  A  type  of  engine  that 
can  clearly  save  fully  one-quarter  of  the  coal  now  used  by 
simple  locomotives,  that  matcriallv  reduces  water  consump- 
tion, diminishes  boiler  and  slide-valve  repairs,  reduces  smoke, 
cinders,  and  the  fire  risk,  that  steams  better  than  the  simple 
engine  in  hard  places,  without  a  necessary  increase  of  any 
kind  of  repairs,  must  surely  become  the  favorite  as  soon  as 
people  know  which  design  to  select. 

Your  committee  has  asked  me  to  speak  particularly  of  the 
effiriency  of  compound  locomotives.  This  I  propose  to  do 
brietiy  and  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  I  shall  begin  with  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  why  a  comjKiund  locomotive  that  is 
properly  designed  will  save  steam  compared  with  the  best 
simple  locomotive,  no  matter  what  kind  of  service  is  consid- 
ered. 

1.  The  steam  can  lie  more  conveniently  used  with  great  ex- 
pansion, and  therefore  high  steam  pressure  can  be  more  ad- 
vantageously utilized. 

2.  Division  of  the  expansion  between  two  cylinders  dimin- 
ishes condensation  in  both  cylinders  by  re<lucing  the  range  of 
temperature  in  each  cylinder. 

3.  Division  of  expansion  between  two  cylinders  renders  it 
possible  to  evaporate,  or  re-heat,  a  portion  of  the  moisture  in 
the  exhaust  of  the  first  cylinder,  and  thus  render  it  ca|)able  of 
doing  work  in  the  second  cylinder.  As  this  can  be  done  in 
the  locomotive  with  waste  gases  the  gain  is  all  profit.  By 
using  the  proper  kind  of  receiver  this  is  an  effective  means  of 
economy. 

4.  Steam  that  leaks  through  the  valve  of  the  first  cylinder 
is,  in  a  properly  designed  locomotive,  worked  expansively  in 
the  second  cylinder. 

5.  Steam  that  is  re-evuporated  toward  the  end  of  the  high- 
pressure  piston-stroke,  too  late  to  work  expansivel}',  instiad 
of  being  e.xhausted  to  the  atmosphere  as  in  the  simple  loco- 
motive, is  worked  expansively  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder. 

Concerning  the  first  reason,  the  expansion  in  the  compound 
locomotive  can  be  secured  with  a  later  cut-off  than  in  the  sim- 
ple locomotive,  and  with  this  comes  a  wider  port  opening  and 
less  wire  drawing  of  the  steam.  It  is  feasible  to  expand  steam 
in  a  single  cylinder  by  cutting  off  early,  but  such  efforts  have 
always  resulted  in  wastefulness  by  great  condensation,  thus 
giving  rise  to  the  familiar  expression  "  expansive  working  is 
expensive  working."  I).  K.  Clark  showed  as  early  as  1850 
that  a  cut-off  of  about  one-third  stroke  in  a  simple  engine  is 
the  most  economical,  and  the  same  thing  has  been  recently 
shown  by  Professor  Goss  in  Ihis  country.  S,>  that  if  a  high 
degree  of  expansion  is  used  in  the  simple  locomotive  it  means 
extravagance  in  steam,  although  it  may  save  some  coal  by  low 
terminal  pressure  and  gentle  exhaust  action  on  the  fire.  The 
compound  locomotive,  however,  saves  15  to  20  per  cent,  of 
steam,  and  above  this  saves  coal  by  its  low  terminal  pressure 
and  gentle  exhaust. 

Concerning  range  of  temperature,  in  certain  typical  cases 
in  my  possession  the  temperatures  and  ranges  were  as  follows  : 

SIMPLI.  COMPOUND. 

Inilialtemp 374"  H.P.        368°        L.P.        312* 

Lower  230°  "  2»8°  "  230° 

Itttiige 144°  "  70°  "  82° 

In  these  cases  the  simple  locomotive  used  27i  ll>8.  of  feed- 
water  per  I. H.P.  per  hour  and  the  compound  194  lbs.,  pro- 
ducing a  saving  of  20  per  cent.  This  remarkable  saving  is 
attributable  only  to  the  small  ranges  of  tempeiature  in  the 
cylinders  with  resultant  small  condensation,  and  to  the  reheat- 
ing receiver,  for  the  total  expansion  was  the  same  in  botli 
cases. 

In  simple  locomotives  the  condensation  in  cylinders  some- 
times amounts  to  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  steam 
used,  and  in  the  case  of  a  simple  locomotive  with  which  I 
have  experimented,  where  the  passages  were  well  protected, 
the  condensation  was  38  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  a  re-heater  is  rather  difflcult  to  determine  in  a 
locomotive,  and  of  course  no  rise  in  temperature  or  super- 
heating would  be  shown  until  all  of  the  moisture  had  been 
converted  into  steam.  As  there  is  much  moisture  in  exhaust 
steam  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  all  dried  out  by  the  re- 
ceiver of  a  locomotive.  In  a  pumping  engine,  however,  such 
diniculty  disappears,  and  in  a  Leavitt  pumping  engine  at  the 
Boston  Water- Works,  while  the  pressure  in  the  low-pressure 
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stc;i'«cliest  was  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  tempera- 
ture instead  of  beiug  213'  was  306',  showing  the  remarkable 
gupt'r-heating  of  94°.  As  a  compound  locomotive  receiver  is 
bntlied  in  gases  of  .550°  to  600°,  while  the  temperature  of  the 
moist  steam  within  has  a  temperature  of  only  some  280',  it  is 
uunecessary  to  argue  that  some  re-evaporation  talces  place. 
Wlien  we  remember  the  great  capacity  of  the  metal  of  a  steam 
cylinder  to  condense  and  re-evaporate,  we  have  ample  reason 
for  tlie  belief  that  a  receiver  having  a  temperature  fully  200' 
higher  than  that  of  any  locomotive  cylinder,  has  a  much 
grr,iter  capacity  for  evaporating  moisture  tlian  a  cylinder.  It 
is  clear,  from  these  considerations,  that  a  receiver  iu  the  smoke- 
box  of  a  locomotive  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  promoting 
economy. 

In  the  fourth  reason  for  tlie  economy  of  a  compound  loco- 
motive I  have  stated  that  the  leakage  b}-  the  high-pressure 
valve  should  pass  into  the  low-pressure  cylinder,  and  there 
worked  expansively.  This  is  necessarily  so  m  the  two-cylinder 
engine,  but  in  some  four-cylinder  locomotives,  witli  a  single 
valve  to  two  of  the  cylinders,  leakage  may  pass  directly  from 
the  high-pressure  cylinder,  or  even  the  boiler,  to  the  atmos- 
phere. 

While  I  have  pointed  out  the  economical  advantages  of  com- 
pounding, I  must  not  ignore  the  losses  to  wliich  the  compound 
is  subject.  These  losses  have  in  ciises  converted  compounds 
into  more  wasteful  engines  than  simples. 

I  will  take  up  these  losses  as  they  occur. 

The  first  is  that  due  to  the  impei  fections  of  the  link  motion 
which  are  strongly  brought  out  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder. 
These  imperfections  are  great  in  simple  engines  also,  notwith- 
standing the  protestations  of  some  of  my  locomotive  friends, 
but  iu  the  high-presure  cylinder  of  the  compound,  as  com- 
pression begins  on  the  steam  of  receiver  pressure,  compression 
is  likel}'  to  be  exceasive,  and  reduces  the  area  of  the  indicator 
diagram  seriously,  and  in  early  cut-offs  at  ordinary  sjxeds, 
even,  a  loop  is  frequently  formed  showing  negative  work, 
thus  reducing  the  net  work.  This  is  one  reason  why  many 
compounds  at  certain  points  of  cut-otf  do  much  more  work  in 
the  low-pressure  cylinder  than  in  the  high.  It  also  furnishes 
a  part  of  the  reason  why  some  compound  locomotives  are  less 
economical,  in  relation  to  the  simple  engine,  in  light  work 
than  in  heavy.  In  the  latter  case  the  point  of  cut-off  is  sutli- 
cicntly  late  to  avoid  excessive  compression  and  a  loop  in  the 
diagram. 

1  he  usual  remedies  for  this  defect  are,  inside  clearance  to 
the  slide-valve,  and  large  clearance  volume  in  the  cylinder. 
The  former  causes  the  exhaust  to  close  later,  thus  trapping  in 
less  steam  in  the  clearance  spaces,  and  the  latter  gives  a  larger 
volume  to  fill  by  compressed  steam  and  thus  reduces  the 
maximum  pressure.  There  is  another  remedy  that  ought  to 
be  applied  in  addition,  as  follows  :  The  high  pressure  valve 
should  be  set  so  as  to  give  negative  lead  in  lull  gear,  and  to 
give  zero  lead  wheu  cutting  off  at  about  45  [ler  cent,  of  the 
stroke.  Slipping  the  eccentrics  back  sufliciently  to  accom- 
plish this,  delays  the  beginning  of  compression,  and  therefore 
its  maximum  amount. 

Another  loss,  which  is  often  great,  is  that  between  the  cyl- 
inders, causing  the  conibine<l  indicator  diagram  to  have  a  large 
gap  between  the  bottom  of  the  high-pressure  and  top  of  tlie 
low-pressure  cards.  This  loss  is  so  great  in  many  cases  as  to 
amount  to  some  30  per  cent,  of  the  possible  work  of  the  steam 
after  high-pressure  release,  and  will  nullify  all  gains  that  may 
come  from  compounding.  It  is  probable  that  less  than  half  a 
dozen  compound  locomotives  in  the  country  have  this  los-s  so 
small  as  to  make  it,  when  coupled  with  another  phenomenon, 
virtually  nothing.     The  latter  will  Ik;  noticed  presently. 

The  loss  Itetween  the  cylinders  is  so  insidious,  so  to  speak, 
and  so  little  comprehended,  that  it  should  I>e  dwelt  upon  sulH- 
ciently  to  make  its  causes  and  nature  clear.  It  cannot  be 
done  away  with,  even  in  slow-running  pumping  engines,  for 
even  there  some  work  must  be  absorbed  in  transferring  the 
steam  from  one  cylindar  to  the  other.  In  addition  to  this 
•  ause  the  various  resistances  produced  by  obs.tructions  and 
abrupt  changes  in  direction  or  the  steam  passages  are  to  be 
noted.  The  steam  in  passing  out  of  the  first  cylinder,  through 
the  intercepting  valve,  where  this  is  used,  and  through  the 
open  port  of  the  low  pressure  cylinder,  is  considerably  retarded 
and  a  great  loss  of  pressure  is  produced.  Engines  having 
piston-valves  suffer  much  from  this  loss  because  the  steam  has 
to  pass  through  gratings  which  form  the  jiorts.  Engines  that 
have  the  intercepting  valve  on  the  low-pressure  side  are  much 
subject  to  this  loss,  because  the  steam  is  rapidly  drawn  from 
the  receiver  by  the  low-pressure  piston  through  this  restricted 
oi)ening.  If  this  valve  is  on  the  high-pressure  side  the  steam 
passes  through  it  only  as  rajiidly  as  it  escapes  from  the  small 
cylinder,  and  this  is  only  some  one-half  to  one-third  as  rapidly 
its  it  is  drawn  into  the  large  cylinder.    Tliis  ahowa  the  impoi- 


tancc  of  placing  the  intercepting  valve  as  near  the  high-press- 
ure cylinder  as  possible. 

The  ty|)e  of  engine  that  can  be  used  at  will  as  a  simple  en- 
gine, is  in  general  considerably  subject  to  this  loss,  for  the 
changing  valve  forms  tortuous  pas.'^es  and  abrupt  obstruc- 
tions when  the  engine  is  compounded.  In  this  case  also,  the 
valve  should  be  near  the  high-pressure  side. 

I  should  not  omit  to  notice  a  loss  seldom  thought  of — viz., 
that  due  to  the  back  pressure  on  the  low-pressure  piston. 
This  piston  always  has  a  larger  area  than  the  combined  areas 
of  the  two  pistons  of  the  equivalent  simple  engine.  Unless 
the  back  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  low-pressure  piston 
is  less  than  on  the  simple  pistons,  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
piston  area,  it  is  evident  that  the  work  of  the  back  pressure  is 
greater  in  the  compound  than  in  the  simple  engine.  In  gen- 
eral, I  think  the  back  pressure  will  be  found  to  be  proportion- 
ately less  than  in  the  simple  engine,  but  this  possible  loss 
should  furnish  caution  against  over-cylindering  a  compound 
locomotive,  especially  on  the  low-pressure  side,  and  particu- 
larly for  high  speeds.  This  is  an  argument  for  obtaining 
large  power  by  means  of  large  high  pressure  C3'linders,  and 
indirectly  for  the  cylinder  ratio  of  2  to  1,  or  thereabout,  for  a 
passenger  engine. 

Having  considered  all  the  losses  to  which  a  compound  is 
subject,  we  are  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  reason  why  cer- 
tain compound  locomotives  are  highly  economical,  when  work- 
ing slowly  or  even  moderately  fast,  with  heavy  trains.  In 
these  cases  in  consequence  of  late  cut-off,  yit  with  consider- 
able ex|)ansion.  and  somewhat  slow  movement  of  the  steam, 
the  losses  descril)ed  are  small,  and  bear  a  small  proportion  to 
the  total  work  done.  The  result  is  that  the  compound  is  en- 
abled to  bring  out  those  valuable  qualities  undiminished, 
which  in  numerous  cases  it  has  proven  itself  to  possess. 

Most  compound  locomotives  have  a  low-pressure  port  ridicu- 
lously small,  so  small,  in  fact,  that,  while  simple  engines  re- 
quire an  extravagant  velocity  of  steam  through  ports,  even  as 
high  as  l.'iOO  ft.  per  second,  some  compounds  have  it  two  to 
three  limes  as  great.  In  such  locomotives  the  loss  between 
the  cylinders  is  enormous,  and  the  engine  becomes  useless  for 
high  speeds. 

The  compensation  for  the  loss  between  the  cylinders,  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  is  the  increase  iu  the  area  of 
the  low-pressure  diagram,  pro<iuced  by  the  fact  that  compres- 
sion shoiild  occur  only  up  to  the  initial  pressure  in  that  cyl- 
inder. 'I"he  late  exhaust  closure  fills  out  the  heel  of  the  dia- 
gram and  may  add  to  its  area  the  amount  lost  between  the 
diagrams.  In  my  experience  the  loss  between  the  cylinders  at 
232  revolutions  per  minute  was  only  8  per  cent.,  while  in 
many  compounds  at  this  speed  it  is  fully  30  per  cent.  The 
above  8  per  cent,  was  exactly  made  up  as  just  described.  In 
the  same  case  the  cards  realized  87  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical 
isothermal  card  having  the  same  ratio  of  expansion  and  back 
pressure,  and  this  was  fully  as  much  as  a  simple  engine  real- 
ized under  the  same  conditions.  Such  a  result  is  remarkable 
tor  a  compound  engine  even  in  stationary  service. 

This  discussion  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  compound 
locomotive  is  subject  to  losses  to  which  the  simple  engine  is 
not,  and  which  may  render  it  unfit  for  fast  woik.  Such  de- 
fects can,  however,  be  fully  overconte-by  large  and  easy  pas- 
sages, and  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  the  compound  is  fit 
onlv  for  freight  trains  is  highly  erroneous. 

I'rom  one  jioint  of  view  compound  locomotives  can  be 
divided  into  two  classes — viz.,  the  automatic,  that  starts  by 
allowing  live  steam  to  pass  to  the  large  cylinder  only  until  the 
engine  has  made  a  half  revolution  or  thereabout  ;  and  non- 
automatic  engines,  that  can  be  operated  at  will  as  simple  loco- 
motives as  long  as  desired. 

I  have  always  taken  the  position  that  the  non-automatic  en-  • 
gine  does  not  allow  the  compound  system  to  full}'  realize  its 
object,  and  that  any  locomotive  which  does  not  immediately 
become  a  com|>ound  after  making  an  initial  movement  is  to 
some  extent  a  failure. 

It  is  held  b)'  the  advocates  of  this  type  that  the  automatic 
engine  does  not  start  well,  and  that  it  cannot  pull  a  sufficiently 
heavy  train  o%-er  ruling  grades.  Neither  of  these  features  has 
come  within  my  experience,  although  that  has  been  with 
freight  trains  on  a  continuous  grade  of  96  ft.  p>er  mile,  12  miles 
long,  and  with  heavy  fast  suburton  passenger  work  with 
11  stops  in  9  miles.  It  is  no  exaggeration,  in  fact,  to  say  that 
the  starting  of  the  automatic  engine  has  been  uniformly  surtr 
than  that  of  the  simple  engine  in  this  service. 

The  point  here  considered  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
suburban  o:  elevated  railway  work,  for  here  the  compound  is 
particularly  economical  if  it  is  a  compound  frcm  the  begin- 
ning. If  it  is  a  simple  engine  for  some  little  time,  the  great- 
est part  of  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  work  which  requires 
fie4uent  starting  is  lost.    This  will  be  tefenred  to  again. 
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From  another  point  of  view,  compound  locomotives  are 
divided  into  two,  three,  or  four-cvlinder  engines.  Here  ap- 
pears a  radical  difference  in  detail,  and  one  that  must  not  be 
passed  over  without  discussion. 

Id  designing  an  engine  for  any  kind  of  work  it  is  funda- 
mental that  the  smallest  cylinders  that  will  properly  expand 
the  steam  should  be  used,  and  that  the  smallest  number  of 
cylinders  should  be  used.  By  pursuing  any  other  course 
more  cylinder,  piston,  and  piston-rod  surface  is  obtained  than 
is  necessary.  As  cylinder  condensation  is  the  greatest  of  all 
enemies  of  economy,  by  using  multiple  cylinders  we  invite 
our  greatest  enemy  to  be  always  with  us.  It  is  at  least  ap- 
proximately true  that  cylinder  condensation  is  proportional  to 
surface,  other  things  being  equal,  and  dealing  with  common 
sizes,  the  cylinder,  piston,  and  piston-rod  surfaces  of  a  four- 
cylinder  compound  engine  will  be  found  to  be  about  38  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  those  of  the  two-cylinder  type.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  four  cylinder  compound  is  therefore  very  seri- 
ously handicapped,  when  competing  with  the  two-cylinder 
compound. 

No  further  logic  should  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  four- 
cylinder  compound  cannot  be  justified  from  an  economical 
standpoint,  and  has  no  reason  for  existence  except  as  a  means 
of  producing  a  balanced  engine. 

If  a  two-cylinder  compound  requires  a  larger  low-pressure 
cylinder  than  can  be  accommodated,  two  low-pressure  cylin- 
ders can  be  used  in  its  place,  cast  together,  one  above  the 
other,  and  ^et  with  advantage  over  the  four-cylinder  engine. 

I  now  wish  to  consider  the  various  kinds  of  railway  service 
with  reference  to  the  economy  of  the  compound  locomotive. 
Assuming  that  the  compounrl  is  of  the  automatic  type,  the 
order  of  economy  is  as  follows,  the  greatest  being  first : 

Elevated  city  railway  service  ;  suburban  railway  service  ; 
freight  railway  service  ;  express  passenger  railway  service. 

The  economy  on  the  elevated  railway  is  due  to  the  great 
amount  of  starting  and  acceleration  of  trains.  The  simple 
engine  can  only  do  this  when  working  steam  at  full  stroke  or 
late  cut-oSs,  while  the  compound  engine  will  expand  the 
steam  some  two  and  one-quarter  times  when  starting,  and 
much  more  soon  afterward.  Bearing  in  mind  the  great  econ- 
omy of  steam  gained  by  the  early  stages  of  expansion,  the 
economy  of  the  compound  is  evident.  The  following  table 
shows  the  relative  values  of  a  pound  weight  of  steam  at  differ- 
ent points  of  cut-off  : 

Full  stroke 1.000 

i  "  1.659 

"  2.000 

"  2.207 

••  2.343 

"  2.435 

••  2.495 

"  2.532 

•'  2.562 

A  "  2.560 

This  table  shows  that  when  the  simple  locomotive  starts,  it 
is  using  steam  in  such  a  way  that  1  lb.  in  weight  does  work 
of  a  value  of  1,  while  the  com[K)und  obtains  from  the  same 
weight  of  steam  work  represented  by  1.659  at  least.  In  most 
cases  it  will  be  more  than  this,  say  1.768  for  2i  expansions. 

1.768  -  1 

The  saving  in  steam  is  therefore =  43  per  cent. 

1.768 
Soon  after,   the  simple  locomotive  is  expanding   the   steam 
twice  and  the  compound  fully  four  times.     The  steam  quan 
titles  are  then   1.659  for  the  simple  and   for  the  compound 

2.207  -  1.6.59 

2.207.     The  saving  in  steam  is  then =  85  per 

2.307 
cent.     The  actual  savings  made  by  some  compounds  in  ele- 
vate<i  service  show  that  these  figures  are  not  far  from  the 
truth. 

In  express  passenger  service  the  quantities  would  be  some- 
what thus  : 

2.435  -  2.207  ..V  :     •       . 

=  9  per  cent. 

2.435 

The  remainder  of  the  saving  in  steam  would  come  from  the 
other  causes  mentioned  in  this  paper,  but  chiefly  from  re- 
duced cylinder  condensation. 

If  we  add  to  this  effect  the  economy  due  to  reduced  cylin- 
der condensation,  and  diminished  election  of  sparks  from  the 
stack,  the  economy  of  the  compound  is  still  more  mark«l,  and 
it  is  evident  that  in  elevated  service  the  non-automatic  com- 
pound loses  a  great  part  of  .these  advantages. 


Following  out  this  reasoning  the  order  of  my  list  of  servic  •  s 
will  be  justified.  Unfortunately  if  the  simple  locomotive  Ui^cs 
the  upper  grades  of  expansion,  some  40  or  50  per  cent,  of  this 
steam  will  be  condensed  in  the  cylinders. 

The  saving  of  fuel  by  the  compound  locomotive  is  mate- 
rially affectra  by  its  increased  evaporation  per  pound  of  co:i!, 
which  amounts  to  some  15  per  cent.  Added  to  this  a  savin  : 
of  some  15  per  cent,  in  steam  consumption,  it  appears  an  easy 
matter  to  save  80  per  cent,  in  coal. 

In  closing,  I  desire  to  refer  to  the  claim  made  by  many  per- 
sons that  the  saving  by  compounds  is  due  to  larger  boilers  an! 
higher  pressures.  There  have  now  been  so  many  trials  of 
engines  of  both  types  with  boilers  and  pressures  the  samr. 
that  this  view  is  gradually  being  almndoned.  I  have  mysiir 
conducted  trials  of  simple  locomotives  with  pressures  of  14i< 
lbs.,  160  lbs.,  and  175  lbs.,  and  have  been  unable  to  perceive 
any  material  difference  in  water  consumption.  Perhaps  thf 
most  conclusive  trials  of  this  character  were  carried  out  by 
the  Caledonian  Railway  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  same  en 
gines  have  been  tried  with  pressures  varying  from  150  lbs.  to 
200  lbs.,  over  long  periods  in  the  same  service.  I  have  been 
informed  by  the  late  Locomotive  Superintendent  of  that  line, 
that  their  conclusion  was  that  the  most  economical  pressun- 
for  a  simple  locomotive  is  from  150  to  160  lbs. 

The  grand  fact  to  remember  in  all  of  these  considerations  is 
that  the  compound  locomotive  can  use  aa  little  as  20  lbs.  of 
steam  per  hour  per  I.H.P.,  while  the  simple  locomotive  can- 
not use  less  than  27  lbs.,  and  in  passenger  work  such  a  result 
for  the  compound  can  be  attained  by  avoiding  |a  net  loss  of 
work  between  the  cylinders. 


DISCUSSION. 


I; 


Mr.  NiehoU :  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  compound 
locomotives,  and  also  in  what  Mr.  Dean  has  said.  He  speaks  of 
the  advantage  compound  engines  have  for  elevated  service. 
They,  of  course,  appeal  directly  to  the  elevated  railway  , 
first,  from  the  practical  standpoint  of  a  lesser  amount  of 
dust  and  ashes,  smoke,  steam,  etc.,  emitted,  from  the  fact 
of  using  half  the  number  of  exhausts,  and  not  only  from 
that,  but  from  the  fact  that  these  exhausts  are  emitted 
at  considerably  reduced  pressures,  certainly  not  more  than 
one-half  that  of  simple  engines.  The  result  is  less  trouble 
to  people  alongside  of  the  road  and  less  noise.  It  might 
seem  rather  strange  that  the  subject  had  not  been  more 
generally  taken  up,  therefore,  by  elevated  railroad  [people, 
because  of  these  advantages,  in  addition  to  the  greater  ad- 
vantage of  economy  in  fuel,  which  now  has  been  thoroughly 
demonstrated  in  favor  of  the  compound  engine.  Of  cours*-, 
there  are  many  reasons  why  that  has  not  been  done.  The  same 
reasons,  I  suppose,  would  apply  to  prevent  the  adoption  of 
electricity  or  something  that  might  be  better  than  steam— that 
is,  in  other  words,  the  objection  that  it  costs  a  great  deal  to 
make  any  change  ;  and  railroad  managers,  paiticularly  ele- 
vated railroad  managers,  are  specially  conservative  in  making 
changes  of  this  kind.  In  1890,  I  think,  three  engines  out  of 
75  were  changed  from  simple  to  compound.  These  three  had 
been  wrecked.  They  were  originally  Rhode  Island  engines. 
They  were  rebuilt  by  that  works  then  and  made  compound 
engines  ;  they  have  been  in  continuous  service  ever  •since,  run- 
ning side  by  side  with  simple  engines  of  the  same  class  and 
capacity.  The  cylinders,  which  had  been  originally  11  in.  in  di- 
ameter, were  made,  on  the  high-pressure  side,  11^  in.  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  area  of  the  low  pressure  was  2.4  times  the  area  of 
the  high  pressure.  Those  engines  had  no  increase  in  boiler 
capacity,  no  increase  in  any  of  the  parts,  no  material  increase 
in  the  weights.  I  lay  stress  on  this  for  what  I  am  coming  to 
later.  The  experience  with  these  three  engines  was  so  satisfac- 
tory, for  the  reasons  spoken  of — less  vexation  to  the  passengers 
and  to  residents  along  the  line  and  decided  economy— that  it  led 
in  1892  to  the  construction  for  new  work  of  19  other  engines,  all 
of  them  two-cylinder  compounds.  16  of  them  built  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Works  and  three  built  by  the  Pittsburgh  Loco- 
motive Works  ;  the  Rhode  Island  locomotive  engines  being  the 
automatic  engines  that  Mr.  Dean  has  spoken  of— that  is, 
changing  from  simple  to  compound  ;  and  the  Pittsburgh  en- 
gines being  of  the  non-automatic  type,  requiring  to  be  changed 
from  simple  to  compound.  The  old  engines  weighed  24  or  25 
tons.  The  new  engines  were  made  Jieavier,  and  weighed  28  to 
29  tons.  This  was  done  because  we  were  determined  to  use 
five-car  trains,  and  wanted  to  make  sure  of  them  on  the  ab- 
surdly heavy  grades  which,  unfortunately,  obtain  in  all  cities. 

Now  as  to  the  result.  Some  observations  of  these  particu- 
lar engines,  made  soon  after  they  were  on— I  compare  now  the 
new  compounds  with  the  old  simple  engines— and  on  several 
runs  that  were  made,  the  average  of  these  I  give  for  the  sim- 
ple engine  drawing  a  fourcar  train  loaded.  The  starting  time 
—that  is,  from  the  time  of  getting  up  to  full  speed— averaged 
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28  riconds  ;  the  time  of  run  between  stations  at  full  speed,  44 
geooruls  ;  the  slowing  down,  18  seconds,  and  the  standing  time 
at  t'lp  stations,  11^  seconds.  For  the  compound  in  the  same 
service,  same  weight  of  train,  etc.  :  Starting  time,  88  seconds ; 
ful'  speed,  38  seconds  ;  slowing  dow^n,  21  seconds,  and  the 
gtn'tding  at  the  stations,  llj  seconds.  The  standing  at  the  sta- 
tion, simple  or  compound,  had  nothing  to  do  with  that,  because 
tli:tt  depended  more  largely  on  the  facility  for  passengers  get- 
tin  i,'  in  or  out.  The  compound  reached  full  speed  quicker 
tiiiin  the  simple.  Our  anticipation  had  been,  and  it  had  been 
preilicted  by  opponents  of  the  compound  engine,  that  there 
iriMst  be  trouble  with  compounds  in  this  respect— that  they 
would  start  more  slow!}',  and  that  they  would  come  to  a  stop 
more  slowly  than  simple  engines.  But  the  opposite  was  proven 
in  tlicse  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  we  noticed  that  the  simple 
endnes  slowed  down  in  18  seconds  and  the  compound  in  21. 
TImt  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  compound  engines 
were  heavier  than  the  simple  engines  were,  and  that  they  used 
till'  air  brakes  only,  and  had  not  the  Westinghousc  brake.  I 
tliink  it  is  entirely  attributable  to  that— that  the  engineers 
would  hesitate  with  a  heavy  train  to  slow  down  for  fear  of 
causins  disturbance  to  the  passengers.  So  that  the  advantage 
seemed  to  be  on  these  runs  on  elevated  railroad  service  just 
where  it  was  predicted  the  engine  would  not  succeed.  It  seemed 
«s  though  they  had  succeeded  to  the  fullest  anticipation.  The 
time  of  this  run,  which  was  4.22  milps,  was  22.8  minutes  for 
thp  simple  and  20.2  for  the  compound,  or  averaging  12  1  miles 
an  hour,  including  11  or  12  stops  for  the  simple  engnie  and  121 
for  the  compound.  This  speed  was  afterward  increased. 
When  that  run  was  increased  to  6  miles  it  was  determined  to 
."[•eed  the  engines  up  more,  and  an  average  of  15  miles,  includ- 
ing the  stops,  was  maintained  with  the  compound  engines,  and 
we  never  did  have  a  simple  engine  that  would  maintain  that 
I")  miles  an  hour  and  make  the  19  stops  in  the  6-mile  run. 
Tliat  is  partly  due  to  the  weight — the  compound  would  always 
ilo  it.  The  result  is  substantially  this— I  make  the  claim  mild- 
ly— I  know  that  we  are  saving  20  per  cent.  ;  and  some  claim — 
the  Rhode  Island  exjjert,  Mr.  Batcheller,  now  deceased,  who 
designed  the  engines,  claimed,  and  demonstrated  to  his  satis- 
faction, and  I  think  to  mine,  that  he  was  making  a  saving  of 
nearly  30  per  cent,  in  fuel  and  in  water  ;  but  I  claim  merely 
20  per  cent.,  and  our  average  practice  will  show  20  per  cent, 
iiiiving,  or  it  will  show  that  those  engines  are  annuallj'  saving 
20  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  engines  in  the  use  of  fuel  and 
water  ;  and  that  becomes  very  important,  particularly  on  ele- 
vated service,  where  our  fuel  and  water  approximate  to  25  per 
cent,  of  the  total  expenses  of  operation. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  criticism  made  as  to  these  engines, 
and  there  was  an  unfortunate  time  in  1893  for  the  engines, 
in  which  year  I  am  a  little  afraid  the  four-cylinder  type 
was  favored  more  than  these.  The  effect  was  that  the  whole 
of  these  19  engines  were  laid  out  of  service  for  upward  of  six 
months.  It  was  decided  that  they  were  not  satisfactory,  and 
that  they  were  giving  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  The  nature 
of  that  trouble  was  this  :  that  there  was  a  disagreeable  jolt  in 
.starting  and  stopping  those  engines,  so  as  to  disturb  persons  in 
tliejr  seats.  A  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  was  given  in 
trying  to  find  out  what  that  was  attributable  to.  I  never  was 
fully  satisfied  in  my  mind  what  the  trouble  was.  The  fact, 
liowever,  that  these  things  did  occur  led  to  careful  observa- 
tion of  it,  and  I  have  observed  the  matter  carefully  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  briefly  that  the  compound  engine  requires  a 
irreat  deal  more  care  given  to  important  details.  It  requires  a 
great  deal  more  care  and  attention  in  its  repairs,  in  keeping  iu 
order,  and  probably  considerably  more  expense  than  the  sim- 
ple engine  ;  that  it  requires— I  speak  now  of  these  two  cylin- 
iler  engines — it  requires  a  great  deal  more  care  and  skill  in  run- 
ning, particularly  in  elevated  railway  service.  I  have  setn 
runners  make  four  and  five  stops  without  disturbing  a  person 
»Qy  more  than  you  would  be  disturbed  in  silting  in  a  chair 
here,  and  then  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  stop  bring  the  train  up 
with  a  jolt  that  would  almost  throw  you  on  your  head,  show- 
ing at  once,  the  engine  being  on  the  same  run,  that  there  must 
'«  a  great  deal  of  it  in  the  individual  ninner  ;  and  that  be- 
'  ame  so  impressed  on  my  mind  that,  although  I  hesitated  a 
ong  while  about  it,  I  was  almost  determined  that  it  was  very 
largely  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  men— that  they  were  de- 
termined not  to  run  those  engines  smoothly.  That  is  a  pretty 
-evere  accusation  to  make,  I  know  ;  but  it  leads  to  this  general 
result,  from  my  standpoint :  that  I  would  not  advise  using 
'ompound  engines  in  connection  with  simple  ones,  or  the  re- 
verse, you  may  sav,  because  if  men  become  accustomed  to  one 
'ype  of  engine  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  become  reconciled  to 
;inother  type  ;  and  the  simple  engine  requires  a  little  less 
Knowledge  to  understand.  The  runner  does  not  need  to  know 
loout  the  intercepting  valve.  The  result  is,  he  avoids  it  and 
does  not  use  his  best  efforts  to  make  it  do  its  best  work.     I 


think  a  great  deal  of  our  trouble  with  compounds  has  been 
due  to  that.  I  have  never  heard  or  known  of  a  case  where  the 
three  original  compounds— changed  over,  mark  you,  from  sim- 
ple into  compound,  and  therefore  not  specially  designed  as 
compounds,  and  those  three  compounds  are  running  side  by 
side  with  the  simple  engines — I  have  never  known  or  heard  of 
a  case  in  which  those  engines  ever  jarred  a  train,  so  I  think  it 
almost  conclusive  proof  of  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Dean's  reference  to  superheating  has  a  significance,  to 
my  mind,  because  a  friend  of  mine,  quite  a  skilful  engineer  in 
the  city  and  rather  an  opponent  of  compound  principles,  said 
that  he  thought  the  steam  gap  in  the  smoke-box  of  the  two-cyl- 
inder engines  was  quite  enough  to  correspond  with  about  20 
per  cent.' gain,  and  was  disposed  not  to  ascrilje  anything  fur- 
ther to  the  compound  principle  ;  but  he  was  finally,  after  dis- 
cussion, induml  to  state  that  he  believed  that  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  about  10  per  cent.,  and  to  acknowledge 
that  there  must  be  something  like  10  or  15  per  cent,  saving  In 
the  compound  princii)le  itself  from  other  causes. 

Mr.  PUitt :  I  would  like  to  ask  for  information,  from  these 
gentlemen  who  are  familiar  with  the  compound  locomotive, 
upon  this  question  :  Given  two  roads  about  the  same  length 
but  of  very  different  characteristics — for  instance,  take  the 
Hudson  River  Road  from  here  to  Albany,  about  142  or  143 
miles,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  to  Scranton, 
about  the  same  distance,  one  being  practically  level,  and  the 
other  having  a  rise  of  somewhere  about  2,000  ft.  above  tide 
water,  besides  the  very  irregular  grade  between  here  and  the 
Summit,  the  Summit  being  about  110  miles  from  here,  and 
then  falling  1,200  ft.  into  the  valley— would  you  expect  any- 
thing like  the  same  economy  on  such  an  undulating  road  as 
you  would  on  a  road  like  the  Hudson  River  ? 

Mr.  Dean :  I  think  perhaps  I  can  say  something  on  that 
subject  I  should  not  expect  quite  the  economy  ;  only,  how- 
ever, from  one  standpoint,  and  that  is  that  the  engines  be- 
tween here  and  Scranton  would  have  to  run  down  hill  consid- 
erably, and  they  would  be  burning  coal  while  running  down 
hill,  and  therefore  they  would  not  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
saving  during  that  time.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  they 
were  climbing  the  hills  they  would  be  saving  more  than  they 
would  if  the  road  was  like  the  Hudson  River  ;  so  that  possibly 
they  might  come  to  be  saving  fully  as  much,  and  I  rather  think 
more  than  they  would  on  a  level  road,  because  the  compound 
produces  marked  saving  in  climbing  hills.  But  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad,  where  an  engine  of  my  design  is  running  up 
the  96-ft.  grade  out  of  Wilkesbarre,  the  service  is  peculiar  and 
the  saving  cannot  be  as  great  as  is  found  in  many  other  places, 
for  the  reason  that  the  engine  pushes  a  train  of  coal  cars  up  to 
the  top  of  the  grade  and  then  comes  down  empty  ;  then  turns 
around  and  pushes  another  train  up  the  grade,  so  that  in  24 
hours,  even  by  working  pretty  late  in  the  evening,  they  can 
go  up  that  hill  three  times— and  it  takes  about  an  hour  to  go 
up — and  they  would  be  saving  coal  during  three  hours — it  is 
anthracite  coal — and  burning  it  during  the  rest  of  the  24.  In 
the  actual  case  where  this  engine  was  tested  against  the  best 
simple  engine  they  had— of  course  that  is  alwaj-s  the  case  ; 
where  there  is  one  compound  it  is  always  put  against  the  best 
simple  engine — the  actual  saving  in  coal  was  a  little  over  16 
per  cent,  and  in  water  over  13  per  cent.  But  where  the  en- 
gine was  taken  down  on  another  division  which  *was  nearly 
level  the  saving  in  water  was  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Vaticlain :  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the  economy  that 
we  could  expect  from  the  compound  locomotives  operating 
under  those  conditions  would  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
manner  the  locomotives  would  be  loaded.  If  the  engines  were 
running  at  the  same  point  of  cut-off  in  both  cases,  we  would 
expect  the  same  economy  from  the  engine  so  long  as  it  was 
under  speed.  If  the  engine  were  loaded  to  its  most  economical 
point  of  cut  off  on  the  level,  and  was  using  steam  constantly 
from  one  end  of  the  road  to  another,  we  would  certainly  obtain 
a  much  better  result  on  a  level  road.  On  a  hilly  road  we 
would  have  to  load  our  engine  so  as  to  be  able  to  haul  the  train 
on  a  maximum  grade.  Therefore  on  certain  portions  of  the 
road  the  engine  would  be  operated  at  slight  disadvantages— 
that  is,  there  would  not  be  the  same  economy  as  if  the  road 
were  uniform.  In  addition  to  that,  the  drifting  of  the  locomo- 
tive would  be  simply  permitting  that  engine  to  waste  fuel  in 
order  to  maintain  the  pressure,  so  that  the  steam  would  be  avail- 
able when  they  wanted  to  make  use  of  the  engine. 

The  locomotives  upon  the  Pike's  Peak  R^lroad  were  first 
constructed  as  single-expansion  engines.  The  road  is  about  9 
miles  long.  The  maximum  grade  is  25  per  cent.  The  mini- 
mum grade  is  about  7  per  cent.  The  engines  did  fairly  good 
work.  They  were  very  well  satisfied  with  them.  But  the 
consumption  of  water  was  enormous,  and  also  the  consumption 
of  coal,  necessitating  several  stops  for  water  and  fuel,  and  pro- 
longing the  duration  of  the  trip,  so  that  the  rims  were  not  very 
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profltable.  Tlie  business  of  the  road,  however,  increased  to 
such  an  extent  tliat  it  became  necessary  to  liave  anotlicr  loco- 
motive ;  and  as  I  had  taken  the  trouble'  to  go  there  and  set  the 
single  expansions  up,  they  consulted  with  mc  as  to  what  I  thought 
would  be  the  best  type  of  engine  to  buy — whether  I  wotdd  ad- 
vise the  use  of  compound  locomotives.  I  said  I  rerlaiuly 
would,  and  that  we  would  guarantee  that  the  performance  of 
the  compound  engines  would  be  superior  to  that  of  the  singlc- 
expansioD  engines.  Under  those  conditions  we  built  them  a 
compound  locomotive  of  the  same  capacity  as  the  single-expan- 
sion engine,  and  the  economy  in  fuel  was  about  35  per  cent.— 
from  35  to  38  [>er  cent.  Tlie  consumption  of  water  was  about 
25  per  cent. — between  25  and  28  per  cent. — necessitating  one 
less  stop  for  water  and  one  less  stop  for  fuel.  The  speed  of 
the  machine  going  upthe  hill  wasalsn  increased.  We  reduced 
the  time  from  almut  two  and  one  half  hours  with  the  single- 
expansion  to  one  hour  and  50  minutes  with  the  compound  en- 
gine. This  performance  was  so  satisfactorjr  to  this  road  that 
after  one  year's  use  of  the  compound  engine  tliey  negotiated 
with  us  and  arranged  to  have  tlie  tliree  single-expansion  engines 
returned  to  the  works  and  c(mverted  into  compound  engines, 
and  now  the  road  is  operated  exrlusively  by  compound  loco- 
motives, and  they  would  have  nothing  else. 

There  is  still  another  point  in  connection  with  these  locomo- 
tives on  the  Pike's  Peak  Huad.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  get 
up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  ;  but  after  j'ou  are  up  there  it 
is  not  such  an  easj'  matter  to  come  down  again.  You  cannot 
use  ordinary  power  brakes  and  come  down  a  25-per  cent, 
grade.  It  is  simply  like  sliding  down  an  ordinary  cellar  door. 
The  manner  in  whicli  we  get  down  hill  is  to  convert  the  cylin- 
ders into  air  brake.  We  use  them  as  an  air  brake,  or  what  is 
ordinarily  termed  a  water  brake.  We  lead  a  jet  of  water  into 
the  exhaust  pivs.sages  of  the  cj'linders  and  throw  the  engine 
in  forward  motion,  and  let  it  "drift  backward  down  the  hill. 
We  have  the  exhaust  pa.ssages  piped  up  and  a  regulating  valve 
on  the  pipes,  so  that  we  can  reduce  the  air  pressiire  in  the  cj-1- 
inders  and  .steam-pipe  pa.ssages  to  any  ilesirL-d  pressure  that  we 
see  fit,  and  we  find  that  this  system  of  braking  is  very  much 
more  efTective  on  a  compound  engine  than  what  it  is  on  a  sin- 
gle-expansion. The  engineers  have  very  nuicli  greater  control 
over  their  trains  than  they  formerly  had  with  the  single- 
expansion  engines.  The  locomotives  are  four-cylinder  com- 
potmds. 

Mr.  Pliitt :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Vauclain,  when  he  gets 
ap  again,  to  explain  the  difference  lietween  the  o]>eration  of 
those  engines  coming  down  the  hill  and  the  ones  on  the  Higi 
Road,  i  noticed  a  very  different  sound  coming  down  the  Higi 
from  coming  down  Pike's  Peak.  My  recollection  i-s  that  in 
the  liigi  tliere  is  just  as  much  of  an  e.xliaust  coming  down  the 
hill  as  going  up.  one  lieing  exhausted  with  compressed  air,  the 
other  l)eing  exhiiustcd  witli  steam  ;  Imt  that  there  was  no  ex- 
haust at  ail  on  the  Pike's  I'eak  Road.  I  was  out  tliere  in  Oc- 
tober, but  I  have  not  been  on  the  Higi  since  1881,  and  I  woulil 
not  undertake  to  say  that  those  engines  are  there  now. 

Mr.  Vaurldiii  :  I  think  that  the  noise  in  the  Kigi  engines  is 
|)erhap3  due  to  letting  go  of  the  compres-sed  air  in  the  smoke- 
box.  With  the  ordinary  locomotive,  when  you  are  running 
along,  if  you  reverse  the  lever  the  engine  will  lake  in  iiir  and 
throw  it  out  again  in  the  smoke-box,  causing  a  noise  similar  to 
that  of  exhahst  steam  ;  whereas  on  our  system  of  water  brake 
we  pipe  the  exhaust  back  to  the  cab  of  the  engine  ;  we  put  a 
regulating  valve  on  there  with  a  muHler.  We  lead  the  air  out 
under  the  cab  at  the  back  end  of  the  engine  where  it  is  unno- 
ticeable  If  an j' one  sees  fit  to  ride  on  the  locomotive,  he  can 
hear  this  air  escaping  out  of  the  mufiler  very  nuielly.  They 
are  somewhat  similar  to  the  mufflers  used  on  the  elevated  loco- 
motives here  with  their  Eamcs  vacuum  brake.  But  when  it  is 
thrown  out  into  the  smoke-box  it  makes  a  noise  similar  to  the 
exhaust.  We  found  it  more  satisfactory  to  seal  the  exhaust, 
so  we  have  a  valve  which  fits  into  the  exhaust  port  :  when  the 
exhaust  is  closed  to  the  smnke  box  it  is  open  to  the  atmos- 
phere underneath,  so  that  nothing  but  good  clean  air  can  Iw 
taken  in. 

When  I  leceived  the  invitation  from  the  commitlee  to  come 
here  and  s|)eak  for  five  minutes  on  compound  locomotives,  it 
was  with  (onsiderablc  hesitation  tliut  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
come.  Being  the  patentee  of  one  of  the  most  extensively  used 
sv.slems  of  compound  locomotives  in  this  country,  I  hare  a 
slight  hesitation  in  speaking  aliout  them  iK-forc  an  association 
of  this  kind  ;  I  might  be  accused  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  advertise  my  wares.  I  naturally  am  favorable 
to  the  four  cylinder  compound.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  under- 
stand that  I  take  the  position  that  two-cylinder  compounds  are 
no  good.  I  lielieve  that  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble  that  we 
have  experienced  with  the  two-cylinder  compounds  in  locomo- 
tives in  this  country  an<l  abroad  has  tx^en  due  .somewhat  to  the 
faulty  designing  and  not  sufllcieut  engineering  skill  having 


been  spent  upon  the  designs  when  the  engines  were  work-d 
out.  In  this  country  locomotive  builders  are  apt  to  take  .,n 
order  for  a  locomotive  and  build  it  very  rapidly.  It  is  impis- 
sible  to  build  satisfactory  compounds  upon  a  basis  of  that  ki:  il 
unless  you  have  gone  through  the  experimental  period  ai.d 
understand  exactly  what  you  are  doing  and  know  just  what  'o 
use  and  where  to  use  it.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  •  f 
which  I  am  Genenil  Superintendent,  have  built  over  500  four- 
cylinder  compounds.  VVe  have  built  two  two-cylinder  com- 
pounds. When  we  first  introtluced  this  system  of  engine,  tin 
particular  style  of  valves  that  we  used  was  very  much  criMJ 
down,  and  it  was  said  that  it  would  prove  a  total  failure  ami 
would  interfere  very  much  with  what  few  chances  the  engire 
had  of  being  a  successful  compound  locomotive.  It  is  this 
one  point— the  piston  valve— upon  which  I  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Dean.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  loss  in  usirii; 
the  piston  valve  due  to  the  numerous  apertures  through  which 
the  steam  has  to  pass,  and  the  restrictions  placed  on  the  frer 
passage  of  the  steam  by  the  bridges  in  the  steam -chest,  because 
by  using  the  piston  valve  we  are  able  to  get  a  very  much 
greater  length  of  port  with  very  little  valve  friction  than  wc 
can  with  the  ordinary  slide  valve.  We  are  also  able  to  operutt 
steam  pressures  that  it  is  utterly  impos-sible  to  operate  with  tho 
ordinary  slide  valve. 

I  cannot  permit  m}'self  to  speak  of  the  numerous  two-cylin- 
der compound  locomotives  that  have  been  changed  over  to  sin 
gle  expansion  engines  ;  but  in  defence  of  the  piston  valve,  I 
must  neces.sarily  speak  of  one,  and  that  is  on  the  Northeastern 
of  England.  Mr.  T.  W.  Worsdell  was  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vocates of  two-cylinder  compound  locomotives,  and  he  built  a 
great  number  for  that  line — he  has  now  iK'cn  replace<l  by  liis 
brother.  That  railroad  has  found  it  necessary  to  change  tlios<- 
engines  to  single-expansion  engines.  These  very  two-cylinder 
compound  locomotives  are  now  being  fittal  with  single-expan 
sion  cylinders,  and  those  single-expansion  cylinders  are  being 
fitted  "with  piston-valves,  and  indicator  diagrams  taken  from 
those  locomotives  are  far  superior  to  any  indicator  diagrams  1 
have  seen  taken  from  single-expansion  locomotives  with  slide- 
valves.  If  the  length  of  port  is  sufficient,  if  the  passage  is  free 
so  as  to  reduce  the  friction  of  the  steam  in  passing  from  one  cyl- 
in<ler  to  the  other  to  a  minimum,  it  seems  to  me  it  matters  not 
whether  you  use  a  circular  valve  or  a  fiat  valve  ;  and  if  by  the 
use  of  a  circular  valve  you  reduce  your  friction  to  a  minimum, 
much  less  than  what  you  have  in  a  Hat  valve,  then,  it  seems  to 
me,  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  piston-valve  ;  and  in  a  great  many 
cases  the  piston-valve  can  be  used  where  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  attach  a  slide-valve. 

One  reason  why  we  went  into  this  system  of  conipouoding 
wits  that  we  luuf  inquired  thoroughly  into  the  two-cylinder 
system.  The  four-cylinder  system  is  used  on  the  Paris, 
Lyons  ife  Mediterranean  Rnad  in  France,  and  splendid  engines 
those  are,  but  verj' complicated.  I  was  also  in  communication 
with  Mr.  Sigmund  Cadena,  now  decea.sed.  who  was  the  C'hfrf 
.Sup«rinten«lentof  ihe  Hungarian  State  Railway  Engine  Works 
in  Huda-Pesth,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  had  fail^  utterly  to 
adapt  the  two-cylinder  compound  to  high  speed  passenger  ser- 
vice, and  had  to  resort  to  the  four-cylinder  compounds  for  the 
purpose,  and  found  them  very  satisfactory.  But  for  us  to  at- 
tempt to  build  an  American  engine,  making  it  a  four-cylinder 
compound  with  tandem  cylinders,  or  inside  cylinders  with 
crank  axles,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  would  not  have  done  at 
all  ;  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  find  a  market  for  wares 
of  that  kind.  The  idea  occurred  to  me  that  by  placing  the 
cylinders  adjacent  to  each  other — one  immediately  above  the 
oilier — and  connecting  the  two  pistons  to  a  common  cross  bead, 
supplying  steam  to  both  cylinders  by  a  single  piston  valve,  we 
could  get  very  good  results.  If  we  would  have  losses  in  some 
directions  we  would  more  than  comjiensate  for  them  by  econo- 
mies made  in  other  direclious.  There  would  be  no  alteration 
to  the  locomotives,  except  to  the  cylinders  outside  of  the 
flames  and  the  guide  and  cross  heads.  The  internal  arrange- 
ments, tlie  smoke-box,  the  links  and  every  thing  of  that  sort,  would 
be  exactly  the  same  as  on  the  single-expansion  engines.  An- 
other valuable  feature  would  be  that  it  would  lie  as  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  very  Iieavy  decapod  locomotive  engines,  weighing 
200,000  11)S..  equivalent  to  a  24  in.  X  28-in.  single-ex pan.sion 
engine,  as  it  would  be  to  an  ordinary  wliarf  rat  used  for 
street-car  service.  It  would  also  do  for  heavy  freight  ser- 
vice, and  answer  for  the  very  highest  passenger  service 
that  we  care  to  eiignge  in  in  this  country.  It  is  this  engine 
that  has  practically  brought  forth  the  very  highest  rates  of 
passenger  speed  that  we  have  had  in  this  country.  The  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Railroad  are  using  the  four  cylinder  com- 
pound exclusively  for  their  fast  Blue  Line  trains  between  Phila- 
delphia and  .lersey  City.  The  (Antral  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
are  using  the  four-cylinder  compounds  for  the  same  work  ;  and 
fearing  that  perhaps  the  efUciency  of  these  engines  was  due 
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goniewhat  to  the  design  of  the  boiler  and  other  details,  and  not 
Ui  the  compound  cylinders,  other  engines  of  the  same  type  ex- 
a<  ily,  excepting  that  the  single-expansion  »ngine  was  given 
till-  advantage  of  2  in.  larger  boiler,  were  built  and  placed  in 
the  same  service  ;  but  they  had  no  business  with  them  ;  the 
compound  engines  are  hauling  the  trains,  the  single-expansion 
engines  are  doing  other  worli. 

I  might  go  on  and  give  j'ou  numerous  illustrations  of  this 
kind.  We  have  over  500  of  these  locomotives  in  service.  We 
Imve  made  numerous  tests.  The  economy  ranges  all  the  way 
from  10  per  cent,  up  to  43  per  cent.  Wlien  you  say  43  pter  cent. , 
it  seems  lilie  a  very  high  economy  ;  but  il  is  due  entirely  to  the 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  railway  roaster  mechanic  to  outdo 
the  compound  with  his  single-expansion  engine.  In  this  case 
that  I  speak  of,  where  there  was  43  per  cent,  economy,  it  was 
on  a  grade  12  miles  long,  100  ft.  to  the  mile,  with  very  heavy 
turves.  The  engines  were  loaded  to  their  utmost  capacity  ; 
tlie  compound  locomotive,  working  full  stroke,  worked  very 
economically,  whereas  the  single-expansion  engine  worked  at 
a  very  great  disadvantage  and  not  at  all  economically.  I  might 
add  right  here  that  in  most  of  the  two-cylinder  compounds  the 
ratio  of  expansion  between  the  two  cylinders  is  from  2  to  2.5, 
very  seldom  getting  beyond  that.  I  believe  the  Pennsylvania 
has  one  compound  that  is  a  little  higher — probably  about  2.65 
or  2.70.  We  aim  at  a  ratio  of  2  8  to  3.  We  prefer  1  to  3— 
rather  1  to  2.7—2.85,  2.90,  and  up  to  3  most  all  of  our  com- 
pound engines  average,  which  gives  us  a  very  economical  ex- 
pansion of  the  steam  We  also  tind  tlie  engines  very  well 
adapted  to  elevated  railroad  service.  In  Chicago,  the  South 
Si(ie  Rapid  Transit  Cimpany,  which  runs  a  gilt-edge  high- 
speed service,  lias  45  of  tliese  compound  locomotives  in  service 
and  one  single-expansion  engine.  The  single-expansion  engine 
was  first  made  a  two  cylinder  compound  in  order  to  compete 
with  the  four-cylinder.  As  we  arc  builders  of  locomotives, 
and  there  being  no  monetary  return  tj  me  whatever  for  my 
system  of  compounds,  we  aim  to  get  the  very  best,  whetlier  it 
is  a  tour-cylinder  or  two  cylinder  compound,  or  three-cylinder 
compound  or  a  single-expansion  engine.  We  are  in  the  loco- 
motive business  and  not  in  the  compound  busine$.s.  But  tlie 
trials  of  these  engines  on  the  Chicago  South  Side  caused  the 
company  to  have  the  two-cylinder  engine  changed  to  a  single- 
expansion,  when  it  could  not  compete  as  a  two-cylinder,  and 
finally  is  used  for  switching  service  in  the  yard  and  not  run  in 
regular  train  service. 

In  coming  over  this  evening  from  Philadelphia,  I  happened 
to  ride  behmd  a  four-cylinder  compound.  We  were  a  little 
late  leaving  Philadelphia.  I  timed  tlie  train  mile  after  mile  in 
48  seconds  to  the  mile  with  five  vestibuled  cars.  It  takes  an 
extremely  good  engine  to  do  that,  especially  with  a  small  (ire- 
I)'>x  burning  antliracite  coal.  We  have  made  exhaustive  tests 
of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Wooten  fire  br)X  tilted  with 
compound  cylinders  against  the  same  engine  fitted  with  .single- 
expansion  cylinders,  and  effi'cted  an  economy  of  about  24  per 
ix-nl.  Another  feature  came  out  in  these  tiials,  and  that  «us 
that  the  compound  engine  could  burn  a  very  much  infeiior 
grade  of  fuel,  and  the  contrast  was  so  great  that  now  the  lilue 
Line  trains  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  using 
nothing  but  what  is  called  buckwheat  coal,  which  costs  the 
company  about  35  cents  a  ton,  whereas  l)efore  they  used  the 
best  quality  of  egg  coal  for  the  work.  The  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  operates  78  compound  locomotives. 

Tlie  lowest  water  rate  per  I.H.P.  that  we  have  taken  olT  has 
heen  at  very  slow  speeds— say  from  60  to  80  revolutions  per 
minute  in  freight  service  on  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  West- 
ern Road,  and  those  engines  run  as  low  as  171  lbs.  of  water 
per  I.H.P.  per  hour.  That  result  was  obtainctl.  of  course,  by 
being  able  to  get  a  very  fine  indicator  diagram  on  account  of 
speed.  There  was  very  little  loss  l)elween  the  two  cylinders, 
and  the  back  pressure  in  the  low-pressure  cylinder  was  very 
slight.  We  have  also  noted  in  these  trials  that  the  most  eco- 
nomical point  ot  cutofi  that  we  could  find  in  a  single-expan- 
sion engine  was  about  one-quarter  stroke,  and  that  was  about 
271bs.  of  Wiiterperl.II.P.  When  we  cut  off  at  half  stroke  the 
water-rate  had  very  much  increasetl,  due  to  condensation  and 
less  expansion,  and  at  the  three  quarter  stroke  it  was  very  much 
more  so.  At  shorter  cut-ofTs  the  increase  in  water  rates  was 
very  much  more  rapidly  than  when  working  beyond  one-quar- 
ter stroke.  In  the  compound  engine  we  found  a  variation  of 
about  2  lbs.  in  the  water-rate  between  three-eighths  and  three- 
quarter  cut  off  ;  so  that  the  indicator  diagram  has  proved  what 
we[founil  in  the  tests,  that  the  compound  had  a  greater  range  of 
economy — tliat  is,  it  could  be  worked  at  various  paints  of  cut- 
ofi and  still  be  a  very  economical  working  engine  ;  whereas 
tliesingle-expansian  engines  could  only  be  worked  economically 
at  one-quarter  cut-off,  and  when  you  de|iarted  from  that  you 
would  have  made  up  your  mind  "to  waste  coal  in  order  to  get 
increased  efficiency  out  of  your  locomotive. 


I  have  this  to  say  :  We  have  made  numerous  tests  of  these 
engines.  We  have  the  tests  in  printed  form,  and  any  one  who 
takes  a  sufficient  interest-in  the  matter  of  compound  engines, 
and  would  address  me  at  Philadelphia.  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  mail  him  all  the  literature  that  we  have  on  the  subject,  and 
he  could  read  it  at  his  leisure  and  digest  it. 

At  this  point.  Professor  Hutton  read  the  following  communi- 
cation on 

TWO-CYLINDKR  COMI'OINO  LOCOMOTIVES  IS  FREIGHT  SEB\1CK. 
I(Y   C.    n.    QUEREAU. 

lioad  Test  with  Dynamometer  Car. — The  following  gives 
the  principal  results  of  careful  road  tests  of  two  simple  and 
two  compound  locomotives,  made  in  freight  service,  with  a 
dynamometer  car,  water  metres,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  the 
code  adopted  by  this  society,  except  that  the  steam  calori- 
metres  use<l  were  found  defective  in  construction  and  the  re- 
sults obtained  from  them  were  not  used.  For  reasons  which 
in  no  way  affect  the  accuracy  or  reliability  of  the  results,  the 
names  of  the  railroads  owning  the  locomotives  are  not  given. 
The  averaged  results  of  the  tests  will  be  found  in  Table  I. 
The  compounds  were  of  the  two-cylinder  type,  with  a  receiver 
In  the  smoke  arch.  A  trip  consisted  of  a  run  of  117  miles 
with  28  loaded  freight  cars,  a  different  train  being  taken  each 
trip.  There  were  several  1  per  cent,  grades  each  way.  The 
same  engine  crew  handled  all  the  engines,  and  the  same 
testing  crew  of  four  persons  took  the  records.  All  springs, 
gauges,  and  water  metres  were  calibrated,  coal  from  the  same 
mine  was  used  on  all  the  engines,  and  great  pains  taken  to 
have  all  conditions  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible.  Table  A 
gives  the  principal  engine  dimensions.    _..     .      ■  '  , 

TABLE  I. 

AtSKAOED   RESUI.TS. 


Engine 

NrMBEB. 


1  Cumpound.. 
.»  .* 

3  Simple    ..  . 

4  ■•      


No.  of 
Triia. 


Dvn. 
n.P."  Hfk. 
per  Trip. 


S,t05 

1.906 
1,918 


Water  per  Djii. 
U.  P.  Hour. 


1    Hour?     "*»»<"•• 


Lb«. 
S3  7 
33.9 
38  (i 
S8.5 


Per  cent. 
102.4 
loo.n 

117.8 
1173 


ao.« 

171 

83.8 

170 

19  4 

171 

18.4 

Vi 

TABLB  .K. 

EstiTNE   I)iaiNEIION8. 


Enetne. 

Type... 


Mean     r  ti  n  n  i  n  <; 

weight,  Uw» 

Weigbl  on  driver*. . 
DJMmeti-r  of  drivers 

over  all 

C.vlinders,  in 

Valve  travel 

Valve 

Exhauft        noz/.le, 

diameter .. 

Diameter  of  boiler. 
Urme  area.  aq.  ft  .. 
Ileatins  surface, i>q. 

ft 

Tnlies 

Fire-tX)I 


Niim.'M;r  1. 
1  tf-<*\l.  Coiitp 
)  lO-wticelir. 

800.000 
118,000 

:><;■ 

19  *  .»  X  34 

Plain'bal. 

5- 
S8- 
31.3 


Niinit>er  2. 
(S-Cyl.Comp 
\     HoKiil. 

17«.000 

»8,a)0 
tir 

30  &  «»  X  84 

6- 

riajii  bal. 

4a' 
."« 

31.5 


Nnniber  3. 

K  Simple. 

'{  Mogul. 
188.000 

100  soo 

GS- 
19  X  81 

5- 
Alhui  bal. 

.:irs  ■ 
■  -mt:  .. 

•1.5 


Xmnber  4. 

1  Simple. 
~(  Conaol . 

175..S50 
101,8111) 

49- 
SOX  84 
r>u- 
Plain  bal. 

\  T 
•4.7 


l,7.Vi 
178 


1,380 

me 


1.5.% 
136 


1,.391 
ItK 


Total 1.928  I-.tOC  1  ti91  l..%55 

Miles  on  flnea     .    ..  8  000*  7,318  5.941  43,831 

Miles  on  fire-l)OX.  .  8,000»  131.383  5H,.586  l.V),:»3 

I'opareleaBi'd  at....  IS.')  Iba.  18.") lbs.  185  lbs.  185  Ib«. 

Because  of  the  great  differences  in  the  distribution  of  Ihe 
heating  surftices,  and  differences  in  their  condition  due  to 
scale  accumulaled  during  varying  periods  of  service,  as  shown 
in  Table  A,  the  evaiwrative  etlicieucies  of  the  boilers  and  Ihe 
coal  used  by  the  different  eiigiiies  are  not  comparable,  and 
are  not  shown  in  Table  I.  It,  however,  shows  that  the  con- 
ditions as  to  work  done,  speed,  and  steam  pressures,  were 
reasonably  uniform  for  the  several  engines  ;  that  the  com- 
pounds were  more  economical  than  the  simple  engines  in  the 
use  of  steam  bj'  15  i)er  cent.;  that  this  saving  was  not  due  lo 
the  use  of  higher  pressures  for  the  compounds,  and  should 
therefore  be  attribute<l  to  the  compound  principle. 

Tlie  figures  given  in  Table  I.  for  water  used  per  unit  of 
power  developed  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  the 
water  was  useil  in  hauling  the  cars.  In  Table  11.  is  given  the 
water  used  per  unit  of  power  developed  in  hauling  the  total 
load,  which  includes  the  engine  as  well  as  cars,  based  on  the 
weights  of  the  engines  and  cars.  As  the  weights  of  the  cars 
and  their  contents  were  taken  from  Ihe  stencileil  weights  on 
the  cars  and  the  bills  of  lading.  Table  II.  should  be  considered 
as  only  a  elo«o  approximation. 
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TABLX  n. 


Enoinb  Mumbbb. 


1  Compound 

8 

SSlmpl*.... 


Water  per  DrDamometer   H.P. 
Hour. 


P«r  cent. 
101.4 
100.0 
117.S 

list 


From  the  dynamometer  records  the  average  pull  for  each  en- 
gtue  for  all  its  trips  was  found,  and  indicator  cards  from  each 
engine  were  selected  which  showed  on  the  dynamometer  rec- 
ord practically  the  same  pull  as  the  average.  The  average 
indicated  water  per  I. H.P.  hour  was  then  calculated  for  each 
engine  from  these  cards.     The  results  are  given  in  Table  III. 

TABLE  in. 


BHeunt  NuXBBB. 


1  Compound 
2 

8  Simple 

4        "       .... 


Average 

Pallot 

Engine. 


8,S40 
7,S«0 

7,aeo 

7,000 


Pall  for 
Card. 


8,000 
7,1X10 
7.B0O 
6,900 


Indicated 
Water. 


18.92  I, >^ 


'  Inasmuch  as  the  indicated  water  is  a  fair  basis  on  which  to 
compare  the  elflciency  of  engines  in  expanding  the  steam 
used,  it  follows  from  Table  III.  that  the  steam  was  expanded  by 
the  compounds  U  per  cent,  more  economically  than  by  the 
simple  engines.  Table  2  shows  that  the  compounds  used 
steam  15  per  cent,  more  economically  than  the  simple  engines. 
It  would  seem  just  to  believe  that  the  difference  between 
9  per  cent.,  the  saving  of  the  compounds  due  to  better  expan- 
sion, and  15  per  cent.,  the  total  steam  economy  of  the  com- 
pounds, was  due  to  n  saving  because  of  less  cylinder  conden- 
sation. That  the  effect  of  the  receiver  in  the  smoke  arch  was 
beneficial  in  reducing  condensation  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
but  tests  of  compound  engine  2  have  shown  that  there  was  no 
superheating  of  the  steam  as  it  passed  through  the  receiver. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that,  had  the  boilers  of  the  com- 
pound and  simple  engines  been  the  same,  the  economy  of  the 
compounds  in  coal  would  have  been  at  least  as  great  as  their 
economy  in  the  use  of  steam. 

Record*  Made  in  Service.— \a  Table  IV.  are  given  results  ob- 
tained from  records  made  b^  compound  and  simple  locomo- 
tives in  regular  freight  service  obtained  from  the  roads  own- 
ing the  engines.  In  each  case  the  compound  and  simple  en- 
gines compared  were  identical  except  In  modifications  of 
cylinders  and  valve-gear  made  necessary  by  compounding  ; 
they  were  also  operated  on  the  same  divisions  and  in  the  same 
service.  The  Chicago.  Burlington  «fe  Quincy  engines  were 
run  in  the  same  pool,  each  engine  crew  taking  each  engine  in 

turn. 

TABLE  IV. 


Railroad  

C,  C,  C. 

*StL 

C.,B.  *Q.   .. 

c.  *o 

Period  covered  by  rec- 

ord*    

9  months 

1  month.  

1  year. 

Comp. 

Simple. 

Comp.    Simple. 

Comp. 

Engines  in  »ervice 

1 

12 

1 

8team  preseure,  lbs 

180 

IHO 

180  180-180 

156 

Aver,  train,  loaded  cars. 

«.7 

24.8 

81.8       2B  1 

35  1 

LIm.  coal  per  car  mile . . 
Beet  airaple coal  record. 

8.7 

4.8 

Z.tl         4.6 

8.7 

4.S 

8.85 

Bapairs  per  100  miles. . . 

$8.90 

•4.09 

• 

$1.61 

Simple. 

10 

ISO 

36.1 

4.9 

4.4 

•2.27 


As  In  Table  1,  the  simple  and  compound  engines  used  prac- 
tically the  same  boiler  pressure,  and  the  difference  in  economy 
is  due  to  the  compound  principle.  Table  IV.  shows  a  saving  in 
fuel  for  the  compounds  as  follows  : 


C,  C.  C.  ft  St.  L. 

C,  B.  A  Q. 

C.  <fcO. 

Over  aveiaee  of  all  simple  engines.            nt 
Over  best  simple  engine  record —            1^ 

89* 

aw 

15* 

16* 

The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  compound 
has  been  in  service  about  two  years  ;  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy  compound  about  four  vears  ;  and  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  compound  about  two  an(l  one-half  years. 

Table  IV.  further  shows  that  the  compounds  hauled  as 
heavy  trains  as  the  simple  engines. 

ConcliuioM.—lh.e  writer  would  draw  the  following  con- 
clusions : 
M.  There  are  compounds  in  service  which  are  more  economi- 

•  Becsnse  of  several  chanees  in  valve  gear,  and  a  wreck,  charged  to  re- 
pairs, it  would  he  very  dlfflcnlt  to  determine  the  cost  of  repairs  for  the 
C,  B.  A  Q.  compound.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  having  the  engine  in 
charge  that  her  repairs  cost  no  more  than  for  the  simple  engines,  If  as 
moca. 


cal  in  the  use  of  coal  and  water  than  simple  engines  of  the 
same  dimensions  and  doing  the  same  work  in  freight  service. 

2.  The  minimum  economy  of  the  compounds  is  not  far  from 
15  percent  It  is  probable  that  about  two-thirds  of  this  econ- 
omy is  due  to  a  better  expansion  of  the  steam,  and  about  one- 
third  to  less  loss  by  condensation. 

3.  The  compounds  have  been  in  service  too  short  a  time  to 
warrant  final  conclusions  as  to  their  cost  for  repairs,  but  the 
experience  to  date  and  theoretical  considerations  strongly  indi- 
cate that  this  item  will  be  no  larger  for  the  compounds  than 
for  the  simple  locomotives  of  the  same  dimensions  and  doing 
the  same  work. 

Mr.  Ball :  Mr.  Vauclaln  has  told  us  about  the  advantage  in 
the  piston-valve  in  the  way  of  large  port  openings  and  saving 
in  the  friction  in  the  valve  ;  but  I  do  not  rememlier  that  he 
said  anything  in  regard  to  the  question  of  possible  leakage.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  have  had  any  trouble  of  this  kind 
in  Uie  locomotive  or  not. 

Mr.  Vauelain  :  In  casting  the  cylinder  it  would  not  be  a 
wise  thing  to  cast  the  bridges  and  everything  in  the  ports  in 
the  cylinder  casting.  We  therefore  allow  the  ports  to  termi- 
nate in  this  cylinder,  and  fit  a  cast-iron  bushing  in,  carrying 
the  ports,  and  bridge  them  over.  We  do  that  on  account  of 
the  valves.  The  valve  is  fitted  with  packing  rings  just  the 
same  as  an  ordinary  piston,  and  these  packing  rings  take  the 
wear.  We  were  afraid  that  we  would  have  trouble  with  these 
valves  ;  but  having  had  several  years'  experience  with  West- 
inghouee  stationary  engines,  both  compound  and  single  expan- 
sion, we  were  brave  enough  to  start  out  and  put  piston-valves 
in  locomotives.  We  have  never  had  a  bit  of  bother  with  steam 
engines  running  with  packings  of  that  type.  The  rings  are 
ordinary  cast-iron  rings  sprung  into  position,  so  that  when  they 
feel  the  push  they  come  together  within  one-sixty-fourlh  of  an 
inch.  The  bottom  of  the  casting  has  a  wide  bridge  on  which 
the  ring  abuts  in  the  centre,  so  that  as  the  ring  wears  it  gradu- 
ally moves  around  a  trifle.  We  were  afraid  that  these  bridges 
would  wear  the  rings  in  grooves,  and  the  rings  did  wear  in 
grooves  in  some  cases.  We  found  that  where  they  did  so 
wear  it  was  on  engines  that  were  used  in  drifting  down  heavy 
grades  and  not  permitted  to  run  at  full  stroke  or  run  partially 
in  the  cut-off,  the  reversing  lever  pushed  out  slightly,  which 
caused  them  to  suck  in  dirt  and  cut  out  the  rings  of  the  low- 
pressure  valve.  By  putting  larger  relief  valves  on  this  engine 
and  keeping  the  sparks  from  being  drawn  into  the  valve  chest 
we  entirely  did  away  with  that  cutting. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad, 
and  asked  Mr.  Soule  how  soon  he  thought  that  he  would  have 
to  renew  some  of  his  bushings.  He  has  some  large  engines 
there  that  we  built  three  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  we 
have  concluded  to  enlarge  the  valves  1  in.  on  that  size  of  en- 
gine. I  advise<l  him  to  rebore  the  cylinder  and  put  in  a  larger 
bush.  He  remarked  that  he  would  when  these  bushings  gave 
him  trouble  ;  that  he  was  very  much  disappointed  ;  that  he 
had  looked  for  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  these  piston- valves, 
and  that  they  had  given  him  less  trouble  than  the  slide-valves. 

The  Pretident :  You  spoke  of  being  able  to  use  higher  boiler 
pressure  with  the  piston-ralves  than  without.  What  is  the 
highest  pressure  you  have  used  T 

Mr.  Vauelain :  Two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  is  the 
highest  pressure  we  have  used.  This  point  was  brought  out 
on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Road  in  this  country, 
and  in  England  it  was  found  that  at  170  lbs.  they  had  reached 
the  limit  for  slide-valve  service  ;  but  after  they  got  beyond  175 
Itis.  they  had  trouble  with  the  valve  getting  dry  and  cutting. 
On  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  we  built  them  some 
engines  180  lbs.  pressure  single  expansion,  and  also  one  com- 
pound ;  the  compound  showed  an  average  fuel  economy  for 
the  entire  year  of  about  17  per  cent,  running  against  those  en- 
gines. Mr.  Barr,  who  is  very  glad  to  find  out  if  there  is  any 
economy  in  an  engine,  whether  it  is  compound  or  single  expan- 
sion, thought  that  perhaps  by  running  his  single-expansion 
engines  at  200  lbs.  pressure  he  would  get  just  as  good  results 
as  with  the  compound.  The  compound  was  running  at  200 
lbs.  They  increased  the  pressure  on  the  compound  from  180 
Ills,  to  200  lbs.  on  account  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinders 
being  slightly  under  what  the  cylinder  power  was  on  the  sin- 
gle-expansion engine,  and  as  the  boiler  had  been  built  for  200 
lbs.  on  I)oth  classes,  they  screwed  down  the  safety-valves  and 
let  the  single  expansion  run  at  180  lbs.  and  the  compound  at 
200  lbs.  When  the  single  expansion  was  put  up  to  200  lbs., 
they  found  no  end  of  trouble  ;  their  valves  got  dry,  and  after 
several  months'  experimenting,  I  think  that  Mr.  Barr  succeeded 
in  balancing  the  valve,  or  getting  it  so  that  it  gave  him  very 
good  satisfaction — at  least  he  thought  so;  but  other  things 
came  into  play.  He  found  that  there  was  a  loss  of  economy 
by  Increasing  tne  single-expansion  engine  to  200  lbs.,  and  they 
put  it  back  to  180  lbs. 
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We  have  run  235  miles  with  a  pint  of  cj'linder  oil,  in  high- 
speed passenger  service,  burning  the  very  worst  kind  of  fuel, 
•Khich  is  bituminous  coke.  The  grit  and  dirt  from  coke,  if 
drawn  into  the  cylinders,  cut  them  like  emery.  We  built  an 
cnirine  for  the  World's  Fair,  called  the  Columbia,  with  7-ft. 
driving-wheels,  of  decidedly  new  type  for  this  country.  The 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  are  the  only  road  using  them.  They 
hiive  a  two-wheel  pony  truck  in  front.  The  driving-wheels  are 
in  the  centre  of  the  engine,  and  a  trailing- wheel  back.  This 
engine  ran  from  Washington  to  Jersey  City  on  one  tender  load 
of  c-oal  and  one  pint  of  lubricating  oil,  and  there  was  still  some 
lubricating  oil  left  in  the  lubricator  when  we  got  there. 

The  Prendent :  1  think,  Mr.  Vauclain,  if  you  will  excuse 
me  for  saying  so,  that  your  comparison  of  the  200  lbs.  pressure 
of  the  simple  engine  compared  with  the  compound  is  liable  to 
l(e  misleading,  l^cause  in  the  compound  engine  you  have  the 
pressure  divided  half  and  half  between  the  two  cylinders,  while 
tlie  low-pressure  cylinder  would  not  have  more  than  the  receiver 
jircssure  on  the  back  of  its  valve  on  the  other  side  ;  and  al- 
though there  is  220  lbs.  on  the  top  of  the  valve,  there  would  be 
ul>out  half  of  that  under  the  valve  in  the  receiver,  so  that  the 
difference  would  be  considerably  less  than  in  an  ordinary  sim- 
ple engine.  So  I  rather  fail  to  see  why  a  compound  engine 
could  not  carry  220  lbs.  .with  a  slide-valve  as  well  as  the  sim- 
ple engine  could  carry  150  or  160  lbs. 

I  think  it  no  more  than  right  to  explain  that,  although  I  am 
in  the  chair,  I  may  have  had  experience  in  the  matter  that  may 
l>e  of  benefit  to  the  fraternity  at  large  that  might  not  come  in 
in  any  other  way.  I  happen  to  know  of,  and  have  been  inter- 
ested personally  in,  the  testing  of  a  compound  engine  recently 
which  carried  220  lbs.  of  steam  with  the  ordinary  slide-valves 
balanced  in  the  usual  way.  Part  of  the  time  they  had  the 
American  balance  and  part  of  the  time  the  Richardson  balance. 
The  ports  were  23  in.  long  ;  and  that  engine  carried  for  one 
month,  under  very  severe  service,  220  lbs.  boiler  pressure,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  the  time,  200  lbs.  But  I  made  a  particu- 
lar point  of  examining  the  valves  to  see  if  the  faces  stood  the 
wear  well— and  they  did.  There  was  no  appreciable  cutting 
of  the  faces  at  all,  and  it  was  concluded  that  that  pressure  was 
not  excessive  for  that  type  of  valve  in  that  case.  I  only  men- 
tion that  as  a  piece  of  information  that  ought  to  go  side  by  side 
with  the  statements  of  Mr.  Barr's  experience  with  the  other 
engine. 

Mr.  Durfee :  I  would  like  to  make  some  inquiry  as  to 
whether  any  of  the  bars  dividing  the  ports  on  compound  or 
other  engines  using  piston-valves  have  been  made  inclined  to 
the  axes  of  the  cylinders.  Some  years  ago,  on  the  Edinburgh  & 
Glasgow  Railway,  there  were  some  very  large  engines  built 
with  piston- valves,  and  the  ports  of  those  engines  were  that 
way—  the  bars  dividing  the  ports  were  placed  at  an  angle,  so 
that  they  did  not  have  any  effect  of  grooving  the  piston - 
valves.  I  do  not  know  that  that  construction  is  in  use  at  all 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  V'luchnn  :  We  have  made  probably  a  hundred  bushings 
of  that  sort ;  and  we  think  that  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  c*ioice. 
The_  angular  bridge  may  wear  the  ring  much  better  than  the 
straight  bridge.  But  the  straight  bridge  gives  sufficient 
satisfaction,  and  is  very  much  more  easily  made,  and  you  are 
less  liable  to  break  the  bushing  forcing  it  in  with  a  straight 
bridge  than  with  an  angular  bridge.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  we  adhere  to  the  straight  bridge.  But  for  any  one 
desiring  such  a  bridge,  we  are  happy  to  put  in  the  angular 
bridge  and  bushing. 

Mr.  Dean :  1  have  had  something  over  three  and  one-half 
years'  experience  now  with  the  compound  locomotive  carrying 
no  less  than  180  lbs.  of  steam,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  time  car- 
rying 195  lbs.  While  the  engine  had  been  in  service  three  and 
one-half  years,  the  slide-valves  had  never  been  taken  out  of 
the  chests,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  doing  it.  Recently, 
however,  Mr.  Henney,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Lauder  on  the  Old 
Colony  system,  desirmg  to  ascertain  independently  the  relative 
merits  of  the  compound  engine  and  the  simple  one,  has  had  the 
compound  engine  taken  into  the  shop,  and  also  the  simple  en- 
gine, and  both  engines  are  being  put  into  the  very  best  possi- 
ble condition.  Whether  it  was  known  that  anything  was 
wrong  or  not,  no  chances  were  taken  ;  so  that  the  valves 
were  taken  out  of  the  chests  with  the  idea  of  facing  off  the 
Valve  seats  and  valves  of  the  compound  engine.  When  they 
were  taken  out  after  three  years  of  service,  the  foreman  of 
the  shop  was  quite  undecided  whether  it  was  best  to  face  off 
those  valve  seats  or  not.  But  I  finally  told  him  that  we  had 
better  have  everything  as  good  as  we  could  have  it,  because 
this  was  a  very  important  test— it  was  to  convince  a  sceptic. 
The  valves  and  the  valve  seats  were  simply  admirable  after 
this  long  term  of  service.  Not  only  is  this  the  fact,  but  in 
running  the  engine  the  engineer  can  take  hold  of  the  lever 
with  his  left  hand  and  move  it  when  steam  is  on  j  ust  as  easily 


as  not.  There  is  very  substantial  evidence  that  a  slide-valve 
with  the  Richardson  balance  is  perfectly  satisfactory  in 
pressures  above  180  lbs. 

Mr.  Bishop :  The  greatest  trouble  we  have  had  with  the 
Webb  compound  is  teing  unable  to  start  the  low-pressure  cyl- 
inder of  the  front  pair  or  wheels.  The  valve  motion  was  run 
with  the  link  motion  and  two  eccentrics,  and  that  was  after- 
ward changed  to  a  loose  eccentric,  with  a  step  for  forward  and 
back  motion  ;  so  of  course  the  engine  would  have  to  be  started 
before  the  eccentric  would  come  to  a  start  governing  either  mo- 
tion. So  in  backing  up  to  the  train  the  eccentric  was  set  for 
the  back  motion,  and  unless  you  started  the  train  the  back 
wheels  would  go  forward  and  the  forward  pair  of  wheels 
would  go  backward,  and  of  course  it  was  impossible  to  make 
any  progress  ;  and  if  the  low-pressure  wheels  happened  to  get 
on  the  centre,  the  receiver  would  fill  up  and  no  progress  would 
be  made  in  any  direction,  so  that  it  was  found  to  be  almost  im- 
possible to  use  it  on  any  of  our  trains,  and  it  has  been  out  of 
service  most  of  the  while.  I  think  that  the  valve  motion  on 
that  engine  was  in  very  bad  shape.  I  saw  some  indicator  cards 
from  the  engine  which  showed  excessive  back  pressure  in  the 
high-pressure  cylinders,  and  that  the  valves  were  not  square  ; 
so  that  perhaps  that  would  account  for  not  being  able  to  get  a 
speed  or  much  over  60  miles  per  hour  out  of  the  engine  ;  the 
engine  was  very  rough  riding  and  had  a  very  jerky  motion. 

Mr.  Forney :  I  have  listened  to  the  discussion  this  evening 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest ;  but  it  has  been  all  one-sided,  and 
I  think  there  are  some  things  that  might  be  said  with  reference 
to  the  question  that  have  not  been  said.  Of  course,  for  any 
one  to  come  to  a  meeting  of  mechanical  engineers  with  the 
statement  that  you  cannot  save  fuel  with  a  compound  loco- 
motive would  l>e  to  talk  nonsense.  But  there  is  a  decided 
difference  Ijetween  saving  fuel  and  in  saving  money  in 
locomotive  service.  I  have  no  doubt,  either,  that  in  certain 
kinds  of  service  the  economies  which  have  been  reported 
here  this  evening  can  be  gained  with  the  compound  loco- 
motive ;  but  that  is  a  very  different  question  from  the 
economies  which  can  be  gained  in  the  average  service  which 
must  be  i)erform«3  on  railroads.  I  remember,  not  a  great 
while  ago,  seeing  the  report  of  the  performance  of  a  compound 
locomotive,  setting  forth  the  advantages  which  were  gained 
and  the  saving  in  the  fuel.  Un  investigation  it  was  found  that 
that  locomotive  was  used  on  a  heavy  mountain  grade  where 
there  was  a  continuous  hard  pull,  and  on  which  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  work  a  simple  engine  at  full  stroke  all  the 
way  up  to  get  the  best  results.  Of  course  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  compound  showed  an  enormous  saving  of  fuel. 
But  the  railroads  of  the  country  generally  are  not  composed  of 
continuous  up-hill  grades,  so  that  if  that  engine  had  been  run- 
ning over  the  whole  length  of  the  line  of  road  on  which  this 
test  had  been  made,  the  saving  would  have  been  very  diflerent 
from  that  which  was  shown.  I  also  saw  a  report  of  one 
or  two  compound  locomotives  in  which  there  is  a  comparison 
made  of  the  average  peiformance  of  10  engines  on  two  differ- 
ent roads.  Now,  on  making  a  comparison  with  the  simple  en- 
gines it  was  found  that  the  difference  between  the  performance 
of  the  best  simple  engine  and  the  worst  simple  engine  in  those 
10  was  considerably  greater  than  the  difference  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  compound  and  the  average  of  the  simple  engines. 
In  other  words,  it  makes  a  very  great  difference  whether  you 
compare  a  good  compound  engine  with  the  performance  of  a 
poor  simple  engine.  I  think  in  a  great  many  of  the  tests  which 
have  been  made  thus  far  with  compound  engines,  they  have 
had  counsel  for  its  side.  They  have  had  friends  who  were 
interested  in  producing  the  very  best  results  for  the  com- 
pound engine  in  the  test.  But  the  simple  engine  has  gone 
into  the  test  without  such  friends.  Some  time  ago  a  test 
was  made  by  Mr.  Webb,  of  the  London  &  Noith western 
Railroad,  with  one  of  his  compounds  of  the  Greater  Britain 
type.  The  report  of  the  performance  of  that  engine,  the 
figures  of  which  I  have  not  with  me  and  do  not  remember, 
were  the  most  remarkable  that  had  ever  been  shown  up  to 
that  time.  About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  made  a  test  of  one  of  his  engines  of  the 
celebrated  No.  999  class,  and  in  that  test  he  produced 
somewhat  better  results  than  Mr.  Webb  ptoduced  with 
his  compound.  In  that  case  Mr.  Buchanan  was  interest- 
ed in  producing  the  very  best  results  with  his  simple  engine, 
whereas,  if  Mr.  Webb's  engine  had  been  tested  with  some 
other  simple  engine  and  under  circumstances  where  no  one 
was  interesteQ  in  producing  the  best  results,  the  case  might 
have  been  very  different.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Master 
Mechanics'  Association,  during  the  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  simple  and  compound  engines,  a  member  got  up  on 
the  floor  and  stated  that  it  was  a  most  remarkable  thing  that 
you  could  get  no  one  to  come  on  the  floor  of  the  A8so<-iation 
and  say  anything  which  seemed  to  be  derogatory  to  the  com- 
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pound  engine  ;  but  if  you  went  out  on  the  Veranda  of  the  hotel 
and  sat  down  in  private  conversation  with  the  members,  be 
found  a  great  many  bitter  enemies  of  the  compound  system. 
If  you  will  go  around  the  country  you  will  find  there  is  an 
immense  difference  of  opinion  among  people  best  able  to  form 
an  opinion  witli  reference  to  the  question  of  the  relative  econ- 
omy of  the  two  classes  of  engine.  I  was  in  correspondence  a 
short  time  ago  with  a  gentleman  who  has  abundant  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  information,  who  is  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  he  wrote  me  that  exactly  the  same  condition  of 
thmgs  existed  there  ;  that  the  locomotive  superintendents  of 
European  railroads  were  very  much  divided,  and  that  it  was 
difficult  to  say  on  which  side  the  preponderance  of  sentiment 
lay.  The  fact  which  was  related  here  this  evening,  that  on 
the  London  »fc  Northeastern  they  were  changing  some  of  the 
compound  engines  into  simple  engines,  is  also  significant.  My 
mind  is  still  undecided  in  reference  to  this  question.  I  think 
the  probabilities  are  that  for  certain  liinds  of  service  tlie  com- 
pound engine  will  be  found  ultimately  to  be  the  most  economi- 
cal engine,  but  for  much  of  the  service  of  railroads  I  think  it 
is  still  questionable.  There  was  a  good  deal  said  this  evening 
by  Mr.  Nichols  with  reference  to  the  economy  of  compound 
locomotives  on  elevated  railroads.  Now,  if  all  the  advantages 
stated  here  this  evening  are  true,  if  there  are  no  drawbacks 
to  those  advantages,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  managers  of 
the  elevated  railroads  of  New  York  must  be  a  blooming 
set  of  idiots  (laughter)  not  to  adopt  compound  engines 
as  early  as  possible.  It  was  also  said  here  this  evening 
by  the  same  gentleman  that  compound  engines  must  be 
kept  in  a  better  state  of  repair  than  simple  engines  ;  they 
must  be  run  more  carefully  than  simple  engines.  Another 
gentleman  said  that  in  order  to  pull  the  maximum  train  on  a 
heavy  grade  it  was  necessary  to  work  compound  engines  sim- 
ple. Those  are  very  important  facts.  If  you  are  obliged  to 
keep  a  compound  engine  in  better  repair  than  a  simple  engine, 
that  militates  against  the  compound  system.  If  you  are 
obliged  to  have  a  superior  class  of  men  to  run  the  compound 
engines,  and  if  your  compound  engines  will  not  pull  your 
tram  at  the  point  of  maximum  grade  in  going  up  a  hill,  those 
are  serious  questions.  There  is  also  this  fact :  Compound 
engines  certainly  do  cost  more  than  simple  engines.  It  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  precisely  what  that  difference 
of  cost  is.  It  is  also  another  fact  tliat  a  compound  engine 
weighs  considerably  more  than  a  simple  engine.  Now,  if 
I  were  called  upon  to  design  a  simple  engine  to  run  in  com- 
petition with  a  compound,  I  should  be  very  careful  to  take 
that  excess  of  weight  which  now  goes  into  the  cylinders  and 
steam-pipes  and  valves  and  various  fittings  and  put  it  into  the 
boiler,  so  as  to  have  it  larger,  and  in  that  way  increase  tlje 
economy  in  the  Iwiler  itself.  Now,  the  fact  that  the  com- 
pound system  implies  more  weight  is  to  that  extent  a  disad- 
vantage of  the  compound  system,  and  I  think  that  if  these 
things  are  taken  into  consideration  we  would  be  obliged 
to  hold  our  opinion  somewiiat  in  suspense  for  the  present 
before  we  come  to  any  sweeping  conclusions.  As  I  said  be- 
fore, I  believe  that  for  certain  kinds  of  service  the  compound 
locomotives  would  be  found  to  be  the  most  economical  and 
the  most  efficient :  but  I  believe  tiiat  thus  far  we  ought  to 
bring  in  a  Scotch  veniict  of  "  it  has  not  been  proven." 

The  PraUUnt :  In  what  I  have  to  say  I  am  entirely  disinter- 
ested. I  am  not  connected  in  any  way  at  present,  nor  likely 
to  be,  with  any  concern  building  compound  engines  or  locomo- 
tives. What  1  will  state  will  t>e  simply  from  mv  experience 
as  an  engineer  at  a  time  when  I  did  have  to  do  with  compound 
engines.  Mr.  Forney's  criticism  as  to  the  increased  weight  of 
the  compound  engine  refers  simply  to  the  difference  of  weight 
in  cylinders  which  puts  a  little  more  weight  on  the  front  truck. 
But  the  difference  of  weight  he  finds  is  really  in  the  boiler. 
The  compound  engine  can  utilize  a  boiler  of  higher  power  to 
more  advantage  than  the  simple  engine,  for  which  reason  it  is 
perfectly  fair  to  give  the  compound  engines  the  higher  boiler 
power.  That  puts  more  weight  on  the  wheels.  In  the  com- 
pound engine  of  what  I  think  I  may  be  excused  for  saying 
is  the  latest  type,  there  is  always  reserved  the  possibility  of 
throwing  that  engine  into  a  simple  engine  whenever  the  ser- 
vice requires  it — that  is,  to  turn  the  engine  into  a  simple  en- 
gine and  get  about  25  per  cent,  more  power  to  cover  emergen- 
cies. In  that  way  the  weight  of  the  train  cim  be  increased 
when  there  is  a  number  of  points  wliere  the  grade  is  so  heavy 
that  it  would  limit  the  average  train,  and  the  engine  would  be 
pulling  under  its  proper  load.  That  limits  a  simple  engine  ;  and 
it  is  perfectly  legitimate  that  the  compound  engine  should  take 
advantage  of  its  capabilities  of  being  able  to  overcome  that  by 
a  sudden  burst  of  power.  While  that,  of  course,  would  use  a 
little  more  steam  than  the  compound  engine  would  use  for  the 
time  being,  it  enables  the  engine  to  carry  a  higher  average 
amount  of  tonnage,  and  the  slight  waste  of  steam  is  more  thaa 


overcome  by  the  increased  tonnage  for  the  rest  of  the  trip. 
That  is  one  of  the  advantages  that  legitimately  belong  to  thi 
compound  engine  of  the  type  that  has  taken  advantage  of  al! 
the  possibilities  that  lie  within  the  limit  of  the  compound  sys- 
tem. In  regard  to  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  compound  en- 
gine, I  think  if  Mr.  Forney  had  ridden  on  as  many  engines  a> 
some  of  us  have  who  have  been  trying  to  introduce  compound 
engines,  he  would  find  that  the  prejudice  is  exactly  the  other 
way— that  the  compound  engine  has  no  friends  except  the  man 
in  charge  from  the  works,  whereas  the  simple  engine  ha.s 
friends  on  every  one  of  i\\e  railroads.  Wliatever  advantage 
the  compound  engine  shows  is  in  spite  of  the  greatest  amount 
of  opposition  that  an  engine  could  possibly  have.  But  the  olt- 
ject  of  these  meetings  ought  to  be  to  bring  out  both  sides  of 
such  questions,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
this  has  been  the  case  to-night.  There  has  been  no  effort  on 
anybodv's  fmrt  to  make  out  the  compound  engine  to  be  any 
better  than  it  really  is.  The  tests  given  have  given  both  sides. 
The  conditions  have  been  as  nearly  similar  as  they  could  pos- 
sibly) be  made  in  testing  the  two  types,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  any  one  could  state  at  this  day  that  preju- 
dice is  in  favor  of  the  compound  engine,  because  the  com- 
pound engine  is  a  new  thing,  and,  as  Mr.  Nichols  said,  is  bein<,' 
introduced  against  the  conservative  ideas  of  the  powers  that 
be.  So  that  when  a  compound  engine  comes  on  a  road  it  has 
to  labor  against  all  the  disadvantages  that  Mr.  Forney  seems 
to  think  the  simple  engine  has.  In  spite  of  that,  we  find  that 
the  compound  engine  to-day  is  gaining  ground  instead  of  los- 
ing it.  Of  course  the  original  types  of  compound  engines 
were  very  faulty.  I  think  you  will  find  that  every  improve- 
ment in  machinery  has  been  gradual,  and  mistakes  have  been 
made  ;  but  if  you  will  take  some  of  the  later  engines,  where 
people  have  availed  themselves  of  the  experience  of  those  who 
have  gone  before,  you  will  find  that  those  engires  have  l)een 
unqualified  successes  in  every  instance.  I  could  name  en- 
gines of  certain  classes  that  have  been  invariably  successful, 
and  in  whose  favor  at  the  meeting  of  the  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  last  year  the  verdict  was  universal. 

Mr.  YerreU:  Can  Mr.  Vauclain  give  me  any  figure  as  to  the 
cost  of  repairs  of  any  one  or  of  all  of  these  engines  that  are  on 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Road,  drawing  its  fast  Blue  Line 
trains?  I  think  that  would  be  an  additional  point  on  which 
we  might  very  readily  gain  information. 

Mr.  Vauelaiii:  I  believe  that  the  repairs  to  the  compound 
engines  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  are  about  75 
per  cent,  to  80  per  cent,  of  what  the  repairs  cost  on  the  single- 
expansion  engines.  On  the  passenger  engines  there  is  very 
much  better  than  that,  probably  not  over  60  per  cent,  of  what 
the  single  engines  cost  them  for  repairs  in  hauling  the  same 
service.  -  That  is  not  due  entirely  to  the  compound  engines. 
The  compounds  have  a  slight  advantage  over  the  single- 
expansion  engines  by  having  a  little  larger  wheel,  and  we 
look  in  compound  engines  for  the  same  repairs— about  the 
same  repairs  as  we  have  in  single-expansion  engines.  We  look 
for  a  saving  in  boiler  repairs— very  much  so.  In  cylinder  re- 
pairs we  look  for  an  increased  amount  of  repairs,  due  to  having 
four  pistons  to  take  care  of  in  place  of  two.  Mr.  Soule,  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western,  kept  a  record  of  this,  I  believe,  and  found 
that  the  total  cylinder  repairs  to  an  engine  did  not  exceed  5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  repairs  ;  and  as  I  told  him  that  I  would  con- 
cede him  twice  the  cylinder  repairs  to  the  compound  as  he  had 
to  the  single  expansion — it  would  not  make  any  great  figure 
in  the  comparison  of  repairs — whereas  the  boiler  repairs  were 
less  in  a  very  much  greater  proportion.  We  think  that  the 
compound  locomotives  would  require  about  the  same  repairs 
as  the  ordinary  single-expansion  engines  ;  under  certain  condi- 
tions it  would  be  less,  and  very  exceptionally  greater — due  to 
some  carelessness,  perhaps,  if  it  were  greater.  I  might  say  in 
this  connection  that  I  have  had  to  father  the  four-cylinder 
compound  as  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  being 
the  patentee  of  it.  I  have  been  in  all  sorts  of  service  with  it. 
I  have  had  to  meet  the  most  earnest  competition  on  the  part  of 
railroad  companies  with  single-expansion  engines.  I  heartily 
endorse  everything  Mr.  Davis  has  said.  "Tlie  very  highest 
economics  that  we  have  had  with  compound  engines  have  been 
obtained  really  competing  with  single-expansion  engines  that 
were  specially  groomed  and  superintended  and  looked  after  by 
the  railroads  in  order  to  knock  out  the  compound  locomotive. 
Where  the  engines  were  taken  and  properly  treated,  and  as 
much  care  bestowed  on  one  as  the  other,  we  have  had  about 
the  minimum.  The  minimum  economy  we  have  effected  has 
been  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Road  ;  and  I 
think  if  we  ever  had  fair  treatment  on  a  railroad  we  had  it  on 
that  one,  and  that  engine  ran  against  simple  engines  carrying 
180  lbs.  of  steam  pressure  instead  of  160  llw.  We  have  found 
very  high  economies  in  running  against  140  lbs.  in  place  of 
180  lbs.     I  acknowledge  the  fact  that  I  have  had  a  great 
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dcHl  of  grief  in  connection  witli  compound  engines  ;  it  is  a 
bnby,  and  at  tliis  present  time  we  have  not  been  building  com- 
pounds for  60  years  as  we  liave  single-expansion  engines.  We 
do  not  know  all  the  tricks  in  order  to  get  additional  advan- 
tatres ;  but  we  are  rapidly  learning  them,  and  while  I  have 
hail  a  great  deal  of  grief  over  a  great  number  of  sick  children, 
I  have  never  had  yet  had  to  mourn  over  a  corpse. 


THE  CURVE  OF  LEAST  RESISTANCE  IN  WATER 
AND  IN  AIR. 


By  Mektt  Moulton,  8.B.,  Newport  News,  Va. 


The  following  report  of  a  series  of  very  ingenious  experi- 
ments, to  determine  the  forms  of  least  resistance  in  air  and 
water,  have  been  made  at  Newport  News  recently.     We  hope 


The  first  experiment  with  ice  in  water  was  performed  on 
March  10,  1895.    It  will  give  a  good  idea  of  all  the  others. 

The  block  of  ice  was  just  9  in.  square  by  2  ft.  long,  and 
weighed  90  lbs.  In  order  to  tow  it,  a  wire  encircled  the  ice 
lengthwise  (a  deep  saw-cut  holding  it  in  place).  This  idea 
was  unfortunate,  as  the  ice  melted  faster  at  the  wire.  In  all 
the  succeeding  experiments,  however,  a  small  wooden  rod 
was  frozen  in  at  the  proper  place,  and  the  towing-wire  fast- 
ened at  the  end.  The  first  result  after  towing  the  ice  20  min- 
utes, until  it  had  shaped  itself  according  to  the  wave  it  dis- 
placed, was  very  interesting  and  satisfactory,  notwithstanding 
the  roughness  of  the  model  formed.  The  under  part  or  keel 
sweeps  in  one  gradual  curve  from  the  bow  almost  to  the  stem. 
The  stern  in  itself  ia  unique,  curving  up  rather  suddenly  and 
bending  forward. 

From  the  sides  very  little  seems  to  have  been  taken  away, 
which  proves  unquestionably  that  the  displacement  waves  are 
caused  almost  entirely  by  the  bottom. 
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MODEL  A.    RECTANQULAB  OUTLINE  INDICATES  ORIGINAL  BLOCK  OK  ICE,  HEAVT  LINES  THE  REMAINING  MODEL.   SCALE,  ij  SIZE. 


MODEL  B.    KKCTANQULAR  OUTLINE  INDICATES  ORIGINAL  BLOCK  OF  ICE,  UEAVY  LINES  THE  REMAINING  MODEL.    SCALE.  %  SIZE, 


in  the  near  future  to  give  fuller  particulars  of  the]results  of 
these  investigations. 

_  The  idea  of  the  experiments  to  find  the  curve  of  least  re- 
."<i8tance  in  water  and  in  air  was  to  use  the  friction  of  the 
medium  itself  (water  or  air)  to  shapn;  the  model.  In  water, 
••locks  of  ice  of  various  sections  and  lengths  were  used.  In 
air.'waxfcylinders  of  various  lengths  and  sections  were  held 
in  currents  of  hot  air. 


Curious  features  are  the  almost  straight  sides  and  the  s^juare 
section  of  the  remaining  ice.  The  forward  end  of  the  deck  is 
neatly  rounded,  and  deck  and  keel  meet  forward  in  a  point. 
The  after  end  is  also  rounded,  but  is  flooded  by  the  curling 
back  of  the  returning  waters.  When  the  ice  was  taken  out  it 
weighed  14  lbs.  The  temperature  of  the  water  remained 
constant  at  40°  F.,  and  of  the  air  at  41°  to  42°  F. 

Tbe  pull  on  the  ice  was  carefully  measured,  and  gradually 
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decreased  from  6  lbs.  to  1  lb.  The  largest  section  was  re- 
duced by  one  half  at  the  finish. 

The  model  was  then  taken  from  the  water  and  pressed  into 
a  box  of  prepared  plaster  uf  Paris,  and  the  mould  thus  formed. 
Two  hours  later  the  ice  could  be  removed,  and  a  perfect 
mould  remained.  A  cast  was  taken  ,  this  was  templeted  and 
the  lines  were  carefully  drawn. 

All  the  experiments  gire  very  nearly  the  same  lines,  more 
or  less  smooth  according  to  the  section  of  the  block.  Blocks 
of  all  sections  were  used,  beginning  with  square  blocks  2  to 
4  ft.  long  (4  ft.  preferred)  by  9  in.  square  ;  then  blocks  of 
circular,  semicircular,  triangular,  and  other  sections  were 
used,  as  well  as  blocks  immersed  by  freezing  into  the  ice 
enough  to  make  it  sink. 

The  only  objection  to  the  use  of  ice  is  the  roughness  of  the 
model  formed  from  it ;  the  air-bubbles  in  the  ice  cause  it  to 
become  honeycombed  as  it  melts. 

With  air  the  results  are  practically  the  same.  Cylinders  of 
wax  of  various  cross-sections  were  suspended  in  a  specially 
tapered  pipe  and  a  current  of  hot  air  allowed  to  flow  around 
them.  The  wax  cylinder  takes  the  shape  the  air  gives.  The 
temperature,  speed,  etc.,  of  the  air  is  carefully  noted.  The 
cylinder  is  then  allowed  to  cool  and  is  then  carefully  calipcred 
to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

In  both  cases  (in  air  and  in  water)  all  the  curves  run 
smoothly  from  end  to  end. 


WATER  JET  PILE  DRIVING. 
By  J.\MES  F.  HonART. 


'  II.WLNu  occasion  to  drive  a  large  number  of  piles  on  a  sandy 
sea-shore  with  blue  clay  beneath  12  to  15  ft.  of  sand,  resource 
was  had  to  the  water-jet  for  the  purpose  of  sinking  the  piles 
through  the  sand,  after  which  they  were  driven  at  least  8  ft. 
Into  the  clay.  Water  was  supplied  by  a  duplex  Worthington 
pump,  an  ordinary  boiler  being  erected  with  the  pump  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  the  liquid  forced  through  about  1,000  ft.  of 
5-in.  piping  to  where  the  pile-driver  was  located.  A  foot- 
valve  was  put  into  the  suction-pipe,  which  necessarily  was 
about  60  ft.  long.  The  foot-valve  was  built  up  of  two  flanges, 
a  large  section  of  pipe,  a  piece  of  leather,  and  a  bit  of  rubber 
gasket. 

Fig.  1  will  give  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the'  foot- 
valve,  the  flanges  a  and  b  being  screwed  to  the  pipes,  and  the 
large  piece  of  pipe  c  being  turned  up  in  a  lathe  until  the  ends 
were  true.  The  flanges  were  likewise  faced  off  in  a  lathe. 
The  clapper  to  this  valve  was  formed  of  a  piece  of  leather 
cut  down,  as  shown  in  fig.  2.  a  piece  of  iron,  being  attached 
by  a  bolt  to  the  clapper  of  the  valve.  Another  but  thinner 
piece  of  iron  was  placed  underneath  the  clapper,  as  shown 
at  e.  This  prevented  the  leather  valve  from  collapsing  under 
the  pressure  of  the  water. 

The  large  piece  of  pipe  forming  the  body  of  the  valve 
shown  in  fig.  3  is,  as  will  be  seen,  merely  a  plain  piece  of 
steam-pipe  about  8  in.  in  diameter  face<l  up  as  described 
above.  A  plain  rubber  gasket,  fig.  4,  Js  cut  out  and  placed 
between  the  flange  h  and  the  shell  e,  fig.  1.  The  leather 
which  forms  the  gasket  and  the  valve  is  placetl  between 
It  and  c.  This  contrivance,  when  well  and  evenly  screwed 
up,  forms  a  perfectly  tight  valve,  which  works  in  good  shape, 
and  as  yet  has  given  no  trouble  whatever. 

The  water-jets  were  formed  as  shown  in  fig.  5,  the  5-in.  pijie 
having  a  T  screwed  upon  the  end  thereof,  and  being  fitted 
with  elbows  and  reducing  nipples,  bringing  its  diameter  down 
to  3  in.  Strong  rubber  hose  3  in.  in  diameter  were  attached 
to  the  nipples,  and  to  the  end  of  the  50-ft.  lengths  of  hose  the 
water- jets  were  attached,  consisting  of  lengths  of  plain  1^-in. 
pipes.  The  method  of  connecting  is  shown  at  a,  in  fig.  5. 
The  hose  being  attached  to  a  nipple,  this  screwed  into  an 
elbow,  another  nipple  6  in.  long  is  inserted,  then  another 
elbow,  and  the  jet-pipe  is  screwed  into  the  second  elbow. 

The  rope  tackle  by  which  the  water-jet  was  managed  is 
attached  to  the  long  nipple  b,  as  shown.  Two  of  these  jets 
are  used,  the  i>ii)es  e  being  about  15  ft.  long.  The  i>iling  is 
driven  as  shown  by  fig.  6,  the  two  central  piles  being  vertical, 
while  the  outside  of  spur  (liles  have  a  batter  of  3  in.  per  foot. 
It  provetl  quite  a  problem  to  drive  all  four  of  these  piles  with 
the  same  machine.  The  spur  piles  could  evidently  be  driven 
easily  enough  if  a  special  machine  were  built  for  the  same 
rake  or  pitch  -  namely,  3  in.  per  foot.  But  as  two  out  of  four 
piles  liad  to  be  driven  vertically,  the  special  machine  would 
not  answer,  and  the  low  price  at  which  the  contract  was  taken 
forbade  the  use  of  two  machines. 

The  piles  were  finally  driven  by  arranging  the,  machine  as 


shown  in  fig.  7.  The  vertical  pile  having  been  driven  ag 
shown,  the  spur  was  erected  after  the  machine  bad  lx'<  n 
racked  over  as  far  as  possible,  the  spur  pile  being  shown  in 
position  on  top  of  the  ground  at  b.  It  was  placed  diagonally 
under  the  hammer,  as  much  as  the  width  of  the  pile-drivi  r 
would  permit,  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  While  in  this  position 
the  water-jets  were  applied  at  c,  so  as  to  loosen  up  the  sand  at 
the  right  of  the  pile,  causing  it  to  work  in  that  direction  to  :i 
considerable  extent,  thus  increasing  the  pitch  of  batter. 

The  foot  of  the  pile  was  sharpened,  as  shown  in  fig.  8,  all 
the  cutting  being  done  on  one  side  of  the  pile,  giving  a  onr- 
sided  bevel  as  shown.  When  this  pile  was  driven  it  [kj-- 
sessed  a  natural  tendency  to  work  off  in  a  right-hand  dirt'c- 
tion.  This  tendency  was  increased  as  much  as  possible  liy 
the  use  of  the  water- jets  on  that  side,  as  described  in  fig.  7 
As  the  driving  proceeded,  it  was  found  that  the  pile  cram|H'l 
in  the  machine  at  b  and  d,  causing  the  frame  to  be  badly 
sprung  out  of  shape.  Driving  was  persevered  in,  and  as  tin- 
pile  got  down  below  the  machine,  as  shown  in  fig.  9,  it  was 
necessary  to  move  the  machine  to  one  side  in  order  to  brin.' 
the  pile  central,  as  shown  by  fig.  10.  In  this  manner  tint 
spur  piles  were  driven  down  to  the  required  depth. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  required  batter  was 
obtained,  I  caused  a  workman  to  dig  down  about  3  ft.  beside 
one  of  the  bents,  and  straight  edges  were  set  up  beside  eacli 
pile  as  nearly  in  line  with  the  centre  as  possible.  Measure- 
ment showed  that  the  batter  of  the  pile  was  2^  in.  per  foot, 
very  close  to  the  3  in.  required.  The  cramping  of  the  pile  in 
the  machine,  as  above  described,  soon  resulted  in  damagini; 
the  driver  to  such  an  extent  that  repairs  were  necessary.  To 
this  end  a  piece  of  4-in.  hard  pine  plank  was  bolted  to  the 
pile-driver  frame.  This  proved  a  useless  expedient,  as  tiie 
very  next  pile  that  was  driven  the  bolts  were  torn  out  of  the 
hard  pine  strengthening  piece,  which  was  not  only  split  in 
several  places,  but  cracked  almost  across  at  one  or  two  other 
spots,  making  it  necessary  to  replace  the  repairs  with  white 
oak  strips  8  in.  wide  and  6  in.  thick. 

It  would,  as  stated,  have  been  much  better  to  have  removed 
the  defective  stand  of  the  machine  and  replaced  it  with  oak, 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  policy  of  some  contractors  to  think  that 
"  anything  is  good  enough  for  the  man  on  the  job,"  hence  the 
necessity  of  making  the  "  chip  and  string"  repairs  mentioned 
above.  In  driving  these  piles  with  the  water-jet  it  was  found 
most  effective  to  place  the  pile  in  position,  each  pile  being 
25  ft.  long,  12  in.  in  diameter  at  top.  6  in.  at  smaller  end. 
When  in  position  the  hammer  was  allowed  to  fall  lightly 
upon  the  pile,  then  the  water-jets  were  applied,  one  upon  each 
side,  the  jets  were  run  down  about  4  ft.,  then  withdrawn  and 
run  down  again  at  90°  from  the  first  position.  After  remain- 
ing for  a  minute  in  this  position,  one  jet  was  forced  about 
2  ft.  further  in  the  ground. 

Meanwhile  the  pile  followed  the  jets  down,  proceeding  very 
closely  with  them.  The  piles  went  down  about  6  ft.  with 
this  setting  of  the  water-jets ;  after  which  they  were  pulled 
up  and  again  sent  down  quartering  as  before.  One  jet  was 
now  kept  about  3  or  4  ft.  in  the  ground,  while  the  other  one 
was  forced  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  it  being  made  to 
go  down  gradually,  accompanying  the  pile  in  its  descent. 
After  the  pile  had  gone  down  about  10  ft.  both  jets  were  run 
down  to  the  clay,  then  gradually  brought  up  to  the  surface, 
completely  loosening  the  sand  through  its  whole  depth.  Not 
until  this  was  done  was  the  pile  struck  at  all.  A  few,  light 
blows  then  sufliced  to  carry  the  pile  down  to  the  clay  ;  after 
which  it  was  driven  by  4-ft.  blows  of  a  3,300-lb.  hammer, 
giving  a  blow  of  about  150.000  lbs. 

The  water- jets  were  kept  in  use,  one  at  top  of  ground,  the 
other  at  bottom  of  sand,  being  alternated  by  occasionally 
moving  one  up  and  the  other  down.  This  was  done  until  the 
pile  was  within  4  ft.  of  being  driven  home  ;  after  which  both 
jets  were  removed  and  the  water  stopped.  The  sand  now 
settled  closely  around  the  pile  at  top  of  ground,  and  served 
to  steady  it  while  being  driven  home  by  very  heavy  blows 
of  the  hammer,  drops  of  12  to  15  ft.  being  used. 

In  driving  spur  piles  it  was  found  that  they  went  down 
better  if  the  water-jets  were  removed  after  the  penetration  of 
15  ft.  had  been  reach^.  It  was  not  possible  to  strike  a  blow 
fair  upon  the  end  of  the  spur  pile  owing  to  the  angle  at  which 
it  must  necessarily  be  driven.  By  removing  the  water-jet 
when  nearly  down,  the  backing  of  the  sand  at  surface  of  the 
ground  served  to  steady  the  pile,  making  its  driving  easier 
than  when  the  use  of  the  water- jet  was  continued.  Several 
piles  accidentally  were  driven  8  or  10  in.  out  of  line  by  attach- 
ing the  back  fall  of  tackle  of  the  pile-driver,  and  after  getting 
a  good  strain  upon  the  pile  the  sand  was  loosened  on  the  side 
to  which  it  was  to  go  by  means  of  the  water- jet.  After  thor- 
oughly jetting  as  deep  as  possible  a  pull  was  given  upon  the 
rope  tackle  referred  to,  and  the  pile  easily  pulled  into  place. 
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This  being  done,  the  water-jets  were  removed  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  pile,  and  after  stirrinc  up  the  sand  there  it 
was  allowed  to  settle  around  the  pile.  In  10  minutes  it  packed 
80  closely  that  the  pile  did  not  more  back  over  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  when  the  rope  tackle  was  cast  off. 


ACCIDENTS  TO  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINEERS  AND 
FIREMEN. 


The  object  of  publishing  this  monthly  list  of  accidents  to 
locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  is  to  make  known  the  terri- 
ble sacrifice  oflife  and  limb  that  is  constantly  going  on  among 
this  class  of  people,  with  the  hope  that  such  publications  will 
in  time  indicate  some  of  the  causes  of  accidents  of  this  kind, 
and  to  help  lessen  the  awful  amount  of  suffering  due  directly 
and  indirectly  to  them.  If  any  one  will  aid  us  with  the  infor- 
mation which  will  help  make  our  list  more  complete  or  correct, 
or  who  will  indicate  the  causes  or  the  cures  fur  any  kind  of 
accidents  which  occur,  they  will  not  only  be  doing  us  a  great 
favor,  but  will  be  aiding  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  pub- 
lishing this  report,  which  is  to  lessen  the  risk  and  danger  to 
which  the  men  to  whom  we  intrust  our  lives  are  exposed. 

The  only,  or  the  cliief  source  of  information  we  have,  from 
which  our  report  is  made  up,  is  the  newspapers.  From  these 
the  following  list  of  accidents,  which  occurred  in  April, 
has  Ijeen  made  up.  Of  course  we  cannot  report  those  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge,  and  doubtless  there  are  many  such. 

ACCIDENTS   IN    APRIL. 

Concord,  N.  [I.,  April  1. — The  parallel  rods  on  a  locomo- 
tive hauling  a  paper  train  on  the  Concord  Division  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  broke  near  North  Boscawen  to-day. 
Both  crashed  through  the  cab,  and  one  struck  Engineer  Wood 
on  the  left  leg,  cuttmg  it  off  below  the  knee. 

Monlpelier,  C,  April  5. — A  train  on  the  Wabash  Railroad 
coming  east  tonight  was  fired  into  8  miles  west  of  this  city. 
Fireman  Fred  Smith  received  a  bullet  in  bis  head  and  is  fatally 
injured. 

~  Sommerfleld.  O.,  April  5. — A  passenger  train  on  the  Bel- 
laire,  Zanesville  &  Cincinnati  Railroad  jumped  the  track  near 
Whigville  this  morning,  and  plunged  over  a  trestle  40  ft. 
high.  Eli  Lucas,  the  engineer,  was  killed,  and  the  fireman, 
Jesse  Jones,  was  fatally  hurt. 

"Windham  Station,  N.  H..  April  5.— A  passenger  train  on 
the  Nashua  &  Rochester  Railroad  ran  into  an  open  switch 
near  the  station  here  today.  The  engine  rolled  over  and  was 
badly  wrecked,  but  the  engineer  and  fireman  escaped  with 
slight  injuries. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  6.— The  failure  of  the  air-brakes 
caused  a  switching  engine  to  crash  into  the  bumpers  at  the 
lieading  terminal  station  this  evening.  The  engineer  was 
slightly  hurt. 

Sherbrooke,  Que.,  April  8. — A  passenger  train  on  the  Pas- 
sumpsic  Division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  liailroad  ran  into  a 
boulder  near  Smith's  Mills,  Vt.,  to-night.  The  locomotive 
was  overturned,  and  the  engineer  and  fireman  were  fatally 
scalded. 

Middletown,  N.  Y.,  April  9.— A  freight  train  on  the  New 
York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad  was  derailed  by  a  wash- 
out at  Jermyn  tliis  morning,  and  the  fireman  was  killed. 
.Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  April  9.— A  freight  train  on  the  Buf- 
falo, Rochester  &  Pittsburg  liailroad  went  through  a  bridge 
a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  here  this  morning.  The  engineer 
and  fireman  were  buried  in  the  wreck  under  the  waters  of 
Mahoning  Creek.  The  recent  heavy  rains  had  undermined 
the  foundations  of  the  bridge. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  April  13.— Edward  Hill,  an  engineer 
on  the  New  York  &  New  England  Railroad,  was  killed  at 
Glenham  to-day  while  coupling  the  engine  to  a  freight  car. 
The  firem&n  backed  the  engine  upon  him,  and  crushed  him  to 
death. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  April  12. — The  engine  of  a  passenger 
train  on  the  Southern  Railway  was  derailed  near  Afton  this 
afternoon.  It  plunged  down  a  15-ft.  embankment,  and  the 
engineer,  J.  H.  Swatts,  was  caught  between  the  engine  and 
tender  and  scalded  to  death. 

Akron,  O.,  April  13.— James  G.  Dice,  an  engineer  on  the 
Erie  Railroad,  was  run  over  and  killed  by  a  fast  freight  train 
at  Sherman  today. 

New  Haven,  Mich.,  April  13. — During  a  dense  fog  a  train 
on  the  Buffalo.  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  Railroad  ran  into  a 
washout  near  Sykes,  Pa.  Engineer  Taylor  and  Fireman  Shea 
were  killed. 


Manistee,  Mich.,  April  13. — An  engine  of  an  express  train 
on  the  Flint  &  Pfire  Marquette  Railroad  jumped  the  tra(  k 
near  South  Freesoll  this  afternoon.  The  tender  turned  ovc  r 
on  the  cab,  and  so  severely  injured  the  fireman,  Fred  Orahuni, 
that  he  died  from  the  effects.  Engineer  Sherman  had  his  arm 
broken  and  was  severely  bruised. 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  April  15.— An  express  train  on  the  Delu 
ware  &  Hudson  Railroad  was  wrecked  by  a  washout  near  Port 
Kent  this  morning.     Engineer  Rich  was  severely  injured. 

Chicago,  111.,  April  16.— The  engineer  and  fireman  of  .i 
switching  engine  on  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad 
were  attacked  and  robbed  by  three  men  to-day.  Engineer 
Bigelow  was  shot  in  the  head  when  he  raised  an  alarm  as  tlic 
robbers  were  escaping. 

Dayton,  O.,  April  18. — A  passenger  train  on  the  Irontoii 
Branch  of  the  Chicago,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railroad  ran  into 
an  open  switch  in  the  city  ^ards  this  morning.  Engineer 
Harry  Kline  was  slightly  injured ;  his  fireman,  Williiuu 
Smith,  jumped  and  was  internally  injured,  possibly  fatally. 

Mansfield,  O.,  April  20.— There  was  a  collision  l)etween  a 
passenger  and  freight  train  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroail. 
at  Fredrickstown,  20  miles  east  of  here,  to-night.  The  en- 
gineer and  fireman  of  the  passenger  train  are  fatally  injured. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  April  21. — A  freight  train  on  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  struck  a  cow  on  the  track  near  Garfield  this 
afternoon.  The  engine  then  jumped  the  track,  instantly  kill 
ing  Thomas  Eckersly.  The  fireman  was  thrown  into  an 
adjacent  field  and  seriously  injured. 

Portland.  Me.,  April  22. — A  freight  train  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad  broke  in  two  to-day  on  a  down  grade  near 
Norton's  Mills,  Vt.  The  engineer  ran  the  forward  section 
away  from  the  detached  cars,  but  while  he  was  standing  be- 
tween the  tender  and  the  front  car,  the  second  section  crashed 
into  the  rear  end  and  killed  him. 

Banger,  Me.,  April  29.— There  was  a  wreck  on  the  Bucks- 
port  Branch  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  this  evening. 
Fireman  John  Arthur  was  caught  in  the  debris  and  so  severely 
injured  that  he  died  from  the  effects  thereof. 

Our  report  for  April,  it  will  be  seen,  includes  20  accidents, 
in  which  10  engineers  and  10  firemen  were  killed,  and  7  engi- 
neers and  2  firemen  were  injured.  The  causes  of  the  acci- 
dents may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Air-brake  failure 1 

Break-in-two 1 

Broken  parallel-rod 1 

Cattle  on  track 1 

Collision 1 

Coupling  cars 1 

Derailments 8 

Landslide 1 

Misplaced  .switches 2 

Run  over. 1 

Train  robbers 3 

Unknown 1 

Washouts 4 

Total 20 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Engineers'  Clnb  of  Philadelphia.— At  the  meeting  of  May 
18  Mr.  James  R.  Maxwell,  a  visitor,  presented  a  paper  on 
Railway  Construction  in  the  Peruvian  Andes. 

After  briefly  describing  the  area  and  natural  characteristics 
of  Peru  and  its  population,  the  principal  cities  were  enumer- 
ated and  the  character  of  the  Andes  Mountains  was  fully  de- 
S(ribed. 

There  are  no  public  roads  in  the  country  on  which  vehicles 
can  l>e  used  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Lima,  the  old  roads  made 
by  the  Incas  all  over  the  part  of  South  America  that  they  con- 
trolled l)eing  only  for  foot  passengers  and  llamas.  They  were 
generally  well  arranged  for  grade,  but  the  location  was  often 
bad.  Tlie  Spaniards  made  little  improvement  in  roads,  al- 
though thev  built  some  good  stone  bridges  over  the  larger 
streams.  There  is  a  good  wagon  road  from  Lima  to  Callso, 
and  these  were  all  the  ways  of  communicating  with  the  inte- 
rior until  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  when  the  first  rail- 
road was  built.  It  extended  from  Callao  to  Lima — about  H 
miles — was  used  for  passengers  only,  and  was  very  profitable. 
The  work  on  it  was  light,  and  the  total  cost  not  over  $150,000. 
Another  road  was  built  from  Lima,  about  8  miles  long,  to 
Chorillos,  a  summer  resort  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Late  in  the  sixties  the  Peruvians  saw  how  the  Chilians  were 
opening  up  their  country  with  railroads,  and  became  anxious 
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to  ilevelop  their  own  in  the  same  manner.  Tlie  government 
had  a  large  revenue  from  the  sale  of  guano,  of  which  it  had  a 
monopoly,  and  so  it  easily  floated  a  loan  in  England  and  or- 
ganized a  system  of  public  works.  A  number  of  roads  were 
projected,  several  of  which  were  to'cross  the  Andes,  but  the 
greater  number  were  only  local,  reaching  in  from  the  coast  to 
some  productive  locality. 

A  survey  made  to  ascertain  the  expense  of  extending  the  rail- 
road from  MoUendo  to  Islay.  only  6  miles  along  the  coast, 
showed  that  it  would  cost  $1,500,000. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works,  composed  of  engineers — some 
e<liicated  in  this  country,  but  most  of  whom  had  studied  in 
Europe — fixed  the  standards  for  maximum  rates  of  grade, 
minimum  radii  of  curves,  minimum  length  of  tangents  between 
the  curves  in  opposite  directions  and  the  rate  of  com|)ensation 
on  curves,  with  some  of  the  details  of  construction.  The 
maximum  grade  was  fixed  at  4  per  cent.  On  curves  of  120 
metres  rndius  the  grade  was  fixed  at  3  per  cent.,  while  with 
OilO  metres  radius  no  compensation  was  required,  and  between 
these  limits  the  rate  was  made  proportional.  The  minimum 
length  of  tangents  on  curves  turning  in  opposite  directions 
was  made  30  metres.  Tire  standard  roadbed  was  14  ft.  wide  ; 
cuts,  16  ft.  at  sub-grade  ;  through  bridges,  not  less  than  14  ft. 
in  the  clear  ;  tunnels,  15.75  ft.  at  the  springing  line  of  the  arch 
anil  18  ft.  high  inside  ;  minimum  thickness  of  masonry  lining, 
16  in.  The  gauge  of  most  of  the  roads  was  4  ft.  Bi  in.,  but 
tliere  was  one  road  of  a  metre  gauge  and  a  small  one  of  3  ft. 
0  in.     The  contracts  for  most  of  these  roads  were  let  in  1869. 

Mr.  Maxwell  then  described  in  detail  the  construction  of  the 
roads  from  Chimbote  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Santa,  165  miles, 
to  Itecuay,  and  the  southern  system,  the  largest  in  Peru,  con- 
sisting of  the  road  from  Mollendo,  107  miles,  to  Arequipa  ; 
from  there,  218  miles,  to  Puno,  and  another,  from  Juliaca,  210 
miles,  to  Cuzco.  of  which  only  112  miles  are  finished.  The 
road  from  .Juliaca  runs  nearly  due  north  and  crosses  the  sum- 
mit of  the  eastern  range  at  an  elevation  of  14,200  ft.  When 
finished,  the  lowest  elevation  on  the  Cuzco  branch  will  be 
10,0r,0  ft.  above  tide. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  roads  is  the  Ferro  Carril  Central 
del  Peru.  Starting  at  the  docks  in  Callao,  it  keeps  rising  until, 
at  lOG  miles  from  the  coast,  it  reaches  a  height  of  15,666  ft. 
(alMut  that  of  Mount  Blanc).  It  then  descends,  and  in  30 
miles  falls  3,489  ft.  When  completed  264  miles  farther,  it  will 
reach  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Amazon,  and  this  extension 
will  probably  not  cost  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  finished 
portion.  There  are  eight  switchbacks  on  this  road,  four  of 
them  being  double.  There  are  57  tunnels  in  a  distance  of  24 
miles,  mostly  through  rock  spurs.  Work  was  begun  on  this 
road  in  1870,  the  track  being  laid  to  Chicla  in  1875.  It  was 
resumed  in  1890,  and  track  was  laid  into  Oroya  on  June  10, 
1893.  All  of  this  work  was  done  at  an  altitude  above  12,000 
ft.,  the  most  difficult  and  important  of  it,  containing  the  two 
largest  bridges  and  eight  of  the  tunnels  being  above  15,000  ft. 


OBITUARIES. 


Frank  Scott. 

Mu.  Frank  Scott,  the  Vice-President  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Damascus  Bronze  Company,  died  at  his  home  in  Pittsburgh 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday,'  April  20.  Mr.  Scott  was  born  in 
Pittsburgh  on  October  6, 1857,  and  has  passed  his  whole  life  in 
that  city,  where  he  has  made  a  name.for  himself  as  an  energetic 
and  capable  business  man.  In  his  position  as  Vice-President 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Damascus  Bronze  Company,  and  as  senior 
partner  of  the  firm  of  Scott  &  McLean,  iron  brokers  and  deal- 
ers, he  had  made  many  warm  business  friends.  Mr.  Scott  was 
not  married,  and  had  always  made  his  home  with  liia  mother. 


Arthur  Mellen  Wellington.  ^    .. . 

Mu.  A.  M.  Wkli.inqton,  the  well-known  civil  engineer, 
'lied  in  New  York  City  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  May  16, 
from  heart  failure  following  a  surgical  operation.  He  had 
oeen  an  invalid  for  over  a  year  from  a  chronic  affection  of  the 
Kidneys,  and  an  operation  was  performed  on  May  15,  with 
the  hope  of  relieving  it,  but  with  fatal  results. 

Arthur  Mellen  Wellington  was  born  in  Wallham,  Mass,  De- 
ccmljer  20, 1847,  and  was  descended  from  an  old  New  England 
family,  which  had  resided  in  Lexington,  Mass.,  for  more  than 
a  century.  He  was  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and 
imdied  civil  engineering  in  the  office  of  John  P.  Henck,  of 
iioston.  He  was  engaged  for  more  than  20  years  In  miscel- 
laneous engineering  work,  principally  upon  railways,  and  in- 


cluding the  Blue  Ridge  Railway,  in  South  Carolina  ;  the 
Dutchess  &  Columbia  Railroad,  in  New  York  ;  the  Buffalo, 
New  York  &  Philadelphia  Railroad  ;  the  Michigan  Midland 
Railroad  ;  the  Toledo,  Canada  Southern  &,  Detroit  Railroad, 
and  the  New  York,  Pennsylvania  &  Ohio  Railroad.  In  1881 
he  was  made  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railroad, 
and  he  spent  the  three  years  following,  until  1884,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  principal  Mexican  railways.  He  was  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  Interoceanic  liailway,  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City 
of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  Assistant  Generu 
Manager  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway. 

As  a  result  of  his  wide  experience  in  railway  location,  ho 
published  in  1877  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  soon  at- 
tained a  wide  popularity.  In  1884  he  turned  his  attention  to 
technical  journalism,  and  after  two  years'  service  as  an  editor 
of  the  Railroad  Oautte,  he  became  in  1887  one  of  the  editors- 
in-chief  and  proprietors  of  Engineeritig  Neu*.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  spent  in  this  work,  interrupted  only  by  service 
as  Consulting  Engineer  to  various  enterprises. 

He  published  his  first  work,  "  The  Computation  of  Earth- 
work from  Diagrams,"  when  only  24  years  of  age.  The  first 
edition  of  his  most  important  work,  "  The  Economic  Theory 
of  Railway  Location,"  was  published  in  1877.  In  1887  he 
published  a  revised  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  this  work, 
and  it  soon  became  the  standard  treatise  on  that  subject.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  various  minor  technical  books. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  British  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  the  Engineers'  Club  of  New  York  City. 
He  contributed  many  important  papers  to  the  published 
transactions  of  these  societies,  and  was  widely  notea  as  an 
authority. 

In  1892  Mr.  Wellington  l)ecame  interested  in  the  subject  of 
thermodynamics,  and  as  the  result  of  bis  studies  he  invented 
an  entirely  new  system  of  transforming  heat  into  mechanical 
work,  designed  to  effect  this  transformation  with  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  loss  than  the  best  existing  steam  en* 
gines.  He  devoted  his  best  energies  to  the  engrossing  task  of 
developing  this  invention,  and  labored  so  incessantly  that  his 
health  failed  under  the  strain  imposed  upon  it.  He  had  prac- 
tically completed  his  invention,  however,  before  this  time,  and 
was  only  awaiting  the  hoped-for  restoration  to  health  to  under- 
take its  commercial  development. 

Mr.  Wellington  married  Agnes  Bates,  a  sister  of  Major  Al- 
fred E.  Bates,  U.  S.  A.     His  wife  and  a  daughter  survive  him. 


Manufactures. 


PINTSCH   VERSUS  ORDINARY   ILLUMINATING 
GAS   FOR   CAR-LIGHTING. 


The  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company  have  in- 
stalled a  verj^  interesting  exhibit  in  their  office  at  160  Broad- 
way, New  \ork.  They  have  two  tanks,  one  of  them  filled 
with  compressed  Pintsch  gas  and  the  other  with  compressed 
city  gas.  These  tanks  are  connected  with  burners  of  various 
kinds  in  such  a  way  that  either  kind  of  gas  can  be  turned  on 
at  will.  With  any  of  the  burners  the  Pintsch  gas  gives  a  brill- 
iant light.  As  soon  as  the  street  gas  is  turned  on  the  light  at 
once  begins  to  languish,  and  fades  away  until  less  than  a 
third  as  much  light  is  emitted,  giving  a  very  inferior  illumina- 
tion. 

A  new  inverted  burner  is  also  exhibited  which  is  not  affected 
by  drafts,  such  as  are  liable  to  blow  out  most  of  tlie  lights  of 
this  character.  This  enables  the  products  of  combustion  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  car  by  a  flue,  whereas  many  burners  of  this 
class  have  no  direct  connection  with  "out  of  doors."      :.- > 


HORIZONTAL  DRILLING,  TAPPING  AND  STUD- 
INSERTING  MACHINE. 


Is  oar  last  fssnewe  published  a  diort  description  of  the  elec- 
trically driven  tools  that  are  in  use  in  the  shops  of  the  South- 
wark  Foundry  &  Machine  Company's  works,  in  which  an  allu- 
sion was  made  to  a  milling  machine  that  was  built  by  the  firm 
of  William  Sellers  Company.  Through  the  courtesy  of  this 
company  we  are  now  enabled  to  present  an  engraving  of  a 
similar  machine,  but  without  the  milling  feed  and  with  a  some- 
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what  different  arrangement  for  driving,  that  is  in  use  at  the 
yards  of  the  Cramp  Ship-building  &  Engine  Company. 

This  horizontal  drilling,  tapping  and  stud-inserting  machine 
is  capable  of  operating  vertically  upon  a  surface  from  3  ft.  to 
14  ft.  above  the  floor,  and  16  ft.  horizontally,  the  whole  up- 
right carrying  the  machinery  travelling  upon  the  bed  shown. 
This  bed  may  be  increased  in  length  any  reasonable  amount 
desired,  thus  prolonging  the 
horizontal  travel  accordiDg- 
ly.  The  drilling-head  car- 
ries all  the  operating  ma- 
chinery, as  well  as  the  plat- 
form for  the  operator,  so 
that  whether  the  machine  is 
worliing  in  its  highest  or 
lowest  Doint.  or  anywhere 
along  the  bed,  all  the  move- 
ments of  raising  and  lower- 
ing the  drilling  head  or  mov- 
ing the  column  horizontally 
may  be  made  from  the  plat- 
form, quickly  or  slowly  at 
will,  and  with  the  greatest 
nicety.  The  machine  is 
driven  by  an  electric  motor 
carried  on  a  bracket  upon 
the  back  of  the  column  (or 
it  may  be  driven  entirely  by 
belt),  and  the  electric  sys- 
tem is  such  OS  to  give  30 
spee<ls  forward  and  30  speeds 
Iwckward,  a  range  so  great 
as  to  adapt  it  for  any  class 
of  work.  The  horizontal 
movement  of  the  column 
upon  the  Ijed  and  the  ver- 
tical movement  of  the  drill- 
ing head  upon  the  column 
arc  capable  of  a  ma.ximum 
of  30  ft.  per  minute,  and  thus 
permit  rapid  adjustment. 
This  is  done  by  means  of 
the  horizontal  and  vertical 
screws,  the  former  being 
fixed.  The  belt  system  from 
the  motor  includes  a  tight- 
ening frame,  so  that  the  belt 
is  always  in  proper  tension 
whether  the  drilling  head  is 
at  the  top  or  bottom  or  at 
any  intermediate  point.  Tiie 
feeds  to  the  spindle  are  given 
through  the  Sellers  well- 
known  friction  disks,  and  in 
two  series  for  fine  and  coarse, 
with  a  wide  range  to  each, 
the  maximum  being  about  i 
in.  per  revolution  of  spin- 
dle. Particular  attention  is 
calle<l  to  the  fact  that  the 
power  is  not  transmitted 
through  long  shafts,  but  is 
applied  directly  by  the  belt 
to  the  drilling  head,  the  two 
square  shafts  shown  l)eiDg 
simply  for  engaging  and  dis- 
engaging the  clutches  for  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  move- 
ments. There  is,  therefore, 
an  entire  absence  of  the  tor- 
sional strains  in  the  long 
transmitting  shafts  used  in 
other  machines.  The  levers 
to  manipulate  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  movement  of  the 
drilling  head,  and  to  engage 
and  disengage  the  feeds, 
start,  stop  and  reverse  the  driving  mechanism,  are  grouped  so 
as  to  be  handled  by  the  operator  from  one  position,  and  the 
handles  to  manipulate  the  spindle  are  also  grouped,  thus  per- 
mitting the  largest  p>ossible  product.  As  we  have  said,  it  is  a 
similar  machine  incorporating  milling  feeds  that  is  in  use  in 
the  Southwark  shops,  the  importance  of  which,  in  combination 
with  the  great  range  of  speeds  mentioned,  will  Ikj  appreciated. 
The  operator's  platform  is  carried  by  a  swing  frame,  so  that  as 
the  head  approaches  the  bed  the  platform  accommodates  itself 
to  the  lowest  point. 


A  NEW  STYLE  OF  PORTABLE  BOILER. 


The  engraving  shows  a  new  style  of  portable  boiler,  moui^t- 
ed  on  road  wheels,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  moved  from  plu<  v 
to  place,  recently  put  upon  the  market  by  the  W.  A.  Cro<i:; 
Brothers'  Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 


HORIZONTAL  DBlLLrNQ,  TAPPING  AND  STl'D-INSERTINO  MAOHINB. 


It  is  designed  to  do  away  with  the  long  connections  of  .steam 
pipe  heretofore  necessary  in  carrying  steam  considerable  dis- 
tances through  pipes  to  rock  drills,  hoisting  engines,  steam 
pumps  and  other  machinery,  which  has  always  been  an  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience.  By  the  use  of  this  new  style  port- 
able boiler  the  steam  generator  may  be  brought  close  to  the 
work.  The  cut  is  to  a  great  degree  self-explanatory.  It 
shows  a  vertical  tubular  boiler  which  is  mounted  upon  broad- 
tired  road  wheels  in  a  very  substantial  manner.  The  machine 
Is  furnished  complete  with  a  pole  and  whiflletrees.    The  whole 
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outfit  is  light,  and  can,  it  is  claimed,  be  liauled  over  tlie  rough- 
est of  roacis  without  any  danger  of  breaking  down.    Sixteen 


.:     >V     A  NEW  STYLE  OF  PORTABLE  BOILER. 

sizes  are  furnished,  ranging  from  5  II.P.  to  75  H.P.  Up  to 
18  II.P.  three  or  four  men  can  push  the  machine  about  very 
e.isily. 


THE  COMBINE  WATER-TUBE  BOILER. 


The  combine  safety  water-tube  boiler,  illustrated  in  this 
issue,  is  patented  and  manufactured  i)y  L.  M.  Moyes,  411-413 
Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  The  boiler  is  "  sectional"  and 
of  the  class  of  the  water  tube  type,  in  which  the  steam  and 
water  drums  are  arranged  and  located  transversely  to  the  flow 
of  gases  from  the  furnace  to  the  outtake  to  the  chimney.  The 
illustration  shows  (fig.  1)  transverse  sections  through  the  front 
steam  and  water  drum  and  furnace,  and  througli  the  rear 
steam  and  water  drum.  Fig.  2  shows  a  detail  of  "tutes," 
"  manifolds"  and  "  distributing  drums"  assembled.  In  eleva- 
tion (fig.  3)  the  boilers  present  a  neat  and  compact  appearance, 
tiie  steam  and  water  drums  are  encased  in  blocks  of  "  makite" 
moulded  to  the  radius  of  drums,  the  bench 
formed  by  the  break  in  the  lines  of  brick- 
work in  the  rear  of  rear  steam  and  water  r> 
drums,  as  shown  in  elevation,  is  utilized  for 
the  carrying  of  the  main  flue,  with  a  num- 
l)cr  of  batteries,  or  the  stack,  with  one  bat- 
tery or  one  boiler,  reducing  very  consider- 
ably the  floor  space  required.  The  fronts 
of  boilers  are  of  cast  iron  and  are  supported 
entirely  free  of  the  brick-work  around  boiler  : 
the  frame  upon  which  the  steam  drums  rest 
is  formed  of  I  beams  braced  and  tie<l  so  as  to 
lie  self-supporting,  and  is  also  independent 
and  separate  from  the  brick-work.  The  side 
elevation  presents  a  fairly  good  idea  of  tlie 
arrangement  of  the  boiler,  the  tulK-s(standaid 
4  in.  X  18  ft.)  on  an  angle  of  about  45°  arc 
expanded  at  the  upper  end  into  the  tubt- 
slieet  in  the  steam-drum,  and  the  lower  end 
into  the  tube  seats  in  manifolds.  The  mani- 
folds for  power  plants  are  open  hearth  oast 
steel,  thoroughly  annealed,  each  manifold 
having  an  area  almost  equal  to  an  8-in.  tulie. 
Opposite  each  tube  is  a  hand  hole  closed  with 
an  inside  and  outside  plate  of  steel ;  the  seat 
on  outside  face  of  the  manifold  and  face  of  the 
outside  plate  are  machined  so  as  to  form  a  per- 
fect joint  without  packing.  The  inside  plate 
also  forms  an  almost  perfect  joint  without 
packing.  Each  manifold  is  connected  to  the 
distributing  drum  by  a  5-in.  nipple,  and  for 
ordinary  high  pressure  the  distributing  drums 
are  also  of  annealed  steel.  The  sections  are 
connected  to  and  with  each  other  by  circulat- 
ing tubes  set  at  the  same  angle  as  tlie  tubes, 
and  are  5  in.  in  diameter.  Each  distributing 
drum  has  a  separate  blow-off  valve.  In  the 
working  of  Iwiler  the  gases,  as  will  readily 
■w  seen,  have  a  very  long  contact  with  the 
heating  surface  in  their  flow  from  furnace  to  outtake.  As 
IS  indicated  by  the  arrows,  the  circulation  of  water  and  flow 
of  steam  generated  in  tubes  is  upward  in  the  two  forward  sec- 
uons  Into  the  two  front  drums,  with  ample  disengaging  space, 


thence  by  the  connecting  devices  to  the  rear  drum,  into  which 
the  feed  is  also  delivered  and  downward  in  the  rear  section. 
The  ingenious  and  mechanically  designed  connections  between 
sections  provide  for  all  expansion  strains.  The  steam  drums 
rest  on  I-beams  in  such  manner  as  to  remove  all  carrying 
strains  from  the  tubes. 

The  transverse  section  through  the  front  steam  drum  showi- 
tlie  separator  dry  pipe  in  each  drum.  The  section  through  rear 
drum  shows  the  feed-water  sumpt.  The  feed  pipe  is  connect- 
ed to  the  sumpt,  and  into  it  the  feed  water  is  delivered.  This 
sumpt  is  of  cast  iron,  on  which  a  light  cast  iron  cover  is  loose- 
ly placed,  and  which  continues  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  end  of  the  sumpt,  forcing  the  feed  to  travel  its  entire  length, 
and  in  doing  so  acquiring  the  temperature  of  water  in  circula- 
tion in  the  boiler  before  coming  in  contact  with  the  same, 
thereby  depositing  many  of  the  impurities  in  solution  and  sus- 
pension, which  are  removed  by  the  use  of  the  blow-off  valve 
attached  for  that  purpose.  Should  the  deposit  in  the  sumpt 
accumulate  through  inattention  to  such  an  extent  as  might  in- 
terfere with  the  passage  of  the  feed  through  sumpt,  the  cover 
being  placed  on  loosely  would  be  forced  off  by  the  accumulat- 
ing pressure,  due  to  the  feed  delivery,  and  thus  enable  the 
feed  to  enter  into  the  cirtulation.  The  circulating  and  com- 
pensating tubes  by  which  the  steam  drums  are  connected  are 
shown  in  the  side  elevation,  as  well  as  the  cross  steam  pipes  on  the 
top  of  the  drums,  to  which  safety  valves  are  attached.  These 
cross  pipes  are  of  steel  with  flanges  cast  on.  A  tube  from  any 
section  in  boiler  can  be  easily  removed  without  interfering 
with  the  adjoining  tubes.  The  removal  of  a  deposit  from  the 
inner  surface  of  tubes  is  made  either  by  introducing  the  scraper 
at  the  lower  end  through  the  hand  hole,  or  at  the  upper  end  from 
the  steam  drum.  The  smallest  steam  drum  used  on  this  Imiler  is 
42  in.  in  diameter,  giving  ample  space  for  men  to  work  in 
when  cleaning  the  tubes.  The  chamber  at  the  lower  end  is  also 
suftlciently  roomy  for  cleaning.  The  facilities  for  cleaning 
tubes  has  been  based  on  the  practice  of  many  years'  experience 
with  this  type  of  boiler.  A  specially  designed  scraper  and 
handle  is  used.  The  cut  of  detail  (fig.  2)  shows  the  manner  of 
connecting  the  tubes  to  the  manifolds,  as  well  as  the  connec- 
tions between  manifolds,  and  the  connections  between  mani- 
folds and  distributing  drums.  The  hand  holes  shown  in  the 
distributing  drums  are  covered  and  protected  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  in  the  manifold,  the  same  fittings  being  used  in  both 
cases.     An  important  feature  in  the  combine  boiler  is  due 


Fig:.  I. 

CROSS-SECTIONS  THROUGH  THE  COMBINE  WATER-TUBE  BOILER.  " 

to  the  possibility  of  shipping  the  boiler  as  an  almost  completed 
unit.  Each  boiler  is  shipped  in  three  sections,  the  sections 
consisting  of  a  steam  drum,  the  tubes,  the  manifolds  and  tlie  dis- 
tributing drum.    These  are  assembled  and  tested  at  the  works. 
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wliat  flifTcrent  iirrunsicniptit  for  drivinjj,  that  is  in  iise  at  the 
yards  of  the  Cramp  Shi|>-l)iiililiiii;  \  Kiij^iiii'  Conipaii}'. 

This  liori/ont.'il  lirillirii:.  tipping  iitid  stuil-insortini;  iii.-u-liine 
is  ciipuliif  of  oppratiiij;  vertically  upon  a  surface  from  '.)  ft.  to 
14  ft.  aliove  tlie  lliwr.  uiid  U\  ft.  Iiori/.oiitally,  the  wlioie  U]i- 
ri^'lit  earryini;  tin-  iiiaeliiii«rv  travclliiis:  upon  tlie  lied  shown. 
Thi-i  hid  mav  lie  iiien  a.sed  in  leui:th  any  rtasonalile  amount 
desired,  thus  pniiotniiii^r  llie 
liori/iintal  travel  aecordinir 
ly.  'J'he  drilliiiir-head  cur- 
ries all  the  (iiieratinij  ma- 
chinery, lis  well  as  the  ]dut- 
forni  for  the  operator,  so 
that  \vhether  the  ma<-hine  is 
workiiiu;  in  its  hii^'liest  or 
lowest  iioiiit,  or  anywhere 
alon;;  the  hrd,  all  the  move- 
ments of  raisiiiiT  and  lower- 
inu;  till-  drilliii'4  head  or  mov 
ill;;  the  column  liori/.onlallv 
may  Im'  iii;i(le  Ironi  the  phit 
form,  niiickly  or  shiwiy  at 
will,  and  with  the  irrealest 
nicety.  The  nia<'liine  is 
driven  hy  an  elec-tric  motor 
c;irried  on  a  hracket  upon 
the    liaek  of   the   coluiiili  mr 

it  may  he  driven  entirely  hy 
hclt).'and  Ihc  electric  sys- 
tem is  such  .IS  to  uive  :<•• 
speeds  forw  ard  and  :(t)  »|mc<1s 
hackward,  a  raiiL'e  s«i  ureal 
as  to  .adapt  it  for  anv  cl.'iss 
<»f  work.  The  horizontal 
niovcnieiil  of  the  colimiii 
U|ion  the  lied  and  the  ver 
tical  movement  of  tliediill 
inu  head  upon  the  column 
are  capahle  of  a  maxiniuni 
of  ^'o  ft.  per  minute,  and  thus 
permit  rapid  adjustment. 
This  is  done  hy  means  of 
the  liori/<iiital  and  vertical 
screws,  the  former  iK'ing 
ti\er|.  The  helt  system  from 
the  motor  includes  a  liLdit- 
eiiiiiL;  frame,  so  that  the  helt 
is  always  in  jiroper  tension 
whetiier  the  drillinu'  Ik-iuI  is 
at  tlie  top  or  lioltom  or  at 
any  interniedi.ite  point.  The 
feeds  to  thi'  spindle  are  Liiveii 
through  the  .spellers  well- 
known  Iriclion  disks,  and  in 
two  scries  for  lineand coarse, 
with  a  wide  rani;e  to  each, 
the  iiia.vimuni  hciii^r  ahoiit  V 
in.  jH-r  tevdlulion  of  spin- 
<Hc.  ['.articular  attention  is 
called   to    the    fact    that   the 

power  is  not  transinittcd 
tlirouirh  lone  shafts,  hut  is 
applied  diiectly  hy  the  licit 
to  tin;  drilling  head,  the  two 
M|Uare  shafts  shown  licing 
sinijily  for  engaging  and  dis- 
enLTairing  the  clutches  for  the 
vert  leal  and  hori/.ontiil  move- 
ments. There  is,  tlierefori'. 
nil  entire  ahsence  of  tlie  tor- 
sional strains  in  the  long 
transmitting  shafts  u.sed  in 
<ither  machines.  The  levers 
to  minipiilatethe  hori/.onlal 
and  vertical  movement  of  the 
drilling  head,  and  to  engage 
and  cli.sengage  the  feeds, 
start,  stop  and  reverse  the  driving  mechanism,  are  grou|tC(l  so 
as  to  lie  handled  hy  the  o|H'rator  from  one  |i(>silion,  and  the 
handles  to  manipidate  the  spindle  are  also  groui'cd,  thus  jier- 
">iiittiiig  the  largest  iM)ssihle  product.  As  we  have  .said,  it  is  a 
simil.tr  machine  incorporating  milling  feeds  that  is  in  u.si!  in 
the  Soiithwark  shops,  the  importance  of  which,  in  comhination 
with  the  great  range  of  speeds  nientioned,  will  he  appreciated. 
The  operator's  platform  is  carried  hy  a  swing  frame,  so  that  as 
the  head  apjiroachcs  the  hed  the  platforui  iicconinifMlatcs  itself 
to  the  lowest  ix>iut. 


A  NEW  STYLE  OF  PORTABLE  BOILER. 


TiiF.  engraving  shows  a  new  style  of  portahle  holler,  mom 
ed  on  road  whci'ls,  so  that  it  m.ay  lie  easily  more<l  from  pin 
to  place,  recently  put  upon  the  market  by  the  W.  A.  Cro 
Brothers'  Company,  of  Xewark,  X.  .1. 


.sS:o\ 


IKHtlZOXTAL  DHILMNU.   T.MM'IM.    .^M)  STI  I)  INSEKTINfi    M.V'IIINK. 


It  is  «lesigne(l  to  do  away  with  ilie  long  connections  of  sti^am 
jiipc  heretofore  neces.sary  in  carrying  st,«;;im  considerahle  <lis 
tanees  through  pi|i<-s  to  rock  drills,  hoisting  engines,  .stc.-im 
pumps  and  other  machinery,  which  has  always  Iteen  .an  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience,  IJy  the  use  of  this  new  style  jmrt 
alile  hoiler  the  steam  generator  may  lie  hroiiglit  close  to  the 
work.  The  cut  is  to  a  great  degree  self-expl.-matory.  It 
shows  a  vertical  tubular  hoiler  w  hich  is  iiiounteil  ujion  broad 
tired  road  wli<;els  in  a  very  suhstanlial  manner.  The  machine 
19  furaished  complete  with  a  pole  and  whilllctrecs.    The  whole 
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oiitlit  is  1!.!;Iit,  sind  can,  it  is  claimed,  lie  hauled  ovit  tlic  roti^h- 
(•<t  of  iii;id8  without  any  duii!;cr  of  l)re:iking  down.     Sixteen 


A  NEW  8TTLE  OP  PORTABLE  BOILER. 

su<-s  arc  furiiislii  d.  rani^iii!,'  from  5  1 1.  P.  to  T.")  II. P.     Up  to 
1^  IF. I*,  three  or  four  tneii  Gin  i)n.sh  the  inaciiinc  al)out  verv 

•M^ilj-. 


THE  COMBINE  WATER-TUBE  BOILER. 


'I'm;  eomhiiie  safety  wutcr-tulx!  lioiler.  illustrated  in  this 
i--iie,  is  i>ateiited  and  niaiiufactured  liy  L.  .M.  .Moves,  411  41:5 
\V;ihiut  Street,  I'liiladdpliia.  The  Ixiiler  is  "  seelioiiiU"  fiii.l 
'■f  the  riass  of  tlio  water  tulK'  type,  in  whieli  the  steam  luid 
Water  dr\mis  are  arranired  and  l(K!it<'d  transversely  to  the  How 
ol  erases  from  the  furnace  U>  the  outtake  to  Ihe  chimney.  The 
ijliistration  shows  (11^'.  1)  transverse  sections  fhrouirh  the  front 
Niiani  ami  water  drum  and  furnace,  and  through  the  rear 
^''■am  mill  water  drum.  Fiu'.  '-'  show>  a  detail  of  "  tulies," 
'  tiianifol(ls"  and  "  distrihtitinuMlrums"  (4s..emtiled.  In  eleva- 
ti"ti  (ti;r.  ;!)  the  Iwiilers  present  u  neat  ami  eompaet  appearance, 
the  steam  and  water  <lrums  are  encased  in  Idoeksof  "  makite" 
imiulded  to  the  radius  of  drums,  the  heiM'h 
l..rinoil  hy  llie  hreak  in  Ihe  lines  of  hriek- 
work  in  the  rear  of  rear  steam  and  water 
drums,  as  shown  in  elevation,  is  utili/.ed  for 
I  In- carrying  of  the  main  llue.  with  a  num- 
licr  of  l)atleries.  or  the  st.a<-k,  with  one  liat- 
lery  or  one  boiler,  nMlucinir  very  eonsider- 
at)ly  the  lloor  space  reciuirtil.  "The  fronts 
ol  lioilcTs  are  of  «ast  iron  and  are  sniiporti<l 
(•iititely  free  of  the  lirick- work  around  lioik-r  : 
ihi'  fraUK-  upiin  which  tlic>  steam  drums  test 
U  formed  ol  I  tieauis  Itrtieed  and  tied  so  as  to 
Im'  self-support  in;.',  and  is  also  iii<lepenileiil 
and  separate  from  the  liriek-work.  The  sid<' 
elevation  presents  a  fairly  irood  idea  of  the 
urtaiiiiemcnf  of  the  hoiler.'the  tulu  s(s|aiid.inl 
1  iti.  X  IS  ft  )  on  an  angle  of  ahout  l">  are 
•  Apanded  at  the  U])per  end  into  the  tuhi - 
^heet  in  the  steam-drum,  and  the  lower  eid 
into  the  ttilx' seats  in  manifolds.  The  main- 
folds  for  power  plants  are  opiii  hearth  ca>t 
-'eel,  thorouLddy  annealed,  eacli  niaidlold 
1.  iving  an  area  almost  cipial  to  an  S-in.  lulw. 
"•pposile  each  tiihe  is  a  haiiil  hole  closed  with 
in  in.-ide  atul  outside  plate  of  steel  :  the  seat 
•Ml  outside  face  ol  the  manifold  and  face  of  tlie 
outsi<ic  plate  are  machined  so  as  to  form  ajier- 
lii-i  joint  without  packing.  Tlie  inside  plate 
also  forms  an  almost  jx'rfect  joint  witliout 
|iaekiiig.  Kaeh  manifold  is  comiected  to  Ihe 
dislrihuting  drum  by  a  "i-in.  nipple,  and  for 
onlinary  high  pressure  the  distributing  drums 
■ire  .also  of  anueah'd  ste<-l.  The  sections  are 
eoiuiecteil  to  and  with  each  otiier  bv  cireulat- 
im;  lulxs  set  at  the  same  angle  as'tlie  ttilies, 
:ind  are  T  in.  in  diameter.  Eaih  distributing 
■iruin  has  a  separate  blow-olT  valve.  In  the 
working  of  boiler  the  gtises,  as  will  reaililv 
'"    seen,   have  a  very  long  contact  with  the 


thence  by  the  coniu'cting  devices  to  the  rear  ilnim,  into  which 
the  feed  is  also  delivered  and  downward  in  the  rear  section. 
The  ingenious  and  mechanically  de.signeil  connections  ln'tween 
sections  provide  ffir  all  expansion  strains.  Tiie  steam  drdlii!) 
rest  on  I-beams  in  such  manner  as  to  Kiuove  all  <'arrying 
strains  from  the  tulK's. 

The  transverse  section  through  the  front  steam  drum  shows 
the  .separator  dry  pipe  in  each  drum.  The  section  through  rear 
drum  shows  the  feed-water  siimpt.  The  {ee4i  pipe  is  comiect- 
ed to  the  sumpt,  and  into  it  the  feed  water  i«  deliven-d.  This 
s.umjit  is  of  cast  iron,  on  which  a  light  cast  iron  cover  is  loose- 
ly placed,  and  which  continues  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  end  of  the  sumpt.  forcing  the  feed  to  tnivel  its  entire  length, 
and  in  doing  so  aciiuiring  the  tem[ierature  of  water  in  circula- 
tion in  the  boiler  In-fore  coming  in  contact  with  the  same, 
therebj-  de])ositing  many  of  the  imimrities  in  solution  and  sus- 
pension, which  are  removed  by  the  use  of  the  blow-olT  valve 
attached  for  that  i)urpose.  Should  the  deiiosit  in  the  sumpt 
accumulate  through  inattention  to  such  an  extent  as  might  in- 
terfere with  the  passjige  of  the  feed  Ihrougli  sumpt,  the  cover 
U'ing  placed  on  loosely  would  Ijc  forced  olT  by  the  accumulat- 
ing pressure,  due  to  the  feed  delivery,  and  thus  enalile  the 
fet'd  to  enter  into  tlie  cirtulatiou.  The  circulatini;  and  com- 
|>ensatiug  tiibes  by  which  the  steam  drums  are  connected  are 
shown  in  the  side  elevation,  us  well ;«?  the  cross  .steam  pi]X'son  the 
top  of  the  drums,  to  whicli  safety  valves  are  atta<-hiHl.  These 
cross  pipes  are  of  steel  with  liaug<s  cast  on.  A  tulie  from  any 
s<'ction  in  boiler  can  Ik-  ea.sily  removed  without  interfering 
with  the  .adjoining  tubes.  The  removal  of  a  <lei)osit  from  the 
inner  surface  of  tulx's  is  made  either  by  introducing  the  ^craix-r 
at  the  lower  end  through  the  hand  hole,  or  at  the  U]ii>erind  from 
the  steam  drum.  The  smallest  steam  drum  used  on  this  lioiler  is 
42  in.  in  diameter,  giving  ample  space  for  men  to  work  in 
when  cleaning  the  tubes.  The  chamher  at  tiie  lower  end  is  also 
sulliciently  roomy  for  cleaning.  The  facilities  for  cleaning 
tubes  has  been  based  on  the  practice  of  many  j'esirs'  experience 
with  this  tyjie  of  boiler.  .V  specially  designed  scrajH-r  and 
handle  is  used.  The  cut  of  detail  'tig.  L'l  shows  the  manner  of 
connecting  the  tubes  to  the  manifohls,  as  well  as  the  connec- 
tions betweiMi  manifolds,  and  the  iT.niM'ctions  between  mani- 
folds and  distributing  drums.  The  hand  holes  shown  in  the 
distriliuting  drums  are  covered  and  protected  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  in  the  manifold,  the  same  littingsU-ing  used  in  both 
cases.     An  imjiortant   feature   in  the  combine  lioiler  is  due 


Fig.  I. 

CROSS-SECTIONS  THROUGH  THE  COMBINE  WATER-TinE  BOILER. 


eating  surface  in  their  llow   from  furnace  to  outtake.     As  j   to  tlie  i>osKilii)ity  of  shipping  the  boiler  as  an  almost  connilettd 
iiiilicated  hy  the  arrows,  the  circulation  of  water  and  llow    ;    unit.     Kach   lioiler  is  shipped  in  three  sections,  the  s<<tion9 


"f  steam  generated  in  tubes  is  upward  in  the  two  forward  sec- 
tions into  the  two  front  drums,  with  ample  disengaging  8i>ace, 


consisting  of  :i  steam  drum,  the  IuIk's,  the  manifolds  and  thcflis- 
Iributing  drum.    These  are  assembled  and  tested  at  the  works, 
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only  requiring  the  connecting  of  tbe  same  at  the  point  of  erection 
to  form  tlic  perfect  boiler.     All  sectiona  are  connected  by  ex- 


tition  with  tbe  return  fire-tube  boiler.     It  is  built  in  units 
ranging  from  ."iO  H.P.  to  600  11. P.,  and  is  capable  of  carryirjg 
a  working  pressure   up  to    200    lbs.   per  squure 
'   ■..  ■  :,.    Inch. 


BOGERTS 


28  IN.   TURRET 
LATHE. 


ENGINE 


Fig.  2.   ,  'r:-_  .■;  ■  ■'■ 

DBTAILS  OP  TtTBES  IN  TBK  COMBINE  WATER  TUBE  BOILER. 

panded  tubes  or  nipples,  there  not  being  a  single  bolt  or  thread- 
ed connection  in  tlie  entire  combination.  Tbe  tubes  forming 
tbe  beating  surface  are  practically  straight.  The  slight  curve 
in  tbe  two  lubes  in  each 
section  made  necessary  for 
alignment  in  entering  tube 
holes  in  tbe  drums  is  prarti- 
callydoneat  tbe  tul>e  mills 
durmg  tbe  process  of  man- 
ufacture. Tbe  tuljes  with 
curved  ends  are  in  every 
respect  interchangeable  be- 
tween tbe  dilTerent  sections. 
It  will  also  be  olwerved  that 
tbere  are  no  departures 
from  tbe  established  lines 
of  tbe  standard  boileis  of 
the  water  tul)e  type.  Tbe 
a.sscml>lng)t  of  beating  sur- 
faces, (be  building  up  of 
till-  same  with  standard 
tubes,  drums  and  mani- 
foKU,  and  tbeir  relation  to 
each  other,  tbe  travel  of 
gases  in  contact  with  beat- 
ing surfaces,  tbecircuiution 
of  water  and  flow  of  steam 
due  to  tbe  devices  used  are 
identical  in  their  disposi- 
tions, as  in  tbe  better- 
known  boiler,  with  which 
Mr.  Moyes  was  for  so  many 
years  connectetl . 

This  takes  the  combine 
at  once  from  out  the  ranks 
of  tlie  experimental  class. 
Tbe  builder  will  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  boilers  for  power 
plants  :  but  the  combine  is 
also  adapted  for  othce  and 
other  large  buildings  where 
sufficient  bead  room  for  the 
ordinary  lK)iler  is  at  times 

a  difficult  problem  to  solve.     Another  very  satisfactory  feature 
in  tbe  combine  is  tbe  fact  that  in  price  it  is  in  direct  compe- 


TuE  two  engravings  berewilh  represent  front  aii.l 
back  views  respectively  of  this  machine,  which  Ims 
28  in.  swing  and  a  bed  8  ft.  long. 

Tbe  head  .stock  is  fitted  with  boxes  lined  wi;li 
nearly  pure  tin,  and  adjustable  for  all  verticil 
wear.  The  front  bearing  is  4i  in.  in  diameter  ami 
6.i  in.  long.  Tbe  front  cap  is  held  and  adjusted  liy 
four  1-in.  bolts,  and,  like  the  back  cap,  isconstructiil 
with  an  oil-cup,  for  the  continuous  supply  of  the 
hibricant.  Tbe  spindle  of  hard  crucible  steel  has  i 
2}-in.  hole  through  its  axis.  Tbe  end  thrust  is  takoii 
by  hardene<l  steel  collars  ground  perfectly  parallil, 
Tbe  cone  has  four  steps  4|  in.  wide.  The  doulil" 
back  gearing  is  frictional,  and  has  the  two  ratios 
of  5  to  1  and  2.5  to  1. 

In  the  manufacture  of  large  valves  or  heavy  pipe 
fittings  a  great  saving  may  be  effected  thereby,  as 
with  back  gearing  of  25  to  1  engaged  there  is  anipli 
power  to  pull  pipe-taps  up  to  12  in.  in  diameter, 
and  l)y  sbifting  tJie  lever  as  soon  as  the  counter 
shaft  18  reversed  tbe  pipe-tap  may  be  backed  out 
five  times  as  fast  as  it  went  in.  The  whole  back 
gearing  may  be  also  disengaged,  and  the  cone  alone 
will  drive  tbe  spindle.  By  varying  the  respective 
sizes  of  tbe  face-plate  gear  and  the  back-shaft 
pinion,  any  desired  power  or  speed  ratios  may  be 
obtained.  This  capacity  for  variation,  to  suit  differ- 
ent conditions  of  work,  is  peculiar  to  this  device, 
and  it  may  be  justly  considered  an  important  in- 
vention. Furthermore,  the  frictions  being  on  tbe 
back-shaft,  not  inside  tbe  cone,  are  at  all  times  open 
to  inspection,  oiling,  or  adjustment ;  and  they  can 
be  so  constructed  that  the  greater  the  ratio  of  back 
gearing,  the  greater  the  surface  of  frictional  contact. 

The  turret  is  18  in.  in  diameter,  usually  made  six-sided,  and 

bored  for  six  3-in.  holes.     An  open  and  shut  die-bolder  15  in. 

in   diameter  mounted  on  the  turret  will 

swing  clear  of  everything.     The  indexing 

is  by  hardened  steel  taper  bushings,  and 

tbe  vertical  lock-bolt  or  hardened   steel. 

adjustable  for  all  wear,  engages  with  them 

on  tbe  side  of  the  turret  nearest  to  the 

work.     The  cross-slide, 

_  in.  long  and  18i  in. 

wide,   by  its   construe 

tion,  which  is  patented. 

permits  a  cross-feed  for 

tbe    full   swing   of   tbe 

laibe.     Tbe    cross-fted 

screw  and  its    gearing 


SIDE  ELEVATION  (BRICKWORK 


REMOVED)  OP  THE  COMBINE  WATER-TOBE  BOILER. 


are   always   protected    from    cliips    by    a    telescopic    slide. 
The  cross-sliae  anchor,  16  in.  long,  and  secured  by  two  1-in. 
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Fio.  1.— Front  Vikw. 


Pio.  2.— Back  Vaw. 
BOOEBT'8  PATENT  2B-INCH  TUBRBT  ENOIKE  LATHE. 
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bolts,  eliminates  all  vibration  between  cross  slide  and  carriage. 
Suitable  stops  permit  the  exact  return  of  the  turret  tools  into 
line  with  the  spindle,  and  control  tlieir  setting. 

The  carriage  is  44  in.  long,  and  gibbed  to  the  front  and 
back  shear  of  the  bed.  The  apron  contains  separate  powerful 
friction  gearing  of  phosphor-bronze  for  the  longitudinal  and 
cross-feeds,  as  well  as  the  half  nuts,  which  are  used  only  when 
screw-cutting.  By  tlie  lead-screw,  which  is  2^  in.  in  diameter, 
with  a  suitable  arrangement  of  change  gears,  any  desired 
thread  may  be  cut.  The  splined-rod  which  drives  the  power 
feeds  may  be  geared  to  obtdin  a  sutticiently  coarse  feed  with- 
out disturbing  the  change  gears  operating  the  lead-screw  ;  this 
is  an  important  detail,  facilitating  the  rapid  production  of 
threaded  work.  The  direction  of  all  power  feeds  is  instantly 
changed  by  the  rocker-handle  shown  on  the  head  stock.     With 


This  pin  slides  in  the  slot  in  the  malleable  casting  or  stirrup  7), 
which  is  bolted  to  the  lever  bracket  on  the  cylinder-heart  K. 
The  law  is  held  in  position  by  the  screw-threaded  rod  F,  on 
which  is  cut  a  square  thread  of  i-in.  pitch.  The  rod  F  is 
formed  with  a  T  end  to  engage  with  the  jaw  C,  and  pas^i's 
through  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  stirrup.  A  ratchet-wheel,  c, 
with  an  internal  thread  in  the  hub  works  on  the  pull  rod  F. 
and  is  prevented  from  moving  away  from  the  stirrup  by  the 
small  bracket  //.  A  ratchet  lever  and  pawl,  /,  are  pivoicil 
on  the  outside  of  the  hub  of  the  ratchet  wheel,  and  are  actu- 
ated by  the  piston-rod  ^of  the  take-up  cylinder  L.  From  the 
end  of  tlie  take-up  cylinder  a  i-in.  pipe  leads  to  the  air-brake 
cylinder,  which  it  enters  at  sucii  a  distance  from  the  end  that 
if  the  brake  piston  travels  beyond  the  predetermined  length,  air 
is  admitted  through  the  small  pipe  to  the  take-up  cylinder ; 


THE  McEEE   BRAKE  SLACK  ADJUSTER. 


the  change  gears  regularly  furnished  the  usual  variety  of 
threads  from  1  to  16  per  inch  may  be  cut  without  compound- 
ing. 

The  taper-turning  attachment,  which  is  patented,  is  unique 
in  this  most  important  respect,  that  it  is  instantly  engaged  or 
disengaged  by  the  movement  of  a  single  handle,  making  pos- 
sible the  boring  or  turning  of  contiguous  straight  and  tapered 
surfaces  without  loss  of  time.  The  proper  setting  of  the 
taper-bar,  which  is  36  in.  long,  is  determined  in  the  usual 
manner  by  a  scale  reading  in  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch,  to  4  in. 
taper  per  foot  both  sides  of  the  centre  line. 

The  counter-shaft  is  fitted  with  double  patent  friction  pul- 
leys 21  in.  in  diameter  and  5  in.  face.  It  should  make  from 
Ifk)  to  200  revolutions  per  minute  forward  and  backward. 
Whenever  desired,  special  three  and  four- jaw  chucks  are  fur- 
nished to  facilitate  the  rapid  handling  of  work. 

The  weight  of  the  lathe  with  taper  attachment  is  7,500  lbs.; 
without,  7,000  lbs.  These  machines  are  manufactured  by 
John  L.  Bogert,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  .       .     . 


McKEE  SLACK  ADJUSTER. 

The  brake  ad juster,  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ings, is  the  invention  of  Mr.  M.  E.  McKee,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn  , 
and  is  being  manufactured  and  introduced  by  the  Q.  <&  C. 
Company,  of  Chicago. 

This  device  embodies  several  novel  features,  the  principal 
one  t>eing  the  use  of  an  auxiliary  or  take-up  cylinder  actuated 
by  air  from  the  brake  cylinder,  which  supplies  the  requisite 
power,  and  a  screw-threaded  pull  rod  and  ratchet  mechanism, 
by  which  the  cylinder  or  floating  level,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
adjusted  in  position. 

Several  forms  of  this  adjuster  have  been  made,  and  the  one 
illustrated  has  been  proved  by  experience  to  be  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  efficient.  Referring  to  figs.  1,  2  and  3,  which  show 
the  adjuster  as  applied  to  a  10-hi.  passenger  brake  cylinder, 
the  cylinder  lever  A  is  fulcrumed  on  the  pin  B  and  the  jaw  0, 


when  this  occurs  the  piston  of  the  small  cylinder  is  forced  out, 
moving  over  the  ratchet  lever  and  rotating  the  ratchet  wheel 
about  one  eighth  of  a  revolution.  The  screw  thread  of  the 
ratchet  wheel  thus  moves  the  pull-rod  F,  and  with  it  the  end 
of  the  cylinder  lever  A  ^'j  in.,  which  insures  a  fine  and  regu- 
lar adjustment  of  the  brakes  and  a  frequent  action  of  the 
mechanism. 

When  the  brake  is  released,  the  air  from  the  take-up  cylin- 
der escapes  through  the  back-head  of  the  brake  cylinder  and 
the  piston  is  forced  back  ))y  a  spring  into  position  for  another 
stroke.  It  is  obvious  that  tlie  brake  piston  can  be  adjusted 
to  any  desired  travel  by  varying  the  location  of  the  port  by 
which  the  i-in  pipe  enters  the  brake  cylinder,  and  that  once 
the  length  to  which  the  stroke  is  to  l>e  adjusted  is  fixed,  it  can 
not  be  altered  by  any  tampering  with  the  adjustment. 

After  three  years'  careful  experimenting  the  form  here  illus- 
trated has  been  adopted  on  account  of  its  advantages  of 
simplicity,  decrca.sed  cost,  both  for  application  and  main- 
tenance, its  comparative  immunity  from  dirt  and  snow,  and 
accessibilitv. 

Since  only  ,',  in.  slack  can  be  taken  up  at  one  application  of 
the  brakes  there  is  no  liability  for  the  piston  travel  to  be  short- 
ened by  an  emergency  application  to  such  an  extent  that  binding 
the  shoes  on  the  wheel  while  running  might  recur. 

No  practical  obiection  whatever  has  been  found  in  thiee 
years'  regular  service  against  adjusting  the  piston  travel  at  the 
cylinder  lever  or  for  freight  cars  at  the  floating  lever,  and  the 
adjusters  illustrated  above  have  Ix^en  in  use  on  passenger  and 
freight  cars  on  the  Great  Noithern  Railway,  running  both  on 
short  distance  and  trans-continental  trains,  in  the  latter  service 
having  been  through  snow  blockades  in  the  Cascades  and  the 
sand  and  dust  of  Northwestern  summers  in  the  Dakotas,  and 
have  so  far  never  cost  a  cent  for  repairs  or  failed  to  perform 
the  work  in  any  particular.  There  is  nothing  in  this  device 
which  is  liable  to  get  out  of  repair  ;  the  only  part  ever  needing 
renewal  being  the  packing  leather  in  the  small  cylinder,  and 
this  has  not  yet  been  the  case  in  any  of  the  adjusters  so  far  in 
service. 
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ERONAUTIC 


s. 


Under  this  heading  we  shall  hereafter  publish  all  matter 
relating  to  the  interesting  subject  of  Aerial  Navigation,  a 
branch  of  engineering  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  general 
interest.  Mr.  0.  Chanute,  C.E.,  of  Chicago,  has  consented  to 
act  as  Associate  Editor  for  this  department,  and  will  be  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  it  ,  -     . 

Headers  of  thi»  department  are  requated  to  tend  fl'ie  name* 
aiul  addresses  of  persons  interested  in  the  subject  of  Aeronautics 
to  tfie  publisher  of  Thb  American  Engineer. 


A  NEW  PARACHUTE, 


We  find  in  a  recent  issue  of  La  Frawx  Aerienne  the  design 
for  the  application  of  a  parachute  to  a  balloon  illustrated  here- 
with. It  is  the  invention  of  M.  Emil  Picq,  a  young  aeronaut, 
lately  deceased,  and  is  intended  to  save  ballast  as  well  as  to 
serve  as  a  parachute  in  case  of  accident  to  the  balloon. 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  contained  gas  cools  in  the 
higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere  the  balloon  descends,  and  bal- 
last has  to  l)e  thrown  out  in  larger  quantities  than  those  just 
sullicient  to  restore  the  equipoise,  for  otherwise  accelerated 
vi'locities  would  result.  The  descent  once  stopped,  the  bal- 
loon ^immediately  rises  again,  and  (the  whole  sjstem  being 


Whether  in  actual  practice  so  limp  and  flabby  a  surface  as 
that  of  the  parachute  could  be  relied  upon  to  open  and  close 
symmetrically,  as  shown  in  the  figures,  can  only  be  told  by 
actual  experiment. 


THE  VALUE  OF  METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVA- 
TIONS AT   HIGH  ALTITUDES. 


DlinNUTION  OF  TEMPERATURE  WITH  ALTITUDE. 


To  the  Editm-  of  The  American  Engineer  : 

There  have  been  few  questions  in  meteorology  of  so  great 
importance  as  this  of  the  distribution  of  beat  in  a  vertical 
direction  in  our  atmosphere.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that 
the  hot  wave  ushering  In  a  storm  at  the  earth's  surface  is  of 
cosmical  origin,  and  extends  to  the  limits  of  our  atmosphere. 
Precisely  the  same  is  true  in  the  case  of  our  cold  waves.  A 
great  deal  of  misapprehension  has  arisen  from  considering 
that  the  front  of  these  hot  and  cold  waves  is  nearly  vertical, 
while  records  on  Mount  Washington,  Pike's  Peak,  and  other 
mountains  have  shown  that  these  conditions  are  far  ahead  in 
the  upper  air.  At  Mount  Washington  they  are  24  hours 
ahead,  although  a  part  of  this  is  due  to  a  slightly  greater  inso- 
lation after  the  hot  wave  has  begun  at  the  earth  and  a  greater 
heat  radiation  after  the  cold  wave  has  begun. 

A  very  careful  study  of  records  near  the  earth  has  estab- 
lished the  law  of  diminution  up  to  1,000  ft.,  and  now  that 
accurate  balloon  observations  are  being  greatly  multiplied,  we 
may  hope  to  learn  a  great  deal  in  regard  to  temperature  con- 
ditions up  to  heights  of  12  or  15  miles.  The  enterprise  of 
Dr.  A.  Eerson,  in  taking  up  a  cylinder  of  oxygen  and,  by 


•St 


Fig.  I. 

lighter)  to  a  point  generally  higher  than  that  previously  at- 
tained, so  that  gas  has  to  be  let  out  to  compensate  for  the  pre- 
vious loss  of  ballast.  A  balloon  journey,  therefore,  consists  of 
a  series  of  ascents  and  descents,  and  alteinate  losses  of  ballast 
iind  gas  until  the  supply  of  the  former  is  exhausted. 

M.  Picq  proposed  to  remedy  this  partly,  and  to  lengthen  the 
time  of  the  journeys,  by  applying  the  parachute  above  the  bal- 
loon, as  shown  in  fig.  1,  his  idea  being  that  if  a  decided  de- 
scent sets  in,  the  parachute  will  open  as  shown  in  lig.  2, 
and  by  increasing  the  resistance  enable  the  aeronaut  to 
arrest  the  downward  movement  by  throwing  out  a  much 
smaller  quantity  of  ballast  than  would  otherwise  be  required. 
A  eorresponding  amount  of  gas  would  thus  also  be  saved,  and 
the  upward  osculation  would  be  diminished.       ...       ^. 


--■:■;•-.  •.;.•;•..■       ;•■■  Fig.  2.        ''   '    '      '''        .  •   •        '  •": 

A   NEW  PARACHUTE. 

the  inhalation  of  the  gas,  in  reaching  a  height  of  28,700  ft., 
marks  an  era  in  atmospheric  exploration,  and  we  may  now 
expect  an  accurate  determination  of  temperature,  humidity, 
air  currents,  etc.,  at  heights  of  7  miles. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  weather  conditions  are  so  mod- 
erate in  Europe  and  the  motion  of  storms  is  so  slight  there 
that  we  cannot  hope  for  an  elucidation  of  the  forces  causing 
normal  and  extreme  storms  in  this  country  by  any  number  of 
records  abroad.  Storms  or  low-pressure  areas  in  Europe  have 
very  slight  intensity,  the  gradients  of  presskre  are  extremely 
small,  and  the  motion  of  the  low  areas  very  erratic.  This 
fact  accounts  for  the  greatly  reduced  velocity  of  low  areas  in 
Europe,  onljr  about  half  the  velocity  experienced  in  this 
country.    High  areas  often  remain  stationary  lor  more  than 
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two  weeks,  and  the  pressure  in  these  is  very  often  much 
greater  than  ever  noted  in  America.  We  may  best  call  these 
conditions  stagnant,  and  to  such  an  extent  is  this  true  that 
the  weather  runs  in  types,  a  certain  type  of  pressure  distribu- 
tion betokening  a  certain  character  of  weatlier  for  a  week  or 
more.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
known  here. 

All  this,  however,  does  not  detract  from  the  greatest  inter- 
est attaching  to  these  efforts  abroad.  It  has  been  shown 
already  that  the  air  currents  up  to  10  miles  have  very  nearly 
the  velocity  of  similar  currents  in  this  country,  and  this 
would  seem  to  emphatically  disprove  the  views  of  many  who 
think  that  our  storms  are  merely  columns  of  heated  air  drift- 
ing in  the  upper  current,  and  also  of  those  others  who  imagine 
that  our  storms  are  whirls  or  eddies  formed  in  a  puleward 
moving  upper  current. 

It  has  l>een  well  established  that  in  clear  weather  the  tem- 
perature, especially  in  winter  and  when  there  is  little  or  no 
wind,  rises  in  the  early  morning  up  to  about  300  ft.  The 
reason  for  this  is  very  clear  :  intense  radiation  through  a  clear, 
still  air  cools  the  earth  enormously,  and  this  cooling  affects  the 
air  immediately  above  the  earth.  Beyond  300  ft.  there  is 
generally  a  pretty  uniform  diminution  of  temperature,  with 
altitude  probably  one-third  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter 
in  the  eastern  and  northern  United  States.  This  diminution 
is  seldom  greater  than  1°  in  250  ft.,  or  less  than  1"  in  400  ft. 

In  cloudy  weather,  however,  the  temperature  is  either 
nearly  uniform  up  to  the  clouds,  or  it  may  rise  a  little  as  we 
approach  them.  In  the  cloud  itself,  as  we  come  into  the 
gunshine,  the  temperature  rises  very  rapidly,  due  to  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  sun  upon  the  cloud.  Tliese  principles  are 
80  simple  and  pluiu,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  any  one 
should  be  misled  by  any  observations  of  this  nature  in  bal- 
loons. In  a  balloon  voyage  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  an  account 
of  which  is  published  in  Atnei-iean  MtteonAogiail  Journal  for 
Noveml)er,  1891.  p.  292,  the  temperature  remaineti  nearly 
stationary  up  to  the  cloud  region  1,000  ft.,  and  rose  over  7°  in 
the  next  1,300  ft.  From  the  top  of  the  clouds  up  to  10.000  ft. 
the  diminution  in  temperature  was  1*  per  409  ft.  lu  this 
Juarrud  for  March  there  are  given  the  records  made  by  Dr. 
Berson  in  his  memorable  voyage  in  which  he  reached  nearly 
29,000  ft.  In  the  descent,  at  the  cloud  level  (4,6(X)  ft.),  he 
found  the  temperature  43°,  while  at  the  earth  it  was  34°. 
This  experience  was  almost  precisely  the  same  as  the  previous 
one,  except  that  the  diminution  in  temperature  was  onl)'  1"  in 
249  ft.  above  the  cloud  region.  Dr.  Bcrson's  ascension  was 
made  about  half-way  between  a  "high"  and  "low,"  but 
nearer  the  latter,  which  will  account  for  a  part  of  this  differ- 
ence. 

While  there  are  certain  fundamental  laws  established,  we 
still  need  numerous  records  in  the  centre  of  storms  and  liigli 
areas  and  on  all  sides  of  them.  Almost  every  ascension  gives 
us  something  new,  and  we  may  hope  before  long  to  settle 
some  of  the  questions  which  are  so  doubtful  now. 

, ,  ,.  II.  A.  II.VZEN. 

May  4.  1895. 

■ — ♦ 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  AERONAUTICS. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Amkuican  Engineer  : 

Deau  SiK  :  I  have  progressed  so  far  in  my  experiments  in 
aeronautics  that  I  am  building  a  machine  that  will  contain 
1  sq.  ft.  of  sustaining  surface  to  every  2  lbs.  of  weight  to  1h> 
lifted  and  Ciirriwl.  The  wings  are  to  be  concavo-convex,  and 
flexible  from  front  to  rear.  They  will  be  long  and  narrow, 
and  vibrated  on  an  incline  down  and  forward  and  up  and 
back.  The  power  is  to  be  applied  by  the  feet  of  the  operator, 
and  equilibrium  is  to  be  maintained  by  elevating  or  depres-'iiig 
tile  back  edge  of  the  wing  on  cither  side  with  the  hands.  One 
wing  can  be  depressed  and  the  other  elevated  or  rice  v<rKi, 
each  wing  independently  of  the  other,  to  guide  to  the  right  or 
left,  or  they  can  be  elevated  or  depressed  simultaneously  16 
steer  up  or  down.  To  get  the  first  start,  I  propose  to  elevate 
the  machine  on  a  tripod— the  wings  and  tail  might  be  made  to 
act  as  the  tripod— and  then  climb  up  to  it  by  means  of  a  rope 
ladder,  then  to  fall  down  and  forward,  carrying  the  machine 
and  tripod  with  me.  The  top  of  the  tripod  will  act  as  a  lever 
to  throw  mc  forward  and  down.  While  falling  I  propose  to 
vibrate  the  wings  with  my  feet,  and  guide  or  steer  with  my 
bands  on  a  lever  connected  with  the  back  part  of  the  wings. 
Somebody  may  smile  at  this,  but  in  the  future  I  will  endeavor 
to  prove  what  I  say.  There  are  so  many  good  people  who 
viU  smile  at  an  investigator  in  this  branch  of  science,  because 
it  is  funny  to  see  a  man  dangling  from  a  machine  up  in  the 
air  trying  to  do  what  almost  everybody  considers  impossible. 
I  tind  it  hard  work  to  keep  myself  in  hiding,  for  a  machine  to 


fly  has  to  be  in  the  air,  and  when  it  is  in  the  air  it  is  in  u 
position  to  be  viewed  by  everyliody  in  sight.  It  require^  a 
good  deal  of  nerve  to  go  ahead  under  all  and  every  conditinu 
of  circumstances.  In  order  to  propel,  I  propose  to  carry  my 
weight  on  the  wings  from  a  point  up  and  back  to  a  point 
down  and  forward.  This  carrying  of  the  weight  from  bark 
forward  will  assist  in  propelling  ;  then  the  flexibility  of  tl.i' 
wings  will  also  assist  in  propelling.  In  the  return  or  up. 
stroke  of  the  wing  it  will  encounter  some  resistance  from  tl:e 
air,  striking  its  upper  surface,  which  will  also  help  to  propi  1, 
but  the  most  propelling  force  will  result  from  the  dropping  cf 
the  front  part  of  the  machine  during  the  up-stroke,  and  a 
consequent  tilting  up  of  the  tail  end,  which  will  make  us  slide 
forward  and  down  an  incline  ;  then  the  down-stroke  of  tin 
wing  will  again  elevate  the  front  end,  and  the  process  nf 
again  falling  and  sMding  down  an  incline  forward  will  be  ri- 
peated.  Now  can  we  lift  ourself  higher  in  the  downstrotci- 
than  we  will  fall  during  the  up-stroke  t  I  say  we  c;ii:, 
because  the  wing  encounters  greater  resistance  due  to  our 
advancing  against  the  air,  and  in  the  up-stroke  we  are  siil! 
getting  an  uplift,  although  the  wings  are  moving  up  atnl 
away  from  the  advancing  air.  Again,  in  the  down-stroke 
our  momentum,  due  to  our  advancmg,  will  more  than  over- 
come the  horizontal  resistance  which  the  wings,  body,  etc., 
will  encounter  in  moving  through  the  air.  There  will  be 
more  power  required  in  the  start  than  after  we  have  sufficieDt 
liead  resistance  to  sustain  us.  I  say  head  resistance,  because 
that  is  just  what  we  want  and  must  have  before  we  can  ever 
hope  to  be  lifted  in  the  air.  The  wings  must  incline  20°  to  3.V 
to  advance  in  order  to  get  this  resistance.  I  have  read  so 
often  that  the  various  birds  require  a  velocity  of  30  to  GO 
miles  an  hour  to  sustain  them  in  the  air,  but  I  haven't  seen 
anywhere  the  statement,  which  is  also  true,  that  these  same 
birds  start  from  a  state  of  rest  and  begin  to  fly  at  velocities  of 

I,  3,  5,  or  7  miles  an  hour,  and  they  do  it  by  vibrating  their 
wings  from  back  down  and  forward  and  from  forward  \i\> 
and  bacK,  and  their  wings  are  always  inclined  to  the  direction 
of  advance— t*".,  the  front  edge  pointing  above  the  horizon 
from  20'  to  45°  at  the  start,  to  1°,  2',  or  3°  in  full  flight,  ex- 
cept in  upward  currents  of  the  air,  then  the  front  edge  points 
l)elow  the  horizon.  Tlieir  wings  are  inclined  to  advance  at 
the  start  as  much  as  a  boy's  kite  when  he  starts  to  fly  it. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  Iwy  who  would  persistently  try 
to  elevate  a  kite  by  holding  it  almost  horizontal  1  Yet  we  arc 
trying  to  elevate  a  flying  apparatus  by  so  doing.  Of  course 
less  power  is  retiuired  to  advance  when  the  plane  is  nearly 
horizontal,  but  how  are  we  ever  going  lo  get  a  speed  of  30  to 
60  miles  an  hour  on  the  ground  unless  it  be  a  ruilroad-track  ? 
We  must  begin  to  fly  at  speeds,  like  a  bird,  of  3  to  10  miles 
an  hour  or  give  it  up,  and  leave  the  problem  to  be  solved  by 
those  who  can  afford  to  build  a  smooth  track,  and  who  are 
willing  to  run  the  risk  of  a  broken  neck  in  coming  back  to 
mother  earth  at  a  40-mile  rate.     A  man  can  exert  from  1  to  2 

II.  P.  for  a  few  seconds,  and  this  is  all  that  is  needed  to  get  a 
start.  After  he  is  once  going,  tlie  power  required  will  only 
be  one-flftli  to  one-tenth  of  that  required  at  the  start,  anil 
when  we  have  up-currents  of  air,  which  is  invariably  the 
case,  soaring  or  sailing  can  be  accomplished  without  any 
power  whatever  from  the  operator,  save  that  which  is  neces- 
sary to  Italauce  and  steer. 

If  each  investigator  in  this  department  of  engineering  would 
make  public  his  mite  of  knowle<lgc  on  the  siil)ject,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  a  solution  would  lie  arrived  at  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  On  tlie  other  hand,  a  man  don't  feel  like 
giving  away  information  wliich  has  taken  him  years  to  get 
without  protection  of  some  kind,  and  I  think  our  Government 
makes  a  mistake  in  not  issuing  a  patent  on  flying  machinr> 
unless  they  "do  go,"  for  it  is  not  likely  that  one  man  will 
solve  the  problem  as  a  whole,  but  each  one  will  have  a  part, 
and  he  should  be  able  to  protect  himself  in  that  part.  As  it 
is  he  is  disposed  to  keep  to  himself  all  his  attainments  in  this 
branch  of  science,  and  the  world  at  large  laughs  at  the  indi- 
vidual, but  I  think  if  these  individuals  could  make  known  to 
each  other  their  separate  ideas  and  inventions,  the  laugh  would 
be  on  the  other  side. 

Charles  Zimmerman,  M.D. 

Fkedekick,  Mi>.,  May  3,  1895. 


A  GUIDABLE  PARACHUTE. 


Mu.  Coi-AZZA,  a  French  aeronaut,  has  for  the  past  year 
been  experlnienliug  with  a  new  dirigible  parachute  of  his  in- 
vention. This  is  placed  above  the  balloon,  the  latter  being  so 
shaped  as  to  be  enclosed  by  the  sus]>ending  lines  which  con- 
nect the  parachute  with  the  car.  Upon  attaining  the  desired 
height  the  balloon  is  torn  open  and  collapsed,  the  envelope 
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falling  down  to  the  boop,  as  Bhown  on  the  engraving  (6g.  1), 
and  ilie  expanded  parachute  then  coming  into  action.  A 
rope  is  attached  to  each  of  the  two  extremities  of  two  rec- 
tangular diameters,  by  three  different  smaller  lines,  thus  giving 
coniinand  (by  passing  each  main  rope  round  two  pulleys  fixed, 
as  shown  in  fig.  3)  of  four  rectangular  directions,  by  drawing 
on  the  corresponding  line  and  .thus  shifting  the  centre  of 
gravity.  This  is  considered  an  improvement  upon  the  cur- 
rent i)ractice  of  some  aeronauts  who  climb  oa  the  edge  of 
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their  car,  as  shown  on  fig.  2,  In  order  to  send  their  apparatus 
sideways  to  clear  an  obstruction. 

Mr.  Copazza  has  made  some  experiments  by  collapsing  his 
ballooD  at  a  height  of  about  3,000  ft.,  and  bus  descended  in 
l^fety  with  a  moderate  success  in  directing  his  course.  He 
IS  to  experiment  again  this  summer. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE  ON  AERIAL 
NAVIGATION. 


.  Os  December  20,  1893,  Senator  Cockrell  introduced  a  bill 
lu  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  providing 

"  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  any  inventor,  from  whatever  part  of  the  world,  who  shall, 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  first  day  of  January,  a.d.  nineteen 
hundred,  construct  a  vessel  that  will,  on  the  verified  report 
of  three  engineers  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  demon- 
strate, within  or  near  the  city  of  Washington,  the  practicabil- 
ity of  safely  navigating  the  air  at  a  speetl  of  not  less  than 
thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  capable  of  carrying  passengers  and 
freight  weighing  a  total  of  at  least  five  tons.". 

Somewhat  similar  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress 
before,  generally  in  the  interest  of  some  inventor  who  thought 
"lathe  had  solved  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation  and  wanted 
a  chance  of  demonstrating  it,  but  they  have  heretofore  been 
iiughed  down  or  ignored.  The  remarkable  thing  about  this 
l;isi  l)ill  is  tliat  it  was  sol>erly  considered,  and  that  a  special 
fuport  thereon  was  made  February  25,  1895,  by  the  Committee 
oil  Interstate  Commerce,  through  its  chairman.  Senator  Brice. 

J  his  report  (No.  993,  Calendar  No.  1,063)  consisU  of  13 


printed  pages,  and  reviews  the  "  state  of  the  art"  as  made 
known  by  recent  improvements  and  publications.  It  draws 
the  line  between  aeronauts  who  believe  that  success  is  to  come 
through  some  form  of  balloon  and  ariaUirs  who  believe  that 
the  successful  apparatus  must  be  heavier  than  the  air,  and 
somewhat  like  a  large  sailing  bird  with  pinions  extended,  and 
it  discusses  the  advance  made  in  recent  years  with  each  class 
of  apparatus. 

After  describing  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  French 
with  balloons,  the  report  quotes  from  the  opening  address  of 
Mr.  Chanute  to  the  Conference  on  Aerial  Navigation  in 
Chicago  in  1893,  concerning  the  present  status  of  navigable 
balloons,  and  also  gives  extracts  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gillilaud 
written  in  May,  1894,  by  Mr.  Chanute,  whose  conclusion  is 
that :  "  Should  the  proposed  bill  become  a  law,  its  conditions 
would  probably  be  complied  with,  and  possibly  by  more  than 
one  inventor.  .  .  .  Such  a  craft,  however,  would  necessarily 
be  frail,  and  liable  to  many  accidents  after  the  first  trials  had 
demonstrated  its  speed  and  carrying  capacity.  It  would 
doubtless  prove  efficient  for  war  purposes,  where  risks  must 
be  taken,  but  could  not  compete  with  other  modes  of  trans- 
portation in  time  of  peace." 

Then  follows  a  memorandum  prepared  by  Captain  W.  A. 
Glassford,  of  the  United  States  Signal  Corps,  who  superin- 
tended the  construction  and  equipment  in  France  of  the 
United  States  signal  balloon  General  Mi/er,  stating  that  such 
light  as  has  emerged,  notwitlistanding  the  profoiind  secrecy 
maintained  about  French  war  balloons,  indicates  that  for  81 
days  out  of  100  the  conditions  of  wind  in  France  will  permit 
of  the  use  of  such  balloons,  and  saying  :  "  This,  considering 
the  taking  advantage  of  the  velocity  of  favoring  winds,  is 
equivalent  to  a  speed  of  28  miles  an  hour  in  calm  air,  and 
therefore  nearly  attains  to  a  satisfaction  of  the  speed  require- 
ments of  the  bill." 

The  report  then  discusses  the  recent  advance  in  attempts  at 
aviation.  It  describes  the  gliding  Sights  of  Lilienthal,  quotes 
from  the  writings  of  Professor  Langley,  Mr.  Maxim,  Mr.  L  P.  - 
Holland,  Mr.  Eddy.  Mr.  C.  W.  Hastings,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Walker,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  flight  of  Mr.  Maxim's 
apparatus  in  England  on  July  31.  1894. 

The  Committee's  final  conclusion  is  : 

"  Owing,  however,  to  the  recent  and  still  continuing  de- 
ficiency in  revenues  to  meet  ordinarj-  appropriations,  and  the 
condition  of  the  Treasury,  as  shown  by  the  several  recent 
issues  of  United  States  bonds,  your  committee  do  not  at 
present  recommend  the  passage  of  this  bill,  but  report  the 
same  without  recommendation." 

This  repmrt,  although  somewhat  inconclusive,  marks  a  new 
era  in  the  public  appreciation  of  the  subject.  It  removes 
aerial  navigation  from  the  domain  of  vagary  and  recognizes 
that  we  are  now  within  a  measurable  distance  of  success.  It 
seems  probable  therefrom  that  the  wise  thing  for  the  United 
States  Government  to  do  is  to  experiment  with  navigable  war 
balloons,  as  the  English,  French.  German,  Russian,  Austrian, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Belgian,  and  Holland  governments  have 
done,  and  to  await  some  important  advance  in  securing  safetj- 
with  aviating  machines  before  undertaking  to  avail  of  the 
higher  speeds  to  be  expected  with  this  class  of  apparahis. 


Transit  in  Air. — Those  who  have  written  or  experimented 
on  the  subject  of  aerial  fiisht  s]>eak  of  a  difference  of  effect 
with- the  wind  and  against  it,  and  assume  that  power  is  lost  in 
one  case  and  gained  in  the  other.  Of  course,  if  any  form  of 
flying  machine  is  raised  against  the  wind,  at  the  first  moment 
of  starting  it  is  impelled  with  a  force  equal  to  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  ;  but  this  is  only  a  momentary  effect  due  to  the 
inertia  from  the  weight  of  the  machine,  wliich  soon  becomes 
exhausted,  and  then  the  machine  must  finally  partake  of  the 
velocity  of  the  wind  itself. 

So  prevalent  has  been  this  misunderstanding,  tliat  it  has 
been  asserted  that  a  bird  may  acquire  velocity  by  first  going 
with  the  wind,  and,  with  some  velocity  and  momentum  thus 
acquired,  turn  suddenly  against  it,  and  so  gain  an  almost  con- 
tinuous raising  power.  But  the  fact  is,  the  velacity  in  the 
tidal  bo<ly  of  air  is  the  same  in  all  directions,  and  the  force 
required  for  flight  similar.  A  bird  ma^  be  using  up  its  utmoet 
strength  to  fly  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  per  hour  against  a 
40  mile  breeze,  and  so  appear  to  be  stationary  to  observers  on 
the  earth  below  ;  but  if  the  bird  flies  in  the  opposite  direction, 
it  will  speed  at  the  rate  of  80  miles  per  hour  relative  to  the 
earth,  but  the  actual  force  and  speed  of  flight  through  the  air 
will  !»  the  same  in  both  cases. 

If  the  flying  machine  be  launched  from  a  balloon  with  the 
earth  hidden  from  view  by  intervening  clouds,  there  would 
be  no  means  of  ascertaining  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing 
relative  to  the  earth,  for  a  balloon  is  a  perfectly  staticmary 
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machine  floating  in  a  body  of  air,  and  tlie  flying  machine, 
uninfluenced  by  the  earlli,  might  go  off  in  any  direction  under 
precisely  equal  conditions,  its  real  rate  of  progress  Iwing 
through  tl»e  air  only,  and  not  to  be  measured  by  any  refer- 
ence to  the  earth  Iselow,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  aero- 
naut may  be  as  unconscious  as  if  blindfold.  It  is  like  a  ship 
that  may  be  carried  many  miles  out  of  her  course  by  an  ocean 
current,  and  of  which  the  navigators  may  have  been  quite 
ignorant  till  their  true  position  is  detected  by  celestial  observa- 
tion.— F.  II.  Wtnlutm,  in  ihe  Eiiglitli  Mechanic*. 

The  Motion  of  Clouds. — In  a  recent  number  Science  gives 
an  abstract  of  a  lecture  on  tliis  subject  delivere<l  by  Mr.  W.  N. 
8haw,  F.U.S.,  l)efore  the  Koyal  Meteorological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, on  The  Motion  of  Clouds  Considered  with  Ucference  to 
their  Mode  of  Formation. 

The  question  proposed  for  consideration  was  how  far  the  ap- 
parent motion  of  a  cloud  was  a  satisfactory  indication  of  the 
motion  of  the  air  in  wliicli  the  cloud  Is  formed.  The  moun- 
tain cloud  cap  was  citetl  as  an  instance  of  a  stationary  cloud 
formed  In  air  moving  sometimes  with  great  rapidity  ;  ground 
fog,  thunder  clouds  and  cumulus  clouds  were  also  referred  to 
in  this  connection.  The  two  causes  of  formation  of  cloud 
were  next  considered — viz.  (1)  the  mixing  of  masses  of  air  at 
different  temperatures,  and  (2)  the  dynamical  cooling  of  air  by 
the  reduction  of  its  pressure  without  supplying  heat  from  tlic 
outside.  The  two  methods  of  formation  were  illustrated  by 
experiments. 

A  sketch  of  the  supposed  motion  of  air  near  the  centre  of  a 
cyclone  showeil  the  probability  of  the  clouds  formed  by  the 
mixing  of  air  being  carried  along  with  the  air  after  they 
formed,  while  when  cloud  is  being  formed  by  expansion  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  fonnation  of  drops  of  water  on 
the  nuclei  to  be  found  in  the  air,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
particles  in  a  state  of  suspension,  make  it  probable  that  the 
apparent  motion  of  such  a  cloud  is  a  bad  indication  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  air.  After  describing  some  special  cases,  Mr.  Shaw 
referred  to  the  meteorological  effects  of  the  thermal  disturbance 
which  must  be  introduced  by  the  condensation  of  water  vapor, 
and  he  attributed  the  atmosplieric  disturbances  accompanying 
tropical  rains  to  this  cause.  The  difference  in  the  character  of 
nuclei  for  the  deposit  of  water  drops  was  also  pointed  out  and 
illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  colored  halos  formed  under 
special  conditions  when  the  drops  were  sufBcicntly  uniform  in 
size. 


A     HELIOGRAPH     MESSAGE     FROM 
COLUMBIA  TO  MEXICO. 


BRITISH 


A  COPY  of  the  following  circular  has  been  received  by  us, 
which  will  explain  itself  : 

Portland,  Obegon. 
To  t?te  Editor  of  Akuonautics  : 

"  Mazamas"  is  the  name  of  a  society  of  mountain  climbers. 
It  was  organized  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Hood,  Ore.,  on 
July  19,  1894,  at  which  time  and  place  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  were  adopted  and  first  ofllcers  elected.  Its  organiza- 
tion was  unique  and  successful.  The  experience  of  its  mem- 
bers on  that  occasion  inspires  them  to  further  achievements. 
The  mouutains  furnish  delight  and  inspiration  which  no  man 
or  woman  can  know  or  dream  save  those  who  have  attained 
"exaltation"  on  the  heights.  There's  health,  joy  and  free- 
dom there. 

This  year  their  aspiration  is  to  convey  by  means  of  heli- 
ographs along  the  line  of  snow-capped  peaks  a  sunbeam  mes- 
sage from  British  Columbia  to  Mexico.  Washington,  Oregon, 
and  California  are  invited  to  co-operate  and  carry  out  this 
plan. 

The  principal  mountains  in  Oregon  and  Washington  avail- 
able for  the  purpose,  beginning  at  the  north,  are  :  Baker, 
Rainier,  8t.  Helens,  Adams,  Hood,  Jefferson,  Three  Sisters, 
Diamond  Peak,  Thielsen,  Scott  and  Pitt,  and  in  California 
Mounts  Shasta,  Teliae,  Hound-Top,  Dana,  Lj'ell,  Stillman, 
Whitney,  Lowe,  Baldy,  and  such  other  peaks  as  are  necessary 
to  complete  the  chain. 

Citizens  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  various  mountains 
available  for  the  purposes  above  suggested  are  besought  to 
"  take  a  hand"  and  aid  the  attempt.  Arrangements  can  be 
made  so  that  parties  on  sub-peaks,  or  in  the  valleys  and  towns 
along  the  line  can  communicate  with  those  on  their  main 
mountains,  and  each  group  of  mountaineers  can,  from  their 
several  signal  stations,  "  telegraph,"  by  flashes,  to  their  neigh- 
bors below  the  fact  of  their  presence  on  the  peaks,  and  also 
the  fact  that  the  "message"  from  British  Columbia  is  on  its 
way  and  of  the  transmission  of  the  answer  from  Mexico. 


The  intention  Is  to  send  a  message  from  British  Columbia'io 
Mexico  and  transmit  an  answer  from  Mexico  to  British  Colum- 
bia, and  as  each  message  passes  a  signal  peak,  such  si^'nal 
peak  is  to  report  the  fact  to  all  such  sub-stations,  and  groups 
in  valleys  and  towns  in  their  vicinity,  as  are  prepared  to  re- 
ceive it. 

Storms  may  obscure  some  main  peaks,  so  numerous  side 
stations,  or  sub-peaks,  are  desirable  to  secure  transmission  of 
the  through  message. 

The  instrument  to  he  used  is  the  modern  heliograph,  siicii 
as  is  in  use  in  the  regular  army,  operating  the  "  Mprse  Coile." 

Heliograph  instruments  can  be  obtained  or  prepared  at  com- 
paratively small  expense.  The  secretary  will,  on  application, 
furnish  addresses  of  regular  manufacturers,  and  information 
for  making  suitable  instruments  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  date  fixed  for  this  event  is  July  10,  1895. 

The  main  body  of  Mazamas  as  a  society  will  assemble  at 
Mount  Adams  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

Correspondence  is  being  opened  and  desired  with  all  outing 
clubs,  atliletic,  mountain,  military,  university  and  scientific 
organizations  on  the  coast. 

The  Government  officers  and  various  State  military  organi- 
zations and  officers  are  invited  to  arrange  details  from  liiv 
signal  corps  "  to  aid  Ihe  grand  design." 

Each  party  is  reciuested  to  arrange  for  procuring  photo- 
graphic  views  of  their  several  "  camps"  and  principal  points 
of  interest,  particularly  of  the  group  of  climbers  on  the  peaks 
attained. 

Correspondence  is  solicited,  and  information  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  society. 

W.  G.  Steei,,  President, 

Miss  May  Fullek,  Vice- President, 

L.  L.  Hawkins,  Treasurer, 

M.  W.  Gorman, 

Rev.  Roland  D.  Grant,    -     |.  ' 

J.  Francis  Drake, 


Eteeutive  Council. 


Address  all  communications  to 


14  Worcester  Block. 


T.  Brook  "White, 

Secretary. 


RECENT  AERONAUTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


OastonTinsandier  the  Balloonist.  R.  H.  Sherard.  McGlun't 
MagaziM,  May,  1895.  An  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Tissau- 
dier's  aeronautical  work  and  opinions  as  to  the  future. 

Wind  Pressures  in  Engineering  Construction.  W.  H.  Bixby. 
Engineering  A^ews,  March  14,  1895.  An  exhaustive  review  of 
publications  and  experiments  on  wind  pressures  and  formuhc, 
and  their  application  to  structures. 

Aeritil  Meehanicnl  Flight  C.  H.  Mitchell.  Engineers  nfi 
Society  of  School  of  Practical  Science.  Toronto  UniterKity, 
February  20,  1895.  A  paper  reviewing  recent  publications 
on  aeronautical  subjects,  and  formulating  some  of  the  princi- 
ples which  have  been  established. 

Report  on  Aerial  Navigation.  Senator  Brice.  United  Sful'  < 
Senate  Publication,  February  25,  1895.  The  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce  reports,  without  recommendation,  on  :i 
bill  (^  1,344)  which  proposed  to  offer  a  prize  of  $100,000  for  -d 
navigable  air-ship,  and  reviews  the  recent  advances  toward  ;i 
solution  of  the  problem. 

Recent  Experiments  on  Wind  Pressures.  J.  Irminger.  A/ - 
gineering  News,  February  14,  1895. 

Mr.  O.  J.  Marstrand  gives  an  abstract  of  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Irminger,  of  Denmark,  concerning  the  pressure  and  lan  • 
faction  of  air  currents  on  different  sides  of  plates  and  bodir-^ 
inclined  at  various  angles.  It  is  shown  that  at  small  ang1>  -^ 
of  incidence — 0°  to  5° — the  wind  blowing  over  a  surface  pro- 
duces nothing  but  suction  ;  this  action  throwing  addition  \\ 
light  upon  the  phenomenon  of  "  aspiration." 

Le  Siige  de  Parin,  vu  d  Vol  d'oineau.  W.  de  FonvielK. 
J.  Hctzel  &  Co.,  publishers,  Paris.  285  pp.  Mr.  de  Fonviellf, 
the  veteran  aeronaut  and  author,  has  published  a  further  ac- 
count of  the  balloon  ascents  and  journeys  which  took  pla< ' 
during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870.  The  book  abounds  witli 
personal  reminiscences,  and  incidentally  throws  a  good  dciil 
of  light  upon  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Parisians  during  tlii-^ 
memorable  siege.  The  author  confines  himself  to  relating  the 
phases  of  some  of  the  voyages,  having  already  treated  the 
technical  part  of  the  subject  in  his  "  Manuel  pratique  d(-' 
I'Aeronaute." 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


The  usual  discussion  regardlDg  the  interchange  rules  ^vas 
the  discussion  at  the  Master  Car-builders'  Convention,  to  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  the  other  topics.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
I>ectcd,  the  Chicago  agreement  came  in  for  its  full  share  of  at- 
t«Dtion,  but  its  adoption  was  wisely  postponed  for  serious  con- 
sideration for  another  year.  As  we  have  already  noted,  the 
present  rules  aeera  to  be  crippled  by  their  own  weight  and  the 
almost  utter  impossibility  of  securing  a  uniform  interpreta- 
tion. Still  they  are  working,  and  all  hands  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with  them,  so  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  step 
in  with  an  innovation  that  would  upset  the  existing  order  until 
that  innovation  has  been  more  thoroughly  tested  than  has  been 
possible  during  the  few  months  that  the  Chicago  agreement  has 
been  in  force.  By  another  year  the  parties  in  favor  of  and  op- 
(KHied  to  the  agreement  will  have  been  able  to  martial  their 
forces,  and  we  may  look  for  some  warm  work  when  the  sub- 
ject is  again  thrown  open  for  discussion. 


There  was  some  opposition  to  increasing  the  weight  of  cars 
at  the  Master  Car-builders'  Convention,  on  the  ground  of  the 
great  extra  expense  entailed  in  hauling.  This  was  placed  at 
one-half  a  cent  per  ton  mile  ;  so  that,  if  one  ton  were  added  to 
each  of  five  cars  composing  a  train  running  200  miles  a  day, 
the  cost  for  extra  haulage  would  be  $5  a  day,  or  approximately 
$1800  a  year.  The  inaccuracy  of  this  is  so  manifest  that  it 
seems  strange  that  it  was  not  detected  on  the  spot.  The  one- 
ualf  cent  covers  all  expenses,  and  In  this  connection  might  be 
considered  as  fixed  charges,  while  the  extra  cost  of  hauling  is 
limited  to  the  extra  amount  of  coal  burned,  oil  used,  and  wear, 
the  latter  being  so  small  that  it  can  be  neglected.  Taking  the 
coal  at  2i  oz.  per  ton  mile,  156.25  lbs.  represents  the  extra  coal 


consumption  per  day,  which,  with  coal  at  $2  a  ton,  would  cost 
a  trifle  less  than  16  cents,  or  about  $48  a  year.  Fifty  dollars 
would,  on  this  basis,  cover  all  extra  expenses,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  existing  engines  would  not  have  to  be  enlarged 
in  order  to  haul  this  extra  five  tons.        ;■,..•  ,  .  .  .         --^-j;  ■  ■ 


CONVENTIONS. 


For  some  reasons,  which  it  is  now  not  worth  while  to 
analyze,  June  has  been  selected  as  the  season  for  holding  en- 
gineering conventions.  This  y«ar  the  Master  Car-builders' 
Association  led  off  on  June  11  at  Thousand  Islands,  and  was 
folio  wred  a  week  later  by  the  Master  Mechanics  at  the  same 
place.  The  Civil  Engineers  also  met  at  that  time  in  the  Hotel 
Pemberton  in  Boston  Harbor.  The  Mechanical  Engineers  as- 
sembled in  Detroit  on  June  33,  and  the  International  Railway 
Congress  met  in  London  on  June  26. 

A  very  common  inquiry  by  persons  who  are  not  familiar- 
with  the  objects  and  proceedings  of  these  meetings  is,  What 
are  they  for  ?  A  question  which  is  answered  by  different  peo- 
ple in  different  ways.  Some  persons  who  are  not  much  inter- 
ested  in  technical  subjects  would  say  that  their  object  is  that 
the  members  and  others  who  attend  them  may  have  an  outing 
and  a  good  time  ;  others  would  say  that  their  chief  purpose  is 
to  afford  an  opportunity  to  those  who  attend  them  for  social 
intercourse.  The  Constitution  of  the  Master  Car-builders'  As- 
sociation says  : 

"  Ttie  objects  of  thia  Aagociatton  Bball  be  tbe  advancement  of  knowledge 
concerning  the  construction,  repair,  and  service  of  railroad  cars,  by  discua- 
sions  in  common,  inveatigations  and  reports  of  the  experience  of  ita  mem- 
bers :  to  provide  an  organization  tbrongh  which  tbe  members  and  the 
companies  they  represent  may  agree  npon  sach  joint  action  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  bring  about  uniformity  and  interchangeability  on  the  parts  of 
railroad  can,  to  improve  their  conatructlon  and  to  adjust  tbe  mnttial  in- 
terest" growing  ont  of  their  interchange  and  repair." 

The  Constitution  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  has 
substantially  the  same  provision  and  statement  of  objects. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  is  defined  to  be  : 

"The  advancement  of  engineering  knowledge  and  practice  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  professional  atandard  among  its  members. 

"  Among  tbe  meana  to  be  employed  for  thia  pun>oie  shall  be  meeting*  . 
for  the  presentation  and  diacuaston  of  appropriate  papers  and  for  social  . 
and  professional  intercourse." 

What  the  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society  aims  to  accomplish 
is,  as  formulated  in  its  "  Rules  :" 

"To  promote  tbe  Arts  and  Sciences  connected  with  Engineering  and 
Mechanical  Construction  by  means  of  meetings  for  social  intercoorse  and 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  profesfional  papers." 

In  seeking  to  accomplish  these  avowed  objects,  each  of  these 
associations  holds  at  least  one  annual  meeting,  which  is  attend- 
ed by  from  500  to  1,000  people,  who  devote  from  one  to  ten 
days'  time  thereto.  The  average  expenses  for  attendance  of 
members  in  all  probability  is  not  less  than  $50,  and  the  cost  for 
printing,  reporting,  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  hold- 
ing of  the  meetings  will  amount  to  fully  $5,000  apiece,  so  that 
the  actual  cost  in  money  of  holding  each  of  these  meetings 
must  be  somewhere  from  $30,000  to  $55,000.  If,  in  addition 
to  these  amounts,  we  charge  $10  per  day  as  the  average  value 
of  the  time  of  those  in  attendance,  this  cost  would  be  more 
than  doubled.  With  that  of  entertainments  of  various  kinds, 
it  will  probably  be  quite  within  reasonable  limits  to  say  that 
the  annual  expense  of  holding  the  foui  meetings  referred  to 
must  be  somewhere  from  $500,000  to  $1 ,000,000.  The  London 
meeting  will  be  much  more  costly  than  any  of  the  American 
assemblages  on  account  of  the  larger  number  of  people  who 
will  be  in  attendance,  the  greater  distance  they  must  travel, 
and  the  time  consumed  to  attend  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  worth  considering  whether  this  large  ex- 
penditure of  money  is  as  productive  of  the  results  aimed  at  as 
it  could  be  made,  01,  ia  other  worda,  it  may  be  asked  wli£th«c 
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we  arc  gutting  thu  full  worth  of  the  expenditure  ;  and  if  not 
:'  what  should  be  done  to  increase  the  usefulness  and  the  profit 
'   of  such  organizations  ? 

The  problem  may  be  stated  somewhat  as  follows  :  Sevenil 
hundreds  of  people  engage<l  in  kindred  engineering  occnpa 
tions  come  together  annually  for  deliticration  on  subjects 
in  which  they  are  mutually  interested,  and  with  reference  to 
which  each  one  has  had  experience  and  knowledge  of  his  own 
which  diflfers  more  or  less  from  that  of  all  the  others.  Prolilem  : 
How  to  extract  the  maximum  amount  of  information  from 
those  who  have  it  for  the  l)eneflt  of  those  who  have  it  not. 

The  solution  will  require  some  investigation  into  the  philoso- 
phy and  practice  of  deliberative  or,  as  Jefferson  called  them, 
;.  "  considerative"  bodies. 

Now,  what  is  a  deliberative  body  and  what  is  it  organized 
for?  "  Deliberation,"  the  dictionary  tella  us,  is  "  the  act  of 
weighing  or  examining,  or  the  careful  discussion  of  the  rea- 
sons for  and  against  a  choice  or  measur«."  A  deliberative 
bwly  is  based  on  the  fact  that  all  people  sec  things  differently. 
Dr.  Holmes  said  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  assume  that  there 
were  only  two  sides  to  every  question,  and  observed  that  all 
subjects  were  at  least  hexagonal.  We  are  all  too  apt  to  feel 
and  assume  that  our  view  of  any  matter  is  the  only  one  which 
any  person  can  rationally  have.  Experience  teaches  us  that 
there  is  an  infinity  of  ways  of  regarding  all  topics  which  are 
presented  to  the  human  consciousness  ;  and  if  we  arc  wise  we 
learn  that  m  ich  practical  wisdom  can  be  elicited  by  the  free 
presentation,  comparison,  and  discussion  of  varying  opposing 
and  divergent  views,  theories,  facts  and  measures.  The  prime 
intent  and  aim  of  a  delilierative  body,  therefore,  is  that  it 
should  be  a  talking  body  ;  and,  asCarlyle  sjiid,  "  Speech  is  the 
gaseous  element  out  of  which  most  kinds  of  practice  and  per- 
formance .  .  .  condense  themselves  and  take  shape  :  ax  the  one 
is,  m  will  thf  other  be."  In  view  of  the  time,  thought  and  money 
which  are  annually  devoted  to  the  meetings  under  considera- 
tion, if  it  be  true,  as  Carlyle  indicated,  that  as  the  talk  at  these 
meeting  is,  so  will  be  the  subsequent  practice  and  performance 
of  those  who  attend  them,  it  is  of  very  great  importance  that 
the  very  best  talk  should  be  obtained  that  is  |>ossible.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  fountains  of  talk,  the  sources 
of  knowlcilge  and  wisdom  which  supply  the  stream  that 
tlows  from  these  meetings,  are  in  the  minds  of  the  mem- 
bers wlio  compose  the  associaiions.  The  members  nmst  be 
taken  as  they  are,  with  their  training,  experience  and  educa- 
tion (or  lack  of  them).  If  all  of  them  could  have  had  the  ad. 
vantai;c8  of  a  liliersl  education,  or  if  it  were  possible  to  un- 
screw some  of  their  heads  and  readjust  the  impalpable  mechan- 
ism of  their  brains,  so  as  to  quicken  their  powers  of  observa- 
tion, correct  the  lenses  of  their  minds  through  which  they  see 
things  strabismalically,  readjust"  the  gearing  of  their  logical 
mills  so  that  they  would  grind  out  only  reasonable  inferences 
and  conclusions,  doubtless  their  deliberations  would  be  im- 
mensely improved.  Unfortunately  our  heads  are  not  remov- 
able excepting  wiili  disastrous  results,  and  when  the  bearings  of 
our  minds  become  worn  we  can't  put  in  new  "  brasses,"  and 
it  is  difficult  even  to  lubricate  them  if  they  once  get  hot.  All 
that  can  be  done  is  to  get  the  best  we  can  out  of  the  members 
of  the  associations  as  they  are. 

They  meet  together  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  advancing 
or  increasing  knowledge  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  all 
interested.  Varying  degrees  and  kinds  of  knowledge  is  dis- 
persed among  these  individuals,  is  unequally  diffused  among 
them  on  account  of  the  infinitely  varied  causes  which  have  in- 
fluenced their  intellectual  development.  The  problem,  then,  evi- 
dently is  to  collect  from  all  those  who  meet  together  the  most 
valuable  knowledge  of  which  they  are  each  possessed  and  weigh 
it  or  subject  it  to  a  kind  of  intellectual  assay  to  determine  its 
value.  In  other  words,  it  is  requited  to  extract  from  a  some- 
what miscellaneous  lot  of  ore  the  grains  and  the  lumps  of  pure 


metal  which  it  may  contain.  To  carry  our  analogy  a  littk' 
farther,  each  inemberof  these  conventions,  it  may  bcsupposetl, 
brings  his  "  kibble"  of  intellectual  ore  to  the  meeting,  and  tlji- 
purpose  should  be  to  extract  as  much  precious  metal  therefrom 
as  possible.     Now,  how  can  this  be  done  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  object  of  a  deliberative  body  is  |i> 
call  out  and  hnr  talk.  The  word  hear  is  italicized  in  order  to 
call  attention  to  its  literal  meaning,  for  the  reason  that  after  an 
experience  of  25  years  in  attending  cjiiveutions  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  at  most  of  them  it  has  ujt  been  possible  to  A«ar. 
This  has  been  due  to  bad  acoustic  properties  of  the  rooms  iu 
which  the  meetings  were  held,  the  bad  arrangement  of  the 
seats  in  relation  to  the  chairman  and  his  satellites,  and  to  out- 
side noises  and  disturbances.  The  members  travel  hundreds- 
some  of  them  thousands— of  miles  and  devote  days  or  weeks 
of  time  and  e.xpend  considerable  money  in  order  to  talk  for  i)er- 
haps  a  few  minutes  and  to  listen  for  many  hours,  and  when 
they  reach  their  destination  they  find  that  the  main  purpose 
for  which  tliey  have  come  has  been  to  a  very  consideral>le  ex 
tent  defeated  by  one  or  more  or  all  of  the  causes  enumerated. 
The  cure  for  these  evils  is,  first,  care  in  the  selection  of  a  hall. 
This  should  not  be  too  large,  as  there  are  seldom  more  than 
250  persons  present  at  any  of  the  meetings.  Second,  there 
should  be  a  committee  appointed  to  take  charge  uf  the  meet- 
ings, part  of  whose  duty  should  be  to  see  that  all  disturbing 
noises,  both  within  and  without  the  meeting-room,  are  sup- 
pressed. The  chairman's  platform  and  the  seats  shouhl  be 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  former  would  occupy 
a  central  position  iu  relation  to  the  latter,  and  so  that  the 
scats  shoald  face  the  chairman  in  front  and  on  each  side  of 
him.  If  this  had  been  done  in  the  "  opera  house"  at  Alexan- 
dria Bay  it  would  have  enabled  many  of  those  present  to  hear, 
who,  as  it  was,  could  get  only  a  confused  idea  of  what  was 
going  on.  This  feat\iru  of  the  meetings  is  worthy  of  attention- 
too,  because  hearing  has  a  reflex  action  on  the  mind  and  stimu- 
lates those  who  hear  well  to  speak,  whereas  if  the  listeners  get 
only  a  vague  and  confused  idea  of  the  proceedings  their  men- 
tal energy  is  consumed  by  the  effort  to  hear,  and  they  have  not 
enough  left  to  stimulate  them  to  talk.  It  can  constantly  be 
seen  that,  owing  to  inability  to  hear,  members  grow  tiled  and 
leave  the  meeting-room,  and  the  "  proceedings  interest  them 
no  more."  If  the  usefulness  of  a  convention  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  is  represented  by  100,  that  usefulness 
would  be  diminished  at  least  8Hi  per  cent,  if  the  members  can- 
not hear  what  is  going  on. 

But  some  one  has  said,  "  There  aie  many  who  talk  on  from 
ignorance  rathei  than  from  knowledge,  and  who  find  the 
former  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  conversation."  This  is  true, 
probably,  of  all  deliberative  bodies.  The  wind-bag  we  have 
always  with  us.  He  is  irrepressible.  All  that  we  can  hope  to 
do  is  to  reduce  his  dimensions  as  much  as  possible  ;  but  inas- 
much as  he  is  gaseous  by  nature,  he  will  always  expand  and 
fill  any  8|)ace  he  is  permitted  to  occupy.  Our  only  hope  is  to 
limit  his  time.  There  is  a  beneficence  about  the  laws  of  human 
thought  and  expression  which  affords  a  sort  of  refuge  from 
ignorance  and  fatuity.  It  is  the  fact  that  wisdom  and  knowl 
edge  can  generally  be  expressed  briefly,  whereas  the  length 
and  depth  and  breadth  of  folly  or  nencienee  lequires  much  time 
to  unwind  itself.  The  obvious  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  limit 
the  time  of  speakers.  If  this  is  done,  those  who  have  anything 
which  is  much  worth  hearing  will  generally  be  able  to  say  it, 
while  the  fountains  of  folly  will  be  shut  off.  The  difficulty 
generally  is  to  find  a  cbairmaa  who  is  sufUcieutly  ruthless  to 
enforce  the  time  limit  rigidly.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  some 
one  has  pro]>08ed  a  mechanism  for  the  protection  of  delibera- 
tive bodies  from  blatherskites.  It  was  to  consist  of  a  small 
platform  on  which  each  speaker  must  stand  when  he  addresses 
his  audience.  Over  this  platform  a  oail  of  water  is  to  be  sus- 
pended on  trunnions.     Clock-work  is  connected  with  the  pail 
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ami  the  platform,  so  that  when  the  sp>caker  steps  on  the  latter 
it  will  wind  up  the  horological  mechanism  so  as  to  run  just 
five  or  10  minutes,  and  then— tip  the  pail. 

Xo  intellectual  sieve  has  ever  been  devised  for  a  deliberative 
body  which  will  let  the  wind-bags  through,  and  will  retain 
only  thoee  speakers  who  are  most  worth  listening  to.  It  would 
be  an  unspeakable  blessing  if  some  such  discovery  could  be 
made.  Until  such  an  invention  is  perfected,  reliance  must  be 
placed  on  the  chairman  of  the  meetings.  Much  depends  upon 
bim.  If  he  has  the  discrimination  to  know  who  are  the  men 
best  worth  listening  to,  he  can  do  much  to  encourage  them  to 
speak  and  to  call  them  out  at  the  proper  times. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  system  of  appoint- 
ing committees  of  investigation  to  report  on  various  subjects 
of  interest  to  the  two  railroad  associations  referred  to  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article.  The  same  system  has  been  adopted 
by  the  International  Railway  Congress.  A  common  complaint 
which  has  l)een  made  is  that  the  circulars  of  inquiry  which  are 
sent  out  by  committees  are  answered  by  comparatively  few 
persons  to  whom  they  are  sent.  This  fact  and  the  other  con- 
gi<leration  that  printed  or  written  questions  iire  very  much  less 
effective  in  educing  information  than  oral  inquiries  arc,  leads 
to  the  suggestion  that  committees  of  investigation  of  the  vari- 
ous associations  might  with  advantjige  call  such  members  as 
are  supposed  to  have  some  special  or  valuable  knowledge  relat- 
ing to  the  subjects  of  investigation  to  ai)pear  before  them  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  conventions,  to  give  testimony  and  be 
questioned  in  relation  to  such  subjects.  The  advantages  of 
oral  and  cross  examinations  are  shown  daily  in  our  courts  of 
justice.  Of  course  the  appearance  before  such  committees  and 
the  answering  of  questions  would  only  be  voluntary,  as  the  as- 
sociations have  no  authority  to  comi^el  any  one  to  ap|)ear  or  to 
answer.  If,  for  example,  a  committee  on  water-tube  boilers 
should  invite  persons  who  have  been  using  such  boilers  to  ap- 
[jear  before  them,  while  the  convention  was  in  session — or  at 
other  times — and  should  question  them  with  reference  to  the 
performance,  defects  and  advantages  of  such  boilers,  it  would 
l)e  quite  sure  to  result  in  the  collection  of  a  great  deal  of  very 
valuable  information  which  probably  could  not  be  obtained 
otherwise.  Of  course  the  party  appearing  could  decline  to  an- 
swer any  inquiries  he  might  not  want  to  answer.  If  a  com- 
mittee on  comiK)und  locomotives  could  have  invited  a  dozen 
members  of  the  Master  Slechanics'  Association  to  appear  be- 
fore them,  and  could,  by  skilful  questioning,  have  elicited 
from  them  the  results  of  their  experience  during  the  past  few 
years,  it  would  have  enabled  such  a  committee  to  get  informa- 
tion which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  otherwise,  and  which 
it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  expect  will  come  in  response  to  a  print- 
ed circular  of  inquiry.  With  this  privilege  a  committee  could 
select  the  men  to  appear  before  them  who  are  known  to  have 
the  information  desired,  the  intelligence  to  discern  that  which  is 
important  from  that  which  is  not,  and  who  would  be  sufficiently 
independent  to  give  their  testimony  without  fear  or  favor. 

Some  months  ago  we  commented  on  the  summary  manner  in 
which  discussions  were  often  ended  in  these  associations  by 
persons  who  are  not  interested  in  the  subject  moving — just  as 
the  audience  was  warming  up  to  the  debate  —that  the  discus- 
sion be  closed.  The  matter  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lentz,  the 
President  of  the  Master  Car-builders'  Association,  in  his  an- 
nual address,  in  which  he  said  : 

_  "  In  order  that  there  may  be  a  full  discussion  on  all  ques- 
tions that  may  be  brought  before  the  convention,  I  propose  and 
iisk  for  your  consent  to  dei>art  from  the  usual  custom  of  par- 
liamentary practice  to  this  extent ;  when  a  motion  is  made  to 
<'lo8e  the  discussion,  I  ask  the  privilege  of  ascertaining  for  the 
Information  of  the  members  if  any  one  still  wishes  to  talk  fur- 
ther on  the  subject,  and  I  would  recommend  an  amendment  to 
the  by-laws  providing  for  this  change  in  practice." 

Such  an  amendment,  we  learn,  was  adopted,  and  this  par- 
ticular form  of  gag  is  not  likely  to  be  applie<l  to  discussions  in 
this  association  hereafter. 


There  is  one  other  topic  that  ought  to  be  referred  to  before 
this  long  article  is  ended — that  is,  the  importance  of  brevity  in 
the  proceedings  of  our  associations.  There  are  now  so  many 
of  them,  and  they  are  turning  out  such  quantities  of  "  proceed- 
ings" that  it  is  impossible  for  busy  men  tu  do  more  than  skim 
over  it.  Our  plea  is,  give  us  the  best  of  everything,  but  let  it 
be  short  as  possible. 

♦ ■ 

TWO  NOTABLE  LOCOMOTIVES. 


In  the  last  number  of  the  Amekican  Enqiseer  we  gave 
illustrations  and  a  description  of  a  locomotive  built  at  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works  for  the  Concord  &  Montreal  Railroad. 
In  this  number  we  give  similar  illustrations  of  another  engine 
for  the  same  kind  of  traffic  and  for  the  same  road,  but  built  by 
the  Schenectady  Locomotive  Works.  The  one  illustrated  last 
month,  it  will  be  rememberetl,  was  a  10-wheeled  engine  of  a 
design  which  has  not  yet  been  extensively  introduced  into  this 
country,  but  of  a  type  which  is  common  on  the  contiuent  of 
Europe.  The  Schenectady  engine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  the 
ordinary  American  type,  with  four  driving-wheels  and  a  four- 
wheeled  truck.  As  these  engines  are  for  the  same  line  aud  to 
be  used  in  the  same  traffic,  a  comparison  of  their  performance 
and  merits  will  be  possible  and  will  1^  interesting.  Both  of  these 
machines  are  admirable  specimens  of  the  art  of  locomotive-, 
building,  and  their  performance  will  be  watched  with  much 
interest.  To  facilitate  com{Sarison,  the  weight  and  dimensions 
of  each  are  printed  in  parallel  columns. 

The  writer  confesses  to  a  predilection  for  a  design  of  loco* 
motive  similar  to  that  which  the  Baldwin  Works  have  adopt- 
ed. A  concession,  however,  had  to  be  made  by  them  to  the 
impression  that  a  four-wheeled  leading  truck  is  essential  for 
safety  in  a  high-speed  engine.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  gtit 
all  the  advantages  which  would  result  from  this  general  plan 
if  it  was  somewhat  modified.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Columbia,  which  the  Baldwin  Company  exhibited  at  Chicago, 
had  a  leading  truck  with  a  single  pair  of  wheels  in  front. 
With  this  arrangement  and  by  moving  the  driving-wheels 
about  a  foot  farther  forward,  the  fire-box  would  be  entirely 
l)ehind  the  back  pair.  If  a  ptair  of  trailing  wheels  of  36  in.  ia 
diameter  were  substituted  instead  of  the  50  in.  wheels  which 
were  used,  the  firebox  could  then  be  made  as  wide  as  might 
be  desired,  and  therefore  shorter  than  it  was  in  the  engine  for 
the  Concord  road. 

We  have  quoted  a  number  of  times  in  these  pages  a  paper 
written  about  two  or  more  years  ago  bj'  Frederick  Siemens,  in 
which  he  showed  that  whenever  tlame  came  in  contact  with  any 
solid  substance  combustion  was  partially  arrested,  and  that  in  ' 
all  furnaces  we  should  aim  to  keep  the  flame  out  of  contact 
with  their  sides  until  the  process  of  combustion  is  completed. 
The  inference  from  this  was  that  a  sphere  would  be  the  ideal 
form  for  a  furnace,  and  in  fact  that  is  approximately  the  shape 
adopted  in  the  ordinary  egg-shaped  stoves  for  burning  bitu- 
minous coal.  But  as  a  sphere  would  not  be  a  convenient  form  : 
for  a  locomotive  fire-box,  and  as  a  cube  is  the  closest  approxi-  ' 
mation  thereto  that  existing  shapes  will  admit  of,  the  inference 
is  that  it  might  be  well  to  make  locomotive  furnaces  of  such 
dimensions  that  tlieir  height,  length  and  breadth  would  all  be 
equal.  This  would  be  possible  with  a  locomotive  of  a  design 
similar  to  the  Columbia,  and  it  is  believed  would  make  a  very 
efficient  engine.  The  plan  permits  the  driving-wheels  to  be 
placed  as  close  together  as  the  flanges  of  their  wheels  will 
allow.  The  coupling-rods  may  therefore  be  correspondingly 
shortened.  These  wheels  being  under  the  middle  of  the  en- 
gine, they  can  be  loaded  with  as  much  or  as  little  weight  as 
may  be  desired,  and  a  liberal  length  of  tube  would  be  provided. 

The  performance  of  these  two  engines  will  be  watched  with  ■ 
a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  keep  out  read- 
ers informed  of  what  they  are  doing.    They  are  each  excellent 
examples  of  the  latest  American  practice. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Mechanical  Engineer's  Pocket-Book.  A  Reference 
Book  of  Rules,  Tables.  Data  and  Forimiltr,  for  the  Ute  of  En- 
gineers, Mechanics  and  Students.  By  William  Kent.  New 
York  :  John  Wiley  &  Sons.     1087  pp.,  4  X  fti  in.,  fSOO. 

Cuirent  engineering  literature  is  beginning  to  fill  the  minds 
of  many  engineers  with  dismay.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
when  many  of  us  started  in  our  careers,  an  assiduous  student 
could  hope  to  acquire  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  tlie 
valuable  books  relating  at  least  to  anv  one  branch  of  engineer- 
ing. Now  this  is  no  longer  possible,  and  the  attention  of 
students  must  be  confined  to  some  special  branch,  and  these 
bninches  are  narrowing  more  and  more  each  year.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  cliief  engineer  of  a  railroad  was  exi)ected  to— 
and  did— design  all  the  structures,  rolling  stock,  and  machin- 
ery on  a  lailroad.  Now,  not  only  are  the  bridgi'S,  locomotives, 
cars  and  shop  machinery  all  designed  and  built  in  separate 
establishments,  but  the  various  parts,  even  to  such  minute  de- 
tails as  the  split  keys  used  to  secure  nuts  on  bolts,  are  made 
by  firms  who  do  little  else.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  en- 
gmeer  of  the  future  will  be  a  person  who  will  know  all  that 
can  Ije  known  about  some  detail  like  split  keys,  and  who  nec<l 
not  know  anything  else.  The  "  profession"  of  engineering— 
as  our  civil  engineering  brethren  love  to  call  their  occupation 
—may  in  the  future  be  likened  to  a  honeycomb — that  is,  it 
will  consist  of  many  cells,  each  filled  with  a  store  of  knowledge 
deposited  there  by  the  bu.sy  bees  who  occupy  the  hives  of  in- 
dustry and  learning.  Following  out  the  simile,  the  book  be- 
fore us  may  be  likened  to  the  bees'  comb,  which  is  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  cells,  and  in  which  information,  gath- 
ered from  a  vast  number  of  sources,  has  been  deposited,  and 
classified  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  those  who  are  men- 
tally a-hungered. 

Mr.  Kent's  book  may  l>e  descrilied  as  a  cross  or  halfway 
station  between  Molesworth's  "Pocket-Book  of  Engineering 
Formula!"  and  Linehan's  "  Text-Book  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering," which  was  reviewed  in  our  February  number.  The 
former  very  useful  book  gives  only  formulie,  rules,  tables, 
data,  etc.,  while  Mr.  Kent's  gives  more  or  less  explanation  of 
the  different  subjects  referred  to.  These  explanations  assume 
the  form  of  dissertations  and  short  essays,  which  are  often 
taken  from  technical  papers,  l)ook8,  etc.,  and  give  an  epitome 
of  the  "  state  of  the  art. "  Thus  the  introduction  to  the  sec- 
tion relating  to  the  Strength  of  Materials  consists  of  a  short 
essay  from  which  the  reader  can  get  a  b«tter  idea  of  the  gen- 
eral subject  than  he  could  obtain,  |>crhaps,  from  any  other 
source.  The  same  observation  would  apply  to  mauy  other 
postures  of  the  book. 

In  the  table  of  contents  the  subjects  are  classed  into  general 
divisions,  which  are  sulnlivided  under  heads  and  subheads. 
There  is  only  room  here  for  the  first  and  second,  the  general 
divisions  being  printed  below  in  capitals,  and  their  subdivi- 
sions in  small  type.     These  include  : 

Mathematich. — Arithmetic;  Weights  and  Measures  ;  Alge- 
bra ;  Mensuration,  Plane  Surfaces  ;  Mensuration,  Solid  Bodies  ; 
Plane  Trigonometry  ;  Analytical  Geometry  ;  Differential  Cal- 
culus ;  Mathematical  Tables. 

Materials. — Miscellaneous  Materials  ;  Strength  of  Mate- 
rials ;  Alloys  ;  Ropes  and  Chains  ;  Springs  ;  Riveted  Joints  ; 
Iron  and  Steel ;  Steel. 

Mechanics. — Elements  of  Machines  ;  Stresses  in  Framed 
Structures. 

Heat. 

Physical  Properties  op  Gases. 

Air.— Flow  of  Air  ;  Wind  ;  Compressed  Air  ;  Fans  and 
Blowers. 

Hkatino  and  Ventil.\tion. 

Water.  — Hydraulics  ;  Flow  of  Water  ;  Water-power  ; 
Turbine  Wheels  ;  Pumps  ;  Hydraulic  Pressure  Triinsmission. 

Fuel.— Petroleum  ;  Fuel  Gas  ;  Illuminating  Gas. 

Steam.— Flow  of  Steam  ;  Steam  Pi|)es. 

The  Steam  Boiler.— Strength  of  Steam  Boilers  ;  Boiler 
Attacljments,  Furnaces,  etc.  ;  Safety  Valves  ;  the  Injector  ; 
Feed  water  Heaters;  Steam  Separators;  Detcrmfnation  of 
Moisture  in  Steam  ;  Chimneys. 

The  Ste^m  Engine.— Compound  Engines  ;  Steam  Engine 
Economy  ;  Rotary  Steam  Engines  ;  Dimensions  of  Parts  of 
Engines  ;  Fly-wheels  ;  the  Slide  Valve  ;  Governors  ;  Con- 
densers, Air  Pumps,  Circulating  Pumps,  etc 

Gas,  Petroleum  AND  Hot-air  Engines.    V;  :    ."•    •■■..: 
•;    Locomotives. 
■   I  Shafting.         ••_  • ,  .-  ./.  .  .  .   .    '■  •,'■■'• 

Pullets.  -'        '  ■      '  '  '  •   '      •  ■'     ■' 

Belting. 

Qkabino.— Forms  of  the  Teeth  ;  Strength  of  Gear  Teeth. 


Hoisting.— Cranes  ;  Wire  Rope  Haulage.       ,   . •.  '     "  ' 

Wire-Rope  Transmission.         .  -"-  ' 

Rope  Driving.  ■         1    ...         j     . 

Friction  and  Lubrication. 

The  Foundry. 

The  Machine  Shop.— Abrasive  Processes  ;  Various  Tools 
and  Processes. 

Dynamometers. 

Ice-Makino  or  Refrigerating  Machines.— Actual  Per- 
formance of  Refrigerating  Machines  ;  Artificial  Ice  Manufac 
ture. 

Marine  Engineering.— The  Screw  Propeller  ;  the  Paddle 
wheel  ;  Jet  Propulsion  ;  Recent  Practice  in  Marine  Engines. 

Construction  of  Buildings. 

Electrical  Engineering.- Standards  of  Measurement ; 
Electrical  Resistance  ;  Electrical  (.'urrents  ;  Electric  Transmis- 
sion ;  Electric  Railways  ;  Electric  Lighting  ;  Electric  Weld- 
ing ;  Electric  Heaters  ;  Electric  Accumulators  or  Storage  Bat- 
teries ;  Electro  Magnets  ;  Dynamo  Electric  Machines. 

This  list  will  indicate  that  there  are  many  subjects  treated 
of  in  this  new  book  which  are  not  referred  to  in  the  older 
pocket-books.  In  fact,  the  information  relating  to  all  the  sub- 
jects referred  to  in  the  book  is  brought  up  nearer  to  recent 
knowledge  and  practice  than  that  in  any  similar  book  which 
has  preceded  it.  This,  it  is  true,  might  be  expected  ;  but 
when  it  is  seen  what  an  immense  amount  of  labor  was  involved 
in  doing  this,  what  vast  fields  of  literature  had  to  be  gone  over 
to  summarize  what  is  given  in  such  a  small  space,  the  amount 
of  work  which  has  been  done  by  the  author  can  be  even  then 
but  faintly  realized,  and  is  a  monument  to  the  author's  indus- 
try and  ability. 

The  Ijook  is  admirably  printed  on  excellent  thin  paper,  and 
is  bound  so  that  it  opens  easily  and  agreeably,  and  in  that  re- 
spect is  in  marked  contrast  with  many  recent  books  which  re- 
quire to  be  pried  open  in  order  to  make  the  inner  margins  of 
the  pages  visible.  Its  dimensions,  notwithstanding  the  large 
number  of  pages,  are  such  that  it  can  be  carried  in  a  not  very 
capacious  pocket. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  book  is  intended  especially  for 
mechanical  engineers,  the  field  of  which,  the  author  says, 
"  was  considere<l  so  great  and  the  literature  of  the  subject  so 
vast  that  as  little  space  as  possible  should  be  given  to  subjects 
which  especially  l)elong  to  civil  engineering.  The  latter 
branch,"  it  is  said  further,  "  is  so  well  covered  by  Traut- 
wine's  '  Civil  Engineers'  Pocket-Book,'  that  any  attempt  to 
treat  it  exhaustively  would  not  only  fill  no  '  long-felt  want,' 
but  would  occupy  space  which  should  be  given  to  mechanical 
engineering." 

The  book  can  by  highly  commended,  and  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude is  due  to  the  author  from  his  brethren  for  giving  them 
this  new  and  effective  instrumentality,  which  will  be  a  valu- 
able assistant  in  their  daily  work. 

...i.y.■-^■•■■■^^• 

The  Electrical  Jouhn.vl,  an  Illustrated  Newspaper  Devot- 
ed to  the  Interests  of  Electrical  Progress  and  Education. 
Vol.  I,  No.  1.  20  pp.  of  reading  matter  ;  xvi  of  advertise- 
ments ;  9i  X  12i  in.  The  Electrical  Journal  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago.  J.  P.  Barrett,  President.  Published 
semi-monthly. 

It  i.s  a  journalistic  obligation  to  welcome  all  new-comers,  al- 
though there  are  far  too  many  of  us  cumbering  the  ground 
already.  The  stranger  which  has  just  been  born  is  a  comely 
infant,  well  printed  and  papered,  and  fairly  well  illustrated. 
Its"  aim''  in  a  "  salutatory,"  it  is  said,  will  be  to  keep  the  very 
large  class  of  people  in  this  country  who  are  interested  in  elec- 
tricity—commercially or  otherwise— the  members  of  which  are 
practically  debarred  from  a  knowledge  of  electrical  principles 
and  laws  owing  to  the  deeply  scientific  and  mathematical  char- 
acter of  existing  text-lxwks  and  current  literature,  postetl  on 
electrical  matters,  and  to  present  for  their  information  and  eo- 
tcrtaiumcnt  items  and  discurses  on  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject." It  is  a  wide  field  to  undertake  to  occupy,  but  one 
which,  if  well  cultivated,  let  us  hope  will  bring  forth  a  plen- 
teous harvest. 

.     -  1  •'    ■■-    ' 

Notes  on  Rankine's  Civil  Engineering.  By  David  C. 
Humphreys,  Professor  of  Applie<l  Mathematics  in  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University.  For  sale  by  the  Author,  Lexing- 
ton, Va.,  and  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
Price,  $4. 

These  notes,  which  are  iu  lithographed,  round  writing,  and 
occupy  184  large  quarto  pages,  are  an  extension  of  those  pub- 
lished in  187:5  by  Professor  William  Allen,  of  Washington  and 
Lee  University.  It  thus  appears  that  the  works  of  Rankine 
have  been  used  in  this  institution  for  a  period  of  tweatjr  years 
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or  more.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  Rankine's  textbooks 
wi're  almost  the  only  ones  giving  advanced  theoretical  discus- 
.•■i.)ns  of  mechanical  principles  directly  available  for  technical 
<ciiool8.  To  day,  however,  they  are  but  little  used  on  ac- 
count of  their  obscurities  and  the  fact  that  numerous  other 
ti>\t-books  on  modern  lines  of  thought  can  be  had.  Kankine 
Tvas  a  master  of  theoretical  mechanics,  but  he  wrote  in  the 
(hiys  when  it  was  considered  proper  to  present  the  subject  in 
an  obscure  and  difHcuIt  form.  The  simple  question  of  stresses 
in  trusses,  for  example,  is  overloaded  with  com[)lex  formulas, 
>o  that  a  student,  even  with  the  assistance  of  these  notes,  can 
i:nin  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  methods  used  in 
practice.  Very  few  numerical  examples  or  problems  illus- 
trating the  principles  of  statics  can  be  found  eitlier  in  Ran- 
kine's civil  engineering  or  in  Professor  Humphreys'  notes.  It 
limy  be  that  a  student  who  has  burned  the  midnight  oil  over 
formulas  for  the  dead  load  stresses  in  the  nth  strut  of  a  War- 
ren girder  has  gained  some  mental  discipline,  but  one  who  is 
tiuight  to  compute  the  stresses  due  to  locomotive  wheel-loads 
without  any  formulas  at  all  certainly  has  a  far  letter  under- 
staniling  of  the  principles  of  statics.  Teachers  of  engineering 
will  find  these  notes  useful  when  they  consult  Rankine,  for 
I'rofessor  Humphreys  has  done  much  to  clear  away  many 
(lilficulties,  and  the  list  of  69  errors  that  he  has  discovered  in 
the  text  shows  that  even  the  formulas  of  a  master  must  be 
used  with  great  caution. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


PnocEEDixGS  OF  New  York  RAii^noAD  Club.  Meeting  of 
May  16,  1895.  Discussion  on  Tools  for  Locomotives  and  the 
Inspection  of  Steel-Tired  Wheels. 

Pu<xEKDiN08  OK  THE  Wksteun  R.^ilway  Club.  Chicago, 
April  16,  189.">.  New  Constitution  ;  Discussion  on  Train  Staff 
System  :  on  Strength  of  Cai  Axles  ;  on  Interchange  Rules. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  England  Railroad  Club. 
B,)ston.  May  8,  189.">.  Electrical  Apparatus  in  Connection 
with  Signalling  and  Moving  of  Trains,  pai)crs  by  .1  V.  Young 
and  .1.  P.  Coleman. 

Proceedings  of  ihk  Focnxn  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  International  As-^iociation  op  Railway  Super- 
i.ntendents  OK  Bridges  and  Buildings,  October  16  17  and 
18.  1894.     104  pp.,  8  X  9  in. 

Proceedings  of  a  National  Convention  of  Railroad 
Commissioners,  held  at  the  office  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Washington,  D.  C,  May  14,  189.5.  First  Days 
Proceedings.    37  pp.,  5}  x  9  in. 

Proceedings  of  the  Soutiiekn  and  Southwestern  Rail- 
way Club.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  18,  189.1.  Discussion  of  the 
CiKie  of  Rules  Governing  the  Condition  of  and  Repairs  to 
Freight  Cars  for  the  Interchange  of  Traffic. 

Proceedings  of  the  Central  Railway  Club.  Buffalo 
April  24,  189.5.  Discussion  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Revision  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  ;  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Revision  of  the  Rules  of  Interchange. 

Proceedings  of  Southern  and  Southwestern  Railway 
Clib.  Meeting  of  April  18,  189.5.  Review  of  Master  Car- 
Builders'  Rules  ;  Report  of  Committee,  and  discussion  theie- 
of;  Uneven  Wear  of  Driving- Wheel  Tires:  Report  of  Com- 
mittee and  discussion  :  Most  Economical  Method  of  Obtaining 
Compressed  Air  ;  Report  of  Committee  and  discussion  ;  the 
Most  Economical  Tonnage  Spring  ;  Report  of  Committee  and 
discussion. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  March,  1895 
Transactions,  Vol.  XXXIII,  No.  3  ;  Proceedings,  V^ol.  XXI, 
No.  3.  Paper  on  the  Bridge  over  the  Tennessee  River  at 
.lohnsonville,  Tenn.,  by  Hunter  McDonald,  with  discussion. 
I  aper  on  Wind  Bracing  in  High  Buildings,  by  Guy  B.  Waite 
with  discussion.  Paper  on  the  Relative  Effects  of  Frost  and 
the  Sulphate  of  Soda  Efflorescence  Tests  of  Building  Stones, 
by  Lea  Mel.  Luquer.     Minutes  of  Meetings. 

_  Berson's  Inland  Marine  Directory.  302  pp.  6^  x  9i 
«n.  Eighth  Annual  Edition.  This  useful  publiea'tion  con- 
tains lists  of  American  and  Canadian  Lake  and  River  Mer- 
chant Steam  and  Sailing  Vessels,  Owned  and  Operated  on  the 
-Northwestern  Lakes  and  Waters  Tributary  Thereto;  and  a 
variety  of  other  data  and  information  relating  to  marine  mat- 
ters on  the  lakes.  It  is  compiled  in  its  usual  convenient  form, 
and  pontains  a  liberal  number  of  advertisements. 


Proceedings  of  the  Meeting  of  the  American  Rail- 
way AS.SOCIATI0N,  held  at  the  Planters'  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
April  17  and  18,  1895.     103  pp.,  7i  X  lOi  in. 

The  "  Proceedings"  at  this  meeting  include  Reports  of  the 
Executive  Committee  ;  on  Arrangements  for  the  International 
Railway  Congress  ;  on  Standard  Wheel  and  Track  Gauges  ; 
on  Train  Rules,  and  a  long  discussion  thereon  ;  on  Car  Ser- 
vice ;  on  Safety  Appliances  ;  on  Location  of  Handholds  and 
Grab  Irons  ;  on  Interlocking  and  Block  Signals,  and  a  discus- 
sion thereon  ;  Rules  of  Order  of  the  Association  ;  Address  of 
the  President,  Mr.  H.  S.  Haines  ;  Schedule  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  International  Railway  Congress. 

Engine  and  Boiler  Room.  Vol.  I,  No.  1.  This  is  the 
first  number  of  a  new  monthly  engineering  periodical  which 
has  just  been  launched  in  Chicago,  and  of  which  Mr.  S.  K. 
Monroe  is  Manager :  T.  P.  Pemberton,  Editor  ;  and  A. 
Ikment,  Associate  Editor.  Its  size  is  7  X  10  in.,  and  con- 
tains 18  pages  of  reading  matter.  It  is  well  printed  and  fairly 
well  illustrated,  but  the  price  being  only  'io  cents  per  year, 
single  copies  5  cents,  perhaps  the  highest  style  of  the  illus- 
trator's art  could  hardly  be  expected  or  demanded.  It  is  always 
gracious  to  wish  a  newcomer  good  luck  and  prosperity.  In 
the  present  instance  the  publishers  have  made  an  attractive 
paper,  and  whatever  the  measure  of  success,  it  seems  the  put)- 
lishers  and  editors  must  certainly  be  credited  with  courage 
and  temerity  in  putting  afloat  another  journalistic  bark  on  a 
sea  which  is  now  so  much  overcrowded. 


TRADE   CATALOGUES. 


In  1894  the  Master  Car-Builders'  Association,  for  conven- 
ience in  the  tiling  and  preservation  of  pamphlets,  catalogues, 
six?cilications.  etc..  adopted  a  number  of  standard  sizes.  The 
advantiiges  of  conforming  to  these  sizes  have  been  recognized, 
not  only  bj'  railroad  men,  but  outside  of  railroad  circles,  and 
many  engineers  make  a  practice  of  immediately  consigning  to 
tlie  waste-basket  all  catalogues  that  do  not  come  witliin  a  very 
narrow  margin  of  these  standard  sizes'  Tliey  are  given  here 
in  order  that  the  size  of  the  publications  of  this  kind,  which 
are  noticeil  under  this  head,  may  be  compared  with  the  stand- 
ards, and.it  may  be  known  whether  they  conform  thereto. 

It  seems  very  desirable  that  all  trade  catalogues  published 
should  conform  to  the  standard  sizes  adopted  by  the  Master 
Car-Builders'  Association,  and  therefore  in  noticing  catalogues 
hereafter  it  will  be  stated  in  brackets  whether  they  are  or  are 
not  of  one  of  the  standard  sizes.  .',      ■         . 

standards: 

For  pcstal-cjird  circulars 3}  in.  X  6i  in. 

(  3i  in.  X  6  in. 
Pamphlets  and  trade  catalogues •<  6   in.  x  9  in. 

(9   in.  x  12  in. 
Specifications  and  letter  paper 8i  in.  X  10|  in.       '•' 


The  last  number  of  the  Official  GmetU  of  the  United  Slates 
Patent  Office  contains  the  following  notice  : 

"  This  cfBce  would  \x  pleased  to  receive  from  manufac- 
turers and  publishers  such  catalogues,  circulars,  price-lists,  or 
other  advertisements  relating  to  the  sciences  and  mechanical 
arts  as  are  published  by  them  for  gratuitous  distribution  ;  but 
notice  is  hereby  given  such  manufacturers  or  dealers  who  feel 
disposed  to  send  their  publications  that  not  less  than  three 
copies  should  be  forwarded  in  order  that  the  subjects  may  be 
properly  indexed,  cla8si8ed,  and  sub-classified  in  the  Scientific 
Library  for  convenient  and  ready  reference." 


Pencoyd  Iron  Works.  Bridge  and  Construction  Depart- 
ment. General  Specifications  for  Railroad  Bridges.  A.  &  P. 
Roberts  Company,  Philadelphia.  20  pp.,  6i  X  10  in.  [Not 
standard  size.] 

'  Ain  OR  Gas  Co.MrRF.880R8  Driven  by  Corliss  Bngikks, 
Belt  oh  Rope.  Built  by  Philadelphia  Engineering  Works, 
Limited,  Philadelphia.  4  pp.,  6  X  »i  in.  [Not  sUndard 
size.] 

The  title  of  this  leaflet  indicates  its  character.  The  com  • 
pressor  manufactured  by  this  company  is  illustrated  by  very 
good  wood-engravings— side  view  and  plan— with  a  descrip- 
tion and  statement  of  its  advantages  accoiupanying  it. 


Combine  Safety  Water-Tube  Boiler.     L.  M.   Mores, 
Manufacturer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    8  pp.,  6  X  9  in.    [Standard 
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size  ]  This  little  pamphlet  sets  forth  the  arguments  in  favor 
nf  the  "  combine"  boiler  illustrated  in  our  last  number,  and  is 
in  part  a  reply  or  comment  on  "  Facts"  published  by  the 
li.ibcock  &  Wilcox  Company.  It  is  without  illustrations,  and 
nives  merely  the  reasans  for  the  superiority  of  this  type  of 
lioiler. 


Speidei/8  Patent  Economic  Sakett  Hoists.  Speidel 
I'.rothers,  Uemling,  Pa.  28  pp.,  4i  X  H  in.  [Not  standard 
si/.e.] 

Tills  Company  makes  portable  hoists,  overhead  tramways, 
travelling  cranes,  portable  derricks,  stationary  and  cellar 
hoists,  all  of  which  are  illustrated  and  described  in  the  publi- 
coition  Ijcfore  us.  The  illustrations  are  good  wood-cuts,  and 
tables  of  sizes  and  capacities  are  givea  in  convenient  and  at- 
tractive form.  -    . 


Steam  Plants  fok  Dkivino  Dynamos  i.n  ELECTmc  Light, 
Railway,  and  Power  Stations,  and  Isolated  Plants, 
i:rc.  The  Pond  Machinery  Company,  709  Market  Street,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.     17  pp  ,  'Si  X  6  in.     [Not  standard  sif-e.] 

The  purpose  of  this  little  publication  is  to  give  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  business  of  the  Pond  Company  and  a  statement 
of  what  they  are  prepared  to  do,  and  it  also  gives  a  long  list 
of  steam  plants  which  the  Company  has  furniahed  in  whole 
or  in  part.  f      \;;       ;;.-V;- 


KcoNOMT  Guarantees  ok  Engines.  The  \\>siin;;hou.<ie 
Machine  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  la  pp  ,  3f  X  6  in.  [Not 
staailard  si7.e.] 

In  this  little  pamphlet  the  Westinghouse  Company  announce 
tliut  they  will  give  an  economy  guarantee  of  the  performance 
of  their  engines,  and  that  purchasers  can  have  their  engines 
tested  by  their  own  ex|>erts  at  the  \Ve>tinghouse  shops  l)efore 
shipment  if  they  so  desire,  and  may  accept  or  reject  the  en- 
gine on  that  test  before  incurring  the  expense  of  installation. 


Electric  Elev\tok8.  Catalogue  of  Sulzer-Vogt  Machine 
Company,  Louisville,  Ky.     30  pp  .  6  X  9  in.     [Standard  size.] 

In  the  "  introductory"  this  company  says  that  "  electric  ele- 
vators have  long  since  ceased  to  bean  experiment,  and  are  now 
the  most  ( c  inomical  elevator,  nit  only  in  cost  of  running,  but  in 
s|Mice  occupied  and  convenience  and  ease  of  operatian. "  Tliey 
illustrate  with  good  wood  engravings  the  hoisting  machines 
for  freight  and  passenger  elevators,  various  forms  of  plat- 
forms and  elevator  cars,  and  other  appliances  which  are  fur- 
nished, all  of  which  arc  described.     .  ,_ 


TnE  We-Fd-Go  Process  of  Purifying  Feed- Water  for 
Hteam  Boilers,  Heaters,  etc.  The  We-FuGo  Company, 
Cincinnati,  O.     19  pp.,  3i  X  6|  in.     [Not  standard  size.] 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Fred.  C.  Weir  is  President  and  N.  O. 
Qoldsmiih  Vice-President  of  this  Company  would  indicate 
tliiit  it  is  not  composed  of  Chinamen,  as  its  title  would  sug- 
R'!st.  Tiieir  trade  catalogue  is  a  brief  elementary  treatise  on 
incrustation.  Little  information  is  given  with  reference  to 
lhe_  process  with  the  barbaric  name,  excepting  that  "  it  pre- 
cipitates the  scale-forming  impurities  by  converting  them  into 
:in  insoluble  condition  by  the  addition  of  chemical  reagents." 


Economy  Watkr-Tuuk  Boiler.  Economy  Water-Tube 
n  liler  Company,  New  York. 

This  Cjmpany  have  published  a  descripti-e  catalogue  of 
I  heir  boiler,  which  is  in  the  highest  style  of  this  class  of  liter- 
aiuru.  It  is  illustrated  with  admirable  wood  engravings  of 
llie  boiler  and  its  details.  The  descriptive  matter  explaining 
it-*  construction  and  operation  is  also  excellent,  and  will  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  bith  without  any  other  effort  ex- 
wipting  that  of  reading  the  desciiption  attentively.  The 
<■  (ver,  especially,  is  an  attractive  one,  and  the  fublicntion  as  a 
whole  should  incline  those  who  receive  it  to  regard  the  boiler 
favorably. 


Railroad  Edition.  Cataixmjue  and  Price-List  of  Me- 
tiiANiCAL  Rubber  Goods.   62  pp  ,  3i  x  6  in.    [Standard  size.] 

Illustrated  CATALOtiuE  and  Price-List  of  Rubber 
Mats,  Matting  and  Step  Treads.  Boston  Belting  Com- 
I'my,  Boston  and  New  York.  14  pp  ,  3^  X  0  in.  [Standard 
size. J 

The  arlicleajmaniifacttired  by  this  company  which  are  used 
hy  railroad  companies  include  belting,  hose  of  various  kinds, 
picking,  gaskets,  valves,  tubing,  rubber  springs,  diaphragms. 


rubber  mallets,  matting  and  flexible  rubber  hose-pipes,  all  of 
which  are  illustrated  in  the  two  pamphlets  before  us,  which 
are  well  printed  ;  the  engravings  are  good,  and  all  but  the  bind- 
ing can  be  commended.  The  latter  is  done  with  wire,  and 
holds  the  leaves  together  and  prevents  them  from  bi  ing  opened 
comfortably. 

Standard  Evaporation  Computer.     Designed   by  Will- 
iam Cox.     The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company. 

This  company  have  issued  a  very  neat  and  convenient  device 
for  making  calculations  which  are  based  on  the  formula 

Jl  —  fi 

evaporation  in  pounds  fi-oni  and  at  212°  =  W ,  in  which 

966 
Wis  the  weight  of  water  or  steam  in  pounds  at  actual  press- 
ure and  temperatures,  II  is  the  heat  units  in  the  steam,  and  h 
is  the  heat  units  in  the  feed-water  per  pound,  and  any  calcula- 
tion depending  upon  this  formula  may  be  made  with  it.  It 
consists  of  a  circular  cardboard  disk  graduated,  which  revolves 
in  ontact  with  other  segmental  graduations  and  scales,  the 
arrangement  and  purpose  of  which  could  not  be  explained  so 
as  to  be  intelligible  without  engravings.  The  whole  is  mount* 
cd  in  a  neat  morocco  case  in  convenient  form. 


The  Cahall  Vertical  Water-Tube  Boiler.  Manufac- 
tured by  the  Aultman  &  Taylor  Company,  Mansfield,  O. 
Third  Edition.     45  pp.,  5i  X  7i  in.     [Not  standard  size.] 

The  "  Cahall"  boiler  consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  drum,  . 
which  are  connected  by  4-in  tubes.  The  products  of  com- 
bustion impinge  again»t  the  tubes  above  the  lower  drum,  and 
then  pass  around  the  tubes  and  escape  through  a  central 
opening  in  the  upper  drum  and  thence  to  the  chimney.  The 
publication  is  illustrated  by  half-tone  eneravings  representing 
a  view  of  the  works  and  different  parts  of  the  boiler,  and  some 
excellent  wood-engravings  representing  sectional  views  of 
the  boiler.  A  number  of  views  made  from  "  wash"  drawings 
show  external  views  of  groups  of  boilers  and  their  setting. 
The  descriptive  matter  and  reports  of  tests  are  all  very  clearly* 
presented,  and  enable  the  reader  to  get  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  boiler  and  its  merits. 


The  Official  Railway  List,  1895.     Fourteenth  Annual 
Edition.     Published  by  the  Railway  Purchasing  Agent  Com-  ..   ., 
pany,  Chicago.     422  pp.,  4A  X  84  in.  ■  /.:' 

The  "  List"  comes  to  us  again  this  year  with  more  pages, 
more  advertisements,  and  a  general  appearance  of  more  pros- 
perity.    An  extract  from  its  copious  title  page  will  descrilx: 
the  character  of  the  book  to  those  not  acquainted  with  it.     It 
is  said  there  that  it  is  "  a  complete  directory  of  the  presidents, 
vice- presidents,  general  managers  and  assistants,  general  and 
division  superintendents,  chief  and  assistant  engineers,  secre- 
taries, treasurers,  auditors,  traffic  managers,  general  freight  ..;.. 
agents,  general  passenger  and  ticket  agents,  baggage  agents, 
superintendents  of  telegraph,  purchasing  agents,  fuel  agents, 
car  accountants,  superintendents  of  motive  power,  master  me-  -. 
chanics,  master  car  builders,  master  car-painters,  foremen  of  .v  ' 
repairs,  romlmasters,  etc.,  of  railways  in  North  America,  and 
handbook  of  useful  information  f<^r  railway  men"— all  of  which 
it  is,  aad  more  too. 

The  Wainwright  Steam  Appliances.  Made  and  sold  by  .;" 
the  Taunton  Locomotive  Manufacturing  Company,  Taunton,  ';' 
Mass.     64  pp.,  8  X  10  in.     [Not  standard  size. J  ~>'r-' 

The  "  appliances"  referred  to  in  the  title  are  feed- water 
heaters,  surface  condensers  and  expansion  joints.  The  .•'- 
Wainwright  feed-water  heater  consists  of  a  cylindrical  vistel  •  .  - 
with  two  tube- plates  at  some  distance  from  its  ends,  and  cov- 
ers on  the  ends.  Corrugated  tubes  extend  from  one  tube-plate 
to  the  other,  and  are  fastened  to  them  in  the  usual  way.  The 
tabes  communicate  from  the  space  between  the  tut)e- plate  and 
head  at  one  end  to  that  in  the  other.  The  exhaust  steam  is 
admitted  to  the  sftace  between  the  two  tube-plates,  and  sur- 
rounds the  tubes.  Cold  water  is  admitted  into  the  space  at 
one  end— the  lower  one  when  the  heater  is  placed  vertically, 
as  it  usually  is— and  circulates  through  the  tubes,  and  is  thus 
heated  in  the  usual  way.  A  marked  characteristic  is  the  cor- 
rugations of  the  tubes,  which  increases  their  heating  surface 
materially  and  gives  them  some  longitudinal  flexibility.  Dif- 
ferent forms  of  this  heater  and  their  applications  are  descrilied 
and  illustrated,  although  the  descriptions  are  not  quite  as  sat- 
isfactory as  they  might  be. 

A  similar  use  is  made  of  corrugated  tubing— which  is  a  spe- 
cialty of  this  company— in  tlie  construction  of  surface  con- 
densers,  and  also  expansion  joints  for  steam  piping,  all  of 
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'i-  I  This  little  ]>niM|iliI<'t  sots  forlli  tlio  argunioiils  in  f;ivor 
:  the  "  combine"  boiler  illiistnitoil  in  our  lust  nunil>er,  and  is 
part  ii  reply  or  coninicnt  on  "  K;u:ls"  piiblislicd  by  the 
.iicock  &  Wilcox  Company.  It  is  without  illiistriitions.  and 
ve«  merely  the  rciisin^;  for  the  su|i<'tioritv  of  this  tvpe  of 
.iler. 


-I'KiDKi.'s   Patknt    E«'<>x<imu'    Sakkty   Hoists.      Speiilel 
■  iiithers,   Heiulinfi,  Pa.     '."s  pp.,  4':  X  *s  in.     |Xof  standard 

'■•I 

This  Compau}-  makes  |)ortable  hoists,  overhead  tramways, 

\:  (Veiling  cranes,  portable  dirrieks,  stationary  and  cellar 
Ifoists,  all  of  which  are  illustrated  and  described  in  the  publi- 
i:  ition  iH'forc  us.  The  illustrations  are  irooil  woodcuts,  and 
•I'liesof  sizes  and  capacities  are  L'iven  in  convenient  and  at- 
uuctive  form. 


>rK.\M  Pi..\XTS  Koii  Dkivim!  Dv.svMosiv  Ki.Kcrnic  I. [our, 

|{VU.W.\V,     .\NI>     PoWKIl     SlATtllNS.     AMI     IsOI.ATKII     I'l.ASl'S. 

>  II'.     The  Pond  .Machinery  Company.  '»'.>  .Market  Street,  Si. 
I.inis,  Mi).     17  pp.,  -V.  X  <>  in.     |  Xot  standard  size.] 

The  pur]>oseof  this  little  publication  is  to  <;ive  an  advertise- 
iiient  ol  the  business  of  the  Pond  Company  and  a  statement 
nf  what  thej'  are  prepaieil  to  ilo,  and  it  also  gives  a  long  list 
'•I  steam  plants  which  the  Company  has  furnished  in  whole 
<ir  iu  part. 

KiONOMY  GlTAKA.NTKKS  i>K  l",.\i;iM.s.  The  Wi-stingllousc 
\I;(>hine  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  1-  pp  ,  ;U  X  •>  in.  [Xot 
■  .iiidard  si/e.] 

In  this  little  pamphlet  the  We-.tinclioiise  Company  aiuiounco 
iliii  ihey  will  give  an  economy  guarantw;  of  the  (Hrformame 
iif  their  engines,  and  that  purchasers  can  have  their  engines 
Ii'^IitI  by  their  own  experts  at  the  We-linghouse  shops  U'fore 
"iiipiuent  if  they  .so  desire,  and  may  accept  or  reject  the  en- 
jine  on  that  test  betore  incurring  the  ex|>ensi'  of  installation. 


Kl.wrilK'  Kl.KV\Ti>us      Catalogue  of   Sul/rer-\ogl  .^lachine 
'iiinpany.  [..ouisville,  Ky.     '20  pp  .  t>  x  t»  in.     |Stand.ird  si^e.  | 

In  the  "  inlrwluctory  "  this  company  says  that  "'  electric  ele- 
vators have  long  since  ceased  to  lie  an  experiment,  and  are  now 
:ln'  niostic  >noinical  elevator,  n  it  only  iiiostof  running,  but  in 
-paci-  occupied  and  convenience  and  ease  of  o|>erali  in.  "  They 
illustrate  with  gocwl  wood  engravings  the  hoisting  inHchines 
fur  freight  and  passenger  elevators,  v.irious  forms  of  plat 
f'lrrns  and  elevator  ears,  and  other  appliances  which  are  fur- 
nished, all  of  which  are  dcscrilii'd. 


TiiK  U'h>Fi:-Oo  Puot'Kss  of  PLitrKvisi;  Fekd-Wa  rKi:  K<«it 
SrKwi  Hoif.KKs,  HKvTKits.  KTc.  The  We-Fu-Oo  Company, 
Ciiici tti,  O.     Ill  pp..  '4\  X  >>i  in.     |  Xot  standard  si/.o.  j 

riie  fact  that  .Mr.  Fred.  C.  Weir  is  President  and  X.  (). 
li'ililsmilh  Vi<'e- President  of  this  Company  wonhl  indicate 
'ii.it  it  is  not  coni|>osed  of  Chiuamen.  as  its  title  would  sujr- 
-'•st.  Tlu'ir  trade  catalogue  is  a  brief  elementary  treatise  on 
incrustation.  Little  information  is  given  with  reference  to 
l!ie  process  with  the  barbaric  name,  excepting  that  "  it  pre- 
'ipilates  the  8t:ale- forming  impurities  by  converting  them  into 
iri  insoluble  condition  by  the  addition  of  chemical  reagents." 


KcdNoMY  W\iKi!  TiitK  Knii.Kl;.  Kconomy  Water-TulK- 
I! 'iler  Company,  Xew  York. 

Ibis  C  >inpany  have  published  a  descripli'e  catalogue  of 
■liiir  boiler,  which  is  in  the  highest  style  of  this  class  of  liter 
iiure.  It  is  illustrated  with  admirable  wood  engravings  of 
"le  t(c)iler  and  its  details.     The  descriptive   matter  explaining 

■  ■"Const ruction  ami  operation  is  also  excellent,  and  will  enable 
'li..  reader  to  understand   b  )tli  without  any  other  effort  ex- 

•  piiug  that  of  readin;:  the  desc;iption  attentively.  The 
•■  -ver,  es|>eeially,  is  an  atlraciive  one,  and  the  f>ti1ilication  as  a 
^^leilc  should  incline  those  wli.)  receive  it  to  regard  the  boiler 

■  ivorablv. 


I!  vii.iiiiAii  KmrinN.  Cvim.ooik  am>  Puk  K-I,tsr  <>k  Mk 
II  \NKAi.  Krnni'.n  <i"oi>s.    tii  pp  ,  :{i  x  <»in.    fStandaid  si/,e. ) 

Ii.i.istiuti;i)  Ca  I  Ai.ofii  k  ani>  Pkici.-I.isi'  ok  |{(  kbkk 
^'ms,  MvniNo  AMI  Sri:r  Tni-.\i»s  liostrin  IJelting  Com- 
"iiy,  IJoston  and  Xew  York.     II  pp  ,  :J!  X  C  in.     [SlaniLinl 

I  he  arlicles^niannfactured  by  this  compatiy  which  an;  used 
'',v  railroad  companies  include  billing,  hose  of  various  kinds, 
I'lcking,  gaskets,  valves,  tubing,  riiblwr  springs,  diaphragms. 


rubber  mallets,  matting  and  tlcxible  rublier  hosc-piiK-s,  all  of 
which  are  illustrated  in  the  two  pamphlets  U'foie  us,  which 
are  well  printed  ;  the  engravings  are  gooil.  and  all  but  the  hind- 
iiig  can  l)c  commended.  The  latter  is  done  with  wire,  anil 
holds  the  leaves  together  and  prevents  them  from  bi  ing  ojiem  d 
comfortablv. 


Standaki)  KvAPoiiATioN  (!<»MiTTKn.     Ik'sigmil   by   Will- 
iam Co.v.     The  Hal<co<'k  &  Wilcox  Company. 

This  company  have  issued  a  v<  ry  mat  and  convenient  devjce 
for  makiii:;  calcuhitious  which  are  based  on  the  formula 

J I  -  I, 

evajtonition  in  |>ounds  from  and  at  212'    -   ir .  in   which 

SKW. 
iris  the  weight  of  water  or  steam  in  pounds  at  actual  press- 
ure and  temperatures,  //  is  the  heat  units  in  the  steam,  and  fi 
is  the  heat  units  in  the  feed-water  jx'r  iiound,  and  any  calcula- 
tion depending  upon  this  formula  may  Ik-  made  with  it.  It 
consists  of  a  circular  cardboard  disk  graduated,  which  revolves 
in  c intact  with  other  segmental  graduations  and  s<-ales,  the 
arrangement  and  purpose  of  which  could  not  be  explained  so 
as  to  Ik-  intelligible  without  engravings.  The  whole  is  mount- 
ed in  a  IK  at  morocco  case  in  convenieut  form. 


Till-;  ("am  M.I.  Vi:urHAi,  WAiKn-TruK  I'oii.Kii.  Manufac- 
tured by  the  Aultman  &  Tavlor  Company,  Manslield.  O. 
Third  Kdition.     4."(  pp.,  -"ii  X  7f  in.     [Not  standard  size.] 

The  "  Cnhair'  boiler  consists  of  an  upj>er  and  lower  drum. 
wlii<h  are  connected  by  4-in  tul>es.  The  pro<lucts  of  coih- 
biistion  impinge  against  the  tubes  above  the  lower  drum,  ami 
then  i>ass  ;irouiid  the  tubes  and  escape  through  a  central 
iil)ening  in  the  upper  drum  and  thence  to  the  chimney.  The 
publication  is  illustrated  b\-  half-tone  enirravings  representing 
a  view  of  the  works  and  different  parts  of  the  boiler,  and  .some 
excelh'nl  wooil-engravings  representing  sectional  views  of 
the  boiler.  .V  numlier  of  views  made  from  "  wa^h"  drawiiiirs 
show  external  views  of  groups  of  boilers  and  their  setting. 
The  descriptive  matter  and  reports  of  tests  are  all  very  cleaily 
prescnteil,  and  enable  the  reader  to  .net  a  very  trooii  idea  of 
the  boiler  and  its  merits. 


Tim-;  Okkkiai.  Haii.wav  List,  18!*.""».  Fourteenth  Annual 
IMition.  Published  by  the  Railway  Piirdiasing  Agent  Com- 
pany, Chicago.     422  pp.,  4i  X  f*4  in. 

The  ■  List"  come*  to  us  again  this  year  with  more  pages, 
more  advertisements,  and  a  general  apin-arance  of  more  pros- 
jterity.  .\n  extract  from  its  copious  title  page  will  descriltc 
the  character  of  the  l>ook  to  those  not  acquainted  with  it.  It 
is  said  there  that  it  is  "  a  complete  directory  of  the  presidents, 
vice  presidents,  general  managers  and  as,sisiants,  general  and 
division  superintendents,  chief  .and  assistant  engineers,  setrre 
taries,  tresisurers,  auditors,  trallii-  managers,  ireneral  freight 
agents,  general  passenger  and  ticket  agents,  baggage  agents, 
superintendents  of  telegraph,  purchasing  agents,  fuel  agents, 
car  accountants,  superintendents  of  motive  power,  master  me- 
chanics, master  car  builders,  master  car-painters,   foremen  of 

rep.iirs,  r Ini.istcrs,  etc.,  of  railways  in  Xorth  America,  and 

handbook  of  useful  information  f<5r  railway  men" — all  of  which 
it  is,  ami  more  Uto. 


TiiK  Wainwhii^iit  SrKAM  AiTi.iAMKs.  Made  and  sold  by 
the  Taunton  Loiomotive  Manufacturing  Company,  Taunloii, 
M:iss.     W  pp.,  8  X  10  in.     j  Xot  standard  size.] 

The  "appliances"  referreil  to  in  the  title  are  feed-water 
heaters,  surface  condensers  anil  expansion  joints.  The 
Wainwright  feed-water  heater  consists  of  a  cylindrical  visfel 
with  two  tube  plates  at  some  distance  from  its  ends,  and  cov 
ers  on  the  ends.  Corrugati-d  tubes  extind  from  one  tube-plate 
to  the  other,  and  are  fa.st«ned  to  them  in  the  usual  way.  The 
tubes  csnununicate  from  the  s|>ace  l»etween  the  tuln-- plate  and 
head  at  one  end  to  that  in  the  other.  The  exhaust  steam  is 
admitted  to  the  space  lietween  the  two  tube-plates,  and  sur- 
rounds the  tubes.  Cold  water  is  admitted  into  the  space  at 
one  end— the  lower  one  when  the  heater  is  placed  verti<'ally, 
as  it  usually  is— and  circulates  through  the  tulx-s,  and  is  tliiis 
healed  in  the  usual  way.  A  marked  characteristic  is  the  cor- 
rugations of  the  tul)es,  which  incresises  their  heating  surface 
niiiterially  and  gives  them  some  longitudinal  tlcxibility.  I»if- 
ferent  forms  of  this  heater  and  their  applications  are  desi-rilKHl 
anil  illustrated,  although  the  descriptions  are  not  quite  as  sat- 
isfactory as  they  might  be. 

.V  similar  use  is  made  of  corrugateil  tubing  — which  is  a  spe- 
cially of  this  company — in  the  construction  of  surface  con- 
densers, and  also  expansion  joints  for  steam  piping,  all  of 
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which  are  described  and  illustrated.     The  printing,  engraving 
and  paper  in  this  publication  are  all  excellent. 

Proofs  OF  "  Servis."  A  Collection  of  Pliotograplis.  24 
pp.,  6  X  94  in.  [not  standard"  size].  The  Q.  &  C.  Company, 
Chicago. 

In  their  introduction  the  publishers  eiplain  its  raiton  d'etre, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

"  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Road  Masters'  Associa- 
tion of  America  there  were  sent  to  us  a  large  number  of  speci- 
men cross-ties  illustrating  the  mechanical  failure  of  tics,  and 
the  protection  afforded  to  same  by  the  longitudinal  tlanges  of 
the  Servis  tie-plates,  which  united  themselves  to  the  ties  and 

grotected  the  wood  fibre  from  displacement.      While  on  ex- 
ibition  at  New  York,  these  ties  were-examined  with  consider- 


tie-plate  and  another  representing  various  forms  of  Servis 
plates.  The  use  and  efficiency  of  these  appliances  are  WfU 
described,  and  the  catalogue  is  a  creditable  example  of  this 
kind  of  literature. 


THE  STEAMSHIP  "ST.  LOUIS." 


Thf,  new  American  Line  steamship  St.  Lovit,  toward  whi<  h 
so  much  attention  has  been  directed  during  the  pa«t  two  yeur>. 
has  made  her  maiden  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  and  ba(k. 
The  vessel  was  built  by  the  Cramp  Ship-building  &  Engiiu 
Company  for  the  International  Steamship  Company.  The  fir-i 
frames  were  erected  on  July .23,  1893,  and.sbe  was  launchtil 


Copyrigbted  by  W.  H.  Kau. 


AFT£R  END  OF  MAl.V  ENGINES  OF  THE  STEAMSHIP  "8T.   LOUIS.' 


sblfl  interest  by  many  general  officers  of  several  different  rail- 
ways located  in  and  about  that  city,  and  it  was  decided  to 
select  a  few  of  the  ties  and  exhibit  them  at  different  points. 
The  ties  herein  photographed  were  selected,  and  were  moved 
to  and  shown  at  many  points,  and  never  failed  to  awaken  a 
deep  interest  in  those  who  studied  them.  The  impossibility 
of  covering  the  entire  country  suggested  a  reproduction  of 
the  exhibit  in  album  form,  with  a  short  description  of  each 
exhibit." 

The  ties  are  represented  by  half-tone  engravings  made  from 
excellent  photographs,  and  show  the  samples  to  good  advan- 
tage. Some  engravings  at  the  end  of  the  book  show  samples 
of  worn-out  plates,  a  diagram  indicating  the  evolution  of  the 


15  months  later.  Her  dimensions  are  :  Length,  .554  ft.  :  length 
between  nerpendiculars,  535  ft.  ;  extreme  breadth,  63  ft  : 
moulded  depth,  42  ft.  :  number  of  decks,  5  ;  number  of  water- 
tight compartments  formed  by  transverse  bulkheads  and  flats, 

17  :  distance  of  collision  bulkhead  abaft  of  stem,  33  ft.;  dis- 
plac«ment  at  36  ft.  draft,  16,000  tons. 

The  St.  Louis  sailed  on  her  first  voyage  from  New  York  for 
Southampton  on  Wednesdav,  June  5,  making  the  voyage  in 
seven  days,  tliree  hours  and  b3  minutes  at  an  average  speed  of 

18  87  knots.  On  the  return  she  left  Southampton  June  15,  and 
passed  the  Sandy  Hook  lightship  June  22,  making  the  voyage 
in  7  days,  7  hours  and  11  minutes. 

The  company  and  builders  disclaim  all  intentions  of  making 
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;i  reconl  breaker  of  the  new  steamer,  and  instead,  of  making 
the  tliree  great  requisites  stand  in  tlie  order  of  "  safely,  speed, 
cr>mfort,"  ttie  positions  of  tlie  last  two  have  been  changed  so 
that  they  stand  "  safety,  comfort,  speed."  The  St.  Louts  and 
her  sister,  the  St.  Paul,  which  is  rapidly  approaching  comple- 
liou,  are  therefore  expecte<l  to  be  running  mates  of  the  New 
York  and  Paris,  and  with  them  to  make  an  even  and  regular 
pirformance,  so  thai  the  hour  of  arrival  can  be  thoroughly  de- 
Iicnded  upon. 

The  appearance  of  the  vessel  is  well  shown  by  the  large  en- 
graving on  page  298.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  bow  is  square, 
and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  overhang  or  "  yacht"  bow 
of  the  New  T»rk  and  Pm-is.     There  is  also  another  difference 


ing  of  the  ship,  and  12  additional  ones  for  lighting  and  ven- 
tilating the  vessel,  independent  of  the  propelling  machinery. 

The  coal  consumption  is  placed  at  300  tons  per  day  at  a 
speed  of  19  knots  and  a  gross  tonnage  of  11.629.  Up  to  the 
present  time  the  vessel  has  had  no  definite  trial  ti  ip,  upon  which 
the  United  States  Government  mail  contracts  will  be  awarded. 
This  is  to  be  a  continuous  run  of  four  hours  at  sea  at  an  aver- 
age speed  of  20  knots,  and  the  company  have  until  October  1 
to  fulfil  this  engagement.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  the 
vessel  will  make  such  a  record  on  the  regular  runs  during  the 
summer  that  the  oflicial  trip  will  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
the  Government  will  accept  the  vessel  as  a  portion  of  the  auxil- 
iary navy. 


CQprri«lited  by  W.  H.  Ran. 
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n  that  two  stacks  are  used  on  the  St.  Ix»tis,  while  the  New 
York  and  Paris  each  have  three.  The  engravings  of  the  en- 
!rine.s  on  pages  300  and  301  are  reproductions  of  photographs 
taken  after  the  engines  had  been  assembled  in  the  shops. 
These  engines  are  of  the  quadruple-expansion  type,  with  cylin- 
der diameters  as  follows  :  Two  high-pressure  cylinders,  each  281 
jii.  in  diameter  ;  first  intermediate,  55  in.  in  diameter  ;  second 
iutermediate,  77  in.  in  diameter  ;  two  low-pressure,  each  77  in.  in 
diameter.  The  boiler  pressure  is  200  lbs.  per  square  inch,  sup- 
plied by  10  boilers  of  the  Scotch  type,  with  four  furnaces  for 
•■Jich  end.  Six  of  these  Iwjilc-rs  are  double-enders  and  four  sin- 
gle enders,  making  a  total  of  72  furnaces.  In  addition  to  the 
main  engines  there  are  49  auxiliary  engines  used  in  the  work- 


There  are  two  passenger  decks  to  the  vessel,  in  addition  to 
the  promenade  deck,  and  on  each  one  tias  the  most  careful 
effort  been  expended  to  secure  the  comfort  of  the  passenger. 
The  uppermost  deck  is  the  promenade  deck.  Here  is  where 
the  passengers  spend  most  of  their  time.  It  has  unusually 
good  conveniences  and  spaces.  Not  only  is  there  a  flush  deck 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  ship,  but  the  promenade  is  clear 
from  all  interference  by  stays  or  benches.  All  along  the  sides 
of  the  ship  are  numerous  alcoves,  set  in  between  buttresses 
formed  by  the  spaces  given  up  to  the  ventilating  and  heating 
apparatus,  and  in  these  sheltereil  places  the  cabm  passengers 
will  find  room  for  their  chairs  and  at  the  same  time  give  an 
unimpeded  space  for  the  promenade.    In  the  deck-bouse  oa 
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which  are  iles<ril)e«l  untl  illustrated.     The  priiitiug,  tngraviug 
ami  paper  in  tills  puiilication  are  all  excellent. 


l'lt<K»KsoK  "  Skuvis."  a  Collection  of  Pliotogriiplis.  'i\ 
pp.,  ••  X  !*<  in.  Inot  'itandanl  .si/e].  The  (^  >V  <'.  Company, 
Chicago. 

In  tiicir  introiluctiou  the  publishers  explain  its  I'lifii,  i/'.ln, 
which  is  iLS  follows  : 

■■  .\t  the  last  unniiiil  meeting  of  the  Koud  .Mastets"  Associa- 
tion of  America  then-  were  sent  to  us  a  large  nuniherof  siH-ci 
men  cros.>4ties  illustrating  the  mechanical  failure  of  ties,  and 
the  protection  afTorded  to  same  tiy  the  longituiiinal  tlaiii:es  of 
the  S<rvis  tiei)lates.  which  united  themselves  to  the  ties  iind 
protected  the  wooil  rtlire  from  displacement.  While  on  ex- 
hihition  at  New  York,  these  ties  werejexaniined  with  ronsiilcr- 


tie-phife  and   another  representing   various  forms  ot  Ser- 
plat<-s.     The  use  and  efliciency  ot  these  appliances  are  w 
descrilKHl.  and  the  catalogue  is  a  creditable  example  of  t: 
kind  of  literature. 


THE  STEAMSHIP      ST    LOUIS. 


Tiir.  new  .Vnurican  I.iue  steamship  St.  Lmiin,  toward  whi. 
so  much  attention  has  l>ecn  ilirected  during  the  i)ast  two  yea 
has  maile  her  maiden  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  and  Ikii 
The  vessel  was  l)uilt  by  the  Cramp  Ship-building  k,  Enjii 
Companv  for  the  International  t?teamshi|>  Company.  The  lir- 
frames  were  erected  on  July .2:1.  1893,  and.she  was  launch< 


Ci>ii.vrii;liliMl  l.y  W.  II.  B.iii. 


AFTER  END  OF  M.M.N   ENOINES  OK  THE  STEAMPIIH'      ST.   l.OUIS.' 


able  interest  by  many  general  oHicers  of  several  ditlerent  rail 
ways  located  in  and  about  that  city,  and  it  was  decided  to 
select  a  few  of  the  ties  and  exhibit  them  at  dilTcreni  points. 
The  ties  herein  photogr.i plied  were  selecteil,  and  were  moved 
to  and  shown  at  many  points,  atid  never  failed  to  awaken  a 
deep  interest  in  those  who  studied  them.  The  impossibility 
of  covering  the  entire  country  sugge.sted  a  reproduction  ot 
the  exhibit  in  album  form,  with  a  short  ilescription  of  each 
•jxhibit." 

The  ties  are  represented  by  half-tone  engravings  made  from 
excellent  photographs,  and  .show  the  s;unples  to  gooti  advan- 
tage. Some  engravings  at  the  eml  of  the  book  show  sjimples 
of  woru-out  plutc-s,  u  diagram  indicating  the  evolution  of  the 


ir>  tniinths  later.     Ilerditnensionsare  :   Length,  ."»4  ft.  :  lengt) 
between    perpendiculars.    ."i:{."»   ft.  ;  extreme  breadth.    K\   ft. 
mouldetl  depth,  \'i  ft.  :  num1)er  of  de<'ks.  •">  ;  nund»erof  water 
ti.irht  compartments  formed  by  transverse  bulkheads  ami  llaLs 

17  ;  distiince  of  collision  bulkhead  abaft  of  stem,  3:1ft.;  dis 
placnient  at  'H\  ft.  draft.  10,IMK»  tons. 

The  SI.  /,..>/(■.«  sailed  on  her  first  voyage  from  New  York  for 
South.'inipton  on  Wednesday,  .lune  •""),  making  the  voyage  in 
seven  days,  three  hours  and  5:$  minutes  at  an  average  speed  of 

18  :<7  knots.  (»n  the  return  she  left  Southampton  .lune  1">,  and 
|)ass«H|  the  S.andv  Hook  lightship  .lune  22,  making  the  voyaire 
HI  1  days,  7  hours  and  11  minutes. 

The  company  uud  builders  disclaim  all  iutcntious  of  making 
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;  rcconi  bmillpr  of  tin-  new  steamer,  and  instiwl.  of  makiiijr 
•'  .•  thrpn  great  requisites  stand  in  tlie  order  of  '  sjifety.  speed, 
lafort,"  the  jx)sitions  of  tlu;  last  two  have  Ik'CD  changed  80 
1 1  they  stand  "  safety,  comfort,  s|ieed."  The  .SV.  l/mix  and 
r  sister,  the  .V.  /'.'"/,  whicli  is  rapiiliy  approacliing  comple- 
M.  are  tlierefore  expected  to  Ik- running  mates  of  the  ,AV(r 
/•/.■  and  PiiriH,  and  witli  tlieni  to  mal<e  an  even  and  regular 
rfnrmance,  so  tliiil  tlie  hour  of  ariiv.il  can  l)e  thoroughly  de- 
.  iided  upon. 

The  appearance  of  the  vessel  is  well  shown  by  the  larsje  en- 

jr:iving  on  page  2!ts.     It  will  he  seen  that  the  bow  is  square, 

;:i'l  in  this  res|>ect  dilTers  from  llie  overhang  or  "  yacht"  bow 

■  llie  A>*c  York  and  Pinix.     There  is  also  another  dilTerence 


ing  ol  the  ship,  and  12  addition-.d  ones  for  ligliting  and  ven- 
tilating the  vessel,  independent  of  the  propelling  machinery. 

The  coal  consumption  is  i)laced  at  8tM)  tons  jier  day  at  a 
speed  of  19  knots  and  a  gross  tonnage  of  ll.<t2'.t.  I'p  to  the 
present  time  the  vessel  has  hail  no  definite  trial  tiip,  u)>on  which 
the  Tniteil  States  (lovernment  mail  contracts  will  l»e  awarded. 
This  is  to  l)e  u  continuous  run  of  four  hours  at  sea  at  an  aver- 
age sp«>ed  of  20  knots,  and  the  company  have  until  (k'tober  1 
to  fullil  this  engagement.  It  is  e.\pc<-te<l,  however,  that  the 
ves.sel  will  make  such  a  reconl  on  the  regular  runs  during  the 
summer  that  the  otticial  trip  will  be  dispensed  with,  and  that 
the  Government  will  accept  the  vessel  as  a  jwrtioiiof  the  auxil- 
iarv  navv. 


Copyrighted  by  W.  B  lian. 
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that  two  st.icks  are  used  on  the  >Y.  LonU,  while  the  Xfic 
"•^  and /'<;/■(■»  each  have  three.  'I'he  engravings  of  the  en- 
nes  on  pages  :{()0  anil  301  are  reproductions  of  phittographs 
ken  after  the  engines  had  l)een  as.sembled  in  the  shops. 
Iiese  engines  areof  the  r|uadruple-expansion  type,  with  cylin- 
•r  diameters  as  follows  ;  Two  high-pressure  cylinders,  ea<h  2SJ 
bi  di.'uiieter  ;  lirst  intermediate,  •"i,")  in.  in  diameter  ;  s<'cond 
i(  rinediate,  77  in.  in  diameter  ;  tw"  low-pressure,  each  77  in.  in 
inieter.  The  briiler  pres.sure  is  'HM  lbs.  per  sipiare  inch,  sup- 
:cd  by  pi  boilers  of  the  Scotch  type,  with  four  furnaces  for 
'  li  end.  Six  of  these  boilers  are  doubleenders  and  four  sin 
e(iiders,  making  a  total  (<!  72  furna<-es.  In  addition  to  the 
aiu  uuijiues  there  arc  4U  auxiliary  eugiucs  used  in  the  work- 


There  are  two  passenger  decks  to  the  vessel,  in  addition  to 
the  promenade  deck,  and  on  each  one  has  the  most  careful 
effort  liecn  expended  to  secure  the  comfort  of  the  p;ussenger. 
The  upi)eriiiost  deck  is  the  promenade  d»'ck.  Here  is  where 
the  passengers  spend  most  of  their  time.  It  has  unusually 
good  c-onvenienccs  and  spac-es.  Not  oidy  is  there  a  llush  deck 
along  the  entire  length  ot  the  ship,  but  the  promenade  is  clear 
from  all  interference  by  stays  or  benches.  All  .-dong  the  sides 
ol  the  ship  are  numerous  alcoves,  set  in  between  buttresses 
formed  by  the  spaces  given  up  to  the  ventilating  and  heating 
appanitus,  and  in  these  sheltt-reil  places  the  cabin  passengers 
will  find  room  for  their  chairs  and  at  the  Siinie  time  give  an 
uiumpedcd  space  for  the  promenade.    In  the  deck-Louse  on 
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this  deck  are  the  ladies'  drawing-room  and  elaborately  fur- 
nished suites  of  rooms,  each  suite  comprising  bedroom,  bath- 
room, and  sitting-room.  The  roof  of  the  deck-house,  where 
all  the  quarters  of  the  navigating  olficers  are  situated,  is  ex- 
tended clear  over  to  the  sides  of  the  ship,  making  a  covered 
promenade  for  the  passengers.  Back  of  the  chief  deck-house 
on  the  promenade  deck  is  another  house,  and  in  the  forward 
end  of  this  house  is  the  first-cabin  smoking-room.  In  the  back 
part  of  this  is  the  second-cabin  ladies'  saloon  and  the  compan- 
ion-way to  the  second  cabin.  Back  of  all  this  is  the  second- 
cabin  smoking-room. 

The  main  saloon  also  can  seat  the  entire  complement  of  first- 
cabin  passengers  at  one  time,  which  experienced  travellers  will 
appreciate.  Moreover,  there  are  no  pillars  or  pip»^  running 
up  through  the  saloon  from  below,  and  the  result  is  that  this 
ship  has  undoubtedly  the  most  commodious  and  best-lighted 
saloon  of  any  ship  yet  built.  It  is  110  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  wide. 
It  has  seats  for  350  passengers  at  one  time.  It  is  situated 
amidships,  between  the  two  funnels,  where  there  is  the  least 
motion,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pari*  and  the  New 
York,  is  on  a  higher  deck  than  on  other  ocean  liners.  As  is 
the  case  with  the  Parit  and  the  New  York,  it  is  lighted  from 
the  top  by  a  glass  dome  of  large  proportions  and  graceful 
shape,  and  on  tueside  arc  rectangular  windows  instead  of  port 
holes. 

In  front  of  this  saloon,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  main 
companion-way,  is  the  library,  probably  the  largest  room  de- 
voted to  that  purpose  on  any  ship.  Back  of  the  main  saloon 
is  the  pantry,  and  backed  up  against  that  is  the  pantry  for  the 
second  cabin.  Still  back  of  thisisthesccond-cabin  saloon,  also 
an  unusually  large  room,  and  fitted  with  revolving  chairs  at 
the  tables  instead  of  the  usual  settees.  The  tables  in  this 
saloon,  as  in  the  first-cabin  saloon,  run  lengthwise  of  the  ship. 
Back  of  this  is  the  doctor's  office  and  then  a  large  space  under 
the  after  promenade  deck,  where  tlie  steerage  passengers  may 
congregate  in  weather  when  a  shelter  is  needed. 

In  the  matter  of  decorations  and  fittings  the  same  rule  has 
been  followed  as  in  the  construction  of  the  rest  of  the  ship. 
Where  decorations  arc  expected  and  are  in  good  taste  they  are 
found.  Where  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  a  useless  ap- 
jieal  to  the  eye  there  has  lieen  no  waste  of  money.  They  are 
most  elaborate,  of  course,  in  the  first-cabin  saloon.  This  spa- 
cious apartment  is  tinisheil  in  white  mahogany.  The  panels 
about  and  under  the  glsiss  dome  are  filled  in  with  paintings  of 
musical  figures  and  sea  nymphs  engaged  in  playful  contest  in 
the  sea.  At  the  after  end  of  the  glass  dome  is  a  figure  of  Nep- 
tune with  his  trident,  in  an  attitude  of  supremacy  over  the 
waves,  and  directly  opposite  at  the  forward  end  of  the  dome  is 
a  spirited  figure  of  a  mermaid  holding  up  the  gallery  to  the 
saloon  in  which  the  pipes  of  the  great  organ  are  placed. 

The  entire  scheme  of  decoration  for  the  ship  is  one  of  light 
and  serviceable  color.  In  the  special  suites  of  rooms  on  the 
promenade  deck,  the  sides  of  tlie  rooms  are  in  panels  that  sug- 
gest here  and  there  old  ivory,  with  a  slight  dash  of  color  to  set 
oS  the  figures.  The  main  companion-way  is  stately  and  is  in 
red  mahogany.  The  ladies'  drawing-room  is  finislied  in  ivory 
color,  antfthe  upholstering  is  of  light  brocade,  with  a  delicate 
figure.  The  library  is  finished  in  oak.  The  first-class  smok- 
ing-room has  leather  fittings  and  dark  wood.  It  has  accommo- 
dations for  100  persons,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  on  the  promenade 
deck  is  one  of  the  novelties  of  the  ship.  It  has  bluish  panels 
of  attractive  design,  and  in  its  centre  is  a  glass  well  that  gives 
light  to  the  rooms  below. 

2  The  second-class  apartments  are  as  pleasing  to  the  eye  as 
many  of  tlie  first-class  apartments  even  on  ships  of  the  present 
day.  The  ladies'  sitting-room  is  finished  in  cherry,  with 
panellings  of  appropriate  color.  The  second-class  smoking- 
room  is  finished  in  birch  and  cherry,  and  is  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive apartments  on  the  ship. 

The  color  scheme  for  the  upholstery  of  the  first-cabin  state 
rooms  is  steel  blue  for  one  deck  and  old  gold  for  the  other. 
These  rooms  are  of  an  unusual  size,  and  as  a  rule  are  painted 
white.  The  ironwork  is  in  sight  in  them,  and  in  the  interest 
of  absolute  cleanliness  there  has  been  no  effort  to  cover  it  up 
with  wood-work  or  useless  decorations.  The  white  paint 
makes  an  attractive  room,  and  the  color  of  the  fittings  give  a 
sufficient  variety  to  the  eye  to  make  the  rooms  most  pleasing. 

In  cold  weather  fresh  air  is  heated  by  means  of  ventilators 
near  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  every  apartment  ;  the  pikssen- 
ger  may  regulate  the  temperature  and  the  ventilation  as  he 
chooses.  Bv  this  superior  system  the  inner  rooms  of  the  ship 
are  as  comfortable  as  the  outer  ones,  the  only  difference  be- 
tween them  being  that  the  occupants  of  the  outer  rooms  may 
get  a  glimp8e>>f  the  water  from  the  portholes.  In  the  matter 
of  safety,  extra  care  has  been  taken  wttli  the  bulkhead  system, 
which  are  intact  and  without  doors  below  the  water-line,  ex- 
cepting in  a  few  places  in  the  engine  department,  where  spe- 


cial means  are  adopted  for  closing  them,  and  where  the  engi- 
neers are  always  un  watch.  The  vessel  is  so  divided  that  iii 
case  of  collision  two,  and  even  three,  water-tight  compart 
ments  could  be  flooded  and  not  endanger  the  safety  of  the  shiji. 
'The  fastening  edges  of  the  bulkheads  have  been  made  unusii 
ally  secure,  so  that  if  the  ship  sustained  a  shock  in  that  placi 
in  collision  the  chances  are  that  only  one  compartment  woulii 
be  flooded.  This  same  arrangement  has  been  made  in  the  en- 
gine and  boiler  spaces.  The  boilers  are  in  two  groups,  one 
group  for  each  funnel.  They  are  entirely  separated  from  each 
other  ;  and  if  one  set  of  boilers  became  incapacitated  the  other 
set  could  do  the  work  of  supplying  steam  to  the  engines  at  h 
moderate  rate  of  speed.  The  engines  likewise  are  cut  off  from 
each  other  by  water-tight  compartments,  and  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  run  the  ship  with  either  engine  if  the  other  shouM 
break  down. 

The  lighting  system  is  also  very  elaborate.  All  told,  there 
are  more  than  1300  electric  lights  in  the  ship,  and  four  large 
dynamos  are  required  in  operating  the  extensive  electric  plant. 

Among  the  more  recent  of  the  improvements  that  have  been 
introduced  is  the  housing  of  the  patent  anchors  in  the  hawse 
pipes  instead  of  on  deck,  as  is  usually  done.  There  is  also  a 
large  post-office  room,  where  letters  are  sorted  by  the  clerks 
during  the  voyage,  and  in  connection  with  which  there  is  a  mail 
hatch  which  operates  something  like  a  hod-carrier's  windlass, 
which  may  be  seen-  in  operation  in  any  large  building.  An 
endless  chain  with  shelves  at  regular  distances  is  kept  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  bags  are  stowed  on  it  or  taken  from  it  as  it  re- 
volves. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  every  possible  attention  has  been 
paid  with  the  end  in  view  of  securing  a  vessel  that  combines 
the  three  requisites  of  ocean  travel  in  the  order  already  given. 
Even  the  accommodations  of  the  steerage  are  fitted  with  batlis 
and  sleeping  accommodations  in  excess  of  those  usually  found. 
Tlic  pa-ssenger  capacity  of  the  ship  is  :  First  cabin,  350  ;  sec- 
ond cabin,  itW  ;  steerage,  800.  The  crew  will  number  about 
400. 


SOME  TESTS  WITH  FUEL  GAS,  CONDUCTED 
BY  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY  AT 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL.       .1         ^> 

By  a.  .1.  TuEAT,  San  Francisco,  Cai,. 


It  can  truly  l»e  said  that  neither  the  inventor  nor  the  me- 
chanical engineer  has  been  backward  in  discoveries  tending  to 
greater  economy  in  the  use  of  steam.     It  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  each  day  brings  to  life  and  to  light  some  im 
provement  in  this  branch  of  mechanics. 

Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  stated  that  like  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  method  of  producing  steam,  though  it  must 
be  patent  to  all  that  its  economical  production  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  its  economical  utilization.  Improvefl  triple  and 
quadruple-expansion  engines,  new  valve  gears  and  governors 
and  condensers,  each  without  number,  and  each  warranted  to 
effect  a|saving  in  the  quantity  of  steam  necessary  to  produce 
a  given  power,  are  urged  upon  the  public  with  ever-increasing 
zeal  ;  but  comparatively  little  if  anything  is  accomplished  to 
effect  an  approciable  economy  in  the  use  of  coal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  most  improved 
boiler  of  to  day  euuals,  in  point  of  all-around  economy,  the 
Galloway  boiler  of  20  years  ago.  The  latest  style  of  water- 
tube  boiler  is  far  less  bulky  and  a  more  rapid  steamer.  It  is 
true  ;  but  if  the  question  be  as  to  dry  steam  and  the  life  of 
the  boiler,  as  well  as  the  apparent  evaporative  efficiency,  some 
of  the  comparatively  old-fashioned  affairs  for  the  raising  of 
steam  are  about  equal  to  the  water-tulw  boilers  of  to-day. 

The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  nearer  approach  to  the  obtain- 
ment  of  the  theoretical  value  of  coal  seems  to  be  largely  one 
of  principle.  The  system  of  burning  coal  to-day  is  practically 
that  pursued  in  the  days  of  Stephenson,  and  the  difficulties 
which  then  prcsental  themselves  have  been  but  partially  over- 
come.    Let  us  for  a  moment  review  the  process  : 

When  fresh  coal  is  thrown  into  a  furnace,  decomposition 
begins  first  on  the  surface  of  the  lumps  ;  the  moisture,  of 
which  there  is  always  a  percentage  present,  together  with  the 
volatile  matter  contained  in  the  coal,  is  freed.  While  yielding 
up  this  volatile  matter,  the  fresh  lumps  absorb  heat  until  they 
loo  become  incandescent.  Unfortunately  this  absorption  of 
heat  and  this  giving  off  of  the  volatile  gases  occurs  at  a  time 
when  it  is  impossible  to  supply  to  those  combustible  gases  the 
air  necessary  to  their  complete  consumption.  The  particles 
of  coal  freshly  thrown  in  lay  in  a  mass,  more  or  less  prevent- 
ing the  ingress  of  ths  fresh  supply  of  air,  while  the  grate  bars, 
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cingged  with  the  ashes,  add  to  tlie  difflculty  by  keeping  back 
tlic  necessary  supply  of  oxygen,  which  sliould  freely  pass 
through  them,  and  which  is  so  vitally  essential  to  the  consump- 
tion of  the  volatile  gases  rising  in  cluudft  from  the  fresh  coal. 

In  the  endeavor  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  which  arc  in- 
ciilent  to  and  inseparable  from  the  ordinary  method  of  burning 
coaI  upon  the  grate  bars  of  all  the  standard  forms  of  boilers,  a 
supply  of  air  is  admitted  which  is  far  beyond  what  is  theoreti- 
cally necessary.  To  obtain  this  supply,  huge  stacks  are  con- 
structed, the  openings  for  air  below  the  grate  bars— the  ash- 
pit doors — are  enlarged,  or,  what  is  least  objectionable,  a 
forced  draft  of  air  is  employed. 

The  complicated  series  of  gases  known  as  hydrocarbons,  set 
free  during  the  decomposition  of  coal  resulting  from  heat,  arise, 
as  suggested,  in  largest  quantities  when  it  is  least  possible  for 
a  supply  of  air  to  reach  them.  Not  receiving  the  necessary 
supply  of  oxygen  at  the  proper  time,  they  are  carried  up  the 
stack  and  into  the  atmosphere.  A  large  volume  of  gas,  capa- 
ble of  giving  out  heat,  could  it  have  been  retained  and  proper- 
ly mixed  with  air,  is  thus  lost. 

A  single  lump  of  coal  thrown  upon  an  incandescent  bed  of 
coais  is  thoroughly  consumed,  and  nearly  all  its  hydrocarbons 
utilized,  because  there  comes  to  it,  with  but  little  interruption, 
siitficicnt  heat  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  air.  But  where  there 
is  thrown  into  a  furnace  a  charge  of  coal,  the  fresh  layer  forms 
un  intervening  mass  between  the  hot  bed  of  coals  below  and 
the  gases  above.  In  consequence,  these  gases,  lacking  the  air 
necessary  to  their  consumption,  separate,  pass  up  the  stack, 
and  give  forth  the  finely  divided  particles  of  carbon  commonly 
known  as  smoke.  The  cause  and  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  a 
l;imp  wick  which  has  been  turned  too  high— the  gases  of  com- 
bustion are  in  excess  of  the  air  which  is  necessary  to  complete 
ronsumptioa. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of  the 
"  smoke  nuisance."  By  careful  tiring  smoke  can  l)e  allayed, 
but  under  present  systems  it  cannot  be  prevented.  A  mis- 
taken idea  exists  as  to  the  amount  of  actual  carbon  contained 
in  those  dense  masses  of  smoke  which  are  seen  rising  from  the 
tiill  stacks  of  manufacturing  and  other  large  plants.  By  pass- 
ing through  water  the  gases  arising  from  a  furnace  burning 
bituminous  coal,  and  weighing  the  solid  particles  retained  or 
precipitate<l,  it  has  been  proved,  it  is  claimed,  that  they  amount 
to  less  than  one-sixth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  coal 
consumed.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  different  idea  is  entertained 
of  the  quantity  of  actual  carbon  seemingly  going  to  waste 
when  the  wonderful  coloring  power  of  the  finely  divided  par- 
ticles of  carbon  is  considered.  To  prove  this  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  try  the  well-known  experiment  of  smoking  a  bit  of 
glass  with  a  candle,  and  then  mixing  up  with  a  palette  knife 
!i  portion  of  the  coloring  matter  thus  secured  with  a  drop  or 
two  of  gum  arable.  A  very  small  portion  of  this  mixture  will 
color  many  (juarts  of  water,  and  in  the  same  proportion  that 
the  air  is  discolored  by  the  dense  volumes  of  smoke  issuing 
from  the  average  factory  smoke  stack. 

Smoke,  then,  is  the  result  of  a  condition  which  can  be  rem- 
edied to  some  extent,  but  not,  under  present  conditions  of 
burning  coal,  materially  changed.  Smoke  is  both  the  result 
and  the  evidence  of  incomplete  combustion.  The  actual  car- 
lun  contained  in  the  smoke  itself  is  inappreciable  ;  but  the  un- 
consumed  invisible  gases  invariably  associated  with  the  smoke 
:ire  considerable  in  quantity,  and  indicative  of  a  financial  loss 
uiuch  larger  than  is  generally  known. 

While  it  has  always  been  understood  that  the  generation  of 
beat  from  coal,  as  ordinarily  obtained  under  a  boiler,  was  im- 
p<'rfectly  carried  on — that  the  gases  were  not,  and  under  the 
conditions  could  not  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  that  quantity 
of  air  necessary  to  their  complete  combustion — singularly  but 
litile  attention  has  been  paid  to  possible  variations  of  the 
method  ordinarily  employed. 

At  least  theoretically  the  system  of  heating  by  gases  gt-n- 
iTated  in  a  producer  carries  with  it  the  remedy  for  the  short- 
comings of  the  grate  system  of  firing.  The  difflculty  here- 
tofore, however,  has  been  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
system. 

The  process  as  first  introduced,  and  which  has  not  been  ma- 
terially changed,  consists  in  distilling  or  volatilising  the  fuel 
in  a  producer,  thus  turning  it  into  its  carbonic  oxides  and 
hydrocarbon  gases.  The  first  experiments  with  fuel  gas  were 
liighly  successful  in  the  gain  in  evaporative  efficiency,  but 
'lie  attempts  heretofore  made  to  introduce  the  system  com- 
mercially have  failed,  mainly  because  of  the  expense  formerly 
necessary  to  maintain  and  e(iuip  a  plant,  and  also  because 
more  skilful  handling  has  been  required  than  could  \te  expecf- 
^'  I  of  the  average  laborer  found  in  the  boiler  room. 

The  foregoing  observations  upon  combustion  have  lieen  made 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  preface  to  the  following  rematks 
upon   and  extracts  from  a  series  of  experiments  conducted 


upon  lines  differing  slightly  from  those  generally  in  vogue. 
Tlic  tests  referred  to  were  recently  made  in  tlie  boiler-room  of 
the  machine  shops  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  at  Sac- 
ramento. Cal.  The  object  in  view  was  the  determination  of 
the  economy  of  fuel  gas  as  against  grate-bar  firing,  and  particu- 
larly to  test  a  patented  furnace  specially  designed  by  I  lie 
A.  S.  B.  Company  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  cheap  coal  (lone 
lignite). 

The  tests  were  made  by  Mr.  Howard  Stillman,  Engineer  of 
Tests,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Small,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Motive  Power  and  Machinery.  The  following  ex- 
tracts, tables,  and  diagram  are  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Small 
to  Mr.  W.  G.  Curtis,  Assistant  to  the  General  Manager  : 

Sacramento,  February  20,  1895. 
W.  G.  Curtis,  Esq.,  Assistant  to  General  Manager  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Great  care  was  taken  to  obtain  actual  data,  and 
I  can  say  the  report  very  clearly  exhibits  the  merits  of  the  di- 
vice,  and  we  can  safely  say  that  the  best  efficiency  from  lone 
coal  can  be  obtained  by  its  use  in  a  gas  i>roducer.  Carbon 
Hill  coal  does  poorly  in  the  producer,  while  Nanaimo  does 
well  -   !.    :   Vours  truly, 

(Signed)   '  H.  .1.  Smali,, 

Supertniendent  of  Motirie  Potter  and  Marhinerg. 

Sacramento   Ft-bruary  11,  1895. 
//.  J.  Small,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Motire  Power  and  Ma- 
chinery : 

Dear  Sir  :  With  each  fuel  the  tests  were  made  on  thiee 
consecutive  night«,  from  six  p.m  to  six  a  m.,  the  boilers  sup- 
plying steam  to  run  the  electric  engine.  Tiie  boiler  used  was 
of  locomotive  type — same  one  as  used  on  previous  tests  with 
gas  producer — and  one  of  a  battery  of  three. 

Tlie  test  boiler  was  so  connected  as  to  supply  sU-am  to  the 
electric  light  engine  alone,  though  one  or  more  of  the  otlur 
boilers  could  be  cut  in  if  necessary,  as  when  steam  pressuie 
fell  down  below  40  lbs.  owing  to  any  chus<'. 

Except  with  Nanaimo  coal,  the  producer  had  to  be  cleane<l 
out  and  started  agaiu  at  midnight  of  each  test,  a  process  re- 
quiring from  t  to  1^  hours.  Under  thisc  conditions  the 
steam  pressure  fell  off,  and  it  became  necessary  to  cut  in  the 
other  boiler  as  stated.  The  action  of  producer  was  irregular 
at  times,  owing  to  conditions  producing  a  var)  ing  quantity  of 
gas,  conditions  varying  again  with  each  fuel  used.  For  the»o 
reasons  it  became  necessary  t.)  study  the  at  ticn  of  each  fuel  in 
producer,  and  the  "  personal  equation"  entered  largely  into 
matter  of  successful  operation.  It  will  l>e  understood  that 
producer  was  in  operation  some  time  on  working  days,  and 
trials  and  experiments  made  with  each  fuel  to  endeavor  to  ot)- 
tain  the  best  results.  At  such  times  tlic  firemen  in  chaige 
were  instructed,  and  during  the  tests  it  was  essential  to  have 
the  same  man  run  the  producer  to  obtain  uniform  results  in 
operation.  The  man  in  charge  during  the  tests  was  allowe<l 
to  run  the  producer  without  expert  assistance.  The  lone  coal 
acted  fairly  well  in  the  producer  ;  the  amount  of  heat  gener- 
ated in  tlie  producer  was  not  great,  and  pipe  conveying  gas  lo 
boiler  was  easily  kept  from  redness.  The  great  accumulati.  n 
of  ashes  from  this  fuel  required  a  longer  time  at  midnight  to 
clean  out,  as  above  referred  to. 

Carbon  Hill  coal  gaye  much  trouble,  owing  t  >  difficulty  in 
keeping  the  mass  in  producer  from  getting  intensely  hot.  Tlie 
gas  convey  pipe  was  ted  hot  most  of  the  time.  To  avoid  this 
tendency  tlie  production  of  gas  was  "  dragged."  often  to  the 
extent  of  diminishing  steam  pressute  in  boiUr.  This  again 
required  the  cutting  in  of  other  boilers  to  supply  the  deficiency, 
and  accounts  for  a  larger  proportion  of  time  during  tests  with 
this  fuel  in  which  the  boili  r  was  aided  as  shown.  The  accu- 
mulation of  aslies,  coke  and  clinker  with  Carbon  Hill  was 
also  a  source  of  midnight  delay. 

Using  Nanaimo  coal,  the  producer  gave  no  great  trouble 
with  overheating  of  the  mass.  The  quantity  of  ash  and 
clinker  were  not  sufficient  to  require  cleaning  out  during 
period  of  each  12  hours'  test  with  this  fuel.  Steam  presiure 
was  not  always  up  lo  standard,  but  the  pro|)ortion  of  lime  the 
bailer  required  aiding  was  small  compared  with  the  previous 
fuels  tested,  as  will  be  seen. 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  shown  by  the  Usts  that  the  pro- 
ducer as  nonslriicted  (blue  print  of  arrangement  of  which  ac- 
companies report)  was  not  large  enough  lo  supply  this  si7.e 
boiler. 

On  completion  of  tests  with  gas  producer,  it  was  disconnect- 
ed and  the  regular  grates  placed  in  fire-box  of  boilers.  A 
series  of  tests  was  then  made  with  same  fuels  burned  in  usual 
manner.  The  figures  shown  in  attached  tabulated  statement 
are  totals  and  averages  of  three  tests  with  each  fuel  and  method 
of  combustion,  a  total  of  36  tests  having  been  made. 

(Signed)  Howard  Stii.lman. 

.    .-    ,  . .    .-;V."' ".-'         Engineer  <f  Tests. 
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A  description  of  the  apparatus  is  Iiere  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  tabulated  report  of  Mr.  Stillman. 

The  gas  producer^  was  of  the  ordinary  pattern,  fitted  with 
:i  shaking  grate-bar  such  as  is  used  in  locomotives.  Two 
steam-jet  pipes  (not  shown)  were  arranged  to  the  right  and  left 


It  is  not  uninteresting  to  note  that  the  metliod  of  arranging 
the  combining  chamber  behind  the  bridge  wall  is  one  applica- 
ble tojmost  any  boiler,  and  that.'as  the  grate  bar  is  not  disturbed, 
either  method  of  firing  can  be  adopted  according  to  the  time 
the  boiler  is  to  be  run. 


(  OMPARATIVK  TEST  WITH  FUBL8  IN  GAS  PRODUCER  CONNECTED  TO  STATIONARY  BOILER  AND  BURNED  ON  QEATES  OF  SAME 
BOILER  IN  USDAL  MANNER,  BOILER  SUPPLYING  STEAM  FOR  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  ENGINE  ONLY. 

S1.CRAXIXT0  Shops,  FiBRUART,  1895. 


Kindorcoal 

lone. 

Carbon  Hill. 

Naiukimo. 

Method  of  combustion 

In  Producer. 

On  QnM<w. 

In  Producer. 

On  Oiatea. 

In  Producer. 

On  GrfttM. 

DitM  of  test 

Dec.  6,  7,  8. 

Jan.  •!,  a,  tS. 

Dec.  13, 14,  15. 

Jan.  34,  25,  26. 

Dec.  18, 19,  20. 

Feb.  6,  7,  8 

Ctalls,  water  evaporated  

9,280 

76,704 
29,440 

63.4  lbs. 

460°  F. 
58"  F. 

2.61 
3.10 

9,475 
78,927 
33,060 
6S.4  Iba. 
503°  F. 

49*  F. 

8.40 
8.88 

6,200 

51,648 

9,000 

60.0  lbs. 

475°  F. 

48.6°  F. 

5.74 
8.89 

10,090 
84,050 
18,790 

68.7  lbs. 

551°  F. 
47°  F. 

6.09 
7.21 

9,884 
81.9*0 
11.300 
64.4  lbs. 
518°  F. 
50*  F. 

7.81 

a77 

10  6-34 

Lbf.        "           "           

"    coal  bamed 

88.582 
14,888 

A  vorag*  «team  pre^nnre     

75.7  lbs. 

'•  "    temperature  in  «moke-arcb  of  boiler 

Temperature  feed  water 

Eraporation : 

I.ba.  water  to  lb.  coal 

515°  F. 
49*  F. 

5.96 
7.16 

Duration  of  teat 

86  hoare. 
73  •  per  cent. 

36  hoat«. 
100  per  cent. 

86  hoars. 
45.3  per  cent. 

aehoura. 
100  per  cent. 

36  hours. 
98.4  per  cent. 

I'ercentage  of  almve  time  during  which  the  boiler  was 
able  to  maintaiD  ateam  presaore  uiuided  by  other 
boilers  (above  40  lbs.  required) 

100  per  cent. 

Lbs.  water  evaporated  per  sij.  ft.  heat  suriSue 

80.0 

81.6 

54.6 

87.1 

86.5 

•0.5 

Cost  per  1,000  galls,  of  water  evaporated 

$3.38 

tSM 

»3.77 

»S.54 

S3.01 

$8.61 

Per  cent,  saving  in  cost  per  1,000  galls,  of  water  evap- 
orated  

8.4  per  cent. 

6.5  per  cent. 

17.3  per  cent. 

Cost  of  coal  per  ton ;  

SI. 50 

$5.30 

$5.30 

of  the  ash-pit  and  cleaning  doors  of  the  producer,  with  valves 
regulating  the  supply  of  steam  in  the  jets,  and  thus  the  sup- 
ply of  air  entering  the  burning  mass  of  coal  via  the  ash-pit. 

Tlic  coal  was  fed  into  the  producer  by  the  hopper  a  ar- 
ranged with  the  usual  cone  valve  and  counter- weight  a' ;  the 
products  of  combustion  escaped  through  the  outlet  pipe  a'  to 
the  combining  chamber  B  back  of  the  bridge  wall.  Peep-holes 
a'  were  arranged  in  the  outside  of  the  producer  at  intervals  to 
admit  of  a  bar  to  break  up  clinkers. 

Air  was  admitted  or  rather  forced  through  the  steam-jet 
pipe  Cinto  the  passage  c,  where  it  met  and  intermixed  in  the 
combining  chamber  B  with  the  hydrocarbon  gases  from  the 
producer. 

A  fire  was  ignited  upon  tlie  grate  D,  and,  in  addition  to 
raising  the  steam  to  a  starting-point,  served  to  light  the  prod- 
uct from  the  producer  when  the  same  was  rich  enough  for 
combustion,  after  which  it  was  allowed  to  die  out. 

The  result  of  the  Itsts,  and  particularly  the  17-per-cent  in 
crease  in  the  performance  of  the  Nanaimo  coal,  as  shown  in 
tlie  table,  are  not  by  any  means  unsatisfactory,  especially 
when  it  is  consideretl  that  the  boiler  was  not  the  one  best 
adapted  to  the  tests,  being  of  the  locomotive  pattern,  origi- 
nally intended  for  a  river  steamer.  More  scitisfactory  results 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  had  with  a  boiler  of  the  return 
tubular  type,  for  then  the  hot  gases  would  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  and  develop  tlieir  greatest  heat  in  the  com- 
bustion chamber  behind  the  bridge  wall  before  final  extin- 
guishment in  the  tubes.  With  the  combining  chamber  ar- 
ranged as  shown,  in  a  boiler  other  than  one  of  the  locomotive 
pattern  (which  in  this  instance  seriously  cut  down  the  heating 
area  of  the  fire-box),. a  fire  could  also  have  been  kept  up  upon 
the  grate  bars  when  the  producer  was  not  in  use  or  during  the 
period  of  its  cleaning. 

A  better  and  a  more  economical  result  would  also  have  fol- 
lowed the  use  of  dry  air,  such  as  could  have  readily  been  had 
from  the  forge  blast  near  by,  instead  of  the  forced  draft  of 
moist  air  through  the  steam  jet  pipe  C. 

The  particular  use  to  which  the  boiler  was  put — that  of  run- 
ning an  electric  plant — made  it  ditticult,  with  only  one  boiler, 
to  properly  clean  out  the  producer  at  the  time  it  became  neces- 
sary without  a  loss  in  the  average  steam  pressure,  and  a  re- 
sultant falling  off  in  the  showing  of  the  evaporation  of  water. 
Carbon  Ilill  coal,  however,  has  always  shown  a  tendency  to 
clinker ;  while  the  difficulty  with  the  accumulation  of  ashes 
from  the  lone  coal  will  be  understood  when  it  is  stated  that 
its  evaporative  efficiency,  when  compared  to  Nanaimo,  is  as  1 
to  3,  80  that  in  bulk  three  times  as  much  would  have  to  be 
Used.    (See  table  of  analysis  of  coals.) 

It  will  be  noted,  from  Mr.  Stillman 's  report,  that  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  plant  was  the  ordinary  fireman.  Usually  tests 
like  that  described  are  either  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  an  enthusiastic  inventor  or  the  watchful  eye  of  a  mechani- 
cal engineer,  and  the  results  obtained  by  them  experimentally 
are  seldom  equalled  in  practice.'  .'  .   ^    .  -    • 


The  report  of  Mr.  Stillman  does  not  stale  that  the  operation 
of  the  boiler  was  smokeless  :  nor  could  that  fact  have  been 
readily  determined,  for  the  boiler  was  one  of  a  series  using 
a  common  stack.  That  the  producer  method  of  firing  a  boiler, 
however,  i»  smokeless  is  a  fact  so  well  known  that  the  state- 
ment in  itself  is  superfluous. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  COALS  TESTED. 


-  •            (From  8. 

K 

Co. 

's  Analysis  of  Pacific  Coast  Fuels.) 

lone. 

i 

Carbon  Uill. 

Nanaimo. 

43.58 

2.16 
31.73 
55.80 
10.31 

225 

Volatile  matter 

84.88 

17.4* 

5.12 

36.05 

Fi  xed  carbon       

51.95 

Ash 

.. .. 

9.75 

100  00 


100.00 


THE    MASTER    CAR  BUILDERS'    CONVENTION. 


The  twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Master  Car- 
Builders'  Association  was  called  to  order  in  the  Opera  House, 
Thousand  Islands,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing, June  11,  1895,  at  nine  o'clock  by  the  President,  Mr.  John 
S.  Lentz,  who  is  the  Master  Car-Builder  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad. 

After  the  speech  of  welcome  with  which  it  is  customary  to 
open  these  proceedings,  the  President  read  his  annual  address, 
which  was  followed  by  the  routine  business  of  the  Secretary's 
and  Treasurer's  reports,  appointments  of  committees,  etc. 
Then  came  the  report  on  the  interchange  of  cars.  The  re- 
port Wiis  a  practical  recommendation  of  the  Chicago  agree- 
ment,* with  such  few  mo<iiGcations  as  have  been  suggested 
by  the  experience  of  the  past  few  months.  This  report  was 
signed  by  Messrs.  Leeds,  Mardcn,  Irwin  and  Barr.  Mr.  C.  D. 
Nelson  submitteti  a  minority  report  taking  exception  to  the 
statements  of  the  majority,  and  arguing  that  the  rules  were 
satisfactory  and  efficient  as  thej  stand.  In  the  discussion  that 
followed  there  was  much  said  in  favor  of  the  smooth  working 
of  the  Chicago  agreement ;  but  even  those  speakers  who  are 
personally  known  to  be  the  most  enthusiastic  over  it,  advised 
motleration  and  the  jMJStponement  of  any  decisive  or  radical 
action  for  another  year,  and  this  is  practically  what  was  done 
when  the  matter  was  put  to  vote,  after  which  there  followed 
the  usual  detailed  modification  of  the  rules. 

The  opening  of  the  Wednesday  morning  session  was  varied 
by  the  presentation  of  an  exceedingly  handsome  badge  to  each 
of  the  past  presidents  of  the  Association,  who  are  Messrs. 


•  See  AnaiCAN  Ehuimeeb  and  R&ii.roaj>  Jovbnai.,  January,  1895. 
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I.  W.  Van  Houten,  F.  D.  Adams.  M.  C.  Andrews,   William 
McWood,  John  Kirby  and  E.  W.  Grieves. 

The  reports  of  the  two  committees  on  brake-shoe  tests  are 
the  most  interesting  and  valuable  that  came  before  the  conven- 
tion. The  Committee  on  Laboratory  Tests  presented  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  report  of  last  year,  and  while  they  have  ob- 
tained a  great  mass  of  information,  they  do  not  feel  warranted 
iri  mabiug  any  recommendations  an  yet.  but  publish  tables  in 
which  it  is  shown  that,  at  a  s|)ced  of  40  miles  per  hour,  the  co- 
elHcieat  of  friction  Iwtwecn  a  soft  cast-iron  shoe  and  a  chilled 
wheel  averages  ab3ut  28  per  cent.,  varying  between  38.8  per 
cent,  at  the  first  application  and  39.8  per  cent,  at  the  end.  At 
Bo  miles  per  hour  these  figures  become  13.4  per  cent,  for  the 
average,  and  range  from  13.9  per  cent  to  20.5  {percent.     At 


65  miles  per  hour,  and  a  steel  tired  wheel,  the  figures  are  8.y 
per  cent,  for  the  average,  ranging  from  9.5  per  cent,  to  7.2  per 
cent.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Road  Tests  enters  int  • 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  done  by  tbeu,  and  of  which 
wc  give  the  following  abstract.  j     .        -      .  , 

ROAD   TEST   OF  BRAKE-BHOKS. 

Tlie  general  committee  of  twelve  appointed  by  the  Associ- 
ation (at  lis  annual  convention  of  1893)  to  organize  and  con 
duct  a  series  of  service  lesls  of  brake-shoes,  made  a  prelim! 
nary  report  (by  its  executive  committee  of  three)  at  the  con- 
vention of  1894.  In  that  preliminary  report  it  was  stated  that 
of  the  12  railroad  companies  represented  by  the  membersbiii 


STATEMENT  OF  BRAKE  SHOB»  V»KD   IN  SERVICE  TESTS. 


A. 
B. 
C. 
U. 
K. 
F. 
O. 
H. 
I. 
J. 
K. 
L. 
M 
N. 


RlMD  OP  SBOI. 


Made  by 


Soft  ciist  Iron 

Hard  caal  iron  

8'  ift  open  hearth  iterl  

Hard  u|>eii  hearth  steel 

Malleable  iron 

.S|>«t'ial  .'<.  T  malleable  Iron. . 
Spt'cial  C.  W.  malleable  iron.. 

Coicdon 

Meehan 

Laiipin 

Safely 

Soft  Bieel  (preDoed) 

Wrought  iron  (pre»»ed) 

Sar^eut  special  


PenntyWanla  R.  R.  Co 

Ramapo  Wlieal  A  Foundry  Co. 
Solid  Mteel  Co 


Dayloii  Malleable  Iron  Co  . 


TheSargeDtOo. 


Lappin  Brake-Shoe  Co 

Safety  Brake-Shoe  Co  ..  .. 
SchocD  MauufactnringCo. 

The  Sargeat  Co 


Totml   (except  the  "  A"  aoft  cut  irou  sliOM). 


Addre«a. 


Altoona,  Pa 

Rnniaim,  N.  T. . 
Alliance,  Ohio.. 


Dayton,  Ohio. 


Chicago.  III. 


New  York  City. 
BO!-t(in.  Mass.. . 
Pitt»burg,  Pa... 


Chicago,  III. 


Nnmber  of 
Shoe*  on 
Cast-Iroa 
Wheela. 


Number  of 

Shoe*  on 

Steel-Tired 

Wheela. 


Total  Num 

ber  of  Shoes 

Used  in 

Teat. 


Enough  to  wear  out  all  the  others. 
40 


M 

3» 
28 
28 
24 
S8 
UH 
38 

24 
24 

in 


ffiS 


16 
W 
20 
16 
SO 
16 
12 
80 
24 

ao 

20 
16 
10 


8M 


48 
48 
44 
44 
44 
40 
4M 
48 
44 
44 
S2 
44 


568 


SERVICE  TEST  OF  BRAKE-SHOES. 
CoNDEMSED  Statbmbmt  or  RBstn.TS  FOR  BiuKB-SHOEa  1**ID  OK  Chillbu  Cact-Ibon  Wb 


KiMD  or  SHOK. 


A.  Soficaftiron 

H.  Hard  east  lion 

i;  S..II  ()   II.  »ieel 

D.  HardO  H   Hieil 

R  Malliab'e  iron   .   .. 

F.  Special  S.  T.  ni»llei«ld>'  iron. 

U.  Special  (/'.  W.  malleable  iron 

H.  C..nu'i.»n 

I.  Meehan 

J.  Lappin  

K.  Salely 

I,.  Soft  aieel  (premod) 

M.  Wroiiifhl  iron  uirrvaedl.     ... 

N.  Sargent  it|ieciiil 


Made  by 


Pen  nay  Ivan  la  R  R.  Oo.   ... 

Ramaiio  W  A  F.  Co  

Solid  Sleel  Co 

Uayloii  Malleable  Iron  Co.. 

The  Sari:eutCo 

Lappin  Brake. Sh<M' Co 

Safely  Hrake  .shoe  Co.. 
Sclioen  HaniiractMriDg  Co  . 

The  Sargent  Co 


s. 

4. 

Wear  by 

Weight 

Net  Coat 

RelaUre 

Per  lb.  of 

to  Soft 

Metal 

Ca»t  Iron 

W  om,  in 

for  Same 

Cents. 

Service. 

1.00 

2.08 

.88 

2.81 

.17 

T.SR 

.10 

768 

.^8 

2.117 

.8* 

237 

.an 

2.S7 

.81 

S.06 

.21 

6.70 

.55 

5.41 

.',0 

S.tB 

.11 

5.63 

.11 

5.78 

.M 

4.N) 

5. 


Kelatife 
Coat  lor 
Same 
Service, 
in  Centa. 


2.08 
S41 

i.ao 

.78 
1.25 
1.97 
l.W 

.as 

208 
2  (8 
2  B« 

.62 

M 

l.OH 


Con  Rel- 
ative to 
Soft  Cai<t 
Iron  for 
Same 
Service. 


1.00 

1.16 

.ti^i 

.38 

.60 

.M 

.IK 

.45 

1.00 

1.4.' 

1.24 

.30 

.H\ 

.51 


Reniarka. 


Wear  irregniar. 

Worn  out 

"      "  i 

Wear  irregalar. 


Wear  irregular  and  plug*  fell  out. 

Cut  surface  of  \«  heel. 

Worn  out. 

Metal  piec.'i'  fell  out  and  broke. 


SERVICE  TEST  OF  BRAKE-SHOES. 
CoNitBNaBD  SrartMBNT  or  HsautT*  ruu  HB.vK*-SBoBa  UasD  on  Stbii^Tibeu  Wiibbls. 


KiNu  or' Shoe. 


A.  Softc«rtlr»n  Penniyivania  R  R.  Co. 

B.  Hard  cast  iron Ramapo  Wheel  A  Foundry  Co. 

C  S..ft  O.  H.  rteel Solid  Steel  Co 

n,  llardO.  H  Steel ! 

E.  MalieNhle 'ron Dayton  Mallealde  Irou  Co 

F.  Specials  T  malleable  Iron...   ;        "  "  "        ••    ... 

O  Si«clai  C.  W.  malleable  iron... j         '  "  "       "    

H.  Conedon The  Sargent  Co 

I.  Meehan 

J.  Lappin Lappin  BtnkeShiK- Co 

K.  Safely [Safely  Brake  Shoe  Co 

L.  Sof I  ateel  ( pr«!>aed I !8cb)en  Manufacturing  Co 

M.  Wroiiithi  i^on  (pre»»edl ..  .     .  j        "  "  "  

N.  Sargent  special  IThe  Sargent  Co 


Wear  by 
Wvight 

Relative 

to  Soft 

Cast  Iron 

for  Same 

Service. 


Net  Co  I 

Per  lb.  of 

.Meul 

Worn, 

in  Ceuii. 


5. 


Relative 

Cost  for 

Same 

Service, 


Cost  RoI- 
I  iative  to 
-oft  Cast 
I  Iron  for 
i  Same 
In  Ceula.  Service, 


2  08 

iva 

3.21 
2.S7 
1.21 
1.5* 
I  M 
.M 
1.41 
1.90 
2.81 
1.88 
l.«8 
I.IM 


1.00 

1.4.'! 

1.54 

1.14 

.58 

.76 

.U2 

.44 

.68 

.Ml 

l.-W 

.78 

.81 

.76 


Rrmai^a. 


Worn  ouL 
Very  hard  on  lirea. 
iTires  very  badly  wora. 
jWorn  out. 

I  Wear  irregular.  ^     '     ■• 

iWorn  out.  [  .        ^.  }.  ' 

i    "       "  "         , 

Wear  irregular. 

Snoes  cracked  and  plugs  fell  oat. 
Cut  the  tires  «ery  ttadly. 
Wear  irregular  anil  very  hard  on  tires. 
Meial  pii-ces  fell  out  and  wear  irregular. 
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of  the  original  general  committee  of  twelve,  five  (the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  New  York  Central,  the  Northern  Pacific,  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey) 
had  subsequently  declined  to  participate  in  the  tests.  The 
railroads  represented  by  the  other  seven  members  of  the  orig- 
inal general  committee  of  twelve  (the  Fitchburg,  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Northern,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern, 
the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  and  the  Norfolk  & 
Western)  have,  however,  conducted  a  series  of  such  service 
tests. 

Each  car  under  test  bad  one  truck  equipped  with  soft  cast- 
iron  brake-shoes  (all  of  which  were  made  at  the  foundry  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  at  Al'oona,  Pennsyl- 
vania), the  other  truck  of  each  car  being  equipped  with  an 
outfit  of  some  one  of  the  13  different  kinds  of  special  brake- 
shoes  which  arc  included  in  the  test ;  the  brake-shoes  (includ- 
ing the  soft  cast-iron  reference  shoes)  used  being  as  given  on 
page  306. 

The  equipment  used  by  the  different  railroad  companies  in 
these  service  tests  of  brake  shoes  has  been  as  follows  : 

STATEMENT  OP  EOUIPMKNT  L'SED  IN  SERVICE  TESTS  OF 
BRAKE8HOES. 


Railkoad 
Company. 

Kind  of  Equipment. 

With 
Oast-Iron 
Wheels. 

With 
Steel- 
Tired 
Wheels. 

ToUl 
Eqaip- 
ment. 

Fitchburg  

C.B.4N 

C.B.4Q 

C.*0..     

L.8.  4M.  8 

N.  Y.,L.  E.  &  W. 
N.  4  W 

Pass.  Xqiiipt.  Cars 

44                       44                     44 
44                       44                     44 

41                       44                     14 

Locomotive  Tenders.  . . . 
Pmb  Equipt.  Care 

is 

13 
8 
IS 
13 
18 

11 
4 

13 
5 

IS 

13 

11 
17 
28 
13 
25 
86 
12 

1 

•rvfl 

11 

SB 

130 

Both  of  the  above  statements  differ  slightly  from  the  corre- 
sponding statements  given  in  the  preliminary  report  of  last 
year.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  rail- 
road companies  were  not  able  to  put  in  the  exact  amount  of 
equipment  originally  promised,  and  partly  due  to  the  further 
fact  that  some  of  the  returns  made  by  the  railroad  companies 
had  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  being  incomplete  or  evidently 
incorrect.  In  still  other  cases,  the  same  equipment  was  used 
for  testing  different,  kinds  of  shoes.  The  cast-iron  wheels 
under  the  test  equipment  were  principally  33-in.  wheels  ;  the 
steel-tired  wheels  were  quite  evenly  divided  between  SSin., 
36  in  ,  and  42  in. 

lu  the  preliminary  report  of  last  year  the  Committee  pointed 
out  that  while  the  original  intention  was  to  calibrate  the 
brake-beam  release  springs  under  each  car  used  in  the  test, 
that  plan  was  subsequently  abandoned  on  the  theory  that  a 
sutTicient  number  of  shoes  of  each  kind  were  to  be  tried  to  get 
fair  average  results,  under  which  circumstances  the  differences 
in  the  resistance  offered  by  the  brake  beam  release  springs 
under  different  cars  might  be  disregarded.  In  working  up  the 
results  of  the  tests  this  year,  the  Committee  concluded  that 
they  could  also  entirely  disregard  the  question  of  brake  lever- 
ages, owing  to  the  fact  that  it  seem^i  entirely  safe  to  assume 
that  on  every  car  used  in  the  test,  the  leverages  and  brake- 
beam  pressures  were  the  same  on  both  trucks. 

The  results  of  the  test  for  each  variety  of  brake-shoe,  ex- 
pressed in  wear,  by  weight,  relatively  to  the  wear  of  soft  cast- 
iron  (A)  reference  shoes,  are  embodied  in  the  following  state- 
ments. (In  computing  the  average  relative  wear  of  all  brake- 
shoes  of  one  kind,  the  relative  wear  of  brake-shoes  used  in 
Norfolk  &  Western  equipment  was  doubled,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  each  Norfolk  &  Western  truck  was  equipped  with  eight 
brake-shoes,  whereas  each  truck  on  all  other  railroads  was 
equipped  with  but  four  brake-shoes.) 

Tlien  follows  a  detailed  statement  of  the  results  obtained 
with  each  type  of  shoe  as  compared  with  the  soft  cast-iron 
shoes  that  were  taken  as  the  standard. 

In  computing  tiie  relative  service  cost  of  these  several 
brake-shoes  which  were  under  test,  it  was  necessary  to  work 
out  the  actual  net  cost  of  the  metal  worn  oS.  The  reports 
from  different  railroad  companies  show  that  the  scrap  weight 
of  brake-shoes  of  all  kinds  tested  vary  but  little  from  an  aver- 
age of  about  10  lbs.  The  method  followed  in  computing  the 
service  cost  was  to  take  the  weight  and  cost  of  one  shoe  new, 
and  tlie  weight  and  value  of  one  shoe  as  8crap|>ed  ;  the  differ- 
ence in  weights  representing  the  metal  worn  off  in  service,  the 
difference  in  the  values  representing  the  net  cost  of  that 
metal,  and  the  ({uotient  arising  from  the  division  of  one  (luan- 


tity  by  the  other  representing  the  net  cost  per  pound  of  the 
metal  worn  off  in  service.  The  Committee  obtained  from  each 
manufacturer  his  statement  of  the  present  selling  price  and 
scrap  value  of  brake-shoes  of  his  make.  As  the  selling  prices 
thus  given  by  the  manufacturers  were,  in  several  cases,  re- 
garded as  confidential,  the  Committee  have  not  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  reproduce  them  in  this  report.  The  final  results 
derived  from  these  coraputatioDS  are  given  in  the  following 
tables  : 

WBIQHTS  AND  VALUES  OF  BRAKE-SHOES. 


KiXD  OP  Shoe. 


A.  Soft  cast  iron.. . . 

B.  Hard  cast  iron. . . 

C.  Soft  O.  H.  steel  . 
U.  Hard  O.  H.  steel 

E.  Malleable  Iron... 

F.  Special  8.  T.  Mai 

iron 

G.  Special    C.    W. 

mal.  iron^ 

H.  Congdon 

I.   Meeban 

J.  Lappin 

K.  Safety 

L.  Soft  steel  (premis- 
ed)  

H.  Wrought      Iron 

(pressed) 

N.  Sargent  Special. 


Made  by 


Wbight  or 
OKI  SaoB. 


New 


Scnp 


Ponn.  R.  R.  Co.. 
Ramapo    Wheel    4 

Foundry  Co 

The  Solid  Steel  Co. 

Dayton   Mal.    Iron 

Co  I 

'  Dayton  Mal.  Iron 

(     Co I 

I  Dayton  Hal.  Iron 
f     Co I 

TbeSarevnt  Co.... 

The  Lappin  Brake 
Shoe  Co 

The  Safety  Brake 
Shoe  Co 

SchoenMfg.  Co 

44  41  4* 

The  Sargent  Co  .!! 


Lbs. 
82.0 

as. 5 

S3  0 
33.0 

82.6 

82.6 

S26 
82. 2 
SS.S 

83.3 

19. 1 

80.O 

19.5 

88.8 


Wear- 
ing. 
Weight. 


Per      Per 
Shoe.      Lb. 


Lbs. 
10.0 

100 
10.0 
10.0 

10.0 

10.0  i 
I 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 

10.0 

10.0 

100 

10.0 
10.0 


Lbs. 
18.0 

18.5 
13.0 
13.0 

18.6 

18.6 

12.6 
12.3 
12.8 

13.3 

9.1 

10.0 

9.S 
12.6 


KbtCo«t 
OP  Metal 

WOBN. 


Cts. 
25.0 

358 
99.5 
99.5 

89.8 

89.8 

29.8 
87.4 
61.8 

78.0 

33.8 

S6.3 

5.S.0 
61.4 


Cts. 
2.08 

8.81 
7.« 

7.a> 

8.S7' 

S.S7 

2.37 
3.08 
6.7B 

5.41 

8.« 

5.61 

5.n 

4.8» 


The  final  results  in  condensed  form  are  given  by  the  follow- 
ing statements,  which  show  the  cost  (of  each  variety  of  brake- 
shoe)  relatively  to  the  net  cost  of  soft  cast-iron  brake-shoes  for 
the  same  service  ;  the  results  of  the  tests  of  brake-shoes  used 
againbt  cast-iron  wheels  and  used  against  steel-tired  wheels 
being  shown  separately. 

The  entries  in  column  3  are  simply  the  averages  which  ap- 
pear in  the  footings  of  the  detail  statements  given  above. 
The  entries  in  column  4  are  taken  from  the  last  column  of  the 
statement  entitled  "  Weights  and  Values  of  Brake-Shoes." 
The  entries  in  column  5  are  the  product  of  the  entries  in  col- 
umns 3  and  4.  The  entries  in  column  6  are  simply  the  entries 
of  column  5  expressed  in  ratios  relatively  to  the  same  value 
for  soft  cast  iron  taken  as  unity.  The  entries  in  column  7  are 
transferred  from  the  footings  of  the  columns  headed  "  Re- 
marks" in  the  detail  statements  given  above.  The  term 
"  Worn  Out"  indicates  tliat  according  to  the  reports,  the  shoes 
were  worn  down  to  a  minimum  of  thickness  and  weight  without 
serious  trouble  from  breakage.  The  term  "  Wear  Irregular" 
indicates  that  some  shoes  wore  out  before  others  of  the  same 
kind,  suggesting  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  metal  of  which 
the  shoes  were  made. 

In  considering  the  condensed  statements  of  results  as  last 
above  given,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  figures  sim- 
ply show  the  relative  cost  of  different  kinds  of  brake-shoes 
when  subjected  to  the  same  service,  but  that  the  actual  rela- 
tive economic  value  of  different  kinds  of  brake-shoes  can  be 
determined  only  by  combining  the  ratios  above  given  w^ith 
corresponding  ratios,  which  will  express  the  relative  amount 
of  friction  produced  by  the  application  of  these  several  vari- 
eties of  brake-shoes  under  the  same  conditions.  It  is  expected 
thai  the  Committee  on  Laboratory  Teats  of  Brake-Shoes  will  in- 
form the  Associiition  on  this  point. 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Waitt  said  "  that  the  committee  have 
stated  that  it  was  not  deemed  advisable,  owing  to  some  prac- 
tical difficulties,  to  make  a  determination  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  brake  shoes  on  the  tire  of  the  wheels.  Man}-  of  the  indi- 
cators or  gauges  for  determining  or  indicating  the  wear  on 
tires  and  wheels  are  difficult  to  use  or  exi^nsive.  In  the  work 
that  was  done  by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Road, 
it  was  determined  that  we  would  try  to  get  as  accurate  an  in- 
dication as  possibU'  as  to  what  the  effect  was  of  the  brake 
shoes  on  the  chilled  wheels  and  also  on  the  steel  tires.  We 
found  Quite  a  simple  and  accurate  method  of  doing  this,  which 
I  would  like  to  present  to  the  convention,  together  with  the 
data  that  we  obtained,  as  such  data  surely  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  brake 
shoes.  Instead  of  using  anything  in  the  way  of  a  gauge  which 
might  show  by  means  of  a  pencil  the  contour  of  the  wheel 
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tread,  we  adopted  a  form  of  flask,  of  which  I  have  some  blue 
prints  and  sample.  Tlie  general  outline  is  thai  of  the  tread  of 
ike  wheel. 

"  This  flask  is  placed  over  the  wheel  at  a  point  which  we  in- 
dicate with  a  prick  punch  mark,  and  flask  is  filled  with  quick 
setting  plaster  of  Paris,  tlie  wheel  being  greased  so  that  the 
plaster  will  not  stick  to  it.  Then  these  casU  which  are  in  the 
form  are  labelled,  indicating  the  number  of  the  car  and  the 
number  of  the  wheel  and  kind  of  shoe,  etc.  After  the  special 
shoes  were  worn  out,  we  took  a  second  cist,  and  when  any 
changes  were  made  we  also  took  some  casts  of  the  wheels  that 
were  removed,  and  also  the  wheels  that  were  applied  at  a  simi- 
lar point ;  making  diagrams  from  these  plaster  Paris  casts  both 
before  and  after,  we  g(  t  a  result,  which  shows  something  like 
this  ;  the  black  lines  on  the  various  diagrams  show  the  original 
shape  of  the  wheel  ;  the  red  lines  indicate  the  aUape  of  the 
tread  of  the  wheel  after  the  service  ;  and  from  tliis  we  are  able 
to  judge  of  the  comparative  wearing  eftect  of  the  dififerent 
metals  on  the  wheels  ;  these  are  not  found  to  be  entirely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  friction.  Sometimes  it  has  l)ecn  said  that  the 
shoes  which  will  last  the  longest  will  wear  the  wheel  the  most. 
That  was  not  found  to  l)e  the  CAse,  the  friction  and  the  wearing 

f>roperties  of  the  shoes  not  being  in  any  regular  ratio.  Be- 
ieving  that  it  would  lie  interesting  to  the  members  to  have 
this  data,  I  will  be  glad  to  turn  the  diagrams  over  to  the  Sec- 
retary, if  you  desire  to  reproduce  them,  so  that  you  can  see 
what  the  comparative  wearing  qualities  of  the  various  shoes 
are." 

The  following  statement  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Waitt : 

"  It  is  found  that  the  wear  of  the  following  spet^ial  shoes  is 
about  equal  to  the  wear  in  the  same  time  of  soft  cast-iron 
shoes  :  Cast-steel  shoe  B,  on  steel  wheels  ;  Meehan  shoe  I,  on 
cast  wheels  ;  malleable  shoe  O,  on  steel  wheels  ;  malleable  shoe 
G,  on  cast  wheel  ;  safely  shoe  K,  on  steel  wheels  ;  safety  shoe 
K,  on  cast  wlieels  ;  Congdon  shoe  II,  on  wist  wheels  ;  Sargent 
shoe  N,  on  ca-st  wheels  ;  malleable  shoe  P,  on  <"ist  wheels  ; 
malleable  shoe  F  on  steel  wheels  ;  Lappin  .shoe  I,  on  cast 
wheels  ;  Sargent  shoe  N,  on  steel  wheels  ;  malleable  shoe  E, 
on  steel  wheels. 

"  With  the  balance  of  the  shoes  the  result  was  that  wrought- 
iron  shoe  M,  on  cast  wheels,  more  wear  with  special  shoe  and  the 
tread  of  wheels  badly  grooved.  The  same  shoe  on  steel  wheels, 
wear  on  tread  of  steel  wheels  three  times  as  much  as  the  cast 
iron.  The  Schoen  pressed-steel  shoe  L,  wore  the  cast-iron  wheels 
slightly  less  than  the  common  cast-iron  shoe,  but  on  steel 
wheels  wore  the  tire  alH>ut  50  per  cent.  more.  Soft  open- 
hearth  steel  shoe  C,  on  steel  wheels,  wore  four  limes  as  much 
as  with  special  shoes.  Lappin  shoe  on  steel  wliecl  50  |M!r  cent, 
more  wear  with  special  shoe.  Open-hearth  steel  shoe  D,  the 
same.  Wrought-iron  shoe  M,  on  steel  wheel,  wore  three  times 
as  much.  Meehan  shoe  I,  on  steel,  wore  double  as  much  as 
the  soft  iron  ;  the  same  with  Congdon  shoe  on  steel." 

Tlie  Committee  on  the  Lubrication  of  Cars  presented  a  re- 
port that  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  a  itgume  of  the  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  at  oil  testing,  and  an  abstract  of  a 
paper  by  Professor  Denton  on  the  subject  tliat  was  read  before 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
The  discussion  was  of  a  desultory  character,  but  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  statement  that  oil  can  be  l>est  saved  by  pay- 
ing careful  attention  to  its  use  and  seeing  that  it  is  not  wasted. 

Tlie  report  of  the  Committee  on  Air-Brake  Tests  will  be  of 
especial  value  to  those  intending  to  come  upon  the  market  with 
a  new  brake,  by  informing  them  of  tlie  conditions  with  which 
they  must  comply.  Speaking  of  these  recommendations,  it 
was  said  that  in  recommending  standard  requirements  this  re- 
port was  not  recommending  any  one  particular  triple.  If  it  is 
adopted  as  a  standard,  it  does  not  compel  anv  railroad  to  buy 
auy  particular  triple,  as  out  of  the  four  tested  during  the  past 
year  at  Altoona  there  was  not  one  that  could  not  be  made  to 
fulQI  the  requirement.  The  report  on  air  brake  and  hand- 
brake apparatus  consisted  in  the  presentation  of  a  few  dimen- 
sions, and  the  statement  that  there  was  no  demand  for  stand- 
ards in  this  jtarticular,  which  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
convention,  as  the  report  was  received  and  the  committee  dis- 
charged. The  report  on  the  strengtliening  of  passenger  car 
ends  considered  it  unwise  and  impracticable  for  the  Associa- 
tion to  take  any  action  at  present,  as  details  have  not  been 
properly  worked  out.  There  was  some  objection  in  the  dis- 
cussion to  increasing  the  weight  of  cars  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  enofs,  and  the  Oovernment  designs,  where  the 
platforms  are  vestibuled  and  the  spaces  used  for  closets  and 
wa.sh-rooms,  was  severely  criticised. 

The  last  report  presented  was  that  on  coal  car  sides,  of  which 
we  giro  an  abstract  with  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

-■"  COAI.-CAR  SIDES. 

Yovr  Committee  has  carefully  considered  the  methods  of 


staying  the  sides  of  60,000  lbs.  capacity  coal  cars  with  high 
sides,  and  is  of  the  opinion  tliat  the  most  economical  ami 
eflicient  methods  of  staying  the  sides  of  these  cars  is  by  the 
use  of  a  transverse  tie-rod,  near  the  top,  protected  by  au 
angle  iron,  as  shown  in  fig.  1. 

Wlienever,  however,  this  construction  is  prohibited,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cars  being  used  at  limes  to  carry  lumber  and 
other  lading  with  which  this  cross  member  would  interfere, 
your  Committee  would  recommend  extending  two  stakes  on 
each  side  and  near  the  middle  of  the  car,  below  tlie  side  sills 
and  supporting  them  by  castings  having  a  bearing  againsi 
the  sides  of  the  hopper  bottoms,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  or  some 
ei| 'ivnl  lit  cnnstnirli^n.  , 
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HBTHOO  OF  STRBNOTHKNING  COAL-CAR  SIDES. 

Id  connection  with  this  latter  arrangement,  it  is  desired  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  car  is  loaded,  the 
weight  of  the  lading  in  the  hopper  bottom  will  assist  in  keep 
ing  these  callings  out  to  their  proper  position. 

Your  Committee  would  further  recommend  that  stakes  Ijc 
made  as  deep  as  practicable,  and  thai  they  be  spaced  clostr 
together  near  the  middle  than  toward  the  ends  of  the  car  : 
also,  that  stake  pockets  be  ]<ut  on  with  a  little  draw,  when 
the  stakes  are  new,  so  that  they  can  be  tightened  to  follow 
up  the  shrinkage  of  the  slakes. 

Several  devices  for  staying  the  sides  of  these  cars  have  lieen 
patented,  some  of  which  have  l)een  used  on  a  large  number 
of  cars  and  possess  more  or  less  merit,  but  your  Committee 
has  failed  lo  discover  that  any  of  them  are  superior  to  the  two 
methods  above  mentioned. 

In  the  discussion  it  was  the  pievailing  opinion  that  the 
cross-tie  at  the  top  is  the  only  satisfactory  method  of  tying 
high-side  coal  cars.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  keep  the  side  truss  up  in  proper  shape,  and  that 
when  loaded  the  sides  will  bulge. 

Just  before  adjournment  the  Executive  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  standard  size  of  postal-cards  be  change*!  from 
3i  X  m  in.  to  3}  X  64  in.,  to  conform  to  the  new  style  adopt- 
ed by  the  United  States  Government.  Then,  after  "the  usual 
series  of  resolutions,  in  which  thanks  were  extended  to  all  who 
had  rendered  any  courtesies  to  the  members  of  Ihe  convention 
and  their  friends,  the  annual  election  of  officers  was  hchi, 
which  resulted  as  follows  :  President,  John  S.  Lent/  ;  First 
Vice-President,  S.  A.  Crone  ;  Second  Vice-President,  E.  I^. 
Bronner  ;  Third  Vice  President,  J.  C.  Barber ;  Treasurer, 
G.  W.  Demarest.  New  members  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
R.  II.  Soule,  H.  S.  Hay  ward,  A.  E.  Mitcliill.  Finally,  after 
an  informal  vote,  by  which  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion  in  favor  of  Niagara  Falls  as  the  aext 
place  of  meeting,  the  convention  luijourncd  ««e  die.       -..!  _ 
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BOILERS  AND  VESSELS  OF  WAR. 


In  our  issue  for  May  we  published,  at  some  lengtli,  a  report 
iif  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  in  Parliament  regard- 
ing the  introduction  of  the  water-tuljc  boiler  into  the  vessels 
of  the  Biitish  Navy,  and  the  conclusion  that  the  reader  must 
reach  therefrom  is  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  persons  in 
ilie  country  who  do  not  approve  of  the  course  of  the  Admi- 
ralty in  the  matter  of  the  introduction  of  these  boilers.  It  is 
very  evident  from  tlie  articles  that  arc  continually  appearing 
in  the  teclinical  press  of  Great  I^ritain  that  many  engineers 
take  exceptions  to  the  Navy  as  it  exists,  and  their  criticisms 
frequently  assume  such  a  form  that  it  must  be  embarrassing 
for  the  Admiralty  to  frame  a  suitable  reply,  and  one  which 
will  be  convincing  and  satisfactory.  Sometimes  these  criti- 
cisms take  the  form  of  a  story,  as  in  the  "  Cruise  of  tlie  Mary 
liose,"  which  was  published  in  the  Engineer  some  time  ago  ; 
lit  others  it  ap|x;ar8  in  the  shape  of  letters  to  the  editor.  These 
letters  frequently  show  the  touch  of  a  master  hand,  and  no 
one  can  read  them  without  being  convinced  that  the  writer  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  tlie  subject  that  he  has  in  band. 
Such  a  series  of  letters  appeared  in  the  Engineering  a  short 
time  ago  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "  Argus." 

Argus  takes  the  i>osition  that  the  great  mistake  made  by  the 
Admiralty  in  the  constiuction  and  arrangements  of  the  vessels 
for  the  Navy  lies  in  the  cutting  down  of  the  boiler  capacity, 
lie  says  tliat  "  a  ship  on  her  meiksured  mile  trials  is  under  con- 
ditions that  never  can  be  secured  on  ordinary  service  ;  then  ii 
is  matter  chiefly  of  engine  power,  but  the  ability  to  follow  up 
an  enemy  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  engage  1dm  witli 
the  knowledge  and  confidence  that  the  ship's  reputed  speed 
is  at  command,  is  a  question  of  boilers."  The  writer  then 
goes  on  to  review  the  gradual  increase  in  speed  that  vessels 
of  war  have  undergone  during  the  past  thirty-five  years,  dur- 
ing which  it  has  risen  from  14  knots  to  21.  He  makes  the 
especial  point  of  his  attack  the  inference  drawn  in  a  paper 
read  at  the  Itoyal  Institution  by  Dr.  White,  that  modern 
ships  have  had  to  be  made  very  much  larger  and  heavier  to 
allow  for  space  and  weight  for  the  large  machinery  necessary 
for  modern  speeds.  This,  the  writer  asserts,  is  not  true  even 
approximately.  "  For  a  very  moderate  amount  of  research 
demonstrates  that  while  the  dimensions  and  displacements  of 
both  iMttleships  and  cruisers  have  increased  enormously  under 
the  regime  of  Dr.  White,  the  weights  and  spaces  allotted  to 
propelling  machinery  are  actually  less  than  in  the  era  he  com- 
pares with  his  own — less  absolutely,  very  mucli  less  compara 
tively  to  the  ship's  dimensions." 

Reviewing  the  construction  of  individual  vessels,  Argus 
calls  attention  to  a  comparison  that  has  been  made  by  Dr. 
White  between  the  AUxdndra  on  trial,  and  the  run  of  the 
Rffyal  Stmereign  from  Plymouth  to  Gibraltar,  adding  that  the 
comparison  can  he  extended  to  advantage.  The  engines  of 
the  Alexandra  are  of  the  three  cylinder  compound  tyjie.  "  The 
It/>ynl  Sovereign  is  5-5  ft.  longer  and  11^  ft.  broader  than  the 
Alexandra,  and  on  this  occasion  had  5.000  tons  greater  dis- 
placement. That  a  so  much  larger  and  heavier  vessel  should 
be  propelled  at  the  same  speed  with  less  II. P.  is  a  subject 
that  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
not  only  was  no  part  of  this  5,000  extra  tons  weight,  and  the 
corresponding  internal  capacity  allotted  to  propelling  ma- 
chinery, but.  under  both  heads,  there  was  a  reduction  as 
compared  with  the  older  and  smaller  ship— a  deduction  of 
about  300  tons  in  weight,  and  a  reduction  in  stokehold  space 
equivalent  to  the  substitution  of  four  15  ft.  3  in.  shells  for  six 
11  ft.  10  in.  ones.  Clearly,  then,  whatever  the  reasons  for 
the  greater  size  of  the  new  ship  might  be.  the  provision  of 
more  weight  and  space  for  the  propelling  niaclnnery  was  not 
among  them."  In  an  account  tliat  is  given  of  the  re-engining 
of  the  Thunderer  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is  shown. 
The  old  maclilnery  weighed  1,050  tons,  and  the  new  under 
800  tons  ;  the  former  coal  supply  was  1,350  tons.  The  new 
engines  are  so  much  more  economical  that  950  tons  of  coal 
give  the  same  radius  of  action  as  formerly,  so  that  the  coal 
and  machinery  together  save  650  tons,  which,  as  the  author 
says,  can  be  applied  to  otlur  purpoxe*.  In  point  of  fact  the 
engineer  is  deprived  of  all  share  in  the  l)eneflt8  accruing  from 
his  own  forward  progress.  As  soon  as  an  improvement  is 
made,  the  constructive  department  swoops  down  and  appr  j- 
priates  it,  as  often  as  not  exaggerating  the  saving  to  be  made, 
and  leaving  both  the  engineer  and  tlie  naval  officer,  who 
would  like  a  speedy  ship,  in  a  worse  plight  than  before. 
Surely  some  part  of  the  saving  due  to  engineering  improve- 
ments might  legitimately  l)e  applied  to  securing  a  sea  speed 
having  a  nearer  approximation  to  trial  speeds  than  is  now  tlie 
rule,  seeing  that  the  difference  lietween  the  two  has  l)een  a 
standing  complaint  by  the  executive  brancli  ever  since  we 
have  had  u  steam  navy.     As  each  new  ship  is  completed,  or 


where  several  are  l)uilt  from  the  same  specification,  a  repre- 
sentative ship  is  put  down  to  her  load  draft,  and  then  passed 
through  a  scries  of  speed  trials,  carried  out  with  great  care  by 
a  number  of  men,  every  one  of  whom  is  an  expert'  The 
results  arc  compared  with  the  exftectations  based  on  'model 
experiments,  checked  by  the  propulsive  coefficients  derived 
from  the  trials  of  earlier  ships  of,  speaking  generally,  the 
same  type,  and  then  recorded  for  future  reference.  Between 
each  successive  series  of  trials  an  eye  is  kept  to  possible  or 
probable  engineering  improvements,  and.  in  the  next  design 
these  improvements  are  embodied  to  save  weight  and  space 
for  other  purposes  ;  but  the  experience  derived  from  the 
actual  steaming  performances  of  the  ships  at  sea  is  absolutely 
ignored,  notliing  but  trial  data  being  used  for  designing  pur- 
poses. The  Admiralty,  in  short,  carry  out  a  laboratory  ex- 
periment on  ratiier  a  large  scale,  with  the  perfectly  natural 
result  that  the  solution  of  the  problems  in  steamship  propul- 
sion derived  from  such  experiments  are  purely  academical, 
not  taking  into  account  the  personal  and  practical  factors 
which  so  materially  affect  a  ship's  performances  at  sea.  While 
these  experiments  are  of  no  value  to  us  as  a  means  toward 
maintenance  of  our  alleged  naval  supremacy,  they  are  obvi- 
ously of  great  value  to  foreign  naval  powers,  as  showing 
tliem  what  to  avoid  ;  a  lesson  all  of  the  leading  ones  are 
learning  and  putting  into  practice  with  startling  avidity." 

In  a  later  letter  Argus  makes  a  detailed  comparison  between 
certain  vessels  of  the  Britisli  Navy  and  those  of  Russia, 
France,  and  Italy,  in  which  he  shows  that  these  countries  are 
all  devoting  much  more  space  to  the  boilers  than  is  found  in 
the  English  ships  of  corresponding  size  and  armament.  In 
reference  to  the  ships  of  the  American  Navy  he  says  :  ' '  Cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  we  find  that  the  Americans  have  adopted  the 
precept  laid  down  by  Dr.  Elgar  in  his  paper  on  Fast  Ocean 
Steamers.  The  auttior  said,  speaking  of  a  large  proportion 
of  lx)iler  power,  '  The  necessity  for  this  is  also  well  known. 
The  best  results  upon  short  trials  are  obtained  with  large  en- 
gines and  small  boilers,  but  the  l)est  results  at  sea  are  obtained 
with  smaller  engines  and  larger  boilers.  This  is  also  an  in- 
stance in  which  short  trials  fail  as  a  standard  of  what  can  he 
done  upon  a  long  voyage  at  sea.'  So  the  Americans  put  in 
rather  larger  boilers  than  we  do,  and  rather  smaller  engines  — 
that  is,  speaking  generally.  To  secure  a  high  speed  on  paper, 
their  ships  are  tried  at  a  so-called  normal  draft,  with  only  a 
proportion  of  their  load  on  board,  and  as  the  displacements 
published  are  usually  those  of  this  normal  draft,  the  informa- 
tion is  often  misleading. 

"  Take  the  coast  deduce  ship  Indiana,  one  of  a  set  of  three 
sister  ships.  She  combines  the  length  of  the  Nile  with  the 
beam  of  the  Admirals,  and  at  24  ft.  draft  has  a  displacement 
of  10,300  tons :  but  another  1,000  tons  of  coal  and  stores 
would  put  her  down  to  26  ft.  draft,  and  then  she  would  be 
simply  a  reduced  R(n/al  Sovereign,  taking  the  mean  draft  and 
displacement  of  the  latter  ship  on  the  trial  run  to  Gibraltar. 
The  speed  of  this  run,  15  knots,  was  what  the  Americans  re- 
quired for  a  sustained  sea  speed  in  the  Indiana  class  ;  and 
wiih  3.000  tons  les^s  displacement  to  drive,  the  Koynl  Sover- 
eign's 8,0O0  II. P.  would  be  more  than  ample  for  this  speed. 
To  provide  a  margin  9,000  II. P.  was  specified  for.  and  to  de- 
velop this  power  engines  are  fitted  almost  identical  with  those 
put  in  our  Apollo  class  for  9.000  II.  P.  The  boilers  are  four 
in  numlier,  double-ended,  and  in  external  dimensions  snd  de- 
sign generally  almost  identical  with  those  in  the  BlenAeim. 
If,  then,  the  Blenlteim's  six  boilers  are  good  for  21,000  H.P., 
the  Indiana's  four  boilers  should  be  good  for  14,000  ;  but  the 
Americans  attempt  no  such  folly.  They  are  content,  for 
9,000  H.P.  as  a  maximum,  to  put  in  boilers  representing  87 
per  cent,  of  the  capacity  of  those  we  put  in  the  Royal  Soter- 
eign  class  for  13,000  H.P.,  and  when  used  in  conjunction  with 
suitable  engines,  are  ample  for  15  knots,  which  Dr.  White 
called  an  excellent  result  in  the  case  of  the  latter  ship ;  and 
there  ia  no  apparent  reason  why  the  Indiana,  on  a  long  run, 
should  not  be  capable,  if  desired,  of  maintaining  lier  position 
alongside  of  or  aiiead  of  the  Royal  Sovereign.  The  Americans, 
in  fact,  adopted  tliat  ratio  of  boilers  to  engines  in  this  ship, 
which  could  have  readily  been  adopted  for  our  larger  second- 
class  cruisers.  The  larger  American  battleship,  the  lova,  has 
very  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Tria  SnafUetia,  of 
Kussia,  and  the  Jaurigttiberry,  of  France,  and  at  24  ft.  of 
draft  has  a  displacement  of  11,240  tons.  Loaded  to  26  ft.  she 
has  nearly  the  same  displacement  as  the  Russian  vessel  and 
our  Nile  ;  and  judging  from  what  is  said  of  her  by  English 
experts,  she  appears  to  be  a  very  formidable  fighting  ship. 
Her  engine  power  is  calculated  at  11,000,  as  much  as  ever 
could  be  realized  in  the  Nile  again,  and  her  engines  are  much 
smaller  than  the  Nil^s ;  but  she  has  just  one-third  more 
boilers,  with  similar  furnaces,  but  placed  in  much  larger 
shells.  Commodore  Melville  being  obviously  alive  to  the  van- 
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ation  in  boiler  design  necessary  for  the  safe  and  successful 
use  of  forced  draft,  a  point  tliat  may  possibly  be  studied  at 
Wliiteliall  some  day.  With  three  engines  large  enough  for 
the  power  that  could  be  developed  in  any  of  our  later  ships 
liv  their  own  staffs,  even  for  a  spurt,  and  boilers  superior 
both  in  size  and  design,  it  seems  as  if  she  would  be  perfectly 
safe  as  against  any  British  ship,  if  it  was  not  convenient  to  fight. 

"  The  Americans,  with  the  Alabama  in  mind,  have  devoted 
sitIous  attention  to  cruisers,  with  results  of  the  first  impor- 
tance to  us.  One  of  these  cruisers — the  Neir  York— is  per- 
sistently referred  to  in  this  country  as  something  between  the 
liliike  and  the  Edgar,  an  idea  that  is  quite  erroneous.  As 
usually  described,  she  is  simply  a  reproduction  of  the  Blake, 
tloating  at  her  normal,  or  trial,  or,  if  you  like,  speed-premium- 
cnrning  draft  of  23  ft.  3  in.,  her  displacement  being  8,150 
ton.s  ;  but  with  the  same  coal  on  board  as  the  Blike  (1,500 
tons)  she  draws  about  25  ft.  4  in.,  and  has  the  same  displace- 
ment (9,000  tons),  and  the  same  coefficient  of  fineness  as  our 
sliip  at  her  load  draft  of  25  ft.  9  in.  Like  the  Blen/ieim,  she 
has  two  sets  of  triple-expansion  engines*  to  each  screw,  and 
six  double-ended  toilers  with  48  furnaces  ;  but,  unlike  the 
lUenliein,  the  boilers  are  designed  to  permit  the  forced  draft 
lunng  used  with  confidence,  and  the  engines  bear  some  reason- 
able proportion  to  the  steam-producing  capacity  of  the  boilers. 
The  BleiiJteim'g  trial  trip  gave  results  unapproachable  in  the 
\e>e  York,  but  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter  ;  for  continuous 
sea  steaming  the  advantage  is  with  the  American. 

"  The  Brooklyn  is  a  distinctly  improved  JNcta  Yi/rk,  with 
more  boiler  capacity,  representing  50  per  cent,  more  grate  and 
healing  surface  than  in  our  Edgar  class,  in  larger  and  longer 
shells,  and  as  a  cruiser  we  have  nothing  to  compare  with  her. 
Whatever  power  could  be  maintained  on  the  yik  by  her  own 
staff,  double  that  power  could  be  maintained  continuously  in 
tlie  Brooklyn  by  her  own  staff.  Under  all  of  the  varyingcir- 
cumstances  of  the  Creseent'i  late  voyage  to  Australia  and  back, 
whatever  power  was  maintained,  50  per  cent,  more  could  be 
maintained  in  the  Brooklyn." 

After  making  a  similarly  complimentary  comparison  in  re- 
gard to  the  Olympia  and  the  Itoyal  Arthur,  he  continues  in 
regard  to  the  Columbia  and  MiniieajtolU :  "Their  normal 
draft  is  22  ft.  6  in.,  with  7,350  tons  displacement,  but  with 
3,000  tons  of  coal  on  board,  and  an  extra  weight  of  200  tons, 
they  draw  the  same  water  as  the  Blenlieim,  25  ft.  9  in.,  have 
200  tons  less  displacement,  and  the  same  coefficient  of  fineness, 
and  seeing  that  they  are  longer  and  narrower,  are  at  least  as 
easy  forms  to  drive.  The  three  engines  have,  collectively, 
the  same  cylinder  areas  as  the  Blen/ieim'»  four,  and,  therefore, 
running  at  the  same  piston  speed  under  the  same  pressure, 
would  give  the  same  aggregate  power.  To  supply  steam  the 
(Mumhia  has  six  double-ended  boilers,  and  in  addition  two 
smaller  boilers,  so  that  the  Columbia,  with  at  least  as  fine  a 
form  to  drive,  and  the  same  engine  power  as  the  Blenlinm, 
has  all  of  the  Blenheim's  boiler  power  and  some  3,500  H.P.  in 
addition.  The  Minneajtolis  represents  a  still  further  advance, 
14  per  cent  being  added  to  the  grate  and  heating  surfaces,  as 
compared  with  the  Columbia,  which  gives  her  just  double  the 
heating  surface  of  our  Edgar  class.  This  ship,  loaded  to  the 
di.splacement  of  the  lioyal  Art/im;  would  have  as  much  coal 
on  board,  her  two  side  engines  would  indicate  as  much  power 
as  any  two  of  the  engines  of  the  pattern  and  size  of  the  Royal 
Arthur's  have  done  on  forced  draft  trials  :  and  to  supply 
steam  there  is  practically  double  the  lioyal  Arthur's  boiler 
installation.  How  is  this  'commerce  destroyer,'  then,  to  be 
destroyed  ?  We  have  nothing  to  catch  her  now,  and  as  to 
the  Powerful  and  Terrible,  they  seem  to  Ix;  carricatures  of  the 
Le/mnto  or  Re  Umberto,  with  an  extremely  ill-advised  experi- 
ment in  boilers  thrown  in.  Our  cruisers  are  deprived  of  the 
one  element  absolutely  necessary  to  their  efficiency — namely, 
boilers  for  a  high  standard  sea  speed,  in  order  to  add  some- 
thing to  them  to  increase  their  power  as  fighting  ships,  the 
result  being  that  they  will  be  forced  to  fight  and  probably 
sunk  forthwith,  under  circumstances  when,  with  adequate 
boilers,  they  could  have  escaped.  Now  the  Columbia  and 
.\fiuneajkilis  have  an  amount  of  protection  and  armament 
which  would  render  them  formidable  to  an  armed  mercantile 
cruiser,  but  there  is  no  inducement  whatever  held  out  to  the 
commanders  to  risk  their  ship  in  an  unequal  encounter  with  a 
heavily  armed  or  well-protected  vessel.  In  the  presence  of  a 
superior  force  they  are  to  leave  ;  and  to  secure  the  ability  to 
do  tills  the  Americans  have  not  begrudged  a  very  large  space 
for  machinery,  and  a  weight  for  it  of  about  2,000  tons." 

The  author  apparently  places  very  little  confidence  in  the 
Water-tube  boiler  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  although  he  con- 
tines  his  actual  criticism  to  those  of  the  Helleville  tj'pe,  in  regard 
jo  which  we  have  a  further  discussion  in  another  column  of  this 
issue.    He  says :  "  I  can  quite  understand  that  in  craft  of  very 

*  See  American  Enqinkeb  and  Railroad  Journal  for  Janiury,  1891. 


small  dimensions  and  abnormally  high  speed,  such  as  our  new 
torpedo-boat  destroyers,  a  type  of  boiler  very  much  lighter  than 
the  cylindrical,  or  even  the  locomotive  form,  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  between  the  niceties  of 
the  Yarrow,  Thornycroft,  Normand,  or  similar  designs,  but 
I  do  say  that  none  of  them  forms,  in  any  way,  a  precedent  for 
the  use  of  the  Belleville  boiler  in  large  ships.  In  these  small 
fast  boats  rapid  action  is  the  order  of  the  day  ;  coal  is  burnt 
at  a  high  rate  of  combustion  per  square  foot  of  grate  per 
hour  :  the  water  is  circulated  rapidlv  through  the  tubes,  and 
the  steam  bubbles  once  formed  are  treed  to  do  their. work  as 
early  as  possible.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  none  of  these  quick 
movements  are  characteristic  of  the  Belleville  boiler,  which 
appears  to  have  its  claims  to  notice  based,  not  so  much  on 
speed,  as  on  certainty  of  action  ;  it  is  not  so  much  the  proper 
instrument  for  supplying  steam  for  a  high  power  in  very 
limited  room,  as  in  the  stokehold  of  a  British  warship,  where 
it  would  have  the  best  exjiert  attention,  as  for  supplying 
steam  to  turn  the  coffee-mill  in  a  grocer's  shop,  and  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  junior  assistant.  In  fact,  it  was 
such  considerations  as  these  last  that  brought  the  water-tiilje 
boiler  into  active  existence  ;  the  French  authorities  practically 
compel  the  use  of  safety  boilers  in  towns  ;  and  so,  having 
become  the  national  -boiler,  it  was  inevitable  that  it  would 
find  its  way  on  board  ship."  A  long  and  careful  review  of 
the  action  of  the  Belleville  boiler  on  board  the  ships  of  the 
Messagcries  Maritimes  results  in  the  conclusion  that  it  is  no 
more  efficient  for  its  heating  surface  or  the  space  occupied 
than  the  cylindrical  boiler,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  a  doubtful 
expedient  to  place  it  in  vessels  of  large  size  where  great  power 
is  demanded. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  author  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  statement,  that  the  boiler  capacities  of  the  latest  ships 
of  the  British  Navy  are  ridiculously  deficient  in  boiler  power, 
and  that  the  vessels  will  never  be  able  to  reproduce  the  results 
obtained  on  their  trials  over  the  measured  mile  ;  that  the  otlier 
navies  of  the  world  have  recognized  this  deficiency  in  the 
English  vessels  and  are  devoting  more  space  to  the  boiler  in- 
stallation, and  that  this  is  especially  true  of  the  United  States, 
where  the  boiler  capacity  is  made  amply  large  for  any  service 
that  the  ships  will  be  called  upon  to  perform,  a  compliment  to 
the  designers  of  our  vessels  that  must  be  gratifying  to  every 
one  interested  in  the  development  of  our  new  Navy, 


BOILER   FOR    CLASS    P    LOCOMOTIVE,    PENN- 
SYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 


In  our  issue  for  April  we  illustrated  the  piston  and  cylinder 
used  on  the  Class  P  locomotives  of  the  Pennsylvania  llailroad. 
The  engraving  on  page  310  illustrates  the  boiler  that  is  in  use 
upon  these  same  engines.  It  is  of  the  straight  top  lielpaire 
type,  and  is  constructed  entirely  of  steel.  The  Belpaire  boilef 
has  given  considerable  trouble  by  leaking  at  the  connection 
between  the  barrel  and  the  outer  shell  of  the  fire-box,  or  what 
corresponds  to  the  wagon  top.  This  difficulty  has  been  en- 
tirely overcome  in  the  case  of  these  boilers  by  flanging  the 
connecting  sheet  in  line,  thus  making  the  Iwiler  straight  top. 
The  strains  of  expansion  and  contraction  are  in  this  way 
brought  fair  against  the  riveting,  and  all  working  due  to 
buckling  is  avoided.  The  flanging  for  the  boiler  is  done 
under  an  hydraulic  press,  as  described  in  the  May  issue  of 
this  paper,  where  the  dome  base  was  given  a  special  illustra- 
tion. The  cross-section  through  the  fire-box  shows  the  ar- 
rangement of  stays  and  tubes.  The  latter  are  placed  in  verti- 
cal rows,  spaced  2i  in.  from  centre  to  centre  ;  they  are  11  in. 
outside  diameter,  11  ft.  4|  in.  long  over  tube-sheets,  and 
258  in  number.  The  stay-bolU  for  the  side  sheets  average 
about  4f  in.  from  centre  to  centre  on  the  vertical  rows,  the 
spacing  being  such  that  this  is  the  distance  apart  on  the  sheet 
curved  to  the  longer  radius  The  spacing  of  the  stay-bolts  on 
the  horizontal  rows  is  4J  in.  They  are  J  in.  in  diameter,  and 
cut  with  12  threads  to  the  inch.  The  crown  stays  are  f  in. 
in  diameter,  spaced  5A  in.  from  centre  to  centre  on  the  longi- 
tu<linal  rows  and  5,^  in.  on  the  cross  rows.  The  mud  ring  is 
double-riveted.  The  old  practice  of  using  single  riveting  for 
the  mud  ring  has  disappeared  from  the  l>est  practice,  and 
with  it  the  disagreeable  accompaniment  of  weeping  fire-boxes. 
In  some  boilers  built  by  Mr.  McKenzie  for  the  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway  a  few  years  ago,  single-riveting 
was  used,  except  at  the  corners  where  a  double  row  was  in- 
serted. This  overcame  the  trouble  with  leaking,  we  believe, 
but  the  practice  has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  Seen  imitated 
elsewhere,  and  a  double  row  is  now  the  practice.  The  ring 
has  a  depth  of  3|  in.;  the  two  rows  of  rivets  are  IJ  in. 
apart,  and  the  lower  one  stands  up  the  same  distance  from 
the  bottom.        ,   „  •.   ,  - ,-  ■,  -.  .- 
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The  l)arril  is  composed  of  two  courses  of  ,'.,iu.  sfec). 
Eacli  course  is  made  of  a  single  sheet,  with  tlic  loDgitudinal 
seuiiis  at  4r)''  from  tlie  top  for  iLc  forward  aud  ou  tlie  top  for 
the  back.  Tliese  longitudinal  seams  are  butted  with  an  out- 
side and  inside  welt.  The  outside  welt,  however,  is  but  4i  in. 
wide,  and  lias  two  rows  of  rivets,  one  in  each  side  of  the 
sheet,  while  the  inner  welt  is  of  sullicient  width  to  taiie  the 
four  rows.  Tlie  dome  is  riveted  to  the  biise,  which  is  in  turn 
riveted  to  the  barrel,  a.**  described  in  our  last  Issue.  The  dry 
pipe  has  an  internal  diameter  of  6  in.,  and  is  carried  in  slings 
riveted  to  the  shell,  as  shown  in  one  ot  the  cross  sections. 

'i'lie  extension  of  the  sniolje-box  is  of  ,',.,in.  sicel,  with  a 
li  ler  of  the  same  thicknes*  on  llie  hDitoni, 


fire-door,  and  the  space  below  the  grates,  is  11B.64  so.  ft. 
the  heating  (surface  of  the  tulies  measured  on  the  outside  i. 
1.430.2  sq.  ft.,  or  a  total  of  1,551.84  sq  ft.,  making  the  rati' 
of  grate  to  heating  surface  1  to  49.77. 


AIR-PUMPS   FOR    THE    UNITED   STATES   BAT 
TLESHIP"  TEXAS." 


Wk  have  from  time  to  time  illustrated  some  of  the  detall.s 
of  the  machinery  on  the  United  States  battleship  Teseag,  anil 
through  the  courtesy  of  tlie  Richmond  Locomotive  Work.>, 


.*.  ^ 


AIR-PUMPS  KOR  TUE  1>KUP£LL1MU  KNUINES  OV  TilE  IJMTBD  »TATEi>  BATTLESUIP      TEXAS." 


The  fire-lK>x  is  formed  of  side  and  buck  slieets  liaving  a 
thickness  of  ,*«-in.,  and  tulie  and  crown  sheets  fin.  thick,  the 
front  tube  sheet  is  |  in  thick,  and  the  back  head  ,'(  in.  Tlic 
grates  have  an  area  of  31.18  scj.  ft.  ;  the  healing  surface  of 
the  tire-b3X,  deducting  the  aectional  area  of  the  tubes,  the 


who  were  the  contractors,  we  are  now  able  to  present  illustra 
lions  and  a  description  of  the  air-pumps  used  in  connection 
with  the  main  engines. 

There  arc  two  single-acting,   vertical   air-pumps   for  each 
l)r.)pelling  engine  ;  aud  they  are  workid  by  a  two-cylinder. 
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vertical  couipouud  engine,  which  is  placed  above  the  pumps, 
the  cylinders  and  pump  barrels  having  a  common  centre  line. 
The  piston  and  pumprotis  are  made  in  one  piece,  and  of 
manganese  bronze.  The  engine  and  pump-cylinders  are  tied 
together  by  forged  steel  stays,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  and 
the  whole  is  bolted  to  the  bulkheads  by  means  o?  the  flanges 
provided  for  the  purpose  and  which  are  faced.  The  crank- 
shaft is  above  the  engine  cylinders  with  counterbalanced 
cranks  standing  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  This  shaft  is 
carried  in  three  bearings,  the  central  one  being  10  in.  long, 
and  those  at  the  ends  6  in.  long  each  ;  the  shaft  ilself  having 
a  diameter  of  4  in.  Each  crank-pin  is  4^  in.  in  diameter  and 
5  in.  long,  with  a  2in.  axial  bole  drilled  through  it. 

The  engine  cylinders  are  10  in.  and  18  in.  in  diameter,  with 
a  common  stroke  of  piston  of  15  in.,  and  are  bolted  together, 
as  shown  on  the  engraving.  The  high-pressure  cylinder  is 
operato<l  with  a  piston- valve,  and  the  low-pressure  with  slide- 
valve,  both  being  worked  with  the  Marshall  valve-gear.  The 
cylinders,  steam-chests,  and  engine  frames  are  maiie  of  cast 
iron  ;  steel  ca.stings  arc  used  for  the  pistons  and  cylinder 
covers  ;  forged  steel  for  the  crank-shafis  and  connecting- 
rods,  and  cast  sicrl  for  the  crank  webs  and  crank-pins.  Each 
of  the  pistons  is  packed  with  three  cast-steel  rings  sprung 
into  place.  c.    =',  ^  :•.■■.■    ;^-;  v    ..  • 


I-nl'-J 


PUMP  PLONO bit  FOR  AIRPUMI'S  U.   S.  BATTLESHIP  "TEXAS." 

Each  ail-pump  has  a  cylinder  diameter  of  ISi  in.  with  the 
same  stroke  as  the  engines.  The  pistons  are  thoroughly 
ribbed,  so  as  to  secure  ample  strength  for  the  work  which 
they  have  to  perform.  They  are  turned  to  au  accurate  fit  for 
the  pump  barrel,  and  packed  with  two  brass  rinfrs  sprung 
into  place  ;  there  is  also  a  grating  in  the  pistons  and  guards, 
as  shown  by  the  engraving. 

Each  pump  is  provided  with  one  foot-vaive,  one  piston- 
valve,  and  one  delivery  valve  ;  the  seats  and  guards  for  each 
being  provided  with  gratings,  as  given  for  the  piston.  Each 
valve  consists  of  three  disks  of  sheet  brass  j'j  in.  thick,  and 
of  suitable  diameters  for  the  work.  While  these  valves  are 
lield  (irmly  in  place,  they  arc  easily  removed,  the  seats  also 
l)eing  made  separate  from  the  pump  casings  and  bolte<l  in 
place.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  design  of  the  pump  is 
such  that  there  are  no  pockets  in  the  pump  chambers  beneath 
the  piston-valves  where  vapor  can  lodge. 

All  bolts  and  studs  in  the  water  space  of  the  pumps  is  made 
of  delta  metal,  and,  for  purposes  of  inspection,  there  is  a 
round  hand-hole,  9  in.  in  dianrieter,  fitted  with  a  lover,  io  Ibe 
front  of  each  pump  barrel.  ^ '-iv .  ■■■•        ■  ' 
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The  air-pumps  discharge  into  a  feed  tanii  placed  in  the  for- 
ward part  of  each  engloe-rooin,  and  each  one,  together  with 
i:s  condenser,  is  expected  to  maintain  a  vacuum  within  4  in. 
(if  tiie  mercury  of  the  almosplieric  barometer,  wlien  the  pro- 
pelling engines  are  working  at  full  power  under  a  forced 
I  Ira  ft. 

rjke  the  other  machinery  that  has  been  especially  designed 
for  this  vessel,  space  has  been  of  the  first  importance,  and 
«ith  this  end  in  view  the  pumps  illustrated  have  been  de- 
>i:rned.  Bolted  to  the  bulkhead  they  have  no  floor  attach- 
ments, and  occupy  a  horizontal  area  of  5  ft.  1  in.  X  3  ft.  1  in. 
As  already  noted,  the  valves  are  driven  by  the  Marshall  gear, 
:ind  are  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  following  details  : 

Top.  Bottom. 

Lead /*  in.  at  ^Q- 

I^iP iV>n-  i'«  in- 

Cut-off 75  per  cent.     75  per  cent. 

Compression 88       "  95 

;■ ♦ -;■..:'■-/■.■.    -. 

SWITCHING    LOCOMOTIVE     FOR    THE    CROSS 
CREEK  COAL  COMPANY. 


The  Rogers  Locomotive  Company,  of  Paterson,  N.  J  ,  has 
recently  built  a  switching  locomotive  for  the  Cross  Creek 
Coal  Company  of  a  striking  design.  It  is  of  the  Forney  type, 
except  that  the  trailing  truck  has  but  two  wheels,  and  these 
are  not  used  to  carry  the  coal  and  water  supply.  The  cab, 
as  will  be  seen,  is  entirely  metallic,  and  is  carried  on  a  foot- 
plate built  out  beyond  the  front  end  and  carried  by  a  brace 
l> jited  to  the  frame  just  back  of  the  rear  driving-wheel.  The 
driving-wheel  brakes  are  operate<l  by  a  cylinder  bolted  to  the 
under  side  of  the  running  board  acting  upon  a  vertical  lever 
ciming  down  outside  the  frames.  Tlie  following  is  a  list  of 
llie  principal  dimensions  of  this  locomotive  :     • 

DESt'Rll'TIOS. 

(iauee  4  ft.    hi  iu. 

KiieF Aiitliiiicile  ciihI. 

Wviglit  on  drlTcra 56.(XI0lb8. 

-    lrack-wbeil.< S.oeoilw. 

loUl W.OiWllw. 

Wliecl  ba^e.  total  engine 13ft.    Sin. 

"       driving 6  ft. 

Uriilit,  centre  of  boiler  above  railw 6ft 

"       of  r<tacl<  iil>ove  raila  lift.    Sin. 

WHEELS  AND  JOURNALS.      - 

Driven,  number -4 

"       diameter .%in. 

Triirk-wlieels,  kind Chilled  cast-iron. 

"  diameter 86  in. 

JniimaN,  driving  axle,  »ixe 7}^  In.  X  9  in. 

"         truck  axle,  elze .Mn.  X  12  in. 

Axles,  driving  material Hammered  iron. 

"       truck  " Hammered  iron. 

CYLINDERS. 

('ylinders,  diameter ....'  "H^- 

I'ision  flroke SOfa. 

roil,  diameter 3'Ain. 

Kind  of  piston-rod  packing Jerome  metallic. 

Mcam  ports,  Icnstlh 12>^in. 

'■        widtli l>»in. 

Exlniist  ports,  length 12)4  in. 

width  iii'n- 

Bridge,  width I'/Jin. 

Kxbaintl  pipe  Single. 

VALVES. 

Valves,  kind  of ^   Ricliardson's  balanced . 

Krvatcrt  travel 4'/^  in. 

"       outside  lap  iiiti. 

"        inside  lap  or cli-arancc Lineandline. 

lead  in  full  gear .,  i*c  in. 

;>■■■■;■-'  :V'-      ^BOILER.     \-.j-:'^,-,j  ':■.•'-':.:.■ 

Uoiler,  tTpeof. .  ..:..8traTgIit  top. 

working  I'team  prevsiire K5  li>8. 

material  ill  barrel  Ci-niral  I.  <fc  S.  Co.'s  Steel. 

"       thickni'ss  of  iiiateiial  in  barrel I'g  in.  and  '/i  in. 

"       <liam<'ler  of  barrrl  ootside  81  Hrat  course 53  in. 

''eains,  kind  of  borizanial Qnadruple-riveted  butt. 

"     "circumferential Double  riveted  lap. 

sheet  stayed  will) Crown  bars. 

diameter 28iB. 


Crown 
Uoiiie, 


TUBES. 


Tiiliex,  number 1S0       i ;  •  • 

"      material lion.         - 

"     outside  diameter ^In. 

"      length  over  sheets B  ft.    11  in. 

FIRK-BOX.  .  . 

Pire-box.  lenglli 4ft.     -■   ' 

"        width 3ft.    9Uin.' 

dL'pth,  front wfiu. 

,    '•           ••    btet MIn. 


Kire)M>x,  material Central  I.  4  8.  Co.'s  Steel. 

41       «i.s..b„«.  „r  .!..,..>.  J  Flue  sheet.  J^in;  crown,  »i  in.; 

thickness  of  sheets ]     sides  and  bkck,  ft  in. 

"        brick  arch '..None. 

Grate,  kind  of  ., Stationary  bars  with  drop  pate. 

TENDER.  ^  V 

Tank  capacity l,600gallf. 

Coal        " 3  tons. 

Frame. typcof Whlteoak. 

Trucks,    •'      " Diamond. 

Wheels,  kind Chilled  cast  iron. 

diameter S6  In. 

Axle,  material ,.,. Hammered  Iron. 

Journals,  size i...  A.... 35(  in.  x  7  in. 

Brake  on  drivers ;. American  Steam. 

■.V  ,-     ■■'■  ■"■       ♦  ■;.":..'■ 

EARLY  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC  ON   RAILWAYS. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  English  Merhauic  (May  17)  Mr. 
Clement  R.  Stretton,  the  indefatigable  railroad  historian,  has 
given  the  following  interesting  account  of  early  passenger 
tralTic  on  English  roads  : 

"  Questions  are  frequently  asked  with  reference  to  the  first 
introduction  of  passenger  trains,  and  as  to  the  early  dates  at 
which  persons  were  conveyed  by  means  of  locomotive  engines 
running  upon  iron  rails. 

"  Tlie  aiiswers  usually  given  do  not  agree,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  questions  are  so  extrensely  vague. 

"  As  I  pointe<l  out  to  the  authorities  of  the  Transportation 
Department  of  the  Chicago  Exhibition  two  years  ago,  the 
very  first  step  neees.sary  toward  ascertaining  the  requind 
particulars  is  to  divide  the  question  into  three  important 
periods — fiz. : 

"  1.  The  conveyance  of  persons  by  locomotive  power  upon 
private  lines. 

"2.  The  convei'ance  of  passengers  by  mixed  trains— that 
is,  in  carriages  attached  to  coal  or  goods  trains. 

'"3.  The  conveyance  of  passengers  by  complete  passenger 
trains. 

"  Under  heading  No.  1  tliere  can  be  no  question  tluit  the 
first  persons  ever  conveyed  by  a  locomotive  upon  rails  trav- 
elleil  on  February  24,  1804,  behind  Trevilhick's  locomotive 
on  the  Ptnnydarran  cast-iron  plateway.  or  tram-road,  to 
.Mcrthyr  Tydfil,  a  distance  of  9  miles.  In  order  to  convey 
long  bars  of  iron,  and  also  timber,  wagons  were  constructed 
in  pairs  coupled  together  by  an  iron  drawbar,  having  a  joint 
at  either  end  ;  these  wagons  had  no  sides,  but  in  the  middle 
of  each  there  was  fixed  a  centre-pin,  upon  which  worketi  a 
cross-beam  or  bolster,  upon  which  the  timber  or  bars  of  iron 
were  placed. 

"  The  trucks  in  this  case  were  loaded  with  10  tons  of  Iwr 
iron,  and  upon  the  iron  70  persons  cither  stood  or  sat. 

"  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  '  70  persons '  were 
specially  invited  to  witness  the  trial,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  railway  passengers. 

■'  In  the  year  1808  Trevithick  had  a  circular  experimental 
railway  in  London,  near  Euston  Square  and  the  siie  of  the 
present  London  &  Northwestern  station,  and  upon  this  circle 
his  engine,  named  Cdtch-me-irhoi-nn,  ran  round  and  round  the 
circle  at  12  or  15  miles  an  hour,  and  conveyed  the  general 
public  at  1*.  a  bead.  This  is  certainly  the  first  occasion  upon 
which  passengers  paid  to  ride  behind  a  locomotive  ;  but  it 
can  only  be  regarded  as  an  experimental  run — not  as  a  railway 
journey. 

"  In  August,  1812,  Mr.  John  RIenkinsop,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Middleton  Colliery,  Leeds,  had  an  engine  placed  upon  his 
railway,  namert  the  lileiikinitop.  which  had  been  constructed 
for  him  by  Matthew  Murray,  of  Leeds. 

"  Mr.  Illenkinsop  had  a  small  covered  vehicle  constructed, 
in  order  that  he  and  his  managers  could  travel  over  the  line. 
In  order  to  convey  the  workmen  from  I^eeds  to  Middleton 
Colliery,  a  distance  of  3i  miles,  the  locomotive  started  every 
morning  at  5.30  with  a  train  of  empty  wagons,  in  which  the 
workmen  rode,  and  returned  with  a  loaded  coal  train  at  Cat 
night,  the  men  then  returning  on  the  top  of  the  coal.  That 
arrangement  of  conveying  workmen  to  and  from  work  is  be- 
lieved to  have  exiated  from  that  day  to  the  present  time. 

"  George  Stephenson's  first  locomotive,  named  the  Blue/ier,- 
was  completed  and  tried  for  the  first  time  upon  the  Kenil- 
worth  Colliery  railway  on  July  25,  1814,  and  two  days  later  it 
conveyed  a  train  of  wagons  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the 
other.  Lord  fiavensworth  and  a  party  of  his  friends  rode  In 
the  wagons,  and  having  seen  that  the  engine  was  a  success. 
Lord  Itavensworth  ordered  that  the  body  of  one  of  his  four- 
in-hand  coaches  should  be  taken  off  its  wheels  and  placed 
upon  a  wooden  frame  having  flanged  wheels.  This  early 
passenger  coach  was  in  use  for  over  twenty  years,  and  Lord 
Havens  worth  and  the  oflicials  of  the  colliery  constantly  used 
it  when  travelling  over  their  line. 
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"  The  Duke  of  Portland,  in  1817,  followed  almost  exactly 
the  course  taken  br  Lord  Ilavensworth,  for  he  had  the  body 
of  one  of  his  camag&s  placed  on  a  frame  in  order  that  he 
could  travel  behind  the  locomotive  upon  his  Kilmarnock  & 
Troon  tram-road  ;  but  its  use  was  afterward  given  up,  as  the 
cast-iron  tramplatea  proved  too  weak  to  carry  any  engine, 
and  ultimately  the  Duke  of  Portland  sold  both  the  engine  and 
carriage  to  the  old  Gloucester  &  Cheltenham  Tramway  Com- 
pany. 

"  With  reference  to  heading  No.  2,  the  Stockton  it  Darling- 
ton Railway  was  opened  on  September  27,  1825,  and  the  trains 


^BOlltR  PAtSSUftl 


PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE  FOR  THE  CONCORD 
&  MONTREAL  RAILROAD. 


The  accompanving  photographs  of  side  elevation,   front, 
and  rear  view  illustrate  a  heavy  passenger  locomotive  r 
centlv  designed  and  constructed  by  the  Schenectady  Loconi>' 
tive  Works  for  the  Concord  &  Montreal  Railroad. 

In  designing  the  locomotive  the  buildeis  were  restricteil  i.i 
a  weight  on  driving-wheels  not  exceeding  76.000  Hm.  Iri 
order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  evil  etTect  of  reciprocatiiii: 
parts  on  the  track  through  the  counter-balance  of  drivini; 


New  York  CVniral  Train  6.1,  June  8, 1835  :  190  rev- 
oliitiuua  per  minute :  V>  miles  per  bour  ;  19!) 
lbs.  preseure ;  throttle  wide  open  :  cutoff,  12 
In  ;  vtcunm,  t  in. ;  working,  yo  ft.  grade  out  of 
Albany. 


New  Tork  Central  Train  tH.  June  8,  189.5  :  «0  rev- 
olution* per  mioute  :  4]^  miles  p«r  liour  ;  190 
llw.  pressure :  throttle  wide  open ;  cut-off, 
6,'j  in. ;  vacuum,  Z%  in. 


New  York  Central  Train  83.  June  8,  1895 :  280  rev 
ointione  per  ulnnte :  54  miles  per  hour  -.  \ni 
lb*,  pressure;  throttle  wide  open;  cnt-off,  K,'^ 
in. ;  vacuum,  i^  in. 


were  conveyed  by  the  company's  engine  named  Locomotion, 
and  consisted  of  coal  wagons  and  one  pa.ssenger  coach  named 
Hrperiiiieiit.  This  vehicle  ran  upon  four  wheels,  had  a  door 
at  each  end,  and  three  windows  at  each  side,  a  row  of  seats 
ran  along  each  side  of  the  interior,  and  a  long  deal  table  was 
fixed  in  the  centre. 

"  For  ten  days  this  carriage  was  attached  to  coal  trains,  but 
the  delays  caused  by  shunting  at  sidings  were  so  considerable 


New  Yiirk  Central  Train  tW.  June  8.  18(»  :  2TH  rev- 
oluU(ini>  per  minute:  57  miles  per  hour:  186 
lb».  preHBure ;  throttle  wide  open  ;  cutoff,  6,', 
In.  ;  vacuum,  4  in. 


New  York  Central  Train  ta,  June  11.  189S 
revolution*  per  minute ;  60  milv8  per  hour 
lb».  prevsure  ;  throttle,  H  open  :  ctit-off,  6 
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that  the  stage-coaches  on  the  road  had  no  difficulty  in  beating 
the  railway  train,  often  by  more  than  an  hour.  It  naturally 
rollowed  that  the  passenger  traffic,  which  at  first  was  small, 
was  in  a  few  days  almost,  if  not  completely,  killed,  and  the 
company  therefore  decided  to  abandon  '  mixed  '  trains,  and 
to  let  the  Kr/>eniiient  to  a  contractor,  who  worked  it  with  his 
own  horses  and  paid  rent  and  toll  to  the  company.  This 
arrangement  continued  for  eevenil  years,  and  passengers  were 
not  again  conveyed  by  locomotives  upon  this  line  until  after 
the  Canterbury  &  Whitstuble,  Liverpool  &  Manchester,  and 
Leicester  &  Swannington  lines  had  been  opened. 

"  On  .May  3,  1830,  the  Canterbury  &  Whilstalile  Railway 
was  opened,  and  was  worked  by  fixed  engines  over  the  in- 
clines, and  by  the  locomotive  InnHn  on  the  level  portion. 

"'Mixed'  trains  were  introtluced  :  one,  and  sometimes 
two.  passenger  carriages  being  attached  to  the  goods  trains. 

"  So  far  it  will  be  seen  that  no  complete  pas-scnger  train  bad 
l>een  run  ;  but  on  September  15,  1830,  the  Liveipool  &  Man- 
chester Railway  was  officially  opened  by  the  directors  and 
their  friends,  upon  which  occasion  the  company's  eight  en- 
gines and  trains,  and  about  600  people  started  in  a  procession 
from  Liverpool.  On  the  following  day,  September  16,  1830, 
the  Liverpool  &  Manchester  liaiiway  was  opened  for  regular 
public  passenger  traffic,  and  several  passenger  trains  ran  daily 
between  the  two  cities. 

"  In  answer,  therefore,  to  Question  3  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
first  complete  passenger  trains  commenced  work  on  Septem- 
ber 16.  \m\. 

"  Cl.KMENT  E.  StRETTON,  C.E. 

"  Sakk-Cohuro  House,  Lkickster." 


wheels,   the  piston,   cross-head,  connecting-rods,    crank-pins. 

and  wheel-centres  were  reduced  to  the  minimum  weight,  so 

that  the  effect  on  the  rail  at  a  speed  of  60  miles  per  hour  is 

only  equivalent  to  the  ordinary  construction  of  American  typt- 

of  engine,  with  cast-iron  driving-centres,  weighing  9,000  ll>s. 

less  on  drivers. 
The  driving-wheel  centres  are  of  ca«t  steel  and  of  very  light 

weight,  crank-pins  are  hollow,  while  the  connecting  rods, 
cross-heads,  and  piston  are  greatly 
reduced  in  section  from  ordinary 
practice. 

Particular  attention  was  paid  to 
making  the  locomotive  convenient 
for  engineer  and  tireman  ;  the  ar- 
rangement in  cab  of  reverse-lever, 
throttle  lever,  and  all  operating 
valves  is  such  that  they  are  as  con- 
veniently located  as  in  the  otdinary 
American  type  of  locomotive  having 
a  deep  fire-box  boiler. 

As  will  be  seen  by  photograph  and 
specifications,  the  boiler  is  of  the  ex- 
tended wagon  top  radial  stay  type 
with  wide  tire-box,  extending  out 
over  frames  and  over  back  driving- 
axle  and  sloping  down  toward  front 
end,  giving  a  depth  of  25  in.  beluw 

shell  of  boiler,  thereby  allowing  ample  8pac3  for  fire  between 

grates  and  fire-brick. 
Tlie  general  design  of  the  engine  Is  similar  to  the  16  engines 

recently  built  by  the  Schenectady  Locomotive  Works  for  the 

Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 
The  following  are  the  principal  dimensions  and  weight  of 

the  engine  : 

Cylinder  diameter 19  in. 

Piston  stroke  24  In. 

Drivlng-wheelB,  diameter  outside  of  tires 70  in. 

"                     '■         of  centre* (Bm. 

Drivinij-wheel  centres  of  cast  steel,  tires  held  by  relain- 

ini;  rinsrs. 
Boiler,  extended  wagon  top,  radial  stayed.  ] 

Working  pre!<Mire        ., IHOIbs. 

Boiler  diameter  at  froat  end 60  in. 

"           "          '  back  end  (back  head  a  true  circle) To  in. 

Fire-box,  inside  length  90  in. 

width  inside 4UH|  in. 

"         depth  at  bark  end 61^  iiL    ■"' 

"       "frontend 78^  in. 

Tol>es,  number  of fn 

"       diameter  21n. 

length lift.    6ln. 

"        space  between Kin- 
Weight  of  engine  in  working  order 1 16,400  Ihe. 

"     on  drivers 75,000lbB. 

Total  wheel  base  of  engine M  ft.    9  in. 

Driving-wheel  base  of  engine 8  ft.    6  in. 

Driving-axle  journals 8  X  It- 

Engine  truck  journals 6X10. 

Tender    '•           "        4^  x  8  in. 

Diameter  of  engine  track  wheels .%  in. 

"         "tender      "         "      DCin. 

Tank  capacity 4,000galls. 

Tender  frame  is  made  of  C^  x  4  x  K  *»Kl'  Iron. 
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THE  GASHOTOR  CAB  IN  DRESDEN. 


scriptions  of  such  applications  ;*  the  latest 
of  which  comes  from  our  Consul-General 
at  Dresden  Mr.  William  S.  Carroll,  which 
we  reprint  in  full. 

"  About  one  year  ago  I  witnessed  a  trial 
trip  of  a  gas-motor  car  m  this  city,  and 
since  that  time  I  have  watched  the  prog- 
ress and  improvemeuts  that  have  been 
made,  and  am  now  able,  with  the  aid  of 
information  obtained  from  Mr.  John 
Young,  Superintendent  of  the  Gas  Trac- 
tion Company  (Limited),  Loudon  and 
Dresden,  to  report  that  the  motor  during 
the  first  trial  trip  worked  fairly  well,  but 
showed  some  deficiencies,  apparently  in 
its  mechanical  construction,  and  that  since 
that  time  those  deficiencies  have  been  rem- 
edied, and  during  later  trial  tripw  the  mo- 
tor car  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory. 

"  At  the  first  trial  the  car  always  started 
with  a  noticeable  jerk  and  did  not  run 
smoothly,  and  when  not  in  motion  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  gas  was  used  to  keep 
the  motor  running,  causing  the  car  to 
sway  and  tremble  ;  the  clutch  coupling  did 
not  work  regularly  and  broke  easily  ;  the 
car  was  clumsy  and  unsightly.  All  these 
objections  have  apparently  been  over- 
come, and  an  easy,  manageable,  ecqnom- 
ical  motor  for  public  traftic  is  the  result. 


The  tender  traclci  are  the  Schenectady  Locomotive  Works 
lUadard  iron  trnck,  with  channel  iron  floating  bolsters  and 
inside  brakes. 

Ensino  and  tender  truck-whceU  are  the  Snow  boltless  steel- 
tired  wht'el. 

I»coni<iIive  i;*  fitted  with  the  We^ringhouse  air-brake  on 
liriviDK-wheels,  tender,  and  train  ;  Wr^tingliouae  air  signal, 
Itichirdson  balance  valves.  Leeck  sand-feeding  device, 
Nathan  Jt  Co.  sight-feed  cylinder  oiler,  Hancock  inepira- 
tora,  and  Smith  triple-expansion  exhaast  nozzles. 

Previous  to  the  delivery  of  the  locomotive  it 
was  run  a  few  trips  on  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  on  heavy  fast  passenger  trains,  and  the 
accompanying  indicator  curds  obtained. 


THE   GAS  MOTOR   IN   DRESDEN. 


The  gas-engine  has  been  the  subject  of  repeated 
experiments,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
with  the  end  in  view  of  adapting  it  to  tramway 
service.  The  great  successes  that  have  been 
achieved  in  using  it  in  competition  with  steam  have 
added  a  new  incentive  to  its  applications  as  a  street- 
car motor.  The  consular  reports  issued  by  the 
State  Department  have  contained  a  number  of  de- 


THE  DRBSDKA   GAS-MOTUR  CAR  SHOWING.  FLY-WHEEL  DOORS  CLOSED. 


' '  The  illustrations  will  show  the  appearance  of 
the  car. 

'■  This  car  weighs  5^  (Jerman  tons  (about  12,127 
English  pounds).  The  distance  between  the  wheels 
is  1.55  metres  (about  5  ft.  2  in.),  and  the  length  of 
the  car  frame  is  8.5  metres  (about  11  ft.  5  in.). 
There  are  14  inside  seats,  10  on  both  platforms, 
and  12  on  the  top  of  the  car,  making  a  total  capac- 
ity of  36  seats. 

"  The  car  has  a  gauge  of  1.435  metres  (about 
4  ft.  7  in.),  and  has  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary 
street-car,  excepting  the  two  folding  doors  in  the 
centre  of  one  side  of  the  car,  which  cover  the 
driving-wheel  S. 

"  The  Ulustration  will  show  the  working  of  the 
motor. 

"  The  motor  has  10  H.P.,  with  two  cylinders 
(C  and  C"),  which  are  placed  in  line  under  one  of 
the  rows  of  seats,  one  on  each  side  of  the  shaft. 

"  The  gas  in  the  machine  is  ignited  by  electric- 
ity without  any  noise.  Two  cylindrical  gas  tanks 
(B'  and  B^)  are  fixed  parallel  with  the  axles  of  the 
wheels  under  the  floor  of  the  car  ;  a  third  gas 
tank    is    placed    lengthways    under    the    row  of 


THE  DRESDEN  GAS-MOTOR  CAR  SHOWING  FLY-WHEEL  DOORS  OPEN. 


*  See  American  Ekginiek  and  lUn.ROAD  JoiTBNaL'far 

August,  18M,  and  Octolwr,  1894. 
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seats  opposite  the  miichinery,  and  serves  as  a  proper  Imlancc 
to  the  car.  Tliese  three  gas  tanks  hold  ab9Ut  0.95  cubic 
metre  (33.55  cub.  ft.)  of  gas,  and  weigh  about  250  kilogrammes 
(551  11)8  ).  The  water  used  in  cooling  the  cylinders  circulates 
automatically  through  copper  tubes  eight-tenths  of  a  milli- 
meter (0.0315  in  )  thick,  which  run  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  car  in  a  spiral  shape.  The  water,  when  heated, 
rises  to  the  top  of  these  tul>es,  where  it  cools  and  then  flows 
back  into  the  gas  cylinders.  The  tubes  are  concealed  under 
I  he  scats.  The  gas  tanks  are  covered  by  plates.  No  part  of 
the  machinery  is  visible  inside  of  the  car.     It  is  only  accessi- 


ference  of  the  axle  toward  Ihe  neighboring  wheel  until  it  n 
necessarily  taken  along  by  the  rotation  of  the  axle.  Thu  . 
both  wheels  can  revolve  differently  when  the  car  takes  i 
curve,  and  the  friction  or  resistance  causeil  by  the  curve  i> 
greatly  diminished. 

"The  speed  obtained  at  the  trial  trip  was  at  the  rate  oi 
14  kilometres,  or  about  8.7  miles  per  hour.     All  curves  wer" 
overcome  with  ease,  and  without  any  swaying  or  jerking  nu 
tion,   the   smallest   radius   being    15   metres  (49.2  ft.).      Th - 
speed  was  diminished  while  passing  over  the  curves. 

"  The  consumption  o(  gas  amounted  to  about  one-third  o! 


LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  OF  TOE  DRESDEN  0.\S-MOTOR  CAR. 


;>lc  from  the  outside  by  opening  the  two  large  doors  above 
mentiouetl  and  a  number  of  smaller  doors.  The  car,  while  in 
motion,  is  noiseless,  and  there  is  no  odor  from  the  gas. 

"  The  driving-gear  consists  of  four  shafts.  The  motor- 
shaft  W  is  driven  directly  b}'  the  gas  motor,  and  transmits 
the  motion  by  means  of  cogged  wheels  on  the  shaft  Z.  On 
this  sliaft  there  is  u  peculiar  friction  coupling,  li,  as  shown  in 
the  cross-section  view  of  the  machinery. 

"  This  friction  coupling  regulates  the  spee<l  of  the  car  by 
mciins  of  a  reversing  lever.  It,  connecting  a  larger  or  smaller 
spur-wheel,  as  may  be  desire<l,  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
machinery.  Both  wheel-axles  arc  driven  l)y  chains  and  chain- 
wheels  A',  which  run  in  oil,  so  as  to  use  the  entire  adhesive 
weight  of  the  car  for  the  development  of  the  tractive  power. 
To  (limininh  the  friction,  the  bolls  at  the  joints  of  these  chains 
are  incased  in  steel,  which  can  revolve,  and  thus  prevent  any 
noise  while  the  machine  is  working.  Dutiug  Mhort  Ktops  tlie 
machine  remains  in  motion.  By  means  of  a  lever  the  ma- 
K'hinery  is  thrown  out  of  gear  to  stop  the  car  ;  while  out  of 
gear  the  motor  uses  very  little  gas,  Ixicause  the  number  of 
revolutions  is  diminished,  and  only  after  every  8  or  10 
rotations  a  new  ignition  of  the  gas  occurs,  which  is  sufli 
dent  to  keep  the  motor  in  motion.  One  of  these  levers  is 
connected  with  the  '  friction  coupling,'  and  serves  to  dimin- 
ish or  increase  the  speed  of  the  car  from  150  to  240  rotations 
per  minute  ;  tlie  other  lever  is  directly  connected  with  tlie 
motor  and  controls  the  movement  of  the  car  forward  or  back- 
wunl.     The  levers  are  easily  controlled  by  the  conductor. 

"  An  alarm  bell,  similar  to  those  used  on  ordinary  horse 
cars,  is  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  brake.  The  levers  and 
brake-handles  are  easily  removed  from  one  platform  to  Ihe 
other,  as  may  be  required  when  changing  the  direction  of  the 
car. 

"  The  wheels  of  the  car  are  peculiarly  fastened  to  their 
axles.  One  wheel  is  secured  to  the  axle,  while  the  other  can 
slip  in  its  hub  in  the  proportinn  of  80  |>er  cent,  of  the  circum- 


1  cub  metre  (11  74  cub.  ft.)  per  kilometre  (0  621376  mile).* 
1  cub.  metre  (35.316  cub.  ft.)  of  gas  costing  12  pfennigs  (2.86 
cents).  The  average  cost  of  gas  per  kilometre,  or  3,280  ft. 
10  in.,  would  be  0  04  pfennigs  (0  95  cent). 

"  The  gas  used  for  the  motor  is  under  a  pressure  of  fi  atmos- 
pheres,  and  the  manometre  shows  at  all  times  the  amount  of 
gas  consumed. 

"  The  compressed  gas  enters  at  first  into  a  regulator  for  gas 
pressure  (Pintsch  system),  where  the  pressure  is  reduced  from 
30  to  40  millimetres  (1.18  to  1.57  in.)  water  pressure.  The 
gas  contained  in  the  three  gas  tanks— viz.,  0  95  cub.  metre 
(:{3  35  cub.  ft.)  is  sufllcient  to  run  the  car  17.1  kilometres 
(10.63  miles).* 

"  The  gas-supply  station  consists  of  an  8  11. P.  gas  motor, 
which  runs  a  force  pump  with  a  capacity  to  compress  about 
60  cub.  metres  (2,118  cub.  ft.)  of  gas  to  8  to  10  atmospheres 
per  hour.  The  gas  is  taken  from  the  city  gas-pipes  in  the 
street,  ani  the  tanks  in  the  cars  are  filled  by  using  rubber 
tubes  or  hose  ;  they  can  be  filled  in  about  thirty  seconds. 

"  The  cooling  water  must  be  removed  from  time  to  time, 
but  not  so  often  as  the  gas.  This  is  done  by  means  of  water 
taps  at  the  filling  station.  In  extreme  cold  weather  a  little 
glycerine  is  used  to  prevent  the  water  from  freezing. 

"  It  is  estimated  that  a  car  like  the  ore  described  can  be 
built  and  fullv  equipped  for  about  15,000  marks  ($3,570). 
This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  price  of  labor  and  materials 
in  Germany  and  on  the  theory  of  manufacturing  on  a  large 
scale. 

"  It  is  impossible  now  to  fairly  estimate  the  average  life  of 
a  car  or  the  annual  expenses  for  repairs. 

"  This  system  of  motor  power  is  attracting  wide  attention, 
and  many  German  cities  are  adopting  it  for  street  cars.  Trials 
are  proposed  to  be  made  with  gas  locomotives  for  narrow- 
gauge  railroads  and  for  shunting  purposes  at  railroail  stations. " 

*  There  it  ■  wide  ilifferenre  between  thrsr  eitimatM.  > 
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THE    INTERNATIONAL    RAILWAY    CONGRESS. 


A  iiECENT  number  of  The  Engineer  contains  the  following 
oipllinc  of  flio  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  which  began  Its 
session  on  June  26  : 

The  fifth  session  of  the  International  Railway  Congress  will 
Ik!  held  this  year  in  London.  The  meetings  will  take  place  in 
the  Imperial  Institute  buildings,  which  will  thus  foi  once  be 
used  to  some  purpose.  The  liailway  Congress  was  estab- 
li.slied  a  little  more  than  four  j-ears  ago.  Its  object  is  the 
acquisition  and  diflfusion  'of  information  on  all  matters  con- 


CROSS  SBCTIONS  OF  THE  DRESDEN  GAS  MOTOR  CAB 

nected,  even  somewhat  remotely,  with  railways.  The  num- 
ber of  members  is  not  stated  ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  tnlien 
for  granted  that  all  tail  way  men  are,  in  an  ex-offieio  sense, 
members.  Those  who  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Congress 
urc  known  as  "delegates,"  and  the  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance of  the  forthcoming  meeting  may  be  realized  when  we 
say  that  800  delegates  are  expected  to  attend.  Of  these,  600 
will  come  from  the  United  States,  South  America,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  France,  Germany,  Belgium.  Russia, 
and  Italy,  to  say  nothing  of  less  considerable  countries.  The 
remaining  200  represent  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  busiu -ss  of  the  Congress  is  transacted  on  somewhat  ex- 
leptional  lines.  Papers  or  reports,  or  answers  to  questions, 
ure  printed  and  circulnted  among  the  members  during  the 
year,  the  Congress  having  an  oflicial  organ  of  its  own,  the 
Congresg  Bulletin,  in  which  various  languages  are  used  as 
oxasion  demands.  The  separate  reports  arc  reprinted  from 
the  Biilleliii  and  circulatetl.  One  lying  before  us  may  l»e 
tiken  as  a  specimen  It  refers  to  a  question— No.  XV.— con- 
cerning the  twenty-four  hours'  day,  which  question  is  thus 
Himraarized  :  "  Introduction  in  time  tables  of  continuous 
r.-ckoning  from  one  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  of  the  division 
of  the  hour  into  100  pitrts  ;  present  state  of  the  question  ; 
piuctical  adoption  in  difTerent  countries ;  advantages  lo  the 


public  and  to  the  railway  service  :  woultl  the  alteration  of 
existing  clocks  be  necessary,  and  if  so,  how  couhl  it  best  be 
accomplished?"  The  report  is  by  MM.  Scolari  and  Kocca. 
They  discuss  the  whole  question  elaborately,  and  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  in  favor  of  the  twenty-four  hours'  system,  which 
is  not  remarkable  seeing  that  they  are  Italians,  and  that  the 
system  has  been  in  force  in  Italy  for  centuries.  None  of  the 
pajxirs  or  reports  will  be  read  at  "the  forthcoming  meeting,  not 
even  the  summaries  prepared  in  most  cases  by  the  authors. 
On  the  first  day  only  official  business  will  be  transacted. 
The  meeting  will  l)e  broken  up  into  sections,  each  with  its 
chairman  or  president,  and  on  subsequent  days  the  reports 
and  papers  will  be  discussed  by  the  various  sections  ;  but  the 
conclusions  and  recommendations  at  which  they  arrive,  and 
which  they  frame,  must  be  submitted  to  the  whole  body  of 
delegates  before  they  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  or  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Congress.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  certain 
respects  the  arrangements  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
British  Association  meetings.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to 
say  which  reports  will  Ik;  brought  forward  for  discussion,  but 
the  number  is  considerable,  and  the  proceedings  are  certain  to 
Iw  of  iaterest.  Each  day  a  little  journal  will  be  published 
and  circulated  among  the  delegates,  supplying  them  with 
information  whicli  could  in  no  other  way  or  with  so  little  loss 
of  time  be  imparted. 

Tlie  whole  time  of  the  delegates  will  not  l)e  spent  in  dis- 
cussing pai)er8  and  reports.  Visits  will  be  paid  to  places  of 
interest,  and  excursions  will  be  made  to  various  parts  of  ilie 
kingdom.  The  accompanying  programme,  which  has  been 
brought  down  to  date,  will  convey  to  our  readers  the  most 
recent  information.  "The  ofBces  of  the  Congress  are  at  29, 
Abingdon  Street,  Westminster.  Mr.  Acworth  is  the  Secre- 
tary. We  believe  that  no  qualifications  will  be  require<l  by 
those  wishing  to  attend  the  meeting,  save  the  fact  that  they 
are  in  some  way  connected  with  railways  and  their  working, 
and  so  have  a  real  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

Tlie  Congress  will  be  opened  ceremoniously  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  on  Wednesday,  .June  26.  at  3  p.m..  and  at  10  30  p.m. 
there  will  be  a  reception  by  Mr.  Bryce,  the  President  of  the 
Hoard  of  Trade.  Tlie  remainder  of  the  week  will  be  devoted 
1 1  excursions  into  Lancashire  and  elsewhere.  On  Monday, 
.Tuly  1,  the  serious  business  of  the  meeting  will  begin.  On 
T\iesday  evening  there  will  l)e  a  grand  Imnquet  given  at  the 
Imperial  Institute  by  tite  liailway  Companies  Association. 
On  Wednesday  morning  there  will  be  sectional  as  well  as 
general  meetings,  and  in  the  afternoon  excursions  to  points  of 
railway  interest  in  or  near  London.  Thursday  and  Friday 
will  be  devoted  to  business,  and  on  Saturday  there  will  be  a 
pleasure  excursion  to  Brighton,  so  that  foreign  delegates  may 
e8cai>e  from  London  on  Sunday.  On  Monday,  July  8,  more 
liiisiness,  and  in  the  evening  a  banquet  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
On  Tuesday  the  Congress  will  be  wound  up,  the  closing  cere- 
mony will  take  place,  and  large  uumliers  of  the  delegates  will 
^t;irl  for  Scotland  to  sec  the  Forth  Bridge,  to  Ireland,  and 
iilier  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  will  be  readily  undcr- 
sIoimJ  that  the  delegates  will  not  be  idle,  to  sa^  notliing  of  the 
Secretary  and  other  officers,  whuse  duties  wdl  l)c  singularly 
arduous. 

The  great  railway  companies  have  prepared  a  special  pro- 
gramme of  e.fcursions  for  June  2".  28,  anil  29. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  official  list  of  subjects 
for  the  meeting  of  1893  :  ■ .   .     .   . 

Section  1.  Phrjianent  Way  Aitb  Wohks. 

1.  Strengthriiing  Track  in  View  of  the  Increand  Sjittd  of 
Tniinit. — Tyi^e  of  track,  section  of  rail  and  quality  of  steel, 
including  comparison  of  soft  and  hard  steel.  Rail  joints, 
tics  and  ballast. 

2.  S)>ecial  Place*  in  Track. —  yieans  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
express  trains  slackening  8|ieed,  and  to  prevent  shocks  in 
passing  sharp  curves,  long  and  heavy  grades,  split  switches, 
track  and  road  crossings  at  grade,  drawbridges,  etc. 

3  Junctions. — liest  arrangement  on  main  lines  to  avoid  hav- 
ing to  slacken  si)eed,  and  the  best  means  of  maintaining  speed 
with  safety  while  abandoning  superelevation  on  the  junction 
curves. 

4.  Construction  and  Test*  of  Metnl  .^idffet.— Specifications 
and  requirements  for  grade  of  metal.  Methods  of  original 
and  perio<lical  testing  of  bridges,  and  can  such  methods  Iw 
regartled  as  of  practical  value  in  settling  the  actual  state  of 
repair  and  margin  of  sjifety  ? 

Section  2.  Iak-omotive  and  Rolling  Stock. 

.">.  BoiUiK,  Fire  l)oj-es<(iid  Tubes. — Steel  l)oilers  and  fire  boxe?. 
Purificatioa  of  feed-water.     Experitnenjs  as  to  the  production 
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of  slcani— viz.,  results  obtained  witli  tuljes  of  different  dimen- 
sions, material,  and  sjiacing  ;  influence  of  smoke-box  capacity 
and  form  of  smoke-stack,  spark  arrester  and  exhaust  pipe, 
and  the  influence  of  speed  on  the  production  of  steam. 

6.  KrpreM  Locomotires. —The  type  of  engine  and  the  use  of 
high  pressure  and  compound  system.  Steam  distribution  and 
baJaoced  slide- ralves.  Locomotive  conaUuction  (simple  and 
compound)  from  the  point  of  view  of  diminishing  the  strains 
on  the  track. 

7.  Rolliwj  Stock  <>f  Rcprem  Traim. — Cars  for  express  trains 
and  long  journeys.  Yestibuled  trains.  Improvements  in  in- 
terior arrangements,  and  in  car  heating  and  lighting.       -    ..■■•■ 

8.  Ekctric  I'ruction.  '•        > 

'        Section  8.  Tuaffic. 

ft.  Aereleration  of  Frnght  7>aj^.— Influence  of  speed  upon 
the  oxpenses  of  hauling,  the  utilization  of  oirs,  the  numljcr 
of  ciirs,  anil  the  uccommodation  and  plant  reiiuircd. 

10.  Stiitioii  Working. — Methods  of  accelerating  the  switch- 
ing of  cars  iind  handling  of  freight.  Sorting  yards.  The 
employment  of  mechanical  and  electrical  appliances  in  switch- 
ing and  in  making  up  trains. 

11.  .SY.'/rtrti*.— Improvements  and  economy  in  block  and  in- 
terlocking plants.  Signals  in  tunnels.  Form  instead  of  color 
signaU  to  avoid  dangers  from  color  blindness  or  defective 
sight.  Mcthixls  of  preventing  collisions  at  dangerous  |>oint8 
on  expres-s  lines  in  case  of  trains  passing  signals  at  danger. 

12.  Cartaye  and  Delivery.— The  collection  and  delivery  of 
freight. 

Sectiox  4.  Ge.neral. 

13.  Or<7rt«»?'»<i<»».— Central  administration  and  executive  and 
outdoor  statT. 

14.  SettUment  of  Di'pntex. — This  refers  to  disputes  Iwtwcen 
railways  as  to  freigh,t  traftic. 

15.  Tieentn-foiir-IIoar  iV«>/rt<ion.— Introduction  of  time  tables 
reckoning  time  from  one  to  twenty-four  hours.  Division  of 
the  hour  into  100  parts.  Alteration  of  clocks.  Present  status 
of  the  question. 

16.  Deeiinal  Synlem. —TUe  general  adaptation  of  the  decimal 
system  in  calculations  and  accounts,  and  the  general  introduc- 
tion of  the  metric  system. 

Section  5.  Light  Uailways. 

17.  Contrihulire  Traffic. — A  method  for  main  railways  to 
encourage  the  building  of  working  of  light  feeder  lines.  In 
the  ca.se  of  light  railways  what  relaxations  can  be  made  by 
the  government  in  its  standard  requirements  of  con.struction  or 
working  without  risking  the  public  safety. 

18.  huixih'j  Light  Railirnyg. — The  system  of  working  light 
railways  by  leasing  companies,  and  the  terms  of  leases,  with 
tlie  practical  results. 

lU.  Light  Iliilway  SAo^.— Should  the  principal  shops  be  at 
the  middle  or  one  end  of  the  line  V 

30.  Brtikexfor  Light  liuilway*.  .      ■.  . . 


Several  delegations  of  railroad  men  from  tliis  country 
have  sailed  for  Europe  during  the  past  month  to  attend  the 
congress  which  was  opened  on  June  26,  and  which  promises 
to  ^  a  vcr^  interesting  and  profitable  meeting.  The  three 
days  followmg  the  opening  ceremonies  will  be  devoted  to  the 
inspection  of  English  railways,  and  a  very  enticing  pro- 
gntmme  is  offered  to  those  who  will  be  there. 

An  exhibition  of  English  railway  appliances  is  now  and  will 
remain  open  during  the  session  of  the  congress.  This  exhibi- 
tion is  descriljcd  in  The  Engineer  of  June  7  as  follows  : 

"  The  exhibition  of  railway  appliances  was  opened  on  the 
1st  instant.  It  is  a  very  small  afTair,  contained  in  a  corrugat- 
ed iron  shed  in  one  of  the  vards  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  with 
an  overflow  of  certain  exhibits  into  otherwise  unused  white- 
washed passages  below  the  level  of  the  street.  Whv  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  kind  should  have  been  held  at  all  in  Kensing- 
ton would  have  been  an  inscrutable  mystery  did  we  not  know 
that  the  Railway  Congress  is  to  meet  In  the  Imperial  In.stitute. 
and  no  doubt  it  has  been  concluded  that  many  of,  if  not  all, 
the  SOO  delegates  will  And  their  way  into  the  exhibition.  There 
are  in  all  90  stands,  none  of  which  bear  a  number  as  yet ;  and 
a  great  many  of  these  stands  are  occupied  by  models,  for  the 
most  part  by  more  or  less  amateur  inventors  of  electric  rail 
way  signals,  detonator  setters  and  such  like.  The  most  im- 
portant exhibits  are  no  doubt  those  of  such  Arms  as  Saxby  &. 
Farmer,  Siemens  Brothers,  Dalton  &  Co.,  the  Gloucester  Car- 
riage &  Wagon  Company-,  and  others  well  known  in  the  rail- 
way world.     There  are  some  things  shown  which  excite  mild 


surprise  ;  for  example,  we  have  the  old  automatic  brake,  a 
development  of  an  idea  bora  in  the  days  when  the  Ilorket  y.  t 
ran.  The  weight  of  the  wagon  applies  a  brake,  and  the  pull 
of  the  engine  takes  it  off.  The  fundamental  theory  of  such  i 
brake  is  all  wrong,  because  the  engine  could  not  run  wit!| 
steam  off,  and  the  brake  would  go  on,  whether  it  was  wanttl 
or  not,  on  an  incline.  Then  there  are  automatic  couplers  c\ 
hibited.  These  appear  to  be  superfluities,  seeing  that  there  i  ■ 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  now  running  in  the  Unitci; 
States  7,000  distinct  patents  for  couplers,  and  that  the  numl)fr 
is  being  augmented  at  the  rate  of  about  four  per  week,  witi, 
occasional  spurts  of  eight  or  ten. 

"  In  a  succeeding  impression  we  shall  describe  those  exhibit  > 
which  deserve  special  notice.  For  the  moment  we  contcii! 
ourselves  with  mentioning  a  few  of  the  more  noteworthy  ex- 
hibits. First  among  these  may  be  placed  West's  patent  tin 
setting  machine.  The  principle  is  thuC  when  steel  or  iron  i> 
compressed  beyond  the  elastic  limit  it  takes  a  permanent  set 
The  tire  to  be  secured  is  submitted  to  a  tremendous  radial 
pressure,  and  as  a  result  it  is  shortened  and  grips  the  wheel. 
The  machine  exhibited  consists  of  a  strong  wcTdless  steel  rin;;. 
inside  of  which  are  disposed  18  hydraulic  presses  with  ram.s  >- 
in.  in  diameter,  and  a  very  short  stroke.  The  heads  of  thesi 
rams  carry  curved  pieces  precisely  like  brake  blocks.  TIk 
wheel  to  be  hooped — when  we  saw  the  machine  a  hickory 
carriage  wheel  was  in  the  press — is  a  very  slack  fit  in  the  tire  . 
,the  press  is  brought  to  bear,  and  as  the  pressure  is  half  a  ton 
to  the  square  inch,  each  press  exerts  3.')  tons,  or  the  whole  Ifs 
presses  4,50  tons.  This  has  to  be  endured  by  a  tire  3  in.  X  i  in. 
The  result  is  that  it  is  shortened  permanently  by  as  much  a.-; 
an  inch,  and  fits  the  wheel  perfectly.  One  of  these  machinr.s 
has  been  at  work  now  for  some  time  in  the  gun-carriage  dc 
jwrtment  at  Woolwich.  This  is  a  very  curious  and  origiunl 
process  well  worth  seeing.  The  press  is  in  action  at  the  c.\ 
hibition  every  day  at  noon  and  at  four  p.m.  Messrs.  Siemens 
Brothers  have  a  nice  display  of  electrical  apparatus,  and  a  rail 
way  wheel  and  axle  fitted  with  Meneely's  tubular  roller  bear- 
ing. The  Patent  Shaft  &  Axletree  Company  shows  nothing; 
very  novel,  but  the  stand  will  well  repay  a  visit.  Messre.  Saxby 
&  Farmer  have  a  full-size  signalling  apparatus,  showing  lliV 
union  of  the  lock  and  block  systems,  a  notice  of  which  wc 
must  defer.  The  Gloucester  Carriage  &  Wagon  (/ompany 
shows  two  handsome  railway  carriages,  one  for  light  railways, 
to  carry  30  passengers,  which  seem  to  be  specially  designed. 

"There  are  a  multitude  of  carriage  locks,  improved  win- 
dows, ventilators,  mats,  carriage  upholstery  fittings,  lamps 
and  other  matter  of  the  same  character.  But  none  of  these 
things  call  for  special  remark  at  this  moment." 

Copies  of  a  number  of  the  reports  to  be  presented  have 
reached  us,  and  among  them  are  the  following  : 

Stkkngtuenino  ok  Permanent  Way  in   View  of 
Increased  Speed  of  Trains. 

By  William  Hunt,  Chief  Eneineerof  the  Lancashire&  York 
shire  Railway,  Manchester.  The  report  consists  of  a  summary 
of  replies  received  from  13  railways  in  England  and  Wales,  A 
in  Scotland,  3  in  Ireland,  6  in  America,  1  in  India,  and  1  in 
Australia  to  a  circular  of  inquiry  covering  the  following 
points  : 

Type  of  permanent  way  suited  for  lines  traversed  by  trains 
at  high  speed.  Grailual  strengthening  of  existing  roads,  so  as 
to  permit  of  an  increase  in  the  speed  of  trains. 

A.  Section  of  rail.  Calculation  of  the  strains  trains  im- 
posed by  the  rolling  load.     Results  of  experiments. 

B.  Mode  of  manufacture  and  nature  of  rail  metal.  Com- 
parison of  soft  with  hard  steel.  Steel  produced  (1)  by  the 
acid  process  in  the  Bessemer  converter  ;  (2)  by  the  basic  proc- 
ess in  the  converter  ;  (3)  l)y  either  process  in  the  Martin  fur- 
nace. 

C.  Rail  connections.  Fatigue  of  fish  plates.  Construction 
of  joint  best  calculated  to  secure  uniform  strength  of  the  road 
throughout.     Rails  laid  in  chairs,  and  Vignole's  rails. 

I).  Sleepers  :  their  quality,  dimcnsious  and  distaDo«  apart. 

E.  Ballast  :  the  various  descriptions  and  methods  of  laying. 

There  is  nothing  especially  new  or  interesting  in  the  report. 
We  are  told  what  is  generally  known— that  in  the  United  King- 
dom bull-headed  steel  rails  are  almost  universally  used,  and  in 
this  country  flat-bottomed  rails.  In  England  the  weight  of 
rails  varies  from  80  to  83  lbs.  per  yard  ;  in  Scotland,  from  77 
to  90  lbs.  :  in  Ireland,  from  74  to  8.5  lbs.  The  length  of  rails 
adopted  by  English  companies  is  generally  30  ft.  The  Great 
Western  Company's  rails  are  33  ft.  long,  and  the  I^ondon  & 
Northwestera  are  adopting  a  length  of  60  ft.  Most  of  the 
companies  subject  the  rails  to  a  test  by  a  falling  weight. 
Some  test  the  rails  as  girders,  suspending  dead  weights  from 
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till'  ( RDtre  and  8i)ecifyiDK  the  deflection.  Chemical  tests  are 
not  L'onerally  used.  The  breaking  weight  in  tons  per  square 
jntli  is  specified  by  five  companies.  Elaborate  tables  contain- 
inu'  the  details  of  the  replies  to  the  circular  of  inquiry  and  35 
pai;'''*  of  illustration  accompany  the  report. 

Places  IN  Permanent  Way  REtiUiRiNO  Special  Attention. 

By  M.  Sabouret.  Ingenieur  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees',  Princi- 
pal Permanent  Way  Engineer  of  the  Paris-Orleans  Railway 
Company.  This  report,  of  19  pages,  relates  to  "  means  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  expresses  slacking  speed  and  to  prevent  shocks 
in  jiassing  special  points,  such  as  sharp  curves,  long  and  steep 
gradients,  facing  points,  rail  crossings,  road  crossings,  swing 
bridges,  etc."  >'••;■■; 

Boilers,  Fire-boxes  and  Tubes.     ^ .,  -^  ; .  - . 

Hy  Ed.  Sauvage,  Chief  Engineer  of  Mines,  Assistant  Loco- 
motive Superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Railway  of  France. 

.M.  Sauvage's  report,  of  74  pages,  resembles  similar  reports 
made  to  our  Master  Mechanics'  Association.  It  relates  to  the 
following  points  : 

.1.  Steel  boilers  and  flre-boses.  Strain  to  which  they  are 
subjected  in  use  and  conditions  on  which  the  plates  are  ac- 
cepted. 

/>.  Iron  tubes.  Means  of  preventing  leakage  in  the  tubc- 
l>lates. 

('.  Injurious  effects  of  the  feed-water  on  the  boilers  and 
tul»c8.    System  of  purifying. 

/;.  Synopsis  of  experiments  as  to  the  production  of  steam. 

The  latter  relate  to  the  experiments  carrietl  out  by  the  Paris- 
l.vons-Mediterranean  Company,  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Mr  A.  Henry,  a  report  of  which  has  been  published  in  the 
.\MKKiCAN  Engineer.  M.  Sauvage's  report  gives  a  lar^e 
number  of  illustrations  of  boilers  used  on  various  roads  in 
Kurope  and  this  country,  and  shows  some  of  the  details  of 
their  construction.  He  also  gives  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  different  methods  of  fae^tening  tubes  and  of  various  forms 
of  spark  arresters  and  blast  pii^es.  The  following  are  his  con- 
clusions : 

"1.  The  use  of  mild  steel  for  the  boiler  plates  of  locomo- 
tives has  become  a  matter  of  current  practice  ;  this  use  being 
mainly  justified  by  the  quality  of  the  plates,  which  is  much 
more  uniform  than  in  iron.  Particularly  in  the  flanged  por- 
tions of  the  work  steel  is  more  readily  worked. 

"  2.  Steel  plates  for  Iwilers  should  be  very  mild,  and  char- 
acterized by  a  breaking  strain  not  exceeding  28^  tons  per 
square  inch,  and  preferably  between  25i  and  22  tons  per  square 
inch.  The  plates  will  be  made  from  open-hearth  steel,  and 
no  pig  containing  phosphorus  should  be  used  in  their  manu- 
facture. 

"  3.  The  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  allows  at  times  of  a 
slight  increase  of  pressure  in  the  boilers  without  any  modifica- 
tion in  thickness  of  plate. 

"4.  The  working  up  of  steel  plates  does  not  require  any 
extraordinary  precautions  ;  they  can  stand  local  application 
"f  heal,  notably  for  the  drawing  out  of  the  corners.  A  wise 
l>recaution  is  to  anneal  the  plates  after  working  them  prior  to 
riveting  ;  nevertheless,  this  precaution  is  not  indispensable 
wlicn  experience  has  proved  the  gooil  quality  of  the  plates  and 
the  merit  of  the  boiler-maker's  work. 

"  5.  Steel  fire  boxes  continue  to  be  practically  unused  in  Eu- 
rope ;  the  few  cases  in  which  they  have  been  expeiimented 
with  do  not  show  that  they  have  any  advantage  over  the  cop- 
I'cr  box,  at  least  with  the  qualities  of  steel  available  in  Europe. 
This  opinion  docs  not  apply  to  small  locomotives  whose  work 
is  not  of  a  very  hard  nature  ;  for  these,  steel  fire-boxes  may 
'>c  advantageously  used. 

' '  6.  Iron  and  steel  boiler  tubes  have  come  more  and  more 
iiito  use  ;  they  can  be  substituted  for  brass  without  disadvan- 
tage, the  substitution  actually  resulting  in  a  considerable 
'•■onomy.  .  .  .  ,  ,.. .  ..,. 

"  7.  Iron  lubes  do  not  require  copper  ends.    .-     .:  '-.'":    V 

"  8.  The  tubes  are  generally  expanded  with  a  dudgeon  ex- 
','  indcr,  the  holes  in  the  tube  plates  being  slightly  coned  or  even 
'.  lindiical. 

"9.  The  beading  of  the  ends  of  the  tubes  is  not  indis- 
;  '(-nsnble. 

"  10.  Ferrules  are  only  necessary  at  the  fire-box,  and  then 
tily  when  the  tubes  show  signs  of  leakage. 

"11.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  avoidance  of  leakage 
1  the  lubes  depends  mainly  upon  the  care  taken  in  the  work- 
>g  of  the  locomotives  ;  it  may  be  safely  said  that  locomotives, 
!ie  tubes  of  which  ar«  fixed  in  the  onlinary  way,  do  not  give 
ny  trouble  if  the  fire  is  attended  to  in  a  regular  manner,  with- 
"itt  abnormal  entry  oi  cold  air  into  tUe  baz,  and  if  care  is 


taken  to  allow  the  boiler  to  cool  off  before  being  emptied,  and 
more  particularly  before  washing  out  with  cold  water.  It  is 
unwise  to  draw  fires  before  an  engine  has  been  shedded,  as  the 
blast  in  this  case  draws  a  considerable  volume  of  air  through 
the  fire-box  and  the  tubes. 

"  12.  Disincrustants  maj'  b"!  found  usefnl  to  obviate  tlie 
formation  of  adhesive  deposits  ;  but  their  nature  and  propor-    't0 
tions  should  tie  adapted  to  varying  local  conditions. 

"  13.  The  purification  of  feed- waters  which  contain  much 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  particularly  of  selenilical  waters,  prior 
to  their  tieing  used,  is  extremely  desirable.  The  provision  of 
plant  for  this  purpose  necessitates  a  heavy  initial  outlay  ;  but 
the  capital  thus  expended  will  often  be  recovered  through 
economies  of  fuel,  cost  of  wasliing  out.  and  maintenance. 

"  14.  The  delivery  of  the  feed-water  into  the  steam  space  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  steam  quickly  ejects  from  the  boiler  the 
air  drawn  in  with  the  water,  and  that  any  local  cooling  of  the 
plates  be  avoided,  is  worth  a  trial. 

"  15.  It  is  not  usually  advisable  to  exceed  a  length  of  from 
13  to  14}  ft.  for  boiler  tubes. 

"  16.  The  flue  space  should  be  as  large  as  possible,  which 
justifies  the  suppression  of  ferrules.  The  diameter  of  the 
tubes  should  not  be  too  small  nor  should  they  be  placed  too 
close  together.  As  far  as  possible  it  is  advantageous  that  their 
internal  diameters  should  be  from  \\  to  2  in.,  and  their  dis- 
tance apart  not  less  than  0.709  in. 

"  17.  Ribbed  tubes  with  an  external  diameter  of  from  2.36 
to  2.75  iu.  are  suitable  for  locomotives  when  the  tubes  are 
short.  It  may  be  found  advantageous  to  substitute  them  for 
ordinary  tubes  of  2  in.  diameter,  with  the  same  small  diameter 
by  suitably  reducing  the  size  of  the  ribs. 

"  18.  The  comparative  effect  between  placing  the  tubes  in 
checkerwise  or  quincunx  rows  as  against  vertical  rows  is  not 
apparent ;  the  preference,  is,  however,  generally  given  to  the 
latter  arrangement. 

"  19.  The  nature  of  the  metal  in  the  tubes  does  not  in  any 
way  affect  the  production  of  steam. 

"  20.  The  influence  of  varying  the  capacity  of  the  smoke- 
box  is  inappreciable.  Extension  smoke  boxes  of  American 
t^pe,  which  have  been  tried  by  many  European  administra- 
tions, do  not  seem  to  give  any  better  results  than  the  ordinary 
smoke-box.  It  therefore  appears  advisable  to  retain  the  use  of 
the  latter  arrangement. 

"  21.  No  evident  superiority  can  be  assigned  to  any  particu- 
lar form  of  chimney  ;  those  which  are  slightly  conical  in  shape 
(of  small  diameter  at  the  lower  end)  appear  to  be  favored.  It 
is  advisable  to  jjrolong  the  chimney  toward  the  interior  of  the 
smoke-box,  giving  this  extension  the  form  of  a  cone  ;  the  noz- 
zle of  the  blast  pipe  should  not  be  in  this  case  much  higher 
than  the  top  row  of  tubes. 

"  23.  No  form  of  spark  arrester  can  be  said  to  offer  advan- 
tages. All  obstruct  the  draft  without  being  alisolutely  effica- 
cious ;  the  ordinary  spark  arrester,  made  of  wire,  suttices  iu 
most  cases. 

"  23.  In  the  different  systems  of  regulating  the  blast,  the 
annular  disposition  appears  to  be  slightly  the  best ;  it,  how- 
ever, becomes  sometimes  a  little  complicated  if  a  variable  section 
for  the  blast-pipe,  though  otherwise  desirable,  is  adopted. 

"24.  All  exhausting  through  single  blast-pipes  should  be 
variable.  The  variation  should  not,  however,  be  carried  to 
such  a  point  as  to  abnormally  reduce  the  blast-pipe  section  ; 
it  is  doubtless  the  lack  of  a  suitable  limit  which  has  brought 
the  use  of  variable  blast  into  disrepute  as  being  either  injuri- 
ous or  useless.  A  simple  mechanism  with  two  controllable 
valves  appears  quite  suitable. 

"  25.  Attention  may  be  recalled  to  the  rule  mentioned  in 
paragraph  21  as  to  the  height  of  blast-pipe  ;  it  should  not  be 
much  higher  than  the  upper  row  of  tubes,  even  if  the  chimney 
is  not  extended  into  the  smoke-box. 

"  26.  Speed  has  no  noticeable  effect  upon  the  production 
of  steam  ;  in  otlier  words,  with  equal  weights  of  steam  ex- 
hausted per  second,  and  the  same  pressure  in  the  cylinders  at 
the  start  of  the  pre-exhaust,  the  greater  or  less  frequency  of 
tlie  exhaust  impulses  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  This  fact  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  action  in  service  of  two-cylinder  com- 
pound engines." 

E.xPKESs  Locomotives. 

By  John  A.  F.  Aspinall,  Chief  Mechanical  Engineer  of  the 
Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Railway. 

Mr.  Aspinall  has  contributed  a  very  elaborate  report  of  197 
pages  covering  the  following  points  : 

A.  Type  of  engine  most  suitable  for  high  speeds. 

B.  The  use  of  high  pressure,  and  application  of  the  com- 
pound principle. 

(',  Improvements  in  distribution,  and  balanced  slide-valves. 
D.  Engine  building  regarded  from  tlie  point  of  view  of 
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diminishiDj;  the  strain  on  the  permanent  way.    The  effect 
from  this  point  of  view  of  the  compound  principle. 

E.  Description  of  individual  express  engines. 

Tills  report  is  su  long  that  we  can  only  refer  briefly  to  some 
of  its  principal  features.  For  light  trains  and  on  roads  with 
easy  grades  tliu  author  advocates  engines  with  a  single  pair  of 
driving-wheels,  l)ut  for  heavier  grades  and  trains  he  says  two 
pairs  of  coupled  wheels  are  needed.  "  The  maximum  capacity 
of  the  locomotive  boiler,"  he  says.  "  is  nearly  reached.  In 
America  and  in  tlie  continent,  engines  with  much  larger  boil- 
ers can  be  constructed  than  in  England,  owing  to  the  greater 
limits  of  the  bridges  and  platforms  in  the  respective  coun- 
tries." He  Kives  some  very  interesting  data  with  reference  to 
the  working  of  compound  locimotives  on  the  North  Eastern 
Hallway,  which  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Wilson  Worsdell,  the 
Ltx:Qniotive  Superintendent  of  that  line.  This  data  the  author 
sunimari/.es  a.s  follows  :  "  The  statement  shows  that  447  non- 
compound  engines  ran  14.807,261  miles  with  a  coal  consump- 
tion of  4,839,040  cwts.,  giving  an  average  of  36.52  lbs.  per 
mile  ;  and  that  39o  compound  engines  ran  13,799,482  miles 
with  a  coal  consumption  of  4,123.239  cwts.,  giving  an  average 
of  33.45  lbs.,  or  a  saving  of  8.40  per  cent."  No  figures  are 
given  with  reference  to  the  loads  hauled,  but  the  results  have 
been  ttibulaled,  and  show  that  the  maximum  average  saving 
in  express  piuvsens^er  service  in  each  of  three  years  was  6.5,  and 
tlie  miiiinuini  2  per  cunt.  The  maximum  in  "  goods"  service 
was  23.8,  and  tlie  minimum  0.0.  A  report  of  the  performance 
of  Mr.  Webb's  compound  express  engine  Graiter  Britain, 
wliich  has  already  l>cen  published,  is  also  given,  with  a  report 
of  an  experimental  trip  with  this  same  engine  from  Crewe  to 
London,  in  whir!i,  with  a  train  3.96  times  as  heavy  as  the 
engine  and  tender,  and  with  average  speeds  of  41.18  and  44.59 
miles  per  hoar,  the  consumption  of  coal  was  1.719  o/..  per  mil* 
per  ton  of  train,  including  engine  and  tender.  It  may  be  re- 
membered tliat  the  consumption  by  engine  No.  999,  as  report- 
ed by  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  one  test  was  1.644  o/..  Mr  Aspinall 
reports  further  that  "on  the  Irish  railways  compounds  have 
been  experimented  with  by  the  Great  Southern  &  Western 
Railway  Company,  also  by  the  Belfast  &  Northern  Counties 
Railway  Company,  and  on  the  latter  railway  several  com- 
pounds have  lieen  at  work  for  some  time  with  very  favorable 
results.  They  have  two  cylinders,  the  Worsdell  form  of  start- 
ing valve,  and  the  Walscliaert  valve  gear.  The  fuel  used  by 
these  engines  was  South  Wales  coal,  and  the  consumption 
showed  an  advantage  varying  from  11.17  per  cent,  to  17.74 
percent.  .  .  .  The  working  pressure  was  170  lbs."  Con- 
tinuing on  tills  subject  in  the  report,  it  is  said  that  "  the  high- 
est bailer  pressure  recorded  is  that  shown  by  the  Paris,  Lyons  & 
Mediterranean  Company,  319.9  lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  the 
North  &  Southern  Railways  of  France  having  198.6  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

"  To  obtain  the  best  possible  results  from  a  compound  en- 
gine, it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  high-pressure 
cylinder  sliould  be  made  at  least  1  in.  larger  in  diameter  than 
one  of  tlie  cylinders  of  a  simple  engine  having  the  same  power. 
At  the  same  time  the  boiler  pri-ssure  must  be  increased  from  20 
to  301b.s.  per  square  inch  ;  and  Mr.  Worsdell,  in  his  latest  com- 
pound engine,  No.  55,  has  gone  still  further  and  introduced  40 
ll»s.  per  square  inch  more  than  that  used  on  the  simple  engines. 
No.  9,  workini;  in  the  same  link.  The  total  pressure  of  the 
compound  is  2iK)  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  is  the  maximum 
in  this  country,  exceeding  the  American,  and  following  very 
closely  upon  tlie  French  practice.  This  increase  of  pressure 
has  also  become  necessary  owing  to  the  extra  length  and  sinu- 
ous nature  of  the  steam  passages,  and  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance in  the  receiver.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  final 
pressure  of  the  blast  of  a  simple  engine  is  of  great  importance, 
and  also  that  in  the  compound  the  numbei  of  beats  is  reduced 
50  per  cent.  ;  consequently,  if  the  exhaust  pressure  is  too  low 
the  etilciency  of  the  boiler  is  reduced.  By  the  adoption  of 
high  pressure  the  boiler  and  all  steam  joints  must  be  made 
proportionately  stionger,  also  lubricants  having  high  flash 
points  become  necessary  and  the  gland  packing  constructed  to 
withstand  the  extra  temperature.  The  latter  point  is  not  now 
of  such  serious  importance,  as  the  excellent  systems  of  metal- 
lic gland  packing  whicli  modern  practice  has  introduced  enable 
engines  to  run  for  even  12  months  without  repacking. 

' '  From  the  foregoing  statements  it  appears  that  a  large  and 
■  varying  amount  of  fuel  economy  has  been  attained  by  the 
compound  system,  and  the  question  now  arises.  Will  it  cover  a 
reasonable  interest  on  the  extra  first  cost  and  repairs  ?  In  the 
matter  of  first  cost  it  is  probable  that  the  high  pressure  wilt 
cause  a  corresponding  increase  in  expenditure  for  boiler 
power.  Excluding  the  latter,  and  when  compounding  is  car- 
ried out  by  the  aid  of  two  cylinders,  the  expenditure  should 
not  be  excessive,  but  when  obtained  by  the  application  of 
three  or  more  it  may  be  expected  to  be  greater.     The  simple 


engine  is  the  product  of  years  of  accumulated  experience,  ami, 
therefore,  has  this  great  ad  vantage  over  the  compound  ;  but  it  ij 
well  known  that  the  heavy  repairs  are  carried  out  in  the  t;  re- 
box  and  boiler — the  mechanism  of  the  engine  requiring  ilie 
least  attention.  In  compounding,  higher  pressures  are  requird, 
therefore  more  frequent  boiler  repairs  will  be  the  outcop  ■ ' 
but  with  regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the  engine,  they  sho  :l<i 
not  be  excessive,  and  even  those  failures  which  have  occur.T'd 
may  be  attributed  to  untried  designs.  The  general  iraprs- 
sion  is  that  compounds  are  more  economical  in  slow  than  f  ist 
running,  which  may  be  attributed  to  insuflicient  areas  of  <iii' 
exhaust  passages  and  the  sluggish  action  of  low-pre.s.si,r<' 
steam.  On  the  face  of  this  It  would  appear  strange  that  in 
this  country  there  are  more  passenger  than  goods  compoun'U. 
which  is  due  to  greater  attention  being  devoted  to  the  passcn. 

fer  engine,  owing  to  the  increased  demands  of  the  puMi' 
he  pnnciple  has  made  less  progress  in  this  counlrv  than  it 
has  abroad,  perhans  because  it  has  a  most  formidable  pre(l><- 
cessor  in  the  English  simple  engine,  which  is  so  economicnl 
and  satisfactory  in  most  respects.     Undoubtedly  the  strongr  st 
argument  in  its  favor  points  to  its  almost  exclusive  use  ii] 
those  countries  where  fuel  is  much  more  expensive  than  in 
England.     On  the  continent  and  in  America  it  appears  to  Iw 
gaining  favor,  if  numbers  are  an  indication  ;  and  the  succos 
of  the  Wordsell  von  Borries  engines,  as  indicated  by  the  0(11 
cial  lieturn  of  Consumption  of  Fuel  on  the  Northeastern  Rail 
way  and  the  continued  and  extended  use  of  the  Webb  systein 
on  the  London  &  Northwestern  Railway,  are  strong  points  in 
favor  of  the  system." 

A  very  interesting  table  is  given  in  which  the  ratio  of  heat 
ing  surface  to  cylinder  area  and  cylinder  capacity,  weight  [Mr 
HTP.  of  engine,  etc.,  has  been  calculated  for  four-wheels- 
coupled  engines  on  45  different  roads.  This  data  is  given 
under  the  following  heads  : 

Area  of  two  cylinders.*  .'      .  '  j  ••■  '•;':,  ■ 

Capacity  of  two  cvlinders. 

Total  heating  surface  to  cylinder  area— square  feet  to  square 
inches. 

Total  heating  surface  to  cylinder  capacity— square  feet  to 
cubic  inches. 

Fire-box  heating  surface  to  tube  heating  surfaces. 

Orate  area  to  total  heating  surface. 

Tractive  force  In  pounds. 

Tractive  force  to  weight  on  driving-wheels. 

H.P.  at  15  miles  per  hour,  f 

Weight  per  H.P.  of  engine  and  tender  in  pounds. 

It  is  to  1^  regretted  that  the  cylinder  capacity  for  each  fool 
or  inch  in  the  circumference  of  the  driving-wheels  and  for 
each  ton  of  adhesive  weight  was  not  calculated,  because  then 
the  figures  would  have  been  comparable.  As  given  in  tlu 
table  they  are  not.  The  heating  surface  per  ton  of  adhesive 
weight  would  also  have  been  more  indicative  of  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  engines  than  the  figures  as  they  are  now. 
Other  similar  tables  are  given,  showing  the  proportions  of  si.\ 
wheels-coupled,  single  driving-wheel  and  compound  engines. 

A  very  elaborate  series  of  tables  giving  the  principal  dimen 
sions of  67  different  engines  on  roads  in  all  parts  of  the  world  will 
be  very  valuable  for  reference.  Diagrammatic  views  and  briei 
descriptions  of  the  engines  and  the  service  in  which  they  ari 
employed  add  to  the  usefulness  and  interest  of  the  report 
These  are  followed  by  diagrammatic  views  of  the  trains  hauled 
by  the  different  engines,  the  weight  of  trains  and  profiles  of 
the  roads  on  which  they  are  used.  The  report  closes  with  .! 
series  of  reproductions  of  engravings  of  locomotives,  most  o< 
which  have  been  published  in  English  and  other  engiaeerin^ 
papers. 

The  report  contains  an  immense  amount  of  data,  but  the 
reader  will  lay  it  down  with  a  little  disappointment  that  n(' 
more  definite  conclusions  are  reached  ;  but  perhaps  they  will 
be  in  order  after  the  report  has  been  discussed. 

Station  Working. 

By  Qeorge  H.Turner,  General  Manager  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
way. 
This  report  covers  the  following  points  : 

A.  Methods  of  accelerating  the  shunting  of  trucks  and 
handling  of  merchandise.     Arrangements  of  sorting  sidings. 

B.  Employment  of  mechanical  and  electrical  appliances  in 
shunting  and  marshalling. 

The  report  consists  largely  of  a  description  of  the  methods 
employed  in  the  Midland  and  other  lines  for  handling  traffic. 
The  report  is  illustrated  by  engravings  made  from  photo 
graphs,  showing  the  way  in  which  "  wagons"  are  coupled  on 


•  Th«  am  of  tbe  piston*  it  what  It  given. 

t  TIm  trictlve  rorc*  and  H.P.  ara  worked  out  with  the  mean  etTectlre 
steam  pretcnre  in  cjllndera  taken  at  70  per|cent.  at  trailer  pressor*. 
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Eiiirlisb  roads,  several  views  of  stations,  and  a  number  of  plans 
of  siations  showing  the  arrangement  of  tracks,  buildings,  etc. 
Most  of  the  methods  and  appliances  described  would  tie  iaap- 
plicable  to  American  roads.  The  arrangement,  however,  of 
wlKit  is  called  a  "  fan"  of  sidings  for  assorting  wagons  might, 
however,  be  studied  with  advantage  by  American  railroad 
men.  .        ,  . 

-•'■"■.' :.^-   :',■  ■         Signals.       ,:  '^-r'-/:/''  '-  Y:'   '"  ''■''- 

Hecent  improvements  In  block  and  interlocking  apparatus, 
cbietly  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  in  initial  outlay. 
Signals  in  tunnels.  Methods  of  preventing  collisions  at  points 
of  dnnger  on  express  lines  in  case  of  overrunning  stop  signals. 
Replacement  of  color  signals  by  geometric  form  signals,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  dangers  arising  from  color  blindness  or  de- 
fective vision. 

By  A.  M.  Thompson,  Signal  Engineer  of  the  London  & 
Northwestern  Railway. 

This  report  consists  chiefly  of  summaries  of  replies  to  75 
ijtiestions  relating  to  signals,  which  were  sent  to  various  rail- 
ways. These  replies  are,  for  convenience,  arranged  in  a  tabu- 
lar form  in  an  appendix.  Information  is  also  given  with  ref- 
eruncc  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade  requirements  and  the  rail- 
way commissioners  of  New  South  Wales.  In  a  note  by  H. 
Kaynor  Wilson,  Signal  Assistant  to  Engineer  of  the  Lanca- 
siiire  &  Yorkshire  Ilailway,  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  lock  and  block  on  a  busv  line  of  railway  are  set  forth,  and 
a  list  of  accidents,  reported  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  are  given, 
which  the  writer  says  would  have  been  prevented  if  the  lock 
aud  block  system  had  been  in  use. 

;  '  *'   ?■  .  OUGANIZATION.  ■.\'  V  '    .    '•.:,''■ 

Organization  of  the  central  administrative  and  out-door  staff 
on  the  various  systems  of  different  countries. 

Two  reporls  on  this  subject  have  boca  received,  one  of  260 
l>iii;es,  by  G.  Duca,  General  Manager  of  the  Roumanian  Slate 
Uailwavs.  and  another  of  23  pages  by  Frederick  Harrison, 
( Jeneral  Manager  of  the  London  &  Northwestern  Railway. 

In  the  first  report  the  author  has  passed  in  review  the  sys- 
tems of  organization  existence  in  continental  countries  of  La- 
rojie,  and  the  bulk  of  this  portion  of  the  report— 3J9  pages- 
will  indicate  how  minutely  this  has  been  done.  In  a  few 
|)age8  at  the  end  he  summarizes  his  "  general  considerations." 

Mr.  Harrison,  in  his  report,  deals  with  the  subject  under 
two  heads  as  follows  : 

1.  The  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

2.  The  railway.s  of  other  English  speaking  countries. 
In  drawing  his  conclusions  be  sa^'s  : 

"  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  directors  delegate  their  pow- 
ers for  executive  purposes  directly  to  certain  responsible  offi- 
cers, whereas  in  the  United  States  the  directors  appoint  a 
jiresident  and  vice-presidents,  and  the  president  appoints  the 
executive  officers.  The  president  appears  to  have  somewhat 
larger  powers  than  any  single  functionary  on  the  railways  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  this  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  detail, 
aud  does  not  vitiate  the  general  principle.  .  .  . 
_  "  In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  observe  that  although  or^niza- 
lion  on  sound  principles  is  necessary  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  a  railway,  as  of  any  otlier  undertaking,  it  is  essential 
to  the  successful  management  of  railways  that  it  should  enter 
thoroughly  into  detail.  For  this  purpose  a  high  standard  of 
efficiencv  of  the  staff  is  the  most  important  consideration. 
The  rank  and  file  must  be  carefully  trained  not  only  to  carry 
out  the  duties  allotted  to  each,  but  so  as  to  develop  their  ener- 
gies and  intelligence  ;  the  strict  maintenance  of  discipline  and 
insistence  on  efllcient  work  by  subordinates  of  all  grades, 
whether  in  carrying  out  instructions,  the  exercise  of  super- 
vision, or  the  intelligent  care  of  interests  intrusted  to  them, 
and  the  utilization  of  the  training  experience  and  best  intelli- 
gence of  the  staff,  should  be  part  ot  the  responsibility  of  the 
heads  of  departments  and  chief  officers.  ..." 

The  Twenty-kour  hour  Day.     .....,'. 

Introduction  in  the  time-tables  of  continuous  reckoning  from 
1  to  24  hours,  and  of  the  division  of  the  hour  into  100  parts. 
I'resent  state  of  the  question.  Partial  adoption  in  different 
countries.  Advantages  to  the  public  and  to  the  railway  ser- 
vice. Would  the  alteration  of  existing  clocks  be  necessary, 
and  if  so,  how  could  it  best  be  accomplished  1 

By  Mr.  Scolari  and  Mr.  Rocca,  Chief  Inspector  and  Inspec- 
tor of  General  Management  of  the  Mediterranean  Railways  of 
Italy. 

The  following  topics  are  discu8se<l  in  this  report :  History  in 
'•ricf ;  decimal  division  of  lime  ;  the  24-hour  notation  ;  advan- 
'Hges  of  the  24-hour  notation  ;  objections  to  tlie  24-hour  nota- 
'lon  ;  the  method  expressing  midnight ;  melkoda  of  applying 
the  change ;  bibliography. 


Decimal  System. 

Qeneral  adoption  of  the  decimal  system  into  calculations 
relating  to  the  construction  and  working  of  railways. 

Method  of  facilitating  the  introduction  of  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures  in  those  countries  where  it  is  not  al- 
ready m  use. 

By  I.  L.  Wilkinson,  Chief  Goods  Manager  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway. 

The  writer,  in  his  report,  concludes  that  he  does  not  see  the 
way  at  present  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  decimal  sys- 
tem for  the  domestic  business  of  the  railways  in  England,  but 
"  sees  no  great  difficulty  in  the  arrangement  of  a  standard  of 
exchange  for  moneys,  and  in  fixing  equivalent  values  for 
weights  and  measures,  to  be  used  conjointly  with  the  local 
bases  of  values  of  the  various  countries  interested  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  International  Railway  Congress." 

Light  Railway  Shops. 

Should  the  principal  shops  lie  in  the  middle  or  at  one  end  of 
the  line  ? 

By  Mr.  Ferzi,  General  Manager  of  the  Suzzara-Ferrara 
Railway. 

The  author  draws  the  following  somewhat  colorless  conclu- 
sions : 

"  The  position  of  the  principal  shops  of  a  light  line  cannot 
be  fixed  according  to  any  general  rule,  because  local  circum- 
stances greatly  influence  the  choice. 

"Apart  from  the  advisability  of  placing  the  shops  at  the 
end  or  at  an  intermediate  point  of  the  line,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  it  is  always  preferable  to  build  them  at  the  station  which, 
owing  to  passenger  and  goods  traffic,  is  the  most  important, 
either  because  it  is  just  at  that  point  that  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  largest  number  of  engines  for  shunting  and  strength- 
ening trains  and  for  use  on  sptecials,  etc.,  or  because  it  is  much 
easier  to  establish  repairing  shops,  find  the  necessary  hands, 
and  procure  materials  and  insure  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  service  there. 

"  Still,  no  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  ;  and  only  by  a  moet 
careful  investigation  of  the  circumstances  involved  in  working 
a  line  and  by  calculating  the  advantages  presented  by  one  site 
over  another  will  it  be  possible  to  decide  upon  the  most  con- 
venient site  on  which  to  establish  the  sheds  in  any  given 
case." 

The  discussions  at  this  congress  ought  to  be  of  very  gjeat 
interest,  although,  from  the  programme  of  proceedings,  it  now 
seems  as  though  it,  like  all  similar  assemblages,  will  suffer 
from  too  much  and  too  many  entertainments.  Excursions  to 
various  parts  of  England  have  been  arranged,  dinners  arc  to 
be  given,  and  when  all  these  have  received  due  attention  there 
may  not  be  much  time  left  for  anything  else. 


THE   CONVENTION   OF   THE  AMERICAN    RAIL- 
WAY MASTER   MECHANICS    ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
opened  at  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y.,  at  9  15  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  17,  with  President  Garstang  in  the  chair. 

In  his  address  the  President  placed  particular  sticss  upon  the 
importance  of  forming  a  closer  relationship  Ixjtween  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employe  as  a  preventitive  of  strikes,  and  sug- 
gested profit-sharing  as  a  means  toward  that  end. 

The  first  report  presented  was  that  of  fire  kindlers,  of  which 
we  present  an  abstract. 

fire-kinolers. 

This  Committee  reported  fully  a  year  ago  on  the  devices  for 
kindling  fires  that  were  then  in  use,  but  a  resolution  was 
passed  continuing  the  Committee  for  another  ^ear,  and  asking 
that  they  gather  all  of  the  information  possible  on  the  sub- 
ject. Little  or  no  change  has  been  made  in  oil-kindling  de- 
vices, but  a  large  number  of  experimental  devices  have  been 
tried  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  without  marked  success.  The  plan  of 
introducing  the  oil-fire  under  the  grates  was  tried  with  the 
belief  that  this  was  the  proper  place  to  light  the  coal.  Heavy 
loss  was  caused  by  radiation  from  the  ashpan,  and  the  fire  was 
not  kindled  as  well  as  when  the  fire  was  applied  above  the 
fuel.  Oiled  waste  has  been  tried,  and  independent  kindlere, 
using  a  can  of  oil  flowing  by  gravity  to  the  kindler  ;  but  such 
devices  are  cumbersome,  require  more  labor  to  handle,  and 
increase  the  fire  risks. 

The  cost  of  compressed  air  has  never  been  charged  to  oil- 
kindler  expenses,  and  we  think  that  it  need  not  l^  for  pur- 
poses of  camparison  with  wood,  for  the  reason  that  there  arc 
expenses  in  handling  wood  fuel,  not  charged  against  it  as 
fuel,  that  more  than  compensate  for  the  cost  of  compressed 
air.    By  experiment  it  was  found  that  a  standard  main  air 
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reservoir  containing  15,800  cub.  In.  of  air  at  70  llw.  pressure 
kindled  three  fires  in  ordinary  eight-wheelers,  using  about 
800  lbs.  of  fuel  each  ;  this  goes  to  show  that  the  amount  used 
is  not  excessive. 

Tlie  officials  of  the  Bultimore  &  Oliio,  the  Chicago,  Rocli 
Island  &  Pacific,  the  Wisconsin  Central,  tlie  Burlington,  Cedar 
Rapids  &  Northern,  and  the  Minneapolis  &  St  Louis  have 
made  numerous  experiments  to  determine  the  efficiency  in 
time  and  cost  of  kindling  fires  with  oil  and  wood  under  all 
kinds  of  conditions. 

Both  tlie  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  tlie  Burling- 
ton, Ce<lar  Rapids  &  Northern  furnish  reports  by  months, 
showing  the  actual  number  of  fires  kindleu  for  a  year,  with 
amount  of  oil  used  per  fire  and  the  cost  of  the  same.  These 
records,  covering,  as  tliey  do,  a  full  year  (61,768  fires),  all 
kinds  of  weather,  all  kinds  of  locomotives,  the  fluctuations  of 
oil  prices,  etc.,  can  be  taken  as  pretty  correct,  and  they  show 
that  the  cost  of  kindling  locomotive  fires  by  oil  is  less  than 
2  cents  per  fire. 

Of  the  several  devices  tried,  only  one  has  come  into  any- 
thing like  extended  use.  The  Leslie  kindler  is  in  use  in  407 
stalls,  and  in  course  of  installation  in  428  more.  All  of  the 
tests  referred  to  were  made  with  this  device. 

The  Smith  kindler  is  in  use  on  the  Illinois  Central,  but  we 
have  l>een  unable  to  get  any  data  as  to  its  work,  other  than 
that  it  is  doing  well. 

That  the  oiT-kindler  is  past  the  experimental  stage  seems 
proven.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  of  its  efficiency.  It  saves  lalior 
and  time,  reduces  fire  risks,  reduces  hauling  of  fuel  for 
kindling  ami  storinir  and  handling.  Its  cost— about  .^20  per 
Stall— is  easily  saved  in  a  year  in  economy  over  wood. 

The  Le  Bel  kiadler  is  in  use  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the 
Fitchburg.  and  the  Vermont  Central.  It  is  made  up  in  the 
form  of  brickelts,  6  in.  long  by  2  in.  wide  and  li  in.  thick. 
It  is  composed  principally  of  rosin,  fuel  oil,  and  sawdust. 
From  four  to  10  pieces  are  used  to  light  a  fire,  the  smaller 
number  being  enough  for  ordinary  eight-wheeled  engines. 
This  kindler  costs  between  1  and  2  cents  per  stick  :  comes  in 
boxes  of  100,  and,  of  course,  requires  no  plant.  Being  inflam- 
mable, it  should  not  be  stored  in  buildings  on  account  of  fire 
risks. 

The  following  is  one  of  a  number  of  tests  made  on  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  to  ascertain  the 
difference  in  time  in  getting  up  50  or  60  lbs.  of  steam,  using 
tlie  Leslie  kindler  and  dry  hard  wood  on  the  respective  engines, 
with  the  blower  used  on  both  engines  equally  : 
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The  above  test  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  a  number  that 
arc  given  in  detail  in  the  Committee's  report,  all  of  which  go 
to  show  that  the  Leslie  kindler  is  an  exceedingly  economical 
and  eflicient  device.  In  anotlier  test  made  on  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  I^iilway,  a  comparison  of  the  amount 
of  steam  raised  by  oil  and  wood  was  obtained.  Two  standard 
passenger  engines  were  wa.shed  out  and  filled  with  two 
gauges  uf  water,  and  fired  with  an  equal  number  of  pounds 
of  coal,  one  with  one-eighth  cord  or  woo<l,  and  the  other 
with  H  galls,  of  oil.  The  one  using  woo<I  and  454  lbs.  of 
coal  generated  a  pressure  of  98  lbs.,  while  the  one  using  oil 
and  the  same  quantity  of  coal  generated  a  pressure  of  123  lbs. 
Crude  oil  was  usal  and  Illinois  coal.  The  fires  wore  allowed 
to  bum  out.  Then  follows  a  numlier  of  tests  in  detail,  from 
which  we  find  that  the  cost  of  kindling  the  Arc  with  oil  rangetl 
from  .75  to  5.40  cents  each  ;  for  wood  it  ranged  from  19.25  to 
56.25  cents  each,  and  for  waste  from  11.8  to  17.6  each.  As 
these  are  all  special  tests,  they  may  be  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion, in  that  the  difference  is  so  great  in  favor  of  the  oil  ; 
but  in  order  to  set  a.si<le  any  such  thoughts  and  to  show  that 
it  is  really  due  to  the  merits  of  the  oil  method,  the  reconl  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific   Railway   for  a  year  is 


particularly  interesting  and  valuable.  This  report  shows  that 
during  the  twelve  months  ending  June  1,  54,094  fires  Merc 
kindled  at  an  average  expense  of  1.77  cents  each,  and  a  similar 
report  from  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Itapids  &  NoEthern  l!;ii|. 
way  shows  that  7,674  fires  were  kindled  at  an  expense  of  l.!)7 
cents  each.  Such  a  report  as  this  should  certainly  go  far 
toward  convincing  locomotive  superintendents  that  oil  is  what 
they  should  and  must  use. 

In  the  discussion  following  it,  Mr.  Atkinson  said  :  "  I  h  ive 
had  some  experience  with  the  Le  Bel  kindler  and  made  sevtral 
tests.  I  have  also  made  tests  with  oily  waste  and  succtetlitl 
with  the  blower  in  getting  up  steam,  about  70  lbs.  in  about  one 
hour  and  a  quarter.  So  far  as  I  have  tried  the  Le  Bel  kimllor 
it  has  worked  well.  It  did  not  work  well  at  first,  but  we  did 
not  know  how  to  use  it.  We  put  the  kindler  below  the  coal ;  wc 
afterward  found  it  was  bettci  to  make  a  mound  of  the  coal  and 
put  the  kindler  on  top  ;  and  being  of  a  resinous  nature,  wljeii 
lighted  it  spreads  down  through  the  coal.  I  made  a  test  be- 
tween two  engines,  one  with  the  Le  Bel  and  one  with  woo.!, 
cold  water  in  each  case,  and  engines  in  same  condition  a.s  far 
as  we  could  get  them  ;  it  was  considered  that  we  should  deliit 
the  Le  Bel  kindler  with  the  cost  of  some  coal.  I  found  in  I  lie 
course  of  the  experiment  that  we  had  to  put  the  same  amount 
of  coal  in  in  each  case.  It  was  not  a  question  of  raising  steam  ; 
it  was  one  of  getting  tlie  Inxly  of  flre  ready  to  go  in  service. 
I  put  600  lbs.  of  coal  with  five  sticks  of  the  Le  Bel  kiiidUr 
in  the  flre-lMj.\  of  an  eight-wheel  engine,  300  lbs.  of  coul 
at  the  beginning,  and  balance  afterward.  By  the  use  <if 
the  blower,  70  lbs.  pressure,  we  got  first  steam  in  'i'-', 
minutes  ;  70  ll)s.  of  steam  in  78  minutes  ;  120  lbs.  of  stcimi 
in  87  minutes.  At  that  time  the  600  lbs.  of  coal  formeil 
a  body  of  fire  about  4  in.  thick  on  the  grate,  and  the  engine 
immediately  proceeded  to  a  train.  In  the  other  case,  the  liglit 
ing  with  wockI,  we  used  95  lbs.  of  the  best  dry  pine,  scantlin-^ 
and  edgings,  without  sap,  wood  or  bark.  We  put  300  llis.  i>f 
coal  on  to  commence  with,  and  afterward  200  lbs.,  makini;  n 
total  of  500  lbs.  We  got  first  steam  in  37  minutes  from  lim. 
of  lighting,  70  lbs.  of  steam  in  57  minutes,  and  120  lbs.  of 
steam  in  69  minutes.  The  coal  flre  was  then  very  thin,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  add  another  100  lbs.  of  coal,  and  wiiit 
until  it  ignited,  before  the  engine  was  fit  to  move  out  and  take 
a  train." 

ifr.  Broun :  We  lake  it  for  granted  that  the  roads  usiiij; 
kindlers  are  using  soft  coal  ;  it  ignites  pretty  freely.  We  arc 
using  hard  coal,  and  I  do  not  think  we  could  obtain  very  great 
benefits  from  such  a  little  flame  in  the  first  place.  Our  experi- 
ence during  tlie  past  28  years  has  been  lighting  with  wood  i:i 
the  usual  waj-,  and  covering  it  slightly  with  coal,  and  allowinj: 
it  to  ignite  as  easily  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  increase  the  heat 
on  the  plates  too  suddenly.  Previously  live  coals  were  used 
for  starting  the  furnaces.  We  had  a  furnace,  in  which  wc 
burned  coke,  and  when  we  wanted  to  start  afire  in  the  engine, 
we  would  run  in  a  couple  of  shovelfuls  In  the  centre  of  the  fire 
box  and  cover  it  witli  coal.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  ignite  soft 
coal. 

The  noon  hour  of  the  first  day's  session  was  occupied  in  the 
discussion  of  the  topical  question  :  Which  is  safer  construction 
for  a  ten-wheel  engine,  swinging  centre  trucks  and  flanged  for 
ward  drivers  or  rigid  trucks  and  blind  forward  drivers?  1: 
appeared,  from  what  was  said,  that  a  blind  forward  driver 
would  be  a  dangerous  thing  ;  but  it  would  be  difl[icult  to  tel! 
whether  a  flange  on  the  main  driver  is  an  advantage  or  not 
The  preponderance  of  opinion  probably  inclined  toward  the 
use  of  the  flange,  but  excellent  and  satisfactory  results  are  oh 
taincd  without  it,  and  there  were  no  cases  of  derailment  result- 
ing therefrom  reported. 

There  was  a  long  report  and  a  lively  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  bulging  of  fire-liox  sheets.  In  the  report  the  com- 
mittee gave  the  results  of  tlicir  investigations,  and  gave  as  an 
opinion  that  the  bulging  was  usually  caused  by  an  accumulation 
of  mud  or  scale,  causing  an  overheating  of  the  plates,  the  same 
effect  being  produced  in  some  cases  by  contracted  water  spaces. 
Mr.  Soule  summed  up  the  report  and  discussion  by  saying  that 
he  "  gathered  from  the  discussion  and  report  that  there  are 
four  principal  causes  which  result  in  bulging  fire  Iwxes — con- 
centrated action  of  the  fire,  insuflicicnt  width  of  the  water 
space,  formation  of  scale  on  the  sheets,  accumulation  of  mud 
in  tlie  leg.  I  do  not  think  we  can  improve  the  handling  of  our 
fires.  .Mr.  Vaiiclain  has  thrown  out  the  hint  that  the  best  es- 
cape from  that  trouble  would  be  in  the  direction  of  enlarging 
our  fire-boxes.  As  regards  the  width  of  the  water  leg,  we  are 
tietl  up  there  ;  we  are  in  between  the  wheels  in  nine  out  of  ten 
engines,  and  cannot  widen  that  space  without  reducing  our 
grate  area,  which  would  be  an  evil  in  the  other  direction.  As 
regards  the  formation  of  scale  on  the  inside  of  the  sheets,  it 
makes  me  tired  to  think  of  the  ex|ierience  we  have  been  through 
in  that  matter,  and  all  the  experiments  that  have  been  made 
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Willi  different  boiler  compounds.  That  brings  us  down  to  the 
m^itter  of  mud,  and  to  my  mind  our  best  cliance  for  escape 
from  tliese  troubles  lies  right  there.  What  we  need  is  to  have 
in  every  round-house  where  engines  are  handled  in  consider- 
atilf  numbers  powerful  pumps,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
stf.'tin,  so  that  we  can  go  at  the  business  in  a  sensible  way, 
wiisliing  them  thoroughly  and  frequently,  throwing  into  them 
a  large  volume  of  water  at  high  pressure." 

Ill  tlie  report  and  discussion  on  the  Best  Material  for  Boiler 
Tiil>es,  there  was  a  unanimous  sentiment  in  favor  of  charcoal 
iron,  the  following  bein^  a  brief  abstract  of  the  report. 

Circular  letters  were  issued  to  members  of  the  Association, 
asking  for  information,  based  on  experience,  in  the  use  of  boiler 
tubes  made  of  different  materials  now  in  use,  with  a  view  of 
embodyinfj  in  this  report  the  views  of  those  most  interested. 
Friim  replies  received  we  find  that  all  prefer  iron  and  recom- 
mend it  as  the  best  material  for  locomotive  tubes.  The  objec- 
tions offered  to  the  use  of  steel  tubes  are  that  they  arc  more 
liable  to  "  pit"  and  become  eaten  out  sooner  than  iron,  and  in 
localities  where  water  is  bad  there  is  greater  difficulty  in  keep- 
ins;  them  tight.  The  ends  soon  become  hardened  from  fre- 
quent rolling  and  calking,  which  makes  them  so  brittle  that 
tbey  break  off  at  the  fire-lwx  end. 

Some  master  mechanics  report  trouble  from  imperfect  welds 
in  tlie  use  of  steel  safe-ends  with  tubes,  and  rk^e  terxa.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  melting  point  of  steel  is  materiallj- 
lower  than  that  of  iron,  so  that  when  iron  is  brought  to  the 
weldin"  heat,  steel  is  burned.  Steel  safe-ends  may  be  perfect 
ly  wcliled  to  steel  tul>es,  and  iron  ends  to  iron  tubes  ;  but  when 
tubes  and  ends  of  different  materials  are  joined,  imperfect 
welds  will  result  It  is,  therefore,  very  important  that  tubes 
and  safe  ends  be  of  the  same  composition.  In  recent  years  it 
appears  that  manufacturers  have  attempted  to  make  a  specialty 
of  steel  tubes,  and  the  market  is  supplied  with  steel  tubes, 
tiil>es  with  part  steel  at  centre  of  the  section,  tubes  with  one 
side  of  steel,  and  tubes  are  offered,  made  by  various  processes, 
of  both  iron  and  steel. 

The  committee  also  recommi-uded  a  set  of  standard  specifica- 
tions which  are  practically  the  same  as  those  used  on  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  and  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  rail- 
roads, the  use  of  the  etching  test  being  especially  recommended 
for  deter. nining  the  quality  of  the  metal.  In  a  topical  dis- 
cussion at  the  noon  hour  of  Tuesday  it  was  gathered  as  a  con- 
sensus of  opinion  that  the  adjustable  driving- box  wedge  is  not 
a  necessity,  and  that  results  that  are  perfectly  satisfactory  have 
been  obtained  with  fixed  wedges. 

The  report  on  Gauges  for  Sheet  Metal  was  read  and  received 
without  comment. 

GAUGES  FOR  SHEET  METAL  TUBES  AND  WIRE. 

If  the  recommendations  made  by  this  Committee  produce 
the  rcbults  that  is  hoped  for  their  labor  will  not  have  been  in 
vain.  Tlieir  purpose  has  been  to  establish  a  gauge  for  thin 
iiiclals  that  will  take  the  place  of  the  numerous  gauges  that 
are  now  in  use,  and  whose  numbers  are  not  only  confusing  to 
the  uninitiated,  but  puzzling  even  to  those  who  make  frequent 
use  of  them  on  account  of  the  entire  lack  of  association  be- 
tween the  numbers  and  the  actual  sizes  that  they  represent. 

To  this  end  your  Committee  opened  communication  with 
a^  similar  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Kngineers,  and  after  much  correspondence  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  two  committees  was  held  at  Hotel  Lafayette,  in  Philadel- 
pbia.  on  November  7,  1894,  when  the  following  resolution 
was  passed  : 

"  I{e$t>lved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  earnestly 
deprecate  the  use  of  any  of  the  numerous  wire  and  sheet 
metal,  or  other  gauges. 

"  In  practice  we  recommend  the  use  of  micrometre  calipers 
or  notched  gauges,  the  latter  with  notches  of  dimensions  suited 
to  the  convenience  of  the  different  industries,  and,  where 
necessary,  different  selections  of  sizes  in  thousandths  of  an 
inch,  suited  to  each  trade,  being  incorporated  in  their  working 
gauges ;  provided,  however,  that  these  are  always  dimen- 
sioned in  thousandths  of  an  inch,  and  marked  in  terms  thereof, 
tbe  number  of  thousandths  being  marked  opposite  each  gauge 
notch,  thus.  .001' . 

"We  further  recommend  that  the  members  of  the  various 
engineering  societies  assist  the  introduction  and  general  adoiv 
'ion  of  this  system  by  using  it  in  their  own  work." 

(The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers'  Com- 
mittee reported  this  resolution  to  their  Society  at  the  Decem- 
ber meeting  in  New  York,  and  also  stated  that  the  movement 
was  gaining  ground  in  Europe  and  Canada,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment having  already  abolished  the  arbitrary  gauge,  making 
a  decimal  metric  system  the  legal  measurement.)  ..... 


Immediately  after  this  joint  meeting,  your  Committee  sent 
out  circulars  of  inquiry  to  members  of  the  Association  and 
manufacturers,  asking  for  their  views  relative  to  establishing 
the  decimal  system,  and  submitting  a  list  of  sizes  which  it 
was  proposed  to  include  in  the  solid  notched  gauge,  and  giv- 
ing for  convenience  the  nearest  equivalent  in  the  Birmingham 
gauge. 

In  order  to  show  the  confusion  that  really  exists  they  give 
a  scheduletl  list  of  2.5  gauges  in  tabular  form  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  and  a  formidable  array  it  does  make.  They 
have,  however,  received  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  from 
those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  reply  to  their  circular  of 
inquiry,  as  these  answers  were  almost  unanimously  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  the  decimal  gauge.  After  receiving  these 
replies  another  joint  meeting  of  the  two  committees  was  held, 
when  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to  : 

"  Kegolved,  That  while  the  micrometre  gauge  should  be  used 
for  test  purposes  in  the  laboratory,  yet  for  general  shop  use  a 
solid  notched  gauge  is  desirable.  The  form  of  this  gauge 
should  be  an  ellipse  whose  major  axis  is  4  in.,  the  minor  axis 
2  5  in.,  and  the  thickness  .10  in.  There  should  either  be  one 
hole  .75  in.  diameter  in  the  centre,  or  one  at  each  of  the  foci 
for  lightening  and  convenience.  This  gauge  must  be  plainly 
stamped  with  the  words  "  Decimal  Gauge"  in  letters  .200  in. 
high,  and  below  this  the  name  of  the  trade  which  the  group 
of  notches  is  to  cover  ;  these  groups  to  he  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  the  several  trades. 

"  All  sizes  of  notches  to  be  marked  in  thousandths  of  an 
inch  without  a  zero  prefixing  the  decimal  point,  but  with  inch- 
marks  after  the  figures,  thus,  .002  ". 

"  It  is  also  the  intention  of  this  Committee  that  in  ordering 
material,  the  term  "  gauge"  shall  not  be  used,  but  merely  the 
thickness  in  thousandths  of  an  inch." 

The  object  of  the  elliptical  form  is  to  permit  a  ready  dis- 
tinction from  the  old-style  circular  or  rectangular  gauges 
now  existing,  and  also  to  make  it  more  convenient  for  the 
vest  pocket. 

As  explained  in  the  resolution  of  November  7,  1894,  various 
trades  may  have  different  groups  of  notches  to  suit  the  neces- 
sities of  each,  but  as  all  notches  will  have  the  dimensions 
given  in  thousandths  of  an  inch,  there  can  arise  no  ambigui- 
ties, as  similar  notches  will  have  the  same  designation  on  any 
one  of  the  gauges  ;  thus  .085  would  mean  the  same  whether  on 
the  master  mechanics',  tinners'  or  glass  manufacturers'  gauge. 

We  now  have  to  recommend  to  this  Association  for  its  adop- 
tion as  standard  : 

1.  The  micrometre  caliper  should  be  used  for  laboratory  and 
tool-room  work,  and  in  the  shop  when  specially  desired. 

2.  The  solid  notched  gauge  should  be  used  for  general  shop 
purposes. 

3.  The  form  of  this  gau^e  shall  be  an  ellipse  whose  major 
axis  is  4  in.,  the  minor  axis  2  5  in.,  and  the  thickness  .1  in., 
with  a  central  hole  .75  in.  in  diameter. 

4.  The  notches  in  this  gauge  shall  be  as  follows  : 

.002  .004  006  .008  .010  .012'  .014'  .016'  .018" 
.020  .022  .(125'  .028'  .032  .036'  .040  .045'  .050" 
.05.5'  .060  .065  .070  .075  .080  .085'  .09(»"  .095' 
.100'  .110'  .125'  .135'  .150  .165'  .180"  .200"'  .220' 
.240"    .250". 

5.  All  notches  to  be  marked  as  in  the  above  list. 

6.  The  gauge  must  l)c  plainly  stami>ed  with  the  words 
"  Decimal  Gauge"  in  capital  letters  .2  in.  high,  and  below  this 
the  words  "  Master  Mechanic." 

7.  In  ordering  material,  the  term  gauge  shall  not  be  used, 
but  the  thickness  ordered  by  writing  the  decimal  as  in  above 
list.  (For  sizes  over  i  in.,  the  ordinary  common  fractions 
mav  be  used.) 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  standards  are  practically 
worthless  unless  the  members  put  them  into  everyday  use, 
and  we  heartily  urge  them,  not  only  to  indorse  these  recom- 
mendations, but  to  use  them. 

The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  offer 
to  furnish  the  Solid  Elliptical  Gauges,  notched  as  shown  in 
the  cut,  for  $5  each,  if  the  use  of  the  gauge  warrants  theii 
making  the  necessary  tools  for  their  production. 

UTII.IZATIO.N  OF   RAILROAD  SCRAP  MATERIAL. 

Your  (-ommittee  upon  the  subject  of  the  "  Utilization  of 
Railroad  Scrap  Material,  and  the  Best  Method  of  Handling 
the  Same,"  begs  leave  to  submit  its  report  as  follows  : 

It  is  proper  to  state  at  the  outset  that  some  little  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  attempting  to  gain  a  full  expression 
of  facts  and  opinions  from  members,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
some  meml)ers  consider  it  unnecessary,  if  not  improper,  for  a 
railroad  to  have  any  scrap  pile  at  uU.  This  is,  of  course, 
based  upon  tlie  use  of  the  word  "  scrap"  as  synonymous  with 
..'*  junk."    It  has  seemed  to  your  Committee  that  this  was  not 
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the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  wording  of  the 
subject,  else  there  would  be  no  question  of  the  utilization  of 
.  scrap  on  the  p)art  of  the  railroaas.  "  Scrap"  lias  therefore 
been  treated  as  ^occupying  an  intermediate  position  between 
.  second-band  material  and  junk.  It  may  be  one  or  the  other. 
It  is  more  commonly  lK>th. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  the  two  heads  sug- 
'    gested  in  the  title — Handling  and  Utilization. 

The  first  will  include  gathering,  sorting,  and  arranging, 
with  reference  to  possible  future  use  or  for  sale. 

The  second— and  in  treating  tliis  branch  of  the  subject  it 
has  seemed  desirable  to  depart  from  the  common  practice  of 
tabulating  replies,  for  reasons  that  will  be  stated  later  on— 
will  include  the  results  of  the  experience  of  members  in  work- 
ing over  secondhand  material. 

HA.NDLING  SCK.U*. 

Your  Committee  has  found  it  impoesible  to  formulate  any 
rule  for  tlie  handling  of  scrap  which  shall  be  capable  of  gen- 
eral application,  owing  to  the  varying  conditions  prevailing 
upon  different  roads.  For  instance,  many  railroads  have 
shops  of  all  kinds  located  at  a  single  point. 

Others  have  shops  at  several  widely  separated  points,  and 
in  many  instances  the  shops  relating  to  the  locomotive  depart- 
ment are  entirely  separate*!  from  those  of  the  car  department. 

The  distance  of  any  of  these  shops  from  each  other,  or 
from  the  scrap  market,  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of 
transportation,  also  has  an  influence.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  suggestions  which  are  applicable  in  the  case  of  a 
single  ceiilrul  plant  may  have  a  partial  bearing  upon  the  sev- 
eral smaller  shops  of  n  system. 

In  the  case  of  a  single  plant,  the  collection  will  consist  only 
in  bringing  to  this  central  point  all  the  various  articles  of 
scrap  materials  accumulating  upon  the  various  divisions,  and 
such  as  are  picked  up  along  tlie  right  of  way.  With  several 
smaller  shops,  it  would  seem  best  that  each  should  lie  treated 
in  the  light  of  a  central  point.  By  this  it  is  meant  that  the 
scrap  naturally  belonging  to  it  or  accumulating  in  its  vicinity 
should  be  sorted  with  reference  to  two  general  classes — viz., 
that  which  is  of  probable  future  u.se  at  that  point,  and  that 
which  cannot  be  utilized  at  that  point.  The  latter  should  be 
shipped  to  the  principal  shops  for  sale  or  for  utilization  there. 

It  is  suggested  by  one  member  that  such  scrap  :is  is  obvi- 
ously of  no  use,  except  for  sale,  may  be  kept  ou  hand  until 
there  is  such  an  accumulation  as  to  enable  handling  in  car- 
load lots.  With  this  exception  it  would  seem  that  the  treat- 
ment to  be  foUowetl  in  both  cases  should  be  substantially 
similar. 

As  the  material  is  unloaded  from  the  car  it  may  conven- 
iently be  handled  under  two  classifications— as  to  material, 
and  as  to  future  disposition.  This  should  be  done  under 
competent  supervision.  Tiie  first  classification  may  be  as 
finely  sul)divided  as  the  circumstances  in  each  particular 
case  seem  to  indicate,  but  should  at  least  cover  the  several 
metals  found. 

The  second  classification  may  cover,  first,  material  that 
can  be  used  again,  and  is  therefore  plainly  second-band  mate- 
rial only  :  second,  material  that  can  be  used  again,  but  which 
requires  additional  work  or  preparation  before  using  ;  and, 
third,  material  that  can  only  be  sold  as  scrap.  The  conditions 
in  each  case  will  govern  the  amount  and  kinds  of  material 
that  will  be  retained  or  sold,  whether  it  be  all  or  none. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  plan  suggested,  and  which  is  made 
up  from  items  of  the  practice  of  several  members,  provides 
for  a  double  inspection  of  the  scrap  material,  and  for  the 
turning  into  stock  of  material  that  may  be  used  again  without 
preparation. 

This  naturally  implies  a  separation  of  the  material  at  the 
main  scrap  pile  into  other  classes,  according  as  the  parts  belong 
to  cars,  locomotives,  or  the  roadway,  from  which  the  proper 
credits  may  be  determineil  for  the  several  departments. 

Only  one  of  the  members  has  suggested  the  arrangement  of 
bins.     This  is  that  they  may  >)e  placed  upon  a  long  platform 

Xn  a  level  with  the  car  floor,  and  about  6  or  8  ft.  from  the 
„)  of  the  platform.  The  man  in  charge  instructs  the  labor- 
ers in  which  bin  to  deposit  the  various  classes  of  material. 

As  previously  mentioned,  and  as  stated  in  one  of  the  replies 
to  your  Committee's  circular,  "  circumstances  and  conditions 
with  the  difTcrent  railways  are  so  diverse  that  each  one  sepa- 
rately must  be  governed  by  the  economic  features  presented 
in  its  location,  considering  carefully  prices  of  new  material, 
scrap  values,  transportation,  and  handling." 

Your  Committee  is,  however,  of  tlie  opinion  that  if  a  road 
is  in  position  so  that  it  seems  desirable  to  handle  scrap  mate- 
rial to  any  extent,  a  careful  supervision  by  one  capable  of  ex- 
ercising sound  judgment  will  be  found  to  be  an  economic 
measure.    The  general  principles  which  may  well  govern  the  ' 


management  of  the  whole  subject  have  been  laid  down  in  a 
paper  read  during  the  past  year  before  one  of  the  railroad 
clube.     They  are  as  follows  : 

First  The  scrap  pile  should  be  in  charge  of  persons  of  as 
much  intelligence  as  is  required  for  any  position  on  the  rail- 
road. 

Second.  The  method  of  handling  the  scrap  material  which 
ia  to  be  put  to  further  use  should  be  as  systematic  and  cure- 
fully  elaborated  as  that  of  handling  new  materiaL  - ; 

UTILIZATION  OF  SCRAP. 

In  the  matter  of  the  utilization  of  scrap  material,  after  it 
has  been  sorted  and  so  arranged  that  systematic  use  is  possi- 
ble, it  has  seemed  best  to  your  Committee,  in  view  of  tlic 
variety  of  uses  to  which  various  parts  of  cars  and  locomoti\i'.s 
may  be  put,  to  present,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  experieme 
of  the  members  who  have  reported.  It  is  somewhat  disap- 
pointing that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  instances, 
there  are  no  figures  upon  which  to  base  a  report  as  to  tlie 
difference  between  the  cost  of  working  over  old  material  and 
the  price  of  the  new.  This  is  partially  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  most  mechanics  would  use  new  material  in  prefer- 
ence to  working  over  old,  were  it  not  that  the  latter  course 
la.  in  a  measure,  unavoidable. 

It  appears  to  be  a  fact,  also,  that  there  arc  few  instances  in 
which  scrap  and  scrap  accounts  are  kept  so  systematical  I  v 
that  figures  even  approximating  accuracy  are  possible.  For 
the  benefit  of  such  as  prefer  or  are  obliged  to  devise  mctliodg 
of  utilization  of  such  material  as  is  at  hand,  the  various  sw^ 
gestions  given  may  prove  of  some  value. 

Many  classes  of  scrap  may  be  conveniently  used  without 
passing  through  the  foundry  or  the  rolling  mill.  Bolts  mav 
be  cut  off,  straightened,  and  recut.  As  the  bodies  of  bolts  uru 
seldom  injured  beyond  bending — if  broken,  tlte  breakage  is 
their  condemnation — this  practice  may  be  continued  indefi- 
nitely, or  until  the  length  is  so  reduced  that  they  will  answer 
only  for  track  bolts. 

One  member  carries  the  process  still  further,  and  when  tin 
bolts  are  too  short  for  use  as  bolts,  they  are  used  as  rivets. 
A  method  of  treatment  of  old  bolts  is  suggested,  to  place  tlieni 
over  night  in  a  heating  furnace,  which  serves  the  purpose  of 
annealing  and  causes  the  hard  scales  to  drop  off  when  thev 
are  straightened  under  the  hammer.  It  also  softens  the  metiil 
and  saves  wear  upon  the  bolt-cutting  dies.  A  saving  of  about 
1^  cents  per  pound  is  claimed  for  this  course  of  treatment 
compared  with  the  cost  of  new  bolts.  Small  l)olls  arc  cut 
down  and  made  into  lag  screws  at  a  saving  of  about  2  cents 
per  pound.  One  member  reports  4U  per  cent,  of  all  bolts  us 
made  from  old  material. 

Nuts  may  be  closed  up  and  rccut.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  they  should  be  pickled  in  a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  to  remove  rust  and  prevent  undue  wear  of  taps. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  wrought  iron  which  finds  its  way 
to  the  scrap  pile  can  be  utilized,  provided  it  has  been  so  sorted 
that  suitable  pieces  for  any  special  purpose  can  be  found 
without  the  expenditure  of  so  much  time  as  to  neutralize  the 
apparent  economy. 

Arch  bars,  brake  connections,  brake  staffs,  bottom  straps, 
drop-door  hinges,  door  slides,  etc.,  are  of  such  section  as  to 
be  capable  of  use  as  carry  irons,  truck  hangers,  brake-jaws, 
brake  forks,  straps  for  coal  cars,  etc. 

Bridge  iron  and  old  iron  turn-tables  furnish  material  for  re- 
pairs to  locomotives  and  tenders.  Turn-table  plates  serve  for 
cross  bracing  for  tender  frames,  and  the  channel  iron  of  old 
bridges  will  make  tank  frames  and  bolsters. 

Truss-rods  may  be  used  by  welding  on  new  ends,  or,  when 
past  this  point,  may  be  cut  up  for  various  purposes,  as  bolts 
or  brake  connections. 

Tank  and  boiler- sheet  scrap  may  be  used  for  ash-pan  sides 
and  ends,  bumper  beam  plates,  wheel  covers,  large  sizes  of 
washers,  shoveling  sheets  on  tank  floors,  floor  sheathing 
under  forges,  bridges  for  freight-house  platforms,  shims, 
liners,  slides,  etc. 

Links  and  pins,  if  not  too  badly  bent  or  worn,  may  be 
straightened  and  returned  to  stock.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
is  to  the  effect  that  welding  of  such  parts  is  not  in  the  Ime  of 
economy,  though  in  many  instances  broken  links  are  welded, 
and,  if  circumstances  require,  standard  gauge  links  may  be 
readily  converte<l  into  links  for  narrow  gauge.  Old  finks 
and  pins  are  made  up  into  hammere<l  iron  for  side  and  main 
rods,  engine  links,  etc. 

Coil  springs  may  be  utilized  by  mating  an  unbroken  inner 
coil  with  an  unbroken  outer  part.  The  life,  however,  will  be 
short,  as  the  elasticity  has  probably  been  impaired.  Pieces 
of  broken  coil  springs  of  large  size  may  be  used  for  pinch 
bars,  jack-levers,  and  buggy  bars  for  engines. 

Flat  or  semi-elliptic  spnng  leaves  may  be  used  for  repairs 
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to  other  springs,  rod  liners,  equalizer  rigging,  keys,  plates, 
and  spring  clips,  small  wrenches,  brake -beam  guide  springs 
for  passenger-car  trucks,  drawhcad  keys,  side  plates  for  spat 
8wit<-lie8,  etc. 

Old  flues  are  sometimes  used  to  advantage  in  making  drain 
gratings  under  water  tanks,  for  cattle  guards,  over  cinder 
pit.0.  etc.,  and  for  ash-pan  and  other  split  keys.  In  this  case 
tbey  are  flattened  and  punched  to  the  required  shape  under 
till-  steam  hammer.  One  member  calculates  a  saving  of  50  per 
cent,  in  using  flues  for  cinder-pit  gratings.  Flues  also  make 
excellent  material  in  the  manufacture  of  whistling  and  cross- 
ing signs,  and  for  fences  about  depots  and  grounds. 

Scrap  axles  are  used  for  a  variety  of  forgings,  such  as  equal- 
izers, pedestal  and  frame  braces,  brackets,  mud-rings,  smoke- 
Ik)x  rings,  equalizer  f ulcrums,  arch  bars,  drawbars  for  engines 
— Iioth  front  and  back,  swing-beam  hangers,  Miller  hooks, 
truck  frames,  engine  and  tender  chafing  plates,  wrenches, 
piston-rods,  crank  and  rod-pins,  main  and  connecting  rods, 
rod-straps,  etc. 

One  of  the  members  of  your  Committee  utilizes  narrow- 
gauge  axles,  which  are  straight  in  the  centre,  by  cutting  off 
tlie  journal  ends  and  cutting  the  middle  part  in  two  pieces. 
By  welding  three  such  pieces  together,  making  two  new  out 
of  three  scrap  axles,  a  considerable  economy  has  been  devel- 
oped. 

Old  axles  may  frequently  be  worked  into  virtually  new 
axles,  which  come  up  to  the  original  standard  in  strength  and 
elasticity.  A  good  method,  where  there  are  suitable  facilities, 
apjiears  to  be  tj  roll  the  old  axles  into  bars  3  X  i  in.  and  cut 
into  3  ft.  6  in.  lengths.  These  plates  are  placed  together  in 
siitlicient  numbers  to  make  the  axles  required.  By  this  method 
tlie  particles  seem  to  Ijecome  elongated  and  produce  fibrous 
nietiil  capable  of  enduring  ordinary  tests  and  service. 

Old  hand-car  axles  are  used  to  make  crank  axles  on  new 
hand-cars,  at  a  saving  of  f  1.25  on  each  axle.  Surplus  stock 
of  this  class  is  made  up  into  fence-posts  along  the  right  of 
way. 

I'iston-rods,  band-car  axles,  small  oar  axles  and  main  rods 
can  often  be  conveniently  used  for  the  motion  work  of  the 
locumotif  es,  being  case-hardened  after  finishing. 

Upon  one  road  old  steel  driving-axles  are  used  over  again 
at  a  re<luced  size,  being  anneal^  by  wood  fire  during  the 
several  stages.  For  instance,  an  8  in.  axle  is  reduced  to  serve 
at  7i  in.,  then  at  7  in.,  and  finally  at  6^  in.,  that  being  the 
smallest  size  used.  From  this  stage  it  is  made  into  crank-pins, 
aud  from  that  to  blacksmiths'  tools.  Old  steel  tender-axles 
are  used  awhile  as  engine-truck  axles,  and  finally  end  in  the 
same  manner.  Guide  yokes  are  sometimes  made  from  iron 
axles. 

<  )ld  tires  are  in  some  instances  converted  into  rod  straps  for 
engines,  filling  pieces  for  frog  points,  and  blacksmiths'  tools. 
Your  Committee  have  no  figures  upon  the  economy  of  work- 
ing up  old  tires,  with  the  exception  of  the  experience  of  one 
member  who  found  that  the  cost  of  some  hand-hammers  made 
of  old  Krupp  tire  was  $8.98  per  dozen,  as  against  $4.50  per 
rlozen  for  new  hammers.     He  discontinued  the  operation. 

However,  at  the  same  shop,  coal  hammers,  lining-bars, 
claw-bars,  and  some  classes  of  wrenches  have  been  made  at  a 
profit  from  the  .same  material. 

Fish-plates  are  successfully  converted  into  rail  braces  at  a 
cost  of  a  cent  apiece. 

Worn-out  steel  rail  is  converted  into  brake-beams  by  work- 
ing out  the  head  of  the  rail  to  the  same  thickness  as  the  web, 
leaving  the  base  in  its  original  shape.  This  is  then  sheared  to 
the  proper  shape,  making  a  good  beam  out  of  worthless 
material  at  a  cost  of  about  40  cents  for  labor. 

There  is  such  a  variety  of  uses  ,to  which  a  large  part  of  the 
scrap  pile  may  be  put,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  for  your  Com- 
mittee to  enumerate  more.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
the  handling  of  scrap  must  be  carefully  regulated,  or  the  ap- 
parent economy  will  be  entirely  lost  in  the  increased  time 
expended  in  looking  for  a  suitable  piece  for  any  special  pur- 
l»08e.  It  is  also  to  be  understood  that  such  parts  as  are  capa- 
ble of  being  worked  up  for  any  well-defined  purpose  should 
be  so  treated  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  the  completed 
article  turned  into  stock  in  the  same  manner  as  is  new  mate- 
rial. 

In  the  matter  of  some  classes  of  material  it  is  easy  to  throw 
away  time  and  money  in  trying  to  save  it,  but  a  discriminat- 
ing man  can  usually  save  his  salary  several  times  over  in  the 
work  of  scrutinizing  what  comes  to  him  as  scrap,  and  taking 
measures  to  save  the  good  material  and  get  rid  of  the  bad  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

There  was  a  long  discussion  on  the  report  concerning  piston 
neads,  each  member  evidently  having  had  his  own  trials  and 
tribulations  with  broken  rods.    The  Laird  cross-head  was  espe- 


cially condemned  ;  and  it  was  the  universal  opinion  that  the 
shoulder  at  the  cross-head  end  should  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  arose  from  the  high  speeds  at 
which  the  reciprocating  parts  are  run. 

PISTONS,  PISTON-RODS,  AND  FASTENINGS.  ■ 

The  Committee  having  this  subject  in  charge  made  a  long 
report  that  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  descriptions  of  the 
three  types  of  pistons  that  are  now^  used  on  American  loco- 
motives, winding  up  this  portion  with  a  list  of  weights  of 
pistons  of  various  sizes  that  arc  used.  In  regard  to  piston- 
rods,  the  inquiries  of  the  Committee  have  led  them  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  taper  fit  for  both  ends  of  the  piston-rod  is  well 
supported  by  successful  practice,  and  may  be  considered  as 
the  standard  arrangement.  There  are  a  considerable  number 
of  details  which,  however,  may  seriously  affect  the  results  in 
service.  "  It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  proven  that  a  square 
shoulder  between  the  taper  fit  and  the  cylindrical  portion  of 
the  piston-rod  (at  cither  end)  is  a  bad  arrangement,  as  it  local- 
izes all  bending  strains  at  such  a  shoulder  and  invites  fracture 
at  that  ptoint.  This  is  getting  to  be  pretty  generally  recog- 
nized, and  is  overcome  in  either  of  several  ways  ;  the  first 
and  most  obvious  way  bein^  to  introduce  a  large  flllet  in  place 
of  the  square  shoulder  ;  the  next  step  being  to  introduce  a 
blunt  taper  in  place  of  the  square  shoulder  ;  the  next  step 
being  to  carry  the  original  taper  out  beyond  the  piston  or 
croEs-head  fit  and  until  it  merges  into  the  cylindrical  surface 
of  the  piston-roti  itself.  Still  another  recourse  is  now  being 
availed  of  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  consists  of  reducing 
the  section  of  the  piston-rod  for  a  short  distance  outside  of  the 
cross-head  fit  (this  is  never  done  at  the  piston  fit),  which 
arrangement  still  further  tends  to  relieve  the  cross-bead  fit 
itself  from  bending  strains  (and  consequent  tendency  to  get 
loose),  and  localizes  those  bending  strains  in  a  reduced  cylin- 
drical section,  which  is  well  adapted  to  receive  and  absorb 
them.  This  practice  has  been  more  extensively  followed  on 
the.  Michigan  Central  Railroad  than  anywhere  else,  and  is 
said  to  have  resulted  in  an  almost  com'plete  freedom  from 
broken  piston-rods.  The  same  idea  carried  to  a  further  ex- 
treme is  to  reduce  the  entire  length  of  the  piston-rod  between 
the  piston  fit  and  the  cross-head  tit  to  a  diameter  less  than  that 
of  the  large  end  of  the  taper  fits  themselves,  but  this  entails 
the  necessity  of  using  a  split  stuffing-box,  which  by  many  is 
considered  to  be  very  objectionable. 

"  The  usual  and  preferred  method  of  fastening  the  piston-rod 
into  the  piston  is  by  a  nut.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is 
important  that  this  nut  should  be  sufficiently  thick  to  prevent 
any  possibility  of  its  threads  being  battered  by  the  blows  on 
the  piston,  which  action  would,  of  course,  result  in  the  nut 
becoming  loose  and  the  fit  between  the  piston  and  piston-nxl 
becoming  impaired.  A  few  roads  use  a  brass  nut  in  Uiis 
place,  claiming  that  a  forged  iron  or  steel  nut  gives  trouble 
from  rusting,  and  in  some  instances  has  to  be  split  before  it 
can  l>e  taken  off.  A  very  few  roads  dispense  with  the  nut  en- 
tirely ;  the  end  of  the  taper  fit  of  the  piston-rod  being  riveted 
over  into  a  countersunk  recess  in  the  fde(«  of  the  piston  itself. 
It  is  usual  to  take  the  further  precaution  in  such  instances  of 
inserting  a  key  through  the  hub  of  the  piston  and  taper  fit  of 
the  piston-rod." 

In  handling  the  packing-rings  the  Committee  give  a  list  of 
the  various  widths  of  packing  rings  that  are  in  use  on  a  num- 
ber of  roads,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  wide  variation  in 
the  dimensions  of  rings  that  are  to  do  the  same  work.  In  one 
instance  they  are  1  in.  wide  in  a  16-in.  piston,  and  in  another 
only  i  in.  wide  on  one  19  in.  in  diameter.  The  probability  is 
that  those  master  mechanics  who  are  using  wide  rings  have 
not  noted  the  gradual  reduction  in  the  width  that  has  l>eeu 
going  on  for  some  time,  and  still  use  the  old  sizes  without 
having  given  the  matter  much  thought.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, from  indicator  cards  that  there  is  no  more  perceptible 
leakage  past  a  |-in.  ring  than  there  is  past  one  of  double  its 
dimensions. 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  the  Committee  in  closing  its  re- 
port are  as  follows  : 

"  That  for  pistons  of  moderate  diameter  and  for  use  in  slow- 
speed  engines,  there  is  an  open  choice  between  tlie  bull-ring 
form  and  box  form,  while  for  pistons  of  any  diameter,  if  for 
high-speed  engines,  the  single-plate  type  presents  the  imptor- 
tant  advantages  of  lightness  combined  with  strength.  In 
piston-rod  fastenings  the  taper  fit  with  nut  at  the  piston  end 
and  key  at  the  cross-head  end  seems  to  be  the  arrangement 
which  is  justified  by  the  best  practice.  The  tapers  which  are 
in  current  use  vary  between  the  extremes  of  |  in.  in  diameter 
in  12-in.  length  to  li  in.  in  diameter  to  12-in.  length,  while  a 
fair  mean  representing  average  practice  may  be  considered  to 
be  1  in.  in  diameter  in  12-in.  length."  ,  ,  ...       . 
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RIVETBD  JOINTS,         •..■     '   ' 

The  estimate  of  the  value  put  upon  this  report  wtll  depend 
upon  the  attitude  that  is  assumed  toward  it  by  the  reader  or 


k/iy/'X/-^ 


that  when  the  subject  is  thrown  open  for  discussion  he  Lhs 
but  a  vague  idea  of  what  has  been  said,  since  the  training  of 
this  average  listener  does  not  include  a  course  in  the  roeni  il 
solution  of  problems  in  higher  mathematics.  While  the  re- 
port is  a  valuable  compilation  for  the  student,  it  should  )« 
read  in  abstract  from  which  all  of  the  mathematics  have  bei  n 
abstracted. 


SJCiUtiMse 


listener.     If  the  former  fakes  it  up  in  the  spirit  of  the  student 
that  is  searching  for  information,  he  will  probably  find  ihjtein 

"^soo/Cs  Loco  WoeXs. 
Qjifiiniupit  fiygitai  lajojoitti. 


Ail  rt'ffjj  ^',  J^x^ejS  Si  m/ijtrf. 


The  report  starts  out  with  the  assertion  that  the  Committee 
"  decided  to  make  this  report  elementary,"  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  define  the  various  terms  of  boiler  nomenclature. 
All  sorts  of  joints  were  defined,  a  name  was  given  to  every 
conceivable  strain  to  which  a  rivet  or  a  joint  or  a  plate  can  be 
subjected,  and  this  done,  as  a  sort  of  preliminary  canter,  the 
syml>ols  arc  lined  up  and  started  over  the  course.  In  the 
early  portion  of  the  report  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  originul 
work  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  other  than  the  gaihering 
in  of  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  Unwin,  Reuleiiux,  and 
Haswell.  This  to  be  sure  is  well  done,  and  deserves  the  ap- 
preciation  and  thanks  of  the  student. 


^X4/Ch  J7530. 

a  compilation  of  the  best  researches  on  the  subject,  and  will 
l)e  content ;  but  if  the  report  is  thrust  upon  him  as  a  listener, 
he  will  probably  become  quickly  confused  in  tlie  rapidly  suc- 
ceeding series  of  mathematical  formula;,  and  find  that  the 
limit  of  his  intellectual  elasticity  has  been  so  far  exceeded 


sttUii  nt.  ti.  sxttm  /Ta  « 

Occasionally  there  is  an  oasis  in  the  shape  of  an  empirical 
assertion  where  the  non-mathematical  listener  can  rest  for  a 
moment,  until  he  follows  tlie  caravan  to  the  next  green  spot. 
The  first  appears  in  the  form  of  a  rule  for  ascertaining  the 
force  required  to  break  through  the  margin  of  a  riveted  joint, 
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whicli,  being  interpreted,  may  be  made  to  read,  "  tiike  the 
continued  product  of  four  limes  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
plate  per  square  inch,  tlie  thickness  of  the  plate  in  inches,  and 
the  square  of  the  margin  in  inches  and  divide  the  result  by 
three  times  the  diameter  of  the  rivet  in  inches,  and  the  infor- 
mation sought  is  your  own." 

Aciiin  :  "For  shells  i  in.  thick  or  over,  the  thickness  of 
the  tube-sheets  should  be  i  or  /^  in.  For  shells  less  than 
I  in.  thick,  it  is  good  practice  to  make  the  tube-sheet  ^  in. 
thicker.  The  thickness  of  the  outside  door  sheet  should  be 
the  .'iame  as  the  thickness  of  the  part  of  the  shell  of  largest 
diameter. 

"  The  throat-sheet  should  be  made  i  in.  thicker  than  the 
shell,  to  allow  for  the  thinning  produced  by  flanging. 

"  With  shell  plates  }  in.  and  over,  the  throat-sheet  may  be 
made  only  j\  in.  thicker  than  the  shell-sheet,  and  in  some 
cases  has  been  made  no  thicker  than  the  shell-sheet. 

"  The  fire-box  throat  sheet,  if  separate  from  the  back  flue- 
sheet,  stiould  be  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  fire-bos  side  sheets. 

"  If  but  one  welt  is  used  with  a  butt  joint,  the  welt  should 
te  from  iV  to  i  in.  thicker  than  the  main  plates.  A  welt 
used  with  the  lap-joint  should  be  as  thick  as  the  main  plate. 
Wclts  used  with  a  butt  joint  (on  which  two  welts  are  used) 
may  have  any  thickness  between  five-eighths  of  and  the  full 
thickness  of  the  main  plates.  The  thicker  the  welt  the  more 
permanent  the  calking. 

"  The  rivet  lioies  should  not  be  over  one-sixteenth  larger  in 
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•iiameter  than  the  normal  diamLtcr  of  the  rivets,  and  the  cal- 
culations of  the  strength  of  the  rivet, should  l>e  based  on  its 
•Irivendiameter,  which  is  the  diameter  of  the  hole." 

In  discussing  the  matter  of  materials,  the  report  says  : 

"  It  has  now  become  the  universal  practice  to  construct 
locomotive  boilers  of  steel.  As  this  Association  has  proposed, 
iind  adopted  a  standard  specification  for  boiler  and  fire-twx 
^teel  plate,  in  which  the  minimum  limit  of  tensile  strength  is 
W.tKK)  llw.  per  square  inch,]  we  shall  base  our  calculations 
upon  this  figure. 

"  AH  of  the  railroads  that  have  replied  to  the  questions  of 
our  circular  of  inquiry  report  that  they  use  iron  rivets,  and 
Uie  contract  locomotive  works  which  have  replied  recommend 
iron  rivets  and  use  them  in  boiler  construction,  unless  steel 
rivets  are  specified.  The  only  objection  which  your  Commit- 
t<!e  has  to  the  use  of  steel  rivets  is  that  there  is  danger  of 
overheating  them  in  the  hands  of  the  rivet  boys  usually  em- 
Iiloyed  for  this  work,  in  which  case  their  strength  is  mate- 
rially diminished.  It  may  be  said  further  that  it  is  usually 
not  difficult  to  obtain  suflicient  shearing  strength  with  iron 
rivets  in  a  well  designed  joint. 

"  From  the  United  States  Government  tests  of  riveted  joints, 
iiade  on  the  Emery  testing  machine  at  the  arsenal  at  Waler- 
lown,  Mass.,  we  find  that  38,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  is  a  fair 
average  value  for  the  shearing  strength  of  rivet  iron  in  riv- 
eted joints.    In  the  tests  of  riveted  joints  made  for  the  Penn- 


sylvania Railroad  at  the  Watertown  arsenal  in  April,  1886, 
and  March,  1887,  the  rivet  iron  showed  an  average  shearing 
strength  of  about  43,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  the  joints  that 
failed  by  shearing.  Of  course,  if  a  particular  kind  of  rivet 
iron  is  used  the  shearing  strength  of  which  is  known  to  be 
greater  or  less  than  38,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  actual 
shearing  strength  of  the  iron  should  be  used  in  profMrtioning 
the  joints  in  which  that  kind  of  iron  is  to  be  used  for  rivets, 
and  if  steel  rivets  are  to  be  used,  a  shearing  strength  of  alMUt 
50.000  lbs.  per  square  inch  may  be  allowed. 

"  Moreover,  the  method  by  which  the  rivet  holes  are  made 
in  the  boiler  plate  also  aCFects  the  tenacity  of  the  net  section 
of  the  metal.  If  the  boles  are  drilled,  or  punched  i  in.  smaller 
than  the  finished  8i7.e  and  reamed,  or  punched  to  size  and  the 
plates  are  annealed  thereafter,  the  net  section  of  the  plate 
shows  increased  tenacity,  the  proportion  of  increase  depend- 
ing on  the  thickness  and  hardness  of  the  plate  and  the  pitch 
of  the  rivet  holes.  If,  however,  the  plates  are  punched  to  size 
and  the  plates  are  not  annealed  after  punching,  there  may  be 
excessive  tenacity,  or  there  may  be  a  deficiency  of  tenacity  in 
the  net  section  of  the  plate.  Punching  alters  the  structure  of 
the  metal  immediately  surrounding  the  hole,  and  makes  the 
net  section  of  plate  non-homogeneous.  This  weakens  the 
net  section  of  plate,  and  the  weakening  thus  produced  may 
mote  than  neutralize  the  excess  in  tenacity  produced  by  the 
grooved  specimen  action. 

"  Your  Committee  recommends  either  that  punched  holes 
shall  be  reamed  or  that  the  plates  containing  them  shall  be 
annealed  alter  punching.  If  this  becomes  the  practice,  there 
will  always  be  excessive  tenacity  in  the  net  section  of  plate. 
The  amount  of  the  excess  cannot  be  determined  without  re- 
course to  experiment,  and  in  deducing  the  dimensions  of  the 
joints  which  we  recommend  to  you,  we  have  not  allowed 
anything  for  this  increase  in  strength. 

"  Moreover,  it  is  our  opinion  that  such  excess  should  not 
be  counted  upon  unless  it  is  shown  to  exist,  and  its  magnitude 
is  determined  by  experiments  upon  joints  which  are  identieal 
in  etery  re»peet  with  those  for  which  allowance  is  to  be  made. 

"  There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  friction  between  the 
adjacent  plates  in  a  riveted  joint,  caused  by  the  longitudinal 
stress  in  the  rivets,  which  stress  is  induced  by  the  method  of 
driving  the  rivets  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  rivets  by 
cooling.  While  the  friction  between  the  plates  is  capable  of 
resisting  or  neutralizing  some  of  the  tension  which  the  joint 
bears,  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  that  it  should  not 
be  considered  as  an  aid  to  the  strength  of  the  joint.  Con- 
cerning this.  Professor  Unwin  says  :  '  English  engineers  en- 
tirely neglect  the  friction  in  estimating  the  strength  of  the 
joint,  the  reasons  assigned  being  that  the  amount  of  tension 
in  the  rivet  is  not  ascertainable,  and  that  vibrations  and  other 
causes  tending  to  slightly  elongate  the  rivet  may,  in  course  of 
time,  destroy  it  altogether. ' 

"  When  rivets  are  driven  in  punched  holes  we  consider  it 
good  practice  to  have  the  smaller  diameter  of  the  holes  come 
together,  because  the  rivet  fills  the  hole  more  completely  than 
it  would  if  the  holes  came  together  in  any  other  way.  and  the 
upsetting  of  the  rivet  tends  to  draw  the  plates  together. 

"  Thoughtful  consideration  will  show  that  with  a  given 
thickness  of  plate  a  decrease  in  the  diameter  of  the  rivet  re- 
quires a  decrease  in  the  pitch,  if  the  j'jint  is  to  be  kept  as 
efl^lcient  as  possible,  and  a  decrease  in  the  diameter  of  the 
rivet  permits  a  decrease  in  the  width  of  the  margin — in  fact, 
it  may  require  a  decrease  in  the  width  of  the  margin  to  make 
it  possible  to  calk  the  joint  permanently. 

"Now,  in  fire-boxes  a  large  margin  is  apt  to  become 
burned  ,  therefore,  in  order  to  keep  the  mai^in  and  the  over- 
lap small,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt  small  nrets  and  a  pitch 
much  smaller  than  the  greatest  pitch  which  can  tte  used  and 
still  have  a  tight  joint  with  plate  of  the  thickness  used. 

"  If  a  joint  is  made  between  plates  of  different  thicknesses, 
the  dimensions  of  the  joint  and  its  efficiency  should  be  calcu- 
lated for  the  thinner  plate." 

The  last  24  pages  of  the  report  are  devoted  to  a  mathemati- 
cal analysis  of  the  strength  of  various  types  of  riveted  joints. 
The  method  pursued  is  to  take  a  joint  of  given  dimensions 
and  ascertain  the  percentage  of  strength  that  it  bears  to  the 
full  plate,  and  then  so  modify  those  dimensions  that  a  higher 
percentage  will  be  obtained.  As  the  first  example,  where 
two  yV  in.  plates  are  brought  together  with  a  lap-joint,  with  a 
single  row  of  1,'j  in.  rivets  spaced  2i  in.  from  centre  to  centre, 
it  is  found  that  the  least  resistance  is  that  opposed  to  shear- 
ing, but  that  this  is  only  41.4  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the 
full  plate.  But  "  if  the  size  of  the  rivet  remain  unchanged, 
the  efiiciency  can  be  increased  by  making  the  pitch  smaller, 
and  when  the  resistance  to  tearing  along  the  net  section  equals 
the  resistance  to  shearing  the  greatest  efficiency  that  can  be 
obtained  by  changing  the  pitch  has  been  reached." 
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This  same  method  is  carried  through  a  large  number  iof 
joints,  the  analysis  naturally  increasing  in  length  and  elabo- 
rateness with  the  increasing  complexity  in  the  design  of  the 
joint.  Without  following  this  woric  out  in  all  of  its  details, 
we  give  the  Committee's  summary  of  the  efUciency  of  a  num- 
ber of  joints  that  are  now  in  actual  serrioe,  the  engravings  of 
which  are  here  reproduced. 
Sketch  Number.  Efflciencies. 

9uidl0 805percent. 

21      77.7       " 

92      86.6       " 

83      77.8 

84      84.6       •• 

96      90.4       " 

27      82. 

In  discussing  the  repurl  on  the  Wear  of  Driving-wheel  Tires, 
Mr.  McConnelTsaid  : 

"  In  onler  to  determine  wliat  effect  higli  speed,  increased 
weight,  and  increased  boiler  pressure  had  on  the  wear  of  the  tire, 
I  have  inspected  some  of  our  locomotives  covering  a  period  of 
20  years.  I  started  in  with  five  16-in.  cylinder,  69-in.  driving- 
wheel,  carrying  140  lbs.  pressure,  time-card  speed  of  22  miles 
an  liour.  After  they  were  worn  out  they  were  rebuilt  with 
17-in.  cylinder,  I.jO  lbs.  of  steam,  and  increased  speed  to  25 
miles.  We  afterward  built  them  18-in.  cylinder,  160  lbs.  press- 
ure and  increased  speed  to  33  miles.  We  have  some  engines 
now  with  180  lbs.  of  steam,  time-card  speed,  41  miles.  The 
16  in.  cylinder,  with  140  lbs.  pressure  had  about  28,000  lbs. 
weight  on  the  driving-wheel,  and  the  average  wear  of  the  tire 
on  this  engine  was  14,722  miles  i)cr  i\  in.  of  wear  ;  with  the 
engine  rebuilt,' steam  pressure  increiised  to  l.^O  lbs.,  speed  25 
miles,  tire  wear  decreased  to  11.092  miles  per  ^'j  ;  with  the 
l«-in.  cylinder,  carrying  about  73,000  ll>s.  weight  on  the  driv- 
ing-wheel, 160  lbs.  of  steam,  10,320  miles  per  -,'j.  These 
same  engines,  when  we  increased  the  speed  to  33  miles,  and 
180  lbs.  I  ressure,  we  got  3928  miles  to  ^\  ;  with  the  engines 
on  the  fast  mail,  the  time  card  speed  41  miles  weighing  107,000 
lbs.,  and  69,000  lbs.  weight  on  the  driving-wheel,  180  lbs.  press- 
ure, the  average  ^ileage  was  6717  per  ^V-  That  shows  the 
effect  of  high  speed,  high  steam  pressure  and  increased  weight 
on  the  driving-wheel.  There  was  a  variety  of  tires — Nashua, 
Union  Steel,  Midvale,  Krupp,  and  others  ;  the  diameter  of  the 
driving-wheel  was  the  same." 

Before  adjournment  the  annual  election  of  officers  was  held, 
with   the  following  result  :  President,   R.  C.  Blackall  ;  First 
Vice-President,  It.  H.  Soulo  ;  Second  Vice-President.  Pulaslii 
Leeds  ;  Secretary,  Angus  Sinclair  ;  Treasurer,  O.  Stewart. 
« 

CONTRIBUTIONS    TO    PRACTICAL    RAILROAD 
INFORMATION. 

Chemistry  Applied  to  Railroads. 

SECOND  SERIES.— CHEMICAL  METHODS. 

XVI.— METHOD  OP  TAKING  COLD  TEST  AND  CHILI>- 
INQ  POINT  OF  OILS  AND  OTHER  LIQUIDS. 

Bt  C.  B.  Dudlkt,  Chemist,  and  F.  N.  Pease,  Assistant 
Chemist,  or  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

(Copyright,  1891,  bj  C.  B.  Dodley  and  F.  N.  Petie.) 

lOl»UUtu*<tfromp<ig4K7.) 

OPEKATION. 

Far  eoltl  U»t,  put  about  1  oz.  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested 
into  a  common  4  oz.  sample  bottle,  and  place  a  short  stout 
thermometer  in  it.  Then  place  tiie  bottle  in  a  situation  where 
the  licjuid  will  become  frozen,  using  for  this  purpose  a  freez- 
ing mixture  if  necessary.  When  the  liquid  has  become  solid 
throughout,  remove  from  the  cold  and  allow  the  liquid  to 
soften,  thoroughly  stirring  and  mixing  it  at  the  same  time,  by 
means  of  the  thermometer,  until  the  mass  will  run  from  one 
end  of  the  bottle  to  the  other.  Now  grasp  the  bottle  by  the 
neck,  having  in  the  same  hand  a  little  waste  or  a  towel,  which 
encloses  the  thermometer,  withdraw  the  thermometer  through 
the  waste,  to  wipe  it  far  enouL'h  to  see  the  mercury,  and  read 
the  temperature.     The  reading  is  the  cold  test  of  the  liquid. 

For  chilling  point,  where  it  is  desired  to  know  whether  the 
liquid  remains  clear  at  any  given  temperature.  Use  the  same 
bottle,  amount  of  liquid,  and  thermometer  as  for  cold  test. 
Expose  the  liquid  to  tne  given  temperature,  ur  a  little  below, 
stir  it  with  the  thermometer  occasionally,  until  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  liquid  becomes  that  desired,  then  allow  to 
stand  for  the  time  specified,  at  the  end  of  which  observe 
whether  the  liquid  remains  transparent  and  free  from  (locks 
or  scales  of  congealed  constituents.    If  so,  it  stands  test. 


For  chilling  point,  where  it  is  desired  to  know  at  what  U^in- 
perature  tlocks  or  scales  of  congealed  constituents  or  more  or 
less  opacity  takes  place.  Use  bottle,  amount  of  liquid,  and 
thermometer  as  liefore.  Expose  to  a  temperature  5'  coMer 
than  that  at  which  the  liquid  is  perfectly  clear  and  free  from 
tlocks  or  scales,  and  allow  the  temperature  to  fall  to  that  of 
the  source  of  cold,  with  constant  watching  and  occasioii.il 
stirring.  Lower  the  source  of  cold  5°  more  and  treat  as 
before.  Proceed  in  this  way  until  opacity  or  flocks  or  scales 
begin  to  show.  The  reading  of  the  thermometer  when  this  is 
the  case  is  the  temperature  sought.  .-  ;-  • 

APPAUATCS  AND  REAGENTS. 

The  4  oz.  sample  bottles  are  readily  obtained  in  the  market. 
The  round  form  is  preferable.  They  are  about  1^  ia.  in  diaiii- 
eler,  and  about  6}  in.  long  over  all. 

The  thermometer  best  adapted  to  cold  tests  are  chemical 
thermometers  with  graduation  engraved  on  the  glass  tube 
and  white  enamel  background  behind  the  mercury  column. 
Since  they  are  used  as  a  stirring  rod  during  the  operation,  in 
a  moderately  viscous  liquid,  they  should  be  made  of  strong,' 
tubing.  Of  course  the  graduation  should  embrace  the  rangf 
of  the  cold  tests  to  be  taken.  Graduation  finer  than  single 
degrees  is  not  necessary.  Fur  taking  chilling  points  speci.il 
thermometers  may  be  obtained  in  the  market,  which  are  su 
made  that  the  mercury  column,  even  at  quite  low  tempera- 
tures, projects  above  the  bottle,  so  as  to  be  easier  read.  The 
same  thermometers  may  of  course  be  used  in  taking  cold  tests, 
provided  they  are  strong  enough  and  long  enough. 

Quite  a  number  of  methods  have  been  proposed  for  obtain 
ing  the  cold  to  be  used  in  taking  cold  tests  and  chilling 
points.  None,  however,  are  apparently  so  simple,  easil}' 
manipulated,  and  expeditious  as  freezing  mixtures.  Three 
cases  are  to  t>e  considered. 

1.  For  eoUl  test.  If  the  cold  test  is  above  35°  F.  use  a  mix- 
ture of  snow  or  pounded  ice  and  water  in  any  suitable  non- 
conducting vessel.  Quite  a  good  sized-vessel  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  snow  or  pounded  ice  works  l>e8t.  The  bottle  with 
oil  and  thermometer  is  plunged  into  the  liquid  and  allowed  to 
remain  until  the  liquid  is  frozen  solid.  For  cold  tests  from 
35°  F.  down  to  zero,  use  a  mixture  of  two  parts  by  weight  of 
snow  or  pounded  ice  and  one  part  of  common  salt.  The  same 
remarks  as  above  in  regard  to  vessel,  plentiful  supply  and 
manipulation  apply.  Ft>r  cold  test  from  zero  F.  to  30°  below 
use  a  mixture  of  three  parts  by  weight  of  crystallized  calcium 
chloride  and  two  parts  of  snow  or  very  finely  pounded  ice. 
The  crystallized  calcium  chloride,  if  obtained  in  the  market, 
should  be  crushed  in  a  mortar  to  pieces  not  larger  than  wheat 
kernels.  For  cold  tests  approaching  the  lower  range  of  the 
above  limit,  the  vessel  should  be  non-conducting  and  should 
be  cooled  to  32'  F.  before  putting  in  the  calcium  chloride 
and  ice.  The  crystallized  calcium  chloride  may  be  bought 
in  the  market,  but  the  following  method  gives  a  very  cheap 
and  efilcient  article  from  materials  always  at  hand  in  every 
good  laboratory — viz. :  Put  about  a  pound  of  pulverized  car- 
bonate of  lime— marble  dust  works  best— into  a  casserole  hold- 
ing three  pints  or  two  quarts,  and  pour  concentrated  commer- 
cial hydrochloric  acid  on  it,  little  at  a  time.  A  neutral  solu- 
tion of  calcium  chloride  is  formed  very  quickly,  after  each 
additijD  of  acid,  and  in  a  short  time  the  mass  becomes  wet 
enough  to  be  stirred  to  facilitate  the  action.  Proceed  with 
the  addition  of  the  acid  until  nearly  all  the  marble  dust  is  dis- 
solved, taking  care  to  avoid  an  excess  of  acid.  Pouring  the 
acid  on  to  the  marble  dust,  instead  of  adding  the  duet  to  ihe 
acid,  avoids  the  suffocating  fumes  of  IICl,  which  are  sure  to 
be  given  off  if  the  latter  procedure  is  followed.  After  the 
last  addition  of  acid  filter  into  any  convenient  metal  vessel 
whose  weight  is  known,  then  boil  until  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
put  on  a  watch  glass,  and  cooled  by  placing  tlie  glass  on  ii 
lump  of  ice,  becomes  solid  mo<lerateIy  quickly,  then  cool  by 
placi  ig  the  ves.sel  in  another  vessel  containing  ice  and  water. 
As  the  temperature  falls,  the  calcium  chloride  should  be  stirred 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  compact  mass  not  easy  to  break 
up.  If  tlie  operation  is  properly  performed,  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  calcium  chloride  reaches  40'  F.  or  a  little  be- 
low, the  material  in  the  metal  vessel  will  be  a  more  or  less 
mushy  mass  of  crystals  of  calcium  chloride.  Remove  now 
the  metal  vessel  from  the  ice-water,  wipe  it  dry  on  the  outside, 
and  weigh  to  determine  the  amount  of  calcium  chloride. 
Wrap  the  bottom  and  sides  of  this  vessel  well  with  towels  or 
other  non-conducting  material,  and  then  for  every  three  parts 
of  calcium  chloride  add  two  parts  of  snow  or  finely  pounded 
ice,  and  stir  tlioroughly.  After  a  minute  or  two  the  material 
to  be  tested  can  be  placed  in  the  liquid,  and  the  whole  thing 
should  then  be  covered  to  prevent  accefs  of  heat. 

2.  For  chilling  point,  when  it  is  desired  to  know  whether  a 
liquid  remains  clear  at  any  given  temperature.    Temperatures 
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from  any  one  at  which  the  liquid  to  be  tested  is  clear  down 
to  33°  F.  are  easily  obtained.  Put  a  gallon  of  water  in  a 
bticket  made  of  wood  or  indurated  fibre,  and  add  warm  or 
colder  water  or  ice,  as  the  case  may  require,  until  the  desired 
tt-mperature  is  obtained,  then  add  the  bottles  of  liquid  to  be 
tested,  taking  care  to  Iseep  the  water  the  required  temperature 
during  the  cooling  of  the  liquids  in  the  bottles  by  the  proper 
ailditions.  Temperatures  from  82°  down  to  zero  F.  majr  also 
he  easily  obtained.  To  a  gallon  of  water  in  a  bucket  of  wood 
or  indurated  fibre  add,  15  lbs.  of  cracked  ice.  Stir  thoroughly 
with  a  wooden  stick,  and  when  the  temperature  has  reached 
Si  F.  or  thereabouts,  add,  with  continued  stirring,  dry  com- 
mon salt,  sufficient  to  produce  the  temperature  desired.  Ap- 
proximiitely  each  quarter  pound  of  salt  added  will  lower  the 
temperature  under  the  conditions  given  above  2°  F.,  until 
al)Out  10"  is  reached,  when  twice  the  quantity  must  be  added 
to  bring  the  temperature  down  2°.  As  the  usual  specified 
temperatures  at  which  chilling  points  are  observed  are  32°, 
20  ,  10°,  and  zero  F.,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  these  tpmper- 
atures  may  be  obtained  as  follows  :— 32°  F.:  into  a  wooden  or 
indurated  fibre  bucket  put  1  gall,  of  water,  and  any  conven- 
ient amount  of  ice,  provided  only  sufficient  is  used.  20°  F.: 
1  gall,  of  water,  15  lbs.  of  cracked  ice,  and  1^  lbs.  of  dry  com- 
mon salt.  10°  F. :  1  gall,  of  water,  15  lbs.  of  cracked  ice, 
and  3  lbs.  of  dry  common  salt.  Zero  F. :  i  gall,  of  water, 
l.'i  lbs.  of  cracked  ice,  and  5  lbs.  of  dry  common  salt.  A  little 
experience  will  enable  the  temperatures  desired  to  be  reason- 
ably well  controlled.  Of  course  the  melting  of  the  ice  con- 
tiDually  dilutes  the  salt  solution,  and  if  fairly  constant  tem- 
perature for  some  time  is  desired,  occasional  small  additions 
of  salt  will  be  needed.  For  temperatures  below  zero  P.. 
crystallized  calcium  chloride  may  t>e  used  in  place  of  com- 
mon salt.  So  much  depends  on  the  amounts  of  the  materials 
used,  and  especially  when  dealing  with  such  low  tempera- 
lures,  on  the  appliances,  and  the  protection  given  to  the  vessels 
in  which  the  cold  is  produced,  that  it  is  perhaps  hardly  wise 
to  try  to  give  proportions.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
3  lbs.  of  finely  crushed  ice,  and  2  lbs.  of  crystallized  calcium 
oldoride  in  a  properly  cooled  and  protected  vessel,  will  give 
10°  below  zero  F.,  and  3  lbs.  of  finely  crushed  ice,  and  3}  of 
crystallized  calcium  chloride  under  the  same  conditions,  will 
give  20°  below  zero  F.  A  few  experiments  are  worth  more 
than  a  good  many  directions,  and  the  principles  involved 
seem  perfectly  clear. 

3.  For  chilling  point,  when  it  is  desired  to  know  at  what 
temperature  Hocks  or  scales  of  congealed  constituents  of  more 
or  less  opacity  takes  place.  Use  the  way  of  obtaining  the 
desired  temperatures  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
except  that  m  going  down  the  scale  temperatures  5'  apart  are 
produced  by  the  proper  mixtures,  and  used  as  described  under 
"  operations."  .... 

CALCULATIONS.  .  '      "  -l  "    '."!■ 

The  figures  involved  in  this  method  are  simply  readings  of 
thermometers,  no  calculations  being  necessary. 

"       -        -  NOTES  AND  PKECAUTION8.    ■ 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  method,  so  far  as  cold  test  is 
concerned,  consists  practically  in  freezing  the  liquid  to  be 
tested,  and  then  taking  the  temperature  of  the  thawing, 
mushy  mass,  when  it  will  just  flow  from  one  end  of  the  bottle 
to  the  other.  It  is  quite  well  known  that  other  characteris- 
tics of  the  cooling  of  liquids  have  been  made  use  of  as  cold  test, 
also  other  methods  of  manipulation  have  been  prescribed. 
For  example,  the  temperature  at  which  flocks  of  congealed 
constituents  begin  to  separate  has  been  called  the  cold  test  of 
a  liquid  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  liquid  has  been  said  to  stand 
cold  test  if  it  remained  perfectly  clear  at  any  given  tempera- 
ture. Still  further  the  cold  test  of  a  liquid  was  formerly 
taken  by  putting  an  ounce  or  so  in  a  bottle,  as  described 
above,  hanging  a  thermometer  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  then 
exposing  the  whole  thing  to  cold  without  agitation,  and  ob- 
serving the  temperature  at  which  the  last  part  of  the  liquid  or 
that  immediately  surrounding  the  thermometer  became  con- 
tr^aled.  In  view  of  this  diversity  of  practice  the  distinctions 
given  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  method  seem  desirable. 

It  is  well  known  that  most  liquids  whose  cold  test  is  desired 
contain  constituents  which  congeal  at  difl'erent  temperatures  ; 
in  other  woids,  they  are  not  homogeneous.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  when  liquids  made  up  of  constituents  which 
congeal  at  different  temperatures  are  exposed  to  the  slow 
action  of  cold,  the  constituents  of  highest  congealing  point 
solidify  first,  next  to  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  provided  the 
liquid  is  left  undisturbed,  and  a  little  later,  if  the  source  of 
cold  Js  low  enough,  constituents  of  lower  congealing  ()oint 
solidify,  and  so  on  gradually  forcing  to  the  centre  of  the  bottle 
those  constituents  which  have  the  lowest  congealing  point. 


Furthermore,  it  is  well  known  that  the  separation  of  constitu- 
ents of  different  congealing  points,  as  described  above,  is 
affected  by  the  rate  at  which  the  cold  penetrates  the  mass  of 
liquid.  If  the  rate  is  very  slow,  that  portion  of  tlie  liquid 
around  the  thermometer  which  congeals  last  will  show  a  much 
lower  figure  for  cold  test  than  if  tlie  rate  of  cooling  is  more 
rapid.  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  evident  that  the  method 
formerly  in  use — viz.,  observing  the  temperature  at  which 
that  part  of  the  liquid  around  the  thermometer,  as  above  de- 
scrilied,  congealed — did  not  give  the  cold  test  of  the  whole 
liquid,  but  of  that  constituent  which  congealed  at  the  lowest 
temperature,  and  that  the  figure  obtained  was  a  function  of 
the  rate  of  cooling.  It  is  believed  that  the  method  described 
above  obviates  these  difficulties,  and  that  with  some  experi- 
ence and  sufl3cient  care  in  the  manipulation,  duplicate  results 
can  be  obtained  on  the  same  sample,  which  will  agree  within 
2'  or  3°. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  directions  require  stirring  and  mix- 
ing of  the  liquid,  both  in  taking  cold  test  and  chilling  points. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  enable  the  cold  test  or  chilling  point 
of  the  whole  liquid  to  be  obtained,  rather  than  that  of  constit- 
uents of  it,  as  explained  above.  Moreover,  without  stirring 
and  mixing,  the  whole  mass  would  not  be  of  the  same  tem- 
perature, since  the  thawing  or  access  of  heat  in  taking  cold 
test  proceeds  from  the  outside  toward  the  centre.  It  is,  of 
course,  recognized  that  the  chilling  point  is  affected  by  the 
agitation  of  the  liquid  during  cooling  ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
probable  flocks  or  scales  separate  at  a  little  higher  tempera- 
ture with  agitation  of  the  liquid  than  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
perfectly  quiet.  No  practical  method  of  getting  the  whole  of 
the  liquid  cooled  to  the  same  temperature  within  reasonable 
time  is  known,  however,  except  to  stir  and  mix,  and  since  the 
manipulation  is  prescribed,  no  unfairness  results.  It  may  be 
queried  whether  the  amount  of  stirring  does  not  have  an  in- 
fluence, but  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  if  a  liquid  is 
close  to  the  margin,  any  stirring  will  be  sufScient  to  cause 
flocks  or  scales  to  separate,  while  if  the  limit  is  somewhat 
wide,  considerable  stirring  will  not  bring  turbidity. 

With  proper  appliances  a  very  large  number  of  cold  tests 
can  be  made  in  a  day.  Also  chilling  points  to  see  if  the  liquid 
remains  clear  at  any  specified  tcmp«rature,  require  no  very 
elaborate  manipulation.  Chilling  points  to  see  at  what  tem- 
perature turbidity  begins  are  much  slower,  since  they  require 
constant  watching  and  manipulation. 


PERSONALS. 


Mr.  W.  J.  McLean  has  been  appointed  District  Passenger 
Agent  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  liailroad,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  III. 

Mr.  W.  II.  IlARnisoN  has  been  appointed  District  Passenger 
Agent  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at 
No.  220  Fourth  Street.  Des  Moines,  la. 

Mr.  M.  n.  BonuEER  has  been  appointed  District  Passenger 
Agent  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  No.  168  Griswold  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Williams  has  been  appointed  Purchasing  Agent 
and  Storekeeper  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road Company.  He  will  have  immediate  charge  of  all  pur- 
chases and  distribution  of  supplies,  with  headquarters  at 
Palestine,  Tex. 


,    PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis.— At  the  meeting  of  June  5 
Mr.  Bryan  stated  that  a  meeting  of  the  local  membership  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  had  been  held, 
the  unanimous  sentiment  of  which  was,  that  arrangements  be 
made  to  invite  the  Association  to  hold  its  spring  meeting  of 
1896  in  St.  Louis,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  movement 
would  be  strengthened  by  being  endorsed  by  the  Engineers' 
Club  of  St.  Louis.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Moore,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  Executive  Committee  extend,  on  behalf  of  the  Engi- 
neers' Club  of  St  Louis,  an  invitation  to  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  to  hold  their  spring  meeting  of  1896 
in  St.  Ijouis. 


American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.— The  spring 
meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  from  June 
25-28  inclusive,  with  headquarters  at  the  Russell  House.  The 
following  professional  papers  were  presented  :  The  Old  and 
the  New,  by  RolxTt  Allison  ;  A  New  Form  of  Sterilizer,  by 
A.  M.  Goodale  ;  A  Portable  Disinfecting  Plant,  by  W.  H.  Fran- 
cis ;  The  Strength  of  Iron    as    Affected   by  Tensile    Stress 
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while  Hot,  by  De  Volson  Wood  ;  The  Effect  of  Lcngtii  of 
Specimen  on  the  Percentage  of  Ductility,  (ly  It.  C  Ciirpenter  : 
A  T-Square  and  Its  Mountings,  by  W.  A.  Gabriel  ;  ElHciency 
of  Boilers,  by  F.  W.  Dean  ;  Force  Required  and  Work  Per- 
formed in  Driving  and  Pulling  Out  Wire  Nails,  by  U.  C.  Car- 
penter ;  New  Forms  of  Friction  Brakes,  by  W.  F.  M.  Goss  ; 
A  H.P.  Planimetre.  by  E.  T.  Willis  ;  A  Coal  Calorimetre,  by 
R.  C.  Carpenter  ;  Tests  to  Show  the  Distribution  of  Moisture 
in  Steam  when  Flowing  in  a  Horizontal  Pipe,  by  D.  8.  Jacobus  ; 
Analysis  of  the  Tremont  Turbine,  by  DeVolson  Wood  ;  Rust- 
less Coatings  for  Iron  and  Steel  (third  paper),  by  Matthew  P. 
Wood  ;  A  Piece-Rate  System,  by  F.  W.  Taylor  :  The  Down 
Draught  Furnace  for  Steam  Boilers,  by  William  H.  Bryan  ;  A 


been  used,  and  the  makers  report  large  orders  received,  al- 
though it  has  been  in  the  market  but  a  short  time. 


DRILL  GRIP-SOCKET. 


Tuts  grip-socket  is  designed  to  hold  and  drive  taper  shnnk 
drills  and  other  tools.  A  groove  which  is  an  arc  of  a  true  cir- 
cle is  milled  in  the  shank  of  the  drill  or  tool,  as  shown  in  the 
sectional  illustration,  a  key  let  into  the  body  of  the  socket  I'ls 
into  tlie  groove,  and  is  locked  securely  in  place  by  a  turn  of 
the  revolving  internally  eccentrically  counter-bored  collar. 

After  the  key  is  locked  it  is  impossible  for  the  tool  to  slip  in 
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Sockets  as  turned  oct  bv  the  pactobi  rbadt  pob  c»b. 
DRILL  ORIP-SOCKET. 


Tilfi  PKNBKRTUr  URBASE- 


New  Shaft  Governor,  by  E.  T. 
Armstrong  ;  A  Melhotl  of  Pro- 
portioning the  Cylinders  of 
(Compound  Engines,  by  E.  C. 
Kna^p  ;  Expansion  Bearings 
for  Bridge  Superstructures,  by 
•   -  ■  -'■  "     George  S.  Morison  ;    Tests  of 

the  Experimental  Engine  of  Sibley  College,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. l)y  U.  C.  Carpenter  ;  Tests  of  a  t-'ombined  Electric  Light 
ami  Electric  Railway  Station,  by  D.  C.  Jackson  ;  Pipe  Cover- 
ing Tests,  by  George  M.  Brill. 

With  the  reports  of  professional  committees  at  the  Wednes- 
day morning  session  there  was  presented  and  discussed  two 
papers  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Keep,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  memljer  of  the 
Society,  contributed  as  monographs  upon  subjects  forming 
part  of  the  work  of  the  committee  of  the  Society  upon  Stand- 
ard .Methods  of  Tests  and  Testing  Materials.  One  is  entitled 
Transverse  Strength  of  Cast  Iron,  and  the  other  is  entitled 
Keep's  (Pooling  Curves,  and  the  Molecular  Changes  in  Metals 
due  to  Varying  Temperatures.  The  social  features  of  the 
meeting  consisted  of  an  excursion  to  Belle  Isle  Park  and  a 
drive  around  the  same,  a  lunch  on  the  roof  garden  of  the  new 
(;iiamber  of  Commerce  Building,  a  full-dress  reception  at  the 
Detroit  Club,  and  a  trip  to  Lake  St.  Clair  and  the  St.  Clair 
River,  with  a  flsh  supper  at  the  St.  Clair  Flats. 


Manufactures. 


PENBERTHY  GREASE  CUP.    .. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  new  grease  cup,  which  has  reocnily 
been  brought  out  by  the  Penberthy  Inje<'tor  Company,  of  Dr- 
troit,  Mich.,  is,  first,  that  the  body  consists  of  a  glass  cylinder 
surrounded  and  protected  by  an  outer  brass  shell  with  openings 
on  four  sides,  through  which  the  user  can  see  at  a  glance  the 
amount  of  grease  or  "  dope"  in  the  cup,  and  know  when  to 
refill  it,  so  that  the  journal  where  it  is  used  neyer  need  be  dry 
unless  through  carelessness.  The  plunger  by  which  the  grease 
is  forced  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  cup  is  made  of  a  heavy 
rublx^r  washer,  protected  on  both  sides  by  a  brass  disk,  the 
wliole  being  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  stem  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  stem  revolves  without  turning  the  washer  or  disks, 
and  at  the  same  time  no  grease  can  psuss  up  through  the  centre 
of  the  washer.  The  cover  never  needs  to  be  removed  from  the 
cup,  as  the  iMxly  of  the  cup  is  screwed  on  to  the  shank  and  is 
remove<l  from  the  shank  to  be  refilled  ;  therefore  there  is  no 
chance  for  any  of  the  parts  to  be  lost  or  mislaid  when  the  cup 
ia  being  tille<l.     This  cup  ha.s  met  with  much  favor  when  it  has 


the  socket  or  to  l)c  pulletl  out  until  the  collar  is  turned  tiack 
again  to  release  the  key.  The  end  of  the  collar  is  bevelled, 
and  a  plain  index  mark  on  it  and  on  the  Ixxly  of  the  socket 
shows  when  the  key  is  released. 

Drills  or  tools  that  have  bad  the  tangs  on  the  shanks  twisteil 
oiT  can  be  used  in  these  grip  sockets  successfully,  and  in  thiv 
way  the  cost  of  the  sockets  can  be  saved  many  times  annually. 
Boiing  bars  for  under  cutting  can  be  U8e<l  without  any  dan^)  i 
of  their  pulling  out  of  the  sockets,  and  the  labor  and  expense 
of  turning  over  heavy  pieces  saved. 


THE  BROWNLEY  DOUBLE-TUBE  INJECTOR. 

Thk  engravings  given  herewith  show  the  external  appear- 
ance and  the  section  of  the  Brownley  double-tube  injector 
that  has  recently  been  placed  upon  the  market  by  E.  F.  Keat- 
ing, of  455  Water  Street.  New  York.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
injector  is  that  it  is  double-tubed  and  valveless,  and  that  il 
will  work  under  any  steam  pressure  ranging  from  15  lbs.  to 
•350  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  this,  too,  without  any  regulation 


THE  BHOWNLKlf    DODBLE-TUBE  INJBuTOK. 

and  without  breaking.  It  is  also  claimed  that  it  will  lift  the 
feed-water  .S  ft.  when  the  temperature  is  156°  F.,  and  that  it 
will  raise  it  22  ft.  when  the  temperature  is  130°. 

As  will  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  engravings  the 
device  is  a  very  simple  one.     Tiie  steam  inlet  is  one  size 
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smaller  than  Ihe  suction  or  the  delivery,  which  is  saiU  to  give 
very  economical  results  in  the  consumption  of  steam.  For 
starling  the  injector  it  is  merely  necessary  to  open  the  steam 
cock,  when  water  will  appear  at  the  overBow  ;  the  cock  is 
tlien  turned  by  means  of  the  lever  shown,  when  the  water 
will  be  fed  into  the  boiler.  No  variation  of  steam  pressure  at 
any  point  from  350  lbs.  down  to  6  lbs.  will  cause  any  loss  of 
wuter  at  the  oveiQow.  A  test  lias  been  made  in  which  the 
foreman  of  the  JIanhattan  Elevated  Railroad  found  that  the 
Brownley  would  throw  about  33  per  cent,  more  water  than 
the  standard  injector.  The  simplicity  is  such  that  the  makers 
aswrt  that  any  mechanic  can  take  one  apart  and  put  it  to- 
getlier  in  five  minutes. 

The  injector  for  locomotive  purposes  is  slightly  varied  from 
till'  ordinary  one  in  form,  so  that  it  can  be  put  on  where  others 
h:ive  been  previously  used,  and  is  so  constructed  that  no  jar- 
ritii,'  or  shaking  to  which  it  may  be  subjected  while  running 
will  cause  it  to  break. 


Recent  Patents. 


,     -.  ■    ■■    ■  i  .     ,       -   .■  ;     •■ 

CHfeCK-VALVB. 

Taylor  W.  IIeintzelman,  of  Sacramento,  Cal.,  has  patentetl 
the  two  forms  of  check-valves  sliown  by  figs.  1  and  2.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  each  case  there  is  a  valve  inside  of  the 
boiler  which  will  close  and  prevent  the  escape  of  hot  water 


HKINTZELMAN'S  CHKCK-VALVK.  ■ 

and  steam  in  case  the  valve  Is  knocked  off  by  accident.  The 
••onstruclion  of  these  valves  will  l»e  apparent  from  the  engrav- 
ings without  description.  The  patenU  are  numl)ered  537,038 
iind  5:{8,8:J1,  and  are  dated  April  9  and  May  7  respectively. 

STEAM    SEPARATOR.  -  -.. 

An  inventor  with  the  aliterative  name  of  Jules  John  Joseph 
l>('  Hycke,  of  Brooklj-n,  N.  Y.,  has  patented  the  arrangement 
sliown  by  fig.  3.  This  represents  a  section  of  an  ordinary 
locomotive  dome  and  steam  space  over  the  fire  box.  B  is  the 
ilirottle-valve  of  the  ordinary  construction,  li  the  dry-pipe, 
wliieli  projects  upward  inside  of  an  enlarged  vertical  pipe,  V, 
iind  which  has  an  annular  space,  C  ,  between  the  two.  A'  is  a 
•letlector  with  conical  wings,  and  which  is  held  in  a  fixed 
r>osition  by  the  shaft  E^  and  a  stop,  c.  C-  is  an  extension 
"f  '',  which  communicates  with  the  annular  space  C  and  (", 
I  valve  which  is  opened  and  closet!  by  Ihe  bell-crank  F,  rod  //. 
and  throttle-stem  G'.  which  is  operated  by  a  throttle  lercr  of 
ilie  usual  kind.  C  is  a  check-valve  attached  to  the  end  of 
[lie  pipe  C*  to  prevent  water  and  steam  from  flowing  into  C, 
•lut  which  opens  whenever  the  pressure  in  the  annular  space 
'  '  exceeds  that  in  the  steam  space  above  the  surface  of  the 
filter. 

The  operation  is  as  follows  :  The  steam  enters  the  dry  pipe 
I'lrough  the  throttle  in  the  usual  way.  In  passing  downward 
ill  the  pipe  C  it  encounters  the  helical  wings  E\  which  gives 
'  "■  steam  a  rotary  movement,  and  the  centrifugal  force  carries 
Uic  heavier  particles  of  water  outward,  so  that  they  are 
'Tought  in  coutiict  with  the  inner  surface  of  (',  and  then  pass 
"lownwurd  and  are  draineti  off  through  the  pipe  C". 

Tlie  patent  is  dated  May  28,  and  is  number  5.39,859. 


COMBINED  TUBULAR  BOILER  AND  SUPERIIEATER. 

In  the  American  Engineer  for  February  of  this  year 
(p.  89)  a  description  was  given  of  Schmidt's  boiler,  and  of 
some  remarkable  results  which  were  attained  in  tests  made 


HEINTZKLMAN'8  CHKCK-VALVK. 

with  it  in  Germany.  In  our  issue  for  April,  p.  192,  extracts 
from  a  patent  taken  out  by  him  were  published.  Anothei 
patent  has  just  Iteen  issued  to  him,  in  which  be  describes 


:•.;•;..      1>»  UVCKik'S  8TBAM   SEPARATOR. 

some  impr.)vemcnt8  in  his  invention.  Notwithstanding  the 
length  of  this  description,  our  readers,  we  think,  will  be  re- 
paid for  reading  it  carefully  : 

"  Before  entering  into  the  details  of  the  mode  of  construc- 
tion of  my  improved  combination  shown  in  the  drawing 
(fig.  4),  I  think  it  necessary  to  give  some  preliminary  state- 
ments and  explanations,  in  order  to  render  the  idea  of  the 
invention  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible. 

"  If  steam  is  to  be  superheated  to  a  temperature  of  abQut 
300°,  the  beating  gases  should  have,  as  is  well  known,  a  tem- 
perature of  at  least  from  500*  to  600°.  The  said  former  tem- 
perature will  be  reached  best  by  arranging  the  supei heater 
above  the  steam  generator,  and  exposing  it  to  the  furnace 
gases  of  the  same  ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  arranging  tlie  super- 
heater behind  the  steam  generator  with  regard  to  the  direction 
of  the  furnace  gases  of  the  latter,  and  exposing  it  to  a  7x>ne  of 
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Biiid  gases,  in  which  tlie  temperature  amounts  to  about  600'. 
The  flre  gases  need  thus  l)e  cooled  down  by  the  Iwiler  {tToper 
but  to  alwut  60<l°,  while  generally,  in  a  steam  generator  with- 
out superheater  an  exhaust  of  the  heat  down  to  250'  is  re- 
quiretl.  As  is  well  known,  however,  the  greatest  part  of 
steam  is  generated  in  the  fore  part  of  a  boiler,  the  remaining 
part,  that  is  generatetl  by  exhausting  the  heat  from  6<Kt "  down 
to  250°,  l)eing  of  but  small  quantity,  and  necessitating  com- 
paratively large  heating  surfaces.  Extended  trials  made  with 
locomotive  engines  have  proved  that  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  of  the  steam  is  generated  in  the  small  part  sur- 
rounding the  flre- box.  It  results  from  this  that  when  arrang- 
ing a  superheater  for  temperatures  of  about  300°  above  or  be- 
hind a  steam  generator,  the  latter  not  only  may  have  a  com- 
paratively small  heating  surface,  but  should  have  such  a  one  ; 
and  it  will  be  seen,  further,  that  such  boiler  with  superheater 
will  yield  at  least  the  same  effect  as  a  largei  boiler  that  con- 
sumes a  like  quantity  of  fuel,  since  the  furnace  gases  of  both 
boilers  are  exhaustecl  in  like  degree— 1.«.,  are  escaping  into 
the  smoke-stack  with  the  like  low  temperature.  Owing  to 
these  facts,  now,  the  boiler  or  generator  employed  in  my  im- 
proved combination  is  composed  of  colls  or  coiled  pipes. 
These  latter  offer,  in  themselves,  certain  advantages  for  every 
boiler  plant.  They  could,  however,  not  be  employed  in  a 
more  extensive  degree,  especially  for  large  plants,  as  there 
arise  in  the  practical  U!)e  of  them  serious  drawbacks  dilHcult 
to  be  overcome,  as  will  l)c  shown  in  the  following. 

The  main  point  to  lie  considered  in  the  use  of  coiled  pipes 
as  steam  generators  consists  in  the  rapid  circulation  of  the 
water  or  of  the  mixture  of  water  and  steam  within  the  coil. 
Such  circulation  is  indispensably  requisite.  The  Siime  is  con- 
siderably hindered  or  delayed,  however,  by  the  great  friction 
arising  between  the  water  and  the  inner  walls  of  the  pipes, 
especially  if  the  latter  are  of  a  somewhat  great  length  and  of 
but  small  inner  section.  This  disadvantage  could  be  over- 
come, seemingly,  by  using  pipes  with  larger  section.  This 
section,  however,  necessitates  dimensions  of  such  size  that  it 
Is  nearly  impossible  to  liend  such  pipes.  A  perfect  change, 
however,  in  all  these  circumstances  occurs,  if  the  tubular 
boiler  with  coiled  pipes  is  combined  with  a  superheater. 
There  is  no  necessity  any  more  for  providing  so  large  a  heat- 
ing surface  for  properly  exhausting  the  heat  of  the  tire  or 
furnace  gases,  but  a  boiler  of  but  the  fifth  or  sixth  size  with 
coils  of  l)ut  small  .section  will  be  sufflcient  for  delivering  the 
desired  effect,  even  if  a  larger  numlx-r  of  H  Ps.  is  required. 
The  heat  of  the  (ire  need  not  lie  cooled  by  the  heating  sur- 
faces of  the  boiler  proper  down  to  250°,  as  this  is  [lerformed 
by  the  superheater  ;  and  the  generation  of  steam  will  be  a 
regular  one  and  free  of  shocks,  as  the  circulation  of  the  water, 
or  of  the  mixture  of  water  and  steam  respectively,  within  the 
short  coil  with  its  small  section  is  a  very  active  one.  The 
l»est  effect,  however,  of  the  combination  of  a  tubular  boiler 
(with  coiled  pipes)  with  a  superheater  is  attained  by  arrang- 
ing a  reservoir  between  the  boiler  coil  and  the  superheating 
cod,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  water  and  steam.  I  have 
represented  this  arrangement  in  the  accompanying  drawings 
(tig.  4),  in  which  is  shown  a  vertical  section  through  the 
tubulous  boiler,  the  superheater,  and  the  said  reservoir. 

"  The  coil  a  of  the  tubulous  boiler,  which  is  heated  from 
■  the  furnace  b,  is  connected  by  its  two  ends  a  k'  with  the 
reservoir  C,  coil  end  n'  terminating  into  the  lower  compart- 
ment of  the  reservoir  by  the  mediation  of  a  bent  tube  «'  ex- 
tending upward  within  said  compartment  ;  coil  end  «'  teruu- 
nating  into  the  upper  compartment  of  the  reservoir  by  the 
mediation  of  a  bent  tube  k'  likewise  extending  upward  within 
that  respective  compartment.  The  further  details  of  the  res- 
ervoir will  be  more  fully  described  hereinafter. 

"  The  uppermost  portion  of  the  reservoir  forms  a  steam 
dome,  and  the  saturated  steam  is  led  from  that  dome  by  the 
mediation  of  pipe  iV  into  the  superheating  coil  */,  from  which 
the  superheated  steam  is  led  away  by  pipe  d'.  The  feed- 
water  for  the  boiler,  or  for  coil  <i  respectively,  enters  the  latter 
through  the  pipes  a'  <i',  and  leaves  the  coil,  after  being  heated 
and  partly  turned  into  steam  within  the  same,  by  the  pipes 
«'  «'.  Tl»e  mixture  of  water  and  steam  separates  within  the 
upper  compartment  of  the  reservoir  C,  the  steam  collecting 
within  the  dome,  the  boiling  water  mixing  with  the  feed- 
water  and  heating  the  same. 

"  The  superheater  consists  of  a  number  of  superposed  flat 
horizontal  coils,  which  are  connected  with  each  other  to  a 
continuous  passage.  This  connection  of  the  coils,  however, 
is  made  in  such  a  way  that  two  divisions  are  formed  out  of 
them  ;  the  first  division,  next  to  the  boiler-coil,  being  passed 
by  the  steam  in  a  direction  like  that  of  tlie  furnace  gases  ; 
the  otiier  division  being  passed  by  the  steam  in  the  opposite 
direction— tliat  is  to  say,  opposite  to  the  direction  of  the  fur- 
nace gaaes.    Both  divisions  arc  connected  by  the  bent  tube  cP. 


The  said  superheating  coils  are  arranged  in  the  annular  ^pace 
between  the  outer  wall  e  and  the  inner  wall  «'.  The  furnace 
gases  coming  from  the  fireplace  b  are  led  through  the  said 
space,  and  leave  the  whole  apparatus  at  /.  It  will  W  s«en 
now  that  the  circulation  of  the  water,  or  of  the  mixture  of 
water  and  steam  respectively,  within  the  boiler  coll  will  liea 
very  intense  one,  as,  first,  the  said  coil  is  but  short,  ami  has 
but  a  small  section  ;  and  as,  second,  the  contents  of  coil  n 
are  constantly  under  the  pressure  of  the  water  column  witlijn 
the  lower  compartment  of  reservoir  C.  The  generation  of 
steam  is,  therefore,  a  very  intense  and  rapid  one,  as  wt-ll  as 
free  of  shocks,  and  the  steam  then  enters  the  supcrhcatiDg 
coils  without  the  least  addition  of  water,  as  the  latter  is  jicr- 
fectly  kept  back  by  the  reservoir.  The  water  now  circul-ites 
again  and  again  through  the  boiler  coil,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  water  within  reservoir  C  is  heated  to  a  high  degree  of 
temperature.  This  circulation  will,  as  a  matter  of  course  l« 
the  more  active  the  greater  the  difference  in  pressure  between 
the  water  column  within  tlie  lower  compartment  of  the  re-er- 
voir,  and  the  water  and  steam  column  within  the  boiler  c  >il ; 
and,  further,  the  less  the  resistance  offered  by  the  fridion 
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between  the  said  water  and  steam  column  and  the  in"''' 
walls  of  the  boiler  coil.  It  results  herefrom  that  the  wliole 
of  the  water  contained  within,  or  entering,  the  said  boiler 
coil  cannot  be  turned  into  steam  at  so  rapid  a  circulation,  .ml 
it  liecomes  thus  necessary  to  provide  the  reservoir  C  for  s(  i  ;i 
rating  both  parts  of  the  water  and  steam  mixture  leaving'  ;!ie 
boiler  coil,  as  but  the  steam  can  be  permitted  to  enter  ilie 
superheating  coil,  while  the  hot  water  must  remain. 

"  Concerning  now  the  special  construction  of  the  reservoir, 
the  latter  is  divided  into  two  superposed  compartments  by  a 
horizontal  plate  C  having  secured  to  it  a  vertical  tube  n  ex- 
tending downward  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  bottom  /-'*. 
The  vertical  tul)e  n^  communicating  with  end  a'  of  the  boiler 
coil  is  arranged  in  the  same  compiirtment  of  the  reservoir, 
ami  extends  upward  to  the  neighborhootl  of  plate  C  afore- 
mentioned. The  purpose  of  this  arrangement  is  to  separate 
and  precipitate  sediments  and  the  like  contained  in  the  fiol- 
water,  for  preventing  the  boiler  coil  from  becoming  incriis 
tated.  The  feedwater  enters  the  upper  part  of  the  reservoir 
through  the  funnel  A,  and  the  sediments  separated  by  tlie 
heating  of  the  water  flow,  togetlier  with  the  latter,  down  into 
the  under  compartment  of  the  reservoir  through  tube  .7- 
The  water,  then,  in  order  to  enter  the  opening  of  tube  rt^  flo"« 
upward  again,  while  the  sediments  remain  back  and  precipi- 
tate on  the  l)ottom  C.  . 

"  The  uppermost  part  of  the  vertical  boiler  coil  a,  or  tli:U 
part  situated  between  the  coil  a  proper  and  the  pipe  a^  is 
formed  to  a  horizontal  coil  a*,  the  purpose  of  which  is  tfl 
break  the  intense  heat  discharged  by  the  fire,  so  that  tlio 
superheater  is  prevented  thereby  from  l)ecoming  pervious." 

Mr.  Wilhelm  Schmidt,  of  Wilhelmshr.he,  Germany,  is  tlie 
inventor,  and  his  patent  is  dated  May  28,  1895,  and  numbertnl 
539,827. 
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Aeronautics. 


Under  this  heading  we  shall  hereafter  publish  all  matter 
relating  to  the  interesting  subject  of  Aerial  Navigation,  a 
branch  of  engineering  which  is  rapidly  Increasing  in  general 
interest.  Mr.  O.  Chanute,  C.E.,  of  Chicago,  has  consented  to 
act  iw)  Associate  Editor  for  this  department,  and  will  be  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  it.        .. ,;  .    .:•.    j ,- ! ' . /  •; ;,  -^ "       /;'■  ■ 

RfivUrs  of  thit  department  are  requested  to  tend  the  name* 
and  addre»»e»  of  person*  interested  in  the  subject  of  Aeronautics 
to  the  publisher  of  The  American  Engineeb. 

THE  PROPOSED  FRENCH  CAPTIVE  BALLOON. 

In  the  catalogue  and  price  list  of  balloons  and  aeronautical 
materials,  recently  issued  by  Messrs.  Louis  Godard,  Ed.  Surcouf 
&,  .1.  Courty,  aeronautical  engineers  and  successors  of  the  late 
Gabriel  Yon,  we  find  further  data  concerning  the  giant  captive 
balloon  which  these  gentlemen  propose  to  build  for  the  French 
International  Exposition  of  1900. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  this  144  ft.  in  diameter,  to  hold 
l,6lJO,000  cub.  ft.  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  to  lift  160  passengers 
at  once.  It  is  to  be  equipped  so  as  to  permit  ascensions  to  a 
height  of  3,280  ft. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  largest  captive  balloon  hith- 
erto built,  that  of  GiEfard  in  1878,  was  118  ft.  in  diameter, 
contained  860,000  cub.  ft.  of  gas,  and  was  equipped  to  rise  to 
l,r»00  ft.  The  new  balloon,  therefore,  will  have  so  much 
greater  lifting  power  as  to  admit  of  strengthening  all  the  parts 
to  a  much  higher  factor  of  safety,  so  as  to  make  it  safe  against 
the  highest  winds.  It  is  estimated  that  it  can  be  operated  at 
least  nine  days  out  of  ten,  even  during  windy  weather. 

The  balloon  skin  is  to  be  composed  of  four  thicknesses  of  a 
fipccial  silk  tissue,  with  a  coethcient  of  resistance,  both  in  the 
direction  of  the  warp  and  the  woof ,  of  1,200  kilograms  per 
liiicAl  metre  (805  lbs.  per  lineal  foot),  united  together  by  a  spe- 
cial varnish  which  increases  the  resistance,  so  that  the  com- 
bined skin  will  exhibit  a  strength  of  5,000  kilograms  per  lineal 
metre,  or  3,3-53  lbs.  per  lineal  foot.  It  is  calculated  that  in  a 
wind  of  45  miles  per  hour  the  external  pressure  on  the  balloon 
can  be  compensated  by  an  internal  pressure  equivalent  to 
eight-tenths  of  an  inch  of  water,  and  that  the  skin  will  then  be 
strained  to  only  one-twenty-third  part  of  its  ultimate  resistance. 

This  calculation,  however,  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  resistance  of  a  sphere  is  20  per  cent,  of  that  of  a  plane  equal 
in  area  to  its  mid-circle,  while  we  know  of  some  experiments 
which  show  twice  this  coefficient. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  internal  pressure  requisite  to  com- 
pensate for  the  wind,  for  variations  of  temperature  or  for  the 
iieight  attained,  without  loss  of  gas,  an  internal  bag  or  air  bal- 
loon, of  one-seventh  of  the  total  culie,  is  kept  more  or  less  in- 
tlated  with  air  pressure,  so  as  to  compress  more  or  less  the  gas 
in  the  balloon,  and  thus  keep  the  skin  uniformly  distended  and 
to  preserve  the  spherical  shape  at  all  times.  The  air  balloon 
is  to  be  provided  with  an  automatic  valve  set  to  open  at  a 
pressure  slightly  less  than  the  hydrogen  gas  valve  of  the  main 
lialloon,  and  thus,  whenever  the  internal  pressure  increases 
trom  any  cause,  air  runs  to  waste  instead  of  gas. 

The  netting  is  to  be  made  of  hemp  dipped  in  a  preparation 
of  India  rubter,  and  the  points  of  i  unction  of  each  mesh  are 
to  be  shielded  with  a  light  strip  of  leather  to  prevent  abra- 
sion of  the  balloon  skin.  There  are  to  be  384  meshes  at  the 
•  ircumference,  and  768  lines  forming  the  net,  with  a  breaking 
strength  of  1,200  kilograms  each,  whence  it  is  calculated  that 
the  total  resistance  is  equal  to  900,000  kilograms,  or  1,980,000 
ll>s.  against  a  vertical  pull.  This  netting  is  concentrated  by 
means  oi  p<ittes  d'oies,  or  reducing  meshes,  into  48  suspension 
cords,  which  attach  to  the  main  circle,  from  which  the  car  is 
>^llspended,  with  the  intervention  of  a  dynamometer. 

The  main  cable  is  to  be  of  extra  selected  hemp,  and  to  meas- 
ure 5  in.  in  diameter  at  the  balloon  and  4  in.  in  diameter  at  the 
ground,  this  tapering  shape  being  adopted  to  insure  that  rup- 
ture, should  it  occur  at  all,  shall  occur  near  the  ground,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  danger  from  a  cable  falling  from  overhead,  and 
to  have  the  balloon  loaded  with  a  long  guide  rope  in  the  im- 
probable contingency  that  it  should  get  away.  The  strength 
of  the  cable  is  calculated  at  90.000  kilograms  (198,000  lbs.)  at 
the  top,  and  60,000  kilograms  (132,000  lbs.)  at  the  bottom. 


The  car  is  to  be  annular  in  shape,  with  an  exterior  diame- 
ter of  33  ft.,  and  an  internal  diameter  of  atjout  20  ft.,  thus 
forming  a  circular  gallery  6^  ft.  wide,  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing 160  passengers.  The  floor  area  is  to  be  540  sq.  ft.,  and 
under  this  are  placed  various  receptacles  for  the  tools  and  sup- 
plies. The  ballast  is  to  be  stored  under  a  circular  bench,  on 
which  the  passengers  are  to  sit. 

As  already  intimated,  a  dynamometer  intervenes  between 
the  suspension  cord.s  and  the  main  cable.  This  enables  the 
aeronaut  to  know  at  all  times  what  the  lifting  power  is,  and  to 
regulate  the  vertical  traction  of  the  balloon  upon  its  cable  with 
legard  to  the  wind,  so  that  the  corresponding  angle  shall  not 
exceed  45°. 

The  main  cable  passes  from  the  dj'namometer  under  a  main 
pulley  attached  by  a  universal  jomt  to  a  strong  frame  of 
wrought  and  cast  iron,  and  is  thence  led  to  a  drum  upon  which 
it  is  wound  by  a  double  steam  engine  of  600  H.P.  This  con- 
sists of  four  cylinders,  coupled  in  pairs,  with  cranks  at  right 
angles  with  each  other,  and  the  speed  is  to  be  such  as  to  admit 
of  tliree  ascensions  and  returns  per  hour.  When  ascending, 
the  balloon  serves  as  a  motor  and  operates  upon  the  cylinders, 
which  are  provided  with  air  pipes  so  as  to  serve  as  regulating 
brakes  by  acting  as  air  pumps.  There  is  to  be,  moreover,  an 
automatic  safety  brake  operateil  by  air. 

The  total  cost  of  the  plant  is  estimated  at  1200,000,  and  it  is 
expected  to  be  able  to  operate  for  160  davs  out  of  the  200  that 
the  Exposition  is  to  hist.  The  receipts  during  that  period  are 
estimated  at  1800,000,  from  which  should  be  deducted  the  oper- 
ating expenses,  but  probably  leaving  a  profit  besides  paying 
for  the  plant. 

The  scheme  seems  to  have  been  devised  with  great  care  to 
ensure  safety,  and  with  the  experience  that  the  public  of 
France  has  hitherto  had  of  the  small  danger  incurred  in  such 
ascents,  together  with  the  magnificent  views  to  be  obtained 
from  a  balloon  iu  the  unsmoked  air  of  Paris,  it  seems  'probable 
that  the  enterprise  will  prove  a  great  success. 


HIGH  BALLOON  ASCENSIONS.    ' 


In  Aeronautics  for  December,  1893,  and  again  for  March, 
1894,  there  were  given  accounts  of  the  high  ascensions  of  the 
balloon  Aerophikltoni  Paris  on  March  27,1893.  In  this  Joiu- 
NAL  for  January,  1895,  an  account  was  published  of  the  ascen- 
sion of  Ciirus  from  lierlin  on  July  7,  1894. 

In  the  Zeitschriftfur  Luftschiffalirt  for  February  and  March 
of  the  current  year  there  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  a 
triple  balloon  ascension  from  Berlm  on  September  6th,  1894. 
It  is  understood  that  all  these  records  will  shortly  be  pub- 
lished in  book  form,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  have  now  only 
a  short  outline  of  the  observations.  Too  much  praise  cannot 
be  given  for  these  attempts  to  explore  the  upper  air,  and  we 
may  hope  that  such  exploration  may  become  much  more  sys- 
tematic, both  abroad  and  in  this  country. 

On  September  6  the  balloon  Viri-vs,  8,760  cub.  ft  capacity, 
was  inflated  with  coal  gas  and  liberated  at  8.45.  Its  course 
was  east  northeast,  and  it  quickly  disappeared  from  view. 
Nothing  more  was  heard  of  it  till  the  last  days  of  September, 
when  it  was  found  in  Russin,  not  far  from  Wilna.  The  prin- 
cipal figures  that  have  been  published  will  be  found  at  the 
end. 

Four  minutes  later  the  Phamii-  (70,600  cub.  ft.)  was  liber- 
ated, with  Professor  Berson  and  Assistant  Becker  on  board. 
The  highest  point  reached  was  at  1.30  p.m.,  about  20,190  ft. 
The  temperature  at  starting  was  59'  F.,  and  at  the  highest 
point  it  was  —15°  F.  At  the  time  of  the  lowest  temperature 
that  at  the  earth's  surface  was  65°,  and  this  would  give  a 
diminution  of  1°  F.  in  252  ft.  A  similar  computation  for 
Cirrvs  gives  1°  in  409  ft.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  this  ap- 
parent discrepancy,  but  I  do  not  think  it  due  to  a  vastly  less 
diminution  with  height  at  the  higher  levels. 

Very  soon  after  the  Phcenix  was  lit)crated  the  balloon  Majes- 
tic (106,000  cub.  ft.),  with  three  men  on  board,  was  released. 
This  balloon  arose  only  3,600  ft.,  and  no  observations  are 
given.  In  the  accompanj-ing  table  I  have  grouped  together 
some  of  the  more  interesting  facts  brought  out  in  the  three 
very  high  ascensions.  The  formula  used  for  computing  the 
height  of  a  balloon  is  tliat  of  Professor  Ferrel.  It  is  quite  a 
pity  that  every  one  making  these  computations  and  publishing 
heights  uses  a  different  fornmla.  For  example,  in  the  recent 
Cin-us  ascension  Ferrel's  formula  gives  61,350  ft..  Professor 
Berson  gives  60,531  ft.,  and  the  Smithsonian  formula  gives 
59,670  ft.  There  ought  to  be  some  common  understanding 
about  this  matter.  Professor  Ferrel's  formula  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  accurate  up  to  his  time,  and  I  have  tables  computed 
from  it  up  to  75,000  ft.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  no  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  reliability  of  the  barometric  formula 
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much  above  10.000  or  15.000  ft.  It  would  be  of  the  greatest 
interent  if  a  large  astronomical  telescope  could  be  turned 
upon  an  ascending  spherical  balloon,  and  its  diameter  meas- 
ured with  a  micrometer  at  frequent  intervals.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed to  take  up  a  camera  and  photograph  the  earth  at  vari- 
ous points  as  we  ascend.  Mr.  Jewell,  of  Baltimore,  has  sug- 
gested that  for  this  purpose  there  must  be  used  an  universal 
level,  so  as  to  determine  when  the  camera  is  exactly  vertical. 
A  few  accurate  checks  upon  the  barometrically  computed 
height  of  a  balloon  up  to  25.000  or  30,000  ft.  would  be  invalu 
able  at  the  present  time. 


KECORDH  BROUGHT  BACK  BY  HIGH  BALLOONS 
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In  the  last  ascension  the  enormous  velocity  of  83  miles  per 
hour  Is  extremely  interestinK.  This  was  at  an  height  of  about 
59,000  ft.  At  about  15,000  ft.  Professor  Beison  found  a 
velocity  of  3S  miles  per  hour,  and  his  whole  trip  of  7  hours 
6  minutes  gave  an  average  velocity  of  17  miles  per  hour  from 
start  to  finish.  U.  A.  Uazen. 

April  30,  1895. 


LONGITUDINAL   STABILITY   IN   AERIAL   NAVI- 
GATION. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Amekic.\n  Ekgineek  and  Uailroao 

JOUKN.\L  : 

SiK  :  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  importance  of 
automatically  obtaining  longitudinal  stability  in  aeronautic 
experiments.  We  are  seeking  to  substitute  an  inanimale 
machine  for  the  living  animal.  When  a  man  walks,  he  is 
continually  poising  himself  on  one  leg,  and  he  does  not  fall 
because  he  has  l)ecome  so  well  practised  in  the  art  that  he 
keeps  his  balance  automatically,  without  giving  the  subject  a 
thought.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  make  a  mechanical  man 
walk,  he  would  immediately  fall.  The  mechanical  man 
would  recjuire  a  substitute  for  the  brain  of  the  living  man, 
and  the  substitute  must  necessarily  be  mechanical.  The 
bicyclist  supplies  another  illustration  of  this  fact.  A  mechani- 
cal bicyclist  is  an  impossibility.  As  a  man  in  walking  keeps 
his  balance  from  long  practice,  so  the  bird  keeps  its  hori/.ontal 
position  by  the  constant  use  of  the  tall.  The  bird  appears  to 
do  Ibis  with  so  much  ease  that  an  observer  is  apt  to  conclude 
that  no  mechanical  action  is  necessary  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
Just  as  a  man,  while  walking  or  on  a  bicycle,  continually 
moves  to  the  right  or  left  to  prevent  his  falling  by  means  of 
prompt,  instantaneous  action,  quite  unconsciously,  so  the 
bird  secures  its  hori/.ontal  position. 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  supply  this  prompt  action 
by  means  of  the  inverted  pendulum,  so  mounted  that  the 
slightest  departure  from  the  horizontal  immediately  applies 
an  independent  power  to  the  correction  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence. A  veiy  small  motive  power  is  required  for  operating 
the  rotating  shaft,  and  this  small  |x>wer  is  a  mere  triQe  com- 
pared to  the  loss  which  is  incurred  when  an  aviator  in  motion 
deviates  from  the  horizontal  to  any  great  extent. 

I  regret  that  in  the  description  of  my  device  for  steering, 
inserted  in  your  March  number,  the  curved  arrow  was  plac^ 
on  the  wrong  sfliaft  by  mistake  ;  it  should  have  been  attached 
to  the  shaft  ^. 

Yours  truly, 

Thomas  Moy. 


HIS  FIRST  PARACHUTE  DROP. 


The  Philadelphia  Timfii  recently  published  the  following 
account  of  how  a  person  felt  on  jumping  from  a  balloon  for 
the  first  time.  Most  of  our  readers  will  probably  agree  with 
us  in  thinking  that  as  a  piece  of  imaginative  rcportorial  writ- 
ing it  is  tolerably  good. 


"  The  great  balloon  which  was  to  bear  me  on  my  first  journey 
u])  into  the  azure  heights,  and  from  which  I  was  to  make  iiiv 
maiden  leap  with  a  ])iirachute.  wits  tugging  at  its  moorings  ugum 
the  broad  lawn.  I  confess  that  it  was  with  some  nervousness.  1 
took  my  seat  in  the  little  car  beside  Joseph  Norcross.  a  skiilod 
aeronaut,  who  had  from  dizzy  heights  made  many  and  many  a 
flight  earthward  through  the  air.  With  this  same  balloon  lie 
had  during  the  past  year  safely  made  67  ascensions,  and  hm\ 
each  time  successfully  descended  with  the  parachute.  So  why 
sliould  I  fear  ? 

"  Norcross  smilingly  welcomed  me,  and  as  he  gave  the  ordi-r 
to  cast  loose  the  line  and  the  men  on  the  ground  released  tlie 
great  aerial  traveller,  I  felt  my.self  afloat  in  a  little  boat  upon 
an  etlier  sea.  There  was  no  sudden  jolt  or  jar  about  it,  so 
cleverly  was  the  release  effected.  Putting  my  head  over  Ilie 
side  of  the  car,  I  looked  below  and  was  surpnsed,  for  appHr- 
ently  we  were  not  ascending,  but  the  great  world,  with  all  her 
glory  of  green  and  gold,  was  dropping  from  us  away  down 
into  space.  I  looked  in  pleased  amazement  upon  the  wonder- 
ful panorama  presented  as  the  earth  kept  receding.  Norcrcss 
smiled. 

"  Then  I  gazed  upward  at  thegreat  birdlike  balloon  soariug 
triumphantly  on.  Again  I  looked  down,  and  the  houses  and 
barns  seemed  to  crouch  closer  to  the  ground  and  the  villaf,'i'^ 
to  cluster  together.  8tretimsand  lakes  at  last  looked  like  mere 
threads  or  blots  of  silver.  Away  in  the  north  the  range  of 
mountains  looked  like  an  emeraUl  wall,  while  that  dark  blur 
on  the  earth  below  was  the  thriving  and  populous  county  seal. 
We  were  far  from  the  world.  Suddenly  we  were  in  a  cold, 
drizzly  rain,  and  the  earth  was  shut  from  view.  I  inquiringly 
looked  at  Norcross. 

"  '  We  have  entered  the  clouds,'  was  his  smiling  explanation, 
'  and  we  are  not  yet  a  mile  high.' 

"  In  five  minutes  we  emerged  into  beautiful  sunshine.  IJt- 
neath  us  lay  a  heavy  bank  of  fog  burnished  by  the  ardent  after- 
noon sunlight,  but  the  earth  for  a  time  was  not  within  sight. 
Suddenly,  through  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
it  far,  far  below.  So  distant  was  it  that  only  here  and  there 
could  an  object  on  its  surface  be  discerned.  Truly  we  wcrr 
getting  well  up  in  the  world.  The  thought  at  once  attracted 
my  serious  attention  to  the  tmlloon.  Suppose  it  should  spring' 
a  leak  or  collapse,  what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  daring  skv 
travellers  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  valve  line  failed  tin 
operate,  would  we  go  on  upward  forever  ?  The  thought  dis- 
turbed me  not  a  little.  The  aeronaut  surmised  what  was  pass 
ing  in  my  mind,  smiled  genially,  and  said  : 

"  '  I  have  made  a  thousand  ascensions  unharmed.  From 
what  height  would  you  like  to  leap  ? ' 

"  '  Make  it  about  1,000  ft.,'  I  replied,  determinetlly. 

"  '  All  right,'  Norcross  responded,  as  he  scanned  the  aerome- 
tre  and  promptly  pulled  open  the  valve,  preparatory  to  de- 
scending. 

"  Placing  my  hand  out  over  the  side  of  the  car  the  rush  of 
cold  air  against  my  downturned  palm  indicated  that  we  were 
again  swiftly  journeying  earthward.  Soon  we  were  enveloped 
in  the  fog  of  the  cloudbank  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then 
emerged  with  the  distant  earth  in  view.  The  glance  at  it 
from  my  perch  there  away  up  near  the  clouds  only  increased 
my  nervousness. 

"  '  Look  up  !  look  up  I  '  exclaimed  the  aeronaut,  '  or  you'll 
lose  your  nerve. ' 

"  A  glance  downward  when  descending  with  the  parachute 
might.  I  knew,  turn  my  hair  white  or  bring  on  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  as  it  had  done  in  the  case  of  some  other  men. 

"  '  Twenty-five  hundred  feet  from  here  to  the  ground,'  ex- 
claimed the  smiling  Norcross.     '  Get  ready.' 

"  He  then  bound  round  my  body  under  the  arms  a  stout 
rope,  the  other  end  of  which  was  secured  to  the  trapeze  bar  in 
my  hand,  which  bar  in  turn  was  attached  to  the  parachute  that 
hung  at  the  bottom  of  the  car. 

"It  was  now  rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  I  should 
make  the  leap  of  my  life,  and,  grasping  the  guy  ropes  of  the 
car,  I  stood  upon  the  seat  in  readiness,  while  Norcross  gave 
me  his  final  instructions. 

"  '  Leap  as  far  out  into  the  air  as  possible,  and  the  tighten- 
ing of  th('  trapeze  line  will  release  the  parachute,  which  will 
open  its  15-ft.  spread  in  a  second  or  two,'  he  said  ;  '  then  all 
you've  got  to  do  is  to  look  up  and  hang  on.' 

"'Twelve  bundled  feet,'  shouted  Norcross.  I  tightened 
my  grasp  on  the  trapeze  bar,  looked  steadfastly  upward,  and 
awaited  the  word  to  leap.  It  was  the  most  trying  time  of  my 
life,  but  I  was  determined  to  make  the  jump. 

"  '  Go  !  '  suddenly  exclaimed  the  aeronaut.  Closing  my 
eyes.  I  ma<ie  a  great  leap  out  into  space,  and  could  feel  my- 
self rapidly  shooting  downward.  Then  the  trapeze  line 
tautened  with  a  slight  jerk  that  indicated  the  release  of  the 
closed  parachute,  aud  I  looked  up  just  in  time  to  catch  a  flee- 
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ing  u'linipse  of  Norcross's  smiling  face  peering  over  the  side  of 
Ihe  i'iir  fat  above  me.  But  the  paracliute  dki  not  open.  Tlie 
secoii'Is  passed  into  a  minute,  and  tlien  into  tliree,  four,  five 
minutes.  Would  the  parachute  never  open  1  Must  I  Ije 
tlssiied  to  death  on  the  ground  1,000  ft.  Ixilon-  ? 

•'  Suddenly  there  came  a  sharp  click  from  above,  and  my 
specti  perceptibly  slackened.  Ah,  the  parachute  had  opened  ! 
.My  life  was  saved  !  With  an  intense  feeling  of  satisfaction  I 
felt  myself  deliberately  descending,  and,  looking  about,  thougli 
not  clirectly  beneath  me,  took  in  the  scenic  beauties  of  my 
journey  on  every  hand.  But  there  came  over  me  a  grave  fear. 
Suppose  in  my  descent  I  should  strike  the  top  of  a  church  stee- 
ple or  one  of  the  many  chimneys  with  which  that  section  of 
the  country  abounded.  Common  sense,  liowever,  came  to  my 
rescue. 

"  Norcross,  I  felt  convince<l,  knew  his  business,  and  had  the 
balloonjdirectly  over  a  clear  spare  when  I  made  the  leap,  so  where 
was  the  sense  of  such  foolish.fears  and  baseless  apprehensions  ? 

•  Finally  I  mustered  courage  and  looked  direcllj'  below. 
Tii<'  earth  was  approaching  rapidly.  The  fences,  trees,  houses, 
and  baros  became  more  and  more  clearly  outlined,  and  roofs 
seemed  to  rise  directly  out  of  the  ground.  Horses,  cattle,  and 
men  rose  rapidly  from  pigmy  prop.irtions  to  their  uormal  size. 
I  saw  that  I  would  land  in  a  broad  pasture  field  about  half  a 
mile  from  where  we  had  ascended,  and  there  was  not  a  chim- 
ui'V,  roof,  or  tree  within  100  yds.     There  was  nothing  to  fear. 

''  I  saw  a  crowd  of  men  and  buys  hastening  toward  the  field 
to  welcome  me.  Then,  a  few  seconds  afterward,  to  my  de- 
lii,'lit,  my  feet  struck  tlie  ground,  and  the  most  thrilling  jour- 
ney of  my  life  was  ended. 

■  Calmly  I  folded  the  parachute  and  then  looked  up  for  the 
lialloon.  I  saw  it  gracefully  sinking  to  the  earth  in  an  ad- 
joining field,  and  a  few  minutes  later  had  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  the  hearty  congratulations  of  the  aeronaut,  who  told 
inc,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  the  parachute  opened  within 
three  seconds  after  I  leaped." 


EFFICIENCY  OF  WINDMILLS. 


In  a  |>!t|)er  by  Mr.  John  A.  (Srifhths,  published  iu  the  Miu- 
ules  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the 
results  of  some  experiments  on  windmill  efficiency  are  given. 
The  mills  in  question  were  used  for  pumping  water  in  Qutens- 
liind.  The  first  has  a  conical  sail-wheel  of  333  sq.  ft.  area, 
with  a  reefing  vane,  and  operates  a  pump  having  a  plunger 
.">  in.  in  diameter  by  6f  in.  stroke.  With  a  wind  velocity  of 
4.;>  miles  per  hour,  this  mill  developed  .018  II. P.,  which  was 
increased  to  .98  H.P.  when  the  wind  rose  to  7  miles  per  hour. 
.Vnother  mill,  with  a  "solid"  wheel  11  ft.  in  diameter,  gave 
.011  H.P.  effective  with  a  wind  velocity  of  5.8  miles  per 
h  lur,  and  .025  H.P.  with  a  wind  velocity  of  6  5  miles  per 
liour.  A  third  "solid"  wheel  16  ft.  in  diameter,  fitted  with 
nil  automatic  rudder,  gave  .024  H.P.  with  a  6-mile  wind. 
'I'lic  fourth  mill  has  a  folding  sail  14.16  ft  in  diameter,  and 
!;avc  .06.J  H.P.  with  a  7-mile  wind  ;  and  anothci  similar  but 
siiialler  mill,  having  a  wheel  10.16  ft.  in  diameter,  gave  .028 
IIP.  eflective  with  an  8-mile  wind.  The  sixth  wheel  has  a 
■J.i^J  ft.  turbine  wheel,  and  gave  .012  H.P.  effective  with  a 
•"•mile  wind.  As  a  general  result,  the  best  efficiency  of  the 
mills  was  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  total  energy  in  the  wind. 
♦ 

■  PHOTOGRAPHS  FROM  A  KITE. 


Mil.  William  A.  Eddy,  the  indefatigable  kite-flyer  of 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  has  succeeded  in  making  photographs  with  a 
camera  attached  to  the  siring  of  his  tandem  tailless  kite  appa- 
ratus. The  method  of  doing  this  was  fully  described  in  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Eddy  and  published  in  the  New  York 
ll'niUl  of  June  16.  The  shutter  of  thecamerawas  "  snapped" 
by  a  string  attached  to  it ;  but  this  method  was  very  uncertain. 
<>t  this  method  of  making  pictures,  Mr.  Eddy  says  : 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  the  kite  striug  camera  will  be  useful, 
when  improved,  to  map  the  position  of  an  enemy  iu  time  of 
War.  when  strong  winds  would  blow  a  captive  balloon  down 
sideways  and  endanger  the  photographer.  By  means  of  the 
kite  string  it  is  now  possible  to  look  from  a  great  height  with- 
out danger  to  life  and  without  the  expense  of  a  balloon  ascen- 
sion. It  is  a  characteristic  of  all  first  experiments  that  many 
unprovements  are  to  be  made,  many  diflicuUies  to  be  ovor- 
;wne,  and  the  experiments  will  continue  with  every  prcseni 
indication  that  successful  pictures  will  be  taken  during  the 
present  summer.  If  we  can  practically  place  the  human  eye 
«t  tlie  height  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  it  will  seem  to  foreshadow 
llie  advent  of  aerial  navigation,  when  men  will  travel  aloft, 
where  Professor  S.  P.  Langley  has  already  sent  an  autonuitic 
•iiotor  machine  without  human  guidance." 


BORNSTEIN'S  WIND-MEASURER. 


In  a  paper  describing  several  apparatuses  for  measuring  tbe 
pressure  of  wind,  the  author  states  that  the  one  which  gives 
the  most  accurate  results  is  that  of  Professor  Bornstein.  This 
apparatus  consists  of  a  light,  hollow  ball  fixed  on  the  top  of 
an  axle,  the  bottom  end  of  which  rests  in  a  ball-and-socket 
joint.  An  arm  is  fixed  to  tbe  joint,  which  extends  below  to 
the  measurement-room,  and  by  means  of  a  good  transport 
mechanism  registers  the  wind  pressure  on  a  strip  of  paper 
moved  by  clockwork.  In  addition  a  side-lever  is  provided, 
which  by  means  of  balance  weights  will  denote  the  absolute 
pressure  at  any  required  time. 

The  author  states  that  most  appliances  for  obtaining  the 
wind-pressure  register  only  the  speed,  from  which  the  pressure  is 
calculated,  the  results  obtained  giving  varying  amounts,  accord 
ing  to  the  formula  used  ;  but  with  Bornstem's  apparatus  the 
pressure  is  registered  directly  on  the  paper,  and  it  also  regis- 
ters with  great  accuracy  the  pressure  of  single  gusts  of  wind. 
The  chief  disadvantage  of  this  apparatus  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  same  instrument  will  not  register  with  suflicient  accuracy 
a  pressure  of  a  few  grams  and  one  of  several  kilogrammes, 
and  it  is  thus  necessary  to  have  two  or  more  appliances  at  the 
same  place. 

The  paper  is  accompanied  by  a  plate  containing  sketches  of 
Bornstein 's  apparatus  and  several  other  wind  measurers. — 
Vi-rhundlniigeii  <k»  Veiei/itfur  Euenbahnkunde,  1894. 


A  LILIENTHAL  APPARATUS  IN  DUBLIN. 


Professor  Fitzgerald,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  lately 
purchased  from  Herr  Lilienthal  one  of  his  aerial  soaring 
machines,  to  be  exhibited  as  one  of  the  attractions  at  a  forth- 
coming bazaar  in  aid  of  a  hospital. 

The  machine  consists  of  an  aeroplane  about  24  ft.  across 
by  8  ft.  in  breadth,  with  a  tail  composed  of  four  small  fans, 
and  is  intended  to  glide  downward  against  the  wind  when 
mounted  and  directed  by  an  ojierator,  m  the  same  way  as  in 
the  experiments  of  Herr  Lilienthal,  which  are  probably  well 
known  to  our  readers. 

The  first  experiments  occurretl  in  the  college  grounds  on 
April  3,  in  the  presence  of  many  students  and  spectators. 
They  are  thus  described  by  the  Dublin  TeUgraph  of  April  3, 
1895  : 

"  It  was  a  quarter  past  one  exactly  when  the  professor, 
doffing  his  coat,  prepared  for  his  task.  Tbe  preliminaries 
were  simple.  Eager  volunteers  at  the  word  of  command 
raised  from  the  ground  the  machine— which  is  24  ft.  long  and 
8  ft.  wide— and  placed  it  in  «i7)/— that  is,  they  gently  lowered 
it  over  the  professor's  head  and  shoulders,  till  tbe  same  ap- 
peared through  a  square  aperture  in  the  centre.  The  pro- 
fess >T  then  seemed  to  be  wearing  at  his  waist  an  enormous 
white  skirt,*  of  the  most  advanced  ballet  artiste  type,  fitting 
admirably,  while  the  peculiar-shaped  tail  suggested  an  exsg- 
gemted  '  dress  improver. '  There  was  a  fairly  strong  breeze 
on,  and  the  onlookers  expected  an  instant  manifestation. 
This,  however,  did  not  come.  The  professor  seemed  for  a 
minute  or  two  at  a  loss  :  but  at  last,  realizing  that  something 
was  expected,  be  made  a  short  run  with  the  macliinc,  but  it 
did  not  soar,  or  do  anything  save  stick  close  to  its  occupant. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  with  like  result.  Needless  to 
say  there  was  much  disappointment,  especially  among  the  un- 
invited guests  outside  the  college  wall,  who  were  prepared  to 
cheer  loudly  if  the  professor  rose  in  tfie  air. 

"  After  a  little  delay  a  long  table,  3  ft.  high,  was  got  by 
two  college  porters,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  bystanders  Pro- 
fessor Fitzgerald  mounted  and  made  ready  for  another  try. 
This  was  effected  by  his  runniug  along  the  table  to  the  end, 
and  jumping  off,  machine-clad  as  before,  when  he  seemed  to 
'  laud '  below,  on  his  legs,  with  about  the  same  force  as  if 
uncncunil>ered. 

"  Undeterred  by  these  failures  another  essay  was  made. 
This  time  cords  were  attached  to  the  framework,  and  several 
parties  pulled  it  forward,  till  the  professor,  keeping  pace, 
had  to  run  ;  and,  sure  enough,  after  20  or  30  yds.  had  been 
traversed,  the  machine  '  lifted  '  about  2  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and,  sustained  by  a  rather  brisk  wind,  carried  itself  and  the 
exjierimentalist  at  that  very  moderate  altitude  for  a  short — in 
truth,  a  very  short — distance. 

"  However,  the  outside  spectators,  who  wanted  something 
of  a  sliow  for  their  exi>enditure  of  time  and  patience,  were 
satisfied  and  applauded  vigorously.     A  repetition  of  the  proc- 
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ess  produced  a  similar  effect,  and  when  Professor  Fitzgerald 
disencumbered  himself  of  the  machine,  it  was  felt  all  round 
that  it  bad  a  certain  potency  of  '  soaring  '  when  the  condi- 
tions were  more  favorable  for  the  display. 

A.  further  experiment  was  made  on  April  5,  by  which  time 
a  sloping  platform  about  2  ft.  wide  had  Ijeen  erected,  leading 
from  the  ground  to  the  parapet  of  a  pavilion.  Professor  Fitz- 
gerald, clothed  in  the  machine,  backed  up  the  platform  for  a 
short  distance,  and  then  ran  down  tu  the  ground,  but  did  not 
gain  sutlicient  speed  to  $oar,  although  the  wind  was  favor- 
able. Again  and  again  the  experiment  was  rcpeateil,  each 
time  with  a  longer  run,  but  without  success,  as  the  platform 
was  evidently  too  narrow  to  admit  of  rapid  and  unobstructed 
movement.  Two  enthusiastic  students  had  each  a  try,  but 
little  if  any  worii  was  obtained.  Finally,  a  small  disaster 
brought  the  day's  proceedings  to  a  close.  While  one  of  the 
students  was  placing  himself  in  position  on  the  sloping  plank 
and  tiling  the  machine  at  a  certain  angle,  a  gust  of  wind 
tipped  it  up.  and  the  whole  business,  man  and  machine,  fell 
over  inside  the  pavilion  rails,  scattering  a  group  of  onlookers, 
who  were  quite  unprepared  for  the  incident,  and  slightly  dam- 
aging the  machine. 

This  doubtless  was  soon  repaired  and  the  experiments  re- 
newed, although  accounts  of  the  same  have  not  yet  come  to 
baud.  It  is  very  evident  that,  as  Herr  Lilienthal  has  all  along 
insisted,  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  practice  to  learn 
to  manage  one  of  these  machines  in  so  yielding  and  fluctuating 
a  medium  as  wind. 


RECENT  AERONAUTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  Manual  Fon  the  Pka<  tical  Use  or  Aviators  and  Aero- 

NAiTs.     (German.)     Published   by  W.  II.   KtthI,  Berlin, 

1895.     19»  pp. 

Nothing  marks  better  the  recent  rapid  advance  in  aeronau- 
tics, and  the  growing  faith  that  practical  success  is  not  afar 
off,  than  the  present  publication,  in  German,  of  a  pocket  book 
for  practitioners  and  students  of  this  inchoate  art.  This  book 
has  been  edited  by  Captain  II.  W.  L.  Moedebeck.  of  the  Ger- 
man Artillery,  assislecl  by  Captain  H.  Iloerncs,  Dr.  V.  Krem- 
scr.  Engineer  O.  Lilienthal,  Dr.  A.  Miettre,  and  Professor  K. 
MiillenhofT— all  of  them  experts  in  various  specialties. 

The  book  seems  to  have  been  prepared  with  great  care.  It 
contains  numerous  tables,  blank  forms,  and  formulas,  and 
17  illustrations.  The  following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  Its  con- 
tents : 

Chapter  I.,  by  Dr.  Krcmser,  PhyHic»of  the  Atmosphere.  A 
very  good  resume  of  aerostatics,  of  effects  of  temperatures, 
moLsture,  clouds,  winds,  barometric  gradients.  The  general 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere.  Annual  and  bi  annual  changes 
in  air  pressures,  temperatures,  and  moisture.  Also  the' elec- 
trical and  optical  phenomena  of  the  atmasphere. 

Chapter  II.,  by  Captain  Moedebeck,  Jialloon  0/n»triietion. 
The  shape  and  lifting  power,  with  either  hydrogen  or  illu- 
minating gas.  The  materials,  their  strength  and  weight. 
The  cutting,  sewing,  varnishing  of  ordinary  balloons.  Past- 
ing together  of  balloons  made  of  gold-beater's  skin,  both  by 
the  English  and  the  French  methods.  Concerning  valvis, 
netting,  cars,  anchors.  Also  captive  balloons  and  aeroplane 
balloons.     Warmalr  balloons,  with  formulic  for  each. 

Chapter  III.,  l>y  Professor  Miillenhoff,  Cliemintry  of  Aero- 
naut ind  Gtiso.  The  general  laws,  the  production  and  cost  of 
hydrogen,  of  illuminating  gus,  and  ammoniacal  gas.  It  is 
mentioned  that  the  latter  will  not  answer  aeronautical  pur- 
poses, although  it  is  cheap  and  light,  in  consei|uence  of  its 
action  on  the  varnish,  but  no  notice  Is  taken  of  recent  Im- 
provements in  the  protluction  of  water  gas.  whereby  hydrogen 
is  very  cheaply  produced  by  a  process  which  almost  entirely 
eliminates  carbon  oxide. 

Chapter  IV.,  by  Captain  Moedebeck,  Balloon  Trips.  Air 
displacement  and  levity.  Factors  which  limit  the  height 
attained.  Extended,  high,  distant,  or  quick  journeys.  Trips 
with  a  predetermined  terminal  point,  and  trips  with  the  drag- 
rope.     Landings  and  (uecautions  to  take.     Ballast  to  be  used. 

Chapter  V.,  by  Dr.  Mlethc,  lialloon  Phutoffraj)hy.  The 
choice  of  apparatus  and  processes  to  be  employed. 

Chapter  VI.,  by  Dr.  Kremser,  (J/jufi-eations  in  BulliKins. 
Meteorological  and  other  scientific  principles.  The  Instru- 
ments and  their  use  :  clocks,  aneroids,  mercurial  barometers, 
psychometers,  compass,  maps,  dry  and  wet  bulb  thermome- 
ters, together  with  tabular  blanks,  with  a  note  on  the  construc- 
tion of  diagrams  by  Captain  Moedebeck. 

Chapter  VII.,  by  Dr.  Mi\llenhoff,  Bird  Flight.  After 
glancing  at  the  literature  on  the  subject,  in  the  whole  of  which, 
It  is  said,  there  arc  no  really  reliable  data  before  those  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Marey,  the  laws  and  modes  of  flight  are 


laid  down,  as  observed  in  rowing,  gliding,  hoverine,  sailii.g, 
and  circling  flight,  which  last  is  said  to  be  very  difficuU  lo 
explain.  Then  a  classification  is  given  of  flying  creaturs, 
based  on  peculiarities  of  wings,  and  also  the  strength  of 
muscles  and  probable  work  done  in  flight. 

Chapter  VIII.,  by  O.  Lilienthal,  Artificial  Fliyfit.  A\e 
would  give  this  chapter  In  full,  had  not  the  editor  reserv'il 
the  right  of  translation,  reprinting  even  with  a  statement  of 
the  source  not  being  j)ermltted. 

Herr  Lilienthal  gives  his  reasons  for  believing  that  "  indi- 
vidual flight" — i.e.,  that  of  one  man  alone — is  the  proper  wny 
to  begin,  so  as  to  limit  the  size  of  the  apparatus  and  learn  tli'e 
tricks  of  the  wind.  Then  he  gives  a  resume  of  the  fads 
brought  out  bv  bis  experiments,  concerning  air  reactions  on 
wings  provided  with  a  slightly  arched  profile,  with  diagraiiis 
of  the  resolution  of  forces  and  a  table  of  "  normal  and  tangen 
tial"  pressures  at  various  angles  of  incidence.  These  dia- 
grams and  table  present  the  peculiarity  that  "the  pressure  is 
said  not  to  be  normal  to  the  surface,  against  the  belief  of  all 
physicists  hitherto,  that  Herr  Lilienthal  shows  these  forces  as 
applied  at  the  centre  of  figure,  Instead  of  at  the  centre  of  press- 
ure, and  that  he  deduces  the  force  from  what  he  calls  the  nor- 
mal and  the  tangential  pressures.  Instead  of  first  ascertaining' 
the  total  pressure  and  then  resolving  it  into  the  "  lift"  and 
"drift"  consequent  upon  the  angle  of  incidence,  as  hns 
hitherto  been  done  for  planes. 

The  most  remarkable  results,  however,  appear  from  tint 
table,  which  shows,  for  arched  surfaces,  that  at  angles  of  Inci- 
dence exceeding  3°,  the  resisting  component  of  the  air  pressure, 
the  "  drift"  becomes  negative,  and  acts  as  a  propelling  com- 
pon'ent,  which  at  an  angle  of  15^  becomes  equal  to  one  twelfth 
of  the  lift,  and  does  not  disappear  entirely  until  30"  is  reachcil 
— ii  sort  of  "  aspiration,"  as  it  were.  This  Is  Herr  Lilienthal's 
great  discovery,  and  holds  out  good  hope  that  man  may  sue 
ceed  in  sailing  the  air  ;  for  he  says  that  "  A  current  of  air 
rising  at  an  upward  trend  of  3^  (5  per  cent.)  above  the  horizon 
tal,  acts  upon  a  horizontal  arched  surface  with  a  strong  uplift, 
without  driving  it  back,  and  is  the  principal  reason  for  the 
soaring  of  birds." 

After  giving  a  numerical  example  of  the  method  of  calcu- 
lating the  forces  by  his  formula,  Herr  Lilienthal  gives  direc- 
tions for  practical  flight,  a  sketch  of  his  apparatus  and  experi 
ments,  and  In  an  advertisement  In  the  back  of  the  book  lie 
offers  to  sell  duplicates  of  his  apparatus  to  amateurs. 

Chapter  IX.  is  In  two  sections:  1.  Dynamic  Air-Ships,  by 
Captain  Hermes.  This  consists  of  general  considerations, 
formulae,  methods  for  determining  laws  of  air  resistance,  fric 
tlon,  etc.,  dividing  the  various  kinds  of  dynamic  air-ship» 
Into  five  classes  :  1.  Wave  line  ;  2.  Aeroplanes  ;  3.  Sail  wheel 
machines  ;  4.  Screws  ;  and  5.  Beating  wings.  Calculations  of 
strength  and  power  required.  Influence  of  the  wind,  gusts, 
etc.  The  second  section  is  2.  Navigable  Balloons,  by  Captain 
Moedebeck,  giving  the  results  of  various  experiments  and 
various  failures.  The  proper  construction  of  such  balloons, 
position  of  the  screw,  choice  of  motors ;  steam,  electricity, 
gas-engines,  and  petroleum-engines. 

Chapter  X.,  by  Captain  Moedebeck,  Military  Aeronautics. 
Contains  a  sketch  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  mili- 
tary balloons  In  every  country  on  the  globe  ;  the  different  uses 
to  which  they  may  be  put,  and  their  vulnerability.  Of  course 
the  latest  Improvements  are  not  described,  these  being!  pre- 
served as  State  secrets,  to  serve  in  case  of  war ;  but  the  reader 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  how  many  governments  now  main- 
tain aeronautical  establishments,  and  how  general  the  use  of 
balloons,  captive  or  free.  Is  likely  to  become  in  military  oper- 
ations. 

In  addition  to  these  practical  tables,  notes,  and  essays,  this 
little  book,  which  is  6  X  4^  in.  and  ^  in.  thick,  contains  tables 
of  weights  and  measures,  specific  gravities,  foreign  coins,  postal 
and  telegraph  rates,  differences  in  local  time,  a  lexicon  of 
aeronautical  terms  In  German,  French,  and  English,  a  list  of 
aeronautical  societies,  and  another  of  dealers  In  aeronautical 
supplies,  as  well  as  an  Inset  of  40  pages  ruled  In  blank.  In  the 
front  part,  upon  which  to  enter  notes  of  aerial  journeys.  At 
the  end  of  the  book  Is  the  bibliographical  catalogue  of  the 
publisher,  W.  H.  Ktthl,  Jagerstr.  73,  Berlin,  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  aeronautical  publications. 

The  book  Is  exceedingly  well  gotten  up,  contains  the  gist 
of  what  has  hitherto  been  published  of  value  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  although  it  addresses  but  a  limited  number  of  readers, 
It  is  much  to  be  deslre<l  that  an  edition  shall  be  published  in 
English,  either  In  Great  Britain  or  In  this  country. 

Aeronautics.  An  abridgment  of  aeronautical  specifications 
filed  at  the  British  Patent  Office  from  a.d.  1815  to  a.d.  1891. 
By  Brewer  and  Alexander.  81  X  4i  in.,  160  pp.  ;  illustrated  ; 
price,  12.50, 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


TiiiiKK  lire  two  reports  of  ecouoiiiicul  engine  perfoniuince  In 
tliis  issue  tliat  go  to  show  tliat  improved  coiistruclioiis  in  boil- 
<i-3  and  engines  have  Iteen  iiiuking  great  advances  during  i-c- 
cent  3'('ars  in  the  economical  saving  of  coal.  M.  Normand,  in 
:i  piiper  before  the  Institution  of  Naval  Arcliitects,  reports  tlie 
ik-velopnient  of  a  fLP.  on  l.-W  lbs.  of  coal  per  hour,  naturally 
:itlril>atiiig  such  results  to  the  effective  working  of  the  watci- 
tul)e  boiler,  and  the  trial  of  the  Schmidt  motor  shows  that  the 
same  power  was  developed  on  the  consumption  of  1.7  lbs.  per 
liuur.  This  latter  is  the  more  interesting  of  the  two  in  that 
till'  Schmidt  motor  Ls  a  compound  engine,  and  the  saving  over 
other  forms  of  compounds  must  be  attributed  to  a  great  extent 
lo  the  system  of  superheating  that  the  inventor  uses,  one  of 
the  main  features  of  which  is  that  the  temperature  of  the 
superheaU'd  steam  is  actually  greater  than  that  of  the  gases 
as  they  escape  into  the  stack.  This  is  accomplished,  as  our 
readers  will  recollect,  by  passing  the  gases  over  the  superheat- 
ing pipes  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  flow  of  the  steam,  so 
Uiat  the  latter  is  touched  by  the  hpttest  gases  just  as  it  leaves 
tlie  superheater.  ■ 


A  C0XTR0VKR8Y  is  on  between  the  bureaus  of  Ordnance  and 
'onstruclion  and  Repairs  in  regard  to  the  proposed  new  bat- 
ilnships.  Tlie  question  involvetl  relates  to  the  location  of  the 
13-in.  gun  turrets.  The  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repairs 
lecommends  that  the  ships  carry  eight  8  in.  guns,  two  of  which 
:irc  to  be  placed  in  a  turret  above  and  abaft  the  forwani  13-in. 
Kun,  and  two  .similarly  mounted  above  and  forward  of  the  after 
13  in.  gun.  The  Bureau  of  Ordnance  olijects  on  the  ground 
iliat  the  blast  from  these  guns  will  be  such  as  to  result  in  gieat 
iliscomfort  if  not  in  actual  injury  to  the  crews  in  the  lower  tur- 
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rets.  To  maintain  their  position  they  have  made  some  tests  at  -* 
Indian  Head  in  which  a  1-in.  plate  was  deflected  about  7  in. 
by  two  shots  from  an  8  in.  gun.  This  they  claim  proves  their 
position.  The  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Repairs,  on  the 
other  hand,  claim  that  the  plate  was  placeti  so  much  nearer 
the  blast  than  it  would  be  in  the  actual  construction  proposed 
that  the  test  proves  nothing.  It  will  therefore  devolve  upon 
Secretary  Herbert  to  decide  in  this  disagreement  of  the  doc- 
tors.    .V  report  of  the  test  is  given  in  another  column. 


'^S. 


DOWN  DRAFT  FURNACES. 


TiiK  statement  which  is  made  iu  Mr.  William  II  Bryan's 
paper,  read  at  the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers, and  which  is  republished  in  another  part  of  this  numt)er 
of  the  American  Enoinekii.  that  "  experience  in  St.  Louis 
leads  to  the  belief  that  smoke  from  boiler  furnaces  can  now  be 
abated  by  practical  means,  without  hardship,  no  matter  what 
the  type  of  boiler,  the  character  of  the  work  required  of  the 
plant,  or  the  kind  of  fuel  U8e<i,"  is  made  apparently  with 
every  evidence  of  credibility,  and  after  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  subject  should  attract  verj'  general  attention  from  steam 
users  and  those  who  suffer  from  the  production  of  smoke — 
and.  in  Western  cities,  the  latter  class  embraces  mast  of  the 
population.  For  at  least  a  hundred  )-ears  the  consumption  of 
smoke  has  been  a  subject  of  constant  study  and  exiHTiment 
by  engineers  and  inventors,  and  the  devices  brought  out  to 
effect  that  desirable  result  have  been  innumerable.  Some  of 
thes<i  would,  to  a  grcatt-r  or  lesser  extent,  effect  the  consump 
tion  of  smoke,  but  the  obstacle  which  h.i«  stoml  in  the  way  of 
the  general  adoption  of  any  of  them  was  the  fact— which  soon 
made  itself  manifest  after  any  of  them  were  used— that  it  was 
not  profitable  to  consume  smoke.  The  erroneous  assumption 
that  smoke  was  very  wasteful  of  fuel  was  generally  accepted 
as  being  true,  whereas  careful  investigation  showed  that  the 
amount  of  waste  of  fuel  due  to  the  production  and  escajje  of 
smoke  unconsumed  was  verj-  little.  In  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
and  other  Western  cities  the  smake  nuisance  has  been  a  very 
serious  one,  and  legislation  of  various  kin:ls  to  prevent  or 
diminish  it  has  been  enacted  at  different  times.  The  result 
has  Ijeen  that  the  attention  of  inventors  has  l>een  directetl  to 
the  subject  anew,  and  steam  users  by  the  com|)ulsion  of  the 
law  have  Iteen  inclined  to  adopt  any  device  which  would  re- 
duce or  prevent  the  production  of  smoke.  This  has  naturally 
ltd  to  many  experiments  and  much  investigation,  with  the  re- 
sult that  !i  numt)er  of  dillereiit  forms  <  f  down-draft  furnace*, 
described  by  Mr.  Bryan,  hare  been  brought  out  which  have 
prwiuced  excellent  results,  not  only  in  the  diminution  of 
smoke,  but  they  show  a  very  material  economy  in  the  pro<luc- 
tion  of  steam  and  an  increase  and  not  a  diminution  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  boilers.     Theie  are  certainly  results  which 

■'  We  loiij;  have  sought  but  found  Iheni  not." 
One  form  of  these  smoke  consumers,  the  author  of  the  paper 
tells  us,  has  Iwen  applied  to  1,60()  Imilers,  which  is  an  indica- 
tion of  its  success.  Tests  of  one  of  them  and  of  a  common 
furnace,  with  a  combustion  of  coal  of  over  40  lbs.  per  square 
foot  of  grate  per  hour  in  each,  showed  that  with  the  smoke- 
less furnace  6,489  lbs.  of  water  were  evaporated  per  pound  of 
coiil,  whereas  with  the  common  grates  only  5,349  lbs.  was 
evaporated.  The  smoke  production  "  on  a  scale  of  KM)'  was 
Jis  74.16  to  3.19.  In  another  test  the  coal  consume<f  per  H.P. 
per  hour  with  the  smokeless  furnace  was  5.25  lbs.,  while  with 
the  ordinary  furnace  it  was  6.43  lbs.  If  these  refeults  can  be 
obtained  without  any  or  little  increased  expense  froiii  other 
sources,  it  removes  the  great  olistacle  in  the  way  of  smo  ke  con- 
sumption which  has  l)een  that  it  did  not  \wy. 

Mr.  Bryan  conchules  liis  admirable  paper  with  the  \<iTy  con- 
servative observation  that  "  the  system  in  its  best  shape  is  not 
perfect.     Much  h;is  Iteen  done  dtiring  the  last  few  years  in  Jm- 
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proving  details  so  as  to  increase  the  efficiency,  durability,  and 
reliability  of  the  apparatus,  but  there  is  room  for  further  im- 
provements. Even  in  its  present  condition,  however,  it  is  well 
worthy  of  the  caieful  study  of  progressive  engineers  every- 
where."    To  which  a  confirmatory  "  Amen"  may  be  added. 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    RAILWAY   CONGRESS. 


'  Only  very  meagre  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ings in  London  have  thus  far  reached  this  country.  At  the 
opening  the  delegates  were  addressed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  one  of  them,  who  has  since  returned,  is  reported  in  the 
daily  papers  to  have  said  that  the  .sentiments  of  the  |)rince 
were  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  Americans  who  heard  them. 
Later,  the  delegates  were  received  by  the  Queen  at  Windsor 
Castle,  assisted  by  the  prince,  and  they  were  entertained  at  a 
garden  party. 

Of  the  congress  itself.  The  Euijineer  says  :  "  It  is  not  quite 
easy  to  regard  it  as  existing  for  mental  improvement.  Its  pro- 
ceedings are  more  those  of  a  great  pleasure  party  than  those  to 
be  expected  from  a  scientific  deliberative  iKnly.  ...  On 
Monday  (July  1)  serious  work  began  in  the  wa}*  of  discussion, 
but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  these  discussions  have  add- 
ed much  to  the  store  of  general  available  information.  .  .  . 
The  polyglot  nature  of  the  assembly  renders  the  proceedings 
rather  unwieldy.  In  each  section  there  is  a  president  and  two 
interpreters  who  sit  at  opposite  ends  of  the  presidential  table. 
The  one  translates  the  speeches  made  in  French  for  the  l.>enefit 
of  the  English  speaking  portion  of  the  audience  ;  the  other 
translates  the  English  si)eeches  into  French  for  the  benefit  of 
the  foreigners  in  the  audience.  As  the  interpreters  are  gentle- 
men of  considerable  standing,  thoroughly  versed  in  the  ques- 
tions discusseil,  the  result  is  sulflciently  satisfactory  :  but 
progress  is  very  slow,  seeing  that  everything  said  has  to  be 
said  twice  over.  The  arrangement  under  which  the  time  of 
tlie  meeting  is  wholly  devoted  to  discussion,  not  the  smallest 
portion  of  a  paper  or  report  being  read,  is  quite  admirable,  and 
causes  no  inconvenience  whatever.  It  is  hoped  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  method  will  promote  its  adoption  among  our  own 
teclinical  societies. ' ' 

Hit  Engineer  also  calls  attention  to  one  of  the  rules  of  the 
congress  ' '  that  the  author  of  a  paper  should  come  to  some 
definite  conclusions  at  the  close  of  his  paper,  these  conclusions 
lieing  submitted  to  the  meeting  of  the  section  in  which  the 
l)apcr  is  discussed,  and  amendments  are  then  proposed  by 
other  delegates  if  they  so  wish."  A  large  proportion  of  the 
pijpers,  our  contemporary  also  says,  "  possess  only  a  secondary 
interest  for  its  readers,  dealing  as  they  do  with  questions  of 
trafiic,  management,  and  such-like,  involving  little  or  nothing 
of  engineering. "  It  then  gives  a  brief  abstract  of  the  discus- 
sions which  took  place  in  Room  11,  in  which  the  pai)er8  on 
locomotives  and  other  rolling  stock  were  discussed. 

The  proceedings  appear  to  resemble  very  closely  those  of 
our  own  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  and  very  much  the 
same  diversity  of  opinion  and  inconclusi vcness  were  developed. 
The  kind  of  conclusions  wliich  were  reached  seemed  hardly 
commensurate  with  the  liuie.  money  and  labor  expended  to 
bring  together  a  "congress"  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Thus  it  is  sjiid  that  "  it  was  pointed  out  that  if  the 
steel  plates  were  of  good  tiuality  and  not  high  in  carbon,  they 
could  beflanged  more sjitisfiictorily  than  iron."  Again  :  "  One 
engineer  stated  that  for  smoke-box  tube  plates  he  had  found 
that  steel  rusted  nioic  quickly  than  iron  ;  and  after  consider- 
able exiK-rience  he  liad  gone  back  to  tlie  use  of  iron  for  this 
purpose."  In  the  discussion  of  spark  arresters  it  whs  pointed 
out  that  "  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  goo<l  work  that  the 
a.\i8  of  the  l.la.st  pi|X'  U-  exactly  in  tlie  axis  of  the  chimney, 
and  many  an  engine  has  been  much  improvcti  in  working  by 
ci.rre<;ting  a  slight  error  in  the  pasiliun  of  the  pii>e."  Mr. 
flerault,  of  the  Western  K.iilway  <>t  Fniiue,  saiil  he  preferred 


a  bogie  in  front  of  express  engines,  which  could  twist  and  also 
swing  laterally."  M.  Baudry,  of  the  Paris.  Lyons  &  Mediter- 
ranean Railway,  said  that  formerly  his  company  used  uo 
bogies,  but  they  were  now  taking  out  the  leading  axles  of 
many  engines  and  substituting  bogies.  On  tlie  Belfast  &  Norii- 
ern  Counties  Hoad  the  saving  by  compound  locomotives  w:i> 
about  16  per  cent.  In  the  discussion  on  wheels  it  was  brougli! 
out  that  Mansell  wootien  wheels  failed  on  the  Pennsylvauin 
l^ilroad,  but  that  40,000  pairs  were  in  use  on  tlie  London  A; 
Northwestern. 

Witli  reference  to  the  accommodation  of  passengers,  "  the 
essential  point  brought  out  was  thai  cvnifurt  for  aU.  and  /.  .' 
iKxury  for  a  feu,  xhiiuldbe  vjutjht  for"  -  a  sentiment  which  ougli' 
to  be  iiiscriljed  in  imperishable  letters  on  every  railroad  sti 
tion  iu  this  land  of  freedom  and  equality. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  papers  and  the  discussions,  or, 
at  any  rate,  that  portion  of  llieni  which  have  thus  far  reachcii 
this  country,  are  disappointing,  and  seem  to  be  rather  com- 
monplace. So  far  as  their  character  has  been  indicated  to  us 
who  could  not  attend  the  meetings  there  seems  to  have  been 
but  little  originality  in  the  rei)orts  or  discussions  tliat  hav, 
reached  us  here,  and  not  much  of  that  kind  of  ability  wliioli 
manifests  itself  by  collecting  material  from  a  great  many 
sources  and  by  a  process  of  mental  digestion,  shows  the  con- 
clusions which  should  be  drawn  from  the  facts  and  Iheevi 
dence  collected.  It  recalls  the  close  of  one  of  the  Master  Mc 
chanics'  conventions  here,  after  there  had  been  a  great  deal  ol 
talk  and  much  diversity  of  opinion  manifested  and  but  littlr 
decisive  action.  .lust  as  the  terminal  resolutions  of  thanks, 
etc.,  with  which  these  meetings  always  end,  a  member  tv 
marked  i>otto  wee  to  those  next  to  him,  "  I  now  move  that  W( 
adjourn,  and  that  we  all  go  home  and  do  as  we  please.' 
Apparently  that  will  be  the  consecution  of  the  meeting  of  tin 

International  Railway  Congress. 

« 

THE  ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVE  ON  THE  BALTI 
MORE  &  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

TiiK  most  interesting  engineering  event  of  tlie  month  of  July 
was  the  trial  of  the  electric  locomotive,  built  by  the  General 
Electric  Company  in  their  Schenectady  shops,  for  operatin;: 
in  the  great  tunnel  which  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany has  constructed  under  the  city  of  Baltimore.  Heretofore 
this  road  has  had  no  continuous  line  through  this  city  except 
ing  one  through  its  streets,  which  it  was  i)ermitted  to  o])cratc 
only  with  horses,  and  that  has  not  been  used  for  some  year-; 
past.  The  company  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  transfer  all 
its  through  cars  which  ran  between  Washington  and  the  West 
and  Philadelphia  and  New  York  by  a  ferry  from  Camden,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  Baltimore,  across  the  northwest  branch  of 
the  Patapsco  River,  which  forms  the  harbor  of  that  city  to 
Locust  Point,  located  on  its  southern  side.  This,  of  course, 
was  a  serious  obstacle  to  traffic,  and  as  the  Pennsylvania  Rail 
road  Company  some  years  ago  built  a  connecting  line  through 
and  around  Baltimore,  constructed  partly  in  tunnels  and  part- 
ly in  open  cuts,  the  Baltimore  «&  Ohio  Line  was  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  in  com|K-ting  for  traffic.  To  remove  this  obsta 
clc,  in  1890  tlie  company  commenced  the  construction  of  a  con- 
necting road  extending  from  the  old  Camden  Station  to  Bay 
View  Junction,  a  distance  of  7.2  miles.  The  actual  construc- 
tion was  carried  out  by  The  Maryland  Constiuction  Company, 
and  the  line  is  owned  by  the  "  Belt  I..ine  Company,"  which  is 
doubtless  controlled  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Com 
pany. 

The  line  enters  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  alongside  of  Cam 
den  Station,  under  Howard  Street,  on  which  formerly  a  large 
part  of  the  flour  business  of  Baltimore  was  done  when  the  only 
means  of  lraiis|>ortalion  were  tlie  Canastoga  wagons,  which 
brought  the  produce  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  Ohio  to  Baltimore,  over  the  turnpike  loarls  which  centred 
there.     It  was  on  this  street  that  the  place  of  business  ot  ICob 
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ert  Garrett  &  Sons  was  originalh'  located,  tlie  senior  member 
of  nliicb  firm  was  tlie  father  of  John  Garrett,  tlie  noted  former 
Pri'sident  of  the  Baltimore  it  Oiiio  Road  and  tlie  grandfather 
of  IJobert  Garrett,  Jr.,  who  succeeded  hia  father,  John,  in  that 
otlicc.  It  was  here  in  the  tlour  business  that  the  foundations 
were  laid  of  the  fortunes  which  t)ie  son  and  the  grandson  have 
sini'f  inlierited.  The  tunnel  extends  under  Howard  Street 
friiiii  Camden  Station  and  emerges  at  the  northern  side  of  the 
city  and  is  7,3;^9  ft.  long.  The  soil  under  Howard  Street  con- 
sists chiefly  of  sand,  through  wliich  run  scams  of  gravel  and  a 
Lard  species  of  clay,  and  presented  'great  difficulties  in  the 
prasecution  of  the  work. 

Tlie  operation  of  such  a  tunnel  with  the  amount  of  traffic 
wliich  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  tlirough  it  of  course 
brought  up  the  question  of  ventilation.  Variotis  schemes  were 
suL'gested,  but  were  abandonwl,  and  the  offer  of  the  General 
?;icctric  Company  to  construct  electric  locomotives  of  a 
c:i]iacity  to  haul  the  heaviest  trains  was  finally  accepted. 
The  first  one  of  these  engines  has  been  delivere<l,  and  its  trial 
(luring  the  month  of  July,  as  we  have  said,  has  lieen  the  event 
of  the  month. 

The  electrical  equipment,  as  first  outlined,  was  described  by 
tlic  electrical  company  as  follows  : .  .  ^  .  -  ,   ,  • 

"  The  locomotives  were  to  operate  from  Henrietta  Street 
alK)ut  1,800  ft.  in  the  open  to  the  portal  of  the  tunnel  at  Cam- 
den Street,  and  thence  to  the  further  end  at  Mount  Royal 
Avenue,  »nd  for  4,600  ft.  further  on  in  the  open,  or  a  total 
ilistance  of  about  14,500  ft.  The  locomotives  were  to  join  the 
nar  end  of  passenger  trains  going  north,  at  Henrietta  Street, 
:ui(l  pusli  both  cars  and  locomotives  through  to  the  second  sta- 
tion, from  which  point  tho  steam  locomotive  was  to  do  all  the 
liiiujing.  Freight  trains  were  to  be  pushed  the  entire  distance. 
The  calculations  were  to  be  based  on  a  maximum  weight  of 
.")i)0  tons  for  each  passenger  train,  including  the  steam  locomo- 
tive, with  a  speed  of  35  miles  an  hour,  and  on  a  maximum 
weight  of  freight  trains  of  1,200  tons  at  a  speed  of  about  15 
miles  an  hour  on  a  grade  of  0.8  per  cent.  The  number  of 
trains  each  way  was  to  be  about  100  a  day.  An  electric  light- 
iug  plant  with  large  incandescent  lamps  for  the  tunnel  and  arc 
iii;hts  for  the  stations  was  also  contemplated." 

The  plan  of  pushing  the  passenger  trains  through  the  tun- 
nels has  been  abandoned,  in  view  of  the  possible  results  if  one 
of  the  cars  or  the  steam  locomotive  should  leave  the  track  in 
front  of  the  heavy  electric  locomotive  travelling  at  30  miles  an 
hour. 

The  power  house  is  located  on  the  west  side  of  Howard 
Street,  east  of  the  traclis  leading  to  the  southern  portal  of  the 
tunnel  and  south  of  Camden  Station.  There  are  13  water  tube 
boilers  of  250  H.P.  each,  built  by  the  Abenroth  &  Root  Com- 
pany, of  New  Yorli.  Tlie  dynamos  are  driven  by  four  cross 
<  (impound  engines  built  by  the  Edward  P.  Allis  Company,  of 
Milwaulsee.  There  are  also  four  high-si^eed  Arminirton  & 
Simms  engines  for  driving  the  electric-light  plant. 

The  engines  have  two  trucks  each  with  four  driving-wheels 
'I'i  in.  in  diameter  and  two  motors  to  each  truck.  The  wheel- 
I'lseof  each  truck  is  6  ft.  10  in.,  and  the  total  weight  on 
1 1  riving- wheels  is  192,000  Ib.^. 

A  number  of  tests  of  the  engine  have  been  made,  and,  as 
might  be  expected  at  first,  some  failures  have  been  reported. 
It  seems,  however,  established  that  it  can  pull  heavy  trains, 
but  as  yet  no  intimation  is  given  of  the  consumption  of  fuel 
ill  doing  it.  which  is,  of  course,  the  important  economical 
Muestion.  That  it  will  Im;  very  great  may,  however,  be  expect- 
ed, as  a  single  engine  working  at  intervals  would  not  be  work- 
ing under  the  most  economical  conditions.  Even  if  all  the 
work  in  this  tunnel  should  be  done  with  electric  locomotives, 
ITobably  not  as  economical  results  would  Ik  obtained  as  may 
lie  expected  if  a  line  was  operated  with  a  large  traffic  and 
many  engines.  Ilefore  the  death  warrant  of  the  steam  loco- 
motive is  read  a  certificate  should  be  appended  to  it  giving  the 
file]  consumption  of  its  succesJsor.  Tlie  veracity  of  elefrlricinns 
nnd  the  voracity  of  Uicir  engines  is  n<iw  on  trial.    •. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


As  ExPERiMEXTAi,  Study  of  Field  Mkthods  whicu  will 
Insure  to  Stadia  Measurements  Greatly  Increased  Ac- 
curacy. By  Leonard  Sewal  Smith.  Bulletin  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Procekdixos  ok  a  National  Convention  ok  Railroad 
Commissioners.  Held  at  the  Office  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Washington.  D.  C.  May  14  and  15,  1895. 
Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office,  1895.  8f)  pp.,  5J 
X  9  in. 

Transactions  ok  thk  American  Institute  ok  Electri- 
cal Engineers.  Vol.  XI.  Meetings  of  January  7,  February 
21,  March  21,  April  18.  May  15.  16.  17  and  18.  September  19, 
October  17,  November  21,  and  December  19.  1894.  Published 
by  the  Institute,  New  York.    938  pp.,  5}  X  8?  ii- 

Report  on  the  Use  ok  Metal  Railroad  Ties  and  ox 
Preservative  Processes  and  Metal  Tie  plates  for 
Wooden  Ties.  Bv  E.  E.  Russell  Tratman.  [Supplementary 
to  Report  on  tho  Substitution  of  Metal  for  Wood  in  Itailroad 
Ties,  1890.]  Prepare<l  under  the  Direction  of  B.  E.  Fernow, 
Chief  of  Division  of  Forestry.  Published  l»y  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Washington  :  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1894. 


•.:..  NEW   PUBLICATIONS.    •. 

The  I)e!*ion,  Construction  and  Maintenance  <»k  a  M.\. 
RINE  Boiler.  "Shipping  World  Series."  London:  S/ap- 
inng  World  Office.    29  pp.,  5i  X  8}  in.     Price,  threepence. 

In  a  note  appended  to  the  title  it  is  said  that  "  this  series  of 
papers,  now  published  in  pamphlet  form,  was  originally  writ- 
ten for  the  assistance  of  captains  and  officers  intending  to  take 
the  voluntary  examination  in  steam."  If  this  is  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  pamphlet,  we  cannot  but  feel  sorry  for  the  "  cap- 
tains and  the  officers."  The  articles  consist  of  a  rather  miscel- 
laneous assortment  of  information  relating  to  marine  boilers — 
not  in  itself  bad  or  useless,  but  totally  in^equate  to  give  per- 
sons who  are  supposed  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject 
the  information  which  they  would  require  and  which  ought 
to  be  given  in  a  "  series  of  articles"  which  purport  to  be  what 
these  are  not. 


Position  Diagram  ok  Cylinder  with  (Miri-ER)  Cut-ofk 
at  i,  i,  i  AND  i  Stroke  of  Piston.  New  York  :  Spon  & 
Chamberlain.     25  cents. 

This  is  a  sectional  view  of  a  steam  cylinder  printed  on  a  card, 
aud  with  sectional  views  of  the  main  and  cut-off  valve  used  in 
the  Meyer  gear  and  movably  attached  to  the  card  so  that  they 
can  slide  in  relation  to  the  valve  face  and  to  each  other.  A 
circumferential  diagram  showing  the  movement  of  the  crank 
with  arcs  drawn  with  the  length  of  the  connecting-rod  as  a 
radius  for  making  the  connection  due  to  the  angularity  of  the 
rod.  and  similar  diagrams  to  indicate  the  movement  of  the  two 
valves,  are  drawn  on  the  centre  line  of  the  cylinder  and  valves. 
There  ought  to  lie  some  explanatory  text  go  with  it.  An  ele- 
mentary and  clear  explanation  of  the  Meyer  gear  and  what  the 
diagram  is  intende<i  to  show  would  add  very  much  to  the  use- 
fulness of  this  publication. 

Construction  ok  Stationary  and  Marine  Stkam  En- 
gines. (Printed  in  French.)  By  Maurice  Demoulin.  Paris  : 
Baudry  &  Co.,  430  pp..  7  X  11  in. 

This  book,  were  it  published  in  English,  would  be  called  a 
practical  treatise  on  the  steam  engine.  It  is  intended  to  sup- 
ply that  information  regarding  the  construction  of  steam- 
engines  that  is  usually  acquired  by  practical  men  in  the  course 
of  their  work,  without  order  and  without  arrangement,  and 
which  is  not  ordinarily  taught  in  the  schools  ;  and.  while  it 
has,  of  course,  been  impossible  to  so  elucidate  the  subject 
under  consideration  that  the  reader  will  have  that  intimate 
touch  with  the  subject  that  is  evidently  possessed  by  the 
writer,  all  of  the  information  given  is  of  that  practical  sort  so  in- 
dispensable to  any  one  engaging  In  active  engine  construction. 
The  book  is  not  by  any  means  a  didactic  treatise  on  the  steam- 
engine.  It  is  written  in  a  perfectly  practical  way,  and  avoids 
those  topics  that  are  usually  made  the  subjects  of  examina- 
tion, and  on  which  there  are  already  such  a  multiplicity  of 
liooks.  It  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  reader  is  already 
familiar  with  the  operation  and  theory  of  the  steam-engine, 
and  is  to  a  great  extent  limited  to  the  information  required 
for  the  construction  of  an  engine,  the  consideijstions  that 
should  influence  the  <hoi<e  of  the  typo  to  J>c  ufiwi  and  tlie 
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(letcrmiDution  of  the  principAl  dimensions,  as  well  hs  the  pro- 
portioning of  the  principal  details. 

The  lbi!Orclicul  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  tteaniengine 
Is  condcnsetl  into  a  single  chapter,  winch  is  the  first  in  the 
hook.  The  second  chapter  treats  of  the  circumstances  that 
should  iutiuencc  the  engineer  in  the  choice  of  the  type  of  the 
engine  to  be  used.  The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  main  details  of  the  engine,  and  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  dimensions  of  tiie  cylinder  ;  and  this  same  system 
is  followeil  with  the  frame,  Che  pistons  and  piston-rods,  cross- 
heads,  cranks,  shafts,  Ijoarings,  fly  wheels,  valves,  condensers, 
and  air-pumps,  and  the  fittings  of  the  machine. 

The  value  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  limited 
to  French  practice,  but  has  gone  abroad  foi  the  best  examples 
of  steam-engine  work  that  could  l)e  found,  turning  to  the 
ITniteil  States  especially  for  stationary  engines  and  to  England 
for  marine  engines.  The  book  is  very  fully  and  completely 
illustrated  by  process  engravings,  upon  which  there  are  no 
dimensions,  but  which  serve  to  show  very  clearly  the  form 
of  the  parts  represented.  The  book  is  well  printed,  and  our 
only  regret  is  that  the  language  in  which  it  is  published  is  not 
one  that  is  understood  by  the  majority  of  our  readers. 


TRADE    CATALOGUES. 


I.N  IfSW  the  Master  t'ar-BuiIdei>>'  A.sscx'ialion,  for  conveii- 
ieace  in  the  filing  and  preservation  of  |>amphlcts,  catalogues, 
s|>eciUcatii)ns.  etc..  adopted  a  numlx^r  of  standard  sizes.  The 
advantages  of  conforming  to  these  sizes  have  been  recognized, 
not  only  by  niilroad  men,  but  outside  of  railroad  circles,  and 
many  engineers  make  a  pnetice  of  immediately  consigning  to 
the  waste-basket  all  catalogues  that  do  not  come  within  a  very 
narrow  margin  of  these  standard  sizes  They  are  given  here 
in  order  that  thir  size  of  the  publications  of  this  kind,  which 
are  noticed  under  this  head,  may  be  compared  with  the  stand- 
ard*, and  it  may  be  known  whether  they  conform  thereto. 

It  seems  very  desirable  that  all  trade  catalogues  published 
should  conform  to  the  standard  sizes  adopted  by  the  Master 
(/'ar  Builders'  Association,  and  therefore  in  noticing  catalogues 
hereafter  it  will  be  slated  in  brackets  whether  they  are  or  are 
not  of  one  of  the  standard  sizes. 

8T.\NDAU1>S  . 

For  pcstal-card  circulars 3J  in.  X  6i  in. 

(  3i  in.  X  (i  in. 

Pamphlets  and  tnidc  t"atalogues ■(  «    in.  X  9  in. 

( }»    in.  X  12  in. 

Specifications  and  letter  i)aix;r 8J  in.  X  lOf  in. 


Thk  Pilot  Filk  Svstkm.  KeufTel  &  Ksser  Company,  New 
York.     28  pp.,  5}  X  9  in.     [Not  standard  size.] 

The  articles  illustrated  and  descril)ed  in  this  pamphlet  are 
letter  files  and  not  the  abrasive  tools  u.sed  by  mechanics.  Vari- 
ous forms  of  files  and  other  appliances  for  storing  and  classi- 
fying papers  of  various  kinds  are  e.\plaine<l,  and  also  shelving 
and  cases  for  storing  the  files. 


Light.  8  pp.,  •"ij  X  0  in.  The  Safety  Car  Heating  and 
Lighting  Company  of  New  York  have  reprinted  in  an  attrac- 
tive form  an  article  which  first  api>eared  in  TnitU  nial  Tninl. 
Jtublished  by  the  CJommereial  Travellers"  Club,  of  New  York, 
t  is  illustrated  with  views  of  the  interiors  of  Pullman  and 
other  cars  which  are  intended  to  show  the  convenience  and 
comfort  which  results  from  the  lighting  of  cars  by  the  I'intsdi 
system.  The  words  of  the  .-kpostle  Peter  might  l>e  quoted  to 
the  commercial  traveller  :  "  Ye  should  shew  forth  the  i<raises 
of  him  who  hath  called  you  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvel- 
lous light." 

Pkotkction  ok  GitAiiK  Ckossinos  or  Sri;.\M   li.\ii,i<(>.\i>s 

WITH  El-KCTRIC  HaII.WAVSAMI  PltOTMTIOX  OK  FaCISO   PoiNT 

Switches.  By  Charles  Hansel,  C.K.  The  National  Switch  it- 
Signal  Company.  Eiiston,'Pa.  3<i  pp.,  7]  X  10}  in.  [Not 
standard  size.] 

This  company  has  here  reprinted  .several  articles  by  Mr. 
Hansel,  their  manager— the  one  on  Protection  of  Grade  Cross- 
ings of  Steam  Kailroads  with  Electric  Kail  ways,  and  the  other 
on  the  Protection  of  Facing  Point  Switches.  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  Travis  Derailing  Switch. 

All  of  the  articles  are  illustrated,  and  show  the  method."  and 
applian(«8  emj^loyed  by  the  National  Company  for  protecting 
crossings,  etc.,  and  gives  a  full  statement  of  "the  lea.sons  for 
what  they  recommend.  The  des<!ripliTe  matter  is  all  very 
ilc;»r.  and  there  is  a  refreshing  absence  of  <ljsplay  tvpe  anil 
bottslfuj  slutemeHts  which  have  the  .savor  of  the  coiiimerdal 


traveller  about  them.  It  is  printed  in  excellent  taste,  .imi 
might  be  designated  as  a  gentlemanly  trade  catalogue,  lis 
modest  ap|^)eanince  and  temperate  statements  incline  one  Ui 
believe  all  that  it  Contains,  whereas  the  strident  character  of 
some  examples  of  su<'h  literature  incline  one  to  doubt  all  ilii- 


statements  tliey  contain. 
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The  Pkkui.ess  HuniiKK  Manlka(;tuki.no  Comi'anv,  Maim 
facturers  of  Superior  Mechanical  Kubber  Goods.  New  York. 
72  pp.,  5i  X  8  in.     [Not  standaid  size.  | 

The  uses  to  which  India  rulil>cr  is  now  put  are  many.  '\uo 
tract  l)efore  us  is  intended  to  state  the  n)erits  and  the  kinds  nf 
goods  which  this  company  makes.  These  include  packin;:  ..| 
various  kinds,  gaskets,  rings,  pump  valves,  hose  for  a  gn -ii 
variety  of  purposes,  and  a  rubber  cement  for  air-brake,  steum 
and  other  hose  couplings,  rubber  and  leather  belling,  matting' 
of  various  kinds,  etc.  The  only  fault  to  l)c  found  with  \\,U 
catalogue  is  that  it  is  printed  in  Ijlue  ink,  the  object  of  whir  li 
is  not  apparent. 

Ii.i.LsTiiATKK  Catai.(x;i;k  ok  Mining.  .Mii.lino  axi>  Smkj.i 
INO  M.\ciiiNKiiY.     Heynoi.us'  Corliss  Engines.     Manufix - 
ttiretl  by  the  Edward   P.    Allis  Company,  Reliance  Work- 
Milwaukee,  Wis.     130  pp  ,  6  X  i>  in.     [Standard  size.] 

The  machinery  described  here  is  somewhat  out  of  the  ranti 
of  the  Ameiiican  Enoineeh,  and  therefore  it  will  receive  i 
mere  mention.  It  includes  such  things  as  crushers,  rolU. 
stamps,  mortars,  concentrators,  amalgamating  i)ans,  agitator-, 
screens,  jigs,  furnaces,  blowing  and  winding  engines,  rt( 
These  are  all  illustrated  with  excellent  wood  engravings  ai.'l 
good  descriptions. 


Wii. LANs'  Central  Valve  Engine.  M.  C.  Bullock  Mann 
facturing  Company,  Sole  American  Manufacturers.  :tC  pp.. 
71  X  lOi  in.     [Not  standard  size  ] 

The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to  set  forth  the  design! 
construction,  merits  and  advantages  of  the  Willans  engines 
which  has  l)een  extensively  adopted  in  England,  but  is  not  so 
generally  known  here.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  publiNh 
ers  give  a  perspective  view  of  an  engine  of  this  kind  which  i- 
u.se<l  for  driving  their  works  in  Chicago.  The  o|)ening  part 
of  the  text  is  a  statement  of  the  chief  points  of  excellence  "t 
this  engine.  This  is  followed  by  a  chapter  called  a  "  Retro 
8|>ect,"  in  which  the  processes  and  reasons  are  descrilK-d  1)> 
which  the  Bullock  Company  was  led  to  abandon  the  Corli— 
type  of  engine  forelectric  light  and  power  uses  for  the  Willaii- 
plan.  The  data  of  tests  of  such  engines  made  by  Professor- 
Kennedy  and  Unwin  are  given  on  page  13,  which  "show  a  con 
sum])lion  of  feed  water  per  I.H.P  per  hour  of  19.11,  18.7  anH 
12.74  lbs.  resjiectively.  .A  diagram  is  als  >  appended  whicli 
is  a  plan  of  engine-room  showing  the  relative  space  occupiiil 
by  a  380-H.P.  Corliss  engine,  belted  directly  to  two  genera- 
tors, and  that  required  for  a  365-11. P.  central  valve  engine, 
coupled  direct  to  a  generator.  The  space  occupied  is  1,724 
and  2H>  sq.  ft.  respectively.  A  view  follows  this,  showing 
the  interior  of  the  St.  Pancras  vestry.  Regents'  Park  Station, 
in  London,  with  a  description  and  plan.  After  this  the  read- 
er is  given  a  descrijition  of  the  engine  occupying  five  pages 
and  a  sectional  view  which  fills  another  We  "are  not  able  to 
speak  in  very  high  commendation  of  either  of  these.  The 
description  is  not  a  model  of  lucidity  and  the  engraving  is 
execrably  bad.  Lists  of  engines  in  use,  reports  of  tests,  ami 
"  queries  answered,"  with  a  numlKT  of  half-tone  engraviniis 
of  engines— a  numljer  of  them  from  photographs  taken  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago  -  complete  the  volume.  The  engrav- 
ings are  priiiU'd  in  blue  ink,  which  it  is  though'  detracts  some- 
wliat  from  the  distinctness  of  the  prints.  The  great  defect  of 
half  tone  engravings  is  want  of  dcflnitcness.  Tlie  paler  the 
ink  with  which  they  are  printed,  the  more  indistinct  they  lie- 
coine,  and  the  converse  is  also  true  that  the  blacker  the  ink 
the  lieller  for  this  kind  of  work.  The  paper  and  press  work 
are  excellent,  although  with  different  ink  the  illustrations,  it  is 
thought,  would  have  ap|i<>ared  to  better  advantage,  excepting 
the  sectional  vi«'W,  whicli  no  ink  nor  nnj'thiug  else  could  ini 
prove.  Our  criticisms  are  of  the  catalogue  and  not  of  the  cn- 
gin<'.  In  another  pamphlet  the  makers  miblish  a  very  long 
list  of  those  which  have  be«'n  installed  in  P^ngland,  and  a 
shorter  one  of  those  used  in  this  country,  which  form,  perhaps, 
the  strongest  testimonial  which  could  Ik-  given  of  the  success 
of  this  type  of  motor. 


Cataukiok  and  Pkke-List  ok  Thko.  Altenehek  &  Sons, 
Manufacturers  of  Drawing  Instruments,  Philadelphia.  Ill 
PI>..  'i    X  '-'in.     [Standard  size.  | 

On  the  title. page  of  this  catalogue  it  is  announce  cl  that  the 
firm  was  "  established"  in  18"i<>,  and  eons<'quently  it  is  now  in 
its  forty-liflli  year.     The  opening  chapter,  thervlore,  is  very 
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appropriately  a  hislorj-  of  tlie  dcvelopiiient  of  the  iustrunients 
niaile  by  tUe  firm.  Tlie  peculiarities— especially  of  the  "  Al- 
teiunler  patent  point"— are  fully  (lescril>ed  and  illustrated,  and 
other  jKjculiarities  of  construction  are  also  explained.  The 
observations  about  drawing  pens  will  be  especially  interesting 
to  ilraftsmen,  as  there  is  no  one  instrument  that  is  the  cause  ot 
so  much  "  botheration"  as  the  ordinary  pen  which  every  drafts- 
in^in  must  use.  The  evolution  of  the  "  spring  hinge  ruling: 
|iou,"  which  the  Messrs.  Allcneder  make,  and  which  permits 
ilif  l)lades  to  be  separated  and  cleaned  without  moving  the  ad- 
justing screw,  is  fully  described,  and  the  present  perfected  in- 
strument is  illustrated.  The  evil  effects  of  corrosive  ink  is 
:itso  pointed  out,  and  the  lesson  is  enforced  by  engravings 
which  represent  the  magnificent  views  of  the  blades  of  pens 
which  were  sent  to  this  firm  to  be  repaired,  and  represent  in 
miiterial  lorm,  what  probably  assumed  the  character  of  a 
moral,  or,  rather,  immoral,  incitement  to  profanity  in  the  per- 
sons who  had  used  the  pens. 

Referring  to  the  materials  of  which  instruments  are  made, 
tills  firm  do  not  speak  approvingly  of  aluminium,  but  advise 
against  its  use.  This  metal,  they  say,  "when  pure  is  very 
sol't— somewhat  like  tin.  Its  surface  is  so  easily  abraded  that 
it  soils  the  hands,  and,  while  it  does  not  tarnish  as  readily  as 
(terman  silver,  the  perspiration  of  the  hands  will  rapidly  cor- 
riiilc  it."  When  hardened  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cop- 
piT,  silver,  or  other  metal,  the  aluminium  forms  less  than  15 
ptT  cent,  of  the  composition,  so  that  there  is  but  little  advan- 
tni;!-  gained  in  lightness.  They  recommend  this  metal,  how- 
ever, for  triangles  and  the  handles  of  ruling  ]>ens. 

All  the  different  classes  of  instruments  made  by  this  firm  are 
iUustraled  and  described,  and  they  embrace  a  large  assort- 
iiietit.  Among  these  is  a  leather  pocket  case  for  packing  and 
<':irrying  instruments.  This  has  an  ordinary  wooden  block 
with  indentations  to  receive  the  instruments,  with  an  outside 
covering  of  morocco.  The  need  of  some  such  device  most 
ilraftsmen  prol)a'>ly  have  often  felt  when  calle<l  upon  to  pack 
up  their  "  tools"  in  a  hurry  and  carry  them  in  a  trunk  or 
'  j;rip-sack"  or  in  their  pockets. 

The  only  instrument  represented  in  the  book  which  we  feel 
like  criticising  is  their  beam  compass.  They  still  adhere  to  the 
Traditional  type  of  that  instrument,  which  is  simply  iufuriating. 
IxTiiuse  every  time  the  screw  is  slackened  which  holds  the 
-liding  head  to  the  l)eam  tlie  head  l)econies  detached  and  must 
Ik'  held  in  position.  In  the  H.\ii.koai)  and  Engi.neeiun'g 
.Ii>i-|(NAL  tor  March,  1890.  a  form  of  beam  compass  was  illus- 
Uiited,  which  the  writer  has  used  for  40  years  with  very  great 
Satisfaction.  If  some  maker  should  bring  out  an  instrument 
of  this  kind,  they  would  l)e  conferring  a  great  benefit  on  the 
liiaftsmeu's  fraternity.  The  other  feature  about  Messrs.  Al- 
tene<ier's  very  excellent  catalogue  which  we  are  inclined  to 
criticise  is  the  binding.  The  sheets  are  fastened  together  by 
wire,  so  that  the  bo^k  does  not  open  comfortably,  but  it  is  al- 
must  necessary  to  pry  the  pages  apart.  A  goo<l  many  binders 
seem  to  think  thai  the  purpose  of  binding  is  to  keep  books 
dimtil,  whereas  every  reader  will  agree  with  us  that  what  should 
lie  aimed  at  is  to  hare  books  open  readily  and  comfortably. 


LOCOMOTIVE    FOR    THE   MEXICAN    RAILWAY. 


T'l  the  Editor  of  Tiiv.  kyiK\\.\v\s  Emunf.kh  and  Raii.koad 

JOCRNAL  : 

It  seems  to  mc  that  you  have  overlooked  one  very  important 
iltfect  in  your  remarks  on  the  locomotive  for  the  Mexican  liail- 
way  in  the  May  number  of  The  AMtiiicAN  Enciixeeh. 

Vou  speak  of  the  advantages  of  the  plate  frames  and  under- 
iiung  springs,  but  you  don't  state  that  the  particular  under- 
liung  springs  referred  to  are  apparently  irithout  cqualizem .' 
As  you  know,  the  engines  in  use  here  on  all  the  railways  are 
niost  of  them  of  English  make,  and  the  roads  are  owned  in  Eng- 
land and  Europe  and  operated  by  English  or  European  ofti- 
fials,  still  they  find  it  necessary  to  put  a  Kissel  truck  under 
'heir  six-coupled  freight  engines,  so  that  they  are  practically 
moguls.  Again,  the  results  obtained  with  American  equalized 
■iigines  have  been  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  with  the 
uac<iuali/ed  Euglish  (old  type),  that  both  managers  and  moti ve- 
l>ower  superintendents  insist  on  having  new  English  engines 
'•i|uali7,etl. 

During  my  five  j-ears'  slay  here  I  have  been  very  much 
lileased  with  the  working  of  the  locomotives  used  by  all  the 
roads  running  out  of  Huenos  Ayres  for  their  local  traffic.  I 
refer  to  a  class  of  engines  much  resembling  that  illustrated  in 
your  journal  on  page  153  of  Vol.  LXVII  (March,  1893).  These 
'■ngines  are  of  the  ordinary  eight-wheeled  type  with  the  frame 
'  xtended  behind,  carrj-ing  a  very  short  tank  but  one  having 
'  onsiderable  water-carrying  capacity  combined  with  the  side 
'^inks  above  the  running  boards,  which  are  not  carried  up  very 


high  and  do  uot  siiddle  the  boiler.  I'nder  the  exteml( 
carrying  the  tank  is  a  single  pair  of  wheels,  generally 
erably  larger  than  the  leading  truck  wheels. 

Engines  of  this  class  are  almost  never  turned,  and  may  be 
seen  to  enter  the  central  stations  here  in  Buenos  Ayres  with 
heavy  local  trains  of  seven,  eight,  or  10  American  cars,  run- 
ning both  backward  and  forward,  and  generally  uncoupling 
from  one  end  of  the  train  simply  for  the  purpose  of  coupling 
on  to  the  other  end,  and  leaving  again  in  a  few  minutes  on  an- 
other run  of  10,  15  or  20  miles  or  more. 

I  have  often  thought  that  were  I  ever  to  occupy  a  position 
on  a  railway  at  home  again  that  had  a  heavy  suburban  traffic, 
I  should  do  my  best  to  liavesome  locomotives  of  the  same  gen- 
eral class  tried. 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  the  heavy  through 
night  trains  here  are  made  up  of  American  sleeping  cars  al- 
most entirely,  and  drawn  by  the  English  moguls  before  men- 
tioned. During  the  summer  months  I  have  seen,  night  after 
night,  two  trains  of  from  10  to  15  eight-wheeled  cars  go  out 
on  the  Southern  liailway,  each  drawn  by  a  large  freight  mogul 
with  the  Bissel  truck  not  equalized  with  the  front  drivers  ; 
and  the  night  trains  for  and  from  Kosario,  on  the  Rosario 
Railway,  made  up  of  from  nine  to  12  eight-wheeled  cars  (from 
four  to  seven  being  sleepers)  daily  pass  our  factories,  drawn 
by  the  same  style  of  English  moguls  that  are  used  on  the  same 
road  for  freight  traflic. 

Yours  very  trulv, 

BiEXOS  AvREs,  June  7,  1895.  "  W.  V.  B. 


TRUTHS  TO   KNOW  WHEN   BUYING   BOILERS. 


[In  response  to  "  Facts,"  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox  Com[mny.  and  jiartly  repiinted  in  these  pages, 
the  Ilogan  Boiler  Company  has  issued  a  counterblast  with  the 
above  title  :  and  as  we  believe  in  free  discussion,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  reprint  of  it,  excepting  that  the  nameof  a  certain  com- 
pany has  been  omitted  when  it  oc<rurs  several  times  and  the 
references  to  it  have  l>een  made  inqiersonal. — Editok  Amkki- 
CA.v  Engineer.] 

The  provision  for  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  heated  gases  in  relation  to  the  heat  absorliing 
surfaces  of  steam  boilers  has  received  little  if  any  attention. 
No  change  has  been  made  since  the  first  forms  of  the  Scotch 
marine  boiler,  of  one  of  the  types  of  the  "  xtvaight"  water-tube 
boiler,  and  the  horizontal  tuljular  l>oilers  were  built.  In  these 
boilers  the  space  beneath  the  healing  surfaces  above  the  grate 
varies  in  height  from  14  in.  to  28  in. 

'■'".:■■  ':■'.-'■';':]■■-       A   COMPARISON.        ,y'-     '.:.'_'  '   .' 

The  proportional  areas  of  the  Hue  tulte  openings  in  marine 
boilers  and  between  the  water  tulies  in  water-tube  boilers  of 
one  type  varies  from  32  sq.  in.  to  35  sq.  in.  per  square  foot  of 
giatc  area. 

In  the  Hogan  stationary'  and  marine  water-tube  boilers  the 
space  beneath  the  lieating  surfaces  above  the  giate  is  from  18 
in.  to  42  in.  in  height,  and  the  flue  area  around  the  water  tubes 
is  from  90  sq.  in.  to  .50  sq.  in.  to  each  square  foot  of  grate,  the 
areas  reducing  as  the  distance  from  the  grate  increases. 

THE  effect. 
The  results  of  this  marked  difference  in  design  in  the  Hogan 
water-tube  l)oiler  as  compared  to  other  boilers  may  be  sum- 
marized : 

1.  In  the  Ilogan  boiler,  a  large  volume  of  gases  at  relatively 
high  temperatures  is  maintaine<l  around  all  the  tubes  and  heat- 
ing surfaces. 

2.  In  the  Hogan  boiler,  with  a  forced  draft  of  1  in.  or  2  in. 
of  water  pressure,  a  square  foot  of  heating  surface  will  evapo- 
late  twice  the  quantity  of  water  that  a  square  foot  of  heating 
surface  will  evaporate  with  a  forced  draft  of  6  in.  to  8  in.  of 
water  pressure  in  a  Scotch  marine  Iwiler  or  one  type  of  water- 
tul)e  boiler. 

REl'AIRS   needed. 

In  the  Scotch  marine  boilers,  the  intense  temperatures  due 
to  high  pressure  force<l  drafts  produce  leaks  around  the  tube- 
plates  against  which  the  heated  gases  are  impinged,  combus- 
tion chambers  and  their  stays  are  irregularly  strained  and  re- 
pairs are  soon  needed. 

In  the  "  itraighV  water-tube  boiler  of  the  type  referred  to, 
the  expanded  joints  in  the  headers  are  strained,  the  tubes  sag. 
bend  down  and  split,  on  account  of  the  excessive  expansion  of 
the  "  Ktrnight"  tubes  when  exposed  to  high  temperatures. 

NO  distortion. 

In  the  Hogan  water  tube  boiler  the  formation  of  the  tubes  is 
such  that  the  most  intense  heat  will  not  strain  the  expanded 
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joints  or  distort  the  form  of  the  tubes— the  location  of  the  ex- 
pitnded  joints  prevents  any  iinpfu^tement  of  tlie  heat  on  the 
tube-plates.  In  this  boiler  there  are  no  obstacles  such  as  head- 
ers, stayed  tube-plates,  etc.,  to  the  free  expansion  of  all  tul)e8. 

HARD   SCAI.K. 

In  the  "  utriii'jht"  water-tube  boiler  of  the  type  referred  to, 
as  well  as  in  the  Scotch  marine— and  it  may  be  said  in  all  other 
boilers  except  the  Hogan  water-tube  boiler — the  feed  water 
with  its  foreign  matter  and  impurities  is  delivered  into  those 
boilers  in  such  a  manner  that  when  precipitation  takes  place 
the  sediment  falls  on  the  surfaces  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
fire  aud  the  heated  gases  and  ia  baked  into  hard  scale. 

SCRAPERS..  ..-■-r"  .■_,■  -,.- 

In  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Company,  of  New  York,  this  condition  is  admitted  to  exist  in 
the  water-tut>e  boiler  of  that  company's  manufacture.  It  is 
claimed  that  a  "  straiglit"  tube  is  a  necessity,  notwithstanding 
its  dangerous  resistance  to  expansion  and  its  ultimate  distor- 
tion into  a  bent  form.  This  "  kI might"  form  of  tube  when 
the  space  in  front  of  the  boiler  is  as  long  as  the  tube,  permits 
the  use  of  a  long  scraping  bar  with  which  the  scale,  which 
forms  on  the  surfaces  of  the  "  straiijht"  tulies  and  sometimes 
tills  them  up  solid,  can  be  knocked  and  pushed  out  of  the  tubes 
through  the  header  at  the  back  end. 

"  SEI.K  CLKANSIXO." 

It  is  also  reasonably  claimed  that  no  water  tuln;  in  a  steam 
boiler,  be  it  "  »f might"  or  bent,  can  be  "  self-cleansing."  This 
claim  by  some  boiler-makers  for  the  existence  of  "  self-cleans- 
ing" water  tul)e8  in  steam  boilers  i-<  probably  based  on  the 
high  and  impracticable  velocities  which  the  late  Mr.  Babcock 
endeavored  to  prove  to  exist  by  the  use  of  myriads  of  figures. 

PRECIPITATION.  .      "'    ■  .        \ 

Whenever  the  precipitation  of  the  foreign  matter  in  water 
takes  place  and  the  sediment  is  |)ermitted  to  come  in  contact 
with  surfaces  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  fire,  heated  gases  or 
steam,  hard  scale  will  form,  and  will  have  to  be  removed  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  used  in  boilers  of  the  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox type,  or  it  will  have  to  Iw  chipped. 

WATKR  PCKIFIEU. 

If  the  foreign  substances  and  sediments  held  in  suspension 
in  water  are  not  allowe<l  to  precipitate  or  come  in  contact  with 
the  surfaces  in  steam  boilers  which  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
the  tire  and  the  gases,  no  scale  will  form  on  these  surfaces. 

In  other  words,  if  the  water  is  purified  by  precipitation  tak- 
ing place  before  the  water  comes  in  contact  with  the  surfaces 
exposed  to  the  heat,  no  hard  scale  will  come  into  existence  on 
these  surfaces,  and  no  cleansing  with  a  scraper  will  Ik;  or  is 
necessiiry. 

IIEI.OW   THE   WATER   LEVEL. 

In  the  Hogan  stationary  and  marine  watcr-tul>e  boilers  the 
feed  water  enters  the  inductors  and  pas.ses  thence  to  the  circu- 
lating tubes,  where  precipitation  takes  place  below  the  water 
level  and  at  a  temperature  within  five  degrees  of  that  of  the 
steam.  The  circulating  tubes  are  not  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
the  gases.  The  results  of  the  precipitation  deposit  in  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  distributing  drum,  which  is  not  heated,  and 
pass  to  the  mud  drum,  which  is  an  external  vessel  and  not  ex- 
posed to  any  heat. 

PRACTICAL.     •■     ■  '  -'  '■'■- 

The  heating  tubes  in  the  Hogan  water-tube  boilers  arc  there- 
fore not  "self-cleansing,"  ana  do  not  require  the  use  of  a 
scraper  or  pick  as  in  the  "  straight"  water-tube  boiler.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  in  practice.  A  Hogan  water-tube  boil- 
er and  a  "  Mtmight"  water-tube  boiler  are  located  in  the  same 
city.  Each  boiler  uses  the  city  water.  Every  month  the 
straight  tube  boiler  is  cleaned,  scraped  and  picked.  Scale 
from  i  in.  to  |  in.  in  thickness  is  regularly  removed.  The 
Ilogan  boiler  has  now  entered  its  second  year.  Three  exami- 
nations have  been  made  and  no  scale  has  been  found.  A  soft 
deposit  has  been  found  in  the  distributing  and  mud  drums, 
but  no  hard  scale  has  been  brought  into  existence. 

"'  ."..■.     . ';  BURSTING.  '     .    'I'- 

ll the  "  straight"  water  tube  boilers  referred  to  are  not 
cleaned  in  two  months,  even  when  using  rain  water,  dangerous 
and  fatal  results  have  been  the  consequence.  Horizontally  in- 
clined "  straight"  water-tube  boilers  of  this  type  may  be  de- 
scribed as  packages  of  tubes  crowded  together,  which  soon 
)>end  and  sag  into  irregular  forms,  accumulate  and  fill  with 
scale  previous  to  burning  and  bursting.     Such  surfaces  cannot 


be  considered  better  than  packages  of  t)cnt  tubes  which  do  not 
change  their  form,  accumulate  and  fill  with  scale  before  burn- 
ing and  bursting.  Such  are  the  boilers  which  have  Ki-eti 
offered  to  steam  users,  until  the  introduction  of  tlie  Hn.'an 
water-tube  boilers. 

PICK   .\ND  HA.M.MER.         .    :;   ,    " 

A  boiler  of  the  horizontally  inclined  "  straight"  water  IhIk 
type  or  of  any  form  in  which  it  is  admitted  by  the  manufac- 
turers that  scale  accumulates  on  the  heating  surfaces  anii  ! in- 
comes hard  and  has  to  be  removed  by  scraper,  pick  and  li  uii 
mer  is  dangerous,  is  uneconomical  in  its  operation,  and  its  dura- 
bility is  purely  iiccidental. 

WATER   SUllKACE. 

The  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  water  from  which  the  stt  ;im 
as  it  is  produced  has  to  escape  in  the  marine  boiler  as  in  tin- 
water-tube  boiler  of  this  type  and  in  other  boilers  is  the  Siuiie 
under  all  conditions  of  firing.  Thus,  if  the  water  surface  is 
60  s<|.  ft.  in  area,  and  apparently  sufficient  when  burning  U 
lbs.  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  gnite  surface,  this  same  aren  of 
water  surface  is  supposed  to  give  otT  double  the  quantity  of 
steam  when  using  24  lbs.  of  coal  i>er  square  foot  of  grat«-. 
The  effect  of  this  limitation  of  water  surface  is  great  agitation 
of  the  water,  which  takes  place  under  either  conditions  of  tir- 
ing as  indicated  by  the  motion  of  the  water  in  the  gauge  g'us.s 
and  by  the  wet  condition  of  the  steam. 

UELIVEUY   OF   STEAM. 

In  the  Hogan  boiler  each  tul)e  delivers  above  the  water  sur- 
face the  steam  as  it  is  produced.  There  is  no  hindrance  in  ilic 
form  of  water  to  the  exit  of  the  steam  from  each  tube.  '1' In- 
higher  the  temperature  of  the  gases  the  more  rapidly  steam  is 
produced,  the  greater  the  tendency  to  superheat  the  steniii. 
Wet  steam  cannot  escape  from  a  Hogan  boiler.  A  mechani(  :il 
steam  extractor  relieves  the  steam  from  the  water  which  fnlU 
back  and  passes  down  the  circulating  tulies. 

,  ^.  "sectional." 

A  boiler  composed  of  the  least  number  of  parts  is  more  ilc- 
sirable  than  one  composed  of  many.  A  boiler  com])08ed  of  one 
or  more  steam  shells,  "straight"  4-in.  tul)es,  cross  Iwxcs  ol 
irregular  forms,  headers  with  innumerable  covers  and  joints, 
cast  mud  drums  with  a  half  dozen  or  more  connections,  a  do/i n 
or  more  connecting  nipples,  buried  in  a  mass  of  brick- worl^ 
covered  with  soot  on  the  due  side  and  with  scale  on  the  wiiiir 
side,  may  be  said  to  Ije  a  boiler  of  the  pa.st,  no  matter  how 
many  may  now  l>e  in  existence,  and  such  a  composition  of  parts 
for  a  steam  boiler  is  fully  entitled  to  the  term  "  sectional." 

A   UNIT. 

A  properly  designed  steam  boiler  consists  of  one  steam  <y\- 
inder,  2-in.  bent  tubes,  two  distributing  drums,  one  wrouirlit 
iron  or  steel  mud  drum  with  two  connections  and  five  manliule 
covers,  all  placed  above  the  grate  level.  The  tubes  are  dirc<  t- 
ly  alwve  the  grate,  and  no  soot  accumulates  nn  them  on  m- 
count  of  the  intense  heat,  and  no  scale  forms  on  the  water  side 
of  these  tul)es  because  no  sediment  is  permitte<l  to  enter  tiny 
water  spaces.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  non-conducting  maJi' 
rial.  Such  a  boiler  is  a  unit  and  in  no  sense  "  section"'  ' 
Tills  ia  the  Ilogan  stationary  and  marine  water-tube  boiler. 

KE.MARKS. 

The  Ilogun  water-tul)e  boilers  are  the  same  for  land  uses  iis 
for  marine  purposes. 

In  some  straight  water-tube  boilers  the  4-in.  tubes  were  dis- 
carded and  replaced  by  smaller  tubes  when  this  class  of  boiler 
was  put  on  board  ship. 

The  Scotch  marine  boiler,  when  used  on  land,  is  exactly  tiie 
same  as  when  used  at  sea. 

What  is  bad  on  land  in  a  steam  boiler  Is  equally  as'bad  at  sea. 
What  is  good  at  sea  in  a  steam  boiler  is  equally  good  on  lan<!. 

"truths  and  facts." 

The  publication  of  the  pamphlet  "  Facts"  is  most  oppor- 
tune, as  it  is  most  desirable  that  steam  users  should  be  in- 
formed that  the  horizontally  inclined  "  straight"  water-tu!'i' 
boilers  are  accumulators  of  scale  and  that  the  scale  cannot  Ik' 
removed  or  reduced  only  by  the  use  of  scrapers,  picks  and 
hammers. 

Those  about  to  buy  steam  boilers  should  read  "  Trutht  " 
"  facts,"  and  the  following  articles  in  tlie  Bailer  Rerieie—yi/. 
No.  1,  pages  28  and  43  ;  No.  2,  page  85  ;  No.  3,  pages  125  a;  1 
130  ;  No.  4.  pages  146.  187  and  194.  It  will  be  then  readi  v 
seen  what  is  the  difference  between  the  term  of  bluff,  "  Fact--" 
and  the  statement  of  "  Truths."  * 


*  Thc  Ahbbioan  Enodieer  tboDld  b«  inclnded  in  tliese  MmrjM*  of  infor- 
mation.—EDiTOB. 
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NOTES  AND   NEWS. 


Fast  Railroad  Time  in  England.— Airaugcnicuts  liuve 
bi-ea  completed  for  running,  beginning  next  month,  a  train  to 
111'  known  as  the  American  Special  Express.  It  will  make  the 
run  from  London  to  Liverpool,  201  miles,  in  three  hours  and 
.V)  minutes,  and,  northbound,  will  make  close  connections  with 
tlie  transatlantic  steamers.  The  train  will  make  no  stops,  and 
its  schedule  time  will  be  4o  minutes  faster  than  that  of  other 
express  trains  between  the  two  cities. 

Bearings  for  Railway  Cars.— From  some  experiments 
iimiie  on  the  lubrication  and  wear  of  bearings  by  E.  Chabal, 
01)  the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  Railway,  he  draws  the 
following  conclusions  : 

The  result  of  the  tests  made  showed  that  the  wear  of  white- 
metal  bearings  was  5U  per  cent,  less  than  in  the  case  of  bron/e 
hearings.  The  tests  also  showed  that,  by  the  use  of  white- 
luetal  bearings,  a  diminution  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  resistance 
of  fully-loaded  coal  wagons,  forming  trains  weighing  3U0  tons, 
travelling  at  speedsof  16  miles  to  26  miles  an  hour,  was  given  : 
that,  as  the  speed  increased,  this  gain  was  diminished,  but  re- 
mained always  5  per  cent.  less.  As  a  consequence  of  these 
tests,  the  Paris  Lyons-Mediterranean  Company  in  1893  aban- 
doned the  use  of  bronze  bearings  for  carriages  and  wagons, 
:itid  adopted  white-metal  bearings. 

A  Test  of  Schmidt's  Superheater. — In  our  issues  of  April, 
.May,  and  July  of  this  year  we  have  given  accounts  of  the 
Schmidt  superheater  and  steam-engine,  which  has  attracted 
some  attention  on  account  of  the  success  that  has  been  at- 
titined  in  the  use  of  superheated  steam.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Rerue  Tcchniqne  there  is  an  account  ot  a  test  that  has  been 
made  with  the  device  in  regard  to  which  we  cull  the  follow- 
ing particulars  :  The  engine  subjected  to  the  test  had  a  cylin- 
iler  diameter  of  12}  in.  and  a  stroke  of  19.7  in.,  and  was  run 
!it  the  average  speed  of  116.3  revolutions  per  minute,  develop- 
ing 72..56  I.H.P.  and  showing  63.6  H.P.  at  the  brake.  The 
pressure  at  the  boiler  was  167.4  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  was  660'  F.  on  leaving  the  boiler, 
:md  60.5  on  entering  the  engine.  The  results  obtained  on 
tests,  lasting  for  about  seven  hours,  showed  that  the  consump- 
tion of  water  was  12}  lbs.  per  effective  and  10.8  lbs.  per 
I.H.P.  At  the  same  time  the  consumption  of  coal  was  1.7 
l()8.  per  effective  and  1.4  lbs.  per  I.H.P.  per  hour. 

Nickel  Steel  for  Boilers. --Some  time  ago  the  Government 
asked  bids  for  some  of  tlie  leading  steel  makers  on  20,466  lbs. 
uf  steel  to  contain  not  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  nickel  and  to 
meet  specifications  as  follows  :  Tensile  strength,  80,000  lbs. ; 
elongation  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  in  8  in.;  and  an  elastic  limit 
of  at  least  .50,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Owing  to  the  very 
rigid  requirements,  only  two  firms  bid  on  the  work,  these 
being  Carbon  Steel  Companj-  and  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
Limited,  l)oth  of  Pittsburgh.  The  Carbon  Steel  Company 
were  ready  to  guarantee  an  elongation  of  25  per  cent,  in  3  in. 
instead  of  8  in.,  and  conse(}uenlTy  their  bid,  being  informal, 
was  not  considered.  The  work  was  placed  with  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company,  Limited,  at  SJ  cents  per  pound,  delivered, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  plate  is  about  H  in.  thick,  and  is  for 
the  armored  cruiser  CUicigo,  which  is  to  have  an  entire  new 
set  of  boilers.  The  firm  rolled  eight  plates,  but  these  were 
rejected  on  three  different  inspections  as  not  coming  up  to 
specifications.  On  the  fourth  test  one  of  the  plates  is  said  to 
have  showed  a  tensile  strength  of  86,000  lbs.  to  the  square 
inch,  and  to  slightly  exceed  the  severe  requirements  in  reduc- 
tion of  area  and  elongation. 

The   Result  of  Working  Eight   Hours  per  Day. — Mr. 

Hrunner,  of  the  firm  of  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.,  sends  to  the 
London  Tim£»  an  interesting  report  of  the  result  of  a  five 
years'  experience  of  the  eight-hour  rule  in  his  works.  He 
says  that  at  first  the  wage-cost  per  ton  went  up,  then  dropped, 
and  is  now  as  low  as  it  was  in  1889,  the  last  year  of  the  twelve- 
hour  day.  In  other  words,  the  men  get  as  much  work  done 
in  eight  hours  as  they  used  to  get  done  in  twelve.  That  this 
is  not  merely  the  result  of  a  coincidental  improvement  in 
machinery  or  the  methods  of  manufacture  is  vouched  for  by 
the  managers  of  the  works,  who  have  considered  the  point. 
Tlieir  opinion  that,  though  the  men  work  less  hours,  the  efll- 
ciency  of  iheir  work  is  not  diminished,  is  supported  by  their 
repjrt  as  to  the  improvement  in  greater  regularity  of  attend- 
ance, increased  application,  and  improved  health  among  them. 
The  men  used  often  to  be  irregular  and  drunken  ;  these  offend- 
ers are  now  rare.  "  The  men  come  down  to  their  shifts  reg- 
ularly, and  they  come  sober."  In  the  long  double  shift  at  the 
end  of  each  week,  which  is  necessary  for  the  work,  the  men 
used  often  to  bo  found  asleep.  This  does  not  occur  under 
the  new  conditions.     Lastly,  the  health  of  the  men  has  much 


improved.  "  The  iniprovcnient  in  the  men's  looks,  and  espe- 
cially in  their  gait  when  leaving  the  works  at  the  end  of  the 
shift,  is  very  marked." 

Records  of  Inventions  -  In  an  interview  with  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Brush,  the  distinguislied  electrician,  which  was  recently 
published  in  tlie  New  York  lUraUl,  he  is  reported  as  saying 
that  he  had  "  no  doubt  that  the  heads  of  the  Patent  Ofl^ice  are 
honest,  but  1  have  had  a  number  of  experiences  which  lead 
me  to  believe  tliat  the  subordinates  sometimes  allow  important 
information  to  leak  out.  I  have  applied  for  patents  again  and 
again,  only  to  find  interferences  filed  before  thej-  were  granted, 
and  it  is  only  through  my  great  care  in  keeping  records  of  my 
work  that  I  have  b«!n  able  to  secure  a  number  of  my  inven- 
tions. Take  the  arc  light.  While  I  was  working  upon  it  and 
attempting  to  make  it  commercially  profitable,  I  kept  a  very 
full  journal  of  all  my  experiments.  I  recorded  everything 
from  day  to  day.  and  dated  it,  and  had  witnesses  called  in  to 
sign  the  records.  This  I  found  of  immense  value  to  me  in 
my  patent  suits.  I  had  200  of  them,  and  gained  all  except 
one." 

This  practice  of  keeping  u  journal  of  an  invention  is  one 
which  may  be  followed  with  advantage  by  all  inventors,  and 
records  made  in  this  way  may  be  of  very  great  value  in  estab- 
lishing priority  of  discovery,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  valid- 
ity of  a  patent. 

Superheated  Steam.— In  giving  the  results  of  their  pro- 
tracted experiments  with  saturate  and  superheated  steam, 
the  Alsace  L'nion  of  Boiler  Owners  say  that,  theoretically,  it 
has  never  been  denied  that  superheated  steam  should  give  a 
higher  efficiency  than  sjiturated,  yet  from  apprehension  of  the 
cylinder  becoming  damaged  by  the  high  temperature,  for 
years  no  experiments  were  undertaken  with  superheated 
steam.  Subsequently,  however,  after  numerous  trials,  the 
oldest  engine  even  was  found  capable  of  being  safely  used 
with  superheated  steam,  and  not  only  without  injury,  but 
more  economically  than  with  saturated.  It  is  also  declared 
by  the  Union  that  in  installing  a  superheater  care  is  essential 
that  the  advantages  gained  are  not  lost  either  by  less  perfect 
combustion  or  by  greater  radiation  losses— the  cost  of  the 
superheater  not  to  exceed,  of  course,  the  saving  obtained  in 
coal  consumption  ;  the  superheater  to  be  connected  with  the 
boiler,  so  that  both  can  be  fired  from  the  same  furnace  ;  and, 
after  leaving  the  superheater,  the  gases  should  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  heating  surface  of  tlie  boiler,  and,  lastly,  with 
tlie  heating  surface  of  the  economizer.  Further,  these  experi- 
ments showed  that  the  use  of  superheated  steam  does  not  ex 
elude  the  use  of  steam  jacket.  Though  both  superheating 
and  steam  jackets  were  used,  yet  condensation  in  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  occurred.  The  use  of  low  pressure,  7i  at- 
mospheres, did  not  give  such  good  results  as  the  use  of  high 
pressure,  11^  atmospheres. 

Oil-Burning  Locomotive. — Another  locomotive  for  burning 
oil  has  been  tried  on  the  Southern  California  Railway.  It  is 
the  invention  of  William  Booth,  formerly  Master  Mechanic  of 
the  Peruvian  Central  Railway,  who  has  been  assisted  by  Mas- 
ter Mechanic  Prescott,  of  the  Southern  California  Line.  In  a 
somewhat  brilliantly  colored  account  of  it  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Expresi,  it  is  said  that  "  the  oil-tank  holds  a  little  over  5  tons 
of  oil,  and  is  firmly  located  inside  the  water-tank- that  is,  the 
water  surrounds  the  oil  reservoir.  Tliere  is  6  ft.  of  water  on 
the  back  end  of  the  tank,  18  in.  on  the  sides  and  front,  and 
6  in.  on  top.  It  is  provided  with  an  oil-tight  manhole  and 
has  a  gas  vent,  so  that  any  amount  of  shaking  about  or  even 
upsetting  will  not  cause  the  oil  to  escape.  Provisions  for 
safety  from  fire  or  explosion  are  still  further  secured  by  two 
automatic  safety-valves,  one  on  the  top  and  the  other  on  the 
bottom  of  the  tank.  In  case  of  accident  breaking  loose  the 
tank  from  the  engine,  a  rope  on  the  top  valve  and  a  chain  on 
the  bottom  one  shut  the  safety  valves  and  cut  off  the  flow  of 
oil  instantly,  keeping  it  confined  to  the  inside  tank.  Two 
burners  are  used  with  two  steam-jet  atomizers." 

It  is  said  further  that  "  the  new  equipment  is  safer  than 
using  coal ;  steam  can  be  raised  quicker  and  better  maintained  ; 
there  is  no  obnoxious  smoke,  and  no  destruction  of  private 
property  by  sparks,  as  sparks  are  neither  emitted  from  the 
smoke-slack  nor  dropped  from  the  fire-box" — all  of  which 
sounds  like  an  old,  old  story. 

Gas  Engines.— Treating  of  gas  engines  as  at  present  em- 
ployed in  England,  Mr.  Donkin  has  stated  before  the  Englisli 
Institution  of  Gas  Engineers  that  such  engines  are  usually 
made  there  in  sizes  ranging  from  \  to  600  I.H.P.,  and 
there  is  a  marked  increase  constantly  in  the  sizes  and  numbers 
sold.  The  use  of  ordinary  lighting  gas  is  customary  in  sizes 
up  to  10  H.P.,  but  for  larger  sizes  a  small  convenient  apparatus 
has  been  devised  for  the  production  of  a  gas  that  can- 
not be  used  for  illuminating  purposes,  but  which  gives  very 
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('i-onomi«;!il  result*  when  burned  in  iin  engine  cylinder.  Fo: 
Ihis  article,  U-ruied  a  ireneralor  sisis,  the  licst  fueU  eni|)loye<l  in 
its  production  iirc  found  lo  be  nnthrncite  coal  and  gas  coke, 
us  they  yield  no  tur.  The  thernml  efticiency  is  low.  It  having 
:il)out  ICO  heat  units  per  cubic  foot,  as  compared  with  615  lo 
(iJJO  of  London  li^htin^  jrim,  and  consecjucntly  about  four 
times  the  ((uantily  is  rcijuiretl  to  produce  the  siinu'  amount  of 
power.  The  great  quantity  obtained,  however,  together  with 
the  snuill  amount  of  depreciation  and  labor  involve*!  in  pro- 
duction, render  it  in  many  cases  comparable  in  cost  to  gas 
at  20  cents  per  1.00<l  (t.  The  disadrautage  is  acknowledged 
that  gas  engines  cannot  be  started  under  full  load,  requiring 
the  use  of  friction  dutches,  in  most  instances  having  but  one 
impulse  to  each  four  movements  of  the  piston,  necessitating 
greater  weight  jK-r  H.P.  than  with  steam  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  gas  engine  can  be  .started  instantly,  and  there  is  no  danger 
from  fire  when  it  is  shut  down. 

Friction  Clutch  for  S-Ton  Crane. —In  our  last  issue  we 
publishitd  an  illustrated  description  of  a  ."i  ton  crane  built  at 
the  shops  of  the  Baltimote  vV:  Ohio  Railroad.  We  now  supple 
ment  this  with  an  illustration  of  the  friction  clutches  use*!  for 
hoisting  and  raising  the  boom.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  con- 
struction is  very  simple.  The  pinion  on  the  outside  at  the 
li-ft  has  a  pitch  diameter  of  (5  in.,  with  1.")  teeth  of  1}  in.  pitch, 
and  is  used  for  hoi.sting  the  boom.     The  mate  at  the  other 
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end  has  a  diameter  of  D.'i~  in.,  with  13  teeth  of  IJ  in.  pitch, 
and  does  the  hoisting.  Each  pinion  is  cast  solid  with  Ihe 
brake-wheel,  and  the  shell  for  carrying  the  hardwood  friclion- 
hl'jcks.  These  friction-blocks  are  put  in  with  the  end  of  the 
grain  presented  to  the  wearing  face  of  the  shoes  and  with  an 
original  projection  of  4  in.  beyond  the  face  of  the  shell.  In 
other  respects  the  construction  of  the  clutch  with  all  of  the 
dimensions  is  shown  by  the  engraving. 

Locomotives  on  Prussian  Railroads.— At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  German  Society  of  Mechanical  Kngineers,  Privy  Coun- 
.•«-lljr  Stambke  gave  the  following  information  respecting  the 
experience  had  on  the  Prussian  Stale  Railroads  with  the  519 
compound  locomotives  in  u.se  thereon,  and  Ihe  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  mechanical  officers  respecting  future  loco- 
motive construction  :  "  All  compound  locomotives,  under 
similar  circumstances,  when  under  full  headway,  develop  a 
greater  capacity  than  ordinary  locomotives  ;  at  the  same  speed 
they  exert  greater  traction,  or  with  the  same  traction  they 
make  greater  speed.  They  save  fuel  and  water.  On  the 
other  hand,  ordinary  locomotives  have  greater  starting  power 
than  compounds,  and,  therefore,  attain  their  standard  rate  of 
speed  quicker.  The  time  and  space  re(|uired  for  them  to  get 
under  way  is  therefore  less  than  with  compounds,  which  latter, 
when  stops  are  freciuent,  often  find  it  difficult  to  make  up  the 
time  lost  in  starting.  A  compound  locomotive  which  is 
arranged  to  use  steam  like  any  ordinary  one  in  starting  can 
get  under  way  as  well  as  the  latter.  It  is  harder  to  start  tight- 
coupled  express  and  passenger  trains  than  freight  trains,  and 
a  fadure  of  the  draft-rigging,  and  a  consequent  lengthening 
of  the  time  of  getting  under  way,  is  therefore  to  be  feared 
more  with  the  former.  The  Prussian  State  Railroads  have, 
therefore,  come  to  the  following  conclusions  :  1.  Express  loco- 
motives hereafter  are  to  l)e  generally  constructed  on  the  com- 
]>otmd  system.  ■.'.  In  all  tank  locomotives  and  engines  for 
branch  roads  the  compound  system  is  to  be  excluded.  ;l.  For 
freight  engines  used  chiefly  for  long  runs  the  compound  sys- 
tem is  to  be  employed.  4.  For  freight  engines  used  chiefly  to 
serve  among  Ihe  coal  districts,  the  coni|)ound  system  will  be 
avoided  for  the  present.  .").  For  passenger  engines  with  ten 
ders,  in  view  of  ihe  fact  that  they  must  make  frequent  stops, 
no  decision  is  made  j'et.     The  expctiments  will  be  continued." 

The  Invention  of  the  Telephone.— According  lo  Nature, 
Professor  O.  E.  Hughes,  F.  R.S. ,  in  the  course  of  a  few  re- 
marks made  at  the  recent  banquet  given  by  the  staff  of  the 
National  Telephone  Company,  some  points  in  connection  with 
the  early  history  of  telephony  were  mcntiuncd.     The  text  of  the 


speech  is  published  in  the  Elertricil  Englnfer  for  March  22,  jind 
the  following  note  from  it  is  interesting.  Professor  Hughes 
said  : 

"  The  earliest  Te<:ord  of  a  wrfecf  theoretical  electric  t(  io- 
phooe  was  contained  in  Du  Moncel's  '  Expos>i'e  des  Applic  i- 
tions.'  Paris,  lM,j4  ;  when  M.  Charles  Bourseul.  a  French  teleg- 
raphist, conceived  a  plan  of  conveying  sounds  ami  speech  liy 
electricity.  '  Suppose,'  he  explained,  "  that  a  man  speaks  ni  :ir 
a  moval>fe  di.sk  sufficiently  flexible  to  lose  none  of  the  vilpr;i- 
tions  of  the  voice,  that  this  disk  alternately  makes  and  breuks 
the  current  from  a  battery  ;  you  may  have  at  a  distance  an- 
other disk  which  will  simultaneously  execute  the  same  vibra- 
tions.' Unfortunately  M.  Bourseul  did  not  work  out  his  iiici 
to  a  practical  enil,  but  these  few  wonls  contain  the  shorli  >;[ 
possible  explanation  of  the  theory  of  the  present  telephones. 

It  is  now  exactly  30  years  since  Professor  Hughes  first  ( \- 
perimenled  with  a  working  telephone.     In  \^T>,  l)eing  at  m. 
Petersburg  in  order  to  fulfil  his  contract  with  the  Russian  (Juv 
ernment  for  the  establishment  of  his  printing  telegraph  instru- 
ment upon  all  their  important  lines,  he  vas  invited  by  hi.s 
Majesty  the  Eriiperor  .Vlexander  II.  to  give  a  lecture  before  his 
Majesty,  the  Empress  and  Court  at  ('/.arskoi  Zclo,  which  Ijc 
did  ;  but  as  he  wished  to  present  to  his  Majesty  not  only  h\- 
own  telegraph  instrument,  but  all  the  latest  novelties,  Profis 
sor  Philip  Reis,  of  Friedericksdorf,  Frankfort-on-Main,senl  tn 
Russia  his  new  telephone,  with  which  Professor  Hughes  was 
enabled  to  transnut  and  receive  perfectly  all  musical  sounds. 
and  also  a  few  spoken  words,  though  these  were  rather  uncer 
tain,  for  at  moments  a  word  could  be  clearly  heard,  and  tlitn 
from  some  unexplained  cause  no  words  were  possible.     Tliis 
wonderful  instrument  was  based  upon  the  true  theory  of  tele 
phony,  and  it  contained  nil  the  necessary  organs  to  make  it  a 
practicable  success.     Its  unfortunate   inventor  died   in  ISTI 
almost  unknown,  poor  and  neglecle<l  ;  but  the  German  Gov 
ernment  have  since  tried  to  make  reparation  by  acknowled;; 
ing  his  claims  as  the  first  inventor,  and  erecting  a  monument 
to  his  memory  in  the  cemetery  at  Friedericksdorf. 

The  Force  of  the  Blast  from  an  8-in.  Gun.— Recenil.v, 
with  a  view  to  the  practical  determination  of  the  effect  of  a 
blast  from  heavy  gun  firing  over  a  protective  plate,  Comnic 
dore  Sampson  had  a  series  of  experiments  made  at  tlie  Indian 
Head  Proving  Ground.  The  Indian  Head  experiments  wen- 
interesting,  and  are  Ihe  first  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  thi> 
country  or  abroad.  Lieutenant  Mason,  the  officer  in  char{;i' 
of  the  proving  ground,  conducted  them.  An  8-in.  gun  was 
employed.  Under  its  muzzle  was  placed  a  7  in.  armor-plale. 
which  was  8  ft.  square,  and  weighed  about  IS  tons.  The  cen 
tre  of  the  plate  was  20  in.  in  front  of  the  muzzle  and  atout 
4  ft.  l)elow  it.  Over  the  plate,  and  nearly  parallel  with  it,  was 
secured  a  1-in.  wrought-iron  plate,  74  in.  long  X  68.5  in.  wide 
It  weighed  about  two-thirds  of  a  ton.  and  was  supported  at 
each  corner  by  a  2in.  armor  bolt,  screwed  into  the  coriui 
holes  in  the  back  of  a  7in.  plate  below.  The  corner  holes  in 
the  bottom  of  the  plate  were  not  directly  below  the  holes  in 
the  corners  of  the  wrought-iron  plate.  Consequently  they 
were  bent  to  bring  their  upper  ends  into  proper  position.  The 
centre  line  down  the  lengtli  of  the  1-in.  plate  was  parallel 
with  the  axis  of  the  bore  of  the  gun,  prolonged  .25  of  an  inch 
to  the  right  and  24  in.  below,  the  surface  of  the  plate  being 
inclined  1"  with  Ihe  horizontal,  the  same  as  the  gun.  The 
muzzle  of  the  gun  projected  from  the  rear  of  the  1-in.  bla.st 
plate  17.5  in.     Two  rounds  were  rtre<l. 

In  the  first  round  the  charge  of  powder  was  100  lbs.,  the 
muzzle  velocity  2,018  foot  seconds,  and  the  pressure  16  tons. 
The  elevation  of  the  gun  was  V.  The  wrought-iron  1-in. 
plate  was  bent  downward  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  fire, 
along  its  central  transverse  line,  the  centre  of  the  plate  being 
forced  down  by  the  blast  3.93  in.  A  slight  rotary  movement 
to  the  left  was  also  given  to  the  plate.  The  7-in.  armor  was 
not  moved  at  all.  In  the  second  round  the  charge  of  powder 
was  107  lbs.,  the  muzzle  velocity  2.000  foot  seconds,  and  the 
pressure  and  elevation  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  round. 
The  blast  plate  was  in  the  position  produced  by  the  first 
round.  The  efTect  of  the  second  blast  was  merely  an  augmen- 
tation of  that  of  the  first  fire.  The  lower  plate  was  not  moved 
in  the  least.  After  the  second  round  the  support  of  the  right- 
hand  rear  corner  retained  nearly  its  original  position.  The 
other  three  bolts  had  twisted  to  the  right  nearly  45°.  The 
second  round  crushed  the  plate  downward  about  7  in.,  making 
the  extreme  deflection  about  10  in. 

The  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal.— The  canal  is  a  little 
over  61  miles  in  length,  and  is  throughout  on  the  same  level 
as  the  Baltic,  where  tides  are  unknown.  Hence  only  two  sets 
of  locks  have  been  necessary,  one  at  each  end,  and  even  of 
these  two  the  Holtenau  locks  may  be  treated  almost  as  non- 
existent, as  their  gates  will  have  to  be  closed  only  on  the  occa- 
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sioQ  of  storms  on  the  Baltic  aflFectiog  the  height  of  the  waters 
there— sav  on  twenty  or  twenty-flve  days  in  the  year.  Thus 
for  vessels  proceeding  westward  there  will  be  an  absolutely 
clear  and  unobstructed  course  as  far  as  Brunsbilttel,  and  here, 
except  for  three  hours  each  day  at  ebb  tide,  the  lock-gates 
will  have  to  l>e  kept  closed  on  account  of  the  tidal  changes  in 
the  Elbe,  though  vessels  will  be  able  to  pass  through  at  any 
lime,  subject  to  the  ordinary  delays.  The  breadth  of  the 
canal  at  the  water-level  is  197  ft.  and  at  the  bottom  72  ft. 
If  in.,  thus  allowing  of  a  man-of-war  and  any  ordinary  mer- 
cUautman  passing  one  another  wherever  they  may  happen  to 
meet,  while  at  six  different  points  along  the  hne  of  route  theie 
are  "bays,"  where  the  increase  of  superficial  breadth  from 
bHDk  to  bank  to  328  ft.  and  of  the  bottom  breadth  to  197  ft. 
for  a  distance  of  820  ft.  will  allow  of  the  passing  of  two  men- 
of-war  without  fear  of  collision.  The  depth  of  the  canal  is 
•,>9  ft.  6  in.  The  old  Eider  Canal,  which  has  been  incorporated 
in  the  new  one  as  far  as  Rendsburg,  save  for  various  windings, 
now  happily  avoided,  had  besides  its  six  sets  of  locks  a  depth 
of  only  10  ft.  and  a  breadth  of  a  little  over  100  ft.  The  superi- 
ority of  the  new  canal,  with  its  far  greater  dimensions,  almost 
unobstructed  course,  and  its  outlet  into  the  Elbe  at  a  point 
wliere  the  river  has  a  depth  of  about  40  ft.,  is  clearly  manifest. 
As  regards  the  work  of  construction,  the  most  interesting 
feature  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  great  terminal  locks,  and 
of  these  the  locks  at  Brunsbilttel  claim  first  consideration. 
They  are  protected  from  the  current  of  the  river  by  two  moles, 
the  heads  of  which  are  1,247  ft.  apart,  thus  allowing  a  good 
space  for  entrance  into  the  outer  harbor,  which  has  a  breadth 
of  328  ft.  and  a  length  of  1,313  ft.  Here  the  vessels  that  may 
have  to  wait  their  turn  before  passing  through  the  river  will 
l)e  accommodated.  The  locks  themselves  are  double,  the  one 
sot  lying  parallel  with  the  other,  divided  by  some  massive 
masonry,  under  which  are  several  tunnels  for  the  hydraulic 
machinery  to  be  used  for  opening  or  closing  the  gates  and 
other  purposes.  The  width  of  each  lock  is  82  ft.,  the  depth 
3<l  ft.,  and  the  available  length,  when  the  gates  are  closed  at 
each  end,  is  492  ft. — dimensions  adequate  to  allow  of  the  pass- 
ing through  the  locks  at  any  state  of  the  tide  of  the  largest 
ironclads. 

The  Properties  of  Coal  as  Fuel  for  Steam  Boilers.— Some 
manufacturers  usually  require  their  coal  mercliants  to  furnish 
material  which  shall  contain  (1)  a  certain  proportion  of  lumps, 
(2)  a  small  proportion  of  ash,  (3)  a  certain  percentage  of  vola- 
tile material,  usually  about  20  per  cent.  Accordingly  the  pit- 
owners  ouly  guarantee  these  three  elements. 

The  moisture  contained  in  the  coal  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  also  its  freedom  from  stones  and  slate  ;  but 
l>orhaps  the  number  of  heat-units  generated  by  complete  com- 
l>ustion  is  the  best  measure  of  the  value  of  a  coal.  Lump 
coal  has  a  greater  calorific  value  than  small  coal  or  dust.  It  is 
proposed  that  lump  coal  be  defined  as  that  which  is  retained 
on  a  sieve  of  1.4  in.  mesh. 

All  coal — even  coal  fresh  from  the  mines — contains  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture,  from  1  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent.,  which  is 
not  altogether  unfavorable  for  combustion  ;  the  percentage  of 
moisture  must  not,  however,  fall  outside  certain  limits.  Some 
railway  companies  pay  only  for  the  dry  coal,  and  make  a 
moisture  test  on  all  coal  received,  rejecting  that  in  which  the 
moisture  exceeds  7  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  ash  and  cinder  is  of  great  importance  ;  not 
only  has  this  to  be  paid  for  and  transported,  but  on  l)eing  put 
into  the  furnace  it  hinders  combustion  and  adds  considerably 
to  the  work  of  the  stokers.  The  railway  companies  specify 
0-8  per  cent,  of  ashes  and  cinders,  pay  0..5  franc  per  ton  for 
1  per  cent,  less,  and  deduct  0.5  fraoc  per  ton  for  1  per  cent, 
more,  and  reject  any  delivery  containing  moie  than  10  per 
cent,  ash  and  cinders. 

The  proportion  of  volatile  components  infiuences  the  ease  of 
kindling  the  coal  and  the  quickness  with  which  it  burns.  In 
sugar  works  20-22  per  cent,  of  volatile  componenU  is  de- 
laimded.  If  the  draft  is  strong  15  per  cent,  may  be  suflicient, 
while  with  weak  draft  25-28  per  cent,  is  required.  A  coal 
containing  too  much  volatile  material  burns  too  quickly  with- 
out giving  up  usefully  the  heat  due  to  its  combustion.  A 
mixture  of  two  coals  containing  respectively  too  little  and 
too  much  volatile  material  should  be  rejected.  The  wider 
commercial  use  of  calorimeters  is  recommended,  a  coal  giving 
less  than  the  specified  number  of  calorics  to  be  rejected. 

The  fusibility  of  the  clinker  is  an  important  point  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  author  stating  from  his  own  experience  that  coal 
*hich,  in  a  lightly  worked  boiler  with  weak  draft,  gave  no 
fused  clinker,  in  a  hard  forced  boiler  with  strong  draft  gave  a 
considerable  quantity  of  clinker. 

A  specimen  form  of  contract  for  coal  is  given  at  the  end  of 
the  paper. — Abstract  of  article  in  Mittheilungen  au»  der  I*raxi» 
^r  Dampfkeuel-  und  Dampfmae/iinen-Betriebe*,  1894.     -    . 


Smoke  Prevention.— The  serious  difficulty  with  nearly  if 
not  quite  all  the  appliances  which  have  been  devised  for  con- 
suming smoke  is  that  they  do  not  pay.  The  heating  capacity 
of  smoke  is  so  little,  that  it  is  cheaper  to  waste  the  smoke  than 
to  utilize  the  small  amount  of  potential  heat  there  is  in  it ; 
besides  this,  some  portions  of  the  smoke  are  incombustible. 
Colonel  Duller  has  devised  a  system  of  smoke  prevention, 
which  has  been  described  in  the  London  Times,  by  which  the 
smoke  after  leaving  the  furnace  is  mixed  with  steam  in  an 
ascending  flue,  and  then  in  a  descending  flue  is  met  by  a  very 
fine  spray  of  cold  water.  The  result  is  that  the  larger  part  of 
its  constituents  are  dissolved  or  precipitated,  and  escape  with 
the  water  into  the  drains,  from  a  tank  at  the  bottom  of  the 
descending  flue.  Any  residue  passes  out  with  a  certain 
amount  of  steam  from  a  chimney  fixed  in  the  tank.  A  rough 
proof  of  the  efllcacy  of  the  arrangement  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  a  piece  of  white  cloth  may  be  held  for  some  minutes  over  the 
top  ot  this  chimney  without  becoming  appreciably  blackened. 

Colonel  Dulier's  apparatus  is  in  use  at  the  Citj'  Saw  Mills, 
Glasgow,  and  at  Messrs.  Merryweather's  factory  at  Green- 
wich, and  is  being  fitted  to  the  Opera  in  Paris.  At  Messrs. 
Merryweather's  the  smoke  from  11  forges  is  collected  in  one 
main  flue,  and  after  being  mixed  with  steam  is  subjected  to 
the  action  of  three  water  jets  consuming  100  galls,  of  water 
an  hour.  The  system  is  here  found  so  satisfactory  that  the 
rest  of  the  forges  are  shortly  to  be  connected,  and  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  same  amount  of  water  will  be  sutticient  to  treat 
the  smoke  from  them  also.  From  observations  made  by  the 
Public  Analyst  ot  Glasgow  at  the  Saw  Mills,  it  appears  that 
the  apparatus  there  removes  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  solid 
matter  of  the  smoke  and  more  than  half  the  sulphurous  acid. 
It  does  not  affect  the  draft  in  the  chimney,  any  loss  caused 
by  the  bends  of  the  flues  being  compensated  by  the  effects  of 
the  jet  of  steam  which  damps  the  smoke.  In  Glasgow  this 
jet  is  at  a  pressure  of  80  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  per  square  inch,  but 
though  a  fairly  high  pressure  both  for  the  steam  and  water 
jets  seems  to  be  advantageous,  yet  it  is  not  necessary.  The 
apparatus  has  been  fitted  to  a  stack  of  chimneys  in  a  house 
in  Belgravia,  and  has  worked  satisfactorily,  using  the  water 
from  the  mains,  and  the  steam  given  off  by  an  ordinary  high- 
pressure  hot-water  boiler.  It  is  even  said  to  have  resulted  in 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  coal  burnt.  There  is  an  inci- 
dental advantage  connected  with  it  which  may  commend 
itself  to  people  who  are  solicitous  about  sanitation.  The 
water  which  has  been  used  in  the  flue  contains  a  quantity  of 
sulphurous  acid,  and  is,  therefore,  a  disinfectant  of  consider- 
able power.  Tlie  cost  of  construction  ought  not  to  l)e  very 
great,  since  the  flues  are  only  large  steel  tubes.  But  if  the 
apparatus  fulfils  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  manufacturers 
might  find  themselves  recouped  for  their  outlay  by  being 
able  to  burn  an  inferior  and  cheaper  coal  without  producing 
an  improper  amount  of  smoke. 

Trials  and  Performance  of  French  Warships. — A  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Timet  writes  :  "  Toward  the  close  of 
last  year  French  dockyards  had  to  report  very  unsatisfactory 
results  given  by  certain  warships  at  their  trials.  The  armored 
cruiser  Latauehe- Trerille— in  the  performances  of  which  con- 
siderable interest  is  felt  because  she  is  fitted  with  Belleville 
boilers— had  failed  to  develop  the  H.P.  expected,  the  Bupuy 
de  Lome  was  still  giving  much  trouble,  and  the  Fleurun  stood 
in  need  of  considerable  repairs  after  her  mishaps.  In  contrast 
to  this  disappointing  state  of  things  is  the  series  of  successful 
trials  more  recently  made.  Some  of  the  trouble  given  by  the 
Latouche-Tretille  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  like  her  sis- 
ters, the  Bruix,  Chanzy  and  Chanier,  she  has  been  built  upon 
a  displacement  (4,660  tons)  too  near  the  minimum  for  her  offen- 
sive and  defetisive  power  ;  but  she  is  a  splendid  cruiser,  and 
will  attract  attention  during  the  summer  campaign  of  the 
northern  squadron.  With  7,400  H.P,  she  attained  in  February 
a  speed  of  17.5  knots  ;  but  when  8,450  H.P.  was  developed  in 
the  first  official  trials  she  steamed  at  18.16  knots  under  the 
easiest  conditions.  The  cruiser  Dupuy  de  Lonu  (6,600  tons), 
after  her  lon^  series  of  mishaps,  completed  her  trials  at  Brest 
early  in  April,  attaining  the  high  mean  speed  of  19.8  knots. 
The  maximum  rate  was  20.4  knots,  and  it  seems  likely  that  20 
knots'would  have  been  maintained  save  for  the  inefficient  stok- 
ing or  one  of  the  boilers.  The  mean  revolutions  of  the  middle 
screw  were  135,  and  of  the  lateral  screws  139.  The  Dupuy  de 
Lome,  with  her  practically  complete  coating  of  armor,  will 
certainly  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  vessels  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal.  Another  cruiser 
which  has  given  very  satisfactory  results  in  March  is  the 
Fi-iane,  a  protected  vessel  of  3,772  tons,  built  at  Brest  under 
the  direction  of  M.  Dugi  de  Bernonville.  Her  machinery  has 
been  constructed  by  the  Forges  et  Chantiers  de  la  Mediterranee, 
and  the  boilers,  upon  the  ^<iclausse  water-tube  principle,  are 
from  the  works  of  the  company  so  named.    The  advantage 
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claimed  for  this  system  is  that  it  enables  the  tubes  to  be 
rei«ehe<l  easily.  Tlie  mean  speed  in  a  rougli  sea  was  18.8  knots, 
but  (luring  some  runs  a  speed  of  19.3  knots  was  attained  and 
9  50:<  HP.  was  developed  instead  of  the  contract  pressure  of 
9,00<)  HP.  Tlie  coal  consumption  also  was  small.  The 
Valmy,  ouast-defence  armorclad  (6,590  tons),  and  sister  of  the 
Jemmappe*,  is  giving  satisfactory  results  at  Brest,  where,  dur- 
ing a  two-hours'  forced  draft  run,  she  attained  a  mean  speed 
of  16.71  knots  at  (he  end  of  March.  Another  sister,  the  Btm- 
vines,  has  alsa  entered  upon  her  trials  with  great  promise. 
These  are  the  three  armorclads  which  are  to  constitute  such  a 
powerful  lighting  unit  in  the  northern  squadron,  acd.  as  Ad- 
miral Besnard  has  told  both  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate,  ther 
are  well  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  ram  by  reason  of  their  small 
turning  circles  and  powerful  build.     Another  vessel  which  has 

tust  attained  a  satisfactory  trial  speed  (mean  of  27  knots)  at 
irest  is  the  seagoing  torpedo-boat  lAinnquenet ;  but  the  bot- 
tom of  one  of  her  cylinders,  as  had  been  foreseen,  gave  way, 
and  she  relumed  to  port  for  repairs." 

Water  tube  Boilers  in  the  British  Nary.— The  following 
brief  al>stract,  which  was  publislied  in  The  Tiwet,  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  a  paper  on  The  Machinery  of  War  Ships,  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Durston,  which  was  read  before  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers,  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers. 

The  point  in  the  paper  which  perhaps  attracted  most  atten- 
tion was  the  introduction  of  water-tube  boilers  of  different 
types  into  some  of  the  sliips  built  under  the  Naval  Defence 
Act.  Sir  Edward  Reed  remarked  that  the  paper  contained 
the  cream  of  the  present  knowledge  of  this  type  of  boiler. 
Mr.  Thorneycroft  contended  that  in  them  was  the  l)est  chance 
of  reducing  the  weight  of  the  propelling  machinery  of  ships 
and  of  obtaining  speed  with  lightness.  It  was  impossible,  he 
thought,  to  do  much  more  than  has  already  l>cen  done  in  re- 
ducing the  weight  of  the  engines,  while  we  had,  perhaps, 
sacrificed  a  little  too  much  in  the  way  of  fuel.  But  real  ad- 
Tauce  might  be  made  in  the  boilers.  Both  the  forms  of  tank 
boili-r  now  in  use — the  locomotive  and  the  drum— were  heavy, 
and  the  pa|)er  contained  evidence  that  they  had  lieen  worked 
to  their  limit.  The  Belleville  boiler,  as  fitted  in  the  Sharp- 
*hoiiter,  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  was  still  too 
heavy.  He  pri>ceeded  to  give  some  tigures  concerning  the 
weights  and  heating  surfaces  of  tlie  different  types  of  h«iler, 
showing  that  walcr-tul>e  boilers  weighed  much  less  per  square 
foot  of  heating  surface  than  drum  or  locomotive  boilers.  Mr. 
Scaton  pointed  out  that  water-tube  boilers  would  stand  rough 
usage  without  sustaining  the  damage  to  which  tank  boilers 
would  be  liable.  In  war  it  woiihl  sometimes  be  necessary  to 
get  up  steam  quickly,  and  there  woulil  l)c  no  time  for  the 
"nursing"  requireii  by  tank  boilers.  But  steam  could  be 
got  up  very  quickly  in  water-tube  boilers  without  injury  to 
them.  As  regards  forced  draft,  Mr.  Thorneycroft  considered 
the  hist' mentioned  type  to  be  sii|)erior  to  drum  boilers,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  he  said,  gave  out  under  it.  For  sliort  voyages 
at  high  speed  be  lield  that  forced  draft  was  essential,  though 
(or  long  voyages  he  l>elieved  in  ample  lieating  surfaces  and 
no  forced  draft.  The  (}uestion  of  forced  against  induced 
draft  was  also  discus-setl.  Some  speakers  believed  there  was 
a  future  for  induced  draft,  while  others  could  nut  see  that  it 
makes  much  difference  whether  air  is  blown  in  at  one  end  of 
the  furnace  or  sucked  out  at  the  other.  The  air  pumps  in  all 
the  new  boats  are  worked  off  the  main  engines,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  independent  air-pumps  (which  had  been  tried 
in  the  United  States  Navy)  would  be  an  improvement.  Mr. 
Seaton  was  strongly  opposed  to  them.  In  the  first  place, 
they  took  up  too  mucli  room,  and,  in  the  second,  were  the 
most  difficult  of  all  pumps  to  control.  Sir  Edward  Heed  in- 
quired about  tlie  difference  he  observed  Ix'tween  the  ratios  of 
the  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders  in  the  Navy  and  the  mer- 
cantile marine.  Mr.  Durston,  in  reply,  pointed  out  that  war- 
ships had  often  to  run  for  long  periods  at  low  power,  and  it 
was  Itelieved  that  a  small  ratio  between  the  cylinders  in  such 
cases  produced  the  most  economical  results.  With  regard  to 
the  variety  of  practice  observable  in  the  construction  of  en- 
gines and  l)oilers  in  different  ships,  Mr.  W.  l\.  Wliite  remarked 
that  these  vessels  were  built  by  private  firms  who,  while  subject 
to  ceitain  general  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Admiralty,  yet 
bad  a  free  hand  in  many  points.  Mercantile  practice  and 
naval  practice  reacted  on  each  other  to  the  advantage  of  both  ; 
an  example  might  tie  found  in  the  effect  which  the  adoption 
of  forced  draft  in  the  Navy  bad  liad  on  mercantile  practice. 
In  criticising  warships  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  are  made  to  be  fighting  machines,  and  that  everything  in 
tliem  must  be  subordinated  to  that  function.  Mr.  White  also 
asked  critics  to  believe  tliat  for  ev<>ry  arrangement  carried  out 
in  them  there  was  a  reason  of  some  kind,  and  that  nothing 
was  done  merely  from  "  cussedness"  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
signers and  engineers. 


THE  TEHUANTEPEC  RAILROAD— ITS  IMPOR 
TANCE  AS  A  COMPETITOR  FOR  TRANSCON 
TINENTAL  TRAFFIC. 


To  tt«  .flVfi/oro/ The  American  Engineer  :  -^  •■.■*■...  1 

The  announcement  received  some  few  days  ago  by  cabli  ■ 
gram  from  Mexico,  that  Congress  has  approved  and  ratifii  r! 
the  contract  made  by  the  Executive  Government  with  Metsr-. 
Samuel  Hermanos,  of  Mexico  and  New  York,  for  the  fumisli 
ing  of  $2,000,000  worth  of  rolling  stock,  bridges,  lighter-^ 
tugs,  and  other  equipment  for  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad,  calN 
attention  once  more  to  the  great  problem  of  curtailing  tin 
time  required  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freiglit 
between  the  principal  commercial  cities  of  the  Eastern  atii 
Western  Hemispheres. 

The  present  century  has  been  very  prolific  of  schemes  for 
transforming  the  physical  character  of  certain  portions  of  tin 
universe,  with  the  sole  object  of  bringing  together  remotr 
regions  of  the  glolie,  the  intimacy  of  whose  commercial  relit 
tions  has  l)een  much  fiandicapped  by  the  lack  of  facilities  for 
rapid  transportation.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  some  of 
the  great  engineering  enterpiises,  such  as  the  Suez  Canal,  tlir 
ill-fated  Panama  Canal,  the  projected  Nicaragua  Canal,  tin 
transformation  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  into  an  ocean  water 
way  ;  the  conversion  of  the  great  manufacturing  emporium 
of  Manchester  into  a  seaport  town  :  and,  at  more  recent  date, 
the  completion  of  the  great  ship  canal  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  completion  of  the  Tehuantepec  Rail 
road,  after  so  many  years  of  vicissitudes,  to  realize  at  once 
the  vastly  important  r6U  which  the  question  of  rapid  trans 
portation  plays  in  the  development  of  international  commerce 

The  Tehuantepec  Railroad  has  met  with  so  many  misadveii 
tures,  has  had  to  struggle  so  frequently  with  financial  diffi- 
culties, and  has  suffered  such  protracted  delays  in  its  final 
completion,  that  the  real  significance  of  its  liearing  upon  the 
future  of  international  commerce,  while  so  thoroughly  realized 
by  its  original  projectors  and  by  the  Mexican  nation,  has  not 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  present  generation  the  interesi 
to  which  its  importance  entitles  it,  principally  because  the 
quiet  and  unpretientious  way  in  which  its  compfetion  has  be<ii 
brought  about  luis  hidden  its  light  behind  a  bushel,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  outside  world  of  the  present  day  has  l)een 
quite  unconscious  of  the  potentialities  which  are  now  al>out 
to  be  laid  fjare  by  the  entry  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad  into 
the  field  of  international  transportation. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  this  achievement,  and  the 
innumeralde  vicissitudes  through  which  it  has  passed,  make 
very  interesting  reading  to  those  who  are  inspired  by  the  story 
of  great  commercial  and  financial  enterprises,  and,  when  the 
last  page  of  its  history  has  lieen  written,  the  whole  volume 
will  tic  found  to  contain  much  that  furnishes  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  masterful  genius,  political  sagacity,  and  patri- 
otic perseverance  of  General  Perfirio  Diaz  and  tliose  of  his 
ofiicial  associates  into  whose  bands  have  t)een  confided  the 
destinies  of  Mexico  during  tlie  past  fifteen  years. 

The  present  generation,  however,  is  most  deeply  concerned 
with  its  importance  as  a  commercial  enterprise,  and,  in  this 
connection,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  following  table,  com- 
piled from  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  of  the  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  Section  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
shoning  the  comparative  distance  tx'lween  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  world's  shipping  ports  by  way  of  Panama  and  the 
Tehuantepec  route  respectively  : 


Via  Panama 
K.  R. 


■    •:.  '■■    -    ■'•■••   ••  •..  ■    ■:- 

1 
Via  Tehuante- 

pec R.  R. 

XUm. 

New  Tork  *  llonif  Kong 

11.017 

"       "    "    Anckland 

ill 

"       "    "    Mellmnnie 

"    "    Honolulu  

"       "    "    San  Fraiiciaco 

4.M5 

Liverpool  "       "               "      

8J74 

New  Orleans     "             "     

,       8.MI 

"       "        4  Auckland...  

7.«1 

"        "         "Honolulu ;  ».„ 

hsai 

Lireipool  A  Tokohama 

iais«4 

"  Melhoame 

K1U 

"Anckland 

la^fiM 

"  Hoaolnla 

•.MB 

Mllen. 
11.U45 

a.31) 
n.fli 

T,nB 

•,107 

»,(m 
Mi> 

«,4M 

7,181 

14,11B 

14.4« 

lt.TIT 

lo.no 


In  short,  if  a  comparison  Is  made  with  the  Tehuantepec  Rail- 
road on  16  of  the  main  routes  of  commerce  lietwcen  the  East 
and  the  West,  it  will  tie  found  that  the  total  saving  by  this 
route  is  over  125,000  miles. 

It  is  understood  that  Messrs.  Samuel  Hermanos,  who  have 
so  successfully  carried  through  the  contract  alKive  referred 
to,  are  likewise  negotiating  for  tbe  work  of  dredging  the  ter- 
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minal  harbors  at  Coatzacoalcos  and  Salina  Cruz,  and  con- 
structing wharves  and  jetties  on  each  side  of  the  coast.  As 
the  work  to  be  accomplished  is  one  wliich  is  peculiarly  fitted 
to  the  structural  genius  and  enterprise  of  many  well-known 
contractors  of  this  country,  and  there  is,  we  are  informed,  a 
trood  opportunity  for  much  if  not  all  of  this  work  to  be  car- 
ried out  with  American  capital  and  American  enterprise  on  a 
very  remunerative  basis,  it  will  doubtless  be  interesting  to 
many  of  our  readers  to  learn  briefly  the  character  of  the  work 
to  be  accomplished  ;  and  the  conditions  that  have  to  be  dealt 
with. 

Mr.  Corthell,  an  eminent  engineer,  who  was  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  construction  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad  during 
its  tinal  stages,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, and  who  has  had  many  opportunities  of  thoroughly  in- 
vestigating the  important  works  yet  to  be  accomplished,  con- 
tributed some  time  ago  a  very  interesting  article  to  the  Engi- 
neering Magmim,  of  New  \ork,  and  we  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  to  this  article  for  some  of  the  data  furnished 
herein. 

"The  route  across  the  neck  of  land  known  as  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec  is  very  much  shorter  than  tliat  by  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  lies  through  a  country  possessing  a  good 
(11  mate  and  very  encouraging  prospects  of  a  profitable  local 
tnifBc.  The  physical  character  of  the  country  traversed  by 
the  line  is  somewhat  varied,  being  very  level  in  some  points, 
»nd  in  others  very  mountainous.  In  the  mountainous  regions 
the  maximum  grade  does  not  exceed  2  per  cent.,  while  that 
on  the  tableland,  running  through  an  ordinary  rolling  country, 
does  not  exceed  1.8  per  cent. 

;  Five  large  rivers,  of  much  importance  to  the  surrounding 
country  both  for  irrigation  and  navigation  purposes,  are 
traversed  by  the  line,  and  there  is  only  one  tunnel,  about 
:>00  ft.  in  length.  The  line  has  been  well  and  solidly  laid,  on 
■.\  good  roadbed. 

The  equipment  now  being  built  will  furnish  the  necessary 
facilities  for  handling  a  vast  amount  of  transcontinental  traffic, 
and  the  realization  of  this  project  will  be  fully  and  finally 
accomplished  when  the  harbor  works,  to  which  the  above- 
mentioned  contract  has  reference,  shall  have  been  brought  to 
s  satisfactory  conclusion. 

The  terminus  of  the  Gulf  Coast  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coat- 
zacoalcos River,  having  a  watershed  area  of  about  6,500 
square  miles.  The  river  enters  the  Gulf  between  two  head- 
lands, one  composed  of  sand-dunes,  and  the  other  of  solid 
rocks  about  60  ft.  high.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  is 
an  obstruction  at  the  present  time  to  the  crossing  of  vessels 
drawing  more  than  lli  or  13  ft.  of  water,  but  the  continued 
How  of  fresh  water  excavates  a  deep  channel  through  this  bar 
at  the  present  time. 

The^  Engineering  Department  of  the  Mexican  Government 
has  laid  out  various  projects  from  time  to  time,  and  is  even 
now  at  work  upon  a  final  scheme,  the  result  of  the  last  survey 
iiiade  by  very  competent  engineers.  It  is  possible  that  the 
tinal  plans  will  not  differ  materially  from  those  which  have 
been  set  forth  up  to  date,  and  the  following  particulars  will 
convey  a  very  accurate  idea  of  what  is  to  be  accomplished. 

On  the  Gulf  Coast  it  is  proposed  to  bnild  parallel  jetties 
extending  4,500  ft.  from  the  shore  to  about  34  ft.  deep  in  the 
Gulf,  with  a  distance  between  the  two  jetties  of  about  800  ft. 
The  permanent  structures  are  to  be  built  entirely  of  rock. 

The  considerations  upon  which  these  plans  have  been  based 
have  been  largely  determined  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant sea  current  with  a  velocity  of  from  1  to  3  miles  an  hour 
entering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  between  the  ])eninsular  of  Yucatan 
and  the  island  of  Cuba.  This  current  hugs  the  coast-line,  so 
to  speak,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  mainland,  past 
the  mouth  of  the  Coatzitcoalcos  River,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Tam- 
pico,  and  the  concave  configuration  of  this  coast-line  intensifies 
somewhat  the  effect  of  the  current  upon  all  of  the  Gulf  har- 
bors and  riverways. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a  wharf  parallel  to  the  shore,  and 
running  a  distance  of  about  2,000  ft.,  either  of  creosoted  tim- 
t>er,  or  of  piles,  or  of  steel.  In  consequence  of  the  steep  slope 
of  the  bank,  this  wharf  need  not  be  more  than  100  ft.  wide 
from  the  shore-line  in  order  to  run  into  deep  water. 

The  equipment  contract,  above  referred  to,  includes  the 
furnishing  of  the  necessary  tracks,  warehouses,  and  complete 
hydraulic  plant  for  handling  freight  quickly  and  economically 
from  the  vessels  to  the  cars. 

The  structural  work  to  be  built  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  some- 
■what  different  in  character,  and  consists  mainly  of  a  break- 
water of  broken  stone,  coped  with  concrete  blocks.  The 
'luestion  of  dredging  does  not  enter  on  this  side,  because  the 
slope  of  the  shore  under  water  is  quite  steep,  and  there  is  at 
all  times  considerable  depth  of  water.  What  is  mainly  re- 
quired is  the  construction  of  a  protected  and  quiet  harbor,  to 


enable  ships  of  all  sizes  to  anchor  under  the  most  tempestuous 
conditions  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  strong  wintei 
northers. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  jetties  and  auxiliary  works  in  Coat- 
zacoalcos Harbor  will  cost  about  $2,250,000,  and  the  proposed 
terminal  wharf,  with  its  warehouses,  tracks,  and  hydraulic 
plant,  will  cost  about  $360,000.  The  estimate  of  expenses  of 
the  Salina  Cruz  works,  comprising  the  breakwater  terminal 
piers  and  dredging,  will  amount  to  about  $3,085,000.  making 
a  total  for  both  harbors  and  terminal  works  of  $5,695,000  gold. 

It  is  understood  that  the  general  terms  of  the  contract,  in- 
cluding the  conditions  of  payment,  while  reflecting  great 
credit  upon  the  financial  stability  of  the  ilexican  Treasury, 
and  the  broad-minded  and  comprehensive  judgment  of  those 
who  have  outlined  the  basis  of  the  project,  will  prove  very 
remunerative  to  all  parties  who  will  ultimately  be  engaged  in 
carrying  the  works  to  completion  and  liquidating  the  financial 
transactions  involved  therein. 

British  financiers  and  contractors  are  usually  much  better 
equipped  from  the  outset  to  tackle  these  large  contracts, 
because  they  are  always  safe  to  proceed  upon  the  assumption 
that  all  such  undertakings,  if  they  contain  the  elements  of  a 
substantial  and  remunerative  enterprise,  will  at  once  command 
the  support  of  financial  institutions,  and  the  co-operation  of 
contractors  to  meet  all  legitimate  and  reasonable  requirements 
needed  by  a  country  whose  material  development  depends  upon 
the  fructifying  assistance  of  foreign  financial  aid. 

The  general  ignorance  prevailing  in  this  country  with  regard 
to  the  important  role  which  Mexico  is  destined  to  play  in  the 
battle  for  commercial  supremacy,  and  more  particularly  the 
true  inward  significance  of  the  possession  by  Mexico  of  this 
important  key  to  traffic  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemispheres,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  supineness  and 
indifference  of  financial  institutions  in  this  country  toward 
lending  their  aid  to  the  development  of  its  important  public 
works.  It  is  time  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
realize  that  Mexico  is  11  country  of  vast  natural  resources, 
which  absorb  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  only  to  return 
it  tenfold,  and  that  it  is  no  longer  a  sign  of  great  astuteness  to 
regard  Mexico  as  a  country  always  on  the  brink  of  a  revolu- 
tionary volcano,  but  rather  a  sign  of  the  most  cniss  and  obsti- 
nate stupidity  to  blind  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  fifteen  years 
of  absolute  political  tranquillity,  the  construction  of  12,000 
miles  of  railroad,  of  20,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  and  the 
development  of  vast  industrial  enterprises,  as  much  with 
American  as  with  native  and  European  capital,  have  planted, 
so  to  speak,  at  the  door  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  country,  a 
material  interest  which  makes  for  peace  and  the  tranquillity 
required  for  industrial  and  commercial  development,  and  has 
annihilated  altogether  these  negative  conditions  wherein  revo- 
lutionary outbreaks  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  species  of 
Pandora's  box,  full  of  encouragement  to  the  disaffected  ele- 
ments that  were  rampant  tefore  the  development  of  the  politi- 
cal and  industrial  development  of  the  country  had  given  them 
that  which  they  required  to  ally  themselves  closely  with  the 
nation's  prosperity. 

The  present  significance  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad  can 
be  seen  in  the  effect  which  it  will  have  upon  the  trade  with 
the  European  nations  and  the  Pacific  coast-line  of  America, 
as  well  as'  between  the  United  States  and  Asiatic  ports,  and 
the  nature  of  this  effect  is  amply  demonstrated  by  a  consider- 
ation of  the  time  required  for  freight  by  various  routes  which 
have  been  thoroughly  investigated  with  the  following  results  : 

Transportation  from  San  Francisco  by  fast  freight  line  to 
New  York  via  Southern  Pacific  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence 
by  water  to  New  York,  covering  a  distance  of  about  9,286 
miles,  is  accomplished  in  14  days.  It  takes  140  days  tu  cover 
by  sail  the  distance  of  15,420  miles  around  Cape  Horn  ;  60 
days  bv  steam  along  a  route  of  13,000  miles  na  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  ;  25  days  via  Transcontinental  line  fast  freight  over 
a  distance  of  10,203  miles,  and  only  20  days  via  the  Tehuante- 
pec Railroad,  a  distance  of  4,280  miles.  A  comparison  of  the 
time  and  distance  of  all  rail  routes  by  the  time  and  distance  of 
half  rail  and  half  ocean  routes  tia  New  Orleans,  at  once  dem- 
onstrates the  importance  of  this  new  Tehuantepec  route  as  a 
competitor  for  the  class  of  traffic,  for  it  is  mainly  on  account 
of  the  facts  brought  out  by  this  comparison,  and  of  the  absence 
of  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad  as  a  factor  in  this  trade,  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Morgan  Line  eta  New  Orleans  has  been 
able  to  obtain  from  75  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  transconti- 
nental traffic,  and  dictate  their  own  terms  to  competing  lines. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  the  great  advantages  of  a  geo- 
graphical, phj'sical,  nautical,  and  commercial  character  pos- 
sessed by  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad  route  over  those  of  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Suez  Canal,  Cape  Horn,  Straits  of  Magellan. 
Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  Transcontinental  Line  will  rapidly 
divert  a  large  share  of  existing  traffic  over  this  new  line. 
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RlAB  ElITATION  SHOWISO  CLXARANCE8. 


Tbicknera  of  plates,  back  end  of  flre-boz O.t  in. 

"  ■' crowu-sheet H  lo. 

"  "  back  head  of  boiler 0.7  in. 

"  "  fh>Dt  tabe-*heet .'  1  in. 

"  "  )wrk 1.1  in. 

Oown  ibeet  stmjred By  vertical  »Uy». 

Diameter  of  dome,  invide S  ft.    ttin. 

Heiglit 2ft.  lOHin. 

Qra'caorfaee 20.9  »q.  ft. 

Heating  surface  in  Are  box 1^8.7  »q.  ft. 

"  '•        "  tnbe» 1,456.4  hq.  ft. 

Total  iieatins  fnrfac* l.-ViS.l  eq.  ft. 

Kind  of  blaut  aozzle Hingle. 

Height  from  top  of  rail*  to  top  of  ftack  13  ft.    9.4  in. 

"  "      centre  of  boiler 7  ft.    Sin. 

Kind  of  frame — Plate. 

Diatance  between  inside*  of  fi-ames 4  ft.    02tn. 

Tranarerse  di»iance  betwrem  valTC  stem! Tft.    Sin. 

■ideroda 5ft.  Win. 

Width  of  engine  ovar  all 9  ft.  10  1  In. 

Height  of  tup  of  cah  above  rails 13  ft.    4K  in. 

"  foot  plaie  above  the  top  of  the  rail* 4  ft.    T'*  in. 

Width  Of  tires  over  all 5.510. 

':'.■.    ■  ♦  . 

A  PIECE-RATE  SYSTEM,  BEING  A  STEP  TOW 
ARD  PARTIAL  SOLUTION  OF  THE  LABOR 
PROBLEM.*  i/ 

.  ,.,.      By  Fred.  W.  Tati.ok. 

The  ordinary  piecework  system  involves  a  permanent  an 
tagonism  lietwecn  employers  and  men,  and  a  certainty  of 
punishment  for  each  worliman  who  reaches  a  high  rate  of 
efficiency.  The  demoralizing  effect  of  this  system  is  most 
serious.  Under  it,  even  the  best  workmen  are  forced  contin 
ually  to  act  the  part  of  hypocrites,  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
struggle  against  the  encroachments  of  their  employers. 

The  system  introduced  by  the  writer,  however,  is  direclly 
the  opposite,  both  in  theory  and  in  its  results.  It  makes  eacij 
workman's  interests  the  same  as  that  of  his  employer,  pays  a 
premium  for  high  etliciency,  and  soon  convinces  each  man  tliiit 

•  Extracts  from  «  pappr  prfSPuied  at  the  Detroit  meeting  (Jane,  IfflS)  of 
the  .\merican  Society  of  Mechanical  Kngini-ers. 
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it  is  for  his  permanent  advantage  to  turn  out  each 
day  the  best  quality  and  maximum  quantity  of  work. 
The  writer  has  endeavored  in  the  following  pages 
■    to  describe  the  system  of  management  intro^uoed 
by  him  in  the  works  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  which  has  been  employed  hy  them 
during  the  past  ten  years  with  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results. 
The  system  consists  of  three  principal  elements  : 

1.  An  elementary  rate-fising  department. 

2.  The  differential  rate  system  of  piece-work. 

3.  What  he  believes  to  he  the  best  metliod  of 
mimagiug  men  who  work  by  the  day. 

The  differential  system  of  piece-work  consists 
briefly  in  offering  two  different  rates  for  the  same 
job  :  a  high  price  p>er  piece,  in  case  the  work  is  6n- 
ished  In  the  shortest  possible  time  and  in  perfect 
condition  ;  and  a  low  price,  if  it  takes  a  longer 
time  to  do  the  job,  or  if  there  are  any  imperfec- 
tions in  the  work.  (The  high  rate  should  be  such 
that  the  workman  can  earn  more  per  day  than  is 
usually  paid  in  similar  establishments.)  This  is 
directly  the  opposite  of  the  ordinary  plan  of  piece- 
work, in  which  the  wages  of  the  workmen  are  re- 
duced when  they  increase  their  productivity. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  of  management 
are  : 

1.  That  the  manufactures  are  produced  cheaper 
under  it,  while  at  the  same  time  tlie  workmen 
earn  higher  wages  than  are  usually  paid. 

2.  Since  the  rate-fixing  is  done  from  accurate 
knowledge,  instead  of  more  or  less  by  guess-work, 
the  motive  for  holding  back  on  work,  or  "  scldier- 
ing,"  and  endeavoring  to  deceive  the  employers 
as  to  the  time  require  to  do  work,  is  entirclj'  re- 
moved, and  with  it  the  greatest  cause  for  bard 
feelings  and  war  between  the  management  and  the 
men. 

3.  Since  the  basis  from  which  piece-work,  as 
well  as  day-rates,  are  fixed  is  that  of  exact  observa- 
tion, instead  of  being  founded  upon  accident  or 
deception,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  under  ordi- 
nary systems,  the  men  are  treated  with  grealer  uni- 
formity and  justice,  and  respond  by  doing  more 
and  belter  work. 

4.  It  is  for  the  common  interest  of  both  the  man- 
agement and  the  men  to  co-operale  in  every  way, 
so  as  to  turn  out  each  day  the  maximum  quantity 
and  best  quality  of  work. 

5.  The  system  is  rapid,  while  other  systems  are 
slow,  in  attaining  the  maximum  productivity  of 
each  machine  and  man  ;  and  when  this  maximum 
is  once  reached,  it  is  automatically  maintained  by 
the  differential  rate. 

6.  It  automatically  selects  and  attracts  the  best 
men  for  each  class  of  work,  and  it  develops  many 
first-class  men  who  would  otherwise  remain  slow  or 
inaccurate,  while  at  the  same  time  it  discourages 
and  sifts  out  men  who  are  incurably  lazy  or  in- 
ferior. 

Finally,  one  of  the  chief  advantages  derived  from 
the  above  effects  of  the  system  is,  that  it  promotes 
a  most  friendly  feeling  between  the  men  and  their 
employers,  ana  so  renders  labor  unions  and  strikes 
unnecessary. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  wiiter  that  the  basis  for 
harmonious  co  ojieration  lies  in  the  two  following 
facts: 

1.  That  the  norkm«n  t/i;  nearly  every  trade  can 
iind  will  materially  inerecue  their  preterit  output  per 
day,  providing  they  are  auvred  of  a  permanent  and 
larger  return  for  their  time  titan  they  hare  hereto- 
fore re<seived. 

2.  That  t/ie  emiiloymetin  teell  afford  to  pay  higJter 
itage*  per  piece  eren  permanently,  providing  eae/i 
man  and  machine  in  the  entablithment  turii»  out  n 
jiroporti-omitely  larger  anionnt  of  work. 

The  truth  of  (he  latter  statement  arises  from  the 
well  recognized  fact  that,  in  most  lines  of  manu- 
facture, the  indirect  expenses  equal  or  exceed  tlie 
wages  paid  directly  to  the  workmen,  and  that 
these  expenses  remain  approximately  constant, 
whether  the  output  of  the  establishment  is  great  or 
small. 

From  this  it  follows  that  it  is  always  cheaper 
to  pay  higher  wages  to  the  workmen  when  the 
output   is   proportionately   increasrd  ;    the  diniin- 
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ution  in  the  indirect  portion  of  the  cost  per  piece  being 
greater  than  the  increase  in  wages.  Many  manufacturers, 
in  considering  the  cost  of  production,  fail  to  realize  tlie 
effect  that  the  rolume  'if  output  fiat  on  the  eont.  They  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  taxes,  insurance,  dejireciation,  rent,  in- 
terest, salaries,  office  expenses,  miscellaneous  labor,  sales  ex- 
penses, and  frequently  the  cost  of  power  (which  in  the  aggre- 
gate amount  to  as  much  as  wages  paid  to  worlimcn),  remain 
about  the  same  whether  the  output  of  the  establishment  is 
great  or  small. 

The  means  which  the  writer  has  found  to  be  bv  far  the  most 
effective  in  obtaining  the  maximum  output  of  a  shop,  and 
which,  80  fur  as  he  can  see,  satisfies  the  legitimate  require- 
ments, both  of  the  men  and  the  management,  is  t\\e differential 
rntf  »y»tem  of  friecework. 

This  consists  briefly  in  paying  a  higher  price  per  piece,  or 
per  unit,  or  per  job,  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time,  and  without  imperfections,  than  is  paid  if  the  work 
takes  a  longer  time  or  is  imperfectly  done. 

To  illustrate  :  Suppose  20  units  or  pieces  to  be  the  largest 
amount  of  work  of  a  certain  kind  that  can  be  done  in  a  day. 
Under  the  differential  rate  system,  if  a  workman  finishes  20 
pieces  per  day,  and  all  of  these  pieces  are  perfect,  he  receives, 
say,  15  cents  per  piece,  making  his  pay  for  the  day  15  x  20  = 
$3.  If,  however,  he  works  too  slowly  and  turns  out,  say, 
only  10  pieces,  then,  instead  of  receiving  15  cents  per  piece 
he  gets  only  13  cents  per  piece,  making  his  pay  for  the  day 
12  X  19  =  $3  28,  instead  of  |3  per  day. 

If  he  succeeds  in  finishing  20  pieces,  some  of  which  are  im 
perfect,  then  he  should  receive  a  still  lower  rate  of  pay,  say, 
10  cents  or  5  cents  per  piece,  according  to  circumstances, 
making  his  pay  for  the  day  %%,  or  only  $1,  instead  of  $3. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  style  of  piece-work  is  directly 
the  opposite  of  the  ordinary  plan.  To  make  the  difference 
between  the  two  methods  more  clear  ;  supposing,  under  the 
ordinary  system  of  piece  work,  that  the  workman  has  been 
turning  out  13  pieces  per  day,  and  has  received  15  cents  per 
piece,  then  his  day's  wages  would  be  15  X  16  =  $2.40 
Through  extra  exertion  he  succeeds  in  increasing  his  output 
to  20  pieces  per  day,  and  thereby  increases  his  pay  to  15  x 
20  =  $3.  The  employer,  under  the  old  system,  however,  con- 
cludes that  $3  is  too  much  for  the  man  to  earn  per  day,  since 
other  men  are  only  getting  from  $2.25  to  $2.50,  and  therefore 
cuts  the  price  from  15  cents  [jer  piece  to  12  cents,  and  the  man 
tinds  himsflf  working  at  a  more  rapid  pace,  and  yet  earning 
only  the  same  old  wages,  12  X  20  =  $3.40  per  day.  What 
wonder  that  men  do  not  care  to  repeat  this  performance  many 
times  ? 

As  far  as  possible  each  man's  work  should  be  inspected  and 
measured  separately,  and  his  pay  and  losses  should  depend 
upon  his  individual  efforts  alone.  It  is,  of  course,  a  necessity 
that  much  of  the  work  of  manufacturing — such,  for  instance, 
as  running  roll-trains,  hammers,  or  paper  machines — should 
be  done  by  gangs  of  men  who  co-operate  to  turn  out  a  com- 
mon product,  and  that  each  gang  of  men  should  tie  paid  a 
definite  price  for  the  work  turned  out,  just  as  if  they  >vere  a 
single  man. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  earnings  of  a  gang  among  its 
members,  the  percentage  which  each  man  receives  should, 
however,  depend  not  only  upon  the  kind  of  work  which  each 
man  performs,  but  upon  the  accuracy  and  energy  with  which 
he  fills  his  position. 

In  this  way  the  personal  ambitiou  of  each  of  a  gang  of  men 
may  be  given  its  proper  scope. 

Again,  we  find  the  differential  rate  acting  as  a  most  power- 
ful lever  to  force  each  man  in  a  Rang  of  workmen  to  do  his 
best ;  since  if,  through  the  carelessness  or  laziness  of  any  one 
man,  the  gang  fails  to  earn  its  high  rate,  the  drone  will  surely 
he  obliged  by  his  companions  to  do  his  best  the  next  time  or 
'  else  get  out. 

A  great  advantage  of  the  differential  rate  system  is  that  it 
quickly  drives  away  all  inferior  workmen,  and  attracts  the 
men  best  suited  to  the  class  of  work  to  which  it  is  applied  ; 
since  none  but  really  good  men  can  work  fast  enough  and 
accurately  enough  to  earn  the  high  rate  ;  and  the  low  rate 
should  be  made  so  small  as  to  be  unattractive  even  to  an  in- 
ferior man. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  it  secures  to  an  establishment  a 

'    quick  and  active  set  of  workmen,  the  differential  rate  is  a 

'  valuable  aid,  since  men  are  largely  creatures  of  habit ;  and  if 

the  piece-workers  of  a  place  are  forced  to  move  quickly  and 

'■■-  work  hard  the  day- workers  soon  get  into  the  same  way,  and 

..  tlie  whole  shop  takes  on  a  more  rapid  pace. 

'       The  system  of  differential  rates  was  first  applied  by  the 

>' writer  to  a  part  of  the  work  in  the  machine  shop  of  the  Mid- 

.    vale  Steel  Company,  in  1884.     Its  effect  in  increasing  and  then 

maintaining  the  output  of  each  machine  to  whidi  it  was  ap- 


plied was  almost  immediate,  and  so  remarkable  that  it  soon 
came  into  high  favor,  with  both  the  men  and  themaoagemen'. 
It  was  gnidually  applied  to  a  great  part  of  the  work  of  tliv 
establishment,  with  the  result,  in  combination  with  the  rat. . 
fixing  department,  of  doubling  and  in  many  cases  trebling  t)i< 
output,  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  instead  of  diminishin : 
the  accuracy  of  the  work. 

In  some  cases  it  was  applied  by  the  rate-fixing  departnietu 
without  an  elementary  analysis  of  the  time  required  to  do  tlir 
work  ;  simply  offering  a  higher  price  per  piece  providing  tin 
maximum  output  before  attained  was  increased  to  a  given  e\ 
tent.  Even  this  system  met  with  success,  although  it  is  b\ 
no  means  correct,  since  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  reward 
is  in  just  proportion  to  the  efforts  of  the  workmen. 

In  cases  where  large  and  expensive  machines  are  used,  such 
as  paper  machines,  steam  hammers,  or  rolling  mills,  in  wbicli 
a  large  output  is  dependent  upon  the  severe  manual  labor  us 
well  as  the  skill  of  the  workmen  (while  the  chief  cost  of  pro 
duction  lies  in  the  expense  o(  running  the  machines  rather 
than  in  the  wages  paid),  it  has  been  found  of  great  advantagi 
to  establish  two  or  three  differential  rates,  offering  a  higher 
and  higher  price  per  piece  or  per  ton  as  the  maximum  possibli' 
output  is  approached. 

The  first  case  in  which  the  differential  system  was  applie<l 
furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  it. 

A  standard  steel  forging,  many  thousands  of  which  are 
used  each  year,  had  for  several  years  been  turned  at  the  rate 
of  from  four  to  five  per  day  under  the  ordinary  system  ol 
piece- work,  50  cents  per  piece  being  the  price  paid  for  the 
work.  After  analyzing  the  job  and  determining  tlie  shortest 
time  required  to  do  each  of  the  elementary  operations  of  which 
it  was  composed,  and  summing  up  the  total,  the  writer  became 
convinced  that  it  was  possible  to  turn  ten  pieces  per  day.  To 
finish  the  forgings  at  this  rate,  however,  the  machinista  were 
obliged  to  work  at  their  maximum  pace  from  morning  to 
night,  and  the  lathes  were  run  as  fast  as  the  tools  would 
allow,  and  under  a  heavy  feed. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  this  was  a  big  day's  work,  both 
for  the  men  and  the  machines,  when  it  is  understood  that  it 
involved  removing,  with  a  single  16-in.  lathe,  having  two 
saddles,  an  average  of  more  than  800  lbs.  of  steel  chips  in  ten 
hours.  In  place  of  the  50-cent  rate  that  thev  had  been  paid 
before,  they  were  given  35  cents  per  piece  when  they  turned 
them  at  tlie  speed  of  10  per  day,  and  when  they  produced  less 
than  10,  they  received  only  25  cents  per  piece. 

It  took  considerable  trouble  to  induce  the  men  to  turn  at 
this  high  speed,  since  they  did  not  at  first  fully  appreciate  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  firm  to  allow  them  to  earn  perma- 
nently at  the  rate  of  $3.50  per  day.  But  from  the  day  they 
first  turned  10  pieces  to  the  present  time,  a  period  of  more 
than  ten  years,  the  men  who  understood  their  work  have 
scarcely  failed  a  single  day  to  turn  at  this  rate.  Throughout 
that  time,  until  the  lieginning  of  the  recent  fall  in  the  scale  of 
wages  throughout  the  country,  the  rate  was  not  cut. 

During  this  whole  period  the  competitors  of  the  company 
never  succeeded  in  averaging  over  half  of  this  production  per 
lathe,  although  they  knew  and  even  saw  what  was  being  done 
at  Midvale.  They,  however,  did  not  allow  their  men  to  earn 
over  from  $2  to  $2,50  per  day,  and  so  never  even  approached 
the  maximum  output. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  economy  of  paying  high 
wages  under  the  differential  rate  in  doing  the  above  job  : 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION  PER  LATHE  PER  DAY. 

Ordinary  »irsTEii  or  Piscewobk.  Diffireiitial  Rate  Ststex. 

Man'a  wage* $2.D0    M»n'»  wagee fS.SO 

Macliine  co«l  3.3*    Maehiue  cost S.S7 

Total  ro«t  per  day $5.87       Total  cod  per  day $«.8r 

Five  piece*  produced.  Ten  piecei"  produced. 

Cost  per  piece $1.17    Cost  per  piece >0.(59 

The  above  result  was  mostly,  though  not  entirely,  due  to 
the  differential  rate.  The  superior  system  of  managing  all  of 
the  small  details  of  the  shop  counte<l  for  considerable. 

There  has  never  l)ecn  a  strike  by  men  working  under  differ- 
ential rates,  although  these  rates  have  been  applied  at  the 
Midvale  Steel  Works  for  the  past  ten  years  ;  and  the  steel 
business  has  proved  during  this  period  the  most  fruitful  field 
for  labor  organizatious  and  strikes.  And  this  notwithstanding 
the  Midvale  Company  has  never  prevented  its  men  from  join- 
ing any  labor  organization.  All  of  the  best  men  in  the  com- 
pany saw  clearly  that  the  success  of  a  lal)or  organization 
meant  the  lowering  of  their  wages,  in  order  that  the  inferior 
men  might  earn  more,  and,  of  course,  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  join. 
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THE  USE  OF  COMPRESSED  AIR  IN  FOUNDRIES. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Foundrymen's  Association,  recent  I}- 
lipid  in  Philadelphia,  a  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by 
Howard  A.  Pedrick.  In  it  he  pointed  out  that  compressed  air 
could  be  advantageously  used  in  foundries  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  The  air  supplied  should  be  dry,  so  that  in  exhaust- 
inz  from  a  hoist  ur  other  apparatus  it  does  not  cause  a  spray. 
For  this  reason  cooling  the  air  by  means  of  a  water-jaclict 
around  the  compressing  cylinder  is  preferable  to  allowing 
water  to  get  into  the  cylinder  and  mingle  with  the  air.  The 
air  receiver  or  reservoir  should  be  of  liberal  size— not  less  than 
4  ft.  in  diameter  and  8  ft.  long,  although,  doubtless,  the  size 
must  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  amount  of  work  done  in 
a  f.jundry.  The  receiver  should  be  capable  of  standing  a 
pressure  of  100  lbs.  per  square  inch,  should  have  a  gauge  to 
iadicate  the  pressure,  a  safety-valve,  drain-cock  at  the  bottom 
for  drawing  off  water,  and  an  inlet-hole  not  less  than  1^  in. 
diameter.  The  outlet  should  be  near  the  top,  where  the  air  is 
dryest.  The  conducting-pipe  through  the  foundry  should  not 
be  less  than  li  in.,  and  every  connection  should  be  a  T.  If 
the  openings  thus  left  are  not  used  they  can  be  plugged  up, 
and  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  to  arrange  the  pipe  line  so 
that  a  connection  can  be  made  without  trouble  or  expense. 

Wire-wrapped  f -in.  hose,  which  is  quite  good  enough  and 
not  expensive,  is  the  best  conveyor  of  air  from  the  pipe  line  to 
the  different  fixtures.  A  hose  long  enough  to  serve  quite  a 
floor  area  will  do  better,  and  save  much  time  employed  to  do 
work  in  which  now  the  moulder  uses  his  hand-bellows  and 
lirush.  These  fixtures  are  similar  to  the  common  garden  hose 
iiranch  pipes  fitted  with  a  thumb  cock  on  them,  and  are  easily 
■  ontrolled,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  lost  and  are  a  great  con- 
venience. 

Pneumatic  hoists  may  also  be  used  with  great  advantage  for 
handling  materials,  flasks,  etc.  Such  hoists  are  now  commer- 
cial articles,  and  cost  very  little. 

The  general  construction  is  a  cylinder  fitted  with  a  piston 
;ind  rod  suspended  from  the  top  end,  allowing  the  piston-rod 
to  have  the  load  attached  to  it.  They  are  direct  acting,  need- 
ing considerable  height  of  floor  for  working  them.  The  gen- 
eral mode  of  using  them  is  to  hang  them  from  a  fixed  position. 
This  docs  well  enough  for  certain  work,  but  the  better  and 
most  practical  way  is  to  have  them  arranged  on  a  trolley  run- 
ning on  an  overhead  rail.  A  jib-arm,  arranged  to  cover  a  sufB- 
rient  floor  area,  makes  a  fixture  which  can  be  handled  and 
utilized  with  very  little  energy,  at  the  same  time  more  speedy 
than  a  mechanically  moved  apparatus  for  loads  varying  from 
100  to  10,000  lbs.  ■ 

Large  travelling  cranes  are  capable  of  being  worked  with 
compressed  air  as  a  motive  power  with  very  good  results. 
The  only  change  from  the  electric  or  power-driven  machine  is 
the  driving  of  its  engines  with  air.  Hand-power  travelling 
rranes  can  be  easily  made  into  power  cranes,  and  accomplish 
much  saving  bj'  the  substitution  of  air  power. 

The  pneumatic  system  of  lifting  seems  to  be  better  adapted 
for  the  general  run  of  work,  ranging  from  that  which  is  too 
heavy  for  one  man  to  handle  up  to  about  10,000  lbs.  The 
hoist  requires  no  manual  labor  other  than  the  manipulation  of 
a  small  three-way  valve.  The  speed  for  lifting  is  variable, 
being  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  operator,  the  workman 
not  having  to  wait  for  slowly  moving  mechanism  or  for  the 
■shop  laborers  to  lend  him  aid,  vastly  assisting  him  in  his  work 
and  removing  any  impediment  to  his  entire  independence. 

The  writer  appreciated  the  delicacy  required  to  lift  a  cope 
or  flask  from  the  drag  without  injuring  the  mould.  For  this 
particular  purpose  he  described  a  taper-winding  drum  for  the 
lifting  chains  to  wind  on,  therebj-  reducing  the  speed  of  the 
lifting  chains  at  the  start,  and  also  having  the  effect  of  lower- 
ing down  to  slacken  speed  as  the  termmus  is  reached.  In 
parting  a  flask,  it  is  good  in  practice  to  allow  the  chains  to 
have  considerable  slack  in  it.  The  operator  then  admits 
enough  air  to  slowly  start  the  winding  drums,  which,  when 
the  hoist  encounters  the  frictional  resistance  offered,  appear 
for  an  instant  to  cease  lifting.  Here  it  is  that  the  elasticity  of 
air  plays  its  part,  for  after  the  apparent  stop  the  hoist  will 
gently  strain  on  the  chains  until  the  power  is  enough  to  over- 
come the  resistance,  lifting  the  cope  without  damage  to  the 
mould,  which  can  then  be  handled  as  rapidly  as  desired. 

Those  who  use  the  foundry's  product  appreciate  well  cleaned 
And  good-looking  castings,  and  are  disposed  to  patronize  a 
foundry  looking  well  after  this  end  of  the  business.  Often 
they  are  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  where  attention  is  given 
to  this  point.  Some  few  years  ago  the  experiment  of  cleaning 
castings  by  the  sand  blast  process  was  tried,  and  some  difll- 
f  nities  were  encountered  that  caused  it  to  fall  short  of  the  ex- 
lactations  of  some  of  the  experimenters.  Steam  at  about 
•i^  lbs.  pressure  was  the  force  theo  used.    It  wet  the  sand, 


causing  frequent  clogging  of  the  pipes,  and  made  it  next  to 
impossible  for  a  man  to  stand  the  severe  rebound  of  the  sand  ; 
but  realizing  the  future  the  sand  blast  had  before  it,  its  pro- 
moters have  perfected  the  apparatus  by  the  use  of  compressed 
air.  This  now  allows  its  use  for  bringing  castings  to  a  further 
degree  of  perfection,  removing  scale,  and  cleaning  off  in  a 
thorough  manner  all  the  burnt-on  sand  in  places  which  other- 
wise would  be  liard  to  reach.  Ornamental  and  fancy  castings 
can  he  thoroughly  and  cheaply  treated  in  this  way,  producing 
an  article  which  otherwise  requires  considerable  labor  to  fin- 
ish. In  ordinary  classes  of  work  it  is  ptossible,  and  at  the 
same  time  practical,  to  clean  thoroughly  6  sq.  ft.  per  minute,  no 
matter  how  much  ornamentation  covers  the  casting.  Steel 
castings  are  very  hard  to  clean  ordinarily,  but  yield  under 
the  influence  of  the  sand  blast.  The  machine  used  for  supply- 
ing the  sand  is  constructed  in  appearance  like  a  vertical  boiler, 
fitted  with  the  necessary  mechanism  of  feed- valves,  sand 
chambers,  etc.,  so  arranged  that  an  air  pressure  of  at)out  10 
lbs.  per  square  inch  catches  the  sand  and  delivers  it  through  a 
pure  rubbier  hose,  which  on  moving  about  must  not  kink.  A 
sharp  bend  would  allow  the  sand,  going  at  the  velocity  it 
does,  to  soon  destroy  the  hose.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the 
sand  blast  is  that  it  only  cares  to  attack  hard  substances. 
Anything  of  a  soft  or  yielding  nature  will  stand  to  a  remark- 
able degree  its  cutting  action.  In  practical  operation  the  work 
is  accomplished  by  handling  the  hose  pointed  at  the  object  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  playing  water  on  it.  In  operation  it 
creates  considerable  dust ;  to  prevent  this  an  open  or  well- 
ventilated  place  is  preferable,  as  the  dust  then  cannot  become 
obnoxious.  The  machine  is  portable,  and  by  conveying  the 
air  supply  to  it.  allows  it  to  be  tised  Almost  anywhere.  The 
application  of  the  sand  blast  does  not  find  its  full  utility  for 
foundry  work  in  just  the  foregoing  procedure.  The  writer's 
attention  was  called  a  short  time  ago  -to  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance in  the  nature  of  a  tumbler  or  a  rattler,  revolving  on 
frictionless  rollers,  with  an  attachment  for  the  sandblast  noz- 
zle. The  action  of  the  machine  was  the  same  as  of  that  now 
used  in  the  average  foundry,  except  in  having  the  sand  blast 
applied  to  it,  which  appeared  to  possess  much  merit  in  more 
thoroughly  cleaning  the  smaller  pieces  with  less  tumbling. 

The  pneumatic  chisel  will  do  vastly  more  and  better  work 
than  several  men  can  accomplish  in  the  old  way.  This  little 
tool  will  weigh  about  15  or  20  lbs.  It  is  a  cylindrical  piece  of 
steel  bored  out  to  receive  the  piston,  which  is  also  the  hammer. 
A  small  valve  controlled  by  the  air  pressure  admits  air  on 
either  end  of  the  piston,  causing  it  to  reciprocate  very  rapidly 
and  to  strike  a  blow  at  every  stroke.  The  chisel  is  placed  on 
a  shank  projecting  from  the  cylinder.  The  tool  is  then  placed 
against  the  particle  to  be  removed.  A  slight  pressure  of  the 
hand  holding  the  upper  end  of  the  tool  admits  air,  which 
starts  the  hammer.  £xtcrnally  there  is  nothing  moving,  the 
chisel  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  work,  as  if  the  operation  were 
a  pushing-off  process.  The  amount  of  work  accomplished  by 
this  little  air  tool  is  surprising,  and  where  much  hand  chipping 
is  done,  opens  a  way  of  very  materially  reducing  the  cost  and 
labor  for  such  work. 

Again,  in  foundry  practice  it  sometimes  happens  that  large, 
heavy  castings  must  lie  broken  up  to  be  returned  to  the  cupola, 
and  a  small  portable  drill,  with  compressed  air  for  the  motive 
power,  will  allow  several  holes  to  be  drilled  into  such  a  piece, 
after  which  a  round  taper  steel  wedge  with  a  few  well-directed 
hammer  blows  will  sever  the  piece  ;  it  will  then  be  suitable  to 
be  handled  for  remelting.    This  little  machine  has  suflicient 

fiower  to  readily  drill  a  i  in.  hole,  and  weighs  about  40  lbs. 
ts  size  and  weight  allows  it  to  bie  used  in  almost  any  place 
where  the  air-hose  can  be  attached  to  it. 

In  almost  all  lines  of  manufacturing  there  are  often  disagree- 
able operations  to  perform,  and  probably  one  of  them  is  the 
breaking  of  pig  iron.  This  is  not  only  a  hard,  laborious  task, 
but  one  that  a  man  does  not  care  to  stick  at  for  any  length  of 
time.  This  can  all  be  changed  where  air  pressure  is  avail- 
able. The  machine  is  quite  simple  in  construction,  being  a 
cylinder  fastened  to  an  upright  piece  with  a  weight  attached 
to  the  piston-rod,  with  a  hollow  anvil  block  at  the  bottom. 
The  pig  bar  is  then  placed  on  this  block.  A  lever  which  con- 
trols the  valve  admits  air  under  the  piston,  raising  a  300  or 
400-lb.  weight  ;  then,  by  a  reverse  movement  of  the  lever,  the 
air  is  quickly  exhausted,  down  comes  the  weight,  breaking 
the  iron  in  the  middle.  Each  end  is  again  placed  under  the 
hammer,  and  one  blow  generally  has  the  desired  effect,  saving 
much  time  aside  from  saving  disagreeable  labor. 

The  idea  of  having  portable  sand-shifting  machines  has 
many  advantages  over  the  belt-driven  machines,  which  are 
located  in  a  fixed  position  and  sand  conveyed  to  and  from 
them  The  sand  sifter  fixed  with  the  necessary  mechanism 
for  compressed  air  can  be  moved  from  place  to  place  to  per- 
form its  work,  which  results  in  the  saving  of  time  usually  re- 
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quired  to  convey  many  tons  of  sand  to  and  fro  Tfie  machine 
is  not  unlike  the  ordinary  power  or  belt  driven  kind.  The 
cliange  is  in  having  the  air  do  just  the  service  performed  by 
tlie  telt.     Wire-wrapped  hose  is  the  conducting  pipe. 

Compressed  air  certainly  has  a  wide  field  of  usefulness,  and 
ciiri  accomplish  much  in  the  foundry  with  a  decided  saving 
resulting.  The  plant  is  not  necessarily  expensive  to  inaugu- 
riite  or  maintain.  The  average  foundry,  with  a  plant  costing 
from  $S00  to  $1,500,  can  make  a  good  showing.  The  writer 
nould  only  suggest  that  once  this  labor-saving  element  is  in- 
troduced in  the  foundry  and  elsewhere,  many  additional  ap- 
plications will  continually  suggest  themselves  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  progressive  operator. 

♦ 

HOPPER    GONDOLA    CAR.  LEHIGH    VALLEY 
RAILROAD. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  placed  an  order  some 
time  ago  for  a  large  number  of  hopper-bottom  gondola  cars, 
tf)  be  used  in  their  coal  service,  which  embodied  in  their  con- 
struction and  design  the  best  practice  that  has  resulted  from 
tlie  long  experience  with  coal  cars  upon  this  road.  The  cars 
are  equipped  with  the  Pox  trucks,  the  Westinghouse  auto- 
matic air  brake  of  the  latest  design,  and  the  national  hollow 
brake  beam.  The  Gould  M.  C.  B.  yoke  coupler  is  used,  to- 
^'etber  with  tlie  Schoen  draw-bar  side  lugs. 

In  the  construction  of  the  double  hopper,  the  King  arrange- 
ment for  closing  the  doors  is  used.  It  will  be  seen  from 
an  examination  of  the  side  elevation  and  section  of  the  car 
published  on  page  358,  that  there  are  two  hoppers  sloping 
down  toward  the  centre  from  a  cross-sill  just  above  the  inner 
truck  wheel,  leaving  about  7  ft.  of  floor  to  be  cleared  by  shov- 
elling. The  doors  swing  inwardly  toward  the  centre,  and  are 
held  out  in  a  closed  position  by  a  yoke  acting  as  a  knee  joint 
tliat  is  held  down  in  the  closed  position  by  the  set  of  crank 
arms  and  levers  shown  in  the  side  elevation,  the  shape  of  the 
joint  being  clearly  shown  in  the  plan.  Thus  the  two  doors 
iiriice  against  each  other,  and  no  extra  strain  is  thrown  upon 
tlie  fastenings  by  the  weight  of  the  coal,  while  the  doors  are 
rt-adily  dropped  by  a  comparatively  light  pressure. 

The  trucks  are  shown  in  great  detail  by  the  engravings,  upon 
which  the  dimensions  arc  very  fully  given,  so  that  an  exami- 
nation of  the  same  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  truck  than  an 
extended  description. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  that  the  centre  sills  extend  the 
whole  length  of  the  car.  The  centre  and  intermediate  sills  are 
of  yellow  pine  5  in.  X  8  in.,  and  the  outside  sills  are  of  the 
same  material,  but  10  in.  deep.  The  cross  sills  at  the  trucks 
are  5  in.  X  8  in.,  of  oak,  and  those  at  the  centre,  upon  which 
the  doors  are  hung,  are  4}  in.  X  10  in. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  high  sides  of  these  cars  are 
strengthened  by  a  cross  bolt  protected  by  an  angle  iron,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  M.  C.  B.  committee  on  this  subject  and  re- 
iKirted  in  our  last  issue. 

The  body  bolster  is  of  the  regular  type  used  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  rolling  stock.  The  ends  are  turned  down  and  welded, 
as  described  in  the  American  Engineer  for  November,  1894. 
In  the  construction,  white  oak  is  used  for  end  sills,  draft  tim- 
l)urs,  stakes,  all  blocking  for  draft  timbers,  flooring,  doors  and 
chute  planking. 

The  body  is  braced  by  two  H-in.  truss  rods  that  are  upset 
to  If  in.  at  the  ends,  and  which  pass  over  a  truss  post  over 
tlie  body  bolster  that  is  cast  solid  with  the  step  to  which  that 
bolster  is  bolted. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  this  or  any  other  car  repre- 
sents a  distinct  departure  from  current  practice,  it  may  still 
be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  most  approved  construction  for 
tills  class  of  car  at  the  present  time. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  car  are  as  follows  : 

t.cngth  over  end  8ill9 -31  ft. 

"       inside  end  pUnking 28  ft.  6U  iu. 

Width  over  side  sill-!  8  ft.  11  in. 

"       inside  side  plankinc 8  ft.  5^  in. 

Ileii;hl  top  of  sille  tn  top  of  planking 4  ft.  iiiD. 

tliiiancp  iietwi'en  centres  of  car  tiolgtere  30  ft.  6  In. 

^izi'  of  liopper  opening 50  sq.  ft. 

Truck-wheel  base 5ft  2  in. 

« 

TUBULOUS   BOILERS   IN  THE   FRENCH  NAVY. 

.Assistant  Engineer  .John  K.  Robinson,  U.S.N..  has  con- 
tributed an  article  to  the  Journal  of  the  American  Society  of 
-\iti-(ii  Eiiffiiieen,  in  which  he  gives  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions on  the  working  of  water-lube  boilers  on  French  ships, 
and  in  whicli  he  says  : 

"  There  are  only  three  types  which  can  be  said  to  have  any 
ibiwce  of  replacing  the  Scotcli  boiler :   the  Belleville,  tljiu 


D'AUest.  and  the  Niclausse.  Otlier  types  essay  to  All  the 
places  of  these  boilers,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  three  named 
are  the  only  types  that  are  used  in  vessels  larger  than  gun- 
boats. Others  have  been  tried  with  a  view  to  applying  them 
in  large  vessels,  but  so  far  they  have  not  been  a  success. 

"  Of  the  boilers  mentioned,  the  Belleville  is  the  oldest  type  ; 
it  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  also  the  oldest  tubular  boiler,  and 
it  probably  is  the  oldest  French  one.  It  is  too  well  known  to 
require  description,  but  some  consideration  of  its  working 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  results 
arc  those  reached  where  the  experience  has  been  greater  than 
ours 

"  The  extremely  small  quantity  of  water  in  the  boiler  has 
made  the  use  of  an  automatic  feed-regulator  necessary.  This 
regulator  works  well  when  it  does  work,  but  fails  to  work  at 
all  often  enough  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  it.  Besides.  wheB 
the  regulator  fails  to  work  serious  accidents  often  result. 
The  amount  of  feed- water  is  so  small  that  any  failure  of  the 
regulator  to  act  is  liable  to  cause  the  water  to  disappear  en- 
tirely from  the  boiler.  The  small  quantity  of  water  in  the 
boiler  likewise  causes  large  variations  in  the  steam  pressure, 
and  necessitates  a  larger  pressure  in  the  boiler  than  at  the  en- 
gines—that is  to  say.  there  is  a  reducing  valve  between  the 
boilers  and  the  engines. 

"  The  slow  circulation  of  the  water  causes  the  tubes  to  de- 
teriorate very  rapidly  if  the  water  is  not  pure.  The  tubes  of 
the  lowest  row  are  made  very  thick,  but  they  wear  out  very 
rapidly  nevertheless,  being  bent  after  fires  are  lighted  under 
the  boilers  two  or  three  times. 

"  The  system  of  circulation  of  the  water  causes  a  great  deal 
of  '  priming, '  and  this  cannot  be  cured  even  with  the  use  of  a 
complicated  set  of  baffle  plates  in  the  steam  drum  of  the  boiler, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  separator  ttetween  the  boilers  and 
the  reducing-valve.  The  reducing-valve  must  also  reduce  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  steam,  though,  as  has  been  seen,  this 
is  not  the  prime  object  of  its  use.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
engineers  that  have  worketl  the.se  boilers  for  several  years, 
that  the  amount  of  water  in  the  steam  at  the  cylinders  is 
never  less  than  10  per  cent. 

"  The  use  of  the  Belleville  boilers  was  said  at  the  outset  to 
be  sure  to  give  a  great  gain  in  economy  of  fuel.  In  fact, 
many  engineers  still  seem  to  think  that  they  are  not  greatly 
inferior  to  the  Scotch  boilers  in  this  resiiect.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  arrangement  for  the  combustion  of  the  coal 
to  take  place  entirely  in  one  place  has  made  the  mixing  of 
gases  of  combustion  verj'  poor.  To  insure  proper  mixing  all 
the  gas  from  the  grate  should  be  brought  together  at  some 
|x>int  before  the  combustion  is  supposed  to  be  completed. 
This  would  correct  the  inequalities  in  the  thickness  of  the  fires 
in  different  parts  of  the  grate.  So  very  poor  is  the  mixing  of 
gases  in  the  Belleville  boiler,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  have  a  pump  for  forcing  jets  of  compressed  air  in  the  top 
of  the  furnace,  forcing  the  gases  of  combustion  down  toward 
the  grate,  and  so  promoting  their  thorough  mixing. 

"  The  absolute  necessity  of  a  sure-acting  feed-pump  has  led 
to  the  use  of  a  specially  designed  pump  that  will  always  be 
sure  to  act.  This  result  is  obtained  at  the  cost  of  a  large 
amount  of  steam  for  the  pumps,  but  the  result  is  so  necessary 
that  it  has  been  said  that  the  pump  is  what  makes  the  boilers. 

"  The  accessories  to  this  boiler  are  so  numerous  that  they 
make  a  considerable  addition  to  the  macbinery  of  a  vessel. 
The  number  of  separate  machines  that  are  required  to  make 
this  boiler  act  in  at  all  a  safe  way  leads  to  nn  exaggerated 
amount  of  repairs,  and  the  care  of  the  steam-producing  plant 
becomes  a  more  difficult  matter  than  that  of  the  engines. 
The  repairs  to  the  boilers  are  more  costly  than  those  for  ordi- 
nary boilers.  Not  that  any  one  case  of  repairs  is  not  cheaper 
than  a  similar  job  would  be  with  Scotch  boilers,  but  the 
greater  number  of  repairs  has  led  to  greater  expenses  for  the 
government  in  the  repair  shops.  The  repairs  can,  however, 
be  made  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  with  the  cylindrical 
boilers,  and  this  must  be  held  to  counterbalance  in  a  large 
degree  the  greater  frequency  of  break-downs  in  the  boilers. 
Also  the  large  number  of  boilers  in  the  steam-producing  plant 
of  a  powerful  ship  makes  the  loss  due  to  the  putting  out  of 
commission  of  any  one  boiler  a  minimum.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  all  ships  that  are  fitted  with  these  boilers  have  more 
boilers  than  are  necessary  to  the  running  of  the  engines  at  full 
power.  Thus  it  is  always  possible  to  run  at  full  power  even 
with  one  or  more  boilers  disabled. 

"  The  advantages  of  the  Belleville  boiler  over  the  Scotch 
boiler  that  are  the  most  appreciated  in  France,  arc  the  great 
gain  on  the  weight  of  the  steam-producing  plant,  even  with  a 
reduction  in  the  forcing  of  the  boilers  and  the  case  of  raising 
steam.  The  pressure  allowed  for  this  boiler  is  practically  un- 
limited by  the  boiler,  on  account  of  the  small  diameter  of  the 
cylinders  that  coataia  the  steam.  .  Tli«  paita  are  small  and 
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can  easily  be  removed  from  the  boiler-rooms  without  cutting 
any  holes  in  the  declis.  In  fact,  the  whole  boiler  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  boiler-room  without  troubling  the  decks  at 
all. 

"  The  manufacturers  of  this  boiler  claim  that  it  is  possible 
to  use  salt  water  in  it  without  any  bad  effects.  Though  it  has 
never  been  intended  that  they,  more  than  any  other  working 
at  a  high  pressure,  should  be  usually  fed  with  salt  water,  it 
has  been  occasionally  nec- 
essary to  use  salt  water  in 
them.  The  results  have 
not  been  of  the  Itest.  The 
tubes  were  found  to  be 
eaten  away,  and  the  rods 
of  the  feed  regulator  were 
soon  covered  with  incrus- 
tations that  prevented  it 
from  acting,  and  so  en- 
tirely destroyed  the  boiler. 

"  As  has  l)een  said,  these 
were  the  first  French  t«- 
bulous  boilers.  While  Mr. 
Belleville  has  been  con- 
stantly- at  work  devising 
methods  of  making  his 
boiler  run  with  success, 
other  people  have  been 
busy  devising  some  way 
of  getting  around  the  ditti- 
culties  in  the  Belleville 
boilers  by  a  change  in  the 
system.  .  .  . 

THK  BELLEVILLE  BOILEKS 
OF  THE  "  AU8TRALIEN." 

"  The  Messageries  Mari- 
times  is  one  of  the  great- 
est steamship  companies 
of  France,  if  not  the  very 
greatest.  This  companj- 
began  theaise  of  Belleville 
boilers  some  live  or  six 
years  ago.  The  officials 
of  the  company  seem  to 
be  fairly  well  satisfied  with 
the  performance  of  tliem, 
but  there  is  a  tendency  to 
obtain  something  that  will 
give  better  economical  re- 
sults. Designs  were  pre- 
pared in  the  last  vessel  de- 
signed (the  Ernegt  Simon) 
for  the  use  of  Scotch  boil- 
er?.  There  was  still  a 
question  as  to  which  type 
of  boilers  would  lie  adopt- 
ed when  I  left  France.  .  .  . 

"  The  watch  for  four 
hours  consists  of  one  en- 
gineer, two  chief  firemen, 
three  first-class  firemen, 
two  Arab  leading  men  of 
the  flreroom,  eight  Arab 
firemen,  six  Arab  coal- 
pas-sers,  two  European  oil- 
ers, two  Arab  oilers  ;  to- 
tal, 26  men.  ,  .  . 

"  There  is  always  dan- 
ger of  tubes  giving  way 
with  the  use  of  salt  water, 
and  the  boiler  is  then  of 
no  use  until  the  tube  is  re- 
placed. This  is  of  little 
danger  in  any  other  way, 
as  the  breaking  of  a  tube 


moving  parts,  is  liable  to  cause  it  to  fail  to  act.  As  one  of 
the  engineers  on  the  Austrtilien  said  :  '  A  regulator  may  not 
fail  for  four  hours,  but  then  again  three  or  four  of  them  mav  full 
in  that  time.'  All  the  water  levels  are  protected,  and  fully  as 
much  attention  is  paid  to  them  as  with  the  ordinary  boik-rs, 
but  frequently  the  regulator  will  fall,  and  the  drop  in  the 
water  of  the  boiler  will  not  be  noticed  till  too  late.  The 
great  trouble  with  the  regulator  is  that  when  the  water  is  Ion-- 
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is  dangerous  to  those  in  the  fire-room  only  if  the  furnace-door 
is  opened  by  the  first  shock.  After  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
the  steam  entering  tlie  flre-room.  The  average  life  of  the 
tubes  is  from  two  to  three  years.  The  causes  of  burning  are 
the  failing  of  feeil,  or  the  internal  corrosion  in  the  tub^s, 
which  is  the  result  of  use  in  whatever  conditions. 

"  The  feed  regulator  is  liable  to  fail  in  use.  The  wire  test 
placed  on  each  regulator  is  used  as  often  as  possible,  say 
every  hour.  Nevertheless,  the  regulators  are  apt  to  give 
trouble  by  "going  to  sleep."  This  may  be  caused  by  the 
formation  of  deposits  on  the  regulator  rods,  or  on  the  valve 
itself.     Even  dust  on  the  outside  of  the  regulator,  on  the 


est  the  effort  on  the  regulator  is  the  greatest,  and  several  times 
they  have  opened  after  the  water  had  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  boiler,  and  even  when  the  boiler  was  red-hot.  In 
that  case  it  is  clear  something  had  to  break.  It  was  always  a 
tul)e  or  tubes.  In  one  case  tubes  of  every  element  in  a  boiler 
burned  out  at  the  same  time,  and  due  to  the  above  cau.se. 
This  failure  of  the  feed,  due  to  a  failure  of  the  automatic 
fee<l,  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  accidents  to  the  boiler.  The 
engineers  of  the  Mcssageries  Maritimes  have  tried  to  do  with- 
out the  regulators,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  regulating  the 
water  well  enough  in  this  way  to  run  them  without  a  man  on 
each  boiler  with  that  for  his  duty  and  nothing  else.    As  soon 
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a>  the  regulator  is  found  to  have  failed,  which  will  generally 
be  discovered  when  a  tube  bursts,  the  fires  are  drawn  from 
that  boiler.  It  requires  about  ten  minutes  to  empty  a  boiler 
aud  to  burn  out  a  tube  after  the  regulator  fails.  .  .  . 

"  As  summed  up  by  one  of  the  ship's  engineers  :* 

"  °  Tlie  great  advantage  of  these  boilers  is  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  repaired.  A  tube  can  be  replaced  in  two 
ItJurs,  and  this  is  the  most  frequent  accident  to  the  boilers. 
The  tubes  are  the  weakest  part. 

"  '  The  Belleville  feed  pump  is  what  makes  the  boiler.  It 
is  perfect. 

"  '  The  ejector  is  good  for  what  it  is  intended.  With 
fresh  feed-water,  even  without  a  filter  (which  would  be  a 
irreat  improvement),  and  by  adding  lime  to  the  feed  all  the 
time,  there  is  no  danger  from  any  deposits  in  the  tubes.  There 
will  always  be  some  deposits  in  the  tubes,  but  nothing  to 
^peak  of. 

"'The  reducing- valve  is  very  good,  and  always  works 
well. 

"  '  It  is  rare  that  there  is  mSicient  priming  to  interfere  with 
the  working  of  the  engines,  although  it  is  always  considerable. 

"  '  It  is  not  possible  to  keep  up  the  water  level  by  band, 
except  by  using  a  man  for  each  boiler  for  this  purpose.  The 
^Tcat  trouble  comes  from  the  use  of  even  a  small  quantity  of 
salt  water  in  the  boilers.  The  regulator  is  soon  clogged  up 
and  does  not  work,  and  then  firing  must  be  stopped.  Yet 
some  feed  regulator  is  indispensable. 

■'  'The  firing  is  difficult.  An  ordinary  fireman  can  never 
succeed  here. 

"  '  The  Belleville  boilers  are  much  less  economical  than  the 
ordinary  ones,  and  the  cost  of  making  repairs  to  them  is 
i; renter  than  for  Scotch  boilers.  Besides  this  their  first  cost 
is  greater. 
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all  these  delicate 
be  the  next  thing 


"  '  Great  care  has  to  be  exercised  with 
machines,  and  you  can  never  tell  what  will 
to  break  down. 

'■ '  If  you  want  Belleville  boilers,  you  must  have  engineers 
everywhere. 

"  '  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ordinary 
( Scotch)  boilers  are  the  boilers  to  have,  and  that  there  is  no 
use  of  bothering  one's  self  with  all  this  machinery. 

"  '  If  the  regulator  sticks,  the  boiler  must  be  put  out  of 
use. 

"  '  The  automatic  separator  trap  is  not  satisfactory,  and  is 
always  worked  by  hand.' 

"  An  attachment  has  been  fitted  permitting  the  fires  to  be 
ilrowned  with  water  while  on  the  grates. 

"  The  Belleville  boilers  show  a  saving  in  weight  over  Scotch 
boilers  about  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  latter, 
>ind  a  saving  in  space  of  about  7  per  cent.  This  saving  in 
space  varies  according  to  the  ship  from  zero  to  10  per  cent. 

"  The  ratio  between  the  heating  and  the  grate  surfaces  is 
about  30. 

"  The  cost  of  running  the  engines  of  the  Av»tralien  during 
the  year  1893  was  2.30  lbs.  per  I.H.P. 

"  The  estimates  for  this  ship  called  for  a  speed  of  19  knots 
op  the  (rials  (17.52  realized),  and  for  17  knots  in  ordinary  run- 
ning (14.60  realized).  The  cost  of  the  power  was  set  at  1  54 
'hs.  per  I. U.P.  It  is  evident  that  these  boilers  have  not  been 
remarkable  in  their  economy. 

"  On  the  ships  of  this  Ime  which  use  Scotch  boilers,  and 


those  of  an  old  type  with  pressures  of  90  and  100  lbs.  with 
old  compound  engines,  the  cost  of  a  H.P.  during  the  year 
1893  was  2.02  lbs.  per  hour.  If  the  use  of  triple-expansion 
engines  gives  an  economy  of  20  per  cent.,  the  cost  of  the  Belle- 
ville boilers  in  coal  alone  exceeds  that  of  Scotch  boilers  by 
42  per  cent. 

"  If  the  AustralUn  had  been  fitted  with  Scotch  boilers,  she 
could  have  made  a  trip  to  Australia  with  a  less  weight  of  coal 
and  machinery  than  with  the  present  boilers.  The  question 
of  cost,  it  will  be  rememliered,  has  not  been  touched  upon. 

BELLEVILLE  BOILERS  IN  THE  FRENCH  NAVY.  • 

"  Nearly  one  half  of  the  vessels  now  being  constructed  for 
the  French  Navy  are  to  be  fitted  with  Belleville  boilers. 
Those  now  in  use  have  given  fair  satisfaction.  .  .  . 

"  The  lack  of  economy  of  these  boilers  has  been  condemned 
in  the  Navy  as  in  the  merchant  marine.  On  the  trials  of  the 
Brennus,  a  battleship  fitted  with  Belleville  boilers,  and  the 
largest  ship,  in  point  of  power  at  least,  to  be  fitted  with  them, 
the  results  of  the  preliminary  trials  were  most  unsatisfactory. 
The  coal  per  I.H.P.  was  3.95  lbs.  on  one  trial ;  and  later,  when 
the  firemen  had  become  more  accustomed  to  the  boilers,  this 
figure  was  reduced  to  about  2.45  lbs.  This  is  at  (he  most  eco- 
nomical rate  of  speed  for  the  ship.  In  calculating  the  con- 
sumption of  the  engines,  there  is  an  auxiliary  boiler  that  sup- 
plies all  the  auxiliary  machinery  except  the  air  and  circulating 
pumps,  and  the  {x>wer  of  the  main  engines  is  used  for  the 
calculations.  The  power  of  the  feed-pumps  is  neglected,  and 
acts  as  a  loss  for  the  boiler  furnishers.  Neither  of  these  trials 
was  long  enough  to  necessitate  the  fires  being  cleaned.  ...     , 

THE    D'ALLEST    boiler. 

'•  The^D'Allest  boilers'are  not  quite  so  heavy  as  the  Belle- 
,  "  >  ville,  but  the  floor  space  occu- 

pied is  greater  for  the  same 
area  of  grate  or  heating  sur- 
face. As,  however,  the  D'Al- 
lest  boilers  are  much  more 
capable  of  being  forced  than 
the  Belleville  (which  are  un- 
economical with  over  15  lbs. 
of  coal  burned  per  square  foot 
of  grate),  it  may  be  said  that 
the  space  occupied  by  the 
D'Allest  boilers  is  not  greater 
for  the  same  power  than  that 
required  by  the  Belleville.  A 
great  advantage  for  the  D'Al- 
lest boilers  is,  that  with  them 
it  is  unnecessary  to  have  more 
than  the  ordinary  auxiliaries 
of  the  Scotch  boilers,  and  the 
frequency  of  repairs  wlith  the 
Belleville  boileis  is  thuf  avoid- 
ed. The  amount  of  w  iter  in 
the  D'Allest  boilers  is  not,  of 
course,  so  great  as  in  Scotch 
boilers,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  use  of  that  bugl>ear 
of  the  practical  engineer,  the  automatic  feed  regulator,  un- 
necessary. The  cost  of  running  the  D'Allest  boiler  is  far  less 
than  that  of  the  Belleville,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  ou 
this  point  tlie  D'Allest  boiler  may  be  compared  with  the  Scotch. 
It  has  an  independent  combustion  chamber,  and  thus  the  ga-scs 
are  well  mixed  before  entering  the  uptake.  The  results  of 
steaming  with  this  boiler  are  in  marked  contrast  with  those 
from  the  use  of  the  Belleville.  While  the  D'Allest  boilers  have 
not  required  more  coal  than  Scotch  boilers  for  similar  engines, 
the  loss  in  coal  has  been  with  the  Belleville  boilers  as  much 
as  42  per  cent. ,  as  will  be  seen  later. 

"  The  greatest  advantage  of  the  Belleville  boilers  over  the 
D'Allest  lies  in  the  comparative  freedom  of  the  tubes  of  the 
Belleville  boiler  to  expand  when  heated,  they  being  fa.<itened 
at  only  two  points  in  each  clement,  while  those  of  the  D'Allest 
are  fastened,  the  same  as  the  tubes  of  Scotch  boilers,  at  both 
ends  of  each  tube.  This  reduces  the  danger  of  leaky  tubes  in 
the  Belleville  below  what  it  is  in  the  D  Allesl  boilers.  An- 
other advantage  of  the  Belleville  over  the  D'Allest  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  parts  of  the  former  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
latter,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  less  difficulty  in  removing 
them  from  the  fire-rooms  In  case  of  injury  beyond  repair. 
When  one  considers  the  fact  that  the  French  Government  re- 
quires reducing-valves  to  be  placed  between  the  boilers  and 
the  engines  whenever  tubulous  boilers  of  any  type  whatever 
are  used,  some  excuse  for  the  use  of  the  Belleville  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  D'Allest  boiler  may  be  found.  Of  course,  the 
question  of  the  advisability  of  using  any  type  of  tubulous 
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boilers  is  quite  apart  from  tlic  question  of  the  superiority  of 
one  tubulous  l>oiler  over  anotlier. 

THE  MCLAU88K  BOILEK.      '..-•;'       .«    .- 

"  Of  the  many  other  types  that  liave  been  proposed  for  re- 
placing the  Scolcli  boilers,  there  is  but  one — the  Niciausse — that 
has  so  far  been  recognized  as  possessing  tlie  points  that  are 
requisite  for  use  in  men  of  war.  These  boilers  are  modifica- 
tions of  the  Collet.  The  differences  l)etween  the  new  boiler 
and  the  older  one  lie  almost  entirely  in  the  details  of  construe 
lion,  the  main  points  of  the  boilers  being  the  same.  These 
boilers  are  iis  different  from  the  others  as  the  latter  are  from 
each  other.  They  are  compared  only  with  the  D'AUcst,  as 
the  latter  are  so  evidently  superior  to  the  Belleville  that  it 
would  be  waste  of  time  to  include  a  second  comparison. 

"  The  weights  of  the  D'AlIest  and  the  Niciausse  boilers  aie 
practically  the  same  for  the  same  area  of  heating  surface,  with 
the  same  advantage  for  the  Niciausse  in  regard  to  the  space 
occupied  as  for  the  Belleville  boiler.  But  while  the  Niciausse 
Imilers  are  capable  of  being  forced  more  nearly  to  the  power 
of  the  O'Allest  than  the  Belleville  boilers  are,  they  are  not  the 
equals  of  the  D'Allest  in  their  capacity  for  high  powers.  It 
may,  therefore,  again  be  said  that  the  D'Allest  boiler  takes 
up  less  space  for  the  same  power  than  the  Niciausse.  Both  of 
these  boilers  give  dry  steam  at  the  highest  powers  at  which 
they  are  run,  and,  therefore,  have  a  point  of  advantage  over 
the  Belleville.  The  amount  of  water  in  the  Niciausse  is  less 
than  in  the  D'Allest,  but  it  is  still  large  enough,  so  that  the 
water  level  may  be  easily  maintained  without  the  use  of  any 
other  than  the  ordinary  check-valves  on  the  boilers.  The 
greater  the  amount  of  water  iu  any  boiler,  however,  the  better 
it  is  for  keeping  a  steady  steam  pressure  ;  and  some  difficulty 
was  e.xperienced  in  maintaining  the  pressure  of  steam  con- 
stant during  the  forced  draft  trials  of  the  Friant  (fitted  with 
Niciausse  boilers).  The  frequency  of  repairs  to  one  of  these 
boilers  is  about  the  same  as  for  the  other,  and  the  cost  is  about 
the  same  in  each  case.  The  joints  in  the  Niciausse  boiler  are 
all  metallic  and  conical,  and  so  require  more  care  in  the  mak- 
ing, but  are  less  liable  to  give  trouble  when  once  made.  The 
tubes  are  all  free  at  one  end,  and  therefore  the  danger  of  leaky 
tubes  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  fact,  during  all  the  trials 
of  the  Friant  there  were  no  leaks  in  this  boiler.  It  is  another 
point  in  its  favor  that  the  repairs  are  all  made  from  the  front 
of  the  boiler.  It  must  also  he  remarked  that  it  is  easier  to 
mount  and  dismount  a  tube  in  the  Niciausse  than  in  any  other 
type  of  tubulous  or  other  boiler.  The  complete  operation  of 
removing  a  tube  and  replacing  it  with  another  took,  in  one 
instance,  within  my  observation,  less  than  two  minutes. 

"  Tlie  advantages  that  the  D'Allest  boilers  have  are  chiefly 
in  the  matter  of  economy.  As  has  been  said,  they  are  about 
as  good  as  the  Scotch  boilers,  while  the  Niciausse  or  the  Belle- 
ville give  much  poorer  results  in  actual  use  than  have  been 
found  from  the  use  of  ordinary  tmilers.  Another  advantage 
of  the  D'Allest  boiler  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  tubes  in  the 
rows  next  to  the  fires  are  all  Servo  tubes,  and  thus  much  less 
liable  to  burn  out  (ban  ortlinary  tubes.  It  would  be  hard  to 
use  this  type  of  tubes  iu  the  N  iclausse  Mlers,  on  account  of 
the  inner  circulating  tul>e  in  each  element.  It  would  seem 
that  tul>es  of  the  type  used  in  the  Niciausse  boiler  are  the 
best,  however,  on  account  of  their  freedom  to  expand  when 
the  boiler  is  being  fired.  The  one  great  advantage  of  the 
D'Allest  boilers  seems  to  lie  in  their  great  relative  economy 
over  any  other  tubulous  boilers.  Mr.  D'Allest  himself  says 
that  this  advantage  is  almost  if  not  entirely  due  to  the  use  of 
an  independent  combustion  chamber.  There  would  be  little 
difficulty  in  adding  a  combustion  chamber  to  the  Niciausse 
boiler,  and  then  it  would  seem  that  this  boiler  would  be  in- 
ferior to  the  D'Allest  in  but  the  detail  of  the  amount  of  water 
in  the  boiler.  This  defect  could  be  remedied  by  a  change  in 
the  size  of  the  tubes  to  allow  for  the  increased  rate  of  evapora- 
tion rendered  possible  by  the  addilion  of  the  combustion 
chamber,  and  by  the  use  of  a  larger  steam  drum  at  the  top  of 
the  boiler.  Perhaps  even  now  it  may  be  said  to  l)e  a  question 
whether  the  Niciausse  boilers  are  not  the  equals  of  the 
D'Allest.  but  the  opinion  of  the  French  engineer  seems  to  be 
that  the  D'Allest  are  the  boilers  of  the  future,  and  that,  with 
a  few  changes,  they  can  be  readily  supplied  in  the  place  of 
the  Scotch  boilers.  The  addition  of  bydrokineters  would  re- 
duce the  disadvantages  of  the  D'Allest  tubes  being  fixed  at 
both  ends.  This  apparatus  has  not  yet  been  used  in  these 
boilers. 

"  In  the  use  of  these  boilers  in  the  French  Navy  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  even  with  the  number  of  spate  boilers  (20  per 
cent,  in  many  cases),  and  with  the  small  rate  of  combustion 
allowed  in  all  cases  (never  above  31  lbs.  of  coal  per  square 
foot  of  grate),  and  with  engines  that  are  considerably  heavier 
than  those  used  for  the  same  power  in  this  country,  the  total 


weight  of  the  machinery  is  not  so  great  as  in  our  latest  ship-. 
In  no  case  of  a  modern  French  man-of-war  fitted  with  tiilm 
lous  boilers  that  I  now  recollect  has  the  weight  Iteen  ov.  r 
200  lbs.  per  I.H.P.  of  all  the  machinery  ;  in  most  cases  iln 
weight  is  down  to  about  185  lbs.  The.se  figures  are,  of  course, 
for  Targe  vessels  of  the  l)attle.ship  or  fast  cruiser  type.  This 
seems  to  be  the  greatest  if  not  (he  only  advantage  for  tljo 
tubulous  boilers.  The  pseudo  advantage  of  quickness  in 
raising  steam  is  one  that  is  more  Ihan  countci balanced  by  iIjc 
always  attendant  greater  difficulty  in  managing  the  Iwilt-rs 
when  under  pressure. 

"  The  pertment  points  that  seem  to  me  to  need  attention  in 
the  French  boilers  are  that  the  tubes  are  always  so  arranged 
us  to  be  easily  removed  or  cleaned.  This  seems  to  be  iin 
absolute  requisite  for  any  Iwiler  that  can  entirelj"  replace  tljc 
Scotch  boilers. 

"  Tubulous  boilers  will  always  give  more  trouble  to  keep  in 
good  condition  than  would  Scotch  boilers,  but  they  ate  sure 
to  retain  their  full  efficiency  almost  indefinitely,  as  the  worn 
parts  are  replaced  by  new  ones  that  are  as  strong  as  the  old 
ones  were  in  the  first  place.     There  is  no  shell  to  deteriorali-. 

"  It  is  also  to  lie  remarked  that  the  tubes  used  in  tlnM- 
boilers  are  invariably  of  a  larger  diameter  than  is  generally 
used  in  the  boilers  made  in  this  country.  The  gain  in  ti]i 
weight  of  the  boilers  may  he  said  to  be  about  equal  to  tlio 
weight  of  the  water  in  Scotch  boilers  that  would  have  to  lie 
substituted  for  the  tubulous  boilers." 


THE    ECONOMY    OF    STEAM  JACKETS    AND: 
SUPERHEATED   STEAM.  p^ 

In  a  lecture  on  The  Development  of  the  Experimental  Study 
of  Heat  Engines,  delivere<l  in  London  recently,  Profes-sor 
Unwin  said  : 

"  Some  time  ago  I  ventured  to  say  that  there  was  no  tru>t 
worthy  engine  test  which  showed  that  the  consumption  of 
steam  with  a  jacket  is  greater  than  without  the  jacket.  I 
believe  that  is  still  true,  but  undoubtedly  the  economy  due  to 
the  jacket  varies  in  different  cases  from  30  per  cent,  to  very 
nearly  zero.  Houghly,  the  jacket  is  more  useful  with  small 
engines  than  with  large,  with  slow  engines  than  with  fa.>-i 
engines,  but  all  this  amounts  to  little  more  than  saying  that 
the  jacket  is  most  useful  in  those  cases  where  the  initial  cnti- 
densation  is  largest.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  engine,  what- 
ever its  type,  is  of  the  highest  class  and  most  scientific  design, 
the  jacket  is  less  useful.  No  one  probably  designed  bettor 
simple  engines  than  Corliss,  and  Corliss  did  not  use  jackets. 
In  an  experiment  by  Delafond  on  a  large  Corliss  engine  ;tt 
Creusot,  the  jacket  effected  an  economy  of  only  2  per  cent. 
The  same  rule  holds  with  compound  engines.  Ilirn  found  nn 
economy  of  25  per  cent,  due  to  the  jackets,  in  a  Woolf  engine 
tested  in  185.5,  but  since  then  the  compound  engine  has  been 
improved,  and  the  advantage  of  the  jacket  is  less.  Profes.«(ir 
Witz  made  very  accurate  experiments  with  a  large  compoiiml 
engine  of  about  600  l.II.P.,  provided  with  jackets  both  w 
cylinders  and  receiver.  The  trials  were  strictly  comparable 
the  pressures,  temperature  ranges,  and  total  ix)wer  develops  i 
being  nearly  the  same.  The  total  condensation  in  the  jacket- 
was  12  per  cent,  of  the  steam  used,  so  that  the  jackets  were 
not  inactive.  Yet  the  absolute  saving  of  steam  due  to  tlie 
jackets  was  only  4  per  cent.,  or  allowing  for  heat  saved  liy 
returning  the  jacket  drainage  to  the  Iwilers,  6  6  per  cent.  I' 
is  perhaps  probable  that  as  the  temperature  range  in  the  cvliii 
der  is  diminished  by  compounding,  the  temperature  gradirni 
from  the  jacket  to  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  is  dindnislicii 
and  the  rate  of  transmission  of  heat  decreased.  It  appears, 
then,  that  as  engines  are  l>etter  designed,  the  jacket  is  of  less 
use,  and  it  is  not  by  means  of  the  jacket  that  the  waste  due  t<> 
cylinder  condensation  can  he  got  rid  of.  or  the  highest  e(»ii 
omy  of  which  the  steam-engine  is  capable  reached.  Tlie 
jacket  reduces,  but  it  does  not' prevent  initial  condensation. 

"  Him  looked  for  some  more  powerful  way  of  heating  flu- 
cylinder  wall  without  causing  condensation  ;  he  found  it  in 
superheating.  He  constructeti  in  1855  a  superheating  appar- 
atus in  the  flues  of  the  boiler  at  Logelbach,  which  still  exist-o. 
The  experiments  with  superheated  steam  were  carrieil  out 
between  1855  and  1856,  and  showed  clearly  the  effectivenes.s 
of  the  method  in  reducing  condensation.  Superheating  came 
largely  into  use  in  tlie  years  1860-70  in  this  country  in  marin< 
engineering  practice,  having  been  introduced  here  by  John 
Penn.  In  every  case  in  which  it  was  used  an  economy  of  coaj 
was  realized.  Generally,  the  economy  amounted  to  from  1") 
per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.  It  was  ascertained  that  this  was  due 
strictly  to  economy  cf  steam,  and  not  to  the  utilization  in  the 
boiler  of  heat  previously  wasted.  But  the  use  of  superheated 
steam  in  this  country  was  gradually  abandoned,  partly,  no 
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(liiubl,  from  some  practical  difficulties,  but  chietly,  I  believe, 
because  practical  enzineerg  tiad  nu  clear  idea  why  superheating 
!,hould  produce  so  Targe  an  economy,  and  they  were  not  in- 
disposed to  abandon  a  complication  the  action  of  which  they 
could  not  satisfactorily  explain  to  themselves. 

"  In  Alsace  superheating  has  never  betn  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  during  the  last  ten  years  hundreds  of  boilers  have 
heen  supplied  with  superheaters.  So  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
no  difficulty  arises  in  using  steam  su(K'rheated  to  500'  F.,  and 
ill  good  and  large  engines  the  steam  consumption  is  reduced 
when  the  superheating  amounts  to  100°  by  15  per  cent,  on 
the  average.  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  superheating  will 
)>e  largely  used  again.  The  practical  difficulties  exist,  but 
iliey  are  not  insuperable.  No  possible  improvement  of  the 
steam-engine  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  at  this  moment 
offers  anything  like  so  great  a  chance  of  important  economy 
:i8  the  re-mtroduction  of  superheating,  and  especially  of  super- 
heating to  at  least  100°,  or  more  above  the  saturation  tcmper- 
Mture  of  the  steam.  I  obtained  in  Alsace,  on  a  very  good 
°>(M)-fI.P.  compound  mill  engine,  with  jackets  and  every  appli 
ance  for  economical  workmg,  an  economj'  of  15  per  cent. 
>Ir.  Mair  Rumley  has  fitted  a  superheater  to  a  Babcock  boiler 
supplying  a  triple  engine,  and  has  obtained  an  economy  of 
10  per  cent.  In  both  cases  the  economy  is  economy  of  steam, 
iind  therefore  is  not  due  to  any  increase  of  boiler  surface,  or 
increase  of  efficiency  in  generating  the  steam.  liStely  Pro- 
fessor Scbroter,  of  Munich,  has  been  experimenting  with  a 
small  special  compound  condensing  engine  of  only  60  I.H.P., 
running  at  the  moderate  piston  speed  of  380  ft.  per  minute, 
and  with  the  not  excessive  boiler  pressure  of  165  lbs.  per 
s(|uare  inch.  The.  high-pressure  cylinder  is  not  jacketed. 
The  low-pressure  is  jacketed  with  receiver  steam.  In  this 
case,  in  a  tube  superheater  of  a  rather  special  construction  in 
the  uptake  of  the  boiler,  the  steam  is  superheated  to  670^  F., 
or  nearly  300'  above  the  saturation  temperature  correspond- 
ing to  the  pressure.  In  two  trials  of  six  and  eight  hours' 
duration — periods  quite  long  enough  for  accurate  determina- 
tion of  results  with  so  accomplished  an  observer  as  Professor 
Schroter — the  consumption  of  steam  was  only  10.2  lbs.  per 
I.H.I',  hour,  and  the  consumption  of  German  coal  of  moder- 
ate quality  only  li  lb.  per  I. II. P.  hour.  The  steam  consump- 
tion is  the  lowest  on  record  for  any  engine  of  any  type  or 
.size,  and  is  very  remarkable  for  so  small  an  engine.  It  is 
often  argued  that,  as  very  little  heat  is  required  to  superheat 
steam,  it  cannot  produce  much  effect.  The  answer  is,  that  a 
small  amount  of  heat  rightly  applied  in  preventing  initial 
condensation  produces  a  disproportionately  large  effect.  That 
is  consistent  with  the  strictest  principles  of  thermodynamics. 
In  the  Schmidt  engine  only  8  per  cent,  of  the  heat  was  used 
in  superheating  the  steam,  and  to  this  8  per  cent,  the  remark- 
able economy  is  due.  In  a  steam-jacket  acting  well  about  13 
per  cent,  of  the  steam  used  is  condensed,  and  to  this  12  jter 
cent,  the  advantage  of  the  jacket — which  often  retiuces  the 
amount  of  steam  used  in  the  cylinder  bj'  20  to  30  per  cent. — 
is  due.  But  the  heat  from  a  jacket  is  much  less  efficiently 
applied  than  the  heat  taken  direct  to  the  interior  of  the  cylin- 
der by  superheated  steam,  and  used  primarily  in  maintaining 
the  temperature  of  the  admission  surface.  Further,  the 
quantity  of  superheat  brought  into  the  cylinder  in  a  given 
time  increases  with  the  speed  of  the  engine,  while  jacket  heat 
diminishes  In  effect  as  the  speed  is  greater.  The  action  of 
the  superheated  s'.eam  is  shown  clearly  enough  on  the  indi- 
cator diagrams.  In  my  own  trials  in  Alsace,  the  wetness  of 
the  steam  at  cutoff  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder  with  jacket 
— but  without  superheating— was  35  per  cent.;  with  steam 
superheated  100'  it  was  only  15  per  cent.  In  the  trial  with 
the  Schmidt  eugiae  there  was  no  moisture  at  cut  off  in  the 
high-pressure  cylinder,  and  the  steam  remained  dry  till  nearly 
the  end  of  the  stroke." 


THIRDCLASS   TORPEDO-BOAT    FOR    THE 
UNITED  STATES  CRUISER  "  MAINE." 


Ix  our  issue  for  October,  1894,  we  illustrated  what  are  un- 
doubtedly the  lightest  quadruple-expansion  engines  that  have 
ever  been  built  for  the  11. P.  developed.  They  were  intended 
for  use  on  the  third  class  torpedo-boats  to  be  carried  on  the 
deck  of  the  cruiser  Maine,  and  are  now  in  position.  The  en- 
graving on  page  364  is  a  reproduction  from  a  photograph  of 
one  of  these  vessels,  while  (he  general  details  or  the  construc- 
tion are  clearly  given  on  page  365. 

Considerable  interest  cannot  fail  to  be  taken  in  the  perform- 
ance of  these  boats  tliat  will  foim  a  portion  of  the  equipment 
of  the  Maitie  and  the  Tej-a$,  for  the  latter  vessel  is  also  to  be 
provided  with  them. 

The  boats  are  to  form  a  part  of  the  complement  of  boats 
for  the  above-mentioned  vessels. 


Their  function  will  be  to  operate  from  the  vessels  as  a  base, 
hence  a  small  supply  of  coal.  One  ton  for  Maine's  boats  and 
three-quarters  of  a  ton  for  Tejrat'  boats  is  allowed,  and  the 
boats  are  made  exceedingly  light  so  that  they  can  be  readily 
hoisted  on  board,  the  hull  and  fittings  weighing  only  13.785 
lbs.  for  the  Maine  and  10,992  lbs.  for  the  Texa*. 

Boats  of  this  class  have  Ix-en  furnished  to  vessels  of  foreign 
navies,  but  up  to  the  present  time  have  never  been  supplied  to 
vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

The  design  for  hull  and  fittings  was  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Construction  and  Kepair  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  the 
machinery  by  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering. 

The  two  boats  for  the  Maim  will  each  be  fitted  with  a  bow 
tube  for  discharge  of  an  18-in.  Whitehead  torpedo,  and  the  two 
boats  for  the  Texan,  being  smaller,  will  each  be  fitted  with  a 
deck-training  tube  for  a  torpedo  of  the  same  type  and  size. 

The  frames  of  the  boats  vary  in  size  from  1^  in.  X  U  'n.  of 
1.5  lbs.  per  foot  to  i  in.  X  i  in.  of  0.7  lbs.  per  foot,  with  re- 
verse bars  varying  from  H  in.  X  H  in.  of  1.3  lbs.  per  foot  to 
5  in.  X  1  in.  of  0.7  lbs.  per  foot. 

The  outside  plating  is  worked  flush,  with  seam  strips 
on  the  outside,  the  sheer  strakcs  being  6^  lbs.  |ier  foot  on  the 
boats  for  the  Maine,  and  5  lbs.  per  foot  for  those  for  the  Texa». 
The  rest  of  the  plating  is  3t  lbs.  per  square  foot  or  about 
three-thirty -seconds  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  decks  are  to 
l)c  of  steel,  covered  with  linoleum. 

In  addition  to  the  torpedo  armament,  each  boat  is  to  cany  a 
1-pdr.  rapid-fire  gun,  with  a  suitable  supply  of  ammunition. 

Each  boat  has  a  single  vertical  quadruple-expansion  engine,* 
working  at  a  pressure  of  250  lbs.,  the  cylinders  placed  in 
order  of  size  over  the  shaft,  the  high-pressure  cylinder 
lieing  forward. 

The  following  table  gives  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal 
dimensions  of  the  machinery  : 


JfOilM. 


T$a:t». 


f  High 

Diameter  of     ;    l>>t  intemicrliate..  . 

Cylinder*.    '  3d  intermediate 

(  Low 

Struke  in  inchea 

CoDdennng  surface,  sq.  ft 

RcvolntioDs  per  minata 

Indicated  H.  P 

Type  of  boilers,  Mosber !     Tubnlona. 

Steam  presMire,  lb» \  450 

Grate  Mirface,  sq.  ft \  12 


■| 


K  in. 

8.37  in. 

11.75   " 

15.75  " 

8 

ISO 

CtS 

M) 


5.%  in. 

T.S5  " 
10.00  " 
MJM  " 

i& 

«75 

1S6 

Tobulou. 

.   aso 

9.S.i 


Tl>e  estimated  speed  for  the  Maine'*  IkmIs  is  18  knots,  and 
for  the  Texas'  boats,  17  knots. 

The  niacluDery,  as  well  as  the  hull,  is  kept  as  light  as  possi- 
ble consistent  with  the  strength  required.  The  weight  of  the 
machinery,  water,  and  stores  being  11,990  lbs.  for  the  Maine'* 
Iwats  and  9,900  lbs.  for  those  of  the  Textu. 

The  shafting  hardly  amounts  to  more  than  a  pipe,  its  thick- 
ness being  only  three-eightlis  of  an  inch.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  the  external  diameter  of  sufficient  size  to  secure  a  good 
bearing  sui  face  for  the  journals.  As  this  would  give  a  strength 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  actual  requirements  if  solid,  it 
has  been  possible  to  make  a  relatively  large  hole.  In  large 
shafting  the  internal  diameter  rarely  exceeds  50  per  cent,  of 
the  external,  while  in  this  case  it  is  more  than  75  per  cent.  A 
great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  the 
stability  of  these  boats,  weights  being  kept  as  low  as  possible 
to  give  a  good  metacentric  height.  The  18in.  Whitehead  tor- 
pedo, which  weighs  875  lbs.  with  its  tube  and  launching  gear, 
is  a  little  over  half  a  ton.  This  weight  being  considerably 
above  the  water-line,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  other  weights 
as  low  as  possible.  The  engines  were  located  and  the  framing 
of  the  boats  so  arranged  that  the  cranks  would  revolve  be- 
tween the  floor-plates  of  the  transverse  framing,  thus  lowering 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  engine  to  the  lowest  possible  point. 

The  results  of  calculations  for  stability  are  as  follows  : 

At  normal  condition,  ready  for  service  with  ammunilioD, 
torpedo  and  crew  of  five  men  on  board  : 


.fv,:"';".-::'/'^.-;;^..;;.;.  '-■'' '  ■:.';;: 'v 

Maine.        |         Terat. 

MeUcentric  height.........  ........;.-.. 

Anele  of  heel  at  mazimam  gtaUllty 

Righting  moment  at  maximum  stability.. 
Anffle  of  vantshine  i^tabilitr         

1.55  ft.                 1.5  ft. 

48«               aa* 

ST.ISS                   lUOB 
W                      T8H* 

With  30  men  on  deck  in  addition  to  weight  at  normal  con- 
dition :         :..^,  :■■':.••■•;.:?;■:    .  > 


•  See  Amekicaic  GNaiNiEB  for  October,  ISM.  ' 
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Maitte. 


Melaci-ntric  height  I 

Angle  of  hMl  at  maximam  etnbilitv  . .  . .  I 
Rigtiiing  moment  at  maximam  stability. ' 
Angle  of  vanishing  stability  '. ..{ 


i.ro  ft. 

18,400  n.-lln. 


Tf.rfU. 


MO  ft. 
80° 
7.875  ft.-lbn. 


'  Calculations  for  strength  of  the  l>oat8  for  tlie  Maine  at  their 
weakest  section  have  been  also  made.  These  developed  the 
fact  that  the  strain  on  the  upper  part  of  the  boat,  or  at  deck, 
when  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  would  be  0.64  tons,  or  Hl)out  one- 
fortieth  of  the  tensile  strength  of  the  material  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  boats. 

While  the  primary  object  of  these  boats  is  their  use  as  tor- 
pedo boats,  cockpits  with  considerable  seating  capacity  have 


tend  the  whole  length.  The  headstock  is  also  heavy  and  nf 
such  a  contour  that  the  requisite  strength  was  obtained  with 
the  minimum  of  work  on  the  patterns.  The  spindle  is  hollcn-. 
with  an  internal  diameter  of  Sf  in.  The  outside  diameter  bi-- 
tween  the  bearings  is  Hi  in.,  which  is  also  the  diameter  of  lln- 
front  bearing,  while  the  back  is  cut  down  to  5  in.  The  lengtli 
of  each  of  the  bearings  is  3^  in.  The  brasses  are  faced  aiii 
brought  metal  to  metal  along  the  centre  line.  The  spindl<- 
projects  2  in.  beyond  the  brass  at  the  outer  end,  where  thert- 
is  a  threaded  hole  to  take  a  set  screw  for  holding  the  bushiii:..' 
that  is  inserted  to  fit  the  work  and  keep  it  in  line.  The  bar  ^ 
gearing  has  a  uniform  face  of  2  in.  and  a  pitch  of  i  in. 

The  carriage  has  a  long  Ijearing  on  the  front  ways,  and  is 
moved  by  a  pinion  meshing  into  a  rack  8  ft.  long  and  having' 
a  pitch  of  ^  in.  B>'  referring  to  the  drawing  it  will  be  se<'ii 
that  the  dimensions  are  very  fully  given,  so  that  a  recapitula- 
tion of  them  will  l)e  unneces-sary.  ^ 


PIPK-LATHE,    PHILADELPHIA   &    KEAUINU   HAILROAD 


been  providetl  so  that  they  can  be  used  as  fast  dispatch  boats, 
or  barges  for  the  admiral  of  the  fleet. 

As  we  noted  in  our  previous  description  of  the  engines,  the 
engine  and  fire-rooms  are  in  separate  compartments,  and  there 
is  no  means  of  passing  from  one  to  the  other  except  by  way 
of  the  deck.  This  means  that  the  men  are  confined  in  very 
cramped  quarters,  where  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  ven- 
tilation should  be  as  perfect  as  possible.  Special  attention  has 
therefore  been  paid  to  the  ventilation  of  the  two  compartments. 
The  cowls  are  so  arrange<l  as  to  form  downcasts  and  outlets  ; 
the  downcasts  being  arranged  well  toward  the  forward  end  of 
the  compartments  that  they  supply  with  fresh  air.  The  goose 
necks  are  of  copper  fitted  to  brass  flange  rings  for  connection 
with  the  duck  plating.  The  downcast  cowls  are  also  made  of 
copper  and  fitted  to  revolve,  all  mouths  being  fitted  with 
water-tight  covers. 

♦ 

PIPE-LATHE,  PHILADELPHIA  ft  READING  RAIL- 
ROAD. 


Among  the  tools  that  have  been  built  at  the  shops  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad  for  home  use  is  a  pipe-lathe, 
of  which  we  give  an  engraving  herewith.  While  the  tool 
does  not  vary  greatly  from  others  that  are  upon  the  market, 
it  is  a  sample  of  a  good  design  that  does  its  work  well  and  is 
giving  satisfaction  in  the  place  for  which  it  was  intended. 
The  bed  is  of  the  box  type,  exceptionally  rigid  and  heavy,  the 
ways  of  which  for  the  head  and  tail  stocks  and  carriage  ex- 


THE  MICRO  METALLOGRAPHY  OF  IRON. 


IJy  Thomas  Andrews,  F.R.S. 


In  the  course  of  a  research  with  high  microscopical  powers 
(Including  300,  500,  800,  1.200,  and  upward  to  2,000,  diam- 
eters) on  the  micro-crystalline  structure  of  large  masses  of 
wrought  iron,  the  author  observed  the  following  novel  metal- 
lurgical facts  : 

When  large  masses,  several  tons  in  weight,  of  practically 
pure  wrought  iron  were  allowed  to  slowly  cool  from  a  while 
heat,  a  secondary  or  subcrystallizallon  of  the  metallic  iron 
occ_urre<l.  The  normal  primary  crystals  of  the  iron,  or  those 
which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  constituting  the  ultimate 
structure  of  the  metal,  were  found  to  enclose  a  subcrystullinc 
formation  consisting  of  very  minute,  and  much  smaller  crys- 
tals of  pure  iron  also  belonging  to  the  regular  order  of  crys- 
talli/ation.  These  crystals  sometimes  manifested  the  hexag- 
onal form,  the  predominant  angle  being  about  120°,  and 
often  they  assumed  the  form  of  simple  culxis.  The  secondary 
crystals  were  contained  within  the  area  of  the  larger  primary 
crystals. 

Typical  illustrations  of  this  duplex  crystallization  found  in 

two  large  iron  forgings  are  giren  in  figs.  1  and  2,  and  the 

relative  dimensions  of  a  number  of  individual  crystals  are 

given  in  the  paper. 

^The  results  of  twenty  measurements  of  the  primnrj  ciystals 


t 
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Hiid  twenty  measurements  of  the  secondary  crystals  taken  on 
cHch  forging  are  given  on  these  tables. 

The  markings  of  the  intercrystalline  spaces  or  junctions  of 
tlie  secondary  crystals  were  very  clearly  deSned,  but  they 
were  exceedingly  minute.  The  general  form,  contour,  and 
relative  size  of  the  primary  and  secondary  crystals,  as  seen  in 
section,  will  be  noticed  on  reference  to  the  accurate  tracings, 
tigs.  1  and  2.  The  linear  dimensions  of  the  primary  crystals 
would  average  about  0  01  in.,  the  linear  dimensions  of  the 
secondary  cr3-stal8  averaging  about  0.001  in. 

Judging  roughly  from  the  indications  of  the  average  micro- 
measurements,  there  would  appear  to  be  approximately  1,000,- 
000.000  of  the  secondary  crystals  in  a  cubic  mch  of  the  metallic 
iron. 

In  the  case  of  both  the  primary  and  secondary  crystals  the 
predominant  well-detioed  angles  of  the  facets  of  the  crystals 
hovered  more  or  less  alwut  the  angle  of  180°.  The  majority 
of  the  angle  readings,  made  with  the  goniometre  attached  to 
the  microscope,  indicating  generally  a  hexagonal  structure  on 
form  of  crystalliiration.  There  were,  however,  also  perfect 
cubical  crystals  observed. 

The  observations  were  made  with  a  Koss  first-class  micro- 
scope. The  micro- measurements  afford  an  indication  of  the 
comparative  size  of  the  primary  and  secondary  crystals. 
These  measurements  were  carefully  taken  by  a  Jackson 
micrometre,  and  in  some  cases  by  a  Kamsden  screw  microme- 
tre, both  accurately  calibrated  with  a  standard  stage  microme- 
tre. The  wrought-iron  forgings  on  which  the  observations  were 
made  were  constituted  of  practically  pure  hammered  wrought 
iron,  the  dimensions  of  the  mass  being  about  10  ft.  long  and 
about  12  in.  square.     The  great  length  of  time  required  for 


such  large  masses  of  Iron  to  cool  from  a  white  heat  appeared 
to  facilitate  the  production  of  the  crystals  of  the  secondary 
formation. 

The  rationale  of  this  duplex  crystallization  has  apparently 
lieen  as  follows  :  The  mass  of  metallic  iron  on  cooling  having 
reached  the  crystallizing  point  at  about  740°  C,  the  periphcrv 
or  skeletons  of  the  larger  or  primary  crystals  were  then  formed. 
As  the  period  of  cooling  was,  however,  very  slow,  the  semi- 
fluid or  viscous  metal  in  the  interior  of  these  primary  crystals 
was,  on  finally  consolidating,  apparently  further  broken  up  or 
subdivided  into  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  crystals,  en- 
closed within  the  boundary  or  periphery  of  the  primary  crys- 
tals. 

In  the  course  of  further  experiments  on  the  cooling  of  large 
masses  of  wrought  iron,  the  author  has  also  found,  by  the 
use  of  high  power  objectives,  that  the  secondary  crystals 
sometimes  enclosed  a  still  more  minute  form  of  crystaU  of 
pure  iron,  of  the  cubical  form,  which  may  hence  be  regarded 
as  constituting  a  tertiary  system  of  crystallization  in  pure 
metallic  iron.  These  experiments  therefore  indicate  that 
large  masses  of  heated  wrought  iron,  on  cooling  from  above 
the  temperature  of  the  crystallization  of  metallic  iron — viz., 
740°  C.— are  capable  of  crystallising  in  three  distinct  modifica- 
tions which  may  tentatively  be  called  the  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary  system  of  crystallization  in  iron,  these  various 
crystalline  modifications  being  all,  however,  connected  with 
the  regular  system  of  crystallization. 

The  crystals  of  this  secondary  formation  are  not  often  dis- 


tinctly discernible  in  fcmallcr  masses  of  metallic  iroll 
rolled  rods,  plates,  or  sheets,  as  these  in  the  course  of 
facture  rapidly  cool,  and  are  frequently  manipulated  during 
the  finishing  processes  at  tempenitures  below  the  crystallizing 
point  of  wrought  iron  (740°  C.l 

The  microscopical  examinations  were  made  on  carefuUj* 
prepared  and  polished  samples,  etched  with  nitric  acid  (1  part 
HNOs,  specific  gravity  1.20,  and  49  parts  of  water),  and  by 
the  use  of  high  microscopical  powers  \  in.  to  ^'j  in.,  and  other 
objectives.  The  drawings  were  accurately  made  with  the 
camera  ludda.  In  each  observation  the  etching  was  pro- 
longed, under  constant  observation  with  lenses,  a  suitable 
time  to  develop  the  accurate  structure  of  the  metal.— .A'«<u»if. 


WRECKING-CAR 


CENTRAL 
ROAD. 


VERMONT   RAIL- 


The  accompanying  illustration  on  page  368  represents  a 
wrecking  car  that  is  in  use  on  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad, 
and  which  was  built  at  the  St.  Albans  shops  of  the  Company. 
It  is  carried  on  two  four-wheeled  diamond  trucks,  the  upper 
and  lower  arch-bars  of  which  are  formed  of  1  in.  X  4  in.  iron, 
and  the  auxiliary  and  tie  bars  of  f  in.  X  4  in.  iron.  The  side 
sills  of  the  car  are  8  in.  X  15  in.  Georgia  pine  ;  the  intermedi- 
ate sills  are  formed  of  two  timbers  placed  side  by  side  and 
each  10  in.  X  5^  in.,  while  the  centre  sill  is  in  one  piece  as 
usual,  10  in.  X  6^  in.  The  brakes  are  bung  outside  the 
wheels,  and  are  attached  to  the  body  of  the  car.  The  body 
bolster  is  formed  of  a  piece  of  timber  6  in.  deep  X  16  in. 


■■■•'   V- ;  v^    ;    ■      Fig.  2. 

wide,  and  trussed  by  two  |-in.  truss  rods.  The  old  type  of 
wooden  brake-beams  are  in  use,  and  the  truck,  which  is'of  the 
swing-bolster  type,  has  a  transom  9i  in.  deep.  The  cross-tie 
timbers  are  6  in.  x  10  in.,  dropping  down  4:^  in.  below  the  bot- 
tom of  the  side  sills  and  carrying  the  king  posts  for  four  1^  in. 
truss-rods.  Filling  pieces  are  placed  above  the  cross-tie  tim- 
bers, taking  up  all  of  the  space  between  them  and  the  bottom 
of  the  flooring.  There  is  a  longitudinal  timber  10  in.  X  4^  in. 
running  from  one  cross-tie  timber  to  the  other,  and  carried  in 
part  by  two  \'\a.  X  3  in.  slings  that  are  bolted  to  the  bottom 
of  the  side  sills.  On  the  top  of  these  timbt^rs,  and  equally 
spaced  between  the  cross-tie  timbers,  are  two  cross-beams  that 
hold  the  post  of ,  the  crane  in  position.  The  whole  space  over 
the  top  of  the  longitudinal  beams  and  between  the  cross-tie 
timbers  is  blocked  in,  and  to  it  is  bolted  the  bearing  casting  at 
the  foot  of  the  boom.  This  casting  is  4  ft.  8  in.  X  4  ft.  2  in. 
at  the  base,  with  a  diameter  of  3  ft.  11  in.  at  the  bottom  of 
the  inclined  bearing  and  a  diameter  of  3  ft.  84  in.  at  the  top  of 
the  same.  The  post  is  20  in.  square  at  the  top  of  the  casting, 
and  is  capped  by  a  cast  bearing  piece  over  which  a  cast  hood 
is  bolted  and  on  which  the  boom  rests.  It  is  also  strengthened 
by  a  band  of  3  ua.  X  i  in.  wrought  iron  put  on  just  below 
the  cap.  The  foot  of  the  boom  sets  in  casl-iron  pockets  that 
carry  the  bearing  rollers,  which  are  of  a  conical  shape  and 
work  against  the  centre  plate,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

The  sizes  of  the  timbers  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
crane  are  indicAted  by  the  letters  on  the  engraving,  and  are 
given  in  the  following  schedule  : 
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A Win.      XBln. 

B 18  in.     X  4Uln. 

C 9In.      x4HIn. 

D «in.     X4)<ln. 

E IsUin.  X  4«in 

G 34  in.  x4Hln 

On  the  top  of  the  piece  A  extending  from  the  connection  of 
C%jo  midway  between  i''and  O  a  piece  of  \\  in.  X  Z\  in.  flat 
iron  is  bolted.  The  two  pieces  of  the  beam  are  held  apart  by 
six  separating  pieces. 

A  \\  in.  (diameter)  manilla  rope  is  used  that  is  given  seven 
supporting  parts  by  means  of  a  three-sheave  block  and  fall. 
The  winding  drum  has  a  diameter  of  10  in.  and  a  length  be- 
tween flanges  of  2  ft.  It  is  upon  the  same  shaft  as  the  large 
gear-wheel  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  upon  which  the 
brake-block  is  made  to  bear,  just  as  it  does  in  the  wrecking 
crane  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  that  was  illus- 
trated in  our  issue  for  April,  1895.  This  winding  shaft  is  also 
provided  with  two  ratchet  wheels  wilh  pawls  fastened  to  the 
framing  for  sustaining  the  load.  The  large  gear  has  a  pitch 
diameter  of  4  ft.  with  120  teeth  of  1^  in.  pitch.  The  pinion 
on  the  crank-shaft  has  a  diameter  of  8  in.  and  20  teeth,  the 
face  of  both  the  pinion  and  the  gear  being  3}  in. 

The  cranks  are  19  in.  long,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that  1  lb. 
on  the  crank-handle  will  sustain  about  80  lbs.  at  the  hook.  The 
cranks  are  of  suflScient  length  for  two  men  to  work  side  by 
side  upon  them. 

A  box  that  cannot  be  seen  in  the  engraving  is  located  at  the 
foot  of  the  boom  for  the  reception  of  straps,  clamps,  stays, 
etc.     The  brake  staffs  at  each  end  of  the  car  are  square  and 


2.  Put  the  ball-reamer  to  be  turned,  between  the  lathe  cen- 
tres with  a  carrier  attached  to  the  shank,  the  same  as  you 
would  a  straight  piece  of  work. 

3.  Put  a  lathe  tool  in  the  tool  post  attached  to  slide-rest  Q, 
and  by  setting  the  point  of  the  lathe  tool  any  distance  from 
the  centre  of  worm-wheel  B,  and  by  operating  handle  F  it  can 
readily  be  seen  that  the  {K>int  of  the  lathe  tool  will  describe 
any  radius  required  within  the  capacity  of  the  macliine. 

This  tool  is  used  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  truing  off  the 
cutting  edges  of  ball-reamers  when  they  are  much  worn  ;  it  is 
possible  with  this  tool  to  take  off  a  very  light  cut  from  the 
cutting  edges  of  the  reamers,  after  which  they  can  be  filed  to 
a  cutting  edge  without  much  delay,  and  always  insure  as  per- 
fect a  ball  as  it  is  practicable  to  get ;  where  with  the  old  tem- 
plet it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  satisfactory  ball,  especially 
m  the  case  of  truing  off  old  ball-reamers. 


THE  DOWN-DRAFT  FURNACE   FOR  STEAM 
BOILERS.*       ... 


BV  WiLMAM  H.  Brtah. 


Probably  no  mechanical  device  has  done  as  much  toward 
the  practical  solution  of  the  smoke  problem  in  8t.  Louis  as 
the  down-draft  furnace.  Until  this  apparatus  was  developed 
there  was  a  certain  character  of  steam  plants — or,  rather,  of 
steam  service— to  which  it  seemed  that  none  of  the  existing 
forms  of  smoke-abating  furnaces  could  be  satisfactorily  ap- 
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SPECIAL  TOOL  ;F0R  irrURNINQjtBALL  REAMKK8,  iBALTIMORE  «;  OHIO  RAILROAD. 


drop  down  into  a  socketed  casting  out  of  the  way.  Hooks 
are  placed  on  the  dead  woods  at  each  end  of  the  car  for  clamp- 
ing the  same  down  to  the  rails. 

The  car  is  equipped  with  the  Westinghouse  air-brake,  so 
that  it  is  ia  shape  for  running  upon  fast  trains. 


SPECIAL  TOOL  FOR  TURNING  BALL  REAMERS. 


The  attached  sketch  shows  a  special  tool  used  by  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  Company  for  turning  ball-reamers— 
that  is,  reamers  used  in  balling  out  steam-pipe  joints,  etc.,  and 
is  composed  of  plate  .1,  worm-wheel  B,  slide-rest  C,  and  is 
operated  by  handle  V.  This  tool  was  designed  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  John  Litzinger.  who  has  charge  of  the  tool  room 
for  this  Company.     The  mode  of  operation  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Remove  the  slide-rest  from  the  carriage  of  the  lathe  you 
intend  to  turn  the  ball-reamer  in  and  fasten  the  special  tool  to 
the  lathe-carriage  with  four  bolts,  passing  through  bolt-holes 
shown  in  plate  A,  and  level  it  properly.      .     j^  ••  .^ . .., ,  .  ..  f-  ■. 


plied.  In  these  plants— fortunately  few  in  number— the  de- 
mand for  steam  was  such  as  to  make  it  necessary  at  times  to 
crowd  the  boilers  far  beyond  their  rated  capacity.  Or  else  the 
work  was  subject  to  frequent  and  extreme  fluctuations,  often 
greatly  exceeding  the  rated  capacity  of  the  boilers.  It  may 
be  said,  of  course,  that  this  is  abuse,  rather  than  proper  use. 
of  a  boiler  plant,  but,  nevertheless,  these  conditions  exist,  and 
it  is  sometimes  impossible  either  to  modify  the  conditions  or 
increase  the  boiler  capacity. 

The  fact  that  there  seemed  no  practicable  or  reasonable 
remedy  for  these  cases  retarded  the  growth  of  the  smoke- 
abatement  movement  in  St.  Louis  for  many  years.  It  was 
thought  unwise  to  pass  and  attempt  to  enforce  smoke-abate- 
ment ordinances  when  it  seemed  impossible  for  some  of  the 
plants  to  stop  the  smoke,  under  reasonable  conditions.  The 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  down-draft  furnace  made  a 
good  smoke  record  possible,  even  with  overworked  boilers 
doing  variable  work,  and  with  a  marked  economy  in  fuel, 

*  Presented  at  the  Detroit  meeting  (Jnne,  ISK)  of  the  Americmn  Snrtety 
of  Mechmnifal  Engine<Te.  -.;...•-....,., 
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•    y 14in.     xSln. 

I  13  in.      x4UiiD. 

(• Sin.      X  44  in. 

li  Sin.     y  4^  in. 

I ISluin.  y  44iu 

•  ■ 3K.  in.  X  414  in 

I  >ii  llic  top  of  the  |iio<-<>  .1  e.\tfiuliiig  from  tlie  connection  of 

•  'to  midway  lictvvecn  /-'and  O  a  ])iece  of  U  in.  X  ^i  in.  flat 
iron  is  bolted.  The  two  iiicces  of  the  Jieani  are  held  apart  l)y 
-lA  sei>aratiiiir  ]>iecfs. 

A  li  in.  (diameter)  ni.inilla  rope  is  used  that  is  given  seven 
~iipi)(irting  )>art.s  l»y  means  of  a  thrcc-slieave  Vilock  and  fall. 
The  winditig  drum  has  a  diameter  of  10  in.  and  a  length  he- 
tween  tlaiiges  of  2  ft.  It  is  upon  the  same  shaft  as  the  large 
!;ear-wheel  shown  in  the  enirraving,  ami  u]>on  which  the 
lirake-blork  is  made  to  bear,  just  as  it  does  in  the  wrecking 
c  rane  of  the  Philadelphia  it  Keailing  Railroad,  that  was  illus- 
trHti'd  in  our  issue  for  April,  18',t">.  This  winding  shaft  is  also 
provideil  with  two  ratchet  wheels  with  pawls  fastened  to  the 
tniming  for  sustaining  the  load.  Tlie  large  gear  has  a  pitch 
diameter  of  4  ft.  with  120  teeth  of  If  in.  pitch.  The  pinion 
on  the  crank-shaft  has  a  diameter  of  8  in.  and  20  teeth,  the 
f.ice  of  ttoth  the  pinion  and  the  gear  btiing  ;?J  in. 

The  cranks  are  10  in.  long,  so  that  it  will  l)e  seen  that  1  lb. 
i>n  the  crank'handle  will  sustain  aliout  SO  llis.  at  the  hook.  The 
cranks  are  of  sutlicieiil  length  for  two  men  to  work  side  by 
-ide  upon  tlx^m. 

.V  Ikix  that  cannot  be  seen  in  the  engraving  is  located  at  the 
foot  of  the  bourn  for  the  reception  of  straps,  clamps,  stays. 

•  ic.     The  brake  staffs  at  each  end  of  the  ci«r  are  square  and 


2.  Put  the  balln-amer  to  be  turneil,  Iwtween  the  lathe  cen- 
tres with  a  carrier  attached  to  the  shank,  the  same  as  you 
woulil  a  straight  piece  of  work. 

:!.  Put  a  lathe  tool  in  the  tool  [Mist  attached  to  slide-rest  '', 
and  by  setting  the  point  of  the  l.itlie  tool  any  distance  from 
tiie  centre  of  worm-wheel  />',  .ind  by  ojx'nitiug  liamlle  F  it  can 
readily  lie  seen  that  the  iniint  of  the  hithe  tool  will  describe 
any  radius  reijuired  within  the  <apa»-ity  of  the  machine. 

This  tool  is  used  mostly  fi>r  the  purpose  of  truing  off  the 
cutting  edges  of  ball  reamers  when  they  are  much  worn  ;  it  is 
possible  with  this  UxA  to  take  off  a  very  light  <-ut  from  tiie 
cutting  edges  of  the  reamers,  after  which  they  can  Ik-  tiled  to 
a  cutting  edge  without  much  delay,  and  always  itisuje  as  |)er- 
feet  a  ball  as  it  is  practicable  to  ^:et  :  where  with  the  old  tem- 
plet it  is  almost  impossible  to  ^'et  a  sjitisfactory  b.-Ul.  esix-cially 
in  the  case  of  truing  off  oM  Uill-reaniers. 


THE  DOWN-DRAFT   FURNACE    FOR  STEAM 
BOILERS.* 


Itv  Wii  TiAM  H.  Bky.\?:. 


Puoii.xBi.v  no  mechanical  (h-vice  has  done  as  much  toward 
the  jtractical  solution  of  the  smoke  problem  in  St.  Louis  as 
the  (lown-draft  furnace.  I'litil  this  apparatus  was  developed 
there  wiis  a  certain  cliaracter  of  steam  plants — or.  rather,  of 
steam  service — to  which  it  seemoil  that  nonc'  of  the  exi.sting 
forms  of  smoke-abating  furnaces  could  lie  satisfactorily  ajv 
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drop  down  into  a  socketed  casting  out  of  the  way.  Hooks 
ure  placed  on  the  dead  woods  at  each  en<l  of  the  car  for  clamp- 
insr  the  same  down  to  the  rails. 

The  car  is  ei|uipped  with  the  Westinghouse  air-brake,  so 
that  it  is  in  shape  for  running  upon  fast  (rains. 


SPECIAL  TOOL  FOR  TURNING  BALL  REAMERS 


TiiF.  attached  skel(  h  show-;  a  spet  ial  iihiI  used  by  the  Balti- 
more A:  Ohio  Kailroad  ('miipany  for  turning  ball-reamers  — 
'hat  is,  reamers  used  in  balliiii:  out  steam-pip<'  joints,  etc.,  and 
IS  crMnposed  of  plate  .1.  wortii-wlieel  /?.  slide-rest  t\  and  is 
operated  by  handle  /•'.  This  tool  was  designed  some  years 
airn  liv  Mr.  .lolm  l.it/in;;er.  wlio  ha--  ehar^ri'  of  the  tool  miini 
for  llii-  ('(>!upany.     The  nm  le  ..f  <i|H'ration  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Hemiive  the  v|ide-rest  frmu  the  carria'.n' of  the  lathe  you 
iiiteirl  til  turn  the  ball-re.imer  in  and  fasten  the  sjK-cial  tool  to 
till!  lathe  ratriatre  with  four  ImiUs.  |>assin<r  through  bult-hohrs 
••hown  in  plale  .1,  and  level  it  pi.'|i(.rlv. 


plied.  In  these  plants— fortunately  few  in  number  — the  de- 
mand for  steam  was  such  as  to  make  it  ne<-essary  at  times  to 
crowd  the  boilers  far  beyond  their  rated  capach,*'.  <  )r  else  the 
work  was  subject  to  trec|Uent  and  extreme  tl«<ctHations.  often 
greatly  exceeding  the  rated  capacity  of  the  boilers.  It  may 
be  said,  of  cours<',  that  this  is  abuse,  rather  than  proper  use. 
of  a  boiler  plant,  but,  nevertheless,  these  conditions  exist,  and 
it  is  sometimes  impo.ssilile  either  to  modify  (he  conditions  or 
increase  the  twiler  <  apacity. 

The  fact  that  there  seemed  no  piacticable  or  reasonable 
remedy  for  these  cases  retarded  the  growth  of  the  smoke- 
abatement  movement  in  St.  Louis  for  many  years.  It  was 
thought  tinwise  to  pass  and  attempt  to  enforce  snioke-ab.-ite- 
tuent  ordinances  when  it  seeme<I  imjxissilde  for  some  «)f  the 
plants  to  stop  the  smoke,  tnider  reasonabh-  condition^.  The 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  down-draft  tiirna<e  iiitdi-  a 
good  smoke  record  possilile,  even  with  overwork«d  boilers 
doing   variable  work,  and    with  a   marked   economy  in   ftiel. 

*  Prenented  at  thr  Di-iroit  im-'-tiiii;  (.line.  lS95i  of  flio  .Vmrricnii  S<«  i»iy 
of  Me<'ti»ni"  si  Enui'i»^rii. 
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may  be  said  to  have  marked  an  epoch  in  smoke  abatement. 
Our  experience  in  St.  Louis  leads  us  to  believe  that  smoke 
from  boiler  furnaces  can  now  be  abated  by  practical  means, 
without  hardship,  no  matter  what  the  type  of  bailer,  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  required  of  the  plant,  or  the  kind  of  fuel 
used. 

I  speak  thus  highly  of  the  do^v^-draft  form  of  furnace  with 
no  intention  of  denying  the  merits — for  they  are  many — of 
other  smoke-abating  devices.  Many  of  these  do  excellent 
work  under  most  of  the  conditions  occurring  in  practice.  In 
my  opinion,  however,  no  single  furmice  now  on  the  market 
can  be  adapted  to  all  (he  conditions  met  with  in  every-ilay 
boiler  service.  Each  type  has  a  place,  a  field  of  usefulness, 
within  which  limits  its  success  is  sure.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  average  furnace  man  seems  unable  to  realize  this 
truth,  but  offers  his  device  as  a  remedy  for  all  sorts  of  cases 
and  conditional.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  some- 
timps  meets  with  failure 

Where  the  work  required  of  a  boiler  plant  does  not  greatly 
exceed  its  rated  capacity,  and  is  reasonably  uniform,  there  are 
many  good  smoke-abating  furnaces  which  may  be  used,  some 
of  which  will  make  an  appreciable  saving  in  fuel.  If  our 
boiler  plants  were  properly  designed  and  managed,  and  if  we 
did  not  have  sometimes  to  overwork  them,  and  to  subject 


more  than  any  other  to  the  present  state  of  the  art,  is  that  in- 
vented  by  Mr.  M.  O.  Hawley,  of  St.  Louis,  and  which  bears 
his  name.  Mr.  Uawley's  experiments  began  as  far  back  as 
1873,  and  met  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  He  was  abli 
to  show  an  economy  of  fuel,  and,  with  proper  handling,  an 
almost  total  abatement  of  the  smoke,  even  with  the  low-grarli 
soft  coals  common  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  1882  Mr 
Hawley  interested  Captain  C.  W.  Rogers,  then  General  Man 
ager  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railway,  who,  after 
consultation  with  his  Master  Mechanic,  decide<t  to  build  an 
experimental  furnace  in  the  fire-box  of  a  switch  engine.  TIk' 
result  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  furnace  was  soon  applied 
to  another  locomotive  boiler  in  stationary  service.  It  was  tlu-ii 
applied  to  a  locomotive  in  regular  service.  It  was  necessary 
to  greatly  cut  down  the  grate  area,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  en 
gine  did  good  service,  being  practically  smokeless  and  throw- 
ing no  sparks,  even  with  a  straight  stack  and  no  netting,  until 
destroyed  by  a  roundhouse  lire.  The  furnace  was  also  applied 
to  a  number  of  the  boilers  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
Railway  Company,  in  stationary  practice,  in  their  shops  and 
other  buildings,  where  they  are  still  running  satisfactorily.  In 
1888  a  contract  was  made  to  place  the  Hawley  furnace  under 
an  ordinary  stationary  boiler  in  the  new  factory  of  the  Hamil 
ton  c%  Brown  Shoe  Company,  St.  Louis,  tender  a  very  stringent 
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them  to  widely  varying  loads,  the  smoke-abatement  problem 
would  be  greatly  simplified.  The  fact,  however,  that  even 
such  discouraging  conditions  as  these  can  now  be  intelligently 
lemedied,  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 

Fortunately  for  the  steam  using  puhlic,  several  difTerent 
forms  of  down-draft  furnaces  are  offered  for  sale,  by  various 
builders,  and  under  different  patents.  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  up  the  number  and  value  of  these  patents, 
but  it  would  seem  that  they  refer  to  important  details  of  con- 
struction and  arrangement,  rather  than  to  general  or  essential 
principles.  It  is  not  necessary  to  consider  here  whether  or 
not  the  manufacturers  are  justified  in  charging  rovalties. 
Their  experience  in  the  design  and  adaptation  of  the  furnace 
to  varying  conditions — and  the  further  fact  that,  as  a  rule, 
they  will  guarantee  results — would  certainly  appear  to  entitle 
them  to  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  at  least. 

Although  the  principles  are  old,  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  record  of  this  type  of  furnace  coming  into  regular  use 
previous  to  1888.  It  seems  that  the  cost  of  the  apparatus,  the 
necessity  for  water  grates,  and  their  frequent  burning  out, 
due  to  defective  construction  and  bad  feed-water,  prevented 
its  general  adoption. 

The  form  of  down-draft  furnace  which  has  come  into  most 
general  use,  and  which  may  justly  be  said  to  have  contributed 


guarantee.  The  boiler  was  60  in.  in  diameter,  20  ft.  long,  with 
18  6-in.  flues.  A  similar  boiler  was  set  witli  the  ordinary  fur- 
nace, in  the  same  room.  The  results  in  smoke  abatement, 
fuel  economy,  and  capacity  were  so  satisfactory  iis  to  lead  to 
the  application  of  the  Hawley  furnace  to  the  other  boiler  very 
shortly  afterward  This  case  marked  the  I)eginning  of  the 
introduction  of  this  type  of  furnace  into  general  stationary 
practice. 

A  brief  description  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
Hawley  setting  will  be  of  interest.  In  the  earliest  forms  it 
consisted  of  a  single  row  of  water  grates,  these  being  necessary 
on  account  of  the  high  temperatures  developed.  These  water 
grates  were  made  of  2  in.  pipe,  placed  level,  and  connected 
with  the  circulation  system  of  the  boiler  by  water  boxes,  or 
headers,  and  connecting  pipes.  The  supply  pipe  leading  to 
the  front  headers  was  usually  taken  from  near  the  bottom  of 
the  front  end  of  the  shell,  and  the  discharge  was  delivered 
near  the  water-line.     Tlie  rear  end  of  the  fireplace  above  the 

f; rates  was  closed  off  tightly,  by  means  of  a  hanging  water 
eg  riveted  to  the  shell  of  the  Iwiler,  in  which  suitable  openings 
had  been  cut.  In  order  to  insure  circulation  in  the  tubes  and 
prevent  their  burning  off,  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  the 
rear  end  of  each  tube  project  far  enough  into  the  water  leg  to 
permit  attaching  an  elbow,  into  wliich  was  screwe<i  a  riser. 
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rcachiDg  up  into  the  main  body  of  the  water  in  the  boiler. 
Further  experiments  showed  that  it  was  usually  desirable  to 
|iii(  in  two  rows  of  water  grates,  and  to  stagger  them.  Even 
tlK-n.  however,  a  considerable  amouui  of  unburned  fuel  fell 
tlirough  the  grates,  and  was  hauled  out  with  the  ashes,  un- 
(oiisumed.  'I'his  caused  a  loss  of  efficiency  when  the  boilers 
wre  crowded,  and  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  lower  grate, 
which  is  of  the  ordinary  pattern.  This  form  of  the  furnace  is 
■iliown  in  fig.  1. 

It  was  at  the  Hamilton  &  Brown  Shoe  Works,  above  referred 
to,  that  the  necessity  for  the  lower  grate  became  evident,  and 
where  it  was  first  applied  by  Mr.  flawley.  It  is  now  an  ac- 
11  pted  feature  of  all  forms  of  the  Hawley  furnace,  and  to  it, 
in  my  opinion,  are  largely  due  the  excellent  results  secured  in 
capacity,  efficiency,  and  smokelessness. 

In  the  earlier  forms  of  the  furnace  the  water  grates  were 
level.  It  was  soon  found  that,  by  placing  them  on  an  incline 
rising  to  the  rear,  the  circulation  was  much  improved,  and  the 
l>robability  of  burning  off  tubes  greatly  re<iuced.  This  plan 
WHS  then  regularly  adopted,  and  the  pilch  graduall}-  increased 
imtil  the  standard  is  now  2}  to  3  in.  per  foot  of  grate 
length. 

It  was  soon  found,  also,  that  the  'riser  pipes  in  the  rear 
water-box  were  a  source  of  trouble.  Sometimes  they  became 
ilisconnected  from  the  elbows,  and  when  new  grates  were  put 
in  it  was  difficult  to  attach  the  elbows  and  risers,  on  account 
(if  interference  with  the  other  risers  and  with  stay-bolts. 
When  the  risers  were  not  connected,  the  grates  burned  off  in 
.1  short  time.  This  proved  a  serious  difficulty,  requiring  in  a 
number   of    plants    the  *  almost   constant   presence  of   boiler 
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on  account  of  the  high  temperatures  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
No  such  accident,  Inwever,  has  occurred,  so  far  as  I  can  learn. 
Fig.  2  shows  the  St.  Louis  form  of  construction.  It  shows 
but  a  single  row  of  water  grates,  this  form  still  being  fre- 
quently used,  as  being  easier  handled. 

This  figure  also  shows  the  present  method  of  building  the 
boiler  fronts.  In  the  early  form,  shown  in  tig.  1,  the  ashpit 
was  wholly  l)eIow  the  floor-line,  and  was  extended  out  in 
front  of  the  Ijoiler  front,  that  partiou  of  it  l»eing  covered  with 
sheet  iron  plates,  which  were  removed  when  cleaning  the  ash- 
pit. This  arrangement  proving  unsatisfactor}',  it  was  replaced 
by  the  three-door  front  shown  in  fig.  2.  This  plan  raised  the 
average  level  of  the  upper  grates  to  a  point  some  18  in.  above 
that  of  the  ordinary  furnace,  making  it  necessarv  for  the  fire- 
man to  lift  the  coal  that  much  higher,  and  making  the  firing 
considerably  more  laborious.  It  has  now  become  customary 
to  raise  the  floor  a  little  at  a  point  some  three  feet  away  from 
the  front  (see  heavy  dotted  line  in  fi^.  2),  thus  permitting  the 
fireman  to  stand  at  the  usual  level  with  reference  to  height  of 
grate.  It  is  desirable  also  to  have  the  ashpit  slope  to  the  rear, 
to  facilitate  cleaning. 

As  will  be  clearly  seen  from  the  drawings,  the  operation  of 
the  down-draft  furnace  is  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary setting.  Very  little  air  is  admitted  below  the  water 
grates ;  the  entire  supply  of  coal,  and  practically  all  the  air, 
entering  above.  The  fire  burns  downward  instead  of  upward, 
there  being  "no  thoroughfare"  except  downward  through 
the  grates.  The  gaseous  products  of  combustion,  together 
with  the  finely  divided  carbon  particles  which  form  the  visi- 
ble smoke,  are  forced  tliivmgh  the  iocandescent  mass  of  coal, 
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makers.  Part  of  the  boiler  plant  was  therefore  out  of  service 
«  large  portion  of  the  time,  and  repair  bills  were  large.  Ex- 
(leriments  were  then  made  with  other  forms  of  construction, 
and  a  water-box,  or  header,  was  unally  adopted  for  the  rear 
end,  similar  to  that  used  for  the  front  end  of  the  grates,  the 
s|)ace  intervening  between  it  and  tiie  shell  of  the  boiler  being 
built  up  solidly  by  a  9  in.  fire-brick  wall.  Connections  were 
made  from  each  end  of  the  rear  water-box  to  the  boiler  shell, 
some  distance  back  from  the  frunt  of  the  boiler,  and  just  be- 
low the  waler-line.  This  expedient  proved  satisfactory, 
greatly  reducing  the  number  of  tubes  burning  off. 

This  rear  drum  is  now  made  in  two  forms.  That  adopted 
by  the  St.  Louis  manufacturers  is  simply  a  riveted  drum  20  in. 
in  diameter.  This  large  radius  permits  the  water  grates  to  be 
screwed  in,  without  the  necessity  of  flattening  the  sides  of  the 
tube,  as  is  customary  with  the  form  adopted  by  the  Chicago 
nianufacturers,  whose  rear  drums  are  10  in.  in  diameter.  In 
the  St.  Louis  form  the  drum  is  large  enough  to  permit  a  man 
t'l  enter  it.  By  placing  a  light  through  a  hand-hole  into  the 
frontdrum— whichisusually  SorlOin.  in  diameter — it  is  possi- 
ble to  look  through  every  tul)e,  and  thus  ascertain  its  exact 
'oiulition  The  large  drum,  however,  offers  a  favorable  place 
for  the  accumulation  of  sediment,  which  may  cause  it  to  burn, 


and  are  highly  heated,  after  which  they  meet  the  equally  hot 
flame  from  the  lower  grates,  on  which  there  is  burning  what 
is  practically  a  coke  fire.  The  combined  water  of  the  volatile 
matter  in  the  coal,  as  well  as  its  moisture,  are  decomposed 
into  hydrogen  and  carlwnic  oxide  gases.  These  combine  with 
air  supplied  below  the  grate,  or  drawn  downward  through  it, 
and  burn,  thus  adding  to  the  efficiency  of  the  furnace  instead 
of  impeding  it.  The  separated  carbon  meanwhile  is  trans- 
formed into  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  invisible.  The  result 
is  almost  complete  combustion.  Such  little  additional  air  as 
is  needed  is  furnished  through  the  registers  of  the  doors  be- 
tween the  two  grates,  or  through  those  of  the  ashpit,  the  doors 
of  which  are  sometimes  left  partly  open  also. 

In  practice  it  is  found  that,  as  an  average,  the  upper  grates 
do  probably  90  per  cent,  of  the  work.  When  the  ttoilers  are 
not  crowded  little  or  no  fuel  is  burned  on  the  lower  grates. 
When  there  is  a  demand  for  an  increased  amount  of  steam  the 
fireman  runs  his  slice-bar  along  or  between  the  upper  grates, 
causing  a  considerable  amount  of  half-burned  coal  to  drop 
through  to  the  lower  grates,  where  its  combustion  is  com- 
pleted. 

It  will  Ite  seen  that  the  water  grates  and  headers  add  some- 
what to  the  heating  surface,  and  thus  increase  liie  capacity  of 
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the  boiler.  It  has  beM  foand,  however,  that  this  reversiDg 
of  the  path  of  the  gases,  and  requiring  iliem  to  traverse  the 
tortuous  passages,   makes  necessary  a  somewhat  increased 


ever  the  type  of  boiler  or  setting ;  and  as  there  are  now^xo 
many  good  systems  of  water  purification,  there  is  little  ezcu'^ 
for  permitting  heating  surfaces  to  become  foul   with  ^scali-. 
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chimney  capa<;ity,  if  it  is  desired  (imt  the  boilers  be  <;apab]e  of 
doing  as  mucli  work  as  with  the  ordinary  setting.    It  the  de- 
mand for  steiim  never  greatly  exceeds  the  rated  capacity  of 
the  boiler  the  ordinary  chimney  will  answer,  it  simply  being 
nei-essary   to   carrj'    thinner  fires.    The  l)est 
results,  however,   in   efficiency  and  smoke- 
lessncss,  as  well  as  in  capacity,  are  secured 
by   having  a  chimney   of  ample  height ;   a 
statement,  however,  which  is  equally  true 
with  regard  to  ordinary  settings,  which  rarely 
have  enough  chimney. 

In  order  to  make  a  fair  and  definite  compari- 
son of  the  Hawley  down-draft  setting  with 
the  ordinary  furnace,  the  Smoke  Commission 
of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  of  which  the  writer 
is  a  member,  made  a  competitive  test  at  the 
plant  of  the  William  J.  Lemp  Brewing  Com- 
pany, on  July  11,  1893.  The  boilers  were 
identical  in  every  respect  except  as  regards 
their  furnaces,  and  that  the  chimney  for  the 
down  drafts  was  143  ft.  high,  and  for  the 
common  battery  100  ft.  high,  above  grate 
level.  In  both  ca.ses  the  boilers  were  run  at 
more  than  double  their  normal  rating,  and  the 
efBciencv  of  the  Hawley  was  over  21  per  cent, 
higher  than  that  of  the  common  furnace. 

The  smoke  record  (see  chart,  fig.  3)  shows 
a  reduction  in  the  smoke  of  nearly  96  per  cent., 
even  under  these  extraordinarily  severe  con- 
ditions. Fig.  4  shows  a  chart  made  by  the 
writer  from  the  chimney  of  a  Heine  boiler, 
set  with  the  Hawley  furnace,  at  a  time  when 
the  boiler  was  being  run  at  25  per  cent,  above 
its  rating.  It  shows  the  remarkably  low  figure 
of  only  two-thirds  of  1  per  cent,  of  smoke  — 
in  fact,  there  was  absolutely  no  smoke  except 
while  the  fires  were  being  cleaned. 

It  will  be  seen  in  figs.  1  and  2  that  in  the 
standard  form  of  construction  the  fireplace  is 
immediately  under  the  front  end  of  the  boiler. 
This  usually  cuts  off  from  50  to  60  sq.  ft.  of 
valuable  shell-heating  surface,  and,  further- 
more, must  interfere  largely  with  the  circula- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  boiler.  In  a  few  in- 
stances external  fireplaces  have  l)een  built, 
but  their  somewliat  greater  cost,  the  increased 
space  occupied,  the  necessity  fnr  a  special 
form  of  front,  and  the  difficulty  found  in 
8U|)p)rting  the  fire-brick  arches  over  the  water 
grates,  have  prevented  the  general  adoption  of 
this  plan.  In  my  opinion,  however,  it  pos- 
sesses important  advantages  in  capacity  and 
efficiency,  and  should  be  followed  wherever  sufficient  space  is 
available. 

With  the  present  form  of  water-drums  and  tubes  there  is 
but  little  danger  of  the  tubes  burning  out  unless  the  feed- 
water  is  bad.  This  is  a  point  that  must  b<-  carefully  looked 
into  wlien  it  is  proposed  to  use  the  down  draft  furnace.  It  is 
a  matter,  however,  that  should  always  have  attention,  what- 


When  the  tubes  burn  out  they  do  so  without  causing  dama^<' 
to  the  surroundings.  Sometimes  only  the  threads  are  stripped, 
and  at  other  times  the  tube  splits,  resulting  in  a  large,  but  not 
serious,  leak  of  water.     In  such  cases  the  boilers  are  generally 
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run  in  their  regular  service  until  the  usual  time  of  shutting 
down,  and  cases  are  on  record  where  the  boilers  have  been 
run  until  Saturday  night— almost  a  full  week.  It  is  desirable, 
however,  that  at  least  one  side  of  the  boiler  be  accessible,  in 
order  to  afford  access  to  both  drums,  particularly  with  bad 
feed-water.  This  necessitates  a  passage-way  between  eacli 
pair  of  boilers. 
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A  few  cases  of  grate  renewals  have  been  due  to  careless  or 
ignorant  handling  of  the  slice-bar  by  the  fireman,  bringing  a 
severe  cross-bending  strain  on  the  tubes.  This,  of  course,  must 
be  carefulljr  guarded  against. 

There  being  considerable  special  ironwork  connected  with 
tlie  Hawley  setting,  this  type  of  furnace  is  necessarily  more 
expensive  in  first  cost  than  some  others.     Measured  in  results, 


I  recently  prepared  a  series  of  instruclions  to  firemen  for  a 
large  plant  operating  the  down-draft  furnaces.  These  are 
appended  hereto.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  requirements  are 
not  at  all  difficult  of  comprehension  and  execution. 

In  some  cases  the  use  of  this  furnace  bas  been  found  to  add 
to  the  labor  cost.  This  was  due  in  a  few  cases  to  the  increased 
height  to  which  the  coal  had  to  be  lifted,  and  sometimes  to 
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liowever,  the  advantages  would,  in  most  cases,  appear  to 
wariant  a  considerably  greater  investment  than  is  ever  re- 
ijuired. 

The  conditions  under  which  it  would  appear  unwise  to  use 
the  Hawley  down-draft  furnace  for  smoke  abatement  woulil 
seem  to  be : 

1.  Where  the  feed-waler  is  quite  impure,  and  cannot  l>e 
readily  improved. 

2.  Where  the  feed  water  is  tiad,  and  the  boiler  is  not  accessi- 
ble from  the  side. 
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■t.  Where  the  draft  is  poor,  and  the  boilers  are  hard  worked. 
I'sually,  however,  the  height  of  chimney  ran  \>e  increased. 

4.  Where  there  is  but  a  single  bniler.  The  possibility  of  an 
occasional  tube  renewal  might  cause  the  interruption  of  the 
service  for  several  days.  This  danger  would  \ie  verj'  remote 
wi^h  reasonably  pure  fee<l-wnier. 

5.  Where  the  plant  is  of  such  a  siM  or  character  as  not  to 
Warrant  the  investment. 

Evaporative  tests  made  by  myself  and  others  indicate  that 
the  Hawley  furnace  adds  to  theefficiency  of  improved  water- 
tube  forms  of  boilers,  although  the  percentage  of  increase  is 
not  so  great  as  with  the  ordinary  trailers.  The  design  of  the 
furnace  is  such  as  to  make  it  readily  applicable  to  anv  form  ,  oh™-<=  ".luup 
of  boiler.  "  *  ^disappointed 


the  debilitating  effect  of  the  radiant  heat  pouring  out  through 
the  oiX!n  fire-doors  into  the  face  of  the  fireman,  liaising  the 
floor  level  has  remedied  the  former  trouble,  and  the  latter  has 
been  largely  re<luced  by  an  improved  form  of  door,  which  can 
be  so  placed  as  to  keep  the  heat  off  the  fireman,  while  still 
admitting  an  ample  air  supply.  In  other  cases  the  draft  was 
insufficient,  and  large  demands  tor  steam  have  ne(«ssitatcd 
increased  lalMjr.  In  still  other  cases  the  firemen  have  not 
thoroughly  undcr8too<l  the  best  method  of  handling  the  fires, 
and  have  not  directed  their  elforls  to  the  best  advantage. 
With  the  latest  form  of  construction,  proper  draft, 
intelligent  and  careful  handling  of  the  fires,  there 
would  appear  to  Ite  no  reason  whj-  the  amount  of 
labor  should  be  increased.  On  the  contrary,  it 
ought  to  \>e  decreased,  as  there  is  less  coal  to  be 
handled. 

Not  the  least  of  the  many  ad  vantages  afforded  by 
the  down-draft  type  of  boiler  furnace  is  the  fact 
that  the  heating  surfaces  are  exposed  to  practically 
constant  temperatures.  There  is  no  alternate  heat- 
ing and  cooling,  as  is  the  case  with  the  common 
setting,  when  the  doors  are  openetl  to  admit  fresh 
charges  of  fuel.  That  this  type  of  boiler  setting 
is  destined  to  widespread  use  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  three  companies  alone  have  within 
the  last  five  years  applied  it  to  1,600  boilers,  aggre- 
gating 240,000  H. P. 

While  the  Hawley  type  of  down-draft  furnace 
is  perhaps  the  best  kooivn,  others  are  coming  into 
use.  which  promise  well,  although  none  have,  as  yet. 
met  with  very  wide  adoption.  One  of  these,  in 
vented  by  Mr.  .loseph  M.  Thomas,  of  St  Louis,  is 
shown  in  figs.  •"»  and  6.  In  essential  characteristics 
it  resembles  the  Hawley.  the  principal  point  of 
difference  being  the  substitution  of  a  seriis  of  fire-brick  arches 
in  place  of  the  water  grates. 

It  possesses  two  important  advantages  :  First,  the  absence^ 
of  any  connection  with  the  pressure  system  of  the  boiler,  thus 
avoiding  trouble  from  that  source  ;  and.  second,  the  brick 
arches  act  as  reservoirs  of  heat,  and  do  not  cool  the  fires  as  the 
water  grates  do.  It  would  l)e  reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect 
higher  temperature. s,  and  increased  efficiency  and  smokeless- 
ness.  hi  two  tests  made  by  the  writer  on  boilers  set  with  and 
without  the  Thomas  furnace,  my  expectations  as  to  smokcless- 
ness  and  efficiency  were  fully  realized.  I  had  expected  some 
loss  in  capacity,  due  to  the  necessarily  limited  percentage  of  air- 
space through  the  fire-brick  grates,  but  in  this  I  was  agreeably 
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The  difficulty  with  this  setting  thus  far  has  been  the  short 
life  of  the  grates,  varying  from  thirty  days  to  six  months,  de- 
pending entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  service,  and  the 
care  with  which  the  firing  is  done.  Where  the  boilers  are 
crowded,  or  where  the  firemen  are  careless,  the  arches  last  but 
a  short  time.  If  their  durability  could  be  increased  to  an 
average  of,  say,  four  months — which  ought  to  be  possible 
with  careful  handling,  if  the  boilers  are  not  unduly  crowded 
—the  small  expense  and  trouble  connected  with  their  renewal 
would  be  fully  warranted  by  the  improved  results.  Experi- 
ments are  now  in  progress  with  a  view  of  securing  a  more 
highly  refractory  material  out  of  which  to  make  the  grates, 
and  until  this  is  fuund,  no  extended  elTurt  will  be  made  to 
push  the  introduction  of  the  furnace. 

Another  form  of  down-draft  furnace  has  been  developed  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Baldwin,  of  Benton  Harbor,  .Mich.  It  is  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  Ilawley,  the  principal  difiference  being 
(hat,  instead  of  admitting  the  air  through  open  doors  above 
the  water  tubes,  it  enters  through  ducts  in  the  masonry  side 
walls,  thus  being  preheated  to  some  extent.  Part  of  this  air 
is  discharged  above  the  water  grates,  and  part  below  them. 
The  lower  grates,  instead  of  being  ordinary  bars,  consist  of 
perforated  wrought-iron  plates.  The  preheating  of  the  air 
should  be  an  advantage,  if  it  is  not  accomplished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  other  desirable  feature,  such  as  smokelessness, 
capacity,  or  efficiency. 

Only  a  few  of  these  furnaces  have  been  built,  and  I  have 
had  no  opportunity  of  examining  them  mjself,  but  I  am  told 
that  they  are  doing  good  work.  No  accurate  evaporative 
tests  have  been  made. 

Another  form  is  that  invented  by  .Mr.  W.  S.  Plummer,  of 
St.  Louis.  Mr.  Plummer  has  all  his  grate  surface  on  one 
level,  and  divides  it  lengthwise  into  three  parts.  The  two 
outer  parts  are  of  the  ordinary  pattern  of  up-draft  grates, 
while  the  central  portion  consists  of  water  tubes  connected 
with  the  circulation  system  of  the  boiler.  A  solid  brick  wall 
blocks  off  the  rear  of  the  fireplace,  and  extends  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ashpit,  except  immediately  under  the  rear  end 
of  the  water  tubes.  There  are  two  partition  walls  in  the  ash- 
pit, running  lengthwise,  which  separate  the  up-draft  from  the 
down-draft  portion  of  the  furnace.  The  firing  is  done  just  as 
in  the  ordinary  furnace,  but  the  only  escape  for  the  gases  is 
downward  through  the  central  water  grates.  The  plan  is 
working  satis  actorily  on  a  small  scale  in  St.  Louis,  and  is 
now  being  applied  to  a  large  boiler  plant,  where  its  operation 
will  be  watched  with  interest.  The  difficulty  would  seem  to 
he  the  necessity  for  great  width  of  grate  surface,  it  being 
necessary  to  get  the  entire  amount  of  surface  in  one  level, 
while,  in  the  Ilawley  furnace,  it  is  divided  over  two  different 
parallel  planes.  An  increase  can,  of  course,  Ik  bad  by  length- 
ening the  grates,  but  this  is  not  ainrays  desirable. 

A  somewhat  similar  form  is  that  invented  by  Mr.  E.  lk[. 
Bosley,  of  St.  Louis,  and  applied  in  several  cases  in  connec- 
tion with  his  "incandescent"  internally  fired  boilers.  He 
divides  his  fire-box  into  two  parts,  with  the  dividing  line  at 
right  angles  to  the  centre  of  the  boiler.  The  front  half  con- 
sists of  an  ordinary  up-draft  grate.  In  the  rear  of  this  is  a 
10-io.  front  water  drum  or  hca  ier,  extending  clear  across  the 
furnace,  and  connected  by  means  of  3  in.  water  grates  tn  a 
similar  drum  in  the  rear.  An  ashpit  of  the  usual  form  is  built 
under  the  front  grate,  and  a  closiDg-off  wall  above  the  rear 
drum.  The  fire  is  burned  on  the  front  grate  in  the  usual 
manner,  a  bed  of  fire  being  also  carried  on  the  water  grates. 
The  path  of  the  gases  is  up  through  the  front  grate  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  down  through  the  water  grates  in  the  rear. 
A  lower  ashpit  permits  access  from  the  front  to  the  space  un- 
derneath the  water  grates. 

Both  the  Plummer  and  Bosley  forms  of  down  draft  furnaces 
appear  to  utilize  the  heating  surface  of  the  shell  immediately 
overhead  to  better  advantage  than  the  Hawley,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  neither  of  them  have  the  second  grate  located 
where  it  will  catch  and  consume  the  droppings  from  the  water 
grates.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  exhaustive  investigations  or 
tests  of  either  of  these  types  of  setting  have  lieen  made. 

There  are  other  typesof  down-draft  furnace,  notably  that  of 
Post  &  Sawyer,  of  Boston,  which  I  believe  has  been  applied 
only  in  connection  with  their  internally  fired  "complete 
combustion"  boiler,  and  which  does  not  use  a  lower  grate. 
The  other  forms  are,  in  general,  modifications  of  those  de- 
scribed here,  being  few  in  number  and  relatively  unimpor- 
tant. 

Tlie  system  in  its  best  shape  is  not  perfect.  Much  has  been 
done  during  the  last  few  years  in  improving  details  so  as  to 
increase  the  efficiency,  durability  and  reliability  of  the  ap- 
paratus, but  there  is  room  for  further  improvements  Even 
in  its  present  conditi(rti,  however,  it  is  well  worthy  of  the  care- 
ful stu.ly  of  progressive  enginrtrs  everywhere. 


In*truetiont for  the  (^ration  and  Care  of  the  Hateley  Doit,- 
Draft  Furnace,  to  Seenre  Efptieney  and  Prevent  Smoke  irifl, 
lUinou  Chain. 

PUEPAKElJ    BY    WILLIAX    H.    BRTAN,    CONBt'LTISO    EKOINEKU. 
ST.  IX)UI8. 

Fire  frequently  and  in  small  quantities.  Break  up  tin- 
lumps  to  fist  size.  Fire  on  the  upper  grates  only,  carrying  i 
bed  of  uniform  thickness  over  the  entire  grate  surface.  Avci  1 
(bin  or  bare  spots. 

The  proper  thickness  of  fire-bed  depends  upon  the  intensity 
of  the  draft  and  size  of  the  coal.  Lump  coal  and  good  draft 
require  a  thick  fire,  say  8  to  10  in.,  while  fine  coal  and  ptKi 
draft  may  render  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  thickness  as  low 
as  4  in.  Don't  let  the  elevation  of  the  grates  at  the  rear  di 
ceive  you.  but  be  sure  the  thickness  of  the  fuel-bed  is  tin- 
same  there  as  at  the  front. 

When  slicing,  be  careful  that  no  green  coal  falls  through  to 
the  lower  grates.  Do  not  let  green  coal  get  to  the  under  sidi 
of  the  upper  fire  next  to  the  water  grates.  When  slicing  pusli 
the  bar  between  or  along  the  water  grates,  and  draw  it  back 
again  without  disturbing  the  fire.  Lift  the  slice-bar  ju.it 
enough  to  break  the  caked  bed.  Use  the  slice-bar  as  little  as 
possible.  Be  very  careful  not  to  strain  the  tubes  with  tlx- 
slice-bar. 

See  that  the  bed  of  coal  on  the  upper  grates  does  not  get 
either  too  thick  or  too  thin.  Tlie  former  will  reduce  tlie 
capacity,  and  the  latter  cause  smoke. 

Do  not  close  the  upper  doors  while  fresh  coal  is  on  the  fires. 

Do  not  reduce  the  draft  by  closing  the  dampers,  shnttini: 
the  fire  doors,  or  otherwise,  except  when  absolutely  necessjiry. 

Keep  the  lower  grates  well  covered,  but  do  not  let  the  bed 
get  too  thick,  nor  permit  clinker  to  accumulate. 

Keep  the  doors  between  the  upper  and  lower  grates  closed, 
except  when  cleaning  lower  grates,  say,  two  or  three  times  :i 
day. 

Admit  a  small  amount  of  air  under  the  lower  grates,  except 
when  they  are  bare  immediately  after  cleaning. 

When  cleaning  the  upper  grates  see  that  none  of  the  water 
tubes  are  uncovered  or  expmed.  The  quantity  and  location 
of  clinkers  can  usually  be  determined  by  running  the  slice-bar 
through  the  fire.  They  can  then  be  loosened  and  hooked  out 
without  seriously  disturbing  the  fire-bed.  It  is  better  to 
watch  for  clinkers  closely,  and  hook  them  out  as  fast  as  they  arc 
formed,  rather  than  to  attempt  a  general  cleaning  of  the  entire 
fire  bed  at  one  time. 

Do  not  clean  the  lower  grates  when  there  is  much  green 
coal  on  the  upper  grates.  Immediately  after  cleaning  slice 
the  upper  grates  carefully,  so  as  to  get  a  covering  of  live 
coals  for  the  lower  grates. 

The  ashpit  should  be  cleaned  as  often  as  is  necessary  to 
keep  it  from  filling  up  and  obstructing  the  admission  of  air  to 
the  lower  grates.  Never  clean  the  ashpit  while  the  lower 
grates  are  bare  or  thinly  covered. 

Clean  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  cooling  the  fires. 

When  cleaning  the  boilers  see  that  the  circulating  pipes, 
and  front  and  rear  drums,  to  which  the  water  grates  are  con- 
nected, are  thoroughly  washed  out  under  pressure.  Thosr 
parts  which  can  be  examined  should  be  looked  into  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  and  those  which  can  be  cleaned  by  mechani- 
cal means  should  have  frequent  attention.  Where  accessible, 
the  water  grates  should  be  washed  out  by  instiling  a  hose  into 

each  one. 

^ 

THE  PROXIMATE  ANALYSIS  OF  COAL." 


By  S.  W.  Pahu,  Professor  ok  Api'lied  Chemistrt. 


FoK  the  purposes  of  the  engineer,  especially  in  boiler  tests 
and  relative  work,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  data  to  be  ob- 
tained by  a  proximate  analysis  of  the  coal  and  ashes.  This  in- 
cludes the  determination  of  moisture,  volatile  products,  fixeil 
carbon  or  coke,  and  the  ash. 

According  to  the  standard  methods,  the  following,  in  brief, 
is  the  outline  of  procedure  :  For  the  moisture,  the  finely 
ground  sample  is  dried  for  one  hour  in  an  air  bath  at  105°  to 
110°  C.  For  the  other  constituent,  a  fresh  sample  is  taken, 
about  a  gram  in  quantity,  and  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  the 
cover  on,  heated  for  three  and  one-half  minutes  over  a  Buukcii 
burner,  and  followed  immediately  with  the  highest  temf>era- 
ture  of  the  blast  lamp  for  an  erjual  length  of  time.  The  loss 
in  weight,  less  the  moisture  obtained,  equals  the  volatile  com- 
bustible matter.     The  fixed  carbon  is  next  burned  off  by  rc- 
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moving  the  crucible  cover  and  heating  in  the  flames  of  a  Bun- 
sen  burner  with  access  of  air,  till  all  the  carbon  is  burned  off. 
Tlie  loss  of  weight  equals  the  carbon  ;  the  residue  is  ash. 

Owing  to  the  cost  of  platinum  and  its  rapid  deterioration 
uniler  the  conditions  imposed,  as  well  as  the  impossibility  of 
supplying  platinum  crucibles  for  extended  class  work,  it  be- 
c;ime  necessary  to  devise 'some  substitute  if  possible,  aud  make 
such  nioditications  as  would  produce  concordant  results  which 
conform  to  those  obtainable  by  the  regular  method.  It  was 
tliought  that  satisfactorv  results  would  be  obtained  with  the 
ordinary  porcelain  crucibles,  provided  a  sufficiently  high  tern- 
|icrature,  corresponding  to  that  obtained  with  the  blast  lamp 
and  platinum  crucible,  could  be  reached. 

To  this  end  the  principles  of  the  Hempel  furnace,  shown  in 
tin;.  1,  were  adopted,  as  follows :  rt  is  an  ordinary  iron  stand 
or  tripod,  and  resting  upon  it  is  the  plate  b,  al>out  10  or  11 
American  gauge  in  thickness  with  a  li-\a.  hole  in  the  centre. 
Over  this  hole  is  placed  a  sheet-iron  or  fire-clay  cylinder  or 
tube  having  three  bearings  at  the  upper  edge  upon  which  maj' 
rist  the  porcelain  crucible  e.  Over  this  is  invertetl  an  ordinary 
:)ssayer's  crucible  d,  of  such  size  and  shape  inside  as  shall 
:illow  of  free  circulation  of  the  hot  gases,  and  having  sections 
cut  away  at  the  edge,  so  as  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  gases, 
tlius  giving  the  inverted 
crucible  three  short  legs  on 
which  to  stand.  Over  all  is 
placed  the  sheet-iron  pipe  e, 
nliout  18  in.  in  height  and 
about  4  in.  in  diameter,  de- 
[x;nd!ng  somewhat  on  the 
si /.e  of  the  crucible  d.  The 
effect  of  this  arrangement, 
as  may  readily  be  seen  from 
the  cut,  is  to  compel  the 
tiame  and  hot  gases  from 
the  Bunsen  lamp  to  return 
upon  themselves,  and  so 
lieat  the  walls  and  sur- 
rounding parts  as  to  pre- 
vent radiation  away  from, 
liut  rather  direct  it  toward 
I  rucible  e.  The  effect  fur- 
ther of  the  chimney  e  is 
to  make  a  draft  and  secure 
a  good  circulation,  this  mak- 
ing it  easy  with  proper 
burner  and  gas  supply  to 
raise  the  crucible  and  con- 
tents to  a  heal  quite  er|ual 
to  that  obtained  by  the  use 
uf  platinum  and  the  blast. 
It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  much  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the 
Huuseu  flame.  A  triple 
burner  giving  flames  that 
would  reach  to  a  height 
equal,  say,  to  that  of  the  top 
of  the  crucible  e.  proves  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory.  With 
proper  adjustment  of  such  a  burner  it  is  easy  to  secure  a 
white  heat,  and  this  should  be  accomplished  if  the  results  are 
to  he  trustworthy.  In  any  event  it  is  well  to  put  the  whole 
apparatus  near  the  edge  of  the  desk,  so  the  crucible  can  be 
viewed  from  beneath  and  the  flames  regulated  to  suit  the  case. 
Two  necessary  variations  from  the  standard  method  are  at 
once  obvious  :  First,  the  time  element  ;  and,  second,  the  re- 
ducing, rather  than  oxidizing  atmosphere,  for  that  part  of  the 
operation  which  burns  off  finally  the  fixed  carbon. 

For  the  first  modification  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  al)out 
double  the  usual  time  would  protluce  the  same  distilling  effect 
as  the  customary  seven  minutes  with  this  platinum  crucible, 
but  that  time  gives  results  somewhat  Ijw,  unless  the  parts  of 
the  furnace  are  well  heated  up  before  the  crucible  with  the 
coal  is  inserted.  Repeated  experiments,  in  which  time  of  heat- 
ing was  exactly  fifteen  minutes,  were  made  and  checked  by 
parallel  determinations  in  platinum  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
quite  satisfactory  results,  as  indicatetl  below.  It  should  be 
notedespeciallv.  however,  that  the  arrangement  was  such  as  to 
easily  and  readily  give  to  the  crucible  a  white  or  very  bright 
red  heat. 

The  second  modification  is  necessary  in  burning  off  the  fixed 
carbon.  Here  the  use  of  the  furnace  is  impossible,  because  an 
oxidizing  atmosphere  is  essential.  The  complete  Ilempel 
arrangement  of  parts  provides  for  the  conducting  into  the 
crucible  of  a  current  of  superheated  air,  and  it  was  thought 
possible  to  effect  the  combustion  by  this  means.  A  more  sat- 
isfuctorj  way,  however,  is  to  removi-  the  out»'r  parts  and  con- 
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duct  directly  into  the  crucible  a  slow  current  of  oxygen  from 
a  glass  tube  of  3  or  3  centimetres  internal  diameter,  or  suffi- 
ciently large  to  avoid  a  jet  of  gas,  the  purpose  being  to  avoid 
carrying  away  any  light  particles  of  ash. 

The  gas  should  pass  through  an  ordinary  wash  bottle,  so 
that  its  flow  may  be  easily  watchetl  and  regulated.  This 
method  of  burning  off  the  coke  proves  far  more  expedition!) 
and  satisfactory  tlian  the  customary  one  of  heating  the  plati- 
num crucible  in  a  current  of  air.  Of  course  a  good  flame 
should  strike  the  crucible,  keeping  it  at  a  good  red  heat  while 
the  oxygen  is  being  conducted  into  if,  otherwise  the  process 
will  be  a  long  one.  Occasional  stirring  may  expedite  malters, 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  loss.  Below  are  given  some 
results  obtained  with  comparisons  by  the  standard  method. 

The  column  marked  A  gives  percentages  obtained  by  the 
usual  method  with  platinum  crucible  and  the  blast  lamp. 
Column  B  gives  the  results  as  obtained  by  the  methods  above 
described  :  ...  -...,....•. 
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THE  FUSE  FOR  THE  PNEUMATIC  DYNAMITE 

GUNS. 


In  previous  issues  of  this  paper+  we  have  given  descrip- 
tions of  the  pneumatic  dynamite  guns  that  have  been  erected 
at  Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.,  by  the  Pneumatic  Torpedo  and  Construc- 
tion Company  for  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  tests 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected  by  the  Ordnance  Board. 
The  wonderful  accuracy  that  was  obtained  in  the  tests  was  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  all  who  had  not  carefully  followed  the 
development  of  the  guns,  and  the  fact  that  out  of  all  the  shots 
that  were  fired  there  was  only  one  where  the  charge  was  not 
exploiled,  showed  that  the  fuse  was  one  to  be  most  implicitly 
relied  upon.  The  fuse  and  the  firing-valve  of  the  gun  are  the 
two  details  about  which  all  of  the  interest  in  the  mechanism 
centres.  Our  readers  will  recollect  the  intricacy  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  valve,  whereby  the  admission  of  the  air  is  so 
nicely  regulatsd  that  the  impulse  given  to  the  projectile  is 
adjusted  to  an  absolute  accuracy  of  range,  and  how.  while 
the  parts  act  in  a  prearranged  succession,  the  time  interval 
between  the  pulling  of  the  firing-lever  and  the  discharge  is  so 
short  as  to  be  practically  inappreciable. 

■  The  same  care  that  developed  the  valve  is  shown  in  the  de- 
sign of  the  fuse  that  is  placed  in  the  dynamite  projectile.  As 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  gun,  there  were  a  number  of  proli- 
lems  to  be  solved  in  this  connection  also.  In  the  first  place, 
the  fuse  had  to  be  of  such  a  character  that  the  projectile 
would  be  peifectly  safe  to  handle  after  the  fuse  had  been 
placed  in  position'  and  this  means  that  it  must  be  impossible 
for  it  to  explode  the  charge.  Again,  there  must  not  be  the 
slightest  danger  of  the  fuse  explcxling  the  charge  while  it  is 
in  the  gun,  else  the  danger  would  be  far  greater  to  the  gun- 
ners than  to  the  enemy  against  whom  operations  were  being 
conducted.  Then,  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  actual  ex- 
plosion, the  fuse  must  be  in  a  condition  to  fire  the  charge 
almost  immediately  after  it  has  left  the  gun,  and  must  act 
upon  impact,  whether  this  takes  place  head-on  against  an  un- 
yielding body,  such  as  the  armored  sides  of  a  ship,  or  with  a 
glancing  blow,  such  as  it  might  make  against  the  face  of  a 
turret  or  the  sloping  curve  of  an  armored  deck  or  in  a  plunce 
into  a  yielding  medium  like  the  water.  All  of  these  condi- 
tions are  fulfilled  by  the  fuse  under  consideration,  it  being 
alisolutely  safe  to  handle,  and  exploding  instantly  upon  im- 
pact against  a  rigid  body  and  after  a  time  interval  when  it 
strikes  the  water. 


•  Taken  from  ttit  furnacf  of  a  boiler  Uiat  was  beinc  tected. 
^  Sec  Amebican  Enqinber  and  Baii.roau  Journal  for   Sef>t*mler, 
1S94.  and  April,  189.'i.  ... 
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The  fuse  is  of  the  tvpe  known  as  the  tri)]^ger  fuse,  and  is 
inserted  at  the  point  of  the  projectile.  The  body  of  the  fuse 
has  a  length  of  l\i  in.  from  the  end  of  the  detonator  to  the 
top  of  the  handle,  and  a  diameter  of  3|  in.  There  is  a  narrow 
flange  at  the  front  end  that  is  screwed  up  against  the  projec- 
tile, thus  forming  a  bearing  to  hold  the  fuse  in  place.  The 
handle  a  that  is  shown  at  tlie  front  end  is  screwed  into  the 
fuse,  and  serves  as  a  cover,  as  well  as  affording  a  means  of 
getting  hold  of  the  fuse  for  insertion  and  removal.  At  the 
rear  end  there  is  a  brass  case,  B.  13|  in.  long  and  3  in.  in  diam- 
eter, that  is  screwed  into  the  inner  end  of  the  fuse  and  con- 
tains 2f  lbs.  of  dry  gun-cotton  for  the  priming  charge. 

The  detonator  consists  of  the  small  copper  cylinder  C.  IJ  in. 
long.  §  in.  in  diameter,  and  containing  37  grains  of  fulminate 
of  mercury.  It  is  held  by  being  screwed  into  a  brass  washer, 
and  extends  into  the  dry  gun-cotton  charge.  The  washer  D, 
holding  this  detonator,  is  clamped  by  a  brass  gland,  E.  be- 
tween a  vulcanite  disk  and  a  ring  of  the  same  material,  in 


fuse  a  copper  protecting  case  is  screwed  into  the  hamnier- 
sleeve,  and  thus  protects  the  dry  gun-cotton  primer. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  action  and  construction  nf 
the  fuse  mechanism  will  be  obtained  by  describing  the  appiirH- 
tus  and  then  showing  its  method  of  action.  The  explosion  of 
the  projectile  when  it  strikes  the  water  is  accomplished  !>y 
means  of  two  spring -actuated  hammers//,  which  strike  cu;)s 
and  start  time  trains  burning.  The  two  spiral  springs  //are 
placed  in  two  circular  cavities  in  the  centre  of  the  fuse.  Tlu-v 
have  a  force  of  90  lbs.  and  press  against  circular  piston-guides 
J  J,  that  in  turn  press  against  the  heels  of  the  two  hammers  ]!. 
The  hammers  turn  about  a  common  pivot,  like  the  blades  of  n 
pair  of  shears.  When  these  hammers  are  thrown  out  they 
strike  against  two  caps  that  are  located  on  opposite  sides  in 
the  interior  of  the  fuse,  and  are  indicated  by  K.  Holes  L  arc 
drilled  from  the  nipples  in  which  these  are  located,  and  are 
filled  with  a  slow-burning  powder  composition.  The  powdi  r 
composition  is  pressed  into  a  brass  tube  having  a  length  to 
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order  to  deaden  any  vibration.  Fire  is  communicated  to  the 
fulminate  through  the  small  hole  shown  at  the  front  end,  and 
which  is  normally  covered  with  a  thin  piece  of  shellaced 
paper. 

An  important  r/>U  in  the  action  of  the  fuse  is  played  by  the 
head  of  the  projectile  itself.  It  is  made  of  cast  bronze  and 
i  in.  tiiick.  On  the  inside  of  the  head  there  is  a  bronze  cast- 
ing. F,  called  the  hammer-sleeve,  which  is  secured  to  the  head 
by  a  screw-thread.  This  hammer-head  contains  the  fuse  and 
carries  eight  radial  hammers  G.  which  stand  at  an  angle  of 
60^  with  the  axis  of  the  project'le.  and  are  pressed  against  the 
interior  surface  of  the  head  by  spiral  springs,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving. 

The  head  is  made  thin,  so  that  it  will  crush  in  or  collapse 
when  the  projectile  strikes  a  solid  object.  The  end  of  the 
hammer-sleeve  F,  which  extends  into  the  point  of  the  projec- 
tile, is  also  made  quite  thin  so  that  it  will  collapse  under  any 
blow  that  crushes  the  bead.    Finally,  at  the  rear  end  of  the 


give  the  desired  delay,  and  this  tube  fits  tightly  into  the  chan- 
nels, which  are  A  in.  diameter  holes  L  drille<l  in  the  body  of 
the  fuse  parallel  with  its  axis.  From  the  time  train  fire  is 
communicated  to  the  detonator  by  a  flash  charge  of  flocculent 
dry  cotton  and  of  quick-burning  lifle  powder,  these  fill  the 
two  chambers  M  and  N  respectively  between  the  detonator 
and  the  ends  of  the  lime  trains. 

Normally  the  two  hammers  are  held  from  striking  the  cajis 
by  their  ends  enlering  a  cavity  in  the  face  of  a  circular  trun- 
cated metal  piece,  0.  termed  the  trigger.  This  rests  against 
a  narrow  circular  seat,  and  is  held  in  place  by  a  conical  spiral 
spring.  P.  Until  the  fuse  is  fired  from  the  gun  the  trigger  is 
positively  locked  in  place  by  four  steel  balls.  When  these 
balls  are  removed  the  trigger  is  free  to  move  forward  and 
trip  the  hammers,  when  the  projectile  is  retarded  enough  to 
cause  the  inertia  of  the  trigger  to  overcome  the  force  of  the 
conical  spring  holding  it  in  place  ;  as,  for  example,  when  the 
projectile  enters  the  water.     By  making  tliis  spring  strong  or 
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ntHK  the  seDsitirencss  of  llie  fuse  can  be  adjusted  within  de- 
sirt-ii  limits.  The  energy  required  to  fire  the  caps  is  stored  up 
in  the  two  compressed  springs  / /,  and  the  trigger  has  only 
to  release  this  energy.  In  many  earlier  forma  of  fuses  the 
blow  of  the  ball  or  plunger,  similar  to  this  trigger,  was  used 
to  tire  the  caps,  and  with  heavy  projectiles  and  a  necessarily 
light  ball  a  very  considerable  retardation  of  the  projectile  was 
required  to  fire  the  cap,  and  this  could  not  be  obtained  in  the 
(sse  of  projectiles  striking  Ihe  water  at  a  low  velocity.  This, 
then,  is  considered  to  be  the  most  novel  feature  of  the  fuse. 
Because  it  can  be  made  so  extremely  sensitive  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  it  need  be  so,  for  by  simply  making  the 
trigger  spring  very  stiff  it  becomes  very  insensitive.  Further- 
more, it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  fuse  is  sensitive  it  is 
dangerous  to  handle.  Under  all  conditions  of  handling  the 
tnY'ger  is  positively  locked,  making  it  perfectly  safe.  An- 
other feature  of  this  hammer  and  trigger  arrangement  is  the 
fact  that  it  will  operate  no  matter  how  the  projectile  strikes, 
eveu  though  it  strikes  on  its  side.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
tliiit  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  trigger  is  far  in  advance  of 
its  seat,  and  that  the  chamber  in  which  it  is  contained  is  large 
enough  to  permit  of  a  sufficient  side  movement  to  trip  the 
liammers. 

Sliould  the  projectile  strike  point  blank  against  a  solid  ob- 
ject, the  head  will  collapse  and  in  turn  collapse  the  fuse  at 
this  weak  section,  firing  the  cap  Q.  which  communicates 
directly  by  a  flash  channel  with  the  fulminate  detonator,  thus 
causing  instantaneous  explosion.  The  time  trains  would  be 
iiinited  at  the  same  time,  but  the  projectile  would  explode 
liefore  they  could  burn  out 

To  provide  for  an  explosion  in  the  case  of  the  projectile 
striking  a  glancing  blow,  there  are  eight  tiring-pins  covering 
ca|)s  and  in  line  with  the  eight  hammers  O  held  in  the  hammer- 
siteve.  Flash  channels  lead  from  each  of  these  caps  directly 
ti>  the  fulminate  detonator.  When  the  projectile  strikes  a 
i:l:iDcing  blow,  a  hammer  will  be  driven  against  the  firing- 
pins,  either  by  the  crushing  of  Ihe  head  or  by  rebounding 
from  the  interior  of  the  head,  causing  instantaneous  explo- 
sion. The  springs  under  the  hammers  are  made  sufficiently 
stiff  to  prevent  the  hammers  from  striking  the  firing-pins  and 
(uusing  an  instantaneous  explosion  when  the  projectile  strikes 
the  water. 

It  will  be  rcadil}'  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  fuse  is  in 
a  condition  to  explode'  upon  suitable  provocation  after  the 
projectile  has  been  fired,  and  it  now  remains  to  show  how  it 
is  rendered  peifectly  safe  to  handle  before  firing.  This  is 
HCfomplishcd  as  follows  :  A  sleeve,  R,  fits  the  outside  of  the 
fuse  body  and  has  a  limited  motion  parallel  with  its  axis.  To 
prevent  its  revolving  around  the  fuse,  Ihe  point  of  a  screw 
^ruides  it  by  running  in  a  slot.  There  are  eight  holes  in  this 
sleeve  corresponding  with  the  eight-side  hammers  O,  and 
four  holes  corresponding  with  the  four  balls  U  that  lock  the 
trigger.  Within  this  sleeve  there  is  a  shorter  sleeve,  S,  and  a 
MifT  spiral  spring,  V,  between  the  shoulders  of  the  two  tend- 
ing to  separate  them.  Before  the  projectile  containing  the 
fuse  is  discharged  from  the  gun,  the  two  sleeves  are  secured 
together  by  double  pins  with  a  joint  in  each.  The  sleeves  are 
fastened  to  the  body  of  the  fuse  by  two  small  shearing  screws. 
I'efore  firing  the  long  sleeve  is  in  a  position  to  cover  the  eight 
tiring-pins,  making  it  impossible  for  the  side  hammers  to  strike 
>hem,  and  in  position  to  hold  the  four  balls  in  place  that  lock 
tlie  trigger.  When  the  projectile  is  accelerated  along  the 
hore.  both  sleeves,  after  breaking  the  two  shearing  screws, 
niove  rearward  against  a  babbitted  seat.  This  rearward  motion 
is  about  I  in.,  and  it  causes  the  two  jointed  pins  that  have 
secured  Ihe  sleeves  together  to  be  pushed  outward  by  sliding 
up  an  inclined  surface,  until  the  joint  in  the  pins  coincides 
w  iih  the  joint  between  the  two  sleeves,  thus  releasing  all  con- 
nection between  them.  So  long  as  the  projectile  is  being 
iccelerated  in  the  bore  the  sleeves  remain  in  their  rear  position, 
iiut  when  the  acceleration  ceases,  as  the  projectile  leaves  the 
muzzle,  the  outer  sleeve  is  moved  forward  by  the  force  of  the 
spiral  spring  acting  against  the  shoulder  within  it.  Its  mo- 
tion is  somewhat  retarded  by  an  air  dash-pot  into  which  its 
front  end  enters.  It  finally  comes  to  rest  in  its  forward  posi- 
tion when  the  projectile  has  gotten  well  away  from  the  gun. 
In  this  [tosition  the  eight  firing-pins  are  uncovered  to  the  side 
hammers,  and  the  four  balls  that  lock  the  trigger  are  free  to 
diop  or  be  thrown  out  by  tlie  centrifugal  force  of  the  revolv- 
ing projectile,  thus  unlocking  the  trigger. 

In  order  to  give  additional  safety  in  handling  the  fuse  before 
it  is  inserted  in  the  projectile,  a  screw,  H',  with  a  large  milled 
head  is  put  through  both  protecting  sleeves  into  the  body  of 
the  fuse,  and  two  long  pins  X  X,  also  having  milled  heads, 
are  put  through  the  fuse  in  a  position  to  hold  the  hammers 
from  striking  the  caps  when  the  trigger  is  removed.  The 
heads  of  this  screw  and  the  two  long  pins  are  so  large  that  I 


they  must  be  removed  l)efore  it  is  possible  to  enter  the  fuse 
into  the  projectile,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  leave  them 
in  the  fuse  by  mistake. 

The  fuses  are  ptacked  in  hermetically  sealed  tin  cases,  and 
six  placed  in  a  wooden  box  lined  with  felt.  A  box  of  tools  is 
also  provided  for  charging,  testing,  and  assembling  the  fuses. 

The  mechanism  of  this  fuse,  like  that  of  the  valve  of  the 
gun,  was  worked  out  by  Captain  Rapieff,  who  is  the  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Company,  and  the  whole  apparatus  is  a  fine 
example  of  ingenuity  and  effectiveness. 


WATER-TUBE  BOILERS. 


M.  J.  A.  NoRMAND,  the  well  known  French  engineer,  re- 
cently read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  Institution  of 
Naval  Architects,  from  which  we  make  a  few  abstracts.  He 
opened  his  paper  with  the  frank  acknowledgment  that  water- 
tube  boilers  are  inferior  to  the  ordinary  marine  type,  in  that 
any  damage  to  any  one  tube  necessitates  drawing  the  fire  and 
emptying  the  boiler,  but  claimed  for  them  an  immense  advan- 
tage on  account  of  their  lightness  and  their  capability  of  sup- 
porting an  intense  firing.  This  latter  is  limited  by  the  forma- 
tion of  steam  chambers  or  stationary  steam,  whereby  the 
metal  is  apt  to  become  oveiheated  and  rapidly  corroded  by 
the  ox}'gen  in  the  gases  on  the  outside  and  the  steam  on  the 
inside.  Such  conditions  may,  however,  be  avoided  by  having 
the  direction  of  the  tubes,  especially  at  the  lower  end,  as  verti- 
cal as  possible  ;  by  an  active  circulation  ;  by  having  the  pro- 
portion of  length  to  diameter  not  too  great,  and  by  Itaving  the 
return  section  of  the  outside  down-take  of  ample  proportions. 

In  order  to  prove  these  propositions,  a  reference  was  made  to 
the  Du  Temple  boiler,  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  oldest  form  of 
large  boilers  is  shown  at  A,  and  the  later  at  B,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness  only  one  tube  being  ehown  in  each.  The  heating 
surface  of  the  two  designs  was  kept  the  same  by  increasing 
the  numlier  of  tul)e8  in  B. 

Regarding  the  necessity  of  having  the  tubes  in  as  nearly  a 
vertical  position  as  possible,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  intense 
heat  applied  to  the  parts  m  m  will  produce  steam  which  may 
take  one  of  two  courses  :  It  may  rise  to  the  upper  reservoir  or 
go  down  to  the  lower  one,  or  it  may  divide  and  go  in  both 
diieclions.  In  the  first  case,  although  the  rise  in  the  upper 
portions  will  produce  a  very  energetic  circulation,  the  resist- 
ance to  an  upward  motion  is  very  great,  while  in  the  second 
the  resistance  is  small,  as  the  pressure  in  the  lower  reservoir  is 
always  less  than  in  Ihe  upper.  When  firing  is  slow  the  circu- 
lation may  be  in  the  right  direction,  but  when  the  fires  are 
forced  or  the  vessel  heels  the  contrary  may  be  the  case  ;  for 
this  reason  the  arrangement  in  B,  where  the  angle  with  the 
horizontal  is  much  greater,  gives  better  results. 

That  the  circulation  should  be  very  active  is  supported  by 
laboratory  experiments,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  the  coefM- 
cient  of  the  transmission  of  heat  varies  from  one  to  five,  accord-  ' 
ing  as  Ihe  motion  of  the  water  is  iiil  or  very  great. 

The  section  of  the  down-take  should  be  large,  because  when 
Ihe  boiler  is  at  work  the  pressure  in  the  inferior  reservoir  is 
always  less  than  in  the  upper.  Should  it  be  otherwise,  the 
water  would  not  flow  by  Ihe  return  tubes.  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  steam  generated  in  the  heating  tubes  produces  the 
circulation  of  water  by  impulse  only.  This  force  of  impulse 
is  80  great,  that  when  the  tube  is  vertical,  the  ascending  motion 
of  the  fluid  may  be  estimated  by  applying  the  theory  of  con»- 
municaling  vessels,  according  to  the  difference  between  the 
mean  density  of  the  heterogeneous  fluid  in  the  beating  tube 
and  that  of  the  water  in  the  return  tubes,  due  allowance  |t)eing 
made,  of  course,  for  friction.  j 

In  this  one  thing  is  indisputable,  and  that  is  that  the  ijise  of 
water  and  steam  in  the  heating  tubes  produces  a  difference  of 
pressure  between  Ihe  upper  and  the  lower  reservoirs,  and  this 
difference  reduces  the  intensity  of  the  circulation.  Accord- 
ingly it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  lessen  this  diffeience 
by  giving  to  the  return  tubes  the  greatest  possible  section. 

The  second  cause  which  limits  the  intensity  of  the  filing  is 
tlie  strains  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  heating  tubes,  for  the 
prevention  of  which  there  are  several  methods  ;  but  it  is  most 
important  that  there  sliould  be  no  joints  or  riveting  in  the 
actual  vicinity  of  the  furnace. 

I  have  alluded  already  to  laboratory  experiments,  according 
to  which  the  coefficient  of  the  transmission  of  heat  varies  from 
one  to  five,  according  as  the  water  to  be  heated  is  quite  sta- 
tionary or  in  rapid  motion.  This  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
this  fact,  that  water  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  can 
be  heated  only  by  putting  all  the  particles  successively  in  con- 
tact with  the  heating  surface.  Although  the  actual  condi- 
tions of  a  boiler  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  experi- 
ments, especially  as  regards  the  temperature  of  the  heating 
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fluid,  it  is  not  less  true  that  active  circulation  in  boilers  is 
most  favorable  to  vaporizaiinn.  This  explains  how  tlie  ad- 
vantage to  l>e  derived  from  the  use  of  feed  heaters  is  always 
superior  to  that  which  results  from  llie  economy  in  the  units 
of  heat  saved.  This  is  especially  to  be  noticed  with  Mr.  Kir- 
kaldy's  feed  heater.  In  I  his  apparatus  steam  taken  from  the 
boiler  heats  the  feed  before  its  introduction  into  the  >K>iler. 
The  result  is  evidently  to  equalize,  in  a  ^reat  measure,  the 
temperature  of  the  water  and  steam  contained  in  the  Imiler 
with  no  apparent,  though  with  au  undeniable  economy.  The 
phenomenon  may  be  explained  as  follows  :  When  the  water 
enters  the  heating  tubes  it  travels  without  boiling  through  a 
certain  length  of  those  tubes  ;  the  lower  its  temperature  is 
below  that  of  the  steam,  the  longer  this  distance  :  and,  since 
the  circulation  is  causeil  by  the  development  of  bubbles  in  the 
tubes,  the  intensity  of  the  circulation  is  reduced  as  this  differ- 
ence of  temperature  increases. 

For  the  last  two  years  I  have  obtained  the  same  result  in  the 
most  simple  manner  by  introducing  the  feed  in  the  steam 
space  under  the  form  of  spray,  as  tar  as  possible  from  that 
part  where  the  steam  is  taken  for  the  engines.  The  feed 
l>eing  already  heated  by  steam  having  done  work  in  the  high- 
pressure  an(l  medium-pressure  cylinders,  there  is  scarcely  any 
difference  of  tcmpernturc  l)etween  tlie  water  and  the  steam  in 
the  boiler.     As  soon  as  the  water  enters  the  heating  tuljes 


Fig.   I. 

bulibles  of  steam  are  pro<lnccd,  and  the  circulation  is  incicasrd 
to  such  a  rale  that  the  temperature  of  the  tube  is  not  higher 
than  with  cold  feed.  This  mode  of  introducing  the  feed, 
which  has  the  further  advantage  of  depositing  the  calcareous 
salts  in  the  form  of  powder,  when  using  sea  water,  requires 
some  very  simple  but  particular  arrangements  in  order  to 
avoid  shocks  in  the  feed-pipes. 

The  temperature  of  the  products  of  combustion  would  be 
enormous  and  greatly  superior  to  that  at  which  the  dissocia- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  and  steam  takes  place,  if  it  could  be 
completetl  in  the  fire  lx)x.  Starting  from  this  undeniable  fact, 
some  engineers  think  that  the  heat  should  be  progressivelv 
subtracted  by  cool  surfaces  during  the  combustion  of  the  coal. 
This  is  certainly  not  the  ca.se.  No  cooling  should  take  place 
during  the  combustion  of  petroleum,  which  cannot  give  its 
total  heat  unless  it  takes  place  in  a  white-hot  refractory  re- 
ceiver, where  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  dissociation.  The  use 
of  the  brick  arch  in  locomotive  fire-boxes  has  proved  equally 
advantageous  for  the  complete  combustion  of  coal,  especially 
coal  rich  In  hydrocarbons.  For  the  same  reasons  it  is  most 
important  to  have  high  and  large  fireboxes,  where  the  hot 
gases  are  well  mixed,  and  remain  as  long  as  possible  before 
entering  the  cluster  of  tulies. 

With  a  given  capacity  of  boiler,  the  section  of  passage  may 
be  very  great  and  the  length  of  travel  very  small,  or  the  sec- 
tion may  be  very  small  and  the  travel  very  long,  with  all  inter. 


mediate  proportions  between  these  extreme  limits.  In  \he 
first  case  the  draft  is  good,  but  the  heating  surface  is  very  sel- 
dom thoroughly  utilized.  In  the  second  case  a  good  air  press- 
ure is  necessary,  but  the  economic  duty  is  better,  because  ilic 
liot  gases  are  obliged  to  heat  the  whole  of  the  heating  surface, 
and  because  the  transmission  of  heat  increases  with  the  agita- 
tion of  the  gases,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  water.  This  w n^ 
proved  a  great  many  years  ago  by  some  most  important  ttiuU 
made  in  France  by  Mr.  Greffroy,  of  the  Northern  Railway  of 
France,  on  a  locomotive  boiler.  The  evaporation  was  me»s- 
ured,  first  with  all  tubes  open,  and  second  with  half  the  tulx-s 
only.  In  the  last  case,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  reduc- 
tion of  heating  surface,  the  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  re- 
mained the  same,  with  this  difference  only,  that  a  greater  uir- 
prcssure  was  necessary.  The  conclusion  to  be  derived  is  tliut 
the  section  for  the  passages  of  the  hot  gases  should  he  reduc(<!. 
and  their  travel  Iengthene<l  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  (lie 
draft  available.  The  rules  given  above  are  certainly  not  Uit- 
only  ones  necessary  for  making  a  good  water-tube  l)oiler,  ii;- 
tended  to  resist  intense  firing,  but  they  are  certainly  tin- 
most  important.  In  order  to  avoid  all  misunderstanding.  I 
will  show  how  they  have  been  applied  in  Normand's  boiler 
My  intention  is  not  to  make  known  an  apparatus  that  hn- 
already  been  many  times  tried  in  France  aud  abroad,  but  ! 
have  chosen  it  becaus-e  I  believe  it  embodies  more  completely 
than  any  other  the  ai)ove  principles. 

In  general  appearance  (see  fig.  2)  the  boiler  is  the  same  its 
that  used  in  1893,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  clusters  is  new. 
and  has  been  applied  on  the  three  torpedo-l>oats  lately  deliv 
ere<l.  This  arrangement  gives  a  higher  economic  duty  than 
the  former  one.  ....  ■    i  • 


Fig.   2. 
The  particulars  of  I  he  boiler  are  :  .1 

Orate  surface 3ftiK|.  (t. 

Heating  surface 1,840  rq  n. 

Number  of  tube* ISM 

Ezlemsl  diameter  of  tubes li'i  in. 

Internal        "  "    ••      1  in.  bare. 

Prespure 299  Iba.  per  fq.  ia. 

WeiKhl  with  ail  valves,   bricks,  fittings,  etc.,  without 

wiiter lOtona.  0cwt. 

Total  weight  with  water IStons,  Scwt. 

In  No.  18.5  (single  screw)  the  power  of  the  engine  was  meas- 
ured and  found  to  be,  at  the  ofliicial  full-spied  trial,  1,680 
I.H.P. 

Air  pressure SWin. 

Conrumption  of  coal  per  botir 3,600  lbs. 


I>er  so.  ft.  of  crate 67  lbs. 

Indiiated  H.  P 156  I  ha. 


Indicated  H. P.  per  s<|.  ft.  of  fire  (irate 43  lbs. 

"  "        "        "      ■*  heating  surface  0  91  lbs.    ' 

Mean  temperature  of  feed S4I*  Fahr. 

•    gases  in  funnel 708*  Fahr. 

The  fire  bars  were  too  close  ;  more  air  will  be  admitted  in 
future.  At  14  knots  the  consumption  of  coal  is  under  1  lb. 
per  I.H.P.  per  hour. 

As  indicated  by  arrows,  the  hot  gases  enter,  on  both  sides 
of  the  lioiler,  the  cluster  of  tulies  L  at  the  front  end  only,  and 
through  the  whole  height.  They  afterward  travel  horizon- 
tally to  the  other  end  where  the  funnel  is  situated.     An  in- 
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verted  bridge,  pierced  with  small  holes,  forces  the  gases 
to  hiat  the  lower  part  of  the  tubes  before  entering  the 
funnel.  Otherwise  the  upper  part  only  would  be  heated. 
Tlii'  general  direction  of  the  tubes,  especially  in  the  more 
liiateii  part,  i^  such  that  bubbles  of  steam  will  rise  easily, 
and  that  none  of  the  steam  produced  can  return  to  the  lower 
reservoirs.  The  height  of  the  flre-box  is  very  great,  and  the 
grt'ater  part  of  the  flames  and  hot  gases  remain  a  long  time  in 
it.  being  obliged  to  come  to  the  front  before  entering  the 
cluster  of  tules.  The  motion  thus  imparted  to  the  flames  is 
favorable  to  complete  combustion.  The  ratio  of  length  to  in- 
siile  diameter  in  the  longer  tubes  is  68,  whereas  in  the  former 
type  A,  of  Du  Temple  boiler,  it  was  160  and  320  in  type  B. 
The  curves  of  the  tubes  are  sufficient  to  prevent  any  undue 
strains  from  expansion.  The  diameter  of  the  three  return 
tul)es  is  such  that  the  difference  of  pressure  between  the  upper 
and  lower  reservoirs  must  be  very  small.  In  boilers  now 
building  at  my  works,  the  return  tube  at  the  funnel  end  has 
Ix-eii  dispensed  with.  The  section  of  passage  of  the  hot  gases 
i«  not  so  large  that  any  part  of  the  heating  surface  could  be 
left  out.  Their  length  of  travel  is  great,  and  their  motion 
tx.'ing  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  tubes,  is  favorable  to 
their  agitation,  and  consequently  to  the  transmission  of  beat. 
<  )n  the  other  hand,  it  requires  a  higher  air  pressure.  Should 
;i  better  draft  be  found  necessary,  the  width  of  the  clusters  of 
tuties  might  be  increased. 

The  upper  end  of  the  tubes  is  under  water,  and  the  shape  of 
tlie  tubes  is  such  that  the  formation  of  "  steam  chambers"  is 
impossible.  Water  circulation  begins  as  soon  as  the  fire  is 
lighted.  It  becomes  intense  at  full  power.  When  the  vessel 
is  laid  up,  the  boiler  may  be  completely  filled  with  pure  water 
s  iturated  with  lime.  No  air  can  remain  in  the  tubes.  This 
is  of  great  importance  as  regards  durability.  It  is  indeed 
dillicult  to  see  why  the  firing  could  not  be  increased  from 
what  it  was  in  the  trial  above  mentioned  if  the  tubes  only  are 
t.iken  into  account.  From  my  own  experience,  It  is  the  dura- 
liility  of  the  lire  bars  and  bricks  which  limits  the  intensitv  of 
I  lie  fire. 

Objections  have  been  made  about  the  necessity  of  removing 
several  tubes  should  one  middle  tube  be  damaged.  The 
•luality  of  mild  steel  tutes  is  such  that  they  may  be  taken  out 
and  replaced  without  the  least  difficulty.  No  better  proof 
fan  be  given  of  the  feasibility  of  this  plan  than  the  following  : 
Tlie  three  boilers  of  Nos.  183,  184,  and  185  were  finish^, 
«  hen  it  was  decided  to  alter  the  arrangement  of  the  clusters, 
:iecording  to  the  new  design.  With  very  simple  tools,  hun- 
ilre<l8  of  tubes  were  removed  and  replaced  after  having  had 
I  heir  shape  altered,  without  any  of  them  being  damaged. 

3[o8t  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  paper  may  appear 
to  be  so  simple  as  to  render  their  statement  useless.  It  is  not 
so,  If  we  consider  how  very  few  of  the  dilTerent  types  of 
water  tube  boilers  are  designed  in  accordance  with  all  of 
tliem.  However,  my  object  is  not  to  criticise  any  of  these 
lyjies,  when  not  intended  for  intense  firing,  although  the  best 
lioilers  for  intense  firing  are  also  generally  the  best  for  slow 
«  ork.  Many  water-tube  Iwilers  are  now  making  steam  with 
tubes  nearly  horizontal,  very  low  fire-boxes,  great  section  of 
p.wsage.  and  short  length  of  travel.  E^ch  can  boast  of  par- 
ticular advantages  which  cannot  be  disputed.  But  the  condi- 
tions imposed  for  boilers  become  more  and  more  severe.  In 
order  to  save  weights,  the  combustion  of  fuel  per  square  foot 
of  grate  increases  every  day  ;  20  lbs.  is  no  longer  suflicieot, 
twice,  perhaps  three  times  as  much  will  soon  be  expected  for 
ilie  most  powerful  engines.  A  good  design  will  give  the 
owner,  the  engineer,  or  the  navy  that  adopts  it  a  great  advan- 
tage. It  is  worth  while  to  examine  liow  u  will  \x  possible  to 
meet  impending  exigencies. 


PERSONALS. 


)Ir.  R.  K.  Hammond  has  been  appointed  Division  Super- 
intendent of  the  Kansas  <^ty.  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  Uailroad, 
and  will  have  charge  of  the  division  extending  from  Spring- 
field to  Mile  Post  481  and  also  the  Current  River  Railroad. 

Mk.  T.  a.  Miller  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Greenfield  &  Northern  Railroad,  which  has  re- 
cently been  acquired  by  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Mem- 
phis Railroad,  and  has  been  made  a  division  of  that  road. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Faoan  has  withdrawn  from  the  service  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  Railroad,  and  the  office 
of  General  Superintendent  has  lieen  aiscontinued. 

5Ir.  J.  H.  Emmert  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of 
tlie  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  Railroad,  and  as  such 
will  have  charge  of  all  transportation,  also  of  the  repairs  and 


maintennnce  of  buildings,  and  the  repairs  and  maintenance  of 
road,  track,  and  bridges  under  the  general'  direction  of  the 
Chief  Engineer.  His  office  will  be  in  Kansas  City,  and  his 
authority  will  extend  over  the  Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  Spring- 
field Railway,  the  Current  River  Railroad,  and.tbe  Qretafiel4 
&  Northern  Railroad.  . 


OBITUARIES. 


.••.-.•       Alban  Nelson  Towne.'--;    ->.-;' 

Alban  Nelson  Towne,  Second  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  died  suddenly  in 
San  Francisco  recently.  Mr.  Towne  was  born  in  Charlton, 
Mass.,  on  May  26.  1829,  and  entered  railway  service  in  1855 
as  a  brakeman  on  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
road. He  was  advanced  rapidly,  and  m  1867  was  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  &  Great  Eastern  Railway.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  Assistant  General  Superintendent 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  but  left  that  road  in 
September,  1869,  to  become  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Central  Pacific  Railroad.  He  has  since  remained  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Huntington  roads,  and  was  elected  to  the  position 
be  filled  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  April  9, 1890.  He  married 
on  September  25,  1850,  Miss  Caroline  Amelia  Mansfield,  of 
Webster,  Mass. 


Henry  Lefferts  Brevoort. 

Henry  Lefferts  Brkvoort,  a  member  of  the  old  Brooklyn 
family  of  that  name,  died  at  his  summer  residence  at  Rock- 
away  Beach  on  July  5.  in  his  forty  sixth  year.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  J.  Carson  Brevoort  and  Elizabeth  Dorothy  Lef- 
ferts. The  Brevoorts  were  descendants  from  an  old  Dutch 
family  who  settled  on  Long  Island  many  years  ago.  They 
owned  a  farm  there,  which  in  late  years  has  become  part  of 
the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Brevoort  was  a  man  who  inherited  wealth,  but  to  whom 
a  life  of  idleness  had  no  attraction.  He  early  develope<l  a 
fondness  for  mechanics,  and  before  he  was  twenty  one  years 
old  he  attended  the  Stevens  Institute  in  Hoboken*  and  after- 
ward formed  a  copartnership,  and  for  a  few  years  was  en- 
gaged in  machine  business.  He  was  of  an  inventive  turn  of 
mind,  and  brought  out  several  new  devices.  Later  he  devotid 
him.self  to  mechanical  engineering,  and  was  associated  with 
Richard  Buel,  whose  mysterious  disappearance  a  few  years 
ago  w^as  the  cause  of  so  much  grief  to  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives, and  of  whose  fate  no  information  was  ever  obtained. 
Later  Mr.  Brevoort  became  associated  with  his  cousin,  the  late 
Henry  Brevoort  Renwick,  a  noted  patent  lawyer  and  expert. 
This  relation  led  Mr.  Brevoort  to  adopt  the  profession  of  a 
patent  expert,  in  which  he  afterward  acquired  great  distinc- 
tion. Within  the  last  twenty  years  few  patent  cases  of  im- 
portance were  tried  without  his  being  retained  by  one  party 
or  the  other.  He  was  a  prominent  expert  witness  in  such 
cases  as  the  electric  patent  for  telephony,  phonographs,  tele- 
graphs, lamps,  air-brake,  and  railroad  machinery. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  Brooklyn, 
a  director  in  the  Brevoort  Savings  Bank,  and  a  member  of  a 
number  of  scientific  societies. 

liesides  his  professional  acquirements  be  was  a  charming 
friend  and  companion,  with  a  most  attractive  and  genial  char- 
acter and  manner,  which  made  fur  him  many  friends,  to  whom 
his  death  is  a  sad  loss,  and  a  cause  of  sincere  sorrow. 

In  1883  he  married  Miss  Gertrude  Lefferts,  a  daughter  of 
John  Lefferts  of  Flatbush.  She  survives  him.  He  also 
leaves  three  sons,  John,  Carson,  and  Henry.  Mr.  Brevoort 
was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs  officiated  at  his  funeral. 


Manufactures. 


THE  IDEAL  RESAW. 


With  the  destruction  of  our  forests  and  the  increased  cost 
of  timber  in  general,  the  itim  of  waste,  which  was  formerly 
entirely  overlooked,  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

The  workers  in  wood  are  now  using  machinery  of  improved 
patterns  in  all  branches  in  order  to  manufacture  as  economi- 
cally as  possible,  and  one  of  the  greatest  economizers  in  wood- 
working is  the  band  resaw.  These  have  now  t>ecome  so  per- 
fect, that  saws  as  thin  as  26  gauge,  or  eighteen  one  thousandths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  are  actually  used  in  sawing  some  classes 
of  material,  such  as  veneer,  picture  backing,  and  other  thin 
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material,  where  the  saw  kerf  would  ordinarily  constitute  a 
large  percentage  of  the  limber  worked. 

W.  B.  Mershon  &  Company,  of  Saginaw,  East  Side,  Mich., 


trated.  Knowing  what  would  be  required  of  such  a  machine, 
they  have  provided  all  adjustments  and  attachments  whirii 
are  necessarv,  and  in  designing  this  resaw  it  has  been  with  a 
view  tu  using  the  thinnest  saw  possible.  The  saw  blade  on  a 
machine  of  this  description  is  the  same  as  a  main-spring  of  h 
watch,  and  the  proportion  of  all  the  working  parts  has  to  )« 
considered  with  reference  to  it. 

In  connection  with  the  upper  wheel  all  extra  metal  must  tx 
dispensed  with,  and  the  most  sensitive  cushions  and  sprin^> 
provided  for  giving  the  right  tension.  The  Ideal  Resaw  is  so 
skilfully  made  that  it  is  possible  to  manufacture  from  1-in. 
timber  tour  pieces  which,  after  resawing,  w^ould  measure  in 
the  aggregate  |  in.  This,  as  will  be  seen,  leaves  only  |  in, 
for  three  saw  kerfs  and  planing  eight  times. 

That  the.se  rcsaws  represent  wonderful  advance  in  this  line 
of  work  is  evidenced  liy  the  fact  that  while  they  have  only 
iK-en  on  the  market  three  years  100  of  them  are  now  in  actual 
service.  They  are  recognized  as  standard,  not  only  in  this 
countr\'.  but  abroad. 


NEW    LARGE    SIX  ROLL    DOUBLE  CYLINDER 
PLANING  AND  MATCHING  MACHINE. 


TUE  IDE.VL   RES.VW 


owning  one  of  the  most  extensive  woodworking  plants  in  the 
country,  realized  the  necessity  of  a  perfect  rrsaw  and  designed 
the  E.  C.  Mershon  baud  resaws,  one  of  which,  the  Ideal,  is  iilus- 


The  machine  shown  in  Ihe  accompanying  illustration  is  thf 
largest  and  lieaviest  planing  and  matching  machine  made  Ijv 
J.  A..  Fay  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  with  special  reference  to  dura- 
bility, convenience,  rapidity  and  the  general  requirements  nec- 
essary to  economy  of  labor  and  the  superior  quality  of  its  pro- 
ductions. The  machine  is  made  in  three  sizes,  to  plane  two 
sides  up  to  24  in.,  28  in.  and  3U  in.  wide  and  10  in.  thick,  and 
match  or  joint  material  up  to  18  in.,  22  in.  and  34 'in.  wide  re- 
spectively. 

The  framing  is  massive  and  perfectly  fitted  and  bolted  t<> 
gcther  to  secure  the  requisite  solidity.  The  journals,  sliafls. 
gears,  screws  and  bolts  are  made  to  standard  sizes,  and,  with 
a  system  of  interchangeable  parts,  enables  duplicate  parts  to 
l)c  supplied  on  short  notice. 

The  cylinders  aie  made  from  forged  steel  and  are  slotted  on 
all  four  sides.  The  journals  are  2,'j  in.  in  diameter  and  an- 
lend  ground.  The  bearings  are  exceptionally  long,  and  after 
being  lined  with  the  best  material  procurable,  are  scraped  to  a 
fierfect  tit.  The  tipp<'r  cylinder  has  its  l)earings  yoked  to- 
gether from  above  and  planed  to  tit  cored  uprights  cast  to  a 
solid  Ited  plate  and  beiided  in  a  groove  which  always  retains 
them  in  line.  These  yoked  l>earings  carry  the  pressure  l)ar 
over  the  lower  cylinder,  which,  while  also  having  an  indepen 
dent  adjustment,  rises  and  falls  with  them.  This  pressure 
bar,  after  being  set  to  suit  tlie  cut  of  the  lower  cylinder,  re- 
(juires  no  other  adjustment  for  any  variatiou  in  the  thicknes.s 
of  the  cut— an  important  item  in  a  machine  provided  with  a 
power-raining   attachment.      The  lower  cylinder  runs  in  a 
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litMvy  frame,  a<ijiistable  to  suit  the  cut,  and  has  pressure  liars 
on  facl)  side  of  it. 

Tlie  |)ower-raibing  attaclinient  is  so  arranged  lliat  the  upper 
cylinder  and  feed  Kills  can  be  rais^ed  or  lowered  together,  or 
that  they  may  be  instantly  thrown  out  of  gear  and  anj'  desired 
ailjuslment  made  by  hand.  When  tlie  upright  lever  shown  is 
tlifown  forward  it  unlocks  tlie  upper  cylinder  and  tightens  the 
1)(  It  operating  the  raising  attachment,  and  another  lever  on  the 
vwl  girt,  convenient  to  the  operator,  thiows  the  friction  in  and 
out  and  raises  or  lowers  the  cylinder  and  rolls  as  the  lever  is 
tlirown  one  way  or  the  other.  A  gauge  is  placed  on  top  of  the 
side  frame  in  a  position  to  be  easily  read  by  the  operator. 
Suitable  stops  are  provided  to  prevent  accidents  arising  from 
the  cylinder  and  rolls  travelling  beyond  a  safe  point.  Ball 
liearings  are  placed  under  the  upper  cylinder  screws,  render- 
ing them  easy  of  adjustment  by  hand  when  desired. 

The  matching  works  are  of  the  most  substantial  character. 
The  arbors,  of  steel.  2,-'„  in.  in  diameter  and  1  }S  in.  where  the 
]i(ad.s  are  applied,  have  each  three  liearings,  one  of  which  is 
jilaced  at  the  top  of  the  spindle,  which  can  readily  lie  removed 
for  changing  the  heads  by  simply  removing  one  bolt. 

The  weighted  matcher  clip  with  steel  chip  breaking  lip— in- 
valuable for  working  cross-grained  or  knotty  lumtier  and  pro- 
ducing rapid  and  accuiate  work— is  hinged  to  the  matcher 
liitnger  and  a  uniform  pressure  maintained  by  means  of  the 
wi'ight.  Regular  matcher  heads  of  gun  metal  with  steel 
.screws  and  patent  solid  milled  matcher  cutters  or  shinier 
nmtcher  heads  arc  furnished  with  the  machine,  as  may  be  or- 
ilrred. 

To  prevent  shavings  prwluceil  liy  the  side  cutter  from  lieing 
scattered  over  the  machine,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  operator, 
shaving  hoods  arc  fitted  to  each  hanger  about  the  cutter  heads, 
to  direct  all  shavings  away  from  the  machine.  These  hoods 
are  convenient  in  attaching  exhaust  pipes  for  the  removal  of 
ihe  shavings  by  means  of  an  exhaust  fan.  Pressure  dogs  are 
placed  after  the  cut  of  the  matcher  heads  to  hold  the  material 
lirnily  while  beiag  matched.  It  is  important  to  notice  that  the 
matching  works  are  placed  after  the  lower  cylinder,  the  mate- 
rial thus  being  brought  to  an  even  thickness  before  being  oper- 
ated on  by  the  side  cutters. 

The  feeil  worms  consist  of  six  rolls  7  in.  in  diiimeter,  and 
with  large  journals,  one  pair,  jilaced  after  the  matcher  works, 
keeping  the  board  in  a  straight  line  and  feeding  it  entirely 
away  from  the  machine.  The  feed  rolls,  mounted  on  phined 
upright  stands,  are  fitted  with  socket  joints  and  connected  at 
each  end  by  heavy  expansion  gearing  with  double  or  outside 
links,  and  are  heavily  weighted.  The  weighted  levers  are  in- 
side the  machine  and  move  with  perfect  freedom.  Tlie  feed 
of  the  machine  is  very  powerful,  tlie  rolls  being  large,  and  the 
iielting,  gearing  and  weighting  being  so  propmrlioneil  as  to 
allow  no  slipping  The  front  platen  has  two  rollers  in  it  to 
relieve  the  heavy  timbers  of  friction,  and  this  platen  is  ar- 
ranged to  admit  of  using  the  regular  arm  for  holding  the 
material  against  the  guide,  or  a  wooden  lever  as  preferrefl. 

<  )rdinarily  two  rates  of  feed  are  furnished  with  the  macliine, 
41  ft.  and  .56  ft.  per  minute  resjiectively  ;  but  other  speeds  are 
I'rovidcd  if  desired. 

Hliich  machine  weighs  1.5,000  lbs.,  and  there  is  a  shop  nuin- 
Iwr  attached  to  it  and  a  number  on  each  casting  to  identify 
them,  which  should  be  mentioned  in  ordering  supplies.  The 
countershaft  has  tight  and  loose  pulleys  16  in.  X  10  in.,, and 
should  make  1000  revolutions  per  minute.       ;   ,,.   .   . .  ,   .  ■%■•,■ 


RUBBER  HOSE. 


In  iieating  cars  by  stcani  and  in  the  operation  of  air  brakes,    | 
lU'xible  hose  is  required  to  conduct  the  steam  or  comprcsse*!   ; 
air  from  the  engine  to  the  train  and  from  one  car  to  the  other,    j 
Kxi)erience  very  soon  taught  tliose  who  hail  charge  of  the   I 
heating  apparatus  and  air  brakes  of  railroad  trains  that  the  ' 
ruhber  hose  which  was  used  for  that  purpose  deteriorated  more 
<ir  less  rapidly  from  use.     They  also  learned  that  there  was 
vi-ry  much  difference  in  the  durability  of  various  kinds  of  hose, 
and  that  its  lasting  properties  depended  very  much  on  the 
'jualities  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made. 

Hose  for  conducting  steam  and  compressetl  air  consists  of 
several  layers  of  heavy  cotton  ciinvas— usually  four  or  five,  as 
^Inwn  by  the  section  herewith  given— to  give  it  the  requisite 
strength.  This  canvas  is  covennl  inside  and  outside,  and  also 
between  its  layers,  with  a  coating  of  vulcanized  india-rubber 
to  make  it  air  or  steam-tight.  Hotli  the  canvas  and  the  rubber 
must  of  course  be  flexible.  The  strength  of  the  h  se  to  resist 
internal  pressure  is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  that  of  the 
canvas  used.  If  this  has  not  the  requisite  strength,  the  hose 
is  liable  to  burst.     Its  steam  tightness— to  coin  a  phrase— is 


dependent  upon  the  coatings  of  rubber— cliiefly  upon  that  on 
the  inside.  This,  too,  must  of  course  have  great  flexibility. 
While  pure  india-rubber,  in  iu  natural  state,  is  veiy  flexible, 
it  has  little  power  to  resist  heat,  and  very  soon  becomes  soft- 
ened when  expossed  to  comparatively  low  temperatures.  To 
give  it  heat-resisling  properties  it  is  "vulcanized,  as  it  is  called 
-that  is,  it  is  mixed  with  mineral  substances,  chiefly  sulphur. 
These  alone  have  no  flexibility,  and  are  liable  to  crack  and  dis- 
integrate when  exposed  to  heat  and  constant  flexure.  Inotder 
that  such  hose  may  'le  duratile,  then,  three  things  are  requi- 
site :  (1)  the  canviisof  which  it  is  made  must  be  strong  enough  ; 
(2)  there  must  be  enough  pure  rubber  in  Ihe  internal  and  ex- 
ternal lining  to  giveit  flexiliilily  ;  (3)  the  rubber  must  be  prop- 
erly vulcanized  to  resist  heat. 

The  most  expensive  material  used  in  making  hose  is  the 
pure  rubber  :  the  next  is  the  canvas.  There  is,  therefore,  h 
c:onstAnt  temptation  to  manufacturers— under  the  stress  of  com- 
lielition- to  use  as  small  a  quantity  of  pure  rubber  as  jKissible. 
and  next  to  use  a  cheap  or  inferior  quality  of  canvas.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  minerals  which  are  compounded  with  the  pure 
rubber  have  alone  little  capacity  to  resist  heat  and  flexure  com- 
bined. When  subjected  to  both,  they  are  speedily  disinte- 
grated. There  is  a  pro))ortion  in  which  pure  rulilier  and  min- 
eral substances  may  be  combined  which  will  give  the  maxi- 
mum capacity  to  resist  heat  and  flexuie.  As  mineials  are 
cheap  and  rublier  is  dear,  tlie  reader  can  judge  which  the 
manufacturer  is  most  likely  to  add  in  excess.  Under  the  stress 
of  competition  he  is  likely  to  add  more  and  more  mineral  sub- 
stances, or  a  cheap  quality  of  rubber,  to  reduce  cost,  and  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  hose  made  of  such  materials  follows. 

Of  course  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  experience  is  required  in 
the  manufacture  and  compounding  of  the  materials  used  in 
making  rubber  hose,  but  back  of  these  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
tegrity of  purpose  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 


SKCTIOX  OF  HOSE   HADE  BY  THE  PEERLESS  RUBBEIi  MANU- 
..    \   .     .  .  FACTORING  CO.  -..       /    .    . 

The  practice  of  winding  rubber  hose  with  wire  to  protect  it 
from  abrasion  and  to  fortify  itsstrength  is  condemned  by  some 
manufacturers.  The  canvas  alone,  if  of  the  right  quality, 
should  lie  sufficiently  strong  to  rc«ist  any  internal  pressure  to 
which  the  hose  is  subjected.  When  hose  is  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  steam  the  material  of  which  it  is  made  is  softened  and 
also  expands.  If  it  is  wound  with  wire  the  hose  cannot  ex- 
pand outwardly,  and  its  movement  must  therefore  be  inward. 
The  result  is  that  the  inside  diameter  of  the  hose  is  contracted. 

The  use  of  wire  in  wrapping  hose  is  to  lie  deplored,  par- 
ticularly if  steam  is  employed,  from  the  fact  that  hose,  when 
conducting  steam,  softens  at  least  2.5  per  cent.,  and  it  also  has 
a  tendency  to  expand  the  hose.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
couplers  require  an  exact  length  of  hose  on  many  of  the  roads, 
and  the  complaint  is  that  their  hose  f/rittet  too  short,  which  is 
owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  hose.  Manj-  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  railroad  companies  have  decided  to  overcome  this 
expansion  by  wrapping  hose  with  wire.  Tlie  result  is  that 
while  the  hose  does  not  expand  much  and  centract  in  length, 
it  must  move  somewhere,  S'O  it  goes  in  Ihe  only  direction 
which  is  left — in  other  words,  it  swells  the  inside  of  the  tube, 
eventuall}'  choking  up  the  inside  diameter  of  Ihe  hose  com- 
pletely. 

Another  ellect  is  that  when  steam  is  passing  through  tlie 
hose  both  it  and  the  wire  are  heateed,  and  Ihe  rubber  is  to 
some  extent  softened.  When  steam  Is  turned  off,  the  wire, 
Ixjing  on  the  outside,  and  being  a  better  conductor  of  heat  then 
rubber  or  canvas,  it  becomes  cooled  first,  and  consequently 
contracts  and  is  indented  or  pressed  into  the  rublier.  From  the 
repetition  of  this  disintegration  occurs  in  time,  and  the  hose  is 
also  chafed  by  the  hard,  unyielding  material  of  the  wire. 

Another  fact  should  be  noted  heie,  which  is  thai  the  strength 
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of  Ii08e  to  resist  iutcrnnl  pressure  is  (1epcn<lenl  chiefly  ii))on 
the  canvas  of  which  it  is  made.  Tliis  may  be  coated  with  a 
poor  quality  of  rubber,  which  will  soon  crack  and  disintegrate, 
while  the  hose  when  new  may  resist  a  very  great  pressure. 
Of  course  all  hose  should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  Ix-ar  the 
pressure  which  it  must  resist,  but  Iieyond  such  limits  its 
strength  is  not  of  much  importance.  For  instance,  if  it  is  de- 
cided that  airbrake  hose  should  stand  TOO  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
it  would  not  add  to  its  durabilitj'  if  it  were  capable  of  resisting 


THE  SHEFFIELD  CATTLE  GUARD. 

from  900  lbs.  to  1,200  lbs.  pressure.  Very  strong  hose  may 
l>e  coated  with  a  very  poor  ((uality  of  ruhl>er,  and  therefore 
would  last  only  a  short  time. 

In  another  part  of  the  paj)cr  there  are  some  illustrations 
given  by  tlie  Peerless  Hul)bcr  Manufacturing  Company,  show- 
ing the  duration  of  some  kinds  of  hosti  in  service,  and  the  de- 
terioration of  others  under  similar  circumstances.  These 
illustrations  will  give  some  idea  of  the  difference  in  the  ({ual- 
ity  of  the  materials  of  which  hose  is  made.  The  uotes  under 
each  engraving  indicate  the  service  of  the  diflerent  specimens, 
and  also  that  in  buying  such  mat(;ria1  something  else  besides 
the  price  should  l)e  considered. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  CATTLE  GUARD. 


FuoM  the  time  that  George  Stephenson  announced  the  fact 
to  the  parliamentary  committee  that  a  collision  Ijetween  a  rail- 
way train  and  a  cow  would  l)e  very  bad  for  the  "  coo,"  rail- 
way managers  have  adopted  every  precaution  to  prevent  such 
cullisions  and  the  conseiiiient  damages  that  an  unsympathizing 
jury  would  be  sure  to  inflict  when  ~t\\e  case  came  to  trial.  At 
first  the  idea  was  prevalent  that  a  hole  in  the  ground  would 
accomplish  the  puriwse  ;  b>it  the  notable  cow  that  jumped  over 
the  moon  seemed  to  have  many  descendants  in  the  neighbor- 


hood of  railway  Irac-ks,  and  the  hole  in  the  ground  nn  relv 
served  the  i)uriiosc  of  giving  these  animals  a  little  healiliy 
e.xercife,  so  that  a  desirable  substitute  had  to  be  looked  for. 

Jn  the  next  place,  this  hole  in  the  ground  was  an  unde- 
sirable feature  in  the  landscape  of  the  railroad  and  a  continual 
expense  to  maintain.  Something  that  could  be  laid  ui>on  the 
ground  was  the  thing,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  Iv  of 
such  a  character  that  it  could  not  be  crossed  by  wandering  i  at- 
tic, while  its  durability  must  be  such  that  the  elements  would 

have  no  effect  upon  it.  These  sur- 

-  .   "-  face  guards,  as  they  are  called, 

-  -._         have  had  a  large  sale— 80  large, 
in  fact,  that  they  have  entirely 

V  supplanted    the    holes    in    tlie 

'         '  _  ground,   and  the  spirit  of  the 

■     .  .  "         roadmaster  is  now  vexed  by  the 

•        .-    .  necessity  of   making   a   choice. 

;'       .  Our  illustration   shows   a  new 

candidate  for  the  favors  of  the 
railroad  huj-ers,  and  from  an  in- 
spection of  the  engraving  it 
would  certainly  seem  that  the 
waj- of  transgressing  cattle  would 
l)e  hard  if  they  attempt  to  tra- 
verse this  obstruction.  It  is 
formed  of  four  sheets  of  steel 
boiler  plate  in  which  sharp  teetli 
are  stuck  up  very  close  together 
over  the  entire  surface,  preseni- 
ing  an  area  that  reminds  one  of 
the  hard  road  to  travel— so  hard, 
in  fact,  as  to  he  about  impa-s- 
able.  As  brevity  is  the  soul  of 
wit,  so  simplicity  is  the  soul  of  u 
successful  meclianism,  and  here 
this  seems  to  obtain.  Tliere  are 
no  rods  or  bars  to  l)e  broken  or 
displaced  and  the  track  necils 
DO  preparation  whatever  in  order  tliat  it  maj'  be  put  in  place. 
It  cannot  tail  to  be  durable,  and  its  weight  is  a  warrant  that  it 
will  make  no  noi.se  when  a  train  ])!i88es  over  it.  The  standard 
style  is  furnishe<l  with  a  coating  of  asphaltum  paint,  or  the 
sheet  may  be  galvanized,  as  the  purchaser  may  prefer. 

It  is  made  by  the  Shetfleld  Car  Company,  of  Three  Rivers. 
Mich.,  and  has  already  been  adopted  by  a  numlier  of  railroads 
as  their  standard  cattle-guard.  .  , .    .. 


TEST  OF  A  RICHMOND  LOCOMOTIVE  WORKS 
COMPOUND  ENGINE  ON  THE  ROCK  ISLAND 
RAILROAD. 


TnK  following  interesting  report  of  the  performance  of  i 
lOwheeled  compound,  in  comparison  with  a  10-wbeelod 
freight  locomotive  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacine 
Railroad,  has  been  received  from  the  Richmond  Locomotive 
Works.  If  a  saving  of  2.5.4  per  cent,  of  fuel  can  be  main- 
tained, without  any  mcreased  expense  in  other  directions,  thi' 
case  for  compound  locomotives  is  proved.  The  report  con 
tained  in  the  tabular  statement  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Georiri' 
F.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  and  Machinery 
of  the  line  referred  to.  -    .  .    -^  .  i  -,' 


ENGINE  TEST-IO-WIIEKLKD  ENGINES. 
iLUNoia  Division  or*  C'hicauo,  Hock  I!>i.am>.  and  PACirit   R.vii.w.w. 


KiCBMOND  COXFOURP.   NO.   S4'J7. 

Cylinders,  19"  ami  :»'  x  if  ;  Driving-Whcelf.  B?  <li«m. ; 
Shop  9  Monttiip. 


ConditioD,  out  of  iCylinder*,  IB"  x  H' 


DiTK. 


Number  of 

100- Ton 
Miles. 


Lho.  of 
Coal  I'sed. 


.lime  I- 2.158. V)  ,  IB.rJn 

"    40 1.S3I.74  ,  154(0 

"     88. 1.H84..V4  1.-).<I0(> 

'•    25 1.788.82  ,  1«  881) 

•'    36 !!,1!I325  ^  18.030 

"    88.  2,(168.33  16(100 

"    i» i  2,066.80  I  168S0 


Lb*,  of 

ro»l  per 
100- Ton 
Milea. 


r.TO 
8  39 
N.4.S 
9.4.S 
8.22 
7  7S 
7.91 


Rock  Icland  Suiplk,  No.  806. 

DrivlDg-Wheelv.  63'  diam. :    Condition,  jaet  out 
8hop. 


;, 

.... 

OoDces 

•  Actual 

Coal  iM-r 
Ton  Mile. 

Ktmnin;; 

Time. 

i.m 

H.SO 

l.:il2 

H.-iO 

1   31!) 

1.-» 

1.509 

«.:« 

l.;il5 

7.45 

1.237 

7.20 

l.SfiS 

7.20     1 

Date. 


June  18. 

•  19 

•  22 
'  23. 
■    21.. 


Nnmbor  of  • 

100-Ton 

Miles. 


Lbx.  of 
Coal  L'acd. 


2,104.78 
1,096.08 
1,008.80 
1.776  64 

i.tK.m' 

l,Se6.4S 


2S.800 
20.000 

isnso 
n.600 
St  .400 

1S.8S0 


Lbs.  of 

Coal  per 

100-Toii 

Miles. 


K.as 

II  HO 
9.9S 
9.90 
11.07 
11. do 


Ounce* 
Coal  per 
Ton  Mile. 


1.9liO 
1.8»V 
1.687 
1  684 
1.771 
1.8S6 


Actual 

Runnin 

Time 


8.10 

7  sn 

6.55 

8  31 
5.4.T 


Avertge  lbs.  of  co«]  per  1004ob  milM. 


I  I  Richmond  Compoood. 
j  I  Rock  Island  Simple.  . 


II  M     I  ^^l"'  '<"  Compoand,  t5.4  per  cent. 
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Aeronautics. 


Under  tliis  heading  we  shall  hereafter  publish  all  matter 

nlating   to  the   interesting  subject  of   Aerial  Xavigation,  a 

liranch  of  engineering  which  is  rapiilly  increasing  in  general 

interest.     Mr.  O.  Chanute,  C.E.,  of  Chicago,  has  consented  to 

act  as  Associate  Editor  for  this  department,  and  will  be  a  fre- 

(juent  contributor  to  it.    t  •.■.,;-:•:.;.     :  • '  > ,.  . 

Header*  of  this  department  are  requested  to  tend  tJie  mimes 
(iiui  addresses  of  persons  interested  in  tite  subject  of  Aerouautifs 
to  the  ptMislier  of  TuK  American  £NGn«EER. 

SPEED  IN   MIGRATORY  FLIGHT  OF  BIRDS. 


By  Kaki.  Milla. 


Wk  condense  from  i\w  PrcK-eeiliiigt  of  the  Oniltholo^cal  Scjciety  <»f 
Vienna,  the  following  report  ot  an  intertssting  lecture  delivered  before  that 
Si)Olety  on  the  31st  of  Jannary,  1895,  by  Uerr  Karl  Milla,  of  Vienna,  a 
ufllknowD  avintor  and  author,  who  waK  aiKO  the  Secretary  of  the  A«ro- 
nautical  Society  of  Vienna  (Anstria.)  The  foot  note?  Iiave  been  iidded  by 
ihe  present  editor. 

There  appeared  some  years  ago  a  book  by  Flenrick  Gittke, 
entitled  "  The  Bird  Refuge  of  Heligoland,"  in  w^hich  the 
.'luthor  recorded  his  very  valuable  experience  and  observa- 
tions upon  the  doings  and  life  of  birds,  collected  during  fifty 
years  on  the  lonely  island  of  Heligoland.* 

In  this  book  Gatke  makes  some  statements  concerning  the 
speed  of  birds  in  migration,  which  appear  so  remiirkable  that 
ihey  probably  arou^  a  great  deal  of  incredulity.  1,  too, 
felt  somewhat  startled,  and  iis  I  have  busied  myself  for  years 
with  this  «iuestion  of  bird  flight,  I  may  now  venture  a  con- 
tribution on  this  subject,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
to  be  found  in  nature. 

According  to  Gatke 's  observations,  concerning  the  accuracy 
ot  which  there  can  now  Ik?  no  doubt,  the  "gray  crow"  Hies 
over  the  North  f^ea,  a  distance  of  80  German  geographical 
miles  (each  4.61  English  land  miles)  in  three  hours,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  speed  of  55i  metres  per  second  (124  miles  iK?r 
hour) ;  and  yet  this  bird,  as  is  well  known,  does  not  l)elong  to 
those  most  expert  in  flight.  Nor  does  a  singing  bird,  like  the 
northern  "  blue  neck,"  Iwlong  among  the  best  fliers  ;  and  yet, 
according  to  Gatke,  it  develops  a  speed  of  4")  GJerman  geo- 
irraphical  miles  per  hour,  or  of  92  metres  per  second  (20r»  miles 
per  hour).  The  highest  sijeed  of  all  is  found,  on  the  authority 
of  the  same  ^'eteran  observer  of  Heligoland,  in  the  "  Virginia 
rain-piper."  This  bird  covers  the  enormous  stretch,  from 
liabrador  to  Northern  Brazil— that  is  to  say,  800  German  geo- 
graphical miles— in  a  single  flight  of  15  hours.  This  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  speed  of  109  metres  per  second— 253  miles 
per  hour — a  velocity  almost  monstrous,  f 

The  result  of  his  observations  and  conclusions  force  Giitke 
to  make  the  following  statement  (page  74  of  his  book) :  "  The 
proven  speed  of  flight  in  the  '  Virginia  rain-piper  '  is  so  very 
great  that  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  made  pos- 
sible only  by  some  other  means  teside  the  mechanical  appa- 
ratus with  which  the  bird  is  equipped." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  calculations  as  have  lieen  made 
concerning  the  speed  which  birds  attain,  by  means  of  their 
mechanical  appliances  alone,  indicate  that  those  speeds  are 
far  less  than  those  observed  by  Gatke.  Let  us  take,  for  in- 
stance, one  of  the  belter  fliers,  a  '  mouse-buzzard  '  (kite). 
One  of  these,  measured  by  myself,  weighed  0.927  kilogrammes 
(2.04  lbs.),  and  spread  a  total  supporting  surface  of  0.3469  sq. 
metres  (2  65  sq.  ft.),  a  ratio  of  1.3  sq.  ft.  per  pound.  It  sliould 
be  noted  that  not  only  the  wings,  but  the  tail  and  underside 
of  the  body,  help  in  carrj-ing  the  weight,  and  that  all  these 
parts  are  included  in  the  above  area. 

The  law  of  air  support,  which  we  know  to-day  with  some 
accuracy,  and  will  use  to  determine  the  velocity  of  flight, 
may  be  expressed  by  the  following  formula  : 

i'  =  „  X  0.13  X  F  X  r'. 

*  Heligoland  is  a  rock  200  ft.  high  and  about  ^^  eq.ni.  in  arra,  in  the 
Korth  Sea.  off  the  month  of  the  river  Elbe.  It  lie*  nearly  in  the  track  of 
one  of  the  main  miKrating  routes  of  the  littoral  for  birds,  proceeding  from 
the  Baltic  to  France  and  Italy,  or  rice  rersa. 

t  The  lecturer  does  not  state  how  these  speeds  were  ascertained,  and  in 
view  of  their  extraordinary  character,  communications  are  invited  from 
naturalists  and  others  having  knowledge  of  similar  performances  by  birds. 


in  which  7' is  the  lifting  power  of  the  air,  which  in  calm  air 
is  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  bird,  and  is  equal  to  it* 
weight. 

)■  is  the  velocity  in  metres  per  second  ; 

II  is  a  variable  coefficient,  which  lies  betwen  ?  and  1,  accord- 
ing to  the  angle  of  the  wing  ; 

/"'is  the  carrying  area  as  defined  above. 
The  above  coefficient  «  is  the  result  of  the  investigations  of 
Otto  Lilienthiil  upon  concave  surfaces,  such  as  birds'  wings. 
The  present  lecturer  has  discussed  its  application  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  bird  flight  in  his  book,  "  Tiie  Flying  Motions  of 
Birds,"  Leipsic  and  Vienna,  1895. 

Suppose  now  the  most  favorable  case — i.e.,  an  exact  hori- 
zontal popition  of  tlie  wings,  at  which  we  presume  the  bird 
will  be  able  to  fly  with  the  least  expenditure  of  work.  The 
coefficient,  according  to  Lilientlial,  will  then  be  about  |,  and 
we  have  for  the  velocity  require<l  for  support  : 

P  =  0.4  X  0.13  X  0.2469  X  >-\  but  P  =  0.927  kg.; 


hence,    r  = 


\      0.4  X  0. 


1.13  X  0.24<i» 


=  K.5  metres. 


or  19  miles  an  hour,  at  which  velocity  Uie  "  mouse  buzzard" 
is  just  able  to  sustain  himself. 

It  is  to  be  noted  further  tliat,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
smaller  are  the  birds,  the  larger  are  their  wing  surface  in  pro- 
portion. It  follows  from  this  that  small  birds  can  be  sup- 
ported at  less  speed  of  flight  tlian  larger  birds.  I  give  calcu- 
lations for  two  extreme  cases. 

A  bouse  swallow,  with  a  weight  of  16.4  grammes  (0.036  lbs.) 
and  an  area  of  113  aq.  centimetres  (0.121  sq.  ft.),  would  need 
under  the  same  conditions  as  above  stated  for  the  "  mouse- 
buzzard"  a  speetl  of  but  5^  metres  per  second  (11.7  miles  an 
hour)  for  supjiort  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  heavy  bird, 
like  the  albatross,  which  weighed  12.7  kilogrammes  (28  lbs.) 
and  measured  1.78  kq.  metres  (19.15  sq.  ft.)  of  supporting  sur- 
face, requires  more  than  twice  the  above  velocity,  or  11.7 
metres  per  second  ;  say,  26  miles  per  hour.* 

Now.  these  calculated  velocities  are  very  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  bird  velocities  already  given  as  the  result  of 
observations.  The  discrepancy  cannot  be  bridged  over  even 
by  doubling  the  aliove  computed  speeds,  and  I  therefore  agree 
with  the  watchman  on  the  parapet  of  the  Heligoland  bird 
rest,  when  he  says  that  some  other  power  besides  the  muscu- 
lar force  of  the  birds  must  be  acting,  if  it  prove  quite  true 
that  the  real  velocities  of  bird  flight  are  not  a  paltry  84  —  5J, 
or  12  metres  jier  second  (19.12,  or  26  miles  per  hour),  but  are 
more  than  1<K»  metres  per  second,  or  223  miles  an  hour. 

liut  I  disagree  with  him. in  his  opinion  that  these  high 
velocities  arc  accounted  for  by  the  decreased  density  of  the 
higher  strata  of  air  in  which  the  migration  of  birds  usually 
takes  place  +  He  says,  on  page  75  of  his  book  :  "  In  treating 
of  the  height  at  which  birds  fly  when  migrating,  the  fact  has 
l)een  explained  more  in  detail  that  birds  alone,  among  warm- 
blooded animals,  are  provided  with  a  respiratorv  apparatus 
which  enables  them  to  remain  a  long  time  in  thin  strata  of 
air,  containing  but  little  oxj'gen.  even  as  high  up  as  40,000  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  that  they  are  equipped  with  a  very  com- 
plete system  of  air  sacs,  which  they  are  able  to  fill  or  to  empty 
at  will.  Those  organs  have  no  use  at  all  apparent  in  the 
cverj'-dav  life  of  the  bird  ;  still  they  must  serve  some  pur- 
pose. This  purpose  may  be  solely  in  .making  possible  these 
truly  wonderful  migratory  flights  ;  wonderful  in  the  great 
height  and  speed  at  which  they  are  carried  out.  If  the  birds 
during  their  fall  and  spring  migrations  were  limited  to  the 
same  lower  air  strata  in  which  they  move  during  the  rest  of 
the  year,  many  of  them  would  be  hindered  from  carrying  out 
their  journeys  in  consequence  of  storms.  For  this  reason 
they  rise  to  greater  heights,  which  are  usually  less  subject  to 


*  I'hese  velocitifs  are  prol>ably  underestimated  :  first,  because  the  lectorcr 
lias  made  no  acconm  of^  the  difference  in  the  shape  of  wings  of  Tarious 
birds,  that  of  the  swallow  l>eing  notably  flat  inaction,  and  second,  because  he 
has  applied  to  tlie  irhnl'  surface,  part  of  which  is  convex,  the  coefficients 
oblaini-d  by  Lilienthal  upon  concave  arched  wings  alone.  These  consider- 
ations, witii  the  further  point  that  the  borizontaj  position  may  not  t)e  that 
of  minimum  work,  may  increase  the  computed  speed  by  .iO  per  cent.,  bnt 
this  in  no  way  iavalidates  the  sabsequent  argnment  of  the  lecturer. 

t  Marey,  in  "  Le  Vol  des  Oiseani,*^  page  88,  quotes  the  following  veloci- 
ties as  given  by  Jackson  : 

.•>'  Quail,  38  miles  per  bonr;  - ,'. 

--  .     :•  Pigeon,  60    "       "      " 

.  !      ,    ,  Fatcon,  68    '"        "      " 

■,■.'     •■  •  Eagle,  m    "       "      "  '.  -; 

.'■}■  Swallow,  150    "       "      "•  ■    . 

.  =    '    ;  ■  Martin,  aoo    "        "      "  .>•       ■ 

''*■-  ■'.'"'        .  "'■**'-..•.. 

TlieiW  are  presnmably  near  the  surface  of  the  eartii..  _.      - 
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violent  chaDgiM  ia  tlie  diruction  »ud  turmoil  of  the  wind. 
They  also  reach  heights  tit  which  the  decreased  rcsistuiice  of 
the  lighter  uir  makes  (wssibie  their  remarkable  increase  in 
speed,  which  yet  couiiteracts  the  tendency  to  fall,  as  ii  very 
Hiight  raising  of  the  forward  edge  of  the  wing  restores  the 
retiuired  support. 

"  Through  these  «i)nsidcrations,  the  proven  s|X'ed  of  migra- 
tory flight  is  not  only  more  easily  unilerstofKl,  hut  its  existence 
may  even  be  consi<ler«l  as  demonstrated  " 

I  must  emphatically  contradict  this  view.  All  the  more  as 
it  has  iHjen  adopted  by  others.  Thus  \V.  Uerdrow  {PrumitlienK, 
1894,  page  229)  not  only  agrees  with  (Jiitke,  but  even  goes 
further  and  says  :  '■  In  this  way— /.<.,  by  Hying  at  great 
heights,  according  to  the  wonderful  laws  of  air  resistances, 
the  work  necessary  may  easily  dindnish  to  one-tenth  or  even 
one-twentieth  of  that  necessary  at  the  surface  of  the  earth." 

Now,  in  the  tirsl  place,  it  is  not  proven  that  migrating  birds 
really  do  tly  at  such  enormous  heights  as  40,tl(K)  ft.  above 
the  sea.*  Giilke.  it  is  true,  cstimutes  it  at  this  height,  but  we 
should  consider  two  things  :  1.  An  estim.-itc  is  not  a  measure- 
lucnt,  and  such  measurement  is  most  ditlicult  even  when  near 
the  earth  in  transparent  air  ;  and  2.  The  mere  vanishing  of 
the  bird  to  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  no  proof  against  nds- 
takes,  as  we  may  ex|)ect  ditTerenccs  to  intervene  in  the  mois- 
ture, and  therefore  in  the  transparency  of  the  different  strala. 

Hut  even  granting  that  the  birds  are  able  to  Hy  at  these 
enormous  heights,  still  "the  wonderful  laws  of  air  resist- 
ances" actually  prove  that  the  difference  in  the  densit}'  of  the 
air  is  not  sutlicient  to  account  for  the  great  speeds  in  question. 
'I'lie  simple  consideration  that  the  thin  up|>er  air  niu.st  still 
carry  the  tntire  inight  of  the  bird,  readily  shows  that  the 
work  done  by  the  creature  cannot  be  much  less  than  that  in 
dens<'r  strata. 

[,et  us  consider  this  theoretically.  The  work  we  assume  to 
be  the  same  in  both  cases,  hence 

n  h  '    ■- 

•-'     .  .'/  !/ 

This  is  the  law  fur  any  resisting  medium. 

A  in  metres  kilogrammes  de|>end8  upon  the  coefllcient  ". 
which  is  a  function  of  the  form  and  sharpness  of  the  (lying 
bo<ly,  but  not  of  the  density  of  the  air.  and  whi<-li  may  there- 
fore l>e  left  out  of  the  above  e<|ualion. 

//and  />  are  the  weight  of  a  cubic  metre  of  air  in  the  denser 
and  in  the  thinner  strata  respectively. 

/'is  also  a  constant  for  the  .same  bird  :  its  surface.    " ' 

Tand  c  enter  into  the  equation  in  the  third  power. 

//  is  the  usual  coefllcient  of  gravity. 

From  the  alwve  equation  we  have  : 
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Br^  =  b  V 
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or,  to  put  it  in  words,  the  velocity  in  the  thin  stratum  is  to 
the  velo<ity  in  the  thick  stratum  as  the  cube  root  of  the  ratio 
between  the  respective  densities  is  to  unity. 

For  instance,  assume  a  height  of  20,(MK)  ft  ,  or  6,0(16  metres 
(about  the  height  of  Chimborazo) ;  then  the  air  pressure, 
ei|uivalent  to  363  2  millimetres  of  mercury,  gives  l>  —  0  5968 
kilometres  per  cubic  metre,  if  we  suppose  the  temperature 
— 10°  C.  with  50  per  cent,  moisture.  At  sea-level  //  =  1.2it36 
kilometres  per  cubic  metre,  barometer  =  76(t  millimetres  : 
lience  we  have 


t 
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80  that  if  a  bird  can  flv  100  kilometres  jkt  hour  in  the  lower 
and  denser  air,  it  will  cover  129  kilometres  per  hour  at  the 
upper  level,  assuming  that  the  work  done  is  the  same. 

If  we  assume,  with  Gatke,  a  bird  flying  at  a  height  of  40, (MM) 
ft.— that  is,  12,192  metres  above  sea  level— Uie  barometer  at 
that  height  would  stand  at  141.6  millimetre,  and  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  metre  of  air  would  only  be  0.365  kilogrammes.  In 
this  case  the  same  formula  gives  V  —  1.6962  /■— that  is.  Ilie 
bird  would  fly  about  170  kilometres  per  hour  instead  of  1<K» 
kilometres  at  sea-level. 

From  these  figures  it  follows  that  the  decreasetl  density  of 
the  air  does  not  explain  the  great  speed  obtained  in  the  migra- 
tory flight  of  birds,  nor  the  small  amount  of  work  which 
seems  to  be  expended  by  them  ;  so  we  must  swk  for  some 
other  cause. 

*  The  height  of  inI(;ratorr  fllKlit  la  uiaally  eitimated  ut  one  or  two  mile* 

liy  naturallstf.  The  condiir  s<iari«  ix-rfectl)'  well  Hi  a  lieigtit  of  two  mllen 
above  the  s«a  in  the  Andes. 


.Now  there  is  another  factor  widch  accounts  for  these  spM^ls 
— namely,  the  wind. 

liUtke  himsi^'lf  remarks  (page  90)  that  "  birds  during  tluir 
semi-annuul  ndgtations  prefer  to  start  in  an  easterly  tunl 
siuthea.slerlv  wind,  even  when  gentle."  lie  also  quotes  an 
observer  iu  England.  .John  C  )rdeaux.  to  the  effect  that  on  ilic 
east  cost  of  Scotland,  opp  isite  to  the  island  of  Hcligolan  I, 
the  birds  appear  in  large  numbers  when  the  winds  are  eastt  i  iy 
and  soutlieasterly  ;  while  but  few  birds  arrive  with  the  c(  u- 
trary  winds  ;  and  that  in  the  latter  ca.se  these  few  birds  pm'i 
ably  flew  very  high. 

Reasoning  from  this  fact,  determined  by  both  observer-, 
and  from  the  further  fact  that  if  the  bird  be  travelling  in  tlic 
same  direction  as  the  wind,  it  must  have  an  additional  sj^'cil 
of  its  own  in  order  to  obtain  supp  )rt,  inasmuch  as  this  is  di - 
rived  front  a  current  pas.sing  its  wings  from  front  to  back,  it 
seems  clear  that  if  the  wind  l)e  blowing  at  the  rate  of  I" 
metres  per  second  (S9  miles  an  hour),  and  the  bird  is  rowin:; 
at  the  rate  of  10  metres  a  second  (22  miles  an  hour)  in  the 
same  direction,  it  will  actually  travel  50  metres  per  second,  (ir 
1 1 1  miles  per  hour. 

It  now  l)ecomes  a  ({Mestion  whether  the  wind  can  reach  sucli 
great  velocities  as  are  here  assumed.  Upon  this  point  the  oli 
servations  of  wind  velocities  made  at  the  Eiffel  Tower  leave 
little  doubt,  as  the  speed  is  found  to  increase  with  the  alti- 
tude, and  on  December  20,  1893,  a  velocity  of  44  metres  |kt 
second  (98  miles  an  hoar)  was  observed  at  the  top. 

Aeronauts  have  measured  velocities  of  even  52  meties  inr 
second  (116  miles  an  hour),*  and  have  generally  stated  thiii 
the  higher  up  they  went  the  faster  they  travelled,  so  that  wi' 
may  assume  as  reasonablj-  certain  that  at  high  altitudes 
(though  we  do  not  mean  by  this  heights  of  20,000  ft.  to  40,0<mi 
ft.  above  the  sea)  great  velocities  ilo  fre.iuently  occur. 

As  we  know  by  the  valuable  observations  of  (i&tke  thai 
birds  are  gifted  with  a  very  delicate  premonitiou  of  changes 
In  the  weather,  and  further,  that  they  fre(|uently  po.stpone 
their  departure,f  we  may  conclude  that  they  are  .simply  wait 
ing  for  the  right  weather  for  their  journey,  and  that  thev 
select  the  strata  of  air  which  move  with  the  greatest  velocit\ 
in  approximately  the  right  direction,  in  order  to  reach  the 
end  of  their  voyage  in  the  ({uickest  and  surest  way. 

Inasmuch  as  the  real  speed  of  various  birds  is  very  hard  to 
measure  and  vcrj'  little  known,  .save  for  carrier  pigeons, 
whose  velocity  in  still  air  is  about  60  miles  an  hour,  we  can 
not  now  say  what  is  the  normal  speed  of  the  migrating  birds 
which  have  been  above  mentioned  in  the  lower  strata  of  tin' 
atmosphere;  but  as  the  work  required  for  flight  grows  rap- 
idly, or  as  the  cuIkj  of  the  velocity,  we  cannot  reckon  upon 
any  material  increase  of  their  speed  obtained  by  a  greater  ex- 
penditure of  muscular  energy  in  the  upper  strala  of  air.  Still 
less  can  "  a  slight  lif;ing  of  the  uppei  alge  of  the  wing  coun- 
teract the  tendency  to  fall,"  as  Gatke  suggests.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  know  by  the  laws  of  flight  that  this  apparently 
slight  lifting  lies  heavj'  on  the  balance  in  a  long-continued 
journe}%  because  it  increases  the  work  to  be  done,  while  it 
decreases  the  speed  of  motion.  It  is  the  increased  speed, 
without  any  change  in  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  wing, 
which  not  only  prevents  sinking,  but  makes  the  flight  possible 
with  comparatively  small  expenditure  of  energy. 

All  considerations  thus  bring  us  to  (he  conclusion  that  the 
skilful  utilization  of  the  force  of  the  wind  must  be  the  only 
and  sufficient  extraneous  means  employed  b)'  the  feathcreti 
wanderer  to  achieve  the  wonderfully  fast  flights  which  havt 
l)een  observed  ;  and  even  if,  by  my  "explanations,  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  up  somewhat  the  obscurity  surrounding 
this  phenomenon,  the  |>erformaucc  still  remains,  and  will 
continue  to  remain,  a  truly  wonderful  achievement,  full  of 
promise  for  the  time  when  man  shall  learn  to  imitate  the 
birds.  . 


AN  AERIAL  YACHT. 


Hece.nt  French  newspapers  state  that  a  navigable  pleasure 
balloon  is  now  under  construction  for  Mr.  E ,  a  well- 
known  and  learned  arch:eologist  and  numisnuitologtst,  who 
proposes  to  utilize  It  for  iierial  trips  upon  pleasant  daj's  when 
there  is  little  wind. 

•  The  f<illowiiiR  artMho  PlwtMlftofa  few  iialloou  journfy«:  ' '.'/ 

1810.  (Jarnerin.  *i  ractri'i',  or  8(1  milcB  an  hour.  i,:'  \   . 

IHV).  Oreen,  in  the  ..VflMO'/.  64  metren,  or  148  milepan  hour.  .     "     '. 

18S8.  Fonvielle  and  Tisi'iindier.  :V>  leafnei.  or  105  mile«  an  hoor. 

1870.  "Gt-neral  Chanzy."  l^kiloiiittrve.  or  79  miles  an  hour. 

t  It  ia  not  anrummon  for  nilitrating  soartnf;  bird»  to  mount  high  in  Ihr 
air  hy  circllii)f.  "nd  then  to  circle  down  again  to  the  point  of  departure  ;  re- 
peating this  pomitinif  eeveral  dayi»  In  nuccccfilon.  nnill.  the  circiim»iaiice!' 
aloft  baring  apparently  become  favormlile,  they  are  off  niMjii  their  coume. 

:  ■  y\\   ;•'"■•    I .  •-  .v. 
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AND   RAILROAD  JOURNAL. 
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The  desfgns  have  been  made  by  Mr.  II.  dc  Grafflgny,  the 
ttoll  known  aeronaut,  and  are  interesting  as  indicating  the 
iHst  niotlern  practice. 

Tills  yacht  is  to  carry  two  persons,  and  to  achieve  a  speed 
of  I 'J  miles  an  hour  in  still  air.  It  is  to  be  of  elongated  shape, 
!iH  f[.  long  and  224  ft-  '"  diameter  at  the  greatest  section, 
liciii:;  thus  in  the  Tn>oportion  of  4.3.5  to  1.  In  shape  it  consists 
of  ;i  section  of  a  cone  JW  ft.  long,  with  ellipsoids  of  revolution 
;it  t'uch  end.  The  skin  consists  of  strong  cotton  oloth,  with 
iiii  ultimate  resistance  of  700  lbs.  per  lineal  foot  on  the  woof, 
vaiiiished  with  four  coats,  and  weighing  0  06  lbs.  per  square 
fiiol.  Tlie  total  surface  of  this  long  spindle  is  613  sq.  ft., 
iinii  it  is  to  contain  26,. 500  cub.  ft.  of  hydrogen  gas,  with  a 
tlii'oretical  lifting  power  of  0.074  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  There 
i<  to  l)e  the  usual  valve  at  the  top,  and  an  '  appendix"  or  re- 
lii  r  sleeve  at  the  bottom,  but  no  interior  air  bag,  as  the  trips 
iirf  to  !«  siiort. 

The  car  is  to  be  suspended  by  a  "  saddle-cloth"  fitting  the 
ii|iper  half  of  the  bnlloon  closely,  instead  of  the  ordinary  net- 
tiiij,'.  This  "saddle-cloth,"  made  of  270  so.  ft.  of  the  same 
ni.'itorial  as  the  ImlloDn,  but  not  varnished,  is  substituted  for 
tin-  purpose  of  obtaining  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  weight, 
.'iiid  of  diminishing  the  friction  of  the  air.  Its  lower  end  is 
provided  with  a  hem,  into  which  small  wooden  rods  are  in- 
s<rted.  Eyelet-holes  in  the  hem  admit  of  inserting  the  sus- 
pension cords  for  the  reducing  meshes,  the  strains  being  thus 
I'liuali/ed  upon  the  "  saddle-clolh"  through  the  rods,  and  any 
pitching  effects  due  to  movements  of  the  gas  in  the  balloon 
(lislributed  lengthways. 

The  car  consists  of  a  frame  of  wood  and  rattan,  with  woven 
« icker  panels  and  a  wooden  door.  It  is  i:i  ft.  long  and  'ii  ft. 
wide.  At  the  front  and  at  the  rear  there  is  an  extension  pole 
16  to  20  ft.  long,  securely  fastened  to  the  car,  which  thus  is 
lengthened  out  to  45  oi  50  ft.,  and  provided  with  a  sort  of 
keel.  To  this  keel  are  attached  the  36  suspension  cords  de- 
scending from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  "  saddle-cloth,"  and 
it,  moreover,  supports  the  shaft  which  actuates  the  propelling 
screw,  as  well  as  the  pivot  for  the  rudder.  Ttie  whole  system 
i-'  slii3'ed  by  diagonal  ties,  and  the  keel  is,  m')reover,  connected 
liy  lines  to  short  s(-clions  of  netting  fastened  to  the  nose  and 
n-ar  end  of  the  balloon. 

The  weights  are  to  be  approximately  as  follows  : 

lialloon.  BI3  sq.  ft 35S  IIh'. 

••addle  cloth,  270  «q.  ft 75  •• 

\  .live  and  ippcmliz 26  " 

'■ords,  tii-e,  etc 44" 

l'"lf» and  fastenings ...  53" 

(  ar 'umpletc  44" 

.Viiclior,  guide  rope,  etc 66  " 

Tcrtsl 660 lbs. 

.Vllowing  for  impurities  in  the  gas,  and  a  con8e<|iient  lifting 
power  reduced  to  0.06(»  lbs.  per  cub.  ft.,  the  balloon  can  sus 
inin  1,7.50  lbs.,  or  1,090  lbs.  more  than  its  own  weight,  which 
-urplus  ma.v  be  utilized  as  follows  : 

AiTODiim 143  Ihs. 

Passenger . 16.'>  •• 

Huliast 17H  " 

.Motor,  etc 616  '• 

1.090  ll)». 

Weiglit  of  Imlloon tjljO  •' 

Total  lift l.T.'*  •• 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  possible  weight  of  the  motor,  in- 
'luding  its  supplies  of  fuel,  etc.,  tor  a  trip  is  limited  to  616 
lbs  Inasmuch  as  the  resistance  of  the  largest  section,  of  398 
■•i|.  ft.  area,  is  estimatetl  at  77  lbs.,  at  a  speed  of  19  miles  jx'r 
liour,  it  is  calculated  that  the  energy  required  is  4  H.P.  upon 
tiie  screw-shaft,  or  H  H.P.  at  the  engine,  after  allowing  tor 
It>sse8.  This  therefore  limits  the  motor  alone  to  a  weight  ot 
about  61  lbs  per  II. I',  exerted.  This  problem  is  said  t()  have 
i'een  solved,  although,  jx-nding  the  issuance  of  some  patents, 
110  indicatijns  are  given  as  to  the  kind  of  motor  adopfed,  save 
iliatit  can  develop  10  H.P.  for  two  and  one-half  hours,  and 
rotate  a  screw  of  37  sq.  ft.  area  at  !tO  turns  per  minute. 

'I'lie  whole  apparatus  is  expccte<i  lo  l)e  completed  in  August, 
l'<9.5,  and  accounts  are  promised  of  the  results  attained  on  its 
'rial  trip.  .       .  .     , 

'■:■■■■    A  NEW  AIR  PROPELLER.       ^   S:' ;" 


A  i.ATlc  Lssue  of  the  Paris  dinth'h  states  that  the  commilti'e 
I'll  new  inventions  of  the  Frenclt  Ministry  of  War  is  looking 
"lit)  the  merits  of  a  new  form  of  aerial  propeller  for  Iwlloons. 
^vliieh  is  said  to  l>e  novel  and  effective. 

The  novelty  is  stated  to  consist  in  the  abandon ment  of  the 
-crew  principle,  which  experiment  h;is  hitherto  failed  to  im- 
provt!,  substituting  therefor  a  system  of  vanes,  both  light  and 


powerful,  which  is  claimed  to  result  in  greater  normal  air 
pressure. 

The  new  propeller  is  said  to  exert  a  thrtist  upon  the  air  of 
87  lbs.  per  II.  P.,  while  the  screw  has  hitherto  given  but  a)H>ut 
half  of  this  thrust ;  thus  reversing  the  experience  which  has 
hitherto  obtained  with  rotating  vanes,  the  latter  having  always 
been  found  decidedly  inferior  to  the  screw. 

Hvperiments  would  already  have  taken  place  at  .Meudon, 
had  not  the  inventor,  who  lives  at  Limoges,  refused  lo  com- 
municate his  plans  to  the  Ministry  of  War.  He  says  the  com- 
mission must  come  to  him  if  it  wishes  to  be  convincetl. 


AERIAL  ADVERTISING. 


Professor  Caul  Mykks,  the  well  known  aeronaut,  rcsiilcs 
near  Frankfort,  N.  Y..  on  what  he  calls  his  "  balloon  farm," 
and  here  he  collects  and  manufactures  the  apparatus  used  by 
him  in  his  ascensions,  and  also  makes  balloons  and  other  aero- 
nautical apparatus  to  order. 

Recently  the  introtluction  of  the  life-saving  balloons  for 
conveying  lines  from  wrecked  ves.scls  to  shore  caiuseil  world- 
wide notice,  and  no  later  than  last  week  Professor  M.vers  hail 
orders  for  an  outfit  from  Russia.  Now  he  has  been  giving  his 
attention  to  the  production  of  ball(x>ns  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. 

The  outfit  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  ix>rtable  hydrogen 
gas  generator  of  a  tyj)e  patented  and  in  use  bj*  Professor 
Myers  during  several  years,  in  connection  with  a  light  captive 
balloon  capable  of  raising  a  variety  of  matter  for  advertising 
purposes.  A  balloon  of  this  kind,  12  ft.  in  diameter,  was  com- 
pleted recentl.v,  and  bore  on  two  opposite  sides  the  words 
Columbia  Bicycles,  in  huge  letters  of  dark  blue,  the  colors  of 
that  'cycle.  This,  held  captive  at  a  height  of  400  ft.,  made  a 
conspicuous  mark  in  the  sky. 

The  entire  outfit  was  built  especially  for  the  Pope  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  was  shipped 
Monday  to  Asbury  Park,  X.  J.,  to  be  exhibited  there  during 
the  bicycle  parade.  A  bicycle  glittering  in  nickel  and  alumi- 
num was  to  be  suspended  from  it,  and  the  use  of  this  "  sky- 
bicycle"  will  l>e  made  regularly  in  bulletining  events  of  the 
field  as  they  occur  ;  so  that  an}'  notable  result,  world  record- 
breaking  of  prizes  captured,  may  be  almost  instantly  commu- 
nicated by  placards  to  tens  of  thousands  of  [M-ople,  widely 
spread  over  the  entire  section.  This  is  "  aerial  telegraphy," 
indeed  '  No  other  possible  way  exists  for  notifying  a  crowd 
of  the  results  of  any  speed  or  other  contest  so  tlirectly.—  i7i«« 

Ohmrver. 

.« 

VELOCITY  OF  AIR  CURRENTS. 


To  tlw  Editor  of  AuEHicKS  Enciski.ii  :  .  /.';  j  . 

Since  the  velocity^  of  air  currents  which  are  to  he  encoun- 
tered at  different  altitudes  must  be  a  subject  of  interest  and 
importance  to  all  who  may  attempt  aerial  flight,  a  8ummar>' 
of  the  measurements  made  at  the  Blue  Hill  Meteorological 
01)servatory,  near  Boston,  during  1S90  and  1891  will  perhajis 
prove  useful  to  your  readers.  Measurements  of  the  vtlocilies 
of  clouds  at  all  altitudes  we/e  made  with  specisiily  conslructetl 
theodolites  at  the  ends  of  a  1.17S  metre  l>asc-line  and  the  re- 
sults calculated  with  great  care.  The  followinc  table  shows 
the  mean  cloud  velocities  in  metres  per  second  found  lietween 
each  successive  difference  in  elevation  of  2,0(X)  metres  ; 

Me-tH  Cloud  Vbixm'itiis  in  Mcthrs  pku  Scconu  .^t  iNTEBvaLf  or  2,(iiK) 
Metrk^  Ki.kvation. 

(  ano     i.ooii 

Ileigli' ni  melrr".  -     to  to 

I  l.aw  3,0110 

Siiinnier 7.."i  8.*J 

Winter SS  14.7 

Mean S.l  II. J 

If  these  results  are  plotted  it  is  seen  tliat  the  velocity  in- 
cTeases  with  altitude,  both  summer  and  winter,  almost  along 
a  straight  line— in  other  words,  the  increase  of  velocity  with 
altitude  is  regular  and  uniform  above  200  metres.  If 'differ- 
ence in  altiluile  be  represented  by  dfi  and  difference  in  velocity 
by  dr,  then  in  summer  dt  =  dfi  x  0.0027,  and  in  winter  dt  = 
(//(  X  0.0065. 

But  since  experiments  in  aerial  navigtttion  are  at  present 
confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  following 
table  giving  the  increase  of  wind  velocity  per  100  metres 
f.itind  for  mean  ilifferenees  of  elevation  of  200  meiren  during 
the  summer  will  perhaps  prjve  of  greater  interest  : 

(  too  IKKI  Sl»  l.lltW  l,«»l  l.tOO  l,«nil  1,800  2.000  ifiW  !>,'M0  J.KHI 
Heiglll  ill  to     To     li>       to        to         to         to         to         tx>       to         to         to 

metres. .  I  <i00  SOO  l.OOll  l.^V  1,400  1,U0II  1,HU0  2.0110  i,9lkt  i.M»  i^tO  3,«N) 

mlmk^,.^     ^»'        -O'  "•'  t^-«  i«  :04 
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The  increase  of  velocity  here  (dven  Is  the  increase  in  metres 
per  snond  between  each  successive  200  metres,  and  is  found 
liv  compariaou  of  cloud  and  wind  velocities.  The  slight  de- 
crease in  velocity  found  between  1,000  and  1,400  metres  is 
proliably  caused  by  the  ascending  slower  moving  currents 
troiii  11  lower  level  by  whicli  the  cumulus  clouds  at  that  level 
ire  tormed.  The  mean  of  the  first  six  of  the  nanibers  in  this 
table  give  a  mean  rate  of  increase  of  0.28  metres  |H;r  second 
per  HH)  metres,  as  does  also  the  mean  of  the  second  six  and  the 
mean  of  all.  This  would  nialie  the  formula  for  the  rate  of 
increase  in  summer  rfe  =:  dh  X  0.0028,  which  agrees  very 
closely  with  that  previously  given  for  summer. 

'I'he  extreme  velocities  which  are  likely  to  be  encountered 
Ht  euch  altitude  are  indicated  by  the  following  meun  and  maxi- 
mum velocities  of  cloud  forms  which  float  at  different  alti- 
tudes : 


Vnn  height  in  metresi S.884 

M^iin  velocity  In  metres  ptr  w<coinl :w  5 

Max  :imm  velocity  in  metres  p«r  f>e<ond.. .     KW.ti 


33.S 

06.9 


3,856 
1.5.7 
83.0 


1.G14 
11. S 
30.8 


8.7 
18.0 


The  maximum  wind  velocity  for  five  minutes  found  in  ten 
years'  continuous  record  on  top  of  Blue  Hill,  which  is  202 
metres  above  sea-level,  and  alx)ut  0  miles  from  1  he  sea-coast, 
is  :iy.4  metres  per  second  ;  but  tliis  is  probably  at  least  20  per 
ceiu.  too  high,  since  it  is  well  known  tliat  the  anemometers 
uow  in  use  in  tlie  United  States  and  elsewliere  record  velocities 
cousiderably  too  high  when  the  wind  is  above  10  miles  an 
hour.  n.  H.  (;i.,\YTON. 


PILCHER'S  SOARING   MACHINE. 


The  engravings  which  we  give  herewith  illustrate  a  soar- 
ini:  machine  made  by  Percy  I.  Pilcher,  Esq.,  Assistant  FjCC- 
tiirer  to  the  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineering  Class 
ai  the  Glasgow  University,  and  Draftsman  in  the  shipbuild- 
ing firm  of  Messrs.  J.  &  G.  Thomson.  Clydebank.  Tlie  ma- 
eliine  was  made  to  try  to  repeat  the  very  successful  experi- 
ments made  by  Herr  Lilienthal.  of  Berlin.  It  consists  of  five 
parts — i.e.,  a  body  piece,  a  triangle,  wings,  and  a  rudder. 

The  body  piece  forms  the  centre  of  the  machine  :  on  it  the 
cvperimenter  rests  ;  the  back  lialf  of  this  is  canvased  in,  while 
a'  the  front  the  spars  project  like  two  bowsprits. 

The  triangle  is  fixed  on  to  the  body  piece  at  the  front  of 
the  machine,  and  each  side  of  it  passes  through  a  quadrant- 
.shiiped  steel  plate,  which  is  screwed  to  the  body  piece  and 
also  to  the  front  spars  of  each  wing. .     ,.... 

The  wings  are  made  of  nain-  ■■.■.'•     "-  :    . 

t-ook,  the  most  suitable  mate- 
rial to  be  had  at  a  moderate 
price.  Tlieir  shape  can  be 
clearly  seen  in  the  pictures  ; 
their  area  is  150  S(j.  ft.  Tlie 
evtreme  point  of  each  sail  is 
rjpvated  4  ft.  above  the  l)ody 
liiece,  to  the  spars  of  which 
tlieir  inner  edges  are  laced. 
The  sails  are  kept  quite  rigid 
liy  piano-wire  bracings,  which 
I  nnie  from  the  apex  of  the  tri- 
angle to  three  points  on  the 
upper  side  of  each  rib,  while 
tlie  same  number  of  wires  are 

■  Irawn  from  the  under  side  of 
'ach  rib  to  each  side  of  the 
li  ise  of  the  triangle. 

The  front  spars  of  the  sails 
I  ross  each  other  in  front  of  the 
iiiangle,  and  their  extremities 
ire  lashed  to  the  opposite  sides 
i>f  the  triangle,  while  the  inner 
'  ii;l  of  each  of  the  ribs,  whicli 

■  re  much  lighter  than  the  front 
-pars,  is  finished  with  a  small 
-leel  plate,  which  is  fastened 
'  >  me^ns  of  a  bolt  to  the  quad 
1  ant-shaped  steel  plate  on  the 
'liangle.  The  machine  is  made 
■iitirely  of  white  pine,  and  its 

I'Hal  weight,  including  sails 

itiii  rudder,  is  44  ll).«.  Mr.  Pilcher  has  perinissinn  to  practise 
'111  a  hill  at  Wallaceton  Farm.  Cardross.  This  hill  has  a  fairly 
■li-ep  slope  toward  the  prevailing  wind. 

The  first  two  days  of  practice  there  was  an  absolute  calm. 
^>  lieu  he  simply  ran  down  the  hill  with  tlie  machine,  the  air 
'  lUing  ilie  entire  weight  oil  his  feet  —/.<■..  his  own  weight  and 
il'Ht  of  the  maihine.    He  found  it  ne<rssarr  to  make  some 


slight  alterations  in  the  balance  of  the  machine,  and  also  to 
substitute  a  vertical  and  horizontal  rudder,  as  shown  in  the 
last  two  pictures,  for  the  original  one,  which  was  vertical 
only  and  much  smaller. 

On  the  third  day's  trial  there  was  a  wind  of  1-5  miles  an 
hour,  unfortunately  rather  puffy,  blowing  up  the  hill  from 
which  Mr.  Pilcher  experiments. 

Having  rigged  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  he  cautiously  and  with 
some  difficulty  proceeded  up  the  hill  backward,  the  wind  tak- 
ing all  the  weight  of  the  machine  ;  then,  slightly  elevating  the 
front  edge  of  his  wings,  he  was  taken  up  4  ft.  into  the  air,  and 
remained  there  poised  for  ten  seconds,  when,  throwing  his 
weight  slightly  forward,  lie  oame  down  on  exactly  the  same 
spot  as  he  went  up  from. 

Afterward  he  ran  down  the  hill  several  limes,  taking,  with- 
out any  effort,  leaps  of  up  to  <»0  ft.  in  length  at  about  2  to 
3  ft.  from  the  ground.  Being  caught  by  a  side  puff,  the 
machine  was  blown  over,  and  the  front  starlxtard  spar  was 
too  much  broken  to  mend  on  the  field.  The  following  week 
Mr.  Pilcher  repeated  these  experiments  with  much  the  same 
success,  but  again  broke  one  of  the  spars.  He  attributes  these 
accidents  to  the  fact  of  his  wings  being  so  much  elevated  at 
the  points  that  a  puff  of  wind  frbm  the  side  can  get  under 
one  wing  and  raise  it  while  the  other  is  sheltered.  Tliere- 
fore,  before  mending  the  machine  descrilK;d  above,  he  has  de- 
termined to  build  another  on  the  same  principles,  but  of  en- 
tirely different  structure,  and  with  the  wings  very  much  less 
elevated.  With  this  machine  he  hopes  to  obtain  better  results. 
The  machine  weighs  slightly  more,  but  has  a  correspondingly 
larger  sail  area.  This  machine  Mr.  Pilcher  hopes  will  be 
re«5y  for  trial  in  a  few  weeks. 


AERONAUTICAL   NOTES. 


Observatory  Balloons. — At  the  recent  races  between  the 
sloop  yachts  Vigilant  and  Deferuiir,  Professor  Carl  Myers  man- 
aged a  captive  balloon  for  the  New  York  Erening  World,  in 
the  car  of  which  a  reporter  was  stationed  to  telegraph  tlie 
positions  and  manoeuvres  of  the  boats  to  the  office  of  the 
paper.  With  the  exception  of  a  trifling  difficulty  on  the  part 
of  the  rcpc^er  in  properly  focusing  his  glasses,  the  scheme 
was  eminently  successful,  and  will  probably  be  repeated  at 
the  races  of  the  present  month. 

A  WRiTEH  in  the  Btutsefu  Bnuieitting  has  some  ideas  in  re- 
gard to  the  method  of  propelling  the  airships  of  the  future, 
which  have  a  certain  interest,  although  they  are  not  altogether 


PILCHERS  SOARING  MACHINE  FOLDED  FOR  TRANSPORTATION. 


new.  Hegarding  as  necessary  conditions  of  tiight  through 
the  air  the  employment  of  sustaining  planes,  and  of  some 
propelling  force,  he  says  that,  instead  of  the  revolving  helix 
commonly  used,  it  would  l>e.  in  many  respects,  advantageous 
to  employ  a  .simple  jet  of  air  to  produce  the  reaction  necessary 
for  driving  the  ciaft  in  any  desired  direction.  The  water-jet 
has  already  lieen  applied  to  the  propulsion  of  steamers,  with 
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il.    iiicivtisc  ()(  velocity  licre  trivoti  i>;  tlic  incrcavi'  in  nu'trcs 

|K.T -■  '  !»ii*l  lutwfcii  »';ich  siKces-ive  tiiHl  metres.  Hiiil  is  fiuiini 

liv  I  .'ii|)arisnii  of  eioud  iiml  wind  veloeities.     Tln'  sl:i:lit  th-- 

in   veioiity   louiid   l»etwi'eii    l.OOii  ;iiul   I,4i"i  iiietn^  i-^ 

i)ly  Ciiiised   t>y   the  iiscendinj;   slower   iiioviiii.''  <urrents 

I  lower  level  i)y  wliieli  the  ciiinuliis  clitiuls  at  tliiit  level 

lined.      I'lie  iiieuii  of  the  iirst  !-i.\  <,f  ihe  n'lintiers  in  this 

L-ive  a  nifiin  r:ite  of  increase  of  O.'J'*  metres  per  sicoinl 

"I  metres,  11s  does  also  llu'  mean  of  the  second  >ix  :iiid  the 

of  all.     This  woiiM  nniUe  the  foinmla  for  the.  rate  of 

i-c  in   Mimmer  </'■         ./,'/    x   o.iKi'."'^,   whiih  agrei'^  very 

\  with  tli.it  iireviiiusly  jriveii  for  summer. 

I  II'  extreme  velocities  which  are  likely  to  lie  encounlered 

:ii '" .'  h  altitude  are  indicated  liy  the  followini:  inciii  and  tn.i.vi- 

nil;   1  velocities  of  <'l"Ud  forms  which  tloat  at  dilTereiit  alli- 

M'      ;iri:,'lit  ill  ijieiii'> 

V.        .'i.'x  ity  ill  iin'm-  j)ti  -. .  ond  

M  ■     mill  >c'U»riiy  in  ijifto':*  jwr  »?'"inl. 

liie  ntaxiiiiuiii  wind  velocity  for  live  minutes  found  in  ten 
\'  r»  fontiiiiKiiis  record  on  top  of  liliii-  Hill,  which  is  ■JU'.J 
li.irii"^  uhove  .sea  level,  and  aluiiit  •>  miles  floiii  llu-  sea  coast. 
i-  ;.'J  metres  \n-r  second  ;  but  ihis  is  ]irolinlily  at  Ii'.'ist  ",'11  per 
"  100  JiiiTli.  since  il  is  well  known  llial  lite  anemometir^ 
L>  ''  in  use  in  llie  I  idled  Sl.-ilis  and  elvewheic  iccorri  velocities 
1'    -i.ii-rahly  loo  lii;;h   when   Ihi    wind  is  .'ilxtve   10  iniles  an 
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•11:  ciiirravings  which  wo  give  herewith  ilUistrate  a  suar- 

.  machine  made  liy  Percy  1.  I'ilcher.  Ksq.,  .Assistant  Lee 
'  rtDtlie  Nav;d  .\rchilecture  and  Marine  Kngiiioerinir  Class 
,'  lie  (ilasgow  I'liiversity.  and  Draltsnian  in  the  shiplmild- 
;:.    linn  of  Messrs.  J.  A   I!,  'riionison.  I'lydeliank      The  ina- 

.F'l'.  was  made  to  try  to  repe;it  the  very  successful  expi-ri- 
1' Ills  iimde  liy  llerr  I.ilieiilhal.  of  ISerlin.  It  eonststs  (»f  live 
■Its— /.-  ,  a  liody  pi<'ce,  a  triaiiirle.  w  iiij;s.  and  a  rudder. 

I  lie  hody  iiie<-e  furnis  the  centre  of  the  niaihinv  ;  <in  it  the 
. I  "Tiineiiter  rests  ;  the  hack  lialf  of  tlii-.  is  eanvased  in.  while 

'he  front  the  spars  project  like  two  Wiw.-prils. 

llie  trianjile  is  li\ed  on  to  the  body  l)iece  at  the  front  of 
i  '    Juachino.  and  eaeli  side  of  il  passes  througli  a  ijuadrant- 

i]>ed  steel  plate,  wliicli  is  screwed  to  tlie  body  piece  and 
>  to  the  front  sjiars  of  each  wing.  -  ~ 

riic  Willis  are  made  of  nain- 
'  k.  the  most  suitable  mate- 

:)  to  be  liad  at  a  nnxlerate 
'  '  e.      Their    shaiH-   »-an    In- 

■  irly -swn  in  the    picinres  ; 

'  ir  area  is   l."iOsi|    ft.     The 

:ienie  point  of  each  sail  is 

'  vrited   I  ft.  above  th<'  body 

ce.  to  the  spars  of  which 
'"ir    inner    edu'es    are    laced. 

•i'-  sails  ;ire  kejit  i|uite  ii;;id 
'    liiano-wire  braciiiirs.  which 

me  from  the  ajx'x  of  the  tri- 

-'le  to  three    points    on    the 

per  side  of  each  rib,  while 
"'  sanie  number  of  wirc>;  are 

iwn  from  the  under  side  of 

•Il   rib  to  each   side    ol    the 

-e  of  the  triangle. 

riie  front  spars  of  the  sail- 

iss  each  other  ill  front  of  the 

'ingle,  and  their  e.vtrciiiitii  s 
<■■  lashed  to  the  opposite  side- 
'  the  triaiiLile.  while  the  itiiier 

I  of  each  of  the  ribs,  wbicli 

'  nuich  lighter  than  the  front 
'  irs,  is  tinishrd  wilh  a  small 
'el  plate,  which  is  faslciiiil 
'  ineansofa  bolttoihe  i|Uad 

'i1sh:iped  steel   plate  on  Ihi 

iii;.'le.  The  micliinc  is  made 
i  'iiely  of  white  idne.  and  its 
':il    Weiiiht.    ilicliidill^'    vails 

'  I  rudder,  i^  11  lbs  Mr.  I'ilchi  r  has  pcnnivsioii  to  |>ra<  lise 
•  a  hill  al  Walliciton  I''.ir!ii.  Caidro^-..  'flcs  hill  has  a  fairly 
-•<  p  slope  low.iid  the  pri'^ .liliiig  wind. 

The  tir>t  two  day^  nf  prtictiie  there  was  an  absoIiUc  calm. 
lien  he  simply  ran  down  tin  hill  wilh  the  tiiachiiic.  the  air 
•l.iiig  till-  eiiliie  weiL'lit  olf  lii .  fell      /  ...  his  own  wei'.;lil  and 

'  "'    <'f    the    111  11  llilli'         Mr    fi.lU"!    il     tl''Ci'S--Ml  V    In    111  iKe    '-.vnie 


slight  alti  rations  in  the  b.danee  tif  the  niacliine.  and  also  to 
■iub.stilute  a  vertical  and  liori/onlal  rudder,  as  shown  in  thi- 
last  two  pictures,  for  tin  i>rii;inal  one,  wjjich  was  vertical 
only  and  much  smaller. 

l")n  the  third  days  tilul  tin  re  u  a~  ti  wind  of  1.%  mile- an 
hour,  uiifortiaiaiely  r.-itln-r  I'ufty,  blowing  u|<  the  liill  from 
which  Mr.  IMlclur  exp(>iiiiuiits. 

llaviiiu  riL':;ed  at  the  toot  of  the  hill,  he  cautiously  and  w  iih 
.>-onie  diliiciilly  proei'eded  up  the  hill  liaOkward,  the -wind  tak- 
ing all  the  Weiirlit  0I  the  inacliine  ;  then,  sli<;litly  clevalmg  the 
front  edi:e  of  Ids  witiLTs  lie  was  taken  up  4  tt.  into  the  air,  and 
remained  there  poised  tor  ten  ..seconds,  when,  throwing  InV 
weight  sli;;litly  foruurd.  he  came  down  on  ex.iclly  tjie  same 
spot  as  he  wt  lit  itp  from. 

Atterwaid  he  ran  dowii  llie  hill  Several  times,  t.diiiii;.  with- 
out any  elTort,  leap-  ol  ii|i  to  liO  ft.  in  leHi;t1i  at  alioiit  •,'  to 
;!  ft.  tidin  the  'jrouiHl.  IJein^  cau::ht  by  a  side  pulT.  the 
maehine  wa>  blown  over,  and  I'm-  front  slarlK>ard  ,-t''i''  ^*  as 
too  much  broken  to  mend  on  tin-  lield.  Tin'  followini;  week 
Mr.  I'ili  iter  re|«aled  tlie>e  experiiiieuts  wilji  miieh  the  same 
siiei^ess.  but  aL'aiii  br"ke<ineof  the  -pars,  lie  attributes  Ihi.-e 
ac<^ideiits  to  tin-  l:iet  of  hi-  wiiii's  lieitii;  .stMuiich  elevated  :il 
the  points  that  a  pull  ot  wind  Iroui  tlie  side  can  get  under 
one  wini;  and  raise  it  while  tiie  other  is  sheltered.  There- 
Ion-,  before  mending.:  the  machini'  de-cribed  above,  he  lia-  de- 
termined to  build  anotlu  r  on  the  s.inie  principles,  but  of  en 
tirely  dilTerent  structure,  ind  with  the  win^s  very  niucti  less 
elevated.  With  this  machine  he  Iiojk-s  lool'tain  U'tter  results. 
The  machine  weighs  slii:htly  more.  Imt  has  a  corres|>ondingly 
larger  sail  area.  Thi-  maehine  .\|r  I'ilcher  lio})PS  will  li- 
ready  for  trial  in  a  lew  weeks. 

_ -  ..      .^ 

AERONAUTICAL   NOTES 


Observatory  Balloons.  — At  ihe  roent  races  U'tween  tlie 
sliHip  yachts  \'iiu'iii,t  and  Ihfi i,tl,r.  I*rofe-sor('arl  Myers nian- 
a^'ed  a  <-aptive  balloon  for  the  New  York  E'lniufi  \V"i!'l.  in 
the  ear  tif  which  a  reporter  Was  stationed  to  tele;?rai>li  the 
positions  and  inanceuvres  of  the  boats  to  the  ollice  of  the 
jiaper.  M  ilh  the  exception  ol  a  tritlin;:  dilliculty  oti  the  pari 
ot  tlie  rejic^er  in  pro|ierly  focusing  his  glas.ses,  ihe  sihtme 
w.is  eminently  successful,  iind  will  proliaUly  l«-  re|)*'aled  at 
lh<^  races  of  the  prisent  month. 

A  WHiTKl!  in  the  D.iilr.J,,  /.'.<."c< /Y '//.// lias  Miiue  idiMs  ill  re- 
gard to  the  method  of  propelling  the  air  ships  ol  the  future, 
which  have  a  certain  interest,  although  tliey  are  not  altogether 


I'll.l  lll-:i{-S  S(KVI!I\G   M.^<^JHNK  >id,I^KI>  KUtt  TI{.\X.''l>oft'rAT10N. 


new.  Ketiardiif.'  as  necesNiry  conditions  <if  llight  through 
Ihe  air  tlie  employnteiil  of  sust;dnin'j  lO.ines.  am!  <if  sonie 
l'iopellin'.i  tone,  he  -iays  tliat.  in-lead  of  tbe  levoh  in:r  helix 
(ainimoiilv  used,  it  would  be.  in  many  ies|H-cts.  advanta^(>oiis 
to  employ  ;i  simple  jei  of  air  to  pToilucc  the  n  action  iieci— arv 
for  drivini;  iheciafi  in  any  ile-ired  direciion.  The  w.-iter  jet 
hH':  alreailv  l«-cn  applidl  to  Ihe  propulsion  of  -leamers.  witb 
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rather  indifferent  success  ;  but  he  points  out  that,  for  sailing 
through  the  air,  a  jet  which  could  t)e  directed  to  any  quarter, 
at  pleasure,  by  simply  turning  a  valve,  would  have  great  ad- 
vantages, as  no  other  steering  mechanism  would  l)e  rer|uire<l  : 
and  the  rotary  fan  for  producing  the  blast  would  be  a  very 
compact  atTai'r  in  comparison  with  the  helical  propellers  usctf, 
for  example,  in  the  Maxim  Hying  machine. 

New  Flying  Machine.— A  son  of  Major  Pope,  an  army 
surgeon  in  California,  has  been  constructing  a  tiying  machine 
which  he  proposes  to  try  on  Angel  Island — a  very  appropriate 
place  to  try  such  a  machine.  A  California  paper  reports  that 
"  the  young  inventor  recently  took  his  machine  to  the  heights 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island  in  order  to  have  plenty  of  room 
and  a  fresh  breeze. 

"  He  felt  sure  that  he  was  on  the  right  track  of  success,  so 
far  as  the  principle  and  the  sciontitic  basis  wore  concerned, 
but  he  was  a  little  in  doubt  about  his  handiwork  and  mechan- 
ical skill.  Perhaps  the  canvan  and  bamboo  ro<is  and  cords 
would  stand  tlie  strain  of  his  KiO  lbs.  against  a  strung  breeze  ; 
perhaps  not. 

"  After  taking  his  ]>os<ition  within  the  framework,  he  turned 
his  face  and  the  front  ot  the  machine  toward  the  west.  (Jently 
he  tipped  the  wings  so  as  to  catch  the  wind,  as  does  the  kite. 
Then  he  took  a  few  steps  forward  and— left  the  earth. 

"  Slowly  he  arose,  like  a  seagull  from  the  crest  of  a  wave. 
But  before  he  had  soared  more  than  3  ft.  from  the  ground 
there  came  a  sudden  collapse.  An  important  brace  in  the 
light  frame  gave  way  under  the  strain,  and  one  of  the  guide- 
cords  snapped  in  twain. 

"  Down  came  the  machine  and  the  inventor  ;  but  his  hopes 
still  soared  aloft.  If  he  could  not  tly  higher  or  farther  just 
then,  he  had  Hown  cnougli  to  convince  himself  and  his  friends 
that  his  work  had  not  been  in  vain." 

Mr.  Pope,  it  is  said,  is  only  nineteen  years  old,  and  has 
built  his  machine  in  leisure  moments,  and  it  has  many  de- 
fects. He  proposed  to  repair  the  damage,  make  it  stronger, 
and  he  sa}'8  he  will  tly.     Success  to  him. 

French  Pigeon  Flying.  —The  European  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  recently  gave  an  account  of  the  Hying  of  very 
large  numbers  of  pigeons  in  Frame.  "The  course,"  that 
paper  says,  was  organized  bv  the  Pi  tit  Journal,  and  was  in- 
tended to  show  the  vitality  of  the  pigeon  breeding  industry  in 
that  country.  No  less  than  0(),<K)0  of  pigeons,  it  is  said,  were 
let  loose  on  the  open  ground  l>etweeu  the  Pont  d'lena  and  the 
Moulineaux  Uailway.  The  tirst  start  took  place  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  President  of  the  liepublic  was 
present,  and  congratulated  the  pigeon  breeders  in  France  on 
the  success  of  their  efforts,  which  were  of  such  importance  to 
the  defence  of  the  country. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  President's  speech  5,()00  pigeons, 
belonging  to  the  Northwest,  the  West,  and  the  Central  regions, 
were  released.  The  'V'»/y)  d'leil  was  extremely  picturesfpie, 
tlie  thousands  of  birds  whirling  round  for  .some  minutes  in 
wide  circles  before  streaming  off  in  long  columns  toward  their 
destinations. 

Seventeen  departures  took  place,  the  hist  \w\ug  at  half  past 
ten. 

Explosive  Aerial  Navigation.  —  Dr.  Kduiii  Pyiulion,  of 
Chicago,  proposes  to  use  high  explosives  an  the  motive 
power  for  aeroplane  dying  machines.  The  aerial  machine  is 
to  be  pushed  forward  by  succes.sive  explosions  of  small  quan- 
tities of  dynamite.  For  work  of  this  kind  it  is  said  it  becomes 
simply  a  matter  of  "  dosage,"  and  af  er  the  exact  power  re- 
(juired  is  siscertained,  it  can  be  secured  readilv  by  regulating 
tiic  quantity  or  charge  of  the  agent  employed  on  any  given 
occasion.  When  exploded  from  the  rear  of  a  moving  body, 
the  shock  of  any  given  charge  must  l)e  mo«iilied  in  ratio  to 
the  speed  with  which  the  body  is  moving,  and  further  care 
l)c  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  charge  used.  He  tliinks  that 
with  a  ship  about  double  the  size  of  that  now  being  con- 
structed by  Maxim,  after  a  full  speed  of  20()  miles  |>er  hour 
has  been  attained,  it  can  lie  kept  up  by  the  explosion  every 
five  seconds  of  a  pair  of  60  \te.t  cent,  nitro-gelatine  cartridges, 
each  weighing  two  ounces  I  No,  thank  you,  doctor,  we  don't 
want  to  go  on  your  first  trip,  while  you  are  diagnosing  the 
"dosage"  of  dynamite  and  nilro-gelatiii  "up  in  a  tiding 
machine."— Editor  Aerox.m-tics. 

To  the  North  Pole  by  Balloon. — The  daily  (lapers  have 
recently  had  numerous  accounts  of  Mr.  Andree's  project  for 
reaching  the  North  Pole  by  means  of  a  balloon.  The  follow- 
ing letter  from  a  correspondent  in  Sweden  gives  some  definiie 
information  with  reference  to  the  actual  progress  which  the 
scheme  has  made  : 

T'l  till  Kditor  of'Ywv.  Amkuhxn  EN(iiNKi;ii ; 
All  the  money— UJO.tMKI  krouers— ncetlnl  by  Mr.  .\ndree  for 


his  proposed  North  Pole  expedition  has  been  subscribed,  ;iiiil 
he  is  now  busy  making  ready  to  carry  out  his  great  scheme. 
The  subscriptions  were  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Nobel  (tti«irrc«t  oil  magnate) 6.">,00ii  ki 

KliigOwar     .W.OUQ 

Mr.  0»c»r  Dick»on,  Gotlienbiiri; .^1,000' 

A  gentleman  who  wijihe*  to  be  unknown 5,00(1  ■ 

Sum  total 140.0)10  kr 

A  later  number  of  the  French  paper,  //Ill'mtriitiitu,  givc« 
the  likeness  of  Andree  and  three  pictures  of  his  proposed  !  ,il 
loon,  with  draw-lines  and  sail.  With  the  illustrations  i-.  ;, 
text  particularly-  remarkable,  as  it  was  written  by  the  o!. . 
brated  aeronaut,  who  is  now  over  seventy  years  old,  .M.  ilc 
Fonvielle,  who  has  for  many  years  been  recognizetl  among 
men  of  science,  and  who.  together  with  the  well-known  Gastoii 
Tissandier,  undertook  a  number  of  balloon  voyages.  It  will 
also  be  rememl)ered  how  he,  during  the  late  Franco-Gerni:iii 
War.  while  Paris  was  all  snrrounde<l  by  the  enemy,  asceiuli  il 
in  his  balloon  from  the  city,  and  successfully  got  around  tli 
whole  (Jerman  army. 

M.  de  Fonvielle  expresses  himself  in  the  most  sympatlu  '  ii 
manner  with  regard  to  the  Andree  North  Pole  expetlition,  "•. 
which  he  also  gives  a  detailed  description.  He  thereafiir 
contradicts  tlie  opinion  expressed  by  M.  Faye  in  the  Frein  li 
Academy  of  Science — the  latter  meaning  that  it  would  Ipc 
almost  impossible  for  the  expedition,  if  it  once  reaches  iln 
North  Pole,  to  get  away  from  there.  M.  de  Fonvielle  replii  s 
that  every  expe<lition  toward  the  Pole  is,  of  course,  combiiinl 
with  great  risk  :  but  if  the  members  of  the  expedition  will  tioi 
make  the  stay  at  the  Pole  too  long,  they  will  be  sure  to  have 
a  sjife  return.  -M.  de  Fonvielle  finally  makes  a  compari>ciii 
between  tlie  Andrie  prospect  and  the  late  Nansen  expedilimi 
and  says  that  if  Nansen  had  offered  him  a  place  on  his  Frnin, . 
he  would  have  declined  the  offer  without  hesitation  ;  whereas 
ills  answer  woulil  l>e  somewhat  different  were  Andrie  to  givo 
him  a  chance  in  his  balloon.  Caki.  (i.  Lidbkck. 


TRANSIT  IN  AIR. 


To  the  Kdifor  ofVm:  Amkkic.\s  Engixkkk  : 

On  page  291  of  tlie  ,rune  nunilier  of  Thk  Amkiucan  Eni.i 
NKKU,  under  the  title  "  Transit  in  Air,"  the  writer  assumes  :i 
"  prevalent  misunderstanding"  in  regard  to  the  action  or  effei  t 
of  inertia  and  momentum.  He  seems  to  ignore  the  princlp.il 
factors  in  the  whole  Ciise,  and  when  he  asserts  that  a  flyiiiL' 
machine,  launched  from  a  balloon  Jabove  the  clouds,  might  gn 
off  in  any  direction  under  precisely  equal  conditions  without 
regard  to  wind  and  earth,  he  evidently  forgets  that  there  is 
such  a  force  as  gravity.  If  gravity  could  te  eliminated  from 
actual  life  as  easily  as  it  seems  to  have  been  from  this  writer's 
mind,  successful  flvins;  mtichines  would  be  quite  common. 

.1.  P.  H. 

AERONAUTICAL  BOOKS. 


PitooitF.ss  IN  Ki.vixf)  Ma(  iiiXKS.  By  ().  Cliaiiule.  1(10  illiis 
trations;  30H  pp..  .^3^  x  8,'4  in.,  price,  $2.. "lO. 

PiniOKEniNliS  <»K   rilK  ('l>NKKr(KN<K  ON   AKK(AI,  XAVKiATlIlN, 

lieia  ill  Chicago.  August  1 ,  2.  3  and  4,  18U:1     42'.»  pp.,  .534  x'.Mii.: 
price.  $2  "lO. 

Akhonai  TICS.  12  Nos.,  (Vt..  ''.W  to  Sept.,  '94  :  illustrati-il : 
H  pp.,  8,(^x154,  lOc.  each  ;  $1.00i)erset.    Bound  incloth.  |;2..'i(i. 

AEltoXAt'Tics.  \\\  abridgeiiieiit  of  aeronautical  spe<-ificatioii< 
tiled  »t  the  Hritish  Patent  Offii-e  from  AD.  IH!,")  to  a.d.  Is'.H. 
By  Bi-ewor  and  Alexander.  S'j  x  4/4'  in.,  ItW  pp.  ;  illustrated  ; 
price.  $2.50. 

\   Ma.NITAI.  KlIK  TIIK  PHA(  TKAI.  I'sKOK  AVIA'KIKS  AMI  AKli"- 

NAUTs.     (German.)     I'ublislied    bv   W.   H.   Kiihl,   Berlin,  IS'.l.i 
198  iip.     Price,  11.00. 


.Any  or  the  above  sent  by  mail.  {M>Ntp;iid,  upon  recctpl  of  prire. 


n.  N.  FORNEY. 


47  Cedar  St.,  New  York. 


BALLOON   MANUFACTURE. 

Balloons  of  every  description.  Silk.  Gold  Beaters'  Skin,  etc. 
Military  Balloons.  Captive  Balloons  for  Exhibitions,  Captive  Ad- 
vertisinc  Balloons,  etc. 

Inventions  worked  out  from  plans  on  large  scale  or  model.  Gro- 
tesque Figure,  Animal  and  Toy  balloons  in  Gold  Beaters'  Skin. 

Scientific  ascents  conducted.     Price  lists  on  application. 

AUGUSTE  E.  GAUDRON,  Aeronaut  and  Balloon  MaDufacturer, 

7   Victor   Road,    London,   N.,   EnKland. 
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NEW  YORK,   SEPTEMBER,  1895. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


',  The  final  step  has  at  last  been  taiten,  and  the  St.  Louis  has 
I  arned  the  mail-carrying  contract  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
•  TiiniL'nt,  in  acconlance  with  which  she  was  built.  The  trial 
ill  tlie  English  Channel  last  month  has  placed  her  in  the  front 
rmik  of  ocean  liners,  and  already  there  are  predictions  that 
II'  xt  year  she  will  prove  a  record-breaker.  The  record  may 
1>L-  broken,  but  it  will  be  incidentally  to  her  regular  service,  and 
not  because  the  company  will  abandon  its  present  position  of 
placing  safety  and  comfort  in  a  higher  rank  than  speed.  In 
cur  news  columns  we  publish  a  brief  account  of  the  trial  over 
Uie  measured  course.  ...;•..  '  ■■ .: 


One  of  the  recent  notable  events  in  locomotive  practice  is 
tlie  introduction  of  a  locomotive  with  a  single  pair  of  driving- 
v.lieels  upon  the  Bound  Brook  Line  between  New  York  and 
I'hiladelphia,  for  hauling  the  fast  express  trains.  The  train 
running  west,  to  which  this  engine  is  assigned,  has  a  schedule 
iwne  of  two  hours  from  New  York  to  the  Reading  Terminal, 
iucluding  the  ferriage  and  three  stops.  The  train  is  compos^ 
■'i  six  cars.  The  starting  is  done  with  as  much  apparent  ease 
'"^  with  the  ordinary  eight-wheeled  engine,  and  the  maintained 
>i>eed  is  in  several  places  from  47  to  49  seconds  to  the  mile. 


DEAD  WEIGHT. 


The  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  which  were 
made  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  the  general  introduction 
of  rails  and  locomotive  tires  made  of  that  material,  while  add- 
ing very  much  to  the  resources  of  railroad  engineering,  seem 
to  have  been  productive  of  more  or  less  recklessness  among 
ruilroad  engineers  and  managers  in  permitting  what  probably 


was  a  needless  increase  in  the  weight  of  rolling  stock.  It  was 
tound  that  the  improved  material  wou'd  carry  much  greater  ~ 
loads  than  iron  would  without  any  destructive  result,  and 
those  who  had  control  of  the  design  and  construction  ofxars  - 
and  engines  seemed  to  feel  that  that  fact  was  a  license  to  make 
them  as  heavy  as  they  liked,  and  that  no  restraint  had  to  be 
exercised  over  any  addition  to  the  dead  weight  of  such  vehicles  . 
and  machines.  Like  an  imprudent  or  ignorant  person  falling 
heir  to  a  fortune,  the  need  for  economy  no  longer  seemed  to 
exist.  As  a  sequence  to  these  improvements  in  the  produc- 
tion of  steel,  there  also  came  a  great  increase  in  wealth  and 
prosperity,  and  the  love  of  comfort  and  luxury  was  corre- 
spondingly developed  ;  and — more  important  still — the  capacity 
to  pay  for  it  was  acquired  by  many  people  who  never  had  it 
before.  Railroad  companies  and  their  satellites  were  not  slow 
to  recognize  this  newly  developed  taste  and  capacity,  and  . 
luxurious  cars  were  soon  furnished  to  supply  the  demands.  ' 
With  wealth  came  a  love  of  ostentation  and  display,  and,  as  a  ^ 
consequence,  cars  were  increased  in  gorgeousness,  and,  un- 
fortunately, the  heaviness  of  their  decoration  and  actual 
weight  both  increased  correspondingly.  During  this  period 
both  freight  and  passenger  cars  were  steadily  increased  in 
weight,  the  one  class  from  the  causes  indicated,  the  other 
owing  to  the  enormous  additions  to  the  volume  of  traffic,  and 
to  the  fact  that  great  economies  could  be  realized  by  increas- 
ing freight  trainlouds,  especially  when  these  were  hauled  long 
distances.  This  growth  was  accompanied  by  an  evolutionary 
process  of  the  destruction  of  the  weak  cars  and  their  parts  by 
those  which  were  strong.  When  a  part  broke,  the  natural 
and  common-sense  sequence  was  to  make  it  stronger,  which 
to  the  ordinary  mechanical  mind  means  to  make  it  heavier. 
Now  such  an  increase  in  weight  may  be  essential,  and  it  may 
not  be.  Possibly  an  intelligent  investigation  might  show 
that  strains  could  be  diminished  by  a  different  form  or  forms 
of  construction,  or  by  changing  the  distribution  or  quality  of 
the  material.  Whether  expressed  or  not.  the  principle  was 
acted  upon  that  if  you  make  anything  too  strong  no  one  will 
ever  find  it  out,  but  if  it  is  too  weak  the  fault  will  be  sosn 
apparent,  and  so  weight  was  added  to  one  part  after  another, 
until  now  cars  and  locomotives  are  veritible  engines  of  destruc- 
tion to  themselves  and  the  track  they  run  on.  It  is  now  s 
process  of  the  survival  of  the  biggest  and  the  heaviest,  and,  as  ' 
in  nature,  that  which  is  weak  and  defective  succumbs.  ' 

Perhaps  some  profitable  inferences  might  be  drawn— as  the 
preachers  say — "  in  this  connection"  by  the  evolutionary- 
process  wliich  has  been  going  on  in  parallel  lines  and  periods 
with  the  increase  in  dimensions  and  weight  of  rolling  stock. 
We  refer  to  the  science  and  art  of  iron  and  steel  bridge  build- 
ing. Iron  bridges  began  to  be  generally  used  about  the  time 
that  the  improvements  in  steel  making,  already  referred  to, 
were  introduced.  Now  there  are  two  limitations  from  which 
a  constructor  of  a  bridge  cannot  escape.  These  are,  first,  that 
it  it  is  not  strong  enough  it  will  break  down  ;  and,  second, 
that  if  superfluous  material  is  put  into  it,  it  will  add  almo«t 
proportionately  to  its  cost.  The  fall  of  a  bridge  is  generally 
attended  with  a  ptenalty  of  its  own,  and  as  such  structures  are  4 
usually  built  by  contract,  the  proflte  of  the  contractors  bear 
an  inverse  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  work.  There  were,  there- 
fore, the  strongest  possible  inducements  to  make  bridges  strong 
enough,  and  next  to  avoid  the  use  of  any  superfluous  material 
in  their  construction.  The  result  has  been  that  the  very  high- 
est order  of  engineering  science  and  skill  has  been  called  into 
requisition  in  designing  and  building  them,  and  we  have  the 
curious  anomaly  that  the  static  structures  on  railroads,  or 
those  in  which  dead  or  useless  weight  would  have  no  injurious 
effects— excepting  on  the  first  cost  and  that  the  extra  weight 
would  have  to  be  supported— are  made  as  light  as  possible, 
whereas  those  who  are  responsible  for  it  seem  to  be  indifferent 
about  the  weight  of  the  machines  which  have  motivity,  and 
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which  are  constantly  exerting  a  destructive  action  on  themselves 
and  their  bases  of  support.  It  must  be  admitted  tliat  it  is  iiQ- 
possible  to  apply  exact  scientific  methods  to  the  design  of 
the  parts  of  a  freight  car,  for  example,  or  to  determine  their 
proportions  by  mathematical  calculations  to  anything  like  the 
extent  that  these  are  employed  in  bridge  engineering.  Of 
course  it  is  true  that,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  design  and 
construction  of  cars  and  locomotives  is  and  must  be  based  on 
empiricism  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  planning  and 
building  of  bridges  is.  A  bridge  must  Ije  made  to  carry  defi- 
nite and  generally  known  loads,  and  bear  strains  which  are 
calculable,  excepting,  perhaps,  those  which  are  imposed  by 
master  mechanics  by  the  improper  counterbalance  of  locomo- 
tives. Doubtless  a  designer  of  a  locomotive,  if  he  knows 
enough,  could  calculate  how  much  strain  a  rocking  shaft,  say, 
would  stand  without  breaking,  but  then  he  don't  know  how 
much  power  or  how  great  a  force  may  be  required  to  move  a 
slide-valve,  especially  if  its  surfaces  are  not  properly  lubri- 
cated. If  by  observation  he  finds  that  shafts  of  a  given  diam- 
eter do  not  break,  lie  is  apt  to  conclude  that  they  are  of  the 
proper  size  and  weight.  In  this  conclusion  he  occupies  a  safe 
position  ;  but  if  he  carried  his  empirical  methods  a  little  fur- 
ther, he  might  find  that  other  smaller  rocker  shafts  have  also 
endured  the  service  in  which  they  have  been  used,  and  that 
the  larger  ones  which  faile<l  did  so  owing  to  being  made  of 
inferior  material.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  scientific  empiri- 
cism, and  if  w«  take  Herbert  Spencer's  definition  that  scien- 
tific knowledge  is  only  "  definite  knowledge,"  then  as  soon  as 
empiricism  becomes  definite  it  becomes  scientific. 

A  great  diHlculty  which  stands  in  the  way  of  bringing  about 
any  great  reform  in  the  weight  of  rolling-stock  is  that  rail- 
roads lire  and  necessarily  must  and  should  l>e  conilu(;tcd  as 
business  enterprises.  It,  of  course,  would  be  very  erroneous 
to  undervalue  the  kind  of  ability  which  is  retiuired  to  make 
such  enterprises  succeed,  and  it  is  very  ditlicult  to  define  or  to 
apprehend  just  exactly  what  the  peculiar  faculties  are  which 
enable  men  to  conduct  such  schemes  successfully,  nor  will  it 
be  attempted  here  ;  but  attention  will  be  culled  to  the  common 
deficiency  among  men  of  that  kind  of  not  being  able  to  com- 
prehend the  value  of  mechanical  skill,  especially  skill  in  de- 
signing machinery.  Reference  i^;  not  made  here  to  inventive 
ability,  although  somewhat  of  that  capacity  always  goes  with 
skill  in  designing  machinery  when  it  is  of  a  liigh  order  What 
is  meant  is  merely  the  cajwcity  for  shaping  and  adapting  and 
proportioning  the  various  component  parts  of  machinery  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intende<l.  The  differences  in 
the  character  and  quality  and  value  of  this  kind  of  ability  is 
comparable  to  that  which  difTerentiates  the  colored  man  who 
handles  a  whitewash  brush  from  the  tradesman  wiio  does  kal- 
somining,  and  he  in  turn  from  the  sign  and  decorative  pniutcr, 
and  they  again  from  artists  of  low  degree ;  and  going  still 
farther,  the  quality  and  value  of  their  work  is  differentiated 
from  that  of  the  great  men  in  the  profession.  This  difference 
may  be  and  often  is  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents  in  the  pi  ice 
of  pictures.  At  the  one  extreme,  the  value  of  a  day's  work  is 
represented  by  a  dollar  or  two  ;  at  the  other,  by  hundr(Kls  of 
dollars.  Most  railroad  presidents  and  managers  can  be  made 
to  understand  the  difference  in  the  value  of  a  daub  and  the 
work  of  an  artist  of  talent  or  genius,  but  not  many  of  them 
can  be  made  to  apprehend  that  there  is  an  analogous  difference 
between  the  designs  of  a  mechanician  of  first-rate  ability  and 
the  work  of  persons  of  ordinary  skill.  Most  railroad  presi- 
dents and  managers,  when  they  buy  pictures  for  their  houses, 
either  want  the  name  of  a  great  artist  or  the  opinion  of  a  com- 
petent critic  as  a  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the  work  ;  or,  if 
they  are  building  a  house  or  a  railroad  station,  they  employ 
an  architect  ;  but  Ihey  w<ll  entrust  the  design  of  rolling  stock 
— especially  of  cars— to  persons  of  the  most  ordinary  incapac- 
ity, apparently  without  a  suspicion  that  the  character  of  the 


design  will  not  be  better  than  the  ability  of  the  designer.  It 
may  be  said  unhesitatingly  that  there  is  and  always  will  W  a 
corresponding  difference  between  the  work  produced  by  a 
batch  workman  and  a  master  in  mechanical  design  that  tliere 
is  between  the  pictures  of  a  "  duffer"  in  art  and  those  of  great 
artist!'. 

In  the  reform  of  any  evil  the  first  step  is  to  ascertain  its  ex- 
act character  and  extent.  To  do  tliis  the  problem  of  redurin^ 
the  weight  of  ordinary  box  freight  cars  might  be  approarlnd 
by  an  analytical  investigation— that  is,  the  investigator  nii::lii 
take  the  standard  cars  of  each  of  a  half-d07.en  different  rail- 
roads, and  getting  first  their  correct  uggregiite  weight,  could 
then  weigh  each  part  separately  and  make  an  accurate  drawing 
of  it.  These  should  then  be  arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  C(ini- 
parisnn  not  only  of  weight,  but  of  construction.  The  first  tiling 
which  would  probably  appear  would  be  that  some  one  ur 
more  of  the  same  parts  used  on  different  roads  is  either  lighter 
or  heavier  than  that  used  on  other  roads.  In  Arten.us  Wanl's 
significant  phniseology,  the  inquiry  would  then  be  in  ordi-r, 
"  Why  is  this  thus  ?"  If  the  Boston  &  Albany  Rallrnail 
Company  can  use  a  much  lighter  centre-plate  than  the  Krie 
Company  does  (we  do  not  know  that  they  do),  why  may  not 
the  lighter  one  be  substituted  for  that  which  is  heavier  ? 
The  substitution  of  tlie  one  for  the  other  might,  and  probiililv 
would,  require  the  exercise  of  more  or  less  mechanical  .skill, 
or  what  we  prefer  to  call  designing  skill,  or  skill  of  adaptation, 
which  is  a  liigher  order  of  ability  than  mere  mechanical  apti- 
tude. 

Having,  by  such  a  comparison  as  has  been  suggested,  ascer- 
tained just  what  and  where  the  differences  in  weiglit  are,  ii 
would  then  be  in  order  to  test  the  strength  of  the  lighter  pari^, 
and  see  whether  it  is  equal  to  that  of  the  heavier  ones,  and 
adc(}uate  to  perform  the  work  required  of  it.  A  still  further 
inquiry  could  be  made  whether,  by  a  different  design  and  dis- 
tribution of  material  or  the  use  of  a  different  kind  or  other 
method  of  manufacture,  the  weight  of  the  part  could  not  lie 
still  further  reduced.  Experience,  of  course,  is  the  most  re 
liable  teacher  ;  but,  as  has  been  remarked,  "  its  lessons  often 
come  high."  It  would  seem  though,  considering  how  conchr- 
Mve  its  tuition  is,  that  we  all— but  especially  railroad  com 
panics — should  give  more  heed  to  it.  Daily  and  hourly  it 
goes  on  inculcating  its  lessons  on  railroads,  but  those  who 
might  profit  most  by  it  are  often  blind  and  deaf  to  its  Instruc 
tion.  It  has  often  l)een  observed  that  a  scrap  heap  is  a  most 
instructive  object  of  study.  It  shows  what  and  where,  and 
to  some  extent  how  breakage  and  failure  occur  ;  but  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  things,  hasty  inference  is  apt  to  mis- 
lead. Wliat  is  neeilc<l  is  systematic  records,  such  as  have  been 
kept  by  some  of  the  heads  of  the  mechanical  departments  of 
Western  railroads,  with  drawings  showing  exactly  what  and 
how  the  parts  of  cars  and  locomotives  have  failed,  and  the 
numlxjr  of  failures.  Such  a  record  would  suggest  inquiries 
into  causes,  means  of  prevention,  and  show  what  should  Ik- 
avoided  or  modified.  Having  collected  this  information,  !•» 
use  and  application,  to  get  tlie  fullest  benefit  from  it,  would 
require  a  very  high  order  of  ability  in  the  adaptation  of  the 
<lesign  of  parts  to  produce  the  best  results.  This  latter  is  p«r- 
haps  the  most  important  capability  which  the  inyestigatcr 
should  have.  In  his  preliminary  investigations  he  should  have 
a  mental  avidity  for  new  information,  which  would  eagerly 
accept  and  follow  any  clew  which  would  be  likely  to  throw 
new  light  on  the  subject,  and  also  have  that  judicial  turn  of 
mind  which  would  apprehend  all  the  evidence  and  at  the  sann 
time  hold  his  judgment  in  suspense  until  the  testimony  wa> 
all  taken,  and  then  form  his  judgment  of  the  case  on  the  evi- 
dence gatherefl.  The  value  of  this  character  of  mind  In  rela- 
tion to  other  matters  is  of  course  recognized,  but  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  those  who  are  in  supreme  control  of  our 
railroads  realize  its  value,  or  even  recognize  the  iwssibility  of 
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its  existence  in  connection  with  purely  mechanical  matters. 
Ill  fact,  the  impression  is  not  unusual  that  a  person  to  be  a 
nn  chanical  genius  must  be  deficient  in  common  sense  in  some 
if  not  most  other  directions.  Invention  itself,  in  its  ultimate 
lULilysis,  is  a  logical  process,  and  the  result  of  a  quick  appre- 
hension of  mechanical  means  and  resources  and  more  or  less 
iirute  reasoning  thereon.  Sometimes  the  conclusions  and  infer- 
iMKX'S  come  quick  as  thought,  at  others  they  are  evolved  only 
after  long  and  laborious  investigation  and  contemplation. 

The  particular  lesson  which  we  want  to  inculcate  here  is 
tliiit  in  such  an  investigation  as  has  been  outlined,  and  to 
elTcct  a  reduction  in  the  dead  weight  of  rolling  stock,  a  very 
similar  kind  of  ability  is  needed  that  would  be  required  in 
any  other  scientific  research,  or,  in  fact,  in  almost  any  other 
enterprise  or  activity.  But  in  any  direction  success  only 
(•limes  to  those  who  have  mental  acuteness,  sound  judgment, 
long  experience,  and  familiarity  with  the  relations  of  the 
tilings  on  which  they  are  engaged,  and  are  capable  of  making 
new  adaptations  and  modifications  when  these  are  demanded. 
Such  capacity  is  reiiuired  of  an  able  lawyer,  a  successful  busi- 
ness man,  a  great  artist,  author,  or  general,  and,  in  fact,  of 
any  one  who  conducts  successfully  any  department  of  human 
enterprise.  *If  the  services  of  one  or  more  persons  with  the 
miuisite  mechanical  knowledge  and  experience  could  be  en- 
^Mged  in  the  task  of  diminishing  the  dead  weight  of  cars  and 
other  rolling  stock  on  our  railroads,  it  seems  certain  that  much 
eoiild  be  accomplished  in  that  direction,  and  that  very  large 
economy  would  \te  possible. 

That  there  is  great  indifference  with  reference  to  the  weight 
of  cars  also  appears  in  various  ways.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
une  mikster  car  builder  or  railroad  manager  in  fifty  could  tell 
(ir  lias  ever  inquired  how  much  the  vestibule  appliances  now 
so  much  in  vogue  on  passenger  cars  weighs.  After  some  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  construction  of  car-seats,  we  never 
knew  but  one  railroad  man  who  Inquired  about  their  weight, 
and  it  is  generally  very  difficult  to  get  accurate  or  correct  in- 
formation about  the  total  weight  of  cars.  It  seems  exceed- 
ingly probable  that  such  an  investigation  as  has  here  been 
outlined  might  reveal  a  condition  of  things  the  existence  of 
which  was  not  suspected  by  those  who  have  long  been  living 
and  working  alongside  of  it. 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


"ENGrnEEHixo  News."  Our  contemporary  announces 
that  Mr.  William  Kent  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  that  paper,  to  take  the  place,  it  is  presumed, 
of  the  late  A.  W.  Wellington.  On  such  occasions  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  veterans  of  the  press  to  lift  our  hands  and  bestow 
a  patriarchal  blessing  and  invocation  for  success,  which  in 
tills  instance  is  a  duty  which  it  is  also  a  pleasure  to  perform. 

The  Willis  Planimkthe.  By  Edward  J.  Willis,  M.E., 
(Uchmond,  Va.  This  instrument  is  illustrated,  but  very  inade- 
'luately  described  in  this  little  pamphlet  of  eight  pages.  The 
engravings  originally  appeared  in  the  American  ItaehiniH. 
( >n  the  title-page  it  is  said  that  it  "  reads  areas  in  various  units  ; 
also  mean  effective  pressure  and  H.P.  direct  from  indicator 
e.irds  without  calculation."  The  usefulness  of  this  brochure 
would  have  been  greatly  increased  if  a  clear  and  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  instrument  and  its  operation  had  been  given. 


Evolution  of  the  Air-Brake.  A  Brief  but  Comprehen- 
"ive  lliitory  of  the  DevelopmeiU  of  the  Modern  Railroad  Brake, 
from  the  Earlieit  Gcmeeption  Contain^  in  the  Simple  Lever  up 
I"  and  Including  tfie  most  Approved  Forms  of  the  Present  Day. 
By  Paul  Synnestvedt.  New  York  :  Locomotive  Engineering, 
■-!■)<;  Broadway.     112  pp.,  5i  X  "i  in.,  $1.00. 

This  little  book  is  the  result  of  a  revision  and  consolidation 
"f  a  series  of  articles  which  originally  appeared  in  Railway 
I'-iigineering  and  Mechanic*.  Its  sub-title,  however,  is  mislead- 
ing ;  it  is  not  in  any  sense  a  "  oompreliensive  history  ot  the  mod- 
ern railroad  brake."  A  correct  title  would  be  "  Scraps  or  In- 
.f'lrmation  about  the  Development  of  the  Modern  Railroad 
Hrake."    In  suggesting  this  title  we  do  not  mean  to  under- 


value "  scraps  ;"  all  we  insist  on  is  that  the  collection  before 
us  is  not  in  any  sense  a  "  comprehensive  history." 

The  general  scope  of  the  book  will  be  indicated  by  the  titles 
to  the  chapters.  These  are  :  Introductory  ;  Power  Brakes  in 
General ;  Compressed- Air  Brake  ;  Hose  Coupling  ;  Air  Pump  ; 
Governor  ;  Engineers'  Valve  ;  Equalizing  Discharge  Valve  ; 
Triple  Valve  ;  Quick-Action  Brakes  ;  Wenger  Brake  ;  Quick- 
Action  Brakes  (Continued). 

With  such  a  field  before  him,  the  author  had  an  excellent 
chance  of  making  an  admirable  book  by  giving  a  lucid  descrip- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  modern  railroad  brakes  have  been 
developed  from  their  early  beginnings.  The  subject,  it  must 
be  admitted,  is  not  an  easy  one  to  elucidate.  Early  forms  of 
brakes  are  now,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  involved  in  the 
obscurity  with  which  time  so  quickly  covers  what  has  become 
obsolete,  and  the  principles  of  modern  power  brakes  are  very 
difficult  to  understand  and  still  more  difficult  to  explain,  and 
their  construction  is  very  complicated  and  also  difficult  of  ex- 
planation and  comprehension.  To  make  a  satisfactory  book 
on  such  a  subject,  a  very  great  capacity  for  clear  exposition  is 
needed.  By  no  stretch  of  charity  or  good  nature  could 
this  capacity  be  claimed  for  the  author  of  the  book  before  us. 
His  description  of  steam,  buffer,  chain,  hydraulic,  vacuum 
and  air  brakes  in  Chapters  2  and  3  would  be  simply  incompre- 
hensible to  even  intelligent  persons  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
their  principles  or  construction.  The  descriptions  are  inade- 
quate and  the  explanations  not  understandable  excepting  to 
those  who  are  already  acquainted  with  the  subjects.  Then, 
too,  some  of  the  engravings  are  very  bad.  Take  those  on  pages 
18  and  19.  They  are  simply  execrable,  and  incapable  of  being 
comprehended.  Others  are  nearly  as  bad,  but  they  improve 
as  the  book  advances,  those  in  the  latter  half  being  tolerably 
good.  The  matter,  as  has  been  stated,  consists  of  scraps  of  in- 
formation taken  apparently  chiefly  from  patent  specifications 
and  trade  catalogues,  and  giving  illustrations  of  the  various 
devices  and  organs  of  brakes  which  have  been  used  from  time 
to  time,  but  with  nothing  approaching  to  a  lucid  explanation  or 
description  of  the  construction  or  operation  of  the  parts  illus- 
trated. It  is  true  that  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  material  cannot 
be  collected  together,  even  in  a  heterogeneous  form,  without 
having  some  interest  and  value,  but  in  the  present  instance  this 
value  cannot  be  estimated  very  high. 

Thk  Report  of  the  American  Railway  Master  Me- 
chanics' Association.  Some  sort  of  recognition  is  due  to  the 
commendable  promptness  with  which  the  Secretary  of  this 
Association  has  brought  out  the  Annual  Rejxirt.  The  precise 
date  of  its  appearance  on  the  editorial  desk  we  omitted  to  note, 
but  if  our  memorate  chronology  is  not  at  fault,  it  arrived  some 
time  during  the  month  of  July.  It  appears,  too,  with  a  some- 
what gay  and  festively  designed  cover  printed  in  colors,  wluch 
betokens  prosperity.  The  typography  is  excellent,  although  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  remote  posterity  will  not  be  able  to  make 
much  use  of  the  volume,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  wood  in  the 
paper.  Our  successors  may,  however,  have  little  interest  in 
locomotives  of  the  kind  which  are  discussed  in  this  report, 
and  in  which  some  ot  us  take  so  much  pride. 

The  volume  has  331  pages,  and  the  Secretary  reports  a  total 
of  600  members.  A  year  before  there  were  587,  so  that  there 
is  a  healthy  growth.  He  also  reports  that  Mr.  George  P. 
Hodgman.  one  of  the  Association's  scholars,  has  graduated 
with  honors  at  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  which  is 
a  reminder  of  the  fact  that  some  of  us  are  growing  old  and 
may  soon  be  superannuated. 

American  Steam  Vessels.  Bv  Samuel  Ward  Stanton. 
New  York  :  Smith  &  Stanton.     500  pf).,  8  X  lU  in.,  fS.OO. 

The  purpose  of  the  author  in  compiling  this  volume,  he  tells 
us  in  his  preface,  "  was  to  bring  together  in  compact  form  for 
the  first  time  correct  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  all  of  the 
various  types  of  American  steam  vessels  from  the  beginning 
of  their  successful  construction  up  to  the  present  day."  In 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object  he  has  made  a  series  of  pen- 
and-ink  drawings.  "  These, "  he  saj-s,  ' '  have  been  drawn  from 
reliable  sources — from  early  prints,  litliographs,  drawings  and 
paintings,  mostly  in  the  possession  of  private  parties  or  steam- 
boat companies  ;  and  those  of  later  days  from  photographs, 
plans,  sketches,  etc."  From  such  material  the  author  has 
made  a  series  of  pen-and-ink  drawings  which  were  exhibited 
at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  in  Chicago,  in  1893. 
These  drawings  are  of  a  very  sketchy,  scratchy  character,  and 
their  artistic  excellence  is  not  of  a  very  high  order.  In  such 
illustrations  this  is  not  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  ;  the 
essential  thing  is  historical  accuracy.  The  statements  made 
by  the  author  in  his  preface  leave  the  readers  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty with  reference  to  the  illustrations — that  is,  they  can- 
not know  how  much  of  them  is  historical  and  how  much  is 
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the  product  of  the  artist  author's  imagination.  If  he  was  aim- 
ing to  produce  ail  authentic  liistorical  book,  that  purpose  wouici 
have  l>ecn  accomplished  better  if  he  had  reproduced  tlie  most 
autlientic  illustrations  olitainable  witli  the  greatest  fidelity  pos- 
sible ;  and  if  be  liad  then  given  the  fullest  and  most  authentic 
data  and  information  about  the  difTercnt  boats  and  vessels 
illii3triile<l,  his  lK>ok  would  hare  l)ecn  a  very  valuable  contribu 
ti  )n  to  engineering  knowledge.  As  it  is,  the  >>ook  has  not  a 
high  order  of  artistic  merit,  and  its  historical  value  is  not 
nciirly  so  great  as  it  might  have  l>een  made.  All  that  can  be 
s:iid  of  it  i.s  that  it  is  an  interesting  collection  of  picturesque 
illustrations,  which  give  a  general  idea  of  the  appearance  and 
construction  of  early  and  latter  steam  ves-sels  built  in  this 
country,  and  of  the  evolution  of  this  branch  of  engineering 
The  engravings  are  printed  in  blue  or  purple  ink — for  what 
object  is  not  apparent.  This  color  also  detracts  from  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  puldication.  Each  vessel  is  represented  by  a 
full-page  engraving— generally  a  side  view  ;  and  on  the  oppo- 
site page  the  descriptive  matter  is  printed,  which  has  been  in- 
Bcribe<l  with  u  pen  in  more  or  less  ornamental  characters,  with 
an  accompanying  v'gnette  representing  a  difTercnt  view  of  the 
ves-Hcl  shown  by  the  full-page  engraving  and  surrounded  with 
Tery  picturesiiue  and  ornameutiil  borders  printed  in  a  difTer- 
cnt color  from  the  prevailing  purple  of  the  engravings.  Each 
one  of  these  descriptions  and  the  surrounding  borders  are  of 
dilTerent  design,  and  the  latter  are  very  picturestjue  and  orna- 
mental and  represent  some  nautical  object,  as  a  rope,  a  fish,  a 
wreck,  a  lighthouse,  etc.,  in  infinite  variety.  Some  of  the  de- 
scriptions are,  however,  very  ditlicult  to  read.  Take  as  an  ex- 
ample tliat  referring  to  the  steamer  L'itu  <>f  C'lrcddiul,  opposite 
page  2W) ;  it  reipiires  the  strongest  kind  of  ey(«ight  to  decipher 
it,  smd  even  with  a  niagnifying-glass  it  is  not  easy  to  make  it 
out.  Now,  the  prime  purpose  of  print  is  to  be  read,  and  no 
amount  of  decorative  ellect  in  lettering  compensittes  for  ob- 
scurity in  letter-press.  Most  rinulers,  it  is  thought,  will  agree 
in  thinking  that  the  most  artistic  features  in  the  liook  are  the 
marginal  designs,  which  are,  or  should  (te,  totally  subordinate 
to  its  main  purpose. 

beginning  with  Fulton's  Clermont  and  ending  with  the 
American  transatlantic  missenger  steamship  Xew  York,  In  all 
249  vessi^ls  are  illugtrated  and  <lescril)ed.  The  book,  therefore, 
is  the  most  complete  compendium  of  the  history,  progress  and 
development  of  steam  navigation  in  this  country  in  existence. 
To  a  very  great  extent  this  history  is  given  in  the  form  of  ob- 
ject lessons  ;  and  any  one  with  the  slightest  interest  in  the 
subject  will  soon  find  himself  fascinated  with  the  pictures— 
those  on  the  one  page  representing  the  results  of  prosaic  engi- 
neering art,  whicli  m  this  sumewhat  vague  historic  record  as- 
sumes an  atmosphere  of  romance,  and  on  the  opposite  page  we 
enjoy  the  coruscations  of  the  artist's  fancy  in  the  marginal 
illuminations.  The  book  is  well  printed  and  bound,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  deficiencies,  is  extremely  fascinating  and  in- 
structive ;  and  there  is  no  source  from  which  an  inquirer  can 
ol>tain  so  much  information  al>out  the  evolution  of  steam 
navigation  in  this  country,  and  could  get  it  in  such  an  agree- 
able way,  as  lie  can  by  going  over  the  pages  of  this  book. 
« 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Transactions  of  the  As.sociation  of  Civii,  Enginbkks  of 
('oiiNHXL  Univehsitv.     Ithaca,  N.  Y.     128  pp.,  6i  X  9i  in. 

PlUH'EKDINllS  OF  THE   L'NITKD  StATKS  NaVAI,   INSTITUTE. 

Vol.  XXI,  No.  2.     Edited  by  J.  H.  Glennon,  Annapolis,  Md. 
4:58  pp.,  51  x9i  in. 

llEPOKT  OK  Tiiic  Canal  Commission  of  PHti.ADKLriiiA,  as 
Transmitteil  to  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia.     54  pp.,  5}  X9  in.  and  map. 

IIei'out  of  THE  Twenty- EIGHTH  Annual  Convention  of 

THE  A.MERICAN    KaILWAY    MASTER  MECHANICS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Edited  by  Angus  Sinclair,  Secretary.     New  York.    331  pp., 
6  X  9  in. 

Classification  ok  Operatino  Expenses,  as  Prescriljcd  by 
tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  lievised  issue,  tak- 
ing effect  Julv  1.  1894.  28  pp.,  5i  x  8*  in.  Washington  : 
Government  Printing  Office. 

Decisions  upon  (Juestkins  Kmsei)  unukk  thk  Classifi- 
c.vtion  OK  Opekatino  Expenses,  as  Prescribed  l)y  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.     Bulletin  No.  1.     9  pp.,  5i  X 
.  Si  in.     Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office. 

Rki'GUT  ON  tub  Use  of  Metal  Railroad  Ties,  and  on  the 
Preservative  Processes  and  Metal  Tie  Plates  for  Wooden  Ties. 
By  E.  E.  Russell  Trabman.  (Supplementary  to  Repoiton  the 
8ul»titution  of  MeUl  for  Wooti  in  Railroad  Ties,  1890.)  Pre- 
pared under  ttie  direction  of  B.  E.  Fernow,  Chief  of  Division 
of  Forestry.  3tt3  pp.,  '>i  x  9  in.  Waahington  :  Goverument 
Printing  onice. 


TRADE   CATALOGUES. 


In  IHW  the  Matter  C»r-BiiililtTs'  AMtociiiioii.  for  convenience  in  llin  til- 
ing iiDd  preservation  of  paiiipliletn.  aiUlo<;ues,  fp<-eillcttlion»,  etc  ,  adopn-d 
■  nainl>er  of  i-tiindard  slzen.  The  »<lviiniii).'eii  of  confonninii  to  these  n/. » 
have  l)een  lecoBBizcd.  not  oiilj  l>y  railrod  men,  l)iU  oniiidc  <if  railr.,,! 
circles,  and  many  «nt;inc«r«  nialtc- a  prnciiceof  immediately  congij;iiint;  ■.. 
thu  wiKte  basket  all  catalogues  that  do  uot  come  wilhln  a  very  nain  « 
margin  of  the*-  standard  sizes.  Tlicy  are  li'ven  here  in  order  thitii.c 
size  af  the  publications  of  this  kind,  which  are  noiiced  under  this  hini 
may  be  compared  with  the  tUndardi',  and  it  may  hv  known  whether  th«y 
conform  thereto. 

It  seems  very  dealrahlo  that  all  trade  catalogues  publislicd  ebonid  nm 
form  to  the  standard  sizes  adopted  by  the  Mustir  Car-Uullders'  Abum  ;»- 
tion,  and  therefore  in  noticing  catalogues  hereafter  it  will  be  slali-d  In 
brackets  whether  they  are  or  are  not  ol  one  of  the  siaudanl  ►Izes. 

•TANDABI>8. 

For  postal-card  circalars 3Ji 'n- X  6>i  In. 

1  iii  tn.  X  6  in. 

famphlets  and  trade catalogne* ,   ..   \6     in.  x  »  in. 

.               (»     in.  X  Win. 
Bpaciflcations  and  letter-paper i «'4  In.  X  10^  in. 


Catalogue  of  Springs  for  Strkf.t  Railways.  Charli  s 
Scott  Spring  (Jompany,  Philadelphia.  13  pp.,  6X9  in. 
[Standard  size.] 

We  have  here  illustrated  with  excellent  wood  engravinf:> 
various  kinds  of  elliptic,  heliad  and  spiral  springs  used  under 
and  in  connection  with  the  lighter  class  of  cars.  The  company 
also  makes  light  extension  springs  for  trolley  stands,  brush 
holders,  and  also  car  window  sash  springs,  all  of  which  ar<' 
illustrated  in  the  catalogue  before  us. 


An  Ideal  Engine  ItooM.     Ilurrisburg  Foundry  and  Ma 
chine  Works,  llarrisburg.  Pa.    aj  X  OJ  iu.     [Standard  size  | 

Boston  has  a  new  tlieatre  calle<l  Keith's,  the  electric  lighlini: 
plant  for  which  is  supplied  with  tliree  "  Ideal"  engines  built 
by  the  above  company,  wliich  have  15i  X  14-in.  cylinders,  an 
rated  at  175  II.P.  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  525  H.P.  Tin 
Iheatrt:  is  said  to  be  in  every  way  admirable,  including  the  en 
gine-room,  which  has  recently  been  described  in  some  of  Ihr 
Boston  papers,  which  say  that  it  is  in  every  way  the  finest  an.l 
most  complete  in  the  world.  According  to  these  authorities, 
it  is  finishcti  in  marble,  frescoes,  and  is  lighted  like  fairvland. 
There  are  dados,  stuccos,  easy -chairs,  etc.,  and  from  all  this 
scene  blue  overalls  and  "jumpers"  have  been  banished,  and  flu 
engineers,  "  liandsome  of  feature  and  strong  of  build,  flit  lier< 
and  lliere  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  in  white  duck 
trousers  and  cheviot  suits."  These  descriptions  the  Harris 
burg  Company  have  reprinted  in  a  convenient  form,  and  have 
not  forgotten  to  illustrate  the  difTercnt  types  of  their  engines 
with  excellent  little  half-tone  engravings  in  the  back  part. 


The  Sterling  Emery  Wheel  Manufacturing  Company, 
Tiffin,  O. 

Like  everything  else,  the  manufacture  of  emery  wheels  in 
these  modern  progressive  limes  has  been  undergoing  a  process 
of  evolution.  The  processes  and  appliances  of  manufacture 
have  beensystemalized,  and,  like  the  traditional  pork  butchery 
in  the  West,  when  the  pigs  are  driven  in  at  one  end  and  are 
'•  passed"  out  at  the  other  end  in  the  form  of  sausages,  so  at 
the  p^ogIe^8ive  woiks  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the 
crude  emery  stone  is  brought  in  and  elevated  into  bins  contain- 
ing the  various  grades,  from  which  it  is  carried  through  con- 
veyers to  the  places  where  it  is  mixed.  It  is  then  moulded 
into  wheels,  which  must  then  be  carefully  dried.  They  are 
then  turned  to  the  proper  size  and  again  dried,  after  which 
they  are  subjected  to  a  baking  process  which  occupies  four  or 
five  days.  They  are  then  trued  up  and  tested  by  running 
them  at  double  the  speeti  at  which  it  is  intended  they  shall  In- 
used.  They  then  become  a  commercial  article.  Corundum 
wheels,  to  be  run  wet  or  dry,  are  a  specialty  of  this  company, 
and  are  now  useti  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes. 

Besides  the  manufacture  of  emery  wheels,  this  company 
also  makes  the  grinding  and  p«dishing  machinery  on  which 
their  wheels  are  usetl.  A  variety  of  machines  are  now  in 
eluded  in  their  list. 

The  Use  and  Cake  ok  Band  Ke-saws.  W.  B.  Mershon  A 
Co.,  Lumber  Manufacturers,  Saginaw,  Mich.  40  pp.,  5J  X  <ii 
in.    [Not  standard  size.] 

The  publishers  of  this  pamphlet,  by  way  of  introduction  of 
themselves,  say  :  "We  handle  about  40,000,000  ft.  of  lumber 
annually.  Over  90  per  cent,  of  it  is  dressed  or  manufactured 
in  our  planing  and  door  and  box  factories.  A  ^reat  deal  has 
to  be  re-sawed.  After  years  of  experience  in  using  the  diOer 
cnt  standard  makes  of  re  saws,  lioUi  circular,  solid,  and  seg- 
ment and  band,  and  profiting  by  the  experience  thus  obtained. 
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our  Mr.  E.  C.  Mershon  decided  to  construct  a  re-saw  which 
would  be  free  from  the  imperfections  which  liad  come  to  his 
tioiicc.  To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  lo  make  new  designs 
tliroughout.  and  to  construct  a  machine  new  in  every  respect 
from  Ijeginniog  to  end." 

Ill  tlic  catalogue  which  tliis  firm  lias  issued  this  re-saw  is 
illustrated  and  described.  The  illustralions  are  passably  good 
haif-tone  -engravings  in  which  several  different  views  of  the 
niuchinc  are  shown.  This  is  followed  by  directions  for  the 
care  of  the  machines  and  tlieir  saws,  especially  the  latter. 
Diagrams  and  directions  are  given  fur  hammering,  straighten- 
iiiL'.  tiling,  banging,  and  brazing  saw  lilades.  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  illustralions  and  descriptions  of  a  combined  band 
rt'-saw  and  rip  saw,  of  which  several  viiiws  are  given.  The 
book,  which  is  well  printed  and  papered,  ends  with  a  series  of 
testimonials  giving  evidence  of  the  merits  of  these  machines. 

HoKiNO  AND  Turning  Mii.i^.  The  liullard  Machine  Tool 
('(impany,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  32  pp.,  6J  X  10  in.  [Not  stand- 
aril  size. J 

This  catalogue  is  an  example  of  liartlett  &  Com|)any's  ex- 
et'Ilent  work -or  perhaps  it  ought  to  Ix;  calletl  high  arL  The 
illustrations  consist  of  half-tone  engravings  representing  out- 
side and  inside  views  of  the  comiwny's  factories  at  I5ridgei)ort. 
These  are  succeeded  by  views  of  a  37  in.  boring  and  turning 
mill  with  one  hcwl,  a  view  of  a  similar  machine  with  two 
heads  ;  51-in.,  60-in..  and  two  62-in.  machines  with  two  heads  ; 
n  'Mia.  boring  and  turning  mill  with  turret  head  ;  a  34  in. 
lathe  ;  a  turret  machine  suitable  for  studs  and  bolts  from  i 
in.  to  2i  in.,  and  tinally  a  32-in.  combination  turret  machine. 
These  illustrations  are  all  half-tone  engravings,  apparently 
made  from  photographs  which  have  been  touched  up  t)  bring 
out  their  obscurities.  This  has  not  b(;en  done,  however,  in 
that  offensive  way  which  is  characteristic  of  some  work  of  this 
kind,  and  which  has  the  appearance  of  violent  striping  of  the 
oliject  touched  up  ;  but  all  Uiat  has  been  done  is  merely  to  de- 
velop what  without  such  treatment  would  he  obscure.  The 
engravings  are  printed  with  a  tine  black  line  around  the  edge, 
and  outside  of  this  is  a  delicate  gray  tint  about  i  in.  wide, 
which  is  produced  by  a  separate  printing.  The  effect  is  ad- 
mirable, especially  as  the  engravings  and  text  are  Ixith  printed 
oil  heavy  coated  paper,  the  typography'  and  the  binding  all 
iK'ing  in  excellent  taste.  The  cover  is  of  heavy  gray  rough 
paper,  the  binding  being  effected  by  a  purple  string  by  which 
the  sheets  and  cover  arc  held  together.  Short  descriptions  of 
the  different  machines  are  printed  opposite  to  each  engraving. 


CoNDKNSING    AND    NoN  CONDENSING    BnCINKS    API'LIED  TO 

Moi.LiNH  Mihi.s.     13  pp  .  6  X  i*  in. 

Rules  and  Taiilks  fou  the  Equalization  ok  Power  De- 
veloped IN  THK  Cylinders  ok  Compound  Enoines.  8  pp  , 
II  X  9  in. 

List  op  Standard  Flt  Wheei^.  Philadelphia  Engineer- 
ing Works,  Philadelphia.     8  pp.,  6  X  9  in.     [Standard  size.] 

The  first  one  of  these  papers,  as  its  title  indicates,  contains 
a  presentation  of  the  arguments  for  the  use  of  compound  loco- 
motives in  rolling-mills.  It  is  illustrated  first  by  a  perspective 
view  of  one  of  the  Philadelphia  Works  tandem  com|x>und  en- 
gines ;  second,  a  series  of  ideal  indicator  diagrams  showing 
tlie  action  of  steam  in  tlie  cylinders  of  such  an  engine  ;  third, 
HO  outline  engraving  representing  a  side  view  of  a  similar  en- 
gine ;  and  lastly,  a  half-tone  engraving  of  an  engine  designed 
on  the  proportions  recommended  by  this  company. 

The  character  and  scope  of  the  second  pamphlet  is  sufficient- 
ly explained  by  its  title. 

The  third  one  descriliesthe  "  built"  fly-wheels  made  by  this 
company.  In  these  the  rim  spokes  and  hub  arc  made  in  sepa- 
rated pieces  and  bolted  togetlier  in  a  very  ingenious  and,  it 
would  seem  from  tlie  illustrations  and  descriptions,  a  very  se- 
cure way.  An  excellent  wood-engraving  showing  a  persp'  c- 
tire  view  of  such  a  wheel  is  shown  in  the  front  page,  which  is 
succeeded  by  descriptions  of  the  merits  and  methods  of  manu- 
facturers of  these  wheels.  This  is  followed  by  tables  giving 
hizes,  weights,  capacity,  etc.,  of  the  different  wheels  made  by 
the  company.  The  last  page  has  rather  a  poor  half-lone  en- 
graving showing  a  double-built  wheel  being  turned  in  a  lathe. 
These  publications  are  neatly  printed,  "  papered,"  and  bound, 
and  have  a  general  business-like  appearance  and  character. 


Compressed  Aiu  and  the  Clayton  Air  Compressors. 
Complete  Catalogue  No  8.  Clayton  Air  Compressor  Works, 
llavemeyer  Building,  New  York.  86  pp.  8],  X  lOJ  in.  [Not 
standard  size.] 

The  uses  of  compressed  air  are  extemliug  so  rapidly,  and  it 
is  now  applied  to  so  many  purposes,  that  any  literature  on  the 
subject  is  welcome.     The  Clayton  Company   in  the  publica. 


tion  before  us,  have  republished  an  article  on  the  Widening 
Uses  of  Compressed  Air,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  En- 
gineering Magazine.  They  then  describe  and  ill  ustrate  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  air  compressors  which  they  make,  and  from  the 
illustrations  and  descriptions  which  arc  given  it  will  lie  seen 
how  this  branch  of  engineering  has  been  developed.  A  some- 
what fuller  description  of  the  principles  and  construction  of 
ail  compressors  would,  it  is  thought,  have  added  to  the  useful- 
ness of  this  catalogue,  but  what  there  is  is  good.  Various 
forms  of  governors  are  described  and  illustrated,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  short  articles  on  Uie  Loss  of  Pressure  due  to  Friction 
in  Transferring  Air  tlirough  Pipes  ;  Capacity  Lost  by  Air  Com- 
pressors, and  Suggestions  toCorrcsiwndents  when  Writing  lor 
Quotations.  A  large  numlxir  of  illustrations,  which  represent 
duplex  and  single  steam  actuated  compressois,  with  tabular 
statement  of  dimensions  and  tajiacity  of  different  sizes.  Sim- 
ilar illustrations  and  data  are  given  of  duplex  and  single  Itelt 
driven  compressors  of  various  kinds.  A  great  variety  of  forms 
and  sizes,  including  vacuum  pumps,  are  descriljcd,  which  are 
used  for  viirious  purposi-s.  Following  these,  directions  for 
erecting  and  operating  the  coniprestois  and  suggestions  for 
ordering  duplicate  parts.  Various  kinds  of  air  receivers,  steam 
lioilers,  the  Monarch  rock  drill,  and  steam  pumps  are  also  made 
by  this  company.  The  volume  ends  with  sevenil  pages  of  tes- 
timonials relating  to  the  merits  of  the  Clayton  machinery. 


Light  Cars,  SiiekkieldCar  Company,  Three  Hivcrs.  MIeli. 
Spct;ial  Foreign  Edition,  printed  in  English,  French,  German, 
and  Spanish.    40  pp.,  6  X  9  in.     [Standard  size.] 

The  Sheflleld  Company,  as  most  of  our  readers  know,  manu- 
facture light  cars,  or  what  are  generally  classed  as  hand  cars. 
One  of  the  principal  types  of  this  class  arc  what  are  called 
velocipede  cars,  which  arc  very  fully  ilhistrate<l  by  exceJIent 
half-tone  cuts  made  from  wiisli  drawings.  The  only  fault 
which  we  are  dis)>osed  to  find  with  these  illustrations  is  that 
the  occupants  of  the  cars  are  not,  or  at  least  do  not  look  like, 
working  men.  Their  apjtearance  indicates  that  they  are 
dressed  for  some  social  "  function"  and  not  for  doing  or 
supervising  tnick  repairs.  A  word  of  commendation  is  due 
to  their  liarber,  as  their  whi-skcrs  and  mustachios  are  all  fault- 
less. 

It  is  always  safe  to  iissume  that  in  writing;  on  any  subject 
there  will  always  Ix)  some  readers  of  what  is  written  who  will 
Ijc  absolutely  ignorant  of  tlie  subject  of  the  article.  To  such 
it  will  lie  said  that  the  velocipede  which  (he  Sheflielil  Company 
makes  has  three  wlieels,  two  of  which  run  on  one  rail,  tandem 
fashion,  and  support  the  person  or  persons  riding  on  it.  A  long 
arm  or  lever  extends  at  right  angles  across  the  track  to  the  ofv 
posite  rail  and  carries  a  small  third  wheel,  the  use  of  which  is 
simply  to  steady  the  vehicle  and  keep  the  two  carrying  wheels 
in  the  proper  relation  to  the  rails  on  which  they  run.  The 
vehicle  is  propelled  by  means  of  a  vertical  oscillating  lever 
connecled  by  cranks  and  suitable  gearing  to  the  driving- 
wheels. 

The  author  of  this  catalogue  has  cvidentlv  made  the  same 
assumption  which  we  have,  and  has  assumed  that  his  foreign 
readers  are  ignorant  of  the  uses  to  which  these  cars  are  put  in 
this  country.  He  has,  therefore,  written  an  excellent  intro- 
ductory article  describing  exactly  how  repairs  are  made  on 
American  lines,  and  the  rolling  stock  which  they  are  provided 
with,  and  the  uses  that  are  made  of  i*. 

Succeeding  the  illustrations  of  the  velocipede  cars,  some 
rather  peculiar  illustrations  are  given  of  section  hand  cars. 
These  have  four  wheels,  and  are  propelled  by  horizontal  oscil- 
lating levers  and  gearing.  The  levers  are  worked  somewhat 
as  a  pump  handle  is.  The  cars  were  apparently  painted  a 
light  color,  and  are  taken  with  a  dark  background.  They 
therefore  have  a  sort  of  weird  or  ghostly  appearance  which  is 
not  altogether  pleasing. 

An  excellent  wood-engraving  of  a  push  car,  stand  pipe,  and 
car  wheels  are  al«o  given,  with  descriptions  of  each.  The  light 
all 'Steel  wheels  which  this  company  make  have  some  peculiari- 
ties, but  would  take  too  much  space  to  describe.  A  ratlier 
sensational  picture  of  a  tunnel  car  and  an  excellent  view  of 
their  works  completes  the  volume,  which  is  in  every  way  com- 
mendable. 


TRIALS  OF  OIL  ENGINES 


Two  trials  of  oil  engines  have  been  made  in  Euro|)e  that  are 
of  considerable  interest  in  that  they  have  a  direct  Insaring  ujwn 
the  substitution  of  that  ty|M5  of  motor  for  the  steam  engine  in 
agricultural  work.  One  w^as  made  in  Berlin  by  the  German 
Agricultural  Society,  and  the  other  at  Meaux,  France,  by  the 
Agricultural  Soci€i,ty  of  that  place.  The  full  report  of  the 
former,  of  which  we  publish  an  abstract,  api^eaied  in   the 
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Arbeiten  iter  Deutmrlien   Laiidmrt/uicfuifU  GeselUchaft,  and  of 
the  latter  in  the  IhdUtin  du  Syndiait  AgriaAe  de  Meaux  : 

At  the  GernDin  trial  ouly  engines  working  with  an  inflamma- 
ble mixture  of  |)etroleum  gHsand  air  were  admitted  to  the  com- 
petition .     Each  engine  was  testctl  as  follows  : 

1.  With  a  brake  (a)  at  full  iK)wer  for  one  hour  ;  (6)  at  half 
power  for  one  hour  ;  (c)  running  empty  for  half  an  hour,  and 
about  fire  minutes  at  the  maximum  possible  power.  Indicator 
diagrams  were  taken  at  the  same  time.  During  these  trials 
the  consumption  of  petroleum,  of  lubricating  oil,  and  of  cool- 
ing water  :  temperature  of  the  water  in  and  out  ;  efficiency  ; 
steadiness  in  running  ;  variations  of  speed  ;  and  maximum 
power  developed  were  determined. 

2.  While  driving  one  or  more  agricultural  machines  with 
rope  transmission,  when  the  following  points  were  studied  : 
Simplicity  ;  time  required  to  start ;  automatic  regulation  of 
the  speed  ;  accumulation  of  dirt  after  running  for  6()  hours  ; 
smoothness  in  working  ;  time  and  labor  required  to  clean  the 
en<;ine  ;  noise,  smell,  inconvenience  from  the  exhaust ;  and 
weight  of  the  portable  engines  with  special  reference  to  the 
cooling  water  used. 

In  awarding  the  prizes,  the  economy  of  the  engine  was  cal- 
culate<l  as  regards  consumption  of  petroleum,  of  lubricating 
oil  and  water  ;  also  interest  upon  capital  and  cost  of  repairs  ; 
the  motor  l>eing  supposed  to  run  1,(XK)  hours  in  the  year. 

The  oil  was  supplied  by  the  society.  American  petroleum 
of  0.8(»  and  Russian  petroleum  of  0.82  density  were  used  in- 
discriminately fur  all  the  engines. 

Since  gas  motors  are  out  of  the  question  in  the  country,  the 
development  of  portable  oil  engines  is  a  subject  of  much  im- 
portance for  agricultural  proprietors.  They  obviate  many  of 
the  difficulties  connected  with  steam  engines  and  boilers,  such 
as  weight,  transport,  inconvenience  of  carrying  water  and 
combustible,  danger  of  fire  and  constant  supervision.  These 
competitive  trials  were  specially  designed  to  test  the  deficien- 
cies of  this  cla.ss  of  engine  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  thorough- 
ly serviceable  and  efficient  agricultural  oil  motor  might  be  the 
result.  Unfortunately  many  makers  who  hatl  hitherto  given 
little  attention  to  the  subject  were  induced,  in  order  to  take 
part  in  the  competition,  to  construct  engines  too  hastily. 
Badly  designed  motors  were  the  natural  result ;  and  the  same 
may,  in  the  author's  opinion,  be  .said  of  the  English  engines 
tested  at  Cambridge  in  1894.  In  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years  these  difficulties  will  certainly  be  overcome.  The  trials 
at  Berlin  showed,  not  the  perfections  of  portable  oil  motors, 
but  the  defects  to  be  remedied. 

Twenty-seven  engines  were  exhibited — viz.,  six  portable  and 
five  stationary  engines  from  8  H.P.  to  12  H.P.  ;  six  portable 
and  10  stationary  engines  from  2  H.P.  to  4  H.P.  ;  some  were 
afterward  withdrawn.  No  maker  was  allowed  to  have  more 
than  two  engines  tested.  Fifteen  firms  competed — all  German 
except  that  of  Robey.  Drawings  with  detailed  description  of 
all  the  motors  are  given  in  the  original  paper.  The  author 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  engines,  both  portable  and  station- 
ary, were  tested  solely  for  their  suitability  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

All  were  four-cycle  engines  ;  they  varied  chiefly  in  their 
method  of  vaporizing  the  oil,  valve  gear,  ignition  and  regulation 
of  the  spee<l.  The  vaporization  or  gasification  of  the  petro- 
leum may  take  place  in  different  ways.  Sometimes  it  is 
sprayed  into  a  red  hot  space,  called  the  vaporizer,  and  convert- 
ed into  vapor  l)y  the  heat,  the  piston  then  drawing  it  into  the 
cylinder,  together  with  a  proper  quantity  of  air.  Sometimes 
the  petroleum  is  broken  up  by  a  blast  of  air,  and  injected  into  a 
hot  chamber,  a  certain  amount  of  heat  being  necessarj'  to  pre- 
vent the  recondensation  of  the  oil  vapor.  Some  makers  use  all 
or  part  of  the  gases  of  combustion  to  heat  the  vaporizer.  The 
oil  is  sometimes  vaporized  in  a  separate  space,  sometimes  an 
air  chamber  is  used.  Although  the  vaporizer  must  always  be 
heated,  it  need  not  be  kept  red  hot  unless  it  also  serves  to 
ignite  the  charge.  If  the  heat  is  not  supplied  by  the  gases  of 
combustion,  a  lamp  is  used  ;  or,  the  vaporizer  being  open  to 
the  cylinder,  the  heat  ot  the  explosions  is  sufficient  to  main- 
tain it  at  a  proper  temperature.  A  lamp  must  always  be  used 
at  starting.  The  vaporizer  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
engine,  because  if  the  oil  is  Imperfectly  vaporized  the  con- 
sumption is  increased,  and  dirt  accumulates  in  the  engine. 
The  sprayer  is  usually  a  kind  of  nozzle  with  fine  holes  through 
which  the  oil  is  injected  into  the  stream  of  air.  The  valve 
gear  is  about  the  same  as  in  gas  engines.  Ignition  is  generally 
with  a  hot  tube  heated  by  a  lamp.  There  is  no  timing  valve, 
the  tube  being  open  to  the  cylinder  ;  but  the  gases  do  not 
ignite  until  the  end  of  the  compression  stroke.  In  some  en- 
gines the  vaporizer  is  kept  red  hot  and  ignites  the  charge. 
Very  little  air  must  in  this  case  be  used  to  spray  the  oil,  for  if 
the  mixture  in  the  vaporizer  were  inflammable  premature 
)gaitioii  would  t»kp  place.    Until  the  momenl  of  igoitioD, 


therefore,  the  charge  should  contain  too  little  air  to  bum,  aii'l 
air  for  combustion  must  be  separately  admittetl  and  forced  1]> 
the  compression  stroke  into  the  vaporizer.  This  arrangemeiii, 
introduced  by  Grob,  is  also  used  in  the  Daimler. 

In  reviewing  the  portable  engines  the  author  remarks  lliiit 
nearly  all  were  ordinary  stationary*  motors  mounted  on  wheels, 
with  llie  addition  of  a  condenser,  an  oil  and  sometimes  a  water 
tank.     The  judges  considered  that  the  aim  should  be  to  pro 
duce  motors  complete  in  themselves,  witli  sis  little  vibration  ;is 
possible.     A  decided  preference  was  given  to  those  with  hori 
zontal  cylinders.     With   vertical   cylinders,  the   parts  of  tli. 
motor  vibrate  perpendicularly  ;  and  in  a  portable  engine  tliiv 
action,  especially  on  bad  soil,  causes  the  wheels  to  sink  intd 
the  ground.     During  the  trials    the  Seek  4-H.P.  stationary 
motor  consumed  0.96  lb.  of  petroleum  per  B.II.P.  hour  ;  in 
the  portable  engine  of  the  same  type  the  consumption  increastMl 
to  1.48  lbs.  per  B.H.P.  hour,  and  the  vibrations  were  very 
marked.     After  the  engine  had  been  more  firmly  flxetl  the  con- 
sumption fell  to  1  lb. 

The  trials  l)egfln  by  an  inspection  of  all  the  engines  at  work, 
that  the  smell  might  lie  noted.  They  were  then  started  cold, 
and  oliservations  were  made  of  the  time  required  before  they 
were  in  full  working  order,  the  difficulty  of  starting,  and 
whether  a  lamp  was  sufficient  to  heat  them  without  the  addi- 
tion of  a  fan.  A  Prony  brake,  an  indicator,  a  counter  ami 
tachometre  were  (hen  added.  It  is  of  importance  to  determine 
the  variations  in  the  speed  in  oil  motors,  as  they  are  chietiy 
governed  by  cutting  out  ignitions.  In  most  agricultural  en- 
gines, even  at  full  power,  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  tlie  igni 
tions  are  missed  on  account  of  the  variable  nature  of  the  work . 
During  these  trials,  therefore,  the  ignitions  per  minute  were 
counted.  Each  maker  supplied  his  own  lubricating  oil.  The 
consumption  of  petroleum  was  carefully  noted,  but  it  was  not  al- 
ways possible  to  measure  the  quantity  of  cylinder  cooling  water. 

The  engines  were  worked  at  the  diflcrcnt  powers  without 
stopping  to  test  their  smooth  and  regular  running.  Note  was 
also  taken  of  their  cleanliness.  When  the  oil  was  not  perfectly 
burned,  the  result  was  not  only  a  larger  consumption,  but  need 
for  frequent  cleaning.  A  point  of  importance  was  whether 
this  cleaning  could  be  carried  out  by  an  ordinary  lalwrer  ;  but 
with  most  of  the  engines  this  was  not  the  case.  The  prote<'- 
tion  of  the  different  laropts  from  sudden  extinction,  particularly 
when  burning  in  the  open  air,  was  also  observed,  and  specially 
the  arrangements  for  cooling  the  circulating  water.  This 
water  on  leaving  the  cylinder  jacket  is  usually  cooled  by  a 
current  of  air  from  a  fan,  and  it  is  essential  that  the  fan  l)c 
driven  with  regularity,  and  the  pulley  and  strap  not  allowed 
to  get  wet.  In  many  of  the  motors  it  was  found  impossible  to 
work  continuously  because  the  fan  strap  slipped  or  came  off, 
and  the  water  was  Insufficiently  cooled.  Other  difficulties  in 
this  respect  were  also  experienoed. 

After  the  brake  trials,  the  engines,  both  stationary  and  por- 
table, were  tested  while  driving  threshing  machines  ;  in  this 
work  some  of  them  broke  down.  The  licst  were  then  selected 
for  a  final  trial  of  60  consecutive  hours.  These  were  the 
Deuiz,  Hille,  Schwartzkopff,  Seek,  Diirkopp,  Langensiepcn 
and  KOrting. 

This  trial  was  purposely  made  as  arduous,  and  the  power  as 
Intermittent,  and  as  much  like  agricultural  work  as  possible. 
The  working  efficiency  was  testetl  under  varying  loads,  two 
different  oils  (Russian  and  American),  and  other  conditions 
subject  to  change  during  work  in  the  fields.  The  engines 
were  watched  night  and  day,  and  the  amount  of  attention  they 
required  was  noted.  The  power  developed  was  use<l  to  gen- 
erate electric  light  and  to  drive  threshing  and  sawing  machines. 
Although  all  the  motors  ran  through  this  trial,  some  with  diffi- 
culty, the  judges  considered  that  none  were  worthy  of  a  first 
prize.  With  some,  when  in  full  work,  the  water  was  not  prop- 
erly cooled,  the  cylinders  became  too  hot,  and  a  violent  shock 
was  produced  at  each  explosion.  In  others  the  lamp  went 
out  ;  and  with  all,  especially  the  portable,  much  vibration  was 
observed,  due  principally  to  insufficient  cooling  of  the  circu- 
lating water.  The  stationary  engines,  beinc  connected  to  a 
water  main  did  not  vibrate  so  much.  The  farmers  com- 
plained most  of  the  difficulty  of  varying  the  power  in  the  por- 
table motors. 

After  the  trial  they  were  cleaned  in  the  presence  of  the 
judges.  The  small  Deutz  and  KOrting  were  found  less  dirty 
than  the  others,  and  took  only  from  25  to  40  minutes  to  clean. 
The  larger  engines  required  from  40  to  70  minutes,  and  two  or 
three  men  were  usually  employed.  Most  of  them  were  found 
in  very  good  condition. 

As  the  heat  efficiency  could  not  be  determine*!  without 
knowing  the  heat  value  of  the  combustible,  two  samples,  one 
of  American,  one  of  Russian  petroleum,  were  sent  to  the  chemi- 
cal station  to  be  tested  for  heating  value  and  chemical  CotU- 
position,  with  tbe  foUowing  r?guU« ; 
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Aniarican  petroleum— constitaeots  C  84.54  per  cent.;  H  14.06  par  cent.; 
0  1  M  per  cent. 

Riiaiisn  petroltum— constltaentB,  C  85.52  per  cent.;  H  13.9H  i>er  cent.;  O 
0,.^i  |)er  cent. 

American  petroleom— besting  value  per  lb.,  19,380  T.  I".;  fpetiflc  gravity 
at  l.'i*  C,  0  797  ;  fl««tilns-polnt  (.\bili,  aS"  C. 

liii-'Sian  petroleum  huallni;  t«Iu«  per  lb.,  19,580  T.  U.;  SpeclBc  gravity 
at  15"  C,  0.845  ;  flashing-point  (Abel),  81.5°  C.         ; 

The  results  of  the  trials  at  the  four  powers  devcToped,  ia- 
chilling  time  required  for  heating  up,  number  of  ignitions 
missed,  and  piston  speed,  arc  given  in  the  original  paper.  The 
wciirht,  price,  and  size  of  each  engine  are  also  addecl. 

The  consumption  of  petroleum,  as  shown  in  the  table,  varied 
greatly,  the  lowest  being  in  the  Altniann,  0.83  lb.  per  B.II.P. 
hour  ;  the  mean  consumption  of  larger  power  was  about  1  lb. 
[XT  B.II.P.  hour.  The  number  of  ignitions  missed  show  how 
Diiich  the  power  can  be  increased  ;  in  agriculture,  where  the 
amount  of  work  varies  greatly,  this  is  of  special  importance. 
The  author  also  calculates  the  actual  power  exerted  per  unit 
of  piston  surface  and  unit  of  time — in  other  words,  the  abso- 
lute, or  what  he  calls  the  specific  etticiency  of  the  engine. 
Although  the  judges  did  not  intend  to  base  their  awards  upon 
this  specific  emciency,  it  was  found  that  the  engines  develop- 
ing the  highest  absolute  power  were  always  (he  best  in  other 
re!s  peels. 

When  they  were  run  at  half  instead  of  full  power,  the  con- 
sumption of  oil  and  numl>er  of  explosions  mi&sed  increased 
considerably.  In  agricultural  work  the  mean  power  should 
l)c  l)etween  these  two.  For  instance,  the  88  H.P.  Altmann 
ought  normally  to  develop  6  H.  P.,  and  its  consumption  would 
then  be  about  1.1  lb.  oil  per  H.P.  hour.  As  the  consumption 
of  ])etroleum  is  relatively  very  high  when  the  engines  are  run- 
ning empty,  it  is  not  advisable  that  they  should  do  so  for  long. 
On  the  other  hand,  starting,  especially  for  larger  powers,  is 
often  troublesome.  The  times  required  for  starting,  and  the 
cleaning  after  a  short  run,  are  given  in  the  original  paper. 

The  indicator  diagram  is  the  best  guide  for  studying  the 
cycle  of  work  in  a  cylinder,  especially  It  a  brake  experiment 
he  made  at  the  same  time.  The  soot  collecting  inside  the  indi- 
(■utoT,  especially  in  oil  engines,  may,  however,  affect  the  fric- 
tion, or  an  error  arise  In  counting  the  number  of  ignitions 
missed,  when  not  counted  continuously.  The  author  selects 
one  diagram  as  an  example  to  explain  a  method  adopted  by 
him  to  calculate  the  working,  with  reference  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  heat.  It  is  mentioned  in  his  paper  on  "  A  Dynamic 
Theory  of  Steam  Engines,"  in  the  Zeittehrift  des  Vereine^ 
(Itutseher  Ingenieure  (1893,  p.  1).  He  considers  the  indicator 
diagram  valuable  chiefly  to  show  how  work  is  produced  and 
how  expended.  In  the  usual  method  of  calculating  it  the  total 
indicated  work  is  shown,  but  no  gount  is  taken  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  work  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  the  petroleum,  and  converted  into  pressure  on 
the  piston.  In  studying  an  oil  engine  it  is  important  to  know 
what  becomes  of  the  work,  and  therefore  the  indicator  dia- 
gram must  be  divided  into  parts  representing  so  many  frac- 
tions of  work  done.  The  contents  of  these  areas  are  calcu- 
lated by  the  author  in  a  special  way,  and  he  shows  the  amount 
of  work  done  during  admission,  compression,  expansion  and 
exhaust,  by  means  of  vertical  ordinates.  Account  must  always 
be  taken  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  outer  face 
of  the  piston.  The  actual  work  done  will  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  work  of  admission,  compression,  expansion,  and  ex- 
haust, and  that  of  driving  back  the  air.  The  latter  should  be 
subtracted  from  the  work  of  expansion  to  give  the  true  indi- 
cated work. 

The  influence  of  the  compression  space  is  considerable  in  all 
four-cycle  engines.  The  author  sltows  the  proportion  Itetween 
it  and  the  total  cylinder  volume  in  all  the  motors.  Thus  in 
the  Deutz  the  compression  was  nearly  half  the  total  volume. 
During  explosion  the  pressure  rose  from  7i  to  nearlv  20  atmos- 
pheres. If  there  were  no  compression  space,  the  whole  of  this 
rise  in  pressure  would  be  immediately  converted  into  useful 
work  on  the  piston  ;  with  the  present  methods  of  construction 
the  greater  part  is  wasted.  This  pressure  generated  in  the 
compression  space  being,  like  the  other  values,  translated  into 
work  and  represented  by  an  ordinate,  the  author  proves  that 
it  is  equal  to  about  three  times  as  much  as  the  indicated  work 
shown  in  the  diagram.  If  to  it  be  added  the  energy  of  the 
gases  discharged,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  wasted  is  far 
greater  than  the  work  done.  The  diagram  of  this  pressure, 
which  is  shown  as  the  clearance  space  at  one  end  of  every  in- 
dicator diagram,  ought  really  to  be  added  to  it  in  estimating 
tlxe  work  done  by  the  heat  given  to  an  engine. 

The  author  classifies  the  work  as  follows  : 

1.  Total  work,  or  that  shown  in  all  the  diagrams  combined. 

3.  Work  of  explosion,  or  diSeKRce  between  the  ftheplute 
and  compression  work,         .,,.-..        :;>.•; 


3.  Work  of  expansion. 

4.  Woik  lost  in  compression  space.    "  ' 

5.  Indicated  work.  ■.'    v ':;•■'  ;- 

6.  Work  done  on  the  brake.  '■'  ,■■'-''         '■■ 

7.  Work  of  compression.  '■     i     ■•:■        -.'■■. 

8.  Work  of  driving  out  the  air.         ■' 

9.  Work  of  friction. 

All  these  are  represented  graphically  by  curves  in  the  origi- 
nal paper,  and  the  author  estimates  that  only  about  one  quar- 
ter of  the  total  work  is  shown  on  the  brake,  the  rest  being  ab- 
sorbed in  friction,  compression,  and  the  cycle  of  work.  The 
mean  pressures  exerted  during  these  different  kinds  of  work, 
the  friction  pressure  jwr  unit  of  piston  surface,  and  the  maxi- 
mum pressure  of  expansion  and  compression,  are  all  shown  in 
tables,  a  study  of  which  reveals  how  the  heat  developed  has 
been  expended  and  how  much  its  utilization  depends  upon  the 
dimensions  of  the  engine,  etc.  It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  four  cycle  engines  can  be  greatly  improved  in  this  respect, 
because  a  compression  space  is  indispensable. 

Another  table  gives  the  proportions  in  which,  in  tlie  differ- 
ent engines,  the  nine  kinds  of  work  were  distributed.  Thus 
in  the  Altmann  the  total  work  was  70  per  cent,  of  the  total 
heat  given.  The  heat  utilization  in  this  motor  was  therefore 
good,  but  unfortunately  there  was  mucli  vibration. 

The  author  concludes  with  a  comparison  of  steam,  petro- 
leum, and  other  heat  agents.  He  is  of  opinion  that  a  field  is 
open  for  oil  motors,  which  are  the  most  convenient  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  avoid  the  difficulties  of  steam  and  gen- 
erator gas  engines.  They  are  not,  however,  so  simple,  and 
the  motive  power,  explosive  ga.s,  has  not  the  same  properties 
as  steam  ;  they  need  frequent  cleaning  and  much  care  and 
attention,  but  they  utilize  the  heat  developed  extremely  well. 
In  most  of  the  engines  there  were  parts  too  delicate  to  be  han- 
dled by  common  laborers,  although  portable  motors  ought  to 
be  made  to  bear  rough  treatment,  shaking  and  jolting  over 
bad  roads.  Although  the  engines  were  in  some  respects  de- 
fective, many  with  slight  modifications  would  be  suitable  for 
field  work.  Time,  patience,  and  attention  to  detail  are  needed 
to  attain  perfection,  and  few  things  can  contribute  more  to  this 
desirable  result  than  careful  and  accurate  tests. 

At  Meaux,  ei^ht  engines  were  tested  :  two  English  (Hornsby- 
Akroyd  and  Griffin),  both  stationary  ;  three  French  (a  Merlin 
portable  engine  and  two  Niel,  one  stationary  and  one  portable) ; 
two  German  Grob  motors,  one  stationary,  one  portable  ;  and 
one  Swiss  stationary,  by  the  Societe  Suisse  de  Winterthur. 
The  following  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions  and  results  : 

CONDENSED  TABLE  OF  OILENGINE  TRIALS. 


Name  or  Enoiiik. 


Grob  (stationary) 

Niel  '•  

Merlin  (portable) 

Winterthur  iBtationary)  ... 

Grob  (portable) 

<Jriflln  (Stationary) 

ilornsby-Aliroyd    (station 
aryi 

Niel  (portable) 


M 

s 


In. 
71 

7J 
6,'. 

6 

8 


Ib. 
71 
14* 

91 
,? 

I4A 
14i 


-        §fg* 

II    Z.o&^.i 
Is  'P^-i 


E  . 
•as 


31 1 
Its 


*6S 
218 


206 

177 


it 


Lbs. 

0.5»|  T.S 

0.6?!  «.* 

0.761  4.8 

0.841  5.2 

0  M  6.2 

0.88'  7.4 

1.0  I  5.7 

1.54|  6.4 


Per  Cent.    Lbe. 

483 

341 
145 
183 
3,557 
330 


(21.8    I 
(max.  f 

18.7    I 

16.6 

14.9 

18.7 

18.6 

10.4     I 

8.8  (. 

min.  I  : 


649 
4,758 


The  author  first  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  oil  engines 
are  much  more  generally  used  in  Germany  and  England  than 
in  France  and  America,  and  very  few  new  types  are  made  in 
the  two  latter  countries.  At  the  Chicago  Exhibition  scarcely 
any  American  oil  motors  were  shown.  In  France  the  heavy 
duty  on  jietroleum  has  hitherto  prevented  its  general  use.  Till 
1893  the  duty  in  Paris  was  equal  to  the  value  of  the  oil,  and 
though  it  has  since  been  reduced,  petroleum  is  still  six  limes 
dearer  in  Paris  than  in  America. 

All  the  engines  were  tested  with  the  same  Russian  oil,  sup- 
plied by  the  society.  Its  mean  density  was  0.838  flashing- 
point  (Abel's  test),  84'  F.  ;  heating  value  in  a  Mahler  calorime- 
tre  19,872  T.U.  per  lb.  :  chemical  composition— C  84  percent.  ; 
H  15  per  cent.   ;  O  and  N  (by  difference)  1  per  cent. 

Each  engine  w^as  tested  four  times — viz.,  first  running  light, 
then  at  2  B.II.P..  at  4  B.H.P..  and  at  maximum  load. 
The  experiments  were  in  most  cases  continued  for  three  or 
four  hours,  and  the  engine  was  run  for  about  an  hour  before 
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beKinninji;  the  trials.  Each  exhibitor  was  allowed  as  much  oil 
IIS  lie  requireil,  and  every  precaution  was  talien  to  make  the 
trials  UH  complete  as  possible.  The  following  data  were  noted  : 
oil  or  spirit  required  for  ignition  and  lubrication,  consumption 
of  petroleum,  barometric  pressure,  temperature  of  the  air.  of 
the  water  in  and  out  of  tlie  cooling  jackets,  and  of  the  exhaust 
g.'ises  :  quantity  of  cooling  water,  numlxir  of  explosions  and 
of  revolutions  per  minute,  and  variations  in  the  speed.  Indi- 
cator diagrams  were  taken  where  possible.  The  B.  11.  P.  was 
determined  by  a  special  automatic  brake  of  thin  sheet  iron, 
fully  described  with  drawings  in  the  original  paper.  All  the 
engines  tested  were  single-cylinder,  four-cycle  and  single- 
acting. 

The  i)etroleum  was  fed  into  the  cylinders  either  by  gravity 
from  a  reservoir  above,  by  an  oil  pump,  or  injected  with  com- 
pressed air— a  method  followed  in  the  Oritlin  engine,  and  which 
certainly  contribute*!  to  its  higli  thermal  efficiency.  The  en- 
gines weru  started  by  hand,  and  all  had  cooling-water  jackets. 
The  cooling  of  the  cylinders  should  be  carefully  regulated,  for 
if  too  much  heat  is  carried  off  the  oil  is  not  properly  vapori/.e<l  ; 
if  too  little,  dissociation  and  "  cracking"  may  occur,  witli  grip- 
ing of  the  piston.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  the  quantiiy 
of  circulating  water  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  number  of 
explosions  |)er  minute — in  other  words,  by  the  amount  of  heat 
generated  in  the  cylinder.  In  the  Orob  and  Niel  engines  the 
same  quantity  of  water  was  sent  by  the  pump  to  the  jackets, 
whatever  the  jwwer  develope<l.  llence  the  cylinders  in  some 
cases  were  too  much  cooled,  the  loss  of  heat  was  great,  au<l 
the  consumption  of  ])etroleum  excessive,  tlic  oil  going  to  heat 
the  cylinder  walls  instead  of  being  turned  into  useful  work. 
Thus  the  water  cost  too  much,  not  only  for  the  unnecessary 
work  of  thepump,  but  to  keep  the  walls  at  the  required  tem- 
nerature.  The  best  engine  in  this  respect  was  the  portable 
Merlin,  in  which  the  water  was  sent  into  the  jackets  by  a 
pump  acting  only  at  each  explosion,  and  checked  by  the  gov- 
ernor whenever  the  normal  speed  was  exceeded. 

Drawings  with  detailed  description  and  a  careful  criticism 
of  the  engines  are  given  in  the  original  pajier.  As  shown  by 
the  table,  the  consumption  of  the  Niel  i>ortable  engine  was 
very  large — more  than  double  that  of  the  stationary  enuine  by 
the  same  maker— and  the  thermal  efficiency  proportionally 
small  ;  this  is  attributed  b3'  the  author  to  the  large  ({uuntity  of 
water  circulating  in  the  jacket.  The  different  engines  are 
then  reviewed  with  reference  to  their  thermal  elticiency.  quan- 
tity of  heat  carried  off  by  the  cooling  water,  heat  balance,  air 
used  in  each  engine  for  the  combustion  of  1  lb.  oil,  variations 
in  the  speed,  and  consumption  of  petroleum.  The  results  ob- 
tained under  these  heads  an:  tabulated,  and  most  of  them  are 
represented  graphically. 

The  calorific  value  of  the  petroleum,  the  consumption  per 
hour,  and  the  work  done  being  known,  the  thermal  etliciency 
can  be  calculated.  Heat  is  lost  to  the  walls,  to  the  exhaust, 
b)r  radiation,  absorlied  by  the  lamp  and  by  friction.  To  deter- 
mine the  thermal  efficiency  the  B.II.P.  developed  was  convert- 
ed into  calories  and  divideid  by  the  heat  units  in  the  petroleum, 
giving  the  proportion  of  heat  turned  into  work  to  the  total  heat 
supplied  to  the  engine.  The  best  engine  in  this  respect  was 
the  Grob  stationary  ;  but  according  to  the  author  the  efficiency 
of  all  the  oil  engines  was  much  higher  than  lii  agricultural 
steam  engines  of  the  same  power.  The  thermal  efficiency  is  of 
great  im|)ortance,  for  if  it  is  high  the  engine,  although  iHiilty 
in  other  respects,  can  without  difficulty  l«  improved  in  detail. 

To  ascertain  the  air  used  for  combustion  it  was  necessary  to 
know  the  uumljcr  of  explosions  per  hour,  volume  of  the  piston 
and  consumption  of  oil,  and  from  these  the  volume  of  air  per 
pound  of  oil  burned  was  calculatetl.  The  difference  between 
this  actual  quantity  and  the  theoretical  helpe<l  to  explain  why 
some  engines  consumed  more  oil  than  others.  Either  the 
amount  of  air  admitted  was  too  large,  and  the  charge  in  conse- 
(juence  not  sufficiently  inflammable,  or  the  quantity  was  too 
small,  and  incomplete  combustion  and  smoke  were  the  result. 
The  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the  thermal  efficiency 
shows  how  much  air  ought  in  practice  to  be  admitted  into  an 
engine  cylinder  per  pound  of  oil. 

A  constant  spee<l  is  m')st  important,  especially  in  engines 
intended  to  drive  dynamos.  The  Griffin  and  Merlin  engines 
were  the  best  in  this  respect.  The  consumption  of  petroleum 
per  hour  increasetl  in  all  the  engines  with  the  power,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent ;  it  was  much  affected  by  the  temperature 
of  the  walls  and  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  for  combustion. 
The  oil  required  for  starting,  when  runniiig  empty,  for  tlie 
lamp,  and  per  day,  were  also  determine<l.  The  author  testiKi 
these  4H.P.  engines  during  a  working  day  of  10  hours,  run- 
ning one  hour  empty,  two  hours  at  2  B.H.P.,  six  hours  at 
4  B.II.P.,  and  one  hour  at  5  B.H  P. 

A  number  of  comparative  experiments  and  scientific  deter- 
minations were  also  made.    Professor  Wilz  has  shown  that  the 


thermal  efficiency  increases  with  the  speed  of  the  engine,  :i;j(l 
that  the  combustion  of  explosive  mixtures  is  the  more  ra|  id 
the  greater  the  speed.  Dr.  SInby  has  also  demonstrated  tl.at 
the  losses  of  heat  to  the  walls  unquestionably  diminish  wiili 
the  increased  speed.  In  an  experimental  engine  they  fell  from 
40  per  cent,  to  33  per  cent.,  when  the  speed  rose  from  104  •(> 
107  revolutions  per  minute.  Under  this  head  the  author  ri 
marks  that  in  engines  diving  the  highest  thermal  efflcieiK  y 
when  running  at  4  B.H.P.  this  efficiency  increased  with  the 
speed.  Thus  in  the  Grob  stationary  engine  the  tliermiil  el!:- 
ciency  was  17  per  cent,  with  312  revolutions ;  in  the  Niel  it 
was  15  per  cent,  with  184  revolutions.  He  considers  that  tlic 
thermal  efficiency  rises  with  the  speed  of  the  engine  owing  u, 
the  tietter  utilization  of  the  combustible  and  the  smaller  Idv^ 
of  heat  to  the  walls.  Hence  the  speed  of  a  gas  or  oil  engiiii-  )^ 
of  much  importance.  If  a  small  power  single-cylinder  oil 
motor  runs,  like  a  steam  engine,  at  1(X)  to  120  revolutions  )><  r 
minute,  it  is  costly,  bulky,  and  the  combui^tible  is  imjierfeciK 
utilized. 

The  author  proceeds  to  classify  the  engines  according  i<> 
their  cost  of  working,  excellence  of  construction  and  running', 
and  thermal  efficiency.  The  comparative  perfection  of  tliiir 
construction  was  determined  acconliug  to  the  Imlance  of  tli< 
different  parts,  capacity  of  the  engine  for  running  empty  or  :ii 
any  power,  regularity  of  siwed,  case  in  starling,  and  time  rt 
qu{re<l  to  start.  These  were  calculate*!  according  to  differeni 
coefficients,  and  combined  in  a  table  with  the  thermal  etii 
ciency.  The  Grob  stationary  engine,  although  giving  the  greiii- 
est  thermal  efficiency,  was  not  so  good  in  other  respects  as  tin 
Merlin,  and  the  portable  Grob  motor  was  the  worst. 

The  main  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  bring  these  inter- 
csting  and  practical  oil  motors  before  the  public  and  maki 
them  better  known,  and  the  author  hopes  that  the  results  pul> 
lisbed  will  help  to  advance  the  cause  and  improve  the  conslnx 
tion,  their  value  for  agricultural  and  other  purposes  beiiii 
now  generally  recognized. 


ROUNDHOUSE  AT  READING. 


TiiK  roundhouses,  of  which  we  pive  the  reproduction  of  a 
photograph  on  the  opposite  page,  were  built  by  Mr.  Milhollaml 
for  the  Philadelphia  ii  lieading  Itailroad  nt  Heading,  Pa.  At 
the  present  time  the  one  nearest  the  observer  is  used  as  a  paint 
shop,  while  the  other  is  still  reserved  for  the  pur|>ose  for  which 
it  was  built.  The  peculiarity  that  ctrikes  one  at  first  sight  is 
the  row  of  gable  ends  marking  the  location  of  each  stall  This 
arrangement  is  one  that  possesses  some  advantages  over  the 
usual  smooth  roof,  in  that  the  smoke  from  the  stack  is  carrie<i 
out  more  readily  by  the  natural  upward  draft  that  prevails. 
These  houses  have  been  kept  in  excellent  condition,  and  for 
all  intents  and  purposes  are  as  good  as  new.  The  roof  is  of 
slate,  and  the  monitor  is  carried  by  phoenix  columns.  The 
plates  are  of  cast  iron,  with  sockets  for  'the  rafters  cast  on. 
The  rafters  themselves  are  of  wood.  The  turn-table,  which, 
of  course,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  has  a  cement  floor. 
AI)ove  it  and  just  inside  the  monitor  there  is  a  gangway  held 
by  sling  stays  dropping  down  from  the  dome  trussing.  The 
attractive  feature  internally  is  the  light  and  atry  appearance  of 
I  he  whole  structure,  whose  roof  seems  to  float  rather  than  lie 
carried  on  the  slender  columns  beneath.  This  lightness  is,  un- 
doubtedly, ])artially  due  to  the  excellent  ventilation  above  the 
pits.     The  structure  was  completed  in  1865. 


DEFINITIONS  WANTED. 


A  coHHKsroNnENT  writes  :  "  Will  you  please  define  in 
your  valuable  journal  what  are  to  many  people,  quite  justly, 
1  think,  the  vague  terms,  '  fire  surfaces,  heating  surfaces,  and 
trailer  surfaces  1 ' 

"In  my  opinion  the  fire  nurfart  is  that  portion  of  a  boiler 
which  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  fire. 

"  The  liealing  »urfaee  is  that  portion  of  the  boiler  which  is 
actually  against  the  coal  or  liquid  fuel,  while  the  tf/iler  *\tr- 
fitee  seems  to  me  to  have  the  broad  meaning  of  every  part  of 
the  boiler,  whether  in  the  fire  or  out  of  it." 

It  seems  doubtful  to  us  whether  any  of  these  terms  except- 
ing heating  surface  has  any  exact  meaning  assigned  to  it. 
Any  portion  of  the  internal  or  external  surface  of  a  boiler 
through  which  heat  is  transmitted  from  the  fire  to  the  water 
is  generally  regarded  as  heating  surface,  although  Seaton,  in 
his  book  on  the  "  Marine  Engine,"  says  that.  "  strictly  speak- 
ing, all  surfaces  exposed  to  heat  which  are  capable  of  absorb- 
ing, and  their  bodies  of  transmitting,  that  heal  to  the  water  or 
steam  arc  heating  surfaces  ;  but  technically  only  certain  parts 
are  reckoned  as  effective  heating  surfaces,  and  the  aggregate  of 
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sui  li  surfaces  Is  called  the  total  heating  tvrfaee.  The  surface 
of  the  upper  half  of  the  furnace,  or  the  part  above  the  level 
of  the  fire-bars,  that  of  the  combustion  chamber  above  the 
leu'l  of  the  bridges,  and  the  back  plates,  including  the  actual 
surface  of  the  back-tube  plates,  are  reckoned  as  the  effective 
liiating  surface  of  furnaces  and  chambers,  and  are  stated 
gci>arately,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  metal  forming  them 
bting  three  or  four  times  the  thickness  of  the  tubes.'' 

Robert  Wilson,  in  his  "Treatise  on  Boilers,"  says:  "In 
estimating  the  extent  of  heating  surface  it  is  customary  to 
take  the  whole  area  of  furnace,  combustion  chamber,  flues, 
wHter-tubes,  etc.,  in  contact  with  the  beat  on  one  side  and  the 
w:itei  and  steam  on  the  other." 

Fire  surface,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  no  exact  meaning, 
although  it  seems  as  though  it  should  mean  that  surface 
llirough  which  heat  is  transmited  directly  from  the  fire  to  the 
water,  either  by  contact  or  radiation. 

lioiler  turfaee  may  mean  either  the  external  or  internal  or 
any  other  portion  of  its  surface. 


city  is  situated  in  latitude  35°  1'  7"  north  and  longitude  135° 
46'  7  "  east  It  is  162  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  near  the 
centre  of  the  province  of  Yamashiro.  Through  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city  the  river  Kamo  flows.  The  river  Eamo 
unites  with  the  river  Katsura  in  the  village  of  Toba,  a  south- 
<;m  suburb  of  Kioto.  The  width  of  the  river  Kamo  as  it 
traverses  the  city  is  120  yds.  ;  but  in  common  with  other 
Japanese  rivers,  it  has  three  tbieads  of  streams  in  ordinary 
seasons.  In  case  of  heavy  rain  the  freshets  come  in.  The 
area  of  the  city  is  18  English  square  miles.  As  to  population, 
it  has  varied  from  time  to  time,  and  now  it  is  only  a  half  of 
what  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
the  old  capital  was  flourishing.  At  present  the  number  of 
houses  is  66,000,  and  the  population  is  265,000.  Nine  broad 
streets  run  from  east  to  west,  which  are  called  Tchijo,  Nijo, 
Sanjo  (First  Avenue,  Second  Avenue,  Third  Avenue),  etc. 
The  broadest  of  these  streets  is  170  ft.,  while  others  are  only 
half  as  wide.  The  city  is  divided  into  1,216  squares,  just  like 
checkerboard,  each  being  400   ft.  square.     Accordingly,  the 


ROUNDHOUSK  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  A   BEADING  BAILBUAD  AT  BEADING,  PA.,  BUILT  IN  1865. 


THE  JAPANESE    NATIONAL    INDUSTRIAL  EX- 
HIBITION  IN   KIOTO. 


In  1877  it  was  promulgated  by  the  imperial  ordinance  of 
■liipan,  that  in  order  to  encourage  the  development  of  agricul- 
ture, arts,  and  commerce,  the  national  exhibitions  should  be 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  The  present  exhibition, 
which  was  opened  in  Kioto  on  April  1,  is  the  fourth,  the  other 
three  being  held  in  Tokio  in  the  years  1877,  1881,  and  1890. 
For  the  present  exhibition  Tokio  and  Osaka,  which  are  the 
two  largest  cities,  were  rivals  for  the  site  of  the  fair,  but  the 
(ity  of  Kioto  petitioned  that  the  fourth  exhibition  should  be 
liefd  on  the  occasion  of  the  eleven  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  Emperor  Kwammu's  founding  the  city.  Accordingly  the 
I>etitlon  met  the  approval  of  the  government  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 

licfore  describing  the  exhibition,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
state  briefly  about  the  city  of  Kioto.  Kioto  is  sometimes 
called  Saikio,  which  means  the  western  capital,  while  Kioto 
means  simply  a  capital  or  meaco  (or,  more  properly,  miyako),  as 
Was  printed  in  old  maps.  The  name  of  Saikio  came  into  use 
since  the  revolution  of  1868,  when  Yedo  was  changed  to 
Tokio,  which  signifies  the  eastern  capital.  In  ancient  times 
Kioto  Was  known  as  Heianjo,  or  the  "city  of  peace."    The 


location  of  buildings  is  designated  in  a  very  simple  manner, 
like  the  co-ordinates  in  analytical  geometry.     As  to  bridges,, 
the  important  ones  are  those  which  cross  the  river  Eamo. 

The  site  for  the  exhibition  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
city,  near  the  incline  of  the  Lake  Biwa  Canal,  which  greatly 
adds  to  the  beauty  and  advantage  of  the  site.  The  exhibition 
grounds  have  an  area  of  1,807,200  sq.  ft.  (about  42i  acres), 
on  which  are  erected  the  following  buildings  : 

Indnetriil  Bnilding 151,800  »q.  ft. 

Machinery  Hall ..  32,400  -   " 

Ak'ricaltn'ral  and  Forestry  Buildinj  51,840  "  " 

Marine  Products  Building 19,440  "  " 

Aqoarium .>......,.. 1,2(10  "  " 

Fine  Arte  Bnildiag „;..;,». 14.(168  "  " 

Live  Stock  Building ,.....i.i. »1,6(»  "  " 

Ceremonial  Hall .;.,;.„. 18,980  "  **- 


Total. 


305,388  «q   ft. 


In  addition  to  these  principal  buildings,  there  are  attached 
buildings,  such  as  post  and  telegraph  offices,  etc.,  which  oc- 
cupy an  additional  area  of  70,497  sq.  ft.  Fig.  1  shows  the 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  exhibition  ground. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  April  1.  The  total  number  of 
articles  exhibited  was  170, 184,  which  Wi»s  3,111  more  than  those 
in  the  third  national  exhibition.    (Among  the  articles  exhibited 
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lM-<!iiiiiiii'_'  tlic  triiils.  Each  exliiliitor  whs  jillowcil  as  iniicli  oil 
,is  he  rciiiiircfl,  :iiiil  i-vcry  prtTaution  was  takrii  to  iiiiikr  the 
trials  a-i  coiiiiilctcas  (tossililc.  Tlic  lollowiii^  data  wcrcnotnl  : 
oil  or  spirit  ri'ijuircil  for  i<;Miti(>n  um)  liiliricatiini,  constiinptioii 
of  )K-tiol(!iiiii,  liarDmclric  prt'ssiire.  tenipfriiturc  of  the  air.  of 
the  water  in  ami  out  of  tlic  ((Mjliriu'  jackets,  ami  of  the  exhaust 
^ases  ;  (juatitily  ol  coolinj;  walei.  nuinlK-r  of  explosions  ami 
of  revolulioiis  per  minute,  ami  variations  in  the  s|K'eil.  Indi- 
cator ilia'^rranis  were  taken  where  |Hissil)Ie.  The  ll.ll.l'.  was 
ili'teriiiimMl  liy  a  special  automatic  braki-  of  thin  sheet  iron, 
fully  tlescrilieil  with  tlrawini;s  in  the  original  paper.  All  the 
eiiirines  tested  were  sin.irlu-<ylinder.  four-cyjle  and  siiigle- 
miinir. 

'I'hi;  iM-troleum  was  fed  into  the  cylinders  either  hy  gravity 
from  a  reservoir  ahove,  hy  an  oil  pumi),  or  injected  with  com- 
pressed air  -a  niethiMl  folloned  in  tlie  (irillin  en.iiitie,  anil  wliich 
certainly  contrihiited  to  its  high  Ihermai  ellicieiiiy.  The  en- 
gines were  started  hy  hand,  ami  all  had  coolint-waler  ja<kels. 
Till-  cooling  of  the  cylinders  should  lie  careluliy  rei;uhited,  for 
if  too  niiicii  hetit  is  carried  olT  the  oil  is  not  properly  vapori/ed  ; 
it  too  little,  dissociation  and  "  cracking"  may  occur,  with  i^rip 
iiig  III  till'  piston.  The  aiillior  is  nf  opinion  that  tlie  ipianliiy 
of  circulating  water  ought  to  he  regulated  hy  the  liiiinlier  of 
explo-ioiis  per  minute— in  other  words,  hy  the  aiiiouni  of  heat 
generated  in  the  cylimh  r.  In  the  (iroli  and  Niel  engines  the 
s.ime  ipianlity  of  water  was  sent  hy  the  pump  to  the  jackets, 
whatever  the  power  developed.  Hence  the  cylinders  in  some 
«-ases  were  too  much  cooled,  the  loss  of  heat  wiis  great,  and 
the  consumption  of  petroleum  e\(  (■.-.sive.  the  oil  going  to  heat 
thecylimhr  walls  instead  of  l«'inir  liirneil  into  ii.seful  work. 
Thus  the  water  cost  too  much,  not  only  for  the  unne<ess;iry 
work  of  the  pump,  hut  to  keep  the  walls  at  the  rcipiircd  tem- 
perature. The  hest  engine  in  this  respect  was  the  portahle 
.Merlin,  in  which  the  water  was  si-nt  into  the  jackets  hy  a 
pump  acting  only  at  each  explosion,  and  checked  hy  the  gov- 
ernor whenever  the  normal  speed  was  exceeded. 

Drawings  uith  detailed  description  and  a  careful  criticism 
of  the  engines  are  given  in  the  original  paper.  As  shown  hy 
the  tahle,  the  consumption  of  the  Niel  poitahle  engine  wiis 
very  liir:.'!'  more  than  doulilc  lliat  of  tlie  stationary  enuine  hy 
the  same  maker  — and  the  thermal  elliciency  proportionally 
small  ;  this  is  attrihuted  hy  the  author  to  the  large  i|uantily  of 
water  ciniilatinv:  in  the  jaiket.  The  dilTerent  engines  are 
tlieii  leviewed  with  reference  to  their  therm.d  elliciency.  ipian- 
tity  of  heat  carried  otl'  liy  the  cooling  water,  heal  lialance,  air 
usihI  ill  each  engine  for  the  comhustion  ol  1  Ih.  oil,  variations 
ill  the  speed,  and  (^insiimption  of  petroleum.  The  results  oh- 
lained  under  these  heads  arc  tahiilated,  and  most  of  thciii  arc 
represented  graph i<ally. 

The  ealorilic  value  of  the  petroleum,  the  consumption  per 
hour,  and  the  work  dom  heing  known,  the  thermal  elticieni  y 
can  1h'  talculaled.  Ileal  is  lost  to  the  walls,  to  the  exh.aiist. 
hy  radiation,  ahsortieil  hy  the  lamp  and  hy  fiiclion.  To  deter- 
mine the  thermal  elliciency  the  IJ.II.I*.  cjeveloped  was  conviTt- 
e<l  into  calories  and  divided  hy  the  heat  units  in  the  |Hlrolcum. 
giving  the  proportion  of  heat  turned  into  work  to  the  total  heat 
supplied  to  the  engine.  The  hest  engiiu!  in  this  re-.|H-ct  was 
the  (i  roll  stationary  ;  hut  according  lothe  author  the  elliciency 
of  all  the  oil  engine.s  was  mm  h  higher  than  in  a!.;ricultural 
steam  engines  of  the  smne  ixiwer.  ThelhiTmal  elliciency  is  of 
great  importaiue.  for  if  it  is  high  the  engine.  althoiiL'h  "faulty 
in  other  respects,  can  without  dilliculty  he  improved  in  detail. 

To  ascertain  the  air  used  for  comhustion  it  was  necessary  to 
know  the  niiniher  of  explosion^  per  hour,  volume  of  the  piston 
and  consumption  of  oil.  ami  from  these  the  volume  of  air  jmt 
pound  of  oil  hurncii  w.is  ialculated.  The  (lilTerence  hetweeii 
this  aclinil  ipnintity  and  the  theoretical  hi-liKvl  lo  explain  w  liy 
some  engines  consumed  more  <iil  tlian  others.  Kilher  tlu- 
amount  of  air  admilled  was  too  large,  and  the  charge  in  conse- 
iiuencc  not  siillicicntly  inllamniahle,  or  the  ipiantity  was  tixi 
small,  and  incomplete  comhustion  and  smoke  were  the  result 
The  comparison  of  these  ligures  with  the  thermal  eiliciency 
shows  how  much  air  ought  in  practice  to  lie  lulinitted  into  an 
engine  cylinder  jn-r  |iound  of  oil. 

A  constant  speed  is  m  isf  ini|H>rlaiit.  es|M'cially  in  engine^ 
intended  to  drive  dynamos.  The  (Jrillin  .and  Merlin  engines 
were  the  hest  in  thi--  respect.  The  consumption  of  |ietroleum 
|M-r  hour  increaseil  in  all  the  engines  with  the  power,  hut  not 
to  the  .same  extent  ;  it  was  much  alTected  hy  the  temperature 
of  the  walls  and  the  i|iiantity  of  air  admitted  for  comhustion. 
The  oil  reipiired  for  starting,  when  running  empty,  for  the 
lamp,  and  per  day,  were  .also  determined.  The  author  tested 
thc^e  1  II. I',  engines  during  a  working  day  of  |ii  hours,  run 
nini:  one  hour  emptv,  two  hours  at  ','  U.II.I'.,  six  liour>  at 
4  ii.n.I'..  ami  one  hour  at  5  IJ.II  |'. 

.V  numher  of  comparative  experiments  and  scieiitilie  deter- 
mination!) Were  also  made.     Professor  Wil/.  ha*  >hown  that  the 


thermal  elliciency  iucreiLscs  with  the  sik-jmI  of  the  engine.      .! 
that  the  comhustion  of  explosive  mixtures  Is  the  more  r.c     ; 
the  greater  the  speed.     Dr.  Slahy  has  also  demonstnitiKl  i     ■ 
the  loss<  s  of  heat  to  the  w.-ills  uni|Uestionahly  diniinisli  w    :, 
the  increas<'d  speed.     In  an  experimental  engine  they  fell  fr 
10  p<'r  cent,  to  :i;!   i>er  cent.,  when  the  sjieed  rose  from  lo| 
inT  revolutions  jx-r  minute.     I'nder  this  head  the  author 
marks  that  in  engines  giving  the  highest  thermal  eflicii  i 
when  running  at  4  IJ.II.I'.  this  etlieiency  iiicrea.sed  with  ; 
s|ieed.     Thus  in  the  <}roli  stationary  engine  the  thermal  i 
ciency  was  It  in-r  cent,  with  lil'i  revolutions  ;  in  the  Nii  ' 
was  I'l  |H-r  cent,  with  1S4  revolutions.     He  considers  that  t 
thermal  elliciency  rises  with  the  s|>ee<l  of  the  engine  owiiii: 
the  heller  utili/.ation  of  the  conihustilile  and  the  smaller  l> 
of  heat  to  the  walls.      Hence  thi;  s|>eed  of  a  gas  or  oil  cngiin 
of  much  imp:irtance.     If  a  small   power  sin^le-cyliniler  c 
motor  runs,  like  ;i  steam  en.LMtie.  at  loo  to  pjii  revohitions  j 
minute,  it  is  costly,  hulky.  and  the  conlllU^tillle  is  imjiertci i 
ulili/cd. 

The  author   iinH-etils  t<i  chtssify  the  enirines  aceordini;   : 
Iheir  cost  ot  working,  ex<'ellence  of  construction  and  runniD 
and  Ihermai  elliciency.     The  comparative  |Krfection  of  tli. 
coc.slriiction  was  determined  according  to  the  halanceof  il 
dilTerent  parts,  c.ipacity  of  the  eiigini-  for  running  empty  or 
any  power,  regularity  ot  s|K'e(l,  ea>-e  in  starting,  ami  time  i. 
ipiired  to  start.     These  were  «-alcidated  according  to  dilleri  i 
coellit'ients.  and   comhined   in   a  tahle  with   the  thermal   ei' 
(■iency.    The  Croh .stationary  engine,  although  giving  the  gre;i 
est  thermal  elliciency,  was  not  so  good  in  otlutr  resjMCtH  lis  lli 
.Merlin,  and  the  poriahle  (!roh  motor  w:is  the  worst. 

The  main  oliject  of  the  experiments  was  to  hring  these  int.  ■ 
esling  and  practical  oil  motors  hefore  the  jiuhlic  and  nial 
them  hitter  known,  and  the  author  hopes  that  the  results  pu; 
lislied  will  help  to  advance  the caiiseand  improve  tlii' constri, 
tion.  their  value  for  agricultural  and  other  purposes  heii 
now  generallv  recogni/ed. 


ROUNDHOUSE  AT  READING. 


TiiK  roundhouses,  of  whit-h  we  give  the  repriHluetion  ot 
photoumph  on  the  opposite  paire.  were  hiiill  hy  .Mr.  .MilhoIlaiK 
for  the  I'hiladelphia  A:  lieading  Uailroad  .at  Ue.iding.  I'a.  ,\: 
the  pn'sent  tiini  the  one  iiearol  the  ohserver  i-:  iiscrl  us  a  paini 
shop,  w  hile  the  other  is  still  rescrveil  for  the  pur|>ose  for  which 
it  WHS  huilt.  The  peculiarity  that  sirikis  one  at  lirst  sight  i- 
tlie  row  of  gallic  emis  marking  the  location  of  e.ich  stall  Tlii- 
arrangement  is  one  that  poss<'s.se8  some  advantages  over  the 
usii.il  smo<ith  roof,  iu  that  the  smoke  from  the  stack  is  currieil 
out  more  readily  hy  the  natural  upward  draft  that  prevails 
These  houses  have  lieen  kept  in  excellent  condition,  and  for 
all  intents  and  pur|><ises  arc  as  good  as  new.  The  roof  is  ol 
slate,  and  the  monitor  is  carried  hy  pliieiiix  columns.  Tin 
plates  are  of  cast  iron,  with  sockets  for 'the  rafters  east  on. 
The  rafters  Ihem.selves  are  of  woo<l.  'I'he  turn  tahle,  which, 
of  course,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  hnilding.  ha.s  a  cement  ll(Mir. 
.Mkivc  it  and  just  inside  the  monitor  there  is  a  gangway  helil 
by  sling  stays  dropping  down  from  the  dome  trussing.'  Tin 
attractive  feature  internally  is  the  light  and  airy  appearance  ol 
the  whole  structure,  whose  roof  seems  to  lloat  ratlier  than  hi 
carried  on  thesletidi-r  coliinnis  hem-.'ith.  This  lightness  is,  iin 
douhledly,  partially  due  to  the  excellent  ventilation  ahove  the 
pits.     The  structure  was  completed  in  INCm. 


DEFINITIONS  WANTED 


,\  ciii;ni.>i'o\iii.NT  writes  :  "  Will  you  please  define  in 
your  valuahle  journal  what  are  to  many  people,  ijuite  justlv, 
I  think,  the  vague  terms,  "  lire  surfaces,  lie.iting  surfaces,  ami 
holler  surf.iees  r  ' 

"  In  my  opinion  the  ./I'/v  .«'(//-/.<•  is  that  portion  of  a  iKiiler 
which  conies  in  direct  contact  with  the  lire. 

"  The  hiiitiiKj  mnjiii;  is  th;it  portion  of  the  holler  which  is 
actually  against  the  coal  or  lii|uiil  fuel,  while  the  lnaUrmr 
I'-ii-i  se<Mns  to  me  to  have  the  liroad  meaning  of  every  part  of 
the  holler,  whether  in  the  tire  or  out  <if  il." 

It  seeiiis  douhtful  lo  us  whether  any  of  tlies4-  terms  except- 
ing lie.iting  surface  has  any  <'xact  iiK^aiiing  assignetl  to  it. 
.\ny  portion  of  the  internaj  or  external  surface  ol  a  Iwiilcr 
throiiuh  which  heal  is  transmitted  from  the  lire  to  the  water 
is  generally  reL'arded  as  heating  siirfa<-e,  although  Seaton,  in 
his  hook  on  the  "  .Marine  Kngine, "  says  that.  "  strictly  spcak- 
ini:,  all  surf.iees  cx|H>s<'d  to  heat  which  are  capahle  of  alistirl  - 
ing.  and  their  bodies  of  transmitting,  that  lic;it  to  the  water  or 
steam  are  heating  surfaces  ;  but  technically  only  certiiin  parts 
are  reckoned  as  tjl'<rtir,  Iiealing  surfacis,  and  the  aiigregate  of 
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>i,    i  siirfacfs  is  calle*!  the  InUtl  heatinr;  nirfare.     The  surface 

i>f  lie  upper  half  of  the  furnace,  or  tlic  part  al)ove  tlie  level 

of  ;lic  lire-bars,  that  of  the  coiiibustion  chanilK-r  above  the 

1  of  the  l)ri(lg<'s,  and  the  hack  iilutes,  iiicliidinir  the  actual 

fuce  of  the  back-tulH;  i)lates,  are  reckoned  us  the  elTective 

:inj;  surface  of  furnaces  and   chambers,  and   are  stated 

-irately,  chielly  on  account  of  the  metal   forniin!;  them 

;nkr  three  or  four  times  the  thickness  of  the  tubes." 

I{i)l>ert  Wilson,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Boilers,"  says  :    "  In 

i    inialin.*;  the  extent  of  heating  surface  it  is  customary  to 

ti,«-  the  whole  area  of  furna<;e,  combustion  chamber,  titles, 

V.  it)'r-tu)>es.  etc.,  in  contact  with  the  heat  on  one  side  and  the 

V,  .ici  and  steam  on  the  other." 

i'ire  surface,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  no  exact  meaning, 
.,,  iioiigh  it  seems  as  though  it  sliould  mean  that  surface 
t;, rough  which  heat  is  transmited  directly  from  the  tire  to  the 
n  ;ter.  cither  by  contact  or  ntdiutiou. 

/!uil,rxiirfiice  may  mean  either  tlie  external  or  internal  or 
:i;iy  Other  portiou  of  its  surface. 


city  is  situated  in  latitude  35'  1'  7"  north  and  longitude  IJW 
4ti'  7"  east.  It  is  l(i3  ft.  alK)ve  the  sea-level,  ami  is  near  the 
centre  of  the  i>roviiuc  of  Yamashiro.  Through  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city  the  river  Kanio  flows.  The  river  Kamo 
unites  with  the  river  Ivatsura  in  the  village  of  Toba.  a  south- 
ern suburb  of  Kioto.  The  width  of  the  river  Kamo  as  it 
traverses  the  city  is  120  yds.  ;  but  in  common  with  other 
.Iai)anese  rivers,  it  h.as  three  thieads  of  streams  in  ordinary 
.seasons.  In  ca.se  of  heavy  rain  the  freshets  come  in.  The 
area  of  the  city  is  IH  Knglish  sepiare  miles.  As  to  popidation, 
it  has  varied  fron\  time  to  time,  and  now  it  is  only  a  half  of 
what  it  is  supi>osed  to  have  lieen  in  the  Mi<i<lle  .\gis.  wlicii 
the  old  cai>ita!  was  llourishing.  .Vt  present  the  numlier  of 
houses  is  (Mi.ditO.  .-md  the  population  is  2G5.fKt<l.  Nine  broad 
streets  run  from  east  to  west,  which  are  railed  Tchijo,  Nijo. 
Sanjo  (First  .\ venue,  Second  Avenue,  Third  Avenue),  etc. 
The  broadest  of  these  .streets  is  17n  ft.,  while  others  are  only 
half  as  wide.  The  city  is  divided  into  l,21l>  stjuares.  just  bke 
checkerl)oard,  each  being  4()ii   ft.  scpiare.     AciH>rilirigly,  the 


ROINUHOISE  OF   TUE  l'UlJUAUtLl"IlI.\   A    liEAUING   KAILKUAU  AT   HEADlNi;.  I'A  ,   Jil  JLT   iX    1SC5. 


HE   JAPANESE    NATIONAL    INDUSTRIAL   EX 
HIBITION   IN   KIOTO. 


In  IS177  it  was  promulgateil  by  the  imperial  ordinance  of 

ipan.  that  in  order  to  encourage  Ihe  development  of  agrieul- 

fe,  arts,  and  commerce,  the  national  exhibitions  should   be 

•Id  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  empire.     The  present  exhibition, 

'  liieh  was  ojiened  in  Kioto  on  .Vpril  1,  is  the  fourth,  the  other 

irtH-  l)eing  lield  in  Tokio  in  the  years  1S77.  18S1,  and  IJSJXI. 

'ir  the  present  exhibition  Tokio  and  Osaka,  which  are  the 

'o  largest  cities,  were  rivals  for  the  site  of  the  fair,  but  the 

iiy  of  Kioto  petitioned  that  the  fourth  exhibition  sliould  be 

•Id  on  the  occasion  of  Ihe  eleven  hundredth  anniversary  of 

!'•  Km|)eror  Kwammu's  founding  the  city.     Accordingly  the 

■tilion   met  the  approval  of    the   government   and   a   hirge 

':ij(»rity  of  the  memlx'rs  of  the  Imperial  Diet. 

Before  describing  the  exhibition,  it  will  Ijc  interesting  to 

ite  briefly  about  the  <-it3'  of   Kioto.      Kioto  is   sometimes 

illed  Saikio,  which  means  the  western  capital,  while  Kioto 

•  ■■MS.  simply  a  capital  or  nuiii-n  (or,  more  proi)erly,  niij/itko),  as 

IS  printed  in  old  majis.     The  name  of  Saikio  <-anie  into  use 

see  the  revolution  of   18(!8,   when   Yedo  was  changed   to 

'liio,  which  signifies  the  eastern  cai>ital.     In  ancient  times 

■  lotowas  known  as  Ileianjo,  or  the  "  citj'  of  jieace."     The 


location  of  buildings  is  designated  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
like  the  co-ordinates  in  analytical  geometry.  As  to  bridgi.s, 
the  important  ones  are  those  which  cross  the  river  Kamo. 

The  site  for  the  exhibition  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
citj'  near  the  incline  of  the  Lake  lUwa  Canal,  which  greatly 
adils  to  the  beauty  and  advantage  of  tlie  site.  The  exhibition 
grounds  have  an  area  of  1.S(I7,'J(M(  sij.  ft.  (aliout  A'l:.  acres), 
on  which  are  erected  the  following  buihlings  ; 


Imiusiriil  BiiiMiilf; 

M:uhill.Ty  Hall 

Ai.'ticiiltural  »nil  Forestry  Building 

Marino  !*ioduci>  BnjJUiii;; 

A<iuaruiiH , 

KiiH- .\rt!'  BinliliBj;. 

Liv«  .SKx'k  ItiiMilin:;  

C'creiuouiul  Hall 


.l.'il.aiiOjiq    ft. 

.  :ti.4<«i    ■■  •• 

.  .M.S40    "   •' 

.  I9.«('     •'   " 

.  l,2t)(»     •■  ■• 

.  H.r*s     ••  - 

.  ix.ftv   '•  ■• 

.   12,'.tC< 


Tola! . 


>wj  n. 


In  addition  to  these  principal  liuihliiigs,  theie  are  atlaclK-d 
buildings,  such  as  post  and  telegraph  ollices.  etc-.,  wlii<-h  o<-- 
ctipy  an  a<lditioual  area  of  7(l,4'.»7  sij.  ft.  Fig.  1  shows  llie 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  exhibition  ground. 

The  t-xhibition  was  oiH-ned  .\i>ril  1.  The  total  numlier  of 
articles  exhibited  w:is  17ll.lx4,  which  w;ls  ;{,]!!  more  than  those 
in  the  third  national  exhibition.     (Among  the  articles  exhibited 
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are  embroidered  goods,  satin,  many  kinds  of  crape,  fabrics, 
many  liinds  of  silk,  velvet,  cotton  clottis,  cords  and  plaited 
goods,  pwrcelain,  cloisonne,  metal  wares,  lacquer  wares,  gold 
lacquer,  gold  and  silver  foil,  fans,  tea,  incense.  Ivory  and  wood- 
carving,  sculptures,  paintings,  photographs,  tine  art  curios, 
cabinets,  machinery,  all  sorts  of  manufacturing,  mining,  agri- 
cultural, and  marine  products,  etc.)  On  July  11  the  medals 
and  certificates  were  distributed  to  the  meritorious  exhibitors. 
The  following  are  the  gainers  of  the  gold  medal  of  honor  : 

Sano  Silk  Factory  of  Miyagi-Ken For  silk  mannfutnre. 

S.  Mitsiii "    <oal  raliiin;;  in  Miike colliery. 

I.Furukaw. \   "    "^TPkT,  Jllil?^?™^! """"'"^    "' 

)  A!*biu  copper  mine*. 

K.  Date "    agricnlture  in  Hokkaido. 

ShIdzDoka  Society  of  Tea  Manafac- 

tnrers "    teamaklog. 


the  exhibition  lasting  eighty  days,  commencing  March  10.  It 
was  memorable  as  being  the  occasion  for  first  giving  passports 
by  which  foreigners,  unconnected  with  legations,  were  able  ;o 
go  to  the  old  capital.  It  was  visited  in  May  by  the  Emperor. 
The  next  four  years  it  was  held  in  the  Imperial  palace.  In  1 K74 
medals  were  for  the  first  time  distribute*!  among  exhibitors  uf 
deserving  merits.  In  1877  the  exhibition  was  held  in  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Empress  dowager,  and  was  visited  by  her  and  tlic 
Emperor.  It  continued  to  be  held  there  until  1881,  when  tin- 
new  building  ever  since  used  was  completed.  The  building 
is  entirely  of  Japanese  style,  the  whole  exhibition  ground 
comprising  about  12J  acres.  Among  the  articles  exhibited 
are  the  specimens  of  high  artistic  skill  and  fine  art  curios.!  ; 
The  Memorial  BiiMing*  far  the  CeUbration  of  the  Eleven 
Jlundredth  Annirertary  of  the  Founding  of  iTioto.— Though 


Fm.  1.— BIKDS-EYE  VIEW  OF  THB  JAPANESE  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  IN  KIOTO,  FOR  THE  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  ELEVEN" 

HUNDREDTH   ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FOUNDINQ  OF  THE  CITY. 


Besides^ tliese  gold^medals,  silver  medals  of.honor  werejpre- 
sented  to  17  exhibitors,  and  5,164  medals  of  different  ranks, 
and  13,548  certificates  were  distributed  to  exhibitors  of  merit. 
Thus  the  gainers  of  prizes  were  increased  also  1,169,  com- 
pared with  the  last  exhibition,  which  is  comparatively  greater 
than  the  increase  of  tlie  exhibited,  articles,  showing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  during  the  last  five 
years. 

The  Kioto  Imperial  Muteum  and  the  Kioto  Exhil/ition. — Un- 
til recently  the  Imperial  Museum  in  Tokio  was  the  only  one 
in  the  empire.  Kioto  and  Kara  were,  however,  old  capitals, 
and  they  contain  many  rare  treasures,  so  tliat  there  have  now 
been  built  in  both  of  those  cities  museums  under  imperial 
protection.  Among  the  objects  sought  are  the  development 
of  art  industries  by  collecting  model  specimens,  the  preserva- 
tion.of  materials  for  historical  investigation,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  old  temples  through  admission  fees  to  the  museums. 
The  grounds  have  an  area  of  25  acres,  of  which  the  museum 
occupies  about  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  It  was  at  first  in- 
tended to  erect  a  building  of  two  or  three  stories,  but  finally 
one  of  a  single  story  was  chosen,  to  lessen  the  dangers  of  earth- 
quake. The  small  number  of  windows  also  adds  to  the 
strength,  while  the  light  is  received  from  the  roof. 

The  Kioto  Exhibition  was  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Im- 
perial Park,  and  was  under  the  management  of  the  Kioto  Ex- 
hibition Association.  The  first  exhibition  was  held  in  the 
east  Hongwanji  Temple  for  thirty-three  days,  commencing  with 
October  10,  1871.     The  next  year  three  temples  were  used. 


the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Kioto  occurred  in  704,  the  formal 
occupation.of  the  palace  did  not  occur  until  796.  According 
to  the  Japanese  method  of  reckoning,  the  eleven  hundredth 
year  since  that  crisis  is  1895.  Hence  this  date  has  been  chosen 
for  the  commemoration  of  the  founding  of  the  city.  The 
buildings  called  Kinenden  (or  the  Memorial  Hall)  have  been 
erected,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Emperor  Kwammu  is  enshrined 
under  the  name  of  Heian  Jingu.  The  grounds  in  which  they 
are  erected  are  north  of  the  exhibition  grounds,  and  have  an 
area  of  IZi  acres.  The  buildings  include  a  memorial  hall, 
eastern  and  western  corridors,  two  towers  called  Soriu-ro  and 
Biakko-ro,  and  a  lar^e  gate  called  Oten-mon.  With  their 
red  pillars  and  green  tiles  they  form  a  conspicuous  group — that 
is,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  plain  structures  used  for  the 
exhibition.  These  buildings  add  an  elegance  to  the  exhibition, 
just  as  the  Howodo  buildings  in  the  wooded  island  in  Chicago 
did  to  the  World's  Fair. 

The  Memorial  Buildings  are  separated  from  the  exhibition 
grounds  by  a  broad  road  running  eastward  from  the  north- 
western bridge  of  the  compound.  Crossing  this  road  from 
the  exhibition,  the  first  structure  which  attracts  the  eyes  io 
the  imposing  two-storied  ^ate  called  Oten-mon  (see  fig.  2). 
This  gate  can  be  seen  while  looking  through  the  northern 
archway  of  the  Industrial  Building.  It  faces  the  south,  is 
60  ft.  long,  24  ft.  broad,  and  64  ft.  high.  From  both  sides 
extend  low  castle  parapets  planted  with  small  pine-trees. 
Passing  through  a  wide  open  space  the  Riubiden  (a  platform 
408  ft.  X  150  ft.  and  raised  2  ft.  5  in.  from  the  surrounding 
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ground)  is  reached.  It  can  be  ascended  by  four  flights  of 
st'>ne  steps,  the  two  middle  ones  being  each  57  ft.  5  in.  long, 
wliile  those  at  the  ends  are  each  44  ft.  10  in.  long.  The  edge 
(if  the  platform  between  the  steps  is  adorned  with  a  red  lacquer 
niiiing  having  metal  ornaments,  similar  railings  being  on  the 
siiics  of  the  steps. 

The  Memorial  Hall  proper  or  Daigoku-den  is  the  central 
luiilding  that  faces  the  south.  It  is  110  ft.  long.  40  ft.  deep, 
and  54  ft.  high,  and  stands  on  a  platform  o  ft.  high,  which  is 
ii-cended  by  three  flights  of  stone  steps.  The  roof  is  sup- 
purted  by  tour  rows  of  pillars.  The  front  is  entirely  open, 
wliile  the  other  sides  am  plastered  white,  with  three  doors  on 
tlic  north  side  and  one  each  on  the  east  and  west.  Through 
the  central  door  on  the  north  there  can  be  seen  the  Emperor 
Kwammu's  shrine,  which  is  in  the  rear.  According  to  the 
custom  of  eleven  centuries  ago,  the  floor  is  paved  with  tiles. 
The  two  trees  in  front  of  the  building  and  on  the  Riubi-dan 
nte  named,  like  the  corresponding  ones  before  the  Shishinden 
uf  the  Imperial  palace,  Sakoo-no-sakura  (cherry-tree  on  the 


Til*  Ijoke  Biwa-Kioto  Canal.— The  canal  is  crossed  by  sev- 
eral bridges  near  the  exhibition  ground.  The  water  power 
station  and  the  incline  along  which  boats  with  cargo  are  being 
moved  up  and  down  on  wheeled  cradles  are  as  if  they  are  ex- 
hibited machinery.  The  cradle  is  hauled  by  a  steel  rope  pass- 
ing round  a  drum,  which  is  worked  by  electricity  generated 
by  the  water  power  of  the  canal.  At  "this  incline  the  canal 
branches  into  two.  The  main  canal  for  navigation  descends 
118  ft.  in  1,815  ft.  to  the  level  of  the  city.  Tlie  gradient  of 
the  canal  incline  is  1  in  15.  Double  lines  of  railways,  consist- 
ing of  flat-bottomed  steel  rails  weighing  75  lbs.  per  yard  on 
wooden  sleepers,  are  laid.  The  gauge  is  8  ft.  3  in.  Two 
cradles,  each  with  eight  wheels,  are  so  arranged  that  one  goes 
up  while  another  is  descending.  The  width  of  the  boat  is  7  ft. 
and  the  length  45  ft.,  the  weight  of  cargo  being  from  10  to 
15  tons.  The  time  of  passage  of  the  cradle  is  about  twelve 
minutes. 

The  electric  generating  station  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
incline,  near  the  Buddhist  temple  Nanzeoji.    Three  iron  pipes 
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left)  and  Ukon-no-tachibana  (a  tree  of  orange  kind  on  the 
right). 

There  are  two  corridors  attached  to  the  Memorial  Hall. 
The  eastern  is  called  Soriu-ro  and  the  western  Biakko-ro. 
I^iich  is  139  ft.  long,  13  ft.  wide.  20^  ft.  high,  and  stands  on 
■I  platform  2  ft.  high.  The  twin  towers  are  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, the  central  tower  supporting  four  minor  ones.  The 
licight  of  each  central  tower  is  45  ft.  8  in.,  and  of  the  minor 
'incs  34  ft.  7  in.,  while  the  baae  is  32  ft.  C  in.  square. 

These  Memorial  Buildings  were  designed  by  Mr.  C.  Ito, 
i^raduate  of  the  Imperial  L'nirersil}',  and  were  built  according 
to  the  style  of  the  eighth  century,  so  as  to  reproduce  parts  of 
the  palace  then  erected  by  the  Emperor  Kwanimu.  However, 
Hie  dimensions  have  l)een  reduced,  and  only  a  few  original 
edifices  are  represented.  All  wootis  used  in  the  buildings  are 
'iiiuiki.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  building  are  as 
follows  :  1.  The  style  is  very  simple,  without  any  carvings  or 
pictorial  ornamentations.  2.  They  are  comparatively  low, 
.md  give  the  impression  of  stability.  3.  The  ratters  are  ellipti- 
':al  instead  of  being  rectangular  in  other  buildings.  4.  The 
IHiculiar  terminals  of  roof  called  sliihi  (kite-tails)  are  used,  which 
:ire  only  seen  on  Imperial  palaces.  They  are  said  to  have 
'>een  used  in  China  in  ancieut  times.  Those  on  the  Daigoku- 
'len  are  of  copper  and  gilded. 

The  woodwork  of  the  buildings  is  painted  red  with  lead 
''Xide,  while  the  tiles  on  the  roof  have  a  green  glaze  ;  so  that 
'lie  group  presents  a  striking  and  picturesque  appearance  in 
'ontrast  with  the  modern  style  of  building  erected  for  the 
i^xhibiiion.  •  ...-    -..'..-        •■.•■  •    •.,    ■ 


with  a  diameter  of  36  in.  are  laid  side  by  side.  The  total 
quantity  of  water  to  be  used  in  the  station  is  240  cub.  ft.  per 
second,  with  a  fall  of  120  ft.  When  the  full  power  is  to  be 
used,  twenty  120-H.P.  Pelton  water-wheels  are  to  be  con- 
structed. At  present  only  half  of  the  wheels  are  being  used. 
The  Pelton  wheels  are  belted  with  Edison,  Thomson-Houston, 
and  Brush  dynamos,  with  countershafts  between  them. 
Lately  three-phase  dynamo  of  Siemens  &  Halske  was  also 
laid.  Not  only  are  the  cradles  moved  up  and  down  the  canal 
incline  by  the  electric  motor,  but  the  electric  power  is  used  for 
spinning,  weaving,  in  the  manufactures  of  clocks,  watches, 
needles,  oil,  lemonade,  ice,  soda-water  factories,  rolling  mills, 
rice  mills,  for  pumping  water  used  in  bath-houses,  etc., 
which  are  situated  within  a  circle  of  2  miles  from  the  power 
station.  Besides  these,  the  station  supplies  electricity  in  the 
daytime  to  the  Kioto  Electric  Railway  Company,  and  at 
night  to  the  Kioto  Electric  Light  Company.  The  cost  of  the 
power  ranges  from  $20  to  $60  per  H.P.  per  year  for  dally 
rates  of  twelve  hours  ;  for  eighteen  hours  the  increase  is  30 
per  cent.,  and  for  twenty- four  hours  it  is  50  per  cent. 

The  Lake  Biwa  is  the  largest  lake  in  Japan,  having  an  area 
of  500  square  miles,  and  the  canal  begins  at  the  southwest 
extremity  of  the  lake  in  Otsu,  and  enters  the  first  tunnel  of 
8,040  ft.  long  near  the  famous  temple  of  Miidera,  running 
along  the  sides  of  the  hills  of  Yamashina,  and  piercing  two 
other  tunnels,  of  which  the  respective  lengths  are  411  and 
2,802  ft.  It  is  just  below  this  third  tunnel  that  the  canal 
divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  arrangement  of  the 
incline  in  the  main  canal  has  been  already  described.   From  the 
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:ire  I'lnbroUlcnMl  i;o<«ls,  sutin.  many  kinds  of  t;rap<'.  faliricH. 
many  kinds  of  silk,  vclvrt.  cotton  clottis,  corils  :ind  |)l»itc<i 
f:<)()(ls,  porcehiin,  cloisoiini',  nn'tiil  wares,  lacinier  warfs.  gold 
liU'fiutT.  gold  anil  silver  foil,  fans,  lea.  incense,  ivory  ancl  wood- 
carvinj;,  smlpturus,  paintinirs,  photographs,  tine  art  eurios, 
ciihinets,  machinery,  all  sorts  of  nianufai  tiiring,  mining,  agri- 
<'iiltiintl.  an<I  marin<-  i>roducts,  etc.  i  <  >ii  .Iidy  11  the  medals 
and  eertificatcs  were  <listril>iited  to  the  meritorious  e.xhihilors. 
The  following  are  the  gainers  of  the  gold  mctlal  of  honor  : 


!S»no  Silk  Fiilorv  of  Miya'^i-Ktu. .. 

S.  Mit»iii 

I.  Kiiriikiiwa  .    .    

K.  D«tc 

Shid/.ui'ka  Society  of  Teu  M.iiMifac 


.Fur  >ilk  ni;iiiur«rlirr 

.   •■     <  mil  iniiiiii;.' Ill  Miikvriiilicry. 

"    oiiipor    iiiiiiiii;;  aod    n'tiiiiiiK    in 
A-liiii  <oip|Kr  tiiiiicn. 

"    :cri<iiltiir<' ill  II"kk«iilii 


liinr* 


lea  iimkiii;: 


the  exhibition  lasting  eighty  days,  (ommcncing  March  lit. 
was  memorable  as  Ix'ing  the  occasion  for  tirst  giving  passpn 
liv  which  foreigners,  unconnected  with  legations,  were  sbl. 
ISO  to  the  ol«l  capital.  It  was  visited  in  May  by  the  Emper' 
The  next  louryearsit  was  held  in  the  Imperial  palace.  In  1- 
medals  were  for  the  first  time  distribiited  among  exhibitor> 
ile.serving  merits.  In  187T  the  exhibition  was  held  in  the  |« 
ace  of  the  I'.mpre.ss  dowager,  and  was  visited  bj-  her  and  i 
EmiKTor.  It  continued  to  l»e  held  there  until  18S1,  when  t 
new  buiUling  ever  since  used  was  comjdeted.  The  buildi- 
Is  entirely  of  Japanese  style,  the  whole  exhibition  groii: 
comprising  al>out  I'-M  acres.  An>ong  the  articles  e.xhiliit 
are  the  specimens  of  high  artistic  skill  and  fine  art  curios.! 

77(1'  .Vimori'i/  li>iililii,fi»  fur  thf  CiUhnitlon  »/  '/'«  A7<(. 
JI'ii,i1r,iUI(  Aniiiii rtiiiy  "f'Hu    F'lUmlinfj  of  KM". — Thoii:: 


Kh..  J.-lilKD  s  K^  I:   VIKW    ny    IllE  •lAlANEl'K   NAIlu.NAl.   KMIIHITION   IN  KK.TO,   FOK    THE  t'ELKHRATION   OF  THE   ELEVEN' 

III  NKKKhTH    ANN1\  EI{?.AKV   •  "I     THE   FOl  NDINU  OK  TIIK   CITY. 


IV'sides'thi-se  gold_iiiedals,  silver  medals  of, honor  were'pre- 
.sentcd  to  IT  exhibitors,  and  .■>,l(i4  miilals  of  dilTerent  ranks, 
and  13,"il8  certilicates  were  di.stribiiled  to  exhibitors  of  merit. 
Thus  the  gainers  of  jiri/es  were  incn-ased  also  l.ltl'.t,  com- 
pared with  the  last  exhibition,  which  is  cumparatively  greater 
than  the  increase  of  the  exhiblteii. articles,  showing  the  prog 
ress  of  the  agriculture  and  m.inufactiires  during  tlie  last  live 
years. 

77"  Kioto  J/ii/ii  n'lil  MuKi mil  iiwl  tfu  Ki»>"  Kxlihitimi. — Un- 
til recently  tlie  Imperi.al  Museum  in  Tokio  was  the  only  one 
in  the  empire.  Kii>to  :ind  Xara  were,  however,  old  capitals. 
and  they  contain  many  rare  treasures,  so  that  there  have  now 
been  built  in  botli  of  thi;s<'  cities  museums  under  imperial 
protection.  Among  the  olijecls  sought  are  the  development 
of  art  industries  by  collecting  model  specimens,  the  im-.servii- 
tion_of  m.'tlerials  for  liistorical  investigation,  and  tli<-  mainte- 
uatice  of  old  temples  through  adnii.ssion  tei-s  to  the  museums. 
The  grounds  have  an  area  of  'X'<  acres,  of  which  the  museum 
occupies  aliout  three  nuiirters  of  an  acre.  It  was  at  lirst  in- 
tended to  erect  a  building  of  two  or  three  stories,  but  litially 
one  of  a  single  story  was  chosen,  to  Ies.sen  the  dangers  of  earth- 
({uake.  The  small  number  of  windows  al.so  adds  to  the 
strength.  whiU'  the  light  is  received  from  the  roof. 

The  Kioto  Exhibition  was  in  the  .southeast  corner  of  the  Ini- 
|)erial  I'ark,  and  was  under  tlie  management  of  the  Kioto  Ex- 
hibition Association.  The  lirst  exhibition  was  held  in  the 
east  Ifongwanji  Temple  for  thirty!  hrei'  days,  commencing  with 
(»ctolK>r  1".    ISTl.     Tlie  ne.xt  year  three  temples  were  us«'d, 


the  removal  of  the  <-apital  to  Kioto  occurred  in  7!t4,  the  formal 
o<-cu|)ation,of  the  |>:ilacc  did  not  occur  until  7!)fi.  Accordini.' 
to  the  .lapanese  method  of  rr'<koning,  the  eleven  hundredth 
year  since  that  crisis  is  lsy."i.  Hence  this  date  has  been  choseii 
for  the  conmiemoratlon  of  the  founding  of  the  city.  Tin 
buildings  called  Kineiiden  lor  the  Memorial  Hall)  have  l»eei! 
erected,  and  the  spirit  of  the  EmjH>ror  Kwummu  is  enshrined 
under  the  name  of  Ileiaii  .lingu.  The  grounds  in  which  the.\ 
are  erected  are  fiorth  of  the  exhibition  grounds,  and  have  an 
area  of  \i\  acres.  The  buildings  include  a  memorial  hall 
eastern  and  western  corridors,  two  towers  called  ."soriii-ro  ami 
ISiukko-ro,  and  a  large  gate  called  ( )ten-mon.  With  their 
red  pillars  and  green  tiles  the}'  form  a  conspicuous  group — that 
is,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  plain  structures  useil  for  tin- 
exhibition.  These  buildings  adil  an  elegance  to  th<'  exhibition. 
just  as  the  lluwodo  buildings  in  the  wooded  island  in  Chicago 
ilid  to  the  World's  Fair. 

The  .Memorial  IJuildings  are  se|iaratc<I  from  tlie  e.vhihitioti 
grounds  by  a  broad  road  running  eastward  from  the  north 
western  bridge  ol  the  com]>ound.  Crossing  this  road  from 
the  exhibition,  the  lirst  structure  which  attracts  the  eyes  i- 
the  imposing  two-storied  gate  called  <>ten-mon  (.see  fig.  2t. 
This  gate  rati  Ik-  seen  while  looking  ttirough  the  northern 
archway  of  the  Industrial  Jiuilding.  It  faces  the  south,  is 
(5(1  ft.  long,  24  ft.  l)road,  and  fU  ft.  high.  From  lioth  si<ics 
extend  low  castle  parapets  plante<i  with  small  pine-trees. 
Passing  through  a  wide  open  space  tlie  Hiubiden  (a  platform 
4IIX  ft.  X  1-Vi  ft.  iind  raised  2  ft.  -j  in.  from  the  surroimdinu' 
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liiiil)  is  riiiclicd.  It  <;iii  Ih-  tiscfiidril  }>\  four  tli^rlits  of 
lie  steps,  the  two  iiiMdlc  oiu-s  hciiijr  cacli  'u  ft.  •">  in.  Ion;:, 
ill"  those  ut  tlie  einls  jire  e;ieli  1)  ft.  lo  in.  Inii;;.  The  eil^e 
thi'  (ilMtforni  hetween  tJie  steps  is  uiloriieil  witli  :i  red  laciiuer 
ifiiT  liaviii'j;  iiietul  ornaments,  similar  railings  iK-'inir  on  the 
;.  -  of  the  --teiw. 

I'lie  Memorial  IFall  i>ro|HT  or  Daiu'okii-deii  is  the  central 

ii.lin;;  that  faei-s  tiie  south.      It   is  110  ft.  long.  40  ft.  diei", 

;  '<i  ft.  hiirh,  and  stands  on  a  |il.'ittorni  "i  ft.  jiiirli.  wliiih  is 

•  tided   liv   three  Ilij:lits  of  stone  steps.      The  ii>of   is  snp- 

!ied  hy  idur  rows  of  pill.irs.      The  front  is   entirely  oirmi, 

ile  tlie  other  sides  an-  p!asler<d  whiti',  with  three  doors  on 

r  north  sile  and  one  eaeh  on  the  east  and  west.     Tliroi!;;h 

>.■  central  door  «)n  the  north  there  can  he  seen  the  KniiMTor 

v,;ininni's  shrine,  which  is  in  the  rear.     Ac<ordinir  to  the 

>loni  of  eleven  cpiitiiries  ai;o,  the  tloor  is  jiaveil  with  tiles. 

ic  two  trees  in  front  of  the  Imildiiiv'  and  on  the  Uiiiliidaii 

!•  naiiied.  like  the  corresponding'  ones  Iiefore  the  Shisliindeii 

:'  the  Imperial  luiluee,  fs:ikoii-no-.H;ikuru  leherry-tree  on  the 


yVc  /,<//•■  Unr.i-Ki-tU)  '■'(//</'.-  The  canal  is  crossc<l  by  sev- 
eral Iiridws  near  the  cvhihition  i.'-ronnd.  Tlie  water  power 
station  and  the  incline  aloni' which  Iioiits  with  cargo  are  being 
moved  up  and  down  on  wheehal  cradles  arc  iis  if  thev  are  e.\- 
hiliited  machinery.  The  cradle  is  hauled  by  a  steel  ioik'  pass- 
ing rouml  a  drum,  which  is  worked  by  <-lecfricity  jreneraled 
by  the  water  [tower  of  the  canal.  .Vt  this  incline  the  ("anal 
branches  into  two.  The  main  canal  for  uavijration  desoentU 
US  ft.  in  l,*^!"!  fl.  to  the  level  of  the  city,  the  gradient  of 
the  canal  iiidine  is  1  in  \Ti.  I Kmble  lines  of  railways,  consist- 
ing of  tlat-boltoniod  sti-el  rails  weighing  "t  Ib.s.  )K'r  yard  on 
wooden  sleepers,  are  laid.  The  gauge  is  S  ft.  •'!  in.  Two 
cradles,  each  with  cii;ht  wlieels,  arc  so  arranged  that  on  ■  goes 
up  while  another  is  descending.  The  w'iiltli  of  the  boat  s  7  ft. 
and  the  length  45  ft.,  the  weight  of  cargo  iK'ing  from  10  to 
15  tons.  The  tiine  of  passige  of  the  c.riMlle  is  alxtnt  twelve 
minutes. 

Tl lectric  g<i)cr:iting  station  is  situated  at  the  f(M>t  of  the 

incline,  near  tiie  liuddhist  temple  Xan/,enji.     Three  iron  piitc-s 


<>ri;.v  Ml  IN    (.Alt  im; 
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fl  ■  ainl    I  kon-uo-tachibana  la  irei    of  orange  kiinl   on   the 
-'hti. 

Tiiere  arc  two  corridors  .-ittached   to  the    Mentorial    Ilall. 
lie  eastern    is  called   Soriu-ro   and   the   western    Biakko-ro. 
.  ich  is  IjH  ft.  lonir,  1;>  ft.  wiilc.  '.Jiil   fl.  high,  and  stands  on 
platform!.'  ft.  high.     The  twin  towers  are  of  peculiar  con- 
ruction,  the  central  tower  supporting  four  minor  ones.     The 
'  iirht  of  eaeh  central  tower  is  45  ft.  s  in.,  and  of  the  minor 
'IIS  :!4  tt.  7  in.,  while  the  liase  is  :'>•,'  ft.  (i  in.  siiuare. 
These   Aliniorial   UuildiiiL's   were   designed    by    .Mr.  ('.    Ito, 
tiiduate  of  the  Imperial  I  iii.ersily.  and  were  built  according 
'  the  styli:  of  the  eighth  century,  so  as  to  reproiluce  parts  of 
I'  palace  llien  erected  by  the  I  Jn|)eror  Kwaiumu.     However, 
'.'■  dimensions  liave  lieen   reduced,  and   only  a   few  original 
iiliees  are  represent<Ml.     All   woods  used  in  the  btiildings  are 
""/./,     Some  of  the  ehara<lerlstics  of  the   building  are  as 
'Hows:  1.  The  style  is  very  simple,  without  any  carvings  or 
ietorial    ornamentations.       'i.    They    are    comparatively  low, 
id  give  the  impression  of  stability.     :».  The  ratters  are  ellipti- 
d  instead  of  being  rectaiiirular  in  other  buildings.     4.   The 
'  euliar  terminals  of  roof  called  '</(/'•/  (kite- tails) are  u.seil,  whi<-h 
'e  only  seen  <m  Imjierial  palaces.      They  are  saiil   to  have 
eii  Used  in  China  in  ancient   times.     Those  on  the  Daigoku- 
I  II  are  of  copper  .md  gilded. 
I'lie   wo'Mtwork   of  the   liuiMings  is  painted  red   with    lead 
ide,  while  the  tiles  on  the  riM>f  have  a  i;r<-en  gla/e  ;  so  that 
■  grouji  presents  a  strikiim  and  piitiiies(|ue  appearance  in 
'iitrast  with  the  m(«lern  style  of  buildings  erected  for  the 
liibltjon. 


with  a  iliameter  of  :!<>  in.  are  laid  side  b.v  side.  The  total 
((Uaiitity  of  water  to  be  use<l  in  the  station  is  '.i4l)cub.  ft.  jx-r 
siH-ond,  with  a  fall  of  4",'u  ft.  When  the  full  power  is  to  !>e 
used,  twenty  liOlI.I'.  I'elton  water-wfiecls  are  to  l>e  con- 
.stiucted.  At  presi'iit  only  h.ilf  of  the  wJieels  are  being  u.sed. 
The  I'elton  wheels  aie  belied  with  lldison,  Thonison-IIoustoti, 
and  ISrnsh  dynamos,  with  eoiintersliafts  Iwtweeu  them. 
Lately  three-phase  dynamo  of  Siemens  it  llalske  was  also 
laid.  Not  oidy  are  the  cradles  moved  uji  anil  down  tlie  canal 
incline  by  theelectric  motor,  but  the  eleelrie  power  is  used  for 
spinning,  weaving,  in  the  manufactun-s  of  docks,  watches, 
needles,  oil,  lemonade,  ice,  soda-water  factories,  rolling  mills, 
rice  mills,  for  pumpinir  water  use<l  in  bath-houses,  etc., 
w  hich  are  situateil  w  ithin  a  circle  of  'i  miles  from  the  jtower 
station.  Besides  these,  the  station  supplies  electricity  in  the 
daytime  to  the  Kioto  F.lectric  IJailvvay  Company,  and  at 
night  to  the  Kioto  I'lectric  I.iL-^ht  Company.  Tlie  cost  of  the 
power  ranges  fmm  .s:iO  to  SiWt  per  II.  P.  |X'r  year  for  daily 
rates  of  twelve  hours  ;  for  eighteen  hours  the  increase  is  'M) 
per  cent.,  anrl  for  twenty-foUr  lijiirs  it  is  50  ]«r  cent. 

Tlii-  Lake  Biwti  is  tin-  l.iri;est  lake  in  -lapan,  having  an  area 
of  5t)0  sipiare  miles,  and  the  canal  tiegins  at  the  southwest 
extremity  of  the  lake  in  (Msii,  and  enters  the  first  tunnel  of 
s.iiIO  ft.  long  near  the  famous  temple  of  Miidera,  ninning 
alonir  the  sides  4)1  the  hills  of  Yamashina,  and  jiiercing  two 
other  tunnels,  of  which  the  resi«'ctive  lengths  are  411  and 
2,s0-i  ft.  It  is  just  Ixhw  this  third  tunnel  that  the  canal 
divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  arrangement  of  the 
incline  in  the  nuiin  canal  has  liceu  already  descril)ed.    From  the 
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pool  at  the  foot  of  the  incline  the  canal  continues  westward 
and  unites  with  the  Kamo  River  canal.  The  canal  turns 
to  the  east,  passing  a  little  south  of  the  Kobc-Tokio  Railroad 
as  far  as  the  Inari  station,  whence  it  turns  toward  Fushimi, 
and  finally  enters  the  Uji  River.  Of  the  total  amount  of 
water— 300  cub.  ft.  per  second  delivered  by  the  canal —240  cub. 
ft.  goes  to  the  main  canal  and  the  remaining  60  cub.  ft.  goes 
to  the  branch  canal,  which  leads  northward  at  the  head  of  the 
incline  through  the  fourth  tunnel  ;  then  it  crosses  the  valley 
of  the  Imperial  tomb  by  u  handsome  viaduct  of  14  arches ; 
then,  a  ter  passing  two  more  tunnels,  it  crosses  the  Takano 
and  Kamo  rivers  by  siphons  and  continues  to  Kogawa.  The 
Icngtli  of  the  canal  is  27,690  ft.  The  chief  object  of  this 
branch  canal  is  the  irrigation  of  ricc-flelds,  though  partly  it  is 
used  for  power,  while  the  object  of  the  main  canal  is  to  open 
the  navigation  and  to  produce  electric  power.  The  length  of 
the  main  canal  is  36,650  ft.,  and  the  difference  of  the  level  is 
140  ft.  Of  this  dilTerence  of  level,  129  ft.  are  arranged  with  a 
lock  and  incline,  while  the  remaining  11  ft.  by  the  gradiant, 
varving  from  1  in  3,000  to  1  in  3,000. 

The  construction  of  the  canal  was  proposed  by  Mr.  K. 
Kita^aki,  governor  of  Kioto- fu,  in  1881,  when  the  fortunes  of 
the  city  were  at  the  low  ebb.  As  the  city,  which  for  ten  cen- 
turies had  been  the  capital  of  the  empire,  was  robbed  of  much  of 
its  former  grandeur  after  the  seat  of  government  was  removed 
to  Tokio  iu  1868,  it  was  thought  that  the  new  canal  would 
certainly  do  much  to  restore  its  prosperity.  In  order  to  attain 
this  aim.  Governor  Kitagaki  took  the  necessary  measures  in 
carrying  out  the  work.  Professor  S.  Tanabe,  of  the  Imperial 
University,  l>eiug  enginecr-in-chief.  The  work  was  com- 
menced in  August,  188.5,  and  was  completed  in  1891.  The 
total  cost  of  the  work  amounted  to  nearly  |t, 000,000,  which 
is  the  property  of  tlie  city,  though  having  some  public  debt. 

The  work  of  the  Lake  Biwa  Canal,  indeed,  added  a  new 
elcganct;  to  the  natural  scenery,  ancient  temples,  and  artistic 
skill  of  the  inlmbitanis  of  Kioto.  In  this  memorable  year  for 
commemoration  of  the  founding  of  the  cit}-,  while  the  national 
exhibition  wsts  being  held,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Kioto 
l)ccani(-  a  military  headquarters  of  the  victorious  war  with 
Cliin.'i,  when  the  reigning  emperor  was  in  the  old  palace. 
There  wjus  a  great  influx  of  people  not  only  from  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  but  also  from  foreign  lands,  who  were 
attrui-lcd  thither  by  the  fame  known  in  the  (Columbian  Expo- 
sition. It  is  a  noticeable  thing  that  while  Japan  was  gaining 
brilliant  victories  in  the  war  with  China,  she  did  not  neglect 
to  prepare  for  the  industrial  exhibition,  in  which  her  great 
progress  made  in  manufactures  and  arts  within  the  last  five 
years  was  shown. 


STANDARD  CARS  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 
RAILROAD. 


What  may  be  called  the  mechanical  situation  existing  on 
the  lines  constituting  the  Southern  Pacific  system  differs  from 
that  on  other  large  railroad  sj'stems,  in  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Superintendents  of  Motive  Power  of  any  one  of  the 
properties  making  up  the  lines  of  the  system  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  rolling  stock  of  his  particular  line  ;  first,  by  reason 
of  the  great  distance  lietween  tlie  principal  shops  on  the  lines 
(it  taking  four  days  for  a  letter  from  Houston  to  Sacramento) ; 
and,  secondly,  the  State  of  Texas  requires  that  each  company 
chartered  in  the  State  shall  be  operated  by  its  own  otticcrs. 
This  has  made  it  somewhat  more  ditticult  than  ordinarily  is 
the  case  on  other  rouds  to  establish  and  maintain  standards  in 
rolling  stock,  so  essential  on  properties  where  there  is  so  large 
and  so  constant  an  interchange  of  cars  between  the  lines  of 
the  system.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  State  of  Texas, 
where  in  freight  trains  of  the  several  lines  are  frequently 
hauled  cars  of  all  the  other  lines.  An  arrangement,  however, 
has  recently  been  perfected  by  which  all  the  lines  concerned 
co-operate  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  common 
standards,  and  the  following  circular  is  the  first  step  in  that 
direction. 

Among  the  difiicultiea  experienced  in  this  matter  (under- 
taken some  three  years  ago)  was  the  differing  opinions  of  the 
otllcers  of  the  mechanical  departments  of  the  different  lines 
about  details  of  construction,  and  the  absence  of  definite  in- 
formation on  the  service  of  the  details  on  cars  already  in  use. 
It  frequently  occurred  that,  no  sooner  had  a  new  lot  of  cars 
been  built  on  previously  agreed  specifications,  than  the 
mechanical  department  of  one  of  the  lines  would  suggest  im- 
provement or  put  in  use  an  improvement  on  his  own  line, 
considering  onl^'  the  apparent  benefits  of  the  improvement  for 
hid  own  line,  without  considering  its  effect  on  the  other  lines 
or  the  disadvantages  which  might  result  from  disturbing  ex- 
isting standards.     Id  some  instances  the  causes  for  changes 


made  were  mainly  incidental,  and  would  occur  but  seldom  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

This  state  of  affairs  resulted  largely  from  the  fact  that  the 
officers  of  the  mechanical  department  of  each  line  were  gov 
erned  only  Ijy  the  experience  of  their  own  particular  line,  ai>(i 
proceeded  to  make  changes  without  reference  to  the  effect  (jii 
the  properties  as  a  system.  As  already  stated,  it  required  dii\  s 
to  hear  from  the  mechanical  officers  of  the  other  lines,  ami 
they  bad  no  time  to  give  these  matters  the  consideration  to 
which  they  were  entitled. 

In  issuing  the  following  circular  it  was  not  intended  td 
check  improvement  which  is  constantly  l>eing  made  iu  rollini; 
stock,  but  to  proceed  in  a  systematic  manner,  making  improvt- 
mnnts  only  from  as  correct  information  as  can  be  obtained  oii 
questions  affecting  proposed  changes  in  established  standards. 

The  following  is  the  circular  referred  to  : 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

•....,  -.  MOTIVE  POWER  STANDARDS. 

New  York,  May  18,  189.5. 

By  July  1,  1895,  there  will  be  in  service  about  1,30<> 
freight  cars  built  upon  common  standards,  in  accordance  with 
the  circular  letter  of  the  President,  of  December  7,  1894,  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  common 
standards  in  rolling  stock  and  motive  power. 

It  is  now  desind  to  determine  by  careful  observation  tlif 
merits  of  the  cars  built  under  these  standards  and  such  other 
rolling  stock  as  may  hereafter  be  built  under  common  stand 
anl  specifications  ;  and  remedy  as  far  as  practicable  all  deti 
ciencies  in  construction  which  may  manifest  themselves  in  the 
use  of  common  standard  rolling  stock,  perfecting  by  these 
methods  the  designs  for  common  standards  and  bringing  tin 
equipment  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  Tlie  data, 
in  respect  to  the  service  of  these  cars  and  other  common  stand 
ard  rolling  stock,  can  only  be  ascertained  from  the  character 
of  the  current  repairs  made.  These  repairs  are  distributed 
over  almut  8,500  miles  of  railroad  ;  and  some  syslematie 
method  for  the  collection  of  information,  regarding  the  char- 
acter of  the  repairs  iniide,  will  be  neces-sary  to  make  the  infor- 
mation available  and  valuable  for  the  above  purposes.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  arranged  : 

1.  All  cars  or  other  rolling  stock  built  under  common  stand- 
ard specifications  will  Ije  known  by  the  designation  Tc.  8.  ] 
This  designation  will,  on  the  freight  cars  herein  referred  to. 
be  found  under  the  medallion,  and  to  the  right  of  the  words 
'*  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  ;"  thus    C.  S.J 

2.  At  all  sliops  or  junction  points  of  the  roads  concerne<l 
where  running  repairs  are  made,  a  report  is  desired  on  a  blank 
furnished  for  that  purpose  [Form  C.  38],  of  the  general  char 
acler  of  repairs,  and  particularly  renewals  made  on  such  cars. 
The  information  desired  in  respect  to  such  repairs  and  re- 
newals is  : 

{<))  The  particular  part  repaired  or  replaced. 

(h)  The  location  of  frarture  or  breakage,  and  cause,  as  far  as 
this  can  be  correctly  described. 

(c)  The  total  number  of  hours  of  all  men  employed  in  mak- 
ing said  particular  repair,  as  nearly  as  this  can  be  given. 

3.  The  above  applies  only  to   repairs  Incident  to  current  use 

of  the  cars,  and  not  to  cars  wrecked  or  damaged  by  derail- 
ments and  collisions,  or  causes  other  than  those  incident  to 
the  general  service  in  train  or  in  yards. 

4.  These  reports  should  be  forwarded  from  the  division  or 
junction  shops  to  the  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  and 
Machinery,  at  the  close  of  each  month,  or  at  such  other  inter- 
vals during  the  month  as  the  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power 
and  Machinery  may  direct.  As  early  as  practicable  thcn- 
after  these  reports  should  l>e  forwarded  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Motive  Power  and  Machinery  to  the  ftlechanical  Engineer, 
with  such  recommendations  in  the  matter  as  will  in  his  judg- 
ment be  of  benefit  to  the  service. 

5.  The  above  applies  to  all  cars  and  other  rolling  stock  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and  affiliated  lines,  stencilled 
I  C.  S.J.regardleasof  the  initiaU  thereon  of  company  owning  it. 

The  above  arrangements  will  assist  largely  in  forming  a  cor- 
rect conclusion  atwut  the  wear  and  service  of  existing  stand- 
ards, and  in  what  direction  and  to  what  extent  it  is  desirable 
to  make  improvements  in  them.  If  the  monthly  reports  of 
Superintendents  of  Motive  Power  and  Machinery  are  supple- 
mented as  occasion  arises  by  their  oltservations  in  respect  to 
the  common  standards  in  use,  they  will,  by  these  measures  of 
observation,  secure  in  time  standards  in  rolling  stock  which 
will  increase  largely  its  service  to  the  public  and  general 
efficiency,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  its  maintenance. 

William  Mahl, 
Second  Attutant  to  PraidenL 
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NOT£S  AND  NEWS. 


Andrew  Caraeeie  has  aroused  British  wrath  by  raying 
tliiit  it  would  pay  England  to  burn  up  her  railroad  equipment 
aiul  replace  it  with  American  models. 

The  Siberian  Railroad  from  Lake  Baikal  to  Vladivostock 
\i  now  completed  ;  the  route  runs  further  south  than  was 
originallv  planned.  Of  the  6,000  miles  between  St  Petersburg 
and  Vladivostock,  3,300  are  now  built  and  3,700  remain  to  be 
completed. 

Fast  Torpedo-Boats.— It  is  reported  that  the  British  Ad- 
miralty has  placed  orders  with  the  Messrs.  Thompson,  ship- 
builders, of  Glasgow,  fur  the  construction  of  three  torpedo 
(Ic-stroyers  capable  of  maintaining  a  rate  of  speed  of  36  land 
miles  per  hour.  The  intention  is  that  these  boats  shall  be  the 
fastest  vessels  of  their  kind  afloat. 

Prizes  for  Essays  on  Profit-Sharing. — Two  prizes  of 
s;."),000  each,  for  essays  on  protit-sliaring  and  on  trade-unions, 
()|>en  to  persons  of  any  nationality,  are  offered  by  Comte  de 
Cliambrun,  the  endower  of  the  new  Social  Museum  io  Paris, 
i'lie  essays  on  profit-sharing  must  be  handed  in  before  Decem- 
lier  31,  1896  ;  those  on  unions  before  December  31,  1897,  to 
tlie  Societc  des  Etudes  Sociales  in  Paris. 

Russian  Naval  Notes.— During  the  past  few  months  four 
Russian  armored  ships  have  been  launched.  This  has  not 
stopped  the  activity  of  Russian  State  naval  departments. 
The  launched  ships  arc  now  supplied  with  engines  and  arma- 
ment, and  on  the  slips  upon  which  these  were  built  four  new 
ships  have  been  begun.  The  first-class  armored  ship  Sism  the 
Gr&it  received  the  boilers  and  engines  made  by  the  Baltic 
works,  and  a  portion  of  side  armor  of  the  lower  citadel,  in  the 
summer  of  1894.  The  engines  will  be  tested  during  the  coming 
summer. 

The  Armored  Cruiser  "  Dupuy-de-Lome,"  6,300  tons,  has, 
after  repeated  alterations,  again  failed  to  answer  satisfactorily 
tbe  demands  made  on  her.  She  is  a  long  narrow  vessel  with 
three  screws,  and  the  three  sets  of  engines  constantly  hamper 
one  another.  This  vessel  was  launched  in  1890,  and  is  still  in 
the  experimental  and  alteration  stage.  Tli£  Time*  says  : 
"  The  Americans  have  had  greater  success  with  three  screws 
in  the  Minneapolis  and  Columbia  class,  but  those  vessels,  in 
addition  to  greater  lengths,  have  nearly  7  ft.  more  beam  than 
the  Dupuy-de-Lome." 

Locomotive  for  the  State  Railways  of  Hanover.— We  are 
in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  August  von  Borries,  stating 
tliat  the  express  passenger  locomotive,  as  illustrated  by  us  in 
our  issue  for  June,  was  not  built  by  him,  as  we  asserteid,  and 
that  if  it  had  been,  be  would  have  built  it  as  a  compound. 
The  design  will  be  so  constructed  in  the  future  because  it 
now  uses  a  great  deal  of  coal,  and  is  not  sufflciently  efficient 
to  do  the  work  that  it  is  called  upon  to  perform. 

Failure  of  the  "  Columbia's"  Boilers.— During  the  speed 
trial  of  the  cruiser  Columbui  across  the  Atlantic,  Captain  Sum- 
ner reported  :  "  It  was  not  deemed  practicable  to  make  the 
last  24  hours  run  under  forced  draft  because  of  the  unrelia- 
bility of  the  boilers  (we  were  blowing  out  tubes  at  140 
ll>8.  pressure),  the  loose  state  of  the  engines  from  tbe  long  run, 
the  great  fatigue  of  the  crew,  and,  above  all,  the  impractica- 
l)ility  of  getting  a  coal  supply  to  the  boilers  with  sufficient 
rapidity,  as  the  coal  was  located  at  this  stage  of  the  run." 

Power  without  Shafting.— An  indication  of  a  tendency 
toward  the  construction  of  shops  without  shafting  is  given  by 
tlie  erection  of  a  power  building  in  Pittsburgh  designed  for 
occupancy  by  a  large  number  of  small  manufacturers.  No 
belting,  shafting,  or  pulleys  will  be  used,  but  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  electric  motors  will  be  installed  upon  each  floor.  It  is 
also  announced  that  the  locomotive  works  at  Diisseldorf ,  Ger- 
many, have  been  using  electric  motors  for  almost  a  year  in  the 
foundry,  resulting  in  a  large  saving  over  the  former  method 
of  using  belts. 

The  Heilman  Locomotive. — The  French  Western  Railway 
Company  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Heilman  Company 
for  two  electric  locomotives  of  108  tons  5  cwt.  1.012  qrs.,  capa- 
ble of  dragging  196  tons  16  cwt.  3.295  qrs.  at  the  speed  of  62 
miles  per  hour,  llailway  News,  quoting  from  the  Journal  des 
IramporU,  says  these  locomotives,  the  power  of  which  will 
be  triple  tliat  of  the  one  tested  liist  year  on  the  Nantes  Line, 
arc  intended  for  the  Paris  Dieppe  Line,  and  the  company 
hopes  to  be  able  at  the  end  of  next  June  to  make  the  journey 
in  two  hours. 

Endurance  of  Wire  Rope.— A  rope  of  Cradock's  Improved 
crucible  steel,  an  inch  in  diameter,  after  fourteen  years'  con- 
stant use,  during  which  it  was  never  repaired,  though  it  has 
hauled  1,500,000  tons^  has  been  taken  oat  of  a  Nottingham 


colliery  ;  another  steel  rope,  8,400  yds.  long  and  2i  in.  in  cir- 
cumference, was  used  continuously  in  a  Sheffield  colliery  for 
eleven  years  and  eight  months  ;  a  third  rope,  392  yds.  long 
and  5  in.  round,  was  used  on  the  under  side  of  a  drum,  near 
Barnsley,  for  three  years  and  ten  months,  lifting  735,679  tons 
of  coal  m  that  time. 

New  Russian  Imperial  Yacht. — This,  it  is  said,  will  be 
the  largest  yacht  ever  constructed,  and  was  to  be  launched 
on  the  Czar's  birthday.  It  will  be  of  5,300  tons,  while  the 
length  is  430  ft.  Pole  Star,  the  present  imperial  yacht,  is 
2,000  tons  less,  and  is  only  350  ft.  long.  The  new  yacht  has 
engines  of  12,000  I.H.P.,  to  give  a  speed  of  20  knots  at  sea, 
while  the  old  yacht  had  engines  of  only  6,000  I.H.P.  The 
new  yacht,  too,  will  have  Belleville  water-tube  boilers.  The 
keel-plate  was  laid  in  the  summer  of  last  year  by  the  late 
Czar,  and  the  cost  is  put  at  £400.000.  She  is  named  Standard, 
and  will  have  a  complement  of  370  officers  and  men. 

To  Prevent  Waste  of  Electricity.— The  Baltimore  Sun 
says  that  an  inventor  in  that  city  has  devised  an  insulated  con- 
ductor of  electricity  for  railways  operated  by  the  underground 
system.     In  reference  to  bis  invention  he  says  : 

"  Its  object  is  to  prevent  the  enormous  waste  of  electricity 
to  which  all  underground  railway  lines  are  subject  on  account 
of  dampness  in  the  conduit  and  the  large  amount  of  iron  with 
which  the  conductor  is  surrounded.  This  is  accomplished  by 
partly  covering  the  conductor,  which  is  a  bar  of  steel,  witli 
enamel  similar  to  that  used  on  kitchen  utensils  known  as 
granite  ware.  The  substance  is  virtually  glass,  one  of  the 
best  non-conductors  known." 

Timber  Water  Pipe.— Some  interesting  details  are  given  of 
the  construction  of  the  water-works  of  Denver,  Col.,  a  notable 
innovation  consisting  in  tbe  laj'ing  of  16  miles  of  30  in.  wooden 
conduit,  also  a  considerable  length  of  44-in.  pipe.  Tlie  timber 
used  for  this  purpiose  is  California  redwood,  and  the  30-in.  con- 
duit is  adapted  to  stand  under  a  head  of  185  ft.  In  this  work 
the  mains  were  composed  of  staves  dressed  very  smooth  to 
cylindrical  sides  and  radial  edges,  being  held  to  the  cylindrical 
form  by  mild-steel  bands  placed  at  a  distance  apart,  deiiending 
upon  the  head,  but  never  exceeding  17  in.  "The  pores  of  the 
wood  are  filled  with  the  water  under  pressure,  so  that  it  oozes 
through  to  a  slight  extent,  thus  insuring  permanent  preserva- 
tion, and  the  interior  finish  is  so  smooth  that  the  most  advan- 
tageous conditions  of  flow  are  secured. 

Device  for  Turning  off  Lifting-Shaft  Journals. — In  tbe 
turning  oS  of  lifting-shaft  journals  for  locomotives,  the  size 
of  the  work  and  the  size  of  the  lathe  upon  which  the  said 
work  is  done  are  usually  out  of  all  proportion  with  each  other. 
To  use  a  lathe  large  enough  to  swing  the  shaft  is  an  awkward 
way  of  doing  the  job,  and  yet  to  use  a  tool  of  smaller  size  a 
special  wrinkle  of  some  sort  is  required.  Such  a  wrinkle  is  in 
use  in  the  shops  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Its  prin- 
ciple lies  in  that  tbe  cutting  tool  is  fastened  to  the  live  spindle 
of  the  lathe  and  the  shaft  held  stationary  between  the  centres. 
The  device  is  clearly  shown  in  our  engraving.     The  hub  A  is 


DEVICE  FOR  TUBNINQ  OFF  LIFTINQ-SHAFT  JOURNALS. 

screwed  upon  the  spindle,  and  on  the  elongation  at  B  there  is 
a  tool-holder  that  is  moved  in  and  out  of  the  sleeve  by  the 
screw  feed  driven  by  the  star  motion  at  C.  A  centre  with  a 
long  sliank  is  put  in  the  spindle,  coming  out  far  enough  to 
carry  the  end  of  the  shaft  beyond  the  tool  that  is  held  at  B, 
when  the  tool-holder  is  screwed  home.  The  shaft  is  placet! 
on  the  centres,  and  the  tool  revolved  about  it.  In  this  way 
the  job  can  be  done  on  a  lathe  of  ordinary  swing  and  much 
smaller  than  that  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  used. 

Deficient  Stability  of  French  Ships.—"  Many  of  the  French 
fighting  ships  have  shown  deficient  stability,  and  their  super- 
structures and  military  masts  are  being  rapidly  removed. 
This  is  being  done  to  the  Magenta  at  Toulon,  and  at  Brest  the 
Hoclie  and  the  Brennut  will  be  in  dockyard  bands  for  many  a 
day,  the  after  fighting  mast  in  both  cases  being  bodily  removwl  ; 
and  tbe  Qharkt  Martd,  now  building,  is  to  be  .altered  in  thq 
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same  way  from  the  original  design.  The  cruiBcr  Friunt  has 
had  both  masts  cut  ofl  as  low  down  as  the  bridge  ;  thus  she 
loses  four  machine  guns  previously  placed  in  her  fighting 
tops.  As  this  vessel  was  altogether  overweighted  and  floated 
deeper  than  her  design,  she  is  to  have  four  torpedo-tubes  and 
the  proportionate  torpedoes  and  all  the  heavy  gear  api)ertain- 
ing  to  them  discarded,  and  the  crew  is  to  be  lessened.  The 
Lansquenet  has  again  broken  down  on  trial. —  The  Timet. 

Brick-dust  Mortar. — The  use  of  brick-dust  mortar  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  hydraulic  cement,  where  the  latter  cannot  be 
obtained,  is  now  recommended  (the  Sout/iern  Architect  says) 
on  the  best  engineering  authority  ;  experiments  made  with 
mixtures  of  brick  dust  and  quicklime  sliowing  that  blocks  of 
i  in.  in  thickness,  after  immersion  in  water  for  four  months, 
bore  without  crusliiug,  crumbling,  or  splitting,  a  pressure  of 
1,500  lbs.  per  square  inch.  It  is  considered,  too,  that  the 
addition  of  even  as  small  a  proportion  as  one-tenth  as  much 
brick  dust  as  sand  to  oniinary  mortars  is  preventive  of  the 
disintegration  so  often  characterizing  mortars  used  in  the 
masonry  of  public  works.  The  use  of  brick  dust  mixed  with 
lime  and  sand  is  said  to  \>c  generally  and  successfully  practised 
in  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  is  stated  to  be  in  all  respects 
superior  to  the  liest  Rosendale  hydraulic  cement  in  the  con- 
struction of  culverts,  drains,  tanks,  or  cisterns,  and  even 
roofs,  whether  for  setting  flat  tiles  or  for  making  the  usual 
tropical  flat  roof.  The  proportions  used  there  in  the  manu- 
facture are,  approximately,  one  of  brick  dust,  one  of  lime, 
and  two  of  sand,  mixed  together  dry  and  tempered  with 
water  in  the  usual  way. 

The  "Alert"  and  "Torch,"  the  new  sheathed  sloops, 
sister  vessels  of  960  tons  displacement,  were  successfully 
floated  out  of  dock  at  Sheerness  Dockyard  recently.  Built 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  C.B.,  Director  of  Naval 
Construction  and  Assistant  Controller  of  the  Navy,  the  Alert 
and  Tcrrch,  which  represent  a  new  type  of  sloop,  were  laid 
down  in  No.  3  dock  on  December  7,  1893.  They  have  been 
built  with  steel  plating  i  in.  thick,  which  is  covered  with  teak 
wood  sheathing,  3^  in.  thick,  to  a  height  of  3  ft.  above  the 
water-line.  The  stern  and  rudder  posts  are  of  phosphor 
bronze,  and  were  cast  at  Sheerness  Dockyard.  They  have  no 
armored  protection,  but  a  steel  water-tight  deck  runs  above 
the  boiler  and  engine-rooms,  and  also  forms  a  division  between 
the  upper  and  lower  coal  bunkers.  Their  principal  armament 
will  consist  entirely  of  quick-firing  guns,  the  vessels  having 
been  designeil  to  carry  six  4-in.  guns  and  four  3-p<lr.  guns, 
together  with  two  machine  guns.  Their  engines  and  Iwilers, 
which  have  been  made  at  Sheerness  Dockyard,  have  been  de- 
signed to  register  1.400  H.P.  under  forcetl  draft,  with  a  speed 
of  13.35  knots,  and  1,100  11. P.  under  natural  draft,  with  a 
speed  of  13.25  knots.  They  will  he  fitted  with  three  masts 
and  will  carry  yards  on  the  fore  and  mainmasts. 

The  Most  Important  Recent  Improvement  in  Firearms. 
—In  reply  to  an  inquiry  made  to  General  Schofield  recently 
by  a  reporter  of  the  New  York  Sun  as  to  what  he  considered 
the  most  important  improvement  in  firearms  in  the  seven 
years  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and 
Fortifications,  he  promptly  said  : 

"  The  rifled  guns  and  rifled  mortars  for  batteries  are  by  all 
odds  the  most  important  of  recent  improvements.  The  im- 
portance of  these  long-range  guns  for  coast  defence  cannot  be 
overestimated.  The  rifled  mortar,  which,  with  the  aid  of 
position  finders,  can  drop  its  missiles  into  a  vessel  three  or  four 
miles  out  from  shore,  is  the  most  effective  protector  of  our 
coasts. 

"  Some  persons  might  say  that  the  torpedo  lK>ats.  in  the 
construction  of  which  such  a  great  advance  has  recently  been 
made,  deserve  first  place  in  a  list  of  modern  improvements. 
Certainly  they  form  a  factor  of  increasing  importance  in  the 
problems  of  war." 

A  Sea-Monster  of  the  Olden  Time.— Is  it  true  that  our 
ram  battle.xhips  are  but  old  inventions  in  new  forms  ?  It  looks 
like  it.  Some  one  has  unearthed  a  curious  announcement 
which  appeared  in  the  Mereiiriu»  PoUtieus  for  December  6, 
1653— that  is,  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago— to  the  effect, 
as  stated  by  the  Dundee  Adcertiser,  that  "  the  famous  monster 
called  a  ship,  built  at  Rotterdam  by  a  French  engineer,  is  now 
launched."  In  a  description  of  the  vessel  its  ca|)abilitie8  are 
thus  detailed  : 

"1.  To  sail  by  moans  of  certain  instruments  and  wheels 
(without  masts  and  sails)  as  swift  as  the  moon,  or  at  least  30 
miles  every  hour.  3.  Both  ends  are  made  alike,  and  the  ship 
can  l)e  stop'd  at  pleasure,  and  turned  as  easily  as  a  bird  can 
turn.  3.  In  time  of  war  it  can,  with  one  bounce,  make  ^  hole 
under  water  in  the  greatest  man-of-war  as  big  as  a  table,  and 
in  an  hour's  time  will  be  able  to  sink  15  or  16  ships,  and  in 


three  oi  four  hours  will  destroy  a  whole  fleet.  4.  She  will  be 
able  to  go  to  the  East  Indies  and  back  again  in  eight  or  ninr 
weeks.  5.  She  may  be  used  to  kill  whales  iu  Greenland,  so 
that  100  ships  may  be  laden  in  fourteen  days.  6.  She  may  li. 
used  to  break  down  any  pier  or  wooden  work  with  great  ease. ' ' 

A  wonderful  "  monster"  this  must  have  been.     What,  om 
is  curious  to  know,  was  her  fate  ? — Exeham/e. 

Bolster  Guide  Block  for  Freight-Car  Trucks.— The  :tt 
tached  sketches  .show  the  plan  and  elevation  of  a  truck  bolster 
used  in  freight-car  trucks  with  bolster  guide-block  attached. 
Sketch  No.  1  shows  the  old  style  truck  bolster  and  guide 
block,  in  which  it  can  be  seen  that  the  bolster  is  the  same 
width  throughout,  with  simply  the  two  spaces  cut  out  to  allow 
the  guide-blocks  to  fit  in  and  takes  two  bolts  of  same  length 
for  each  end  to  hold  guide-blocks.  Sketch  No.  8  shows  the 
new  style  truck  bolster  and  guide-blocks.  This  bolster,  is  not 
the  same  width  throughout,  but  is  cut  down  on  the  end  equal 
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No.  1.    OLD  STYLE  TRUCK  BOLSTER  WITH  GUIDE-BLOCK. 

to  the  amount  the  guide-blocks  set  in  the  old  style  bolster,  and 
the  flange  on  guide-block  is  changed  accordingly,  which  neces 
sitates  the  use  of  a  shorter  bolt  through  the  end  of  bolster,  but 
is  fully  balanced  by  doing  away  with  the  never-ending  com- 
plaint regarding  the  split-off  ends  of  truck  lK)l.ster8,  and  car 
inspectors  at  interchange  points  refusal  to  receive  such  cars 
without  defect  cards.     When  the  ends  split  off  of  truck  bolsters 
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No.  ».    NEW  STYLE  TRUCK  BOLSTER  WITH  GUIDE-BLOCK. 

all  that  is  necessary  to  apply  the  new  style  guide-block  is  to 
true  up  the  surface  against  which  guide-block  bolts,  bore  two 
holes  for  the  steady  pins,  and  by  using  one  short  bolt  in  con- 
nection with  one  long  bolt,  as  shown,  the  work  is  accomplished 
and  it  makes  a  very  neat  appearance. 

The  Action  of  Fly-wheels.— An  interesting  experiment  is 
descriljed  by  AI.  V.  Elablon,  who  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  the 
more  uniform  running  of  a  dynamo  driven  by  a  gas  engine, 
first  proceedetl  to  determine  the  amplitude  of  the  angular  dis- 
placement of  the  fly-wheel  relative  to  the  normal  position  it 
should  occupy  if  speed  were  invariable.  The  fly-wheel  was 
illuminated  by  means  of  \&  Geis-nler  tube,  excited  by  a  Ruhm- 
korff  coil,  regulated  so  that  its  flashes  coincideii  with  the  fre- 
quency of  the  pa.ssage  of  the  fly-wheel  arms  through  a  given 
position.  So  long  as  the  fly-wheel  velocity  was  constant,  the 
arms  were  visible  at  this  instantaneous  position  by  the  light  of 
the  flashes,  and  the  wheel  appcarefl  to  be  stationary  ;  but  as 
the  velocity  varied  and  the  wheel  ran  slower,  it  aj)peared  I" 
have  a  slow  retrograde  movement,  for  the  arms  did  not  reach 
the  given  position  at  the  moment  of  flash.     Then,  a  fresh  ex- 
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plosion  taking  place,  the  wheel  would  appear  to  slowly  reverse 
its  movement  and  overrun  the  flash  point.  In  fact,  the  wheel 
appeared  to  swing  slowly  between  two  extreme  poBitions,  and 
its  angular  movement  was  easily  measurable,  the  eye  gneping 
readily  the  progress  of  the  alternate  advances  and  retrogres- 
sions. In  light  running,  with  one  explosion  every  four  or  five 
cycles,  the  maximum  angular  movement  was  50°.  With  load 
OD,  and  only  one  explosion  missed  out  of  four  or  five  possible, 
t)ie  angularity  was  8°  for  successive  explosion  cycles,  and  at- 
t;iined  barely  12°  after  a  non-explosive  cycle  followed  by  ex- 
plosion. 

Hodekint  Prizes  Awarded.  —In  1891  Thomas  George 
HodgkTns,  of  Setauket,  N.  Y.,  established  a  fund  which  was 
plac^  in  charge  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washing- 
ton, and,  according  to  the  New  York  Sun,  specified  that  the 
income  from  a  part  of  this  fund  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  in- 
crease and  diffusion  of  more  exact  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
nature  and  properties  of  atmospheric  air  in  connection  with 
the  welfare  of  man. 

An  announcement  of  the  prizes  which  were  offered  was 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  on 
Nfarch  31,  1893.  The  offer  of  a  prize  of  this  value  excited 
ireneral  interest  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  papers 
were  received  from  nearly  all  those  who  were  at  all  interested 
in  this  branch  of  scientific  research. 

The  Committee  of  Award  for  these  prizes  has  completed  its 
(xamination  of  the  218  papers  submitted  in  competition  by 
contestants  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  has 
made  the  following  decisions  : 

First  prize  of  $10,000  for  a  treatise  embodying  some  new 
and  important  discoveries  in  regard  to  the  nature  or  properties 
of  atmospheric  air,  to  Lord  Rayleigh,  of  London,  and  Profes- 
sor William  Ramsay,  of  the  University  College,  London,  for 
the  discovery  of  argon,  a  new  element  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  second  prize  of  $2,000  was  not  awarded,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  any  contestant  to  comply  strictly  with  the  terms  of 
the  offer. 

The  third  prize,  of  $1,000,  to  Dr.  Henry  de  Varigny,  of 
Paris,  for  the  best  popular  treatise  upon  atmospheric  air,  its 
properties  and  relationships.  Dr.  de  Varigny's  essay  is  en- 
titled "  L' Air  et  La  Vie." 

A  considerable  number  of  papers  submitted  in  competition 
received  honorable  mention,  coupled  in  three  instances  with 
a  silver  medal,  and  in  six  with  a  bronze  medal. 

A  Trial  of  the  British  Torpedo-boat  Destroyer  "  Boxer," 
built  and  engined  by  Messrs.  J.  T.  Thorneycroft  &  Co.,  was 
made  recentfy.  The  vessel  proceeded  to  the  trial  ground, 
where  six  runs  on  the  measured  mile  were  made  with  the  fol- 
lowing results : 
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The  mean  speed  during  three  hours'  running,  as  measured  by 
the  total  number  of  revolutions  made,  was  29.17  knots  ;  the 
total  distance  covered  in  that  time  being  100.6  statute  miles. 
This  speed  exceeds  that  ever  obtained  on  an  official  trial  by 
more  than  a  knot.  The  four  vessels  of  the  class — namely, 
the  Daring,  Decoy,  Ardent,  and  Boxer,  all  built  by  Messrs. 
Thorneycroft  &  Co.— have  each  beaten  the  record  in  turn  and 
are  now  the  four  fastest  ships  in  the  world. 

A  Locomotive  BtU-Ringer.— The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion shows  a  very  simple  form  of  bell-ringer  that  is  in  use  on 
some  of  the  Western  roads.  It  may  be  operated  by  steam  or 
compressed  air,  though  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred,  in  that  it 
requires  no  special  piping  for  the  exhaust  and  any  leakage 
that  may  occur  does  not  disfigure  the  jacketing  or  the  engine. 
The  ringer  Is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  bell-bracket  in  an 
upright  position,  just  as  It  appears  in  the  engraving.  The 
steam  or  air  is  piped  to  enter  at  A.  When  the  bell  is  standing 
the  pressure  is  exerted  upward  against  the  ring  C,  which 
crowds  against  the  piston  F,  and  through  the  latter  upon  the 
stem  G.  The  stem  O  is  connected  to  the  crank  of  the  bell  bv 
a  rod,  and  as  long  as  this  crank  is  in  the  vertical  position  it  is 
on  the  dead  centre,  and  the  bell  does  not  ring.  By  pulling 
on  the  bell-cord  the  ciank  is  swung  off  from  the  dead  point, 
and  an  upward  thrust  given  to  it  by  the  steam  or  air.  The 
plstOQ  F  is  thus  pushed  up  to  the  upper  limit  of  its  stroke. 


and  an  impulse  given  to  the  bell  that  carries  it  beyond,  < 
the  stem  G  to  rise  away  from  the  piston  F.  In  doing  this  the 
piston  E  is  raised  until  it  strikes  the  riag  D,  which  with  tbe 
shell  //  is  lifted  until  the  exhaust-port  B  is  uncovered.  When 
gravity  overcomes  tlie  upward  motion  of  the  bell  and  it 
swings  back  the  steam  or  air  that  has  been  imprisoned  within 
the  shell  //  expands  and  causes  the  plate  D  to  follow  the  pis- 
ton E  down,  and  thus  open  the  exhaust  B,  while  .? remains  to 
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keep  the  steam-port  A  closed.  As  the  bell  reaches  Its  lowest 
point  the  ring  II  is  again  forced  into  the  position  shown  in  the 
engraving,  and  the  admission  port  is  opened  to  admit  a  press- 
ure below  the  piston  and  give  an  upward  impulse  to  the  bell 
as  it  swings  in  the  other  direction.  The  connections  are  so 
made  that  there  is  no  chance  for  binding,  and  the  bell  is  free 
to  swing  over  and  over  should  the  upward  impulse  be  suffi- 
cient to  cause  it  to  do  sa 

Plans  for  the  New  Battleships. — The  main  features  of  the 
plans  for  the  two  battleships  authorized  by  the  last  Congress 
have  been  decided  upon.  Two  of  the  main  points  were  settled 
by  Secretary  Herbert  himself,  and  the  others  were  referred  by 
him  to  the  Board  of  Bureau  Chiefs  for  settlement.  The  Secre- 
tary's decision  was  contained  In  a  letter  which  he  sent  to  the 
Board  of  Bureau  Chiefs.  It  stated  that  he  had  come  to  tbe 
conclusion  that  double-deck  turrets  and  13-in.  guns  were  best 
fitted  for  the  new  ships,  and  referred  the  question  of  raising 
tbe  armor  belt  1  ft.,  as  proposed  by  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  to 
the  Board  for  settlement.  The  Board  imiuediately  took  up 
the  Secretary 's  letter,  and  after  considerable  discussion  it  was 
decided  to  design  the  ships  with  the  bottom  of  the  belt  5  ft. 
6  In.  below  the  water  when  tbe  draft  of  the  vessel  was  25  ft., 
the  extreme  draft  set  by  the  Secretary.  The  dimensions  of 
the  new  battleships  toe  as  follows  :  Length,  368  ft. ;  beam,  ex- 
treme, 77  ft.  2  in.;  mean  draft,  33.50  ft.;  extreme  draft,  25  ft.; 
normal  displacement,  11,500  tons  ;  sp>eed,  16  knots,  with  1  in. 
air  pressure.  The  armament  for  each  consists  of  four  13  in., 
four8-in.,  and  sixteen  5-ln.  rapid  fire  guns.  Regarding  the 
weight  to  be  allowed  to  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  it 
was  limited  by  Secretary  Herbert  In  his  letter  to  from  1,0(K)  to 
1,200  tons.  It  was  claimed  by  Chief  Naval  Constructor  Hlcb- 
born  that  1,000  tons  would  be  all  that  was  necessary  to  produce 
9,500  H.P.,  the  amount  required  to  drive  the  vessel  16  knots 
under  1-in.  air  pressure,  the  speed  wanted  by  the  Secretary. 
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£ngineer-!n-Chief  Melville,  however,  says  that  in  order  to  ob- 
tain strong  machinery  1,200  tons  must  be  allotted  to  him. 
The  Board  of  Construction  settled  the  controversy,  in  which 
a  compromise  was  made,  the  Board  deciding  to  allot  1,100  tons 
of  this  department  with  10,000  H.P. 

Reports  of  Railroad  Accidents. — A.  committee  appointed 
by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  to  report  whether  any  improve- 
ment is  possible  in  the  shape  in  which  information  is  supplied 
by  railway  companies  and  tabulated  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  recommended  : 

1.  That  the  railway  companies  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
all  fatal  accidents  occurring  in  tlie  working  of  railways, 
whether  to  passengers,  servants  of  railway  companies,  or 
other  persons,  by  telegraph  or  otherwise,  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 

3.  That  non-fatal  accidents  be  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  by  post  as  early  as  practicable. 

3.  That  non  fatal  accidents  to  servants  of  railway  companies 
Ik;  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade  whenever  they  are  sucli  as 
to  prevent  the  servant  injuretl,  "  on  any  one  of  the  three  work- 
ing days  next  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident,  from  being 
employed  for  five  hours  on  his  ordinary  work." 

4.  That  non-fatal  accidents  to  persons  other  than  servants  of 
the  companies  be  in  all  cases  feporte*!  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  apply  the  above  measure  of  the  gravity 
of  an  accident  in  the  case  of  such  persons. 
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bar  bolted  to  the  platen  of  the  planer,  upon  which  there  rii!  h 
a  bar  having  a  wheel  set  in  its  lower  end  that  is  forced  dov\  n 
upon  the  template  by  the  spring  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bar. 
Connected  to  this  upright  bar  there  is  a  bell-ctank,  who-i' 
other  arm  is  connected  to  the  head  of  the  planer  by  a  rod  th  i 
has  a  right  and  left-hand  nut  at  the  centre  for  adjusting  il  < 
head  and  the  tool  to  the  work.  It  will  be  seen  that  when  ti.' 
platen  of  the  planer  travels  back  and  forth  a  motion  will  1 ' 
imparted  to  the  vertical  bar,  which  is  in  turn  communicat(  ] 
to  the  head  of  the  planer  through  the  l)ell-crank  connections. 

Teats  of  Turrets  and  Side  Armor.— The  Navy  Depuri 
ment  is  arranging  foi  an  armor  test  such  as  has  never  betii 
made  before.  The  test  will  be  made  some  time  the  last  ])art 
of  this  month,  and  is  expected  to  determine  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble the  exact  effect  produced  on  a  modern  turret  by  the  attacw 
of  the  heaviest  guns  carried  by  the  new  battleships.  To  cfTec ' 
this  test  there  will  be  erected  on  the  proving  ground  at  Indiai> 
Head  a  turret  such  as  will  be  carried  by  the  battleship  Indiaim. 
This  turret  is  now  making  at  the  Cramp  Shipyard  in  Phila 
delphia. 

(It  will  be  constructed  with  all  the  resisting  qualities,  back- 
ing, and  framing  which  the  turrets  of  the  battleship  Induiif^ 
will  have  when  installed.  The  framework,  when  completed, 
will  weigh  63  tons.  Around  this  structure  will  be  placed  the 
18  in.  armor  plates  of  the  Iiuliana't  turrets.  One  of  these 
plates,  however,  will  be  the  one  which  was  fired  on  at  Indian 
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5.  That  the  instructions  hitherto  given  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  railway  companies,  as  to  the  classes  of  accidents  to 
be  reported,  be  withdrawn. 

6.  That  the  model  form  of  return  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  be  amended  so  that  the  railway  companies  may  be  re- 
quired to  stale  the  following  additional  particulars  : 

(a)  The  time  of  day  at  which  the  accident  occurred  ;  and 
where  the  person  killed  or  injured  is  a  servant  of  the  company  ; 

(b)  Whether  he  was  an  adult  or  a  minor  (persons  of  and 
above  eighteen  years  of  age  being  treated  as  adults) ; 

(e)  His  regular  working  hours  ;  and 

((/)  The  number  of  hours  he  had  been  on  duty  when  the 
accident  occurred  ;  and  that  a  note  be  appended  to  the  form 
of  return  requesting  the  companies  to  give  full  and  precise 
descripions  of  accidents  and  of  the  causes  of  accidents  so  far 
as  {Missible. 

7.  That  the  railway  companies  should  furnish  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  for  publication  with  the  perio<lical  returns  of  acci-. 
dents  made  to  Parliament,  annual  statements  of  the  number 
of  ]K'r8ons  employed  in  each  department  of  their  undertakings. 

Planer  Attachment  for  Planing^  the  Flanges  of  Driving- 
Boxes  Taper.  —On  some  roads  it  is  customary  to  ta|>er  both 
flanges  of  the  driving-boxes  of  the  locomotives  on  the  inside, 
as  shown  in  flg.  1  of  our  illustration,  in  order  to  allow  the  box 
to  be  down  on  one  side  and  up  on  the  other  without  pinching 
the  flanges  against  the  pedestal  shoes  and  wedges.  A  conven- 
ient wrinkle  to  do  this,  at  one  setting  of  the  planer,  is  in  use 
in  the  shops  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  is  shown 
by  the  accompanying  engraving.     It  consists  of  a  template 


Head  at  the  acceptance  trials  of  the  Indiana' »  armor.  This 
plate  will  be  used  for  the  attack  because  of  the  great  cost  in- 
volved in  using  a  new  plate. 

I'he  total  weight  of  the  turret  when  mounted  on  shore  will 
be  about  500  tons.  It  will  be  a  facsimile  of  a  real  turret  in 
all  respects,  save  for  the  absence  of  the  two  12-in.  guns.  Their 
weight  will  be  made  up  by  old  plates  and  broken  steel,  so  as 
to  bring  the  turret  up  to  the  weight  it  would  have  when  in- 
stalled on  shipboard. 

When  this  turret  is  completed  two  shots  will  be  fired  at  the 
injured  plate  from  the  12  and  13-in.  rifles.  The  department 
ofiicials  expect  to  be  able  to  determine  from  this  experiment 
practically  what  the  actual  effect  produced  on  such  a  turret 
by  such  an  attack  in  actual  battle  would  be.  The  experiment 
will  probably  result  in  some  valuable  lessons  in  ordnance 
work,  and  may  lead  to  improved  methods  of  mounting  tuirets 
or  strengthening  interior  parts. 

liesides  this  test,  there  will  be  made  a  test  of  the  resisting 
power  of  a  ship's  side  when  protected  by  15-in.  armor.  An 
exact  reprotluction  of  a  ship's  side  will  be  put  up  on  the  prov- 
ing ground.  Every  beam  and  rivet  will  be  placed  in  the  ex- 
perimental side  which  the  ship  would  have  when  the  armor 
was  in  place.  This  experimental  side  will  be  protected  by 
15  in.  Harveyized  armor,  such  as  will  be  placed  on  the  battle- 
ship Iowa,  and  the  attack  will  be  made  by  thf  heavy  rifles. 

"The  conditions  under  which  the  guns  will  I)e  fired  for  these 
experiments  will  approximate  those  which  would  obtain  if  the 
real  ships  were  attacked  at  a  range  of  about  4,000  yds.,  or  the 
fighting  distance  of  the  contendmg  fleets  at  the  battle  of  the 
YtAvk.— New  York  Bun. 
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THE  LAVAL  STEAM  TURBINE.* 


By  M.  K.  S0S.NOW8KI. 


T  BRO  to  call  your  atteotion  oice  more  to  this  machine,  which 
lias  passed  beyond  the  realm  of  a  laboratory  curiosity  and  en- 
tered the  field  of  industrial  appliances.  All  of  the  objections 
that  were  made  to  it  at  the  outset,  and  to  which  we  could  only 
i)ffer  our  statements  to  the  contrary,  have  been  refuted  by 
actual  performances  ;  all  apprehensions  and  fears  have  been 
dissipated  by  a  year's  service  in  France  and  three  years  abroad. 


7irtimAmrirh[Tiffrp~  j  /,. 
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Via.  l.-KLBVATION,  LONGITUDINAL  AND  CROSS-SECTIONS  OF  PAH- 
SONS'  CBNTRIFUGAL  TORBINE. 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  recapitulate  the  method  of  ulilizingjhe 
energy  of  steam  by  the  use  of  pistons  in  the  ordinary  steam'en- 
gine,  where  the  motion  is  rectilinear  or  rotary.  With  multiple 
expansion  condensing  engines,  the  maximum  economy  real- 
izable with  this  class  of  motors  has  been  obtained.  The  actual 
efficiency  is  still  low  ou  account  of  transforming  the  caloric  en- 
ergy into  mechanical  energy.  The  losses  in  efficiencj'  are  due 
to  incomplete  expansion,  to  tlte  action  of  the  walls  of  the  cylin- 
der and  to  other  secondary  causes  which  do  not  permit  even  the 
very  best  steam  en^nes  to  exceed  a  third  of  the  theoretical  etfl- 
ciency  of  the  Camot  cycle,  which,  in  its  turn,  only  represents  a 
quarter  of  the  potential  energy  of  the  fuel. 

In  the  Laval  turbine  the  two  main  causes  of  the  low  effi- 
ciency of  piston  engines  are  fortunately  (juite  restricted.    We 


Fib.  3— PARSONS'   RKACTING  TCRBINK.  ■''■■: .  " 

cuunot  say  that  it  is  the  first  attempt  in  this  direction,  but  we 
can  say  that  it  is  an  attempt  that  has  been  crowned  with  a  real 
success. 

Without  going  too  far  —for,  as  in  everything  else,  we  can 
here  find  very  ancient  precursors — and  without  entering  too 
much  into  details,  we  will  give  a  brief  history  of  similar  appa- 
ratus in  order  that  we  may  better  show  the  difference  between 
tlie  apparatus  under  consideration  and  its  congeners. 

parsons'  turbo-motor  (1884). 
The  first  Parsons  turbines  were  of  the  Jouval  type,  with  a 
circulation  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  the  fact  that  the  fall  of  pressure  is  not  made  at 
once,  but  takes  place  gradually  in  passing  through  a  series  of 
fixed  distributors  and  turbine  wheels.  It  resulted  in  the  neces- 
sity of  reducing  as  much  as  possible  the  play  between  the  fixed 
and  movable  parts,  in  order  to  lessen  the  loss  of  steam.  In  the 
more  recent  turbines  the  steam  acts  radially,  either  cenlripe- 
tally  or  centrifugally. 

*  Pmper  read  before  the  Society  of  Civil  Sngineen  of  France. 


Centripetal  Turbine  (1890,  fig.  1).— The  cylinder  of  the  tur- 
bine is  in  two  parts,  B  and  C,  bolted  together.  The  shaft  J', 
which  runs  through  it,  carries  a  series  of  movable  wheels  of 
different  diameters,  in  order  that  the  expansion  may  take  place 
on  the  compound  principle,  from  one  series  to  another.  All  of 
them  have  the  radiating  wings  F.  The  directors  E  are  fast- 
ened to  the  half  cylinders  B  and  C.  In  order  to  lessen  interior 
leakages  and  to  compel  all  the  steam  to  pass  through  the  tur- 
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Fio.  2.-ELEVATI0N  AND  LONGITUDINAL  SECTIOIT  OF  PARSONS' 
CENTRIFUGAL  TURBINE. 

bines,  the  turning  parts  are  carefully  adjusted  so  as  to  allow 
just  enough  play  to  avoid  frictional  resistance. 

The  steam  enters  the  space  O  through  the  regxilating  valve 
R,  expands  against  the  screen  £!',  traverses  the  annular  space 
S,  comes  in  contact  with  the  distributors  that  turn  it  in  a  cen- 
tripetal direction  against  the  other  receptacles.  From  one  tur- 
bine it  passes  on  to  the  next,  and  is  thus  gradually  expanded. 

Centrifugal  Turbine  (1891,  fig.  2).— In  this  type  the  steam  is 
admitted  into  the  space  F.  "The  turbines  B  keyed  upon  the 
shaft  A  touch  each  other,  and  are  so  designed  that  their  diam- 


Fio    ),-  DETAILS  OF  PARSONS'  RKACTING  TURBINE. 

eters  decrease  as  we  move  from  the  exhaust  end.  The  steam, 
after  having  successively  passed  through  the  different  fixed 
directors  and  the  first  crown  C  and  the  wings  of  the  movable 
disk  B,  passes  from  the  last  circle  of  B  to  the  first  circle  of  the 
directors  c,  and  so  on,  succes-sively  expanding,  until  it  escapes 
into  the  air  or  the  condenser  at  a  low  pressure. 

The  exhaust  G  is  in  communication  with  the  outside  face  of 
the  piston  K  This  piston  is  provided  with  circular  ribs  that 
enter  corresponding  grooves  in  the  cylinder  F,  and  is  so  calcu- 
lated as  to  aJmost  equalize  the  thrust  of  the  steam,  which  tends 
to  separate  the  disks  B  from  the  crowns  C.  In  the  last  in- 
stance the  inventor  has  produced  a  motor  (figs.  8  and  4)  which 
reminds  one  of  the  eolipyle  of  Heron. 

The  steam  (fig.  3)  aidmilted  to  B  enters  the  first  arm  A, 
through  the  holes  ('■  and  C",  whence  it  escapes  through  the 
tangential  openings  a  a  into  the  first  chamber  A  ;  thence  it 
passes  from  this  chamber  by  the  annular  opening  cut  around 
the  shaft  C  into  the  second  arm  Ai.  and  so  on  to  the  last  cham- 
ber D,  whence  it  escapes  through  F  either  directly  or  after 
having  exhausted  its  force  on  the  turbine  A'  (fig.  4).    Leakages 
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of  steam  around  the  shaft  G  are  avoided  by  the  grooves  E  Et, 
and  the  water  of  condensation  from  the  chambers  D,  Dt,  whicti 
accumulates  in  the  pockets  G  through  the  holes  //.    The  steam 


close  the  openings  t  and  open  t".     A.  greater  amount  of  stcai 
will  then  {mss  through  this  side  of  the  system,  and  thus  draw  r 
back  into  its  normal  position.     It  is  a  centrifugal  turbine. 


Fio.  5.— PAHS0N8'  TUBBIIfE  ELCCTRIC  QBNKRATOR. 


thus  expands  from  the  arm  A  to  the  next,  and  through  the  suc- 
cessive chambers  D  D,.  .  .  . 
Fig.  5  represents  a  Parsons  turbo-electric  generator. 

DUMOULIN  TURBINE  (1886). 

Id  figs.  6  and  7  the  casing  B  is  keyed  to  the  shaft  0,  which 
turns  around  the  disk  indicated  by  double-hatched  lines  in  flg. 


Fio. 


6— LONGITUDINAL  AND  CROS.S-SECTIONS    AT    THE  STEAM 
AND  EXHADST   PIPES  OP  TBE  DUMOULIN  TURBINE. 


6.  The  whole  is  divided  into  four  sectors  by  the  admission 
passages  n  a'  and  the  exhaust  h  h"  (flg.  7).  In  each  of  these 
groups  the  steam  admitted  at  a  a"  by  way  of  T  M  m  D  D' 
passes  successively  from  the  disk  fastened  to  the  crown  of  the 
movable  casing,  thence  from  this  crown  to  the  disk  at  the  ex- 
haust h",  which  allows  it  to  pass  into  the  free  air  or  to  the  con- 
denser after  having  done  its  work  on  the  wings  u  t  of  the 
crown,  and  then,  having  expanded,  down  to  the  pressure  of 
the  exhaust.  The  apparatus  was  designed  so  as  to  satisfy  as 
far  as  possible  the  conditions  indispensable  to  free  movement. 

DOW    TURBINE  (1893). 

1.  In  figs.  8  and  9  the  steam  which  is  admitted  at  A  passes 
through  the  openings  6'«  in  the  washers  C,  and  the  clearance 
spaces  1 1"  allowed  between  the  face?  of  these  washers  and  that 
of  the  disk  F,  which  is  keyed  upon  the  shaft  D,  enters  the 
wings  of  the  first  pair  of  wheels  E  E  and  the  corresponding 
directrices  of  the  disks  e  c,  to  escape  radially  into  the  chamlier 
L,  whence  it  passes  to  a  second  pair  of  receivers,  A'  E,  thence 
to  a  third.  A*  E,  whence  the  steam  finally  escapes  at  .Sunder 
a  very  low  pressure.  The  outline  of  the  directors  e  <■:  and  the 
wings  e  e'  is  clearly  shown  in  fig.  9.  The  pressure  on  the  right 
and  the  left  of  the  disk  F  is  always  equal,  for,  if  the  effort  to 
the  right  is  the  greater,  all  of  the  receptacles  move  in  this 
direction,  and  the  disk  F,  striking  against  the  washer  C,  will 


EDWARDS*   TURBINE  (1892). 

This  turbine,  which  is  shown  in  figs.  10  and  11,  is  composed 
of  a  movable  disk,  30,  between  two  fixed  plates  14  and  15,  and 
turning  the  shaft  by  means  of  the  plate  31.  Steam  is  ad- 
mitted at  10,  11,  12  and  21,  between  the  movable  disk  and  the 
two  fixed  disks,  and  escapes  through  33  after  having  cxpand- 


Fio.   7.-VIEW  OP  THE  TWO  PACKS    OP    ADMISSION  AND    EX- 
HAUST POR  THE  DUMOULIN  TURBINE. 

ed  between  the  receiving  wings  and  the  directors  of  the  motor. 
This  is  also  a  centrifugal  turbine. 


Fio.  8.— LONGli  LLiIN.\L  SEc'lloN    OF  THE  DoW  TURBINE. 

The  play  between  the  motor  disk  and  the  plates  Is  about 
three  one  thousandths  of  an  inch,  and  it  can  be  adjusted  with 
great  precision  by  the  vernier  40  (fig.  11)  that  is  cut  upon  the 
plates  14  and  15. 
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M'^ELROY  TURBINE  (1893). 

In  this  turbine  (fig.  12)  the  steam  fpllows  a  centripetal 
course.  Admitted  at  J  27  around  the  motor  disk  A,  it  escapes 
from  the  centre  at  O  tlirough  g  g,  after  having  run  through 
I'lie  spiroidal  passages  K  in  the  plates  F,  which  are  enlarged 


Fio.  9. -CROSS-SECTION  OF  THE  DOW.  TURBINE. 

toward  the  centre  so  aa  to  allow  the  steam  to  expand  at  the 
same  time  that  it  acts  upon  the  wings  of  the  disk  A. 

SEGER  TURBINE  (1893). 

This  turbine  (fig.  13)  consists  of  two  wheels,  a  and  b,  joined 
by  pinions  so  as  to  turn  at  the  same  speed,  but  in  opposite 
directions.    They  are  enclosed  in  a  chamber  whence  the  steam 


Kio   10. -LONGITUDINAL  SECTION 
OF  TUB  EDWARDS'  TURBINE. 


Fio  11  -details  OF  THE  DISKS 
OF  THE  EDWARDS'  TURBINE. 


escapes  after  having  passed  from  c  into  a  and  b  through  the 
wings  of  these  two  wheels,  which  receive  it.  We  merely  men- 
tion this  turbine,  which  never  seenis  to  have  seen  the  light  of 
day,  and  whose  efficiency  was  only  very  moderate. 

As  will  have  been  remarked,  all  of  these  machines  utilize  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  while  working  in  tight  compartments 
and  turning  at  high  velocities.  The  play  of  three  one-thou- 
sandths of  an  inch  can  be  obtained,  but  it  will  be  difficult  to 
maintain  it  under  working  conditions,  so  that  the  leakage  will 
grow  greater  and  greater  and  the  utilization  of  the  pressure  of 
the  steam  will  become  more  and  more  defective. 

..,  (TO   BE  CONTINUED.)         v^.     .      ...... 


where  electric  motors  have  been  successfully  introduced  for 
the  driving  of  machines,  they  sum  up  with  the  following  cun> 
elusions  : 

Firtt  Oo«<.— Practically  the  only  objection  which  can  be 
ur^ed  against  the  electric  system  is  the  fact  that  the  first  cost 
of  installation  is  greater  than  with  ordinary  belting  and  shaft- 
ing, but  even  this  is  questionable,  since  the  authors  know  of 
cases  in  which  the  estimated  total  cost  of  installing  the  neces- 
sary belting  and  shafting  was  actually  greater  than  the  equiva- 
lent electric  motor  outfit.      The  electric  system  would  be 


MACHINE  DRIVING  WITH  ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 


In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  at  Niagara  Falls,  by  Jlessrs.  F.  B.  Crocker,  V.  M. 
Benedikt,  and  A.  F.  Onnsbee,  after  inHtancinj;  sevcxal  cases 
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DETAILS  OF  THE  MacELBOT  TURBINE. 


cheaper,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  very  long  or  scattered 
buildings  or  those  containing  many  stories  or  rooms,  in  any 
of  which  cases  the  belting  and  shafting  required  would  be 
very  complicated  and  expensive.  The  use  of  belting  and 
shafting  requires  a  much  stronger  and  more  expensive  roof  or 
ceiling  than  the  electric  system. 


Fio.  I8.-DKTAILS  OF  THE  SEGER  TUKBINK. 

Sating  of  Power.— It  might  seem  that  the  electric  system 
would  actually  consume  more  power  than  the  ordinary  plan, 
since  it  involves  two  transformations  of  energy.  In  moat 
cases,  however,  if  the  power  has  to  be  distributed  to  a  number 
of  machines,  particularly  if  they  are  located  at  any  distance 
from  the  engine,  the  loss  of  power  is  less  with  electric  trans- 
mission. This  is  explained  by  the  high  efficiency  of  the 
dynamo  and  motor  compared  with  the  low  efficisncy  of  belt 
transmission  as  ordinarily  practised,  involving  as  it  often  does 
very  imperfect  alignment  and  lubrication  of  the  shafting. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  saving,  however,  of  the  electric  system  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of  energy  entirely  ceases 
when  the  tool  stops.  This  stoppage  in  the  case  of  the  busiest 
tools  amounts  to  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  nominal  working 
hours  throughout  the  year,  and  with  large  or  special  tools 
which  are  not  used  so  steadily  the  stoppage  is  often  as  high 
as  50  to  75  \m:t  cent.,  since  there  are  many  whole  days  when 
they  are  not  used  at  all. 

Idleness  due  to  strikes  as  well  as  to  slack  times  must  also 
be  considered,  and  would  usually  amount  to  quite  a  large  per- 
centage in  ten  years,  for  example.    This  assumes,  of  course, 
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that  a  portion  of  the  shop  is  running,  wbicli  is  usually  the 
case  even  under  such  conditions.  In  sliort,  with  the  mechani- 
cal system  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  shafting,  idle  pul- 
leys, and  belting  which  runs  for  long  periods  of  time  doing 
little  or  no  useful  work,  but  consuming  considerable  power. 

Wherever  electric  motors  can  be  substituted  for  a  number 
of  small  engines  scattered  about,  the  saving  in  power  is  very 
great,  not  only  because  of  the  low  efficiency  of  small  steam- 
engines,  but  also  by  the  avoidance  of  condensation  in  long 
steam  pipes. 

Increa»ed  Output. — This  is,  perha(>8,  the  most  important  ad- 
vantage gained  by  the  electric  system,  since  after  all  the  coat 
of  power  is  a  very  small  item,  being,  according  to  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, only  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  wages  paid  in  average 
machine-shop  practice. 

This  increasetl  output  is  secured  by  greater  convenience  and 
promptness  in  starting  and  stopping  as  well  as  in  regulating 
the  speed  of  the  machmery.  The  workman  can,  for  example, 
temporarilv  increase  the  speed  when  the  conditions  are  favor- 
able, thereby  saving  considerable  time. 

Flexibility.  —The  great  convenience  of  moving  the  tools  and 
placing  them  in  any  desired  position  is  another  great  advan- 
tage of  the  new  system.  The  great  adaptability  of  this  sys- 
tem is  particularly  well  shown  in  the  case  of  a  victory  which 
was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  nevertheless  a  few 
uninjured  tools  in  a  remote  end  of  the  building  were  operated 
successfully  by  means  of  electric  motors  within  two  days  after 
the  fire. 

Speed  Regulation.— The  ordinary  type  of  motor  used  in  fac- 
tories is  the  plain  shunt  wound  machine  fed  with  constant 
gotential  current.  The  motor  is  started  and  varied  in  speed 
y  means  of  a  rheostat  in  the  armature  circuit.  This  simple 
arrangement  answers  very  well  in  most  cases,  but  for  variable 
speetl  between  wide  limits  a  series  wound  motor  controlled  by 
a  rheosiat  as  in  railway  practice  may  be  preferable.  In  other 
cases  some  special  method  of  regulation,  such  as  the  Leonard 
system,  or  the  "  boost  and  retard"  plan  may  be  adopted. 


AMONG  THE  SHOPS. 


■■    WEST  PHILADELPHIA.  '  .-     .- 

Thbt  say  that  the  hanl  times  of  the  past  two  years  have 
had  a  tendency  to  develop  the  latent  inventive  talents  of  the 
master  mechanics  in  charge  of  the  shops  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country,  in  that  their  allowance  for  expenses  have  been  cut 
down,  while  the  amount  of  work  required  has  by  no  means 
fallen  off  in  anything  like  proportion  to  the  cutting  down  of 
tlie  said  allowance.  Whether  this  l)e  true  or  not  of  the  West 
Philadelphia  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  it  certainly 
is  a  fact  that  they  have  some  mighty  interesting  little  wrinkles 
at  work  there,  and  which  have  so  established  themselves  in 
favor  with  all  hands,  that  they  are  now  considered  indispensa- 
ble. Of  course  they  are  up  to  the  times  in  the  matter  of  the 
introduction  of  compressed  air  for  all  manner  of  purposes,  as 
our  readers  will  see  if  they  take  the  pains  to  go  tlirough  this 
article. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  application  of  compressed  air  to 
hoists,  but  they  have  a  novel  application  to  a  drill  press  that 
is,  we  think,  original  in  these  shops.  Drilling  holes  with  a 
hand  feed  is  slow,  and  is  apt  to  become  slower  and  slower  as 
the  day  goes  by  and  the  apprentice  becomes  interested  in  the 
prjbable  results  of  the  afternoon's  came  of  ball.  To  obviate 
such  loss  of  time,  the  table  of  a  small  drill  has  been  fitted  with 
a  plunger  that  flte  into  a  cylinder  that  is,  in  turn,  connected 
with  the  compresse*!  air  pipes.  The  piece  to  be  drilled  is 
placed  on  the  table,  the  air  is  turned  on,  the  table  rises  with 
a  constant  and  continuous  pressure  and  forces  the  metal  against 
the  drill.  The  feed  or  pressure  is  proportionetl  to  the  capacity 
of  the  drill  to  cut,  and  the  work  is  done  in  tlie  shortest  possi- 
ble time,  regardless  of  the  fact  as  to  whether  the  pitcher  of  the 
home  team  is  in  good  form  or  not. 

At  the  track  where  wheels  are  removed  from  and  put  under 
the  engines  there  are  two  heavy  jacks  used  for  rnising  the  loco 
motives.  The  heads  of  these  jacks  are  fitted  to  receive  the  cross- 
bar upon  which  the  engine  rests,  and  the  whole  is  of  such  a 
weight  that  the  adjustment  takes  more  time  than  should  be 
consumed  in  doing  the  work.  To  save  time  at  this  point,  an 
overhead  track  has  been  put  up,  and  from  a  couple  of  trolleys 
running  on  tliem  there  hang  two  rods  fitted  with  turnbuckles 
by  which  tl\e  jacks  can  be  lifted  from  the  floor  and  run  along 
the  side  of  the  engine  to  the  point  where  it  is  desired  to  use 
them.  Then,  in  order  to  avoid  the  heavy  straining  and  delays 
incident  to  lining  the  wheels  and  getting  them  upou  the  track 
over  which  the  engine  is  standing,  there  is  a  ram  in  the  floor 
just  beyond  the  end  of  the  engine  which  is  used  to  lift  the 


wheels  from  the  floor  while  they  are  swung  around  into  11d(  . 
This  ram  is  operated  by  compressed  air.  _     -. 

Every  man  who  has  had  to  do  with  locomotive  repiilrtng  hix 
been  troubled  to  a  ^eater  or  less  extent  by  the  inadequacy  (•: 
the  means  of  handling  the  heavy  parts  that  must  be  remove  . 
even  in  cases  where  only  partial  repairs  are  made.  At  Wes: 
Philadelphia  there  is  an  air  hoist  rigged  around  the  front  en<l 


AIR  HOIST  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE  PIT;".      .-,  ■: 

of  every  pit  in  the  repair  shop.  The  form  of  this  track  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  with 
the  hoist  travelling  over  this  track  everything  on  and  about 
the  front  end  of  the  locomotive  can  be  lifted  and  lowered  to 
the  floor,  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  for  a  large  gang 
of  laborers,  whose  sole  duty  is  to  tire  themselves  and  every  one 
else  with  their  heavy  lifting.  In  order  to  handle  the  other 
parts  that  are  located  further  hack  and  out  of  reach  of  this 
hoist,  such  as  the  dome  cape,  air  pumps,  etc.,  there  is  another 
track  that  is  pivoted  over  the  back  end  of  the  cab,  and  which 
itself  travels  on  a  trolley  running  on  a  circular  track  just  back 
of  the  stack.  On  this  track  there  is  a  chain  hoist  that  can  be 
matle  to  coverall  of  the  back  end  of  the  engine  ;  and,  after  the 
part  to  be  removed  is  swung  free,  it  is  run  forward  and  brought 
out  far  enough  to  clear  the  engine  and  lowered  to  the  floor. 
Thus  the  man  doing  the  work,  with  the  assistance  of  a  single 
helper,  can  take  down  any  part  of  an  engine  and  replace  it,  and 
that,  too,  without  any  very  great  exertion,  and  certainly  with- 
out making'a  fuss  about  ii. 
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The  iUime  idea  has  been  cnrried  out  in  the  blacksmith  shop, 
'.vhere  the  heavy  forms  for  tlie  steam  hammers  arc  kept  on  a 
lloor  outside  of  the  building.  An  overhead  track  runs  from 
tlie  two  hammers,  where  a  variety  of  forms  are  used  out 
tlirough  the  door  where  there  is  a  switch,  and  turning  passes 
liver  the  place  where  the  forms  are  kept.  On  this  track  there 
i><  an  air  hoist  which  can  be  made  to  pick  up  the  form  and 
rarry  it  to  the  hammer  and  put  it  in  place  without  the  men 
<loing  the  work  being  compelled  to  do  any  lifting  at  all.  The 
objection  to  the  use  of  air  where  the  hoist  is  to  be  moved  for 
uny  distance  that  an  inconvenient  length  of  hose  must  be  used 
is  overcome  in  this  instance  by  having  an  air  connection  at 
cacli  of  the  hammers  and  a  length  of  stationary  hose  at  each  of 
the  storage  places  sufficient  to  reach  the  hoist  wherever  it  may 
i>e  standing,  and  then  equipping  the  latter  with  an  airbrake 
coupling,  which  permits  the  connection  to  be  made  and  the 
load  lifted.  Then  the  connection  is  broken  and  the  load  car 
ried  to  the  point  where  it  is  to  be  lowered,  and  a  new  connec- 
tion made  to  do  the  proper  adjusting.  This  certainly  solves 
the  problem  where  the  load  is  always  handled  at  given  points 
within  the  range  of  lengths  of  hose  of  moderate  lengths. 

Before  leaving  the  blacksmith  shop  we  wish  to  call  attention 
to  a  wrinkle  that  saves  lots  of  trouble  and  more  expense.  Here 
there  are  two  special  forges  that  are  used  for  doing  overtime 
work,  and  which  are  fitted  to  be  blown  by  compressed  air 
taken  from  the  pipes  tliat  supply  the  shops  and  the  hoists.  As 
this  air  is  draw^  from  the  mains  that  supply  the  air  for  the 
signals  in  the  Philadelphia  yard,  it  is  always  present ;  and  no 
matter  when  there  is  a  call  for  overtime  work,  these  forges  are 
ready.  In  ordinary  working  they  use  the  airirom  the  blower 
the  same  as  the  otlier  fires  in  the  room,  as  this  is  cheaper  than 
the  compressed  air  ;  but  the  latter  comes  at  the  lower  price  when 
a  single  fire  is  wanted,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  run  the 
whole  shop  in  order  to  keep  the  blower  in  motion. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  shot-gun  feed  that  is 
used  in  the  saw-mills  of  the  Northwest  for  moving  the  car- 
riages of  circular  saws,  a  hand^  adaptation  of  the  same  will  be 
found  in  these  shops.  There  is  an  air  hoist  travelling  on  an 
overhead  track  for  swinging'driving-wheels  into  the  lathe.  As 
pushing  them  by  hand  is  more  or  less  difficult,  and  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  swinging,  a  long  cylinder 
is  bolted  to  the  ceiling,  and  in  this  there  is  a  piston  and  rod, 
the  outer  end  of  the  latter  taking  hold  of  the  trolley  carrying 
the  hoist.  Thus,  by  admitting  compressed  air  to  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  piston,  it  is  moved  in  or  out  and  the  load 
conveyed  to  the  point  desired.  It  is  so  simple  that  it  would 
not  attract  attention  but  for  the  extreme  handiness  of  the  de- 
vice. This  long  cylinder  has,  of  course,  a  piston  stroke  equal 
to  the  total  travel  of  the  trolley.  ..  .      ...;,. ..   . 

As  the  Light  Brigade  are  said  to  have  found  cannon  on  all 
sides  of  them,  so  in  the  West  Philadelphia  shops  compressed 
air  seems  to  Iw  used  for  every  conceivable  purpose.  One  of 
these  appliances  is  shown  by  the  engraving,  where  it  is  repre- 
sented as  lifting  the  dry  sand  for  the  locomotive's  from  the  bin 
to  the  sand-box  on  the  boiler.  It  is  automatic  in  its  action 
other  than  the  necessary  handling  of  the  three  way  cock  that 
is  outside  of  the  building.  Beneath  the  bin  for  the  storage  of 
the  sand  there  is  a  cylindrical  vessel  called  the  sand  reser- 
voir. When  not  in  use,  the  valve  shown  at  the  top  of  this 
reservoir  is  down  and  open,  as  in  the  engraving.  The  pipe 
which  rises  from  the  top  of  the  reservoir  has  holes  cut  in  the 
shell,  as  shown,  and  through  these  holes  the  sand  flows  down 
into  the  reservoir  until  the  latter  is  filled,  and  this  is  enough  to 
fill  a  sand  box  on  an  engine.  When  an  engine  is  to  be  sanded, 
the  handle  of  the  three-way  cock  is  turned,  and  as  it  is  moved 
it  first,  bv  reason  of  the  lead  that  is  eiven  to  the  valve,  admits 
air  into  the  pipe  leading  to  the  4-in.  lift.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  the  piston  in  this  lift  or  cylinder  is  forced  up,  thus  clos- 
ing the  valve  at  the  top  of  the  sand  reservoir.  As  the  handle 
nioves  further,  it  opens  and  admits  air  into  the  J-in.  supply 
pipe  to  the  reservoir.  Then,  when  the  valves  &t  X  X  are 
opened,  the  compressed  air  rushes  out  and  carries  the  sand 
with  it,  the  latter  falling  into  the  sand-box  on  the  locomotive, 
whose  opening  is  directly  underneath.  As  soon  as  the  box  is  filled 
the  valves  at  A' X  are  closed  and  the  three-way  cock  also,  when 
the  valve  at  the  top  of  the  reservoir  drops  into  the  position 
shown,  and  the  sand  again  flows  down  to  take  the  place  of  that 
which  has  been  removed. 


It  is  barely  possible  that  Diogenes  was  mistaken  in  the  hon- 
est man  that,  after  a  long  search,  be  finally  decided  he  had 
discovered,  and  so  it  may  be  thiit  we  are  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  we  have  found  the  best  method  of  flue  welding  tliat 
exists.     We  have  been  looking  for  a  long  time  for  a  flue-weld- 


ing plant  that  we  could  recommend  in  all  of  its  particulars, 
but  there  has  always  been  some  drawback  in  the  tools  used  or 
in  their  arrangement  that  left  the  plant  open  to  criticism. 
Either  something  would  be  wanting,  or  the  flues  would  need 
more  handling  than  a  specification  for  an  ideal  system  would 
permit,  or  they  would  not  travel  in  a  direct  course  from  start 
to  finish,  or  there  would  be  an  obstniction  in  the  way.  At  any 
rate,  we  have  not  seen  what  we  were  looking  for  until  that  in 
use  in  the  West  Philadelphia  shops  was  happened  upon. 
2  One  side  of  a  small  shop  is  devoted  to  tJiis  work.  At  one 
end  there  is  the  rattler,  boxed  and  protected  so  that  no  dust 
escapes  into  the  shop,  and  the  noise  that  is  heard  is  reduced  to 
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COMPRESSED  AIR  SAND-UFTEB. 


a  minimum.  Immediately  at  the  side  of  the  rattler  is  the  lathe 
where  the  tubes  are  cut  and  scarfed.  Here  there  is  a  little 
wrinkle  in  the  shape  of  a  conical  bearing  that  holds  the  tube 
central  while  the  scarfing  is  being  done,  and  prevents  any  un- 
even work  on  the  part  of  the  tool.  Just  beyond  this  lathe 
there  is  the  forge  for  welding,  so  that  the  handiest  place  for  the 
scarfer  to  put  the  tubes  is  also  the  handiest  place  from  which 
the  welder  can  pick  them  up  to  place  them  in  the  fire.  Beside 
the  forge  there  is  a  welding  machine  very  if  not  exactly  aim 
ilar  to  the  beading  machine  illustrated  in  our  issue  for  May  uf 
this  year.  One  step,  therefore,  takes  the  smith  from  the  forge 
to  the  welder,  and  the  tube  is  again  dropped  in  the  handiest 
place  for  the  man  whose  work  upon  it  is  nnished.  This  hap- 
pens to  be  an  incline  like  the  log  incline  of  a  saw-mill,  and 
leads  down  to  the  testing  apparatus  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing engraving. 
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In  some  respects  this  is  like  all  of  the  oUi£r  flue  testers  that 
are  in  use  in  tlie  hundreds  of  shops  in  the  country,  except  that  it 
goes  a  step  farther  than  any  of  them,  and  is  neater,  handier 
and  more  efficient  than  any  otiier  tliat  wc  have  seen.  As  Beau 
Brummel  said  of  the  wonderful  cravat  that  is  reported  to  liave 
cost  tlie  prince  so  many  sleepless  nights,  "  Starch  is  the  man." 
So  here  we  can  say,  "  Compressed  air  is  the  man."  The  tube 
is  put  in  the  machine  and  the  ends  tightened  in  the  same  way 
that  it  is  done  in  the  machines  with  which  all  are  familiar  ; 
water  from  the  city  mains  is  turne<l  on  until  the  tube  is 
filled  and  all  of  the  air  is  out.  Then  air  is  turne<l  on,  and,  en- 
tering the  top  of  the  larger  cylinder  shown  in  the  end  elevation, 
forces  the  smaller  piston  in  the  lower  cylinder  down  upon  the 
bo<ly  of  water  beneath,  increasing  the  pressure  per  square  inch, 
and  thus  acting  upon  the  interior  of  the  lube.  All  of  the  dis- 
agreeable and  latwrious  hand  jumping  is  thus  done  away  with, 
and  the  man  has  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  work.  If  there 
is  no  leak  the  air  is  shut  of!  and  exhausted,  and  here  comes  in 
the  fine  work.  The  old  way  of  lifting  a  tube  up  on  end  and 
giving  it  one  or  more  thumps  on  the  ground  to  clear  it  from 
scale  is  avoided.  The  exhaust  air  from  the  upper  cylinder 
passes  out  through  the  pipe  shown  at  the  back  of  the  tester, 
through  the  return  bend  at  the  right-hand  side,  and  as  the  open- 
ing of  this  pipe  is  in  e.xact  alignment  with  the  next  tube  to  be 
tested,  it  blows  through  this  tube  and  clears  it  of  all  loose  scale  ; 
and  as  the  tube  is  picked  up  to  be  placed  in  the  machine,  an- 
other rolls  down  to  take  its  place.  When  the  tube  has  been 
thoroughly  inspected  the  cock  at  the  left-hand  end  is  opened 
and.the.water  in  it  allowed  to  run  to  waste  into  the  trough 
beneath  |the  apparatus,  so  that  there  is  never  any  slopping 
around  and  no  wet  places  on  the  floor.  Then,  when  the  man 
who  has  tested  the  flues  is  through  with  them,  he  is  allowed 
to  putthem  down  behind  him  ;  and  this  is  the  very  place  where 
the  man  w)k>  puts  on  the  ferrules  finds  it  most  convenient  to 
receive  them.  The  tubes  are  ground  and  the  ferrules  then 
brazed  on  in  a  separate  tire  that  Is  used  for  no  other  purpose, 
and  when  this  is  done  the  tubes  are  stiu:kcd  up  against  the  wall 
in  the  handie.st  place  for  the  ferrule  man  to  put  them,  and  for 
the  men  who  are'to*takelthem  to  the.  engines  to  remove  them 
from. 


commission,  photograplis  of  them  have  been  taken,  two  <  ' 
which  we  reproduce  on  pages  413  and  413.  It  will  be  scci 
on  comparing  that  of  the  Columbia  with  the  one  published  i 
our  issue  for  October,  1890,  that  the  design  has  been  slight  1 
modified  by  a  rearrangement  of  the  boilers,  whereby  the  vessi 
has  four  smokestacks  instead  of  three.  The  Minneapolis  is 
sister  ship  to  the  Columhia,  but  a  further  rearrangement  i 
boilers  put  two  stacks  upon  her.  With  the  exception  of  thes- 
slight  modifications  in  detail  the  vessels  are  the  same  in  strui 
turc,  armament,  engines  and  boilers. 

Probably  no  two  vessels  have  ever  been  added  to  any  nav\ 
that  have  attracted  more  attention  than  these.  While  the\ 
were  still  officially  known  as  cruisers  NosJ2  and  13,  they  weri 
nicknamed  the  "  Pirates,"  because  of  theiravowed  purpose  o; 
l}eing  able  to  fill  in  the  navv  of  the  United  States  the  place  oc 
cupied  by  the  Alabmna  in  the  navy  of  the  Confederacy.  Thej 
were  built  to  be  commerce  destroyers,  and  with  their  guaran 
teed  speed  of  21  knots,  which  became  23.07  knots  on  the  ol^i 
cial  trial  of  the  Minneapolis,  and  22.8  knots  in  the  case  of  th< 
Columbia,  it  was  acknowledged  by  experts  upon  both  sides  ol 
the  Atlantic  that  they  could  overhaul  and  destroy  any  vessel 
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'  There  may  be  better  flue-welding  plants  than  this  in  opera- 
tion, but  we  have  never  seen  them  ;  still,  if  any  of  our  readers 
know  of  a  more  convenient  or  eflicient  arrangement,  they  will 
be  doing  us  a  great  favor  to  call  our  attention  to  it,  and  we 
will  do  our  best  to  give  this  superlative  apparatus  all  of  the 
publicity  that  it  deserves. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  CRUISERS  "COLUMBIA" 
AND  "MINNEAPOLIS." 


In  previous  issues*  of  this  journal  we  have  published  very 
complete  descriptions  of  the  hull  and  machinery  of  the  two 
United  States  armored  cruisers,  the  Columhia  and  the  Minneapo- 
lis. At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  accounts  of  these 
vessels  they  were  in  course  of  construction,  and  the  only  illus- 
trations available  were  those  taken  from  the  di  a  wings  of  the 
Navy  Department.     Now,  however,  that  the  vessels  are  in 
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of  their  size  afloat.  They  excited  an  interest  aside  from  tlic 
speed  which  they  were  expected  to  attain  and  which  they  ex- 
ceeded, in  that  they  presented  an  4nnovatioD  in  the  engines 
and  screws  that  was  without  a  parallel. 

Triple  screws  had  been  tried  before,  but  upon  smaller  ves- 
sels ;  and  while  the  results  obtained  were  far  from  satisfactory, 
it  was  not  considered  to  be  proven,  except  by  a  few  croakers, 
that  the  arrangement  on  the  new  cruisers  would  not  be  suc- 
cessful. Experts  recognized  that  consummate  skill  had  locat- 
ed the  three  screws,  and  it  was  only  feared,  not  predicted,  that 
the  water  in  which  the  centre  screw  worke<i  would  not  be 
solid.  The  trial  trips  and  the  service  at  sea  seem  to  have  so 
settled  this  matter  that  we  hear  no  more  about  it,  and  the 
triple  screw  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  success.  Indeed,  any 
other  conclusion  would  be  impossible  to  reach  when  we  note 
the  gain  of  11.9  per  cent,  in  the  economy  of  propulsion  of  the 
triple  screws  over  the  twin  screws  as  compared  with  the  cruiser 
New  York. 

It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  the  details  of  the  vessels,  which 
are  very  fully  given  in  the  issues  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred ;  but  It  will  l)e  interesting  to  note  one  of  the  recent  per- 
formances of  the  Columbia. 

It  must  be  remembered  Unit  these  cruisers  are  not  intended 
to  fight  heavily  armored  battleships,  but  to  catch  and  cripple 
the  fast  vessels  of  an  enemy's  mercantile  marine.  They  are, 
therefore,  built  with  a  large  coal  capacity,  and  are  engined  so 
as  to  be  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel  at  all  rates  of  steaming. 

The  total  coal  capacity  is  very  large,  reaching  3,000  tons  ; 
at  10  knots  speed  per  hour  this  will  give  the  vessel  an  endur- 
ance of  50  days,  or  a  radius  of  action  of  12,000  nautical  miles, 
or  sufficient  to  go  half  around  the  world. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Biles,  at 
the  time  of  the  launching  of  the  Columbia,  regarding  the  spe- 
cial mission  of  these  sister  ships  to  overtake  and  destroy  : 
"  The  commerce  destroyer  is  about  the  same  length  as  the  17 
and  18-knot  merchant  mail  steamers,  and  no  doubt  could  very 
easily  overhaul  any  vessel  of  her  own  length  in  almost  any 
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V  i':itlier  :  but  even  though  she  may  have  a  sustained  sea  speed 
i:^  moderate  weather  of  21  knots,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether, 
in  average '  Atlantic  weather,  she  could  catch  such  vessels  as 
llie  nut4)nic  and  Oity  of  Paris,  for  their  extra  length  is  consid- 
( rably  over  100  ft.,  and  their  extra  weight,  which  would  be 
m-arly  double,  would  inevitably  tell  in  a  seaway.  It  is  further 
iloubtful  whether  the  bow  of  this  vessel  above  water  is,  either 
ill  shape  or  height,  well  adapted  for  driving  against  a  head  sea 
:it  such  a  high  speed.  Her  freeboard  forward  is  19^  ft.,  which 
is  low  as  compared  with  the  City  of  Parit — 32  ft.  It  is  not 
very  apparent  what  is  gained  by  having  a  long  projecting 
iintlerwater  stem  in  such  a  vessel.  To  use  it  would  be  to  crip- 
ple herself  in  the  quality  for  which  everything  has  been  sacri- 
liced — namely,  speed.  A  straight  stem,  like  most  merchant 
^liips  have,  but  with  considerable  flare  out,  would  probably 
improve  her  speed  in  a  head  sea,  and  would  certainly  keep  her 
'Irier  forward.  For  continuous  steaming  at  high  speeds  the 
well-tried  mail  steamer  would  be  more  efficient.  It  would  be 
quite  easy  to  arrange  in  the  design  of  mail  steamers  intended 
to  act  as  commerce  destroyers  that  structural  framing,  shaped 
and  situated  like  a  protective  deck,  should  be  fitted,  on  which 
in  time  of  war  thick  plates  could  be  laid  and  secured." 

Whether  or  no  there  has  been  any  driving  of  the  Columbia 
ugainst  a  head  sea,  whereby  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Biles  regard- 
ing the  low  freeboard  forward  have  been  disproved  or  sub- 
stantiated, we  have  been  unable  to 
learn,  but  the  probability  is  that  no 
.such  trial  has  ever  been  made.  The 
only  attempt  that  has  been  made  to 
<lrive  the  vessel  at  a  high  speed  for 
H  long  distance  occurred  on  a  recent 
voyage  from  Southampton,  England, 
to  New  York,  when  the  ship  was 
returning  from  the  Kiel  festivities 
incident  to  the  opening  of  the  Baltic 
:ind  North  Sea  Canal. 

The  record  of  this  voyage  is  briefly 
>is  follows  : 

The  Columbia  left  Southampton  on 
.Tuly  26,  having  on  board  1,973  tons 
of  coal,  filling  the  bunkers  and  uti- 
lizing the  wing  passages  and  fire 
rooms,  and  even  the  decks,  where 
40  tons  were  stowed  away  under  the 
superstructure.  With  this  load  the 
vessel  drew  26  ft.  4  in.  forward  and 
23  ft.  7  in.  aft — on  unfortunate  trim, 
but  unavoidable.  The  fire-room 
force  was  12  short,  and  that  number 
was  made  up  by  volunteers  from 
the  deck  force,  and  three  petty  offi- 
cers were  transferred  to  the  engin- 
eers' department  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing coal.  It  was  intended  to  speed 
the  vessel  under  forced  draft  for  the 
last  24  hours  of  the  voyage,  but  this  was  abandoned  as  im- 
practicable, for  while  there  were  300  tons  of  coal  left,  it  was 
at  the  ends,  and  could  not  be  moved  sufficiently  fast  to  feed 
the  fires  for  such  a  test.  The  coal  was  the  best  obtainable  at 
Southampton,  and  of  the  quality  used  by  the  American  Line. 

Under  these  conditions  the  Columbia  passed  the  Needles  at 
two  P.M.  on  July  26,  and  made  the  run  to  Sandy  Hook  Light- 
siiip  in  six  days,  23  hours,  and  49  minutes,  covering  3,112 
nautical  miles  at  an  average  speed  of  18.53  knots  an  hour,  and 
placing  to  her  credit,  we  believe,  the  best  long-distance  run 
ever  made  by  a  warship.  The  schedule  of  her  daily  runs,  as 
luken  from  the  ship's  log  at  noon  of  each  day,  is  :  405,  487, 
470,  457,  455,  453,  and  405,  the  last  lieing  taken  upon  her  ar- 
rival at  the  Sandy  Hook  Lightship  at  eight  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  August  2. 

An  interesting  comparison  may  be  made  with  the  run  of  the 
Augutta  Victoria,  of  the  Hamburg- American  Line,  which 
came  over  at  the  same  time,  arriving  at  the  Lightship  two  and 
one-half  hours  beh'nd  the  Columbia.  The  distance  covered  by 
this  vessel  was  3,U54  na\itical  miles,  and  it  was  traversed  in  six 
days,  20  hours  and  20  minutes,  tlie  average  speed  being  18  54 
knots,  or  .01  knot  faster  tlian  the  Columbia.  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  cruiser  can  be  driven  at  the  same  speed  as  that  at 
which  an  express  passenger  steamer  is  run  on  an  ordinary  pas- 
sage, but  that  .01  knot  is  sulficieol  to  give  safety  to  the  latter 
in  the  case  of  a  stern  chase.  Undoubtedly  the  Columbia,  with 
her  forced  draft,  could  do  decidedly  better  than  the  18  53 
knots  of  the  present  record  ;  and  it  is  claimed  by  some  of  the 
engineers  of  the  Navy  that  the  MinneapoHn  can  do  still  better  ; 
but  this  remains  to  be  seen.  As  for  the  coal  consumption,  a 
lest  was  made  with  the  Columbia  some  time  ago,  in  which,  on 
a  six-hour  test,  the  following  results  were  obtained  : 


No.  of  Screw*  Caed. 


Coal  Bomed  Per  Dajr. 


It5.«  ton*. 

38  8    " 

aa.o  " 

TO.8    " 


As  far  as  the  investigations  have  been  carried  it  may  be  con- 
sidered that  these  pirates,  or  commerce  destroyers,  or  cruisers 
have  fully  met  the  expectations  and  intentions  of  their  design- 
ers. It  has  been  shown  that  for  a  burst  of  speed  they  can  run 
at  a  rate  faster  than  that  of  any  transatlantic  liner  ;  that  they 
are  capable  of  a  maintained  sea  speed  for  a  long  voyage  up  to 
the  average  rate  of  the  express  mail  steamers,  and  that  in  the 
economical  consumption  of  coal  for  power  developed  and 
speed  produced  they  are  the  'equals  of  any  vessels  afloat  both 
in  engine  and  boiler  capacity.  With  these  points  thoroughly 
proven,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  the  one 
remaining  feature — ability  to  stand  hard  driving  through  a 
heavy  head  sea— will  also  be  found  possible.  While  the  criti- 
cisms on  this  point  are  made  bv  men  of  undoubted  ability  and 
world-wide  reputation,  it  will  be  noticed  that  they  are  not 
made  in  the  form  of  positive  ^assertions  and  predictions,  but 
rather  as  a  surmise,  ju8t»  it  w,as  feared  that  the  centrAl  screw 
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would  not  have  solid  water  in  which  to  work.  Still  it  is  a 
point  worthy  of  attention,  and  an  actual  trial  would  be  worth 
more  than  all  the  surmises  and  [opinions  that  could  be  ex- 
pressed till  the  end  of  the  next  century. 


ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS  IN  MARYLAND. 

The  idea  of  utilizing  electricity  to  supply  means  for  local 
transportation  has  ^taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the  people  of 
Maryland.  In  many  parts  of  the  State  farmers,  fruit-growers 
and  quarrymen  are  remote  from  the  railroads,  and  are  practi- 
cally without  facilities  for  sending  produce  quickly  to  the 
market.  Within  a  brief  period  these  people  have  seen  the  city 
of  Baltimore  leap  suddenly  forward  a  quarter  of  a  century 
through  the  agency  of  rapid  transit.  Before  their  astonished 
gaze  the  problem  of  connecting  the  business  centre  with  the 
distant  suburbs  has  been  worked  out,  whereby  the  value  of 
property  is  enhanced  and  the  circle  of  possible  residence  for 
city  people  vastly  widened.  They  have  seen  popular  resorts 
spring  up  10  miles  from  the  citv,  inviting  crowds  daily  to 
the  enjoyment  of  cool  breezes  and  delightful  shade.  Moreover, 
this  spectacle  has  created  a  profound  impression  upon  practi- 
cal men  in  the  counties,  and  they  have  begun  to  ask  why  elec- 
tric railroads  running  along  the  turnpikes  should  not  do  for 
rural  communities  what  they  have  done  for  the  territory  imme- 
diately surrounding  Baltimore. 

The  evolution  of  electric  railroads  in  Maryland  exhibits  three 
successive  stages,  two  of  which  have  been  passed.  After  a 
few  unsuccessful  experiments  with  electricity  as  a  motive 
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power  for  street  cars,  its  Hse  was  abandoned,  and  the  first  lines 
to  iiitro<iuce  rapid  transit  employed  tlie  cable  motor.  Kut  the 
expense  of  construction  soon  put  an  end  to  that,  and  tiie  sev- 
eral street-car  companies  in  Raltimore  took  up  the  trolley  83'8- 
tem  and  set  al)out  making  the  necessary  changes  to  put  it  into 
use.  Wilhin  three  years  all  the  old  horse-ciir  line?  have  been 
fitted  out  with  the  new  appliances,  requiring  275  miles  of  track 
t3  be  replaced,  and  calling  for  an  expenditure  of  $10,(MNI.OO<)  in 
the  way  of  improvements.     This  constituted  the  first  stage. 

The  second  step  was  to  expand  these  city  systems  by  build- 
ing roads  into  the  suburbs.  With  a  single  exception,  the  cor- 
porations owning  street  railways  in  the  city  have  extended 
their  tracks  greater  or  less  distances  into  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties. Lines  are  now  in  operation  to  Curtis  Bay,  across  the 
Patapsco  River  ;  to  Catonsville,  6  miles  southwest  of  the  city  : 
to  Powhatan  and  Owynn  Oak  Park,  forming  an  extension  loop 
nearly  10  miles  in  the  circuit ;  to  Pikesville  and  Arlington, 

e  ich  7  miles  from  Baltimore  ;  to  

Ijakeside  Park  ;  to  Towson,  the 
county-seat  of  Baltimore  County  ; 
to  Highlandtown  and  Point  Breeze, 
\i  miles  down  the  river  ;  while  a 
company  has  been  formed  to  build 
a  trolley  line  to  Mt.  Washington,  12 
miles  from  the  City  Hall,  and  the 
road-bed  is  being  graded  for  the 
new  line  to  EUicott  City,  which 
will  be  11  miles  in  length.  These 
suburban  roads  are  legitimate  ex- 
tensions of  the  city  systems,  and  are 
operated  bv  the  same  companies. 
They  have  been  built  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  local  trafBc,  and  the 
success  of  the  experiment  may  be 
judged  from  the  results  achieved  on 
the  Pikesville  branch  of  the  Trac- 
tion Company.  This  line  starts  near 
Druid  Hill  Park,  in  Northwest  Bal- 
timore, and  follows  the  turnpike  to 
Pimlico  and  thence  by  separate 
tracks  to  Pikesville  and  West  Ar- 
lington, the  road  deriving  its  pa- 
tronage largely  from  the  people 
who  go  daily  to  the  racing  grounds 
at  Pimlico  and  Arlington.  The 
property  is  capitalized  at  |500,000, 
earning  6  per  cent,  on  that  amount, 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  income  received  on 
other  suburban  lines. 

The  third  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  railroads  in  Mary- 
land is  vet  in  its  beginning.  Thou- 
sands oi  people  annually  attend  the 
gatherings  at  Emory  Grove  and 
Glyndon,  points  about  20  miles  from 
Baltimore.  The  Western  Maryland 
Railroad  passes  in  front  of  both 
camp  grounds,  and  has  been  hith- 
erto the  chief  source  of  communi- 
cation between  them  and  the  city. 

But  a  company  was  formed  last  yrar,  independent  of  the 
city  railway  corporations,  to  build  a  trolley  road  from 
Pikesville  to  Reisterstown,  with  a  branch  running  up  to  Emory 
Grove.  This  line  was  opened  to  trafiic  in  the  month  of  May, 
the  fare  being  50  cents  for  the  round  trip,  or  l,'^  cents  a  mile. 
The  road  is  practically  an  extension  of  the  Pikesville  branch 
of  the  Traction  Company's  system,  except  tliat  it  is  owned  and 
operated  by  a  separate  comimny,  passengers  being  obliged  to 
transfer  from  one  line  to  the  other  on  the  platform  in  Pikes- 
ville. However,  by  a  traffic  arrangement  between  the  two 
companies  it  is  possible  to  purchase  tickets  from  conductors 
on  any  of  the  Traction  Company's  lines  in  the  city  and  ride  to 
Emory  Grove  by  making  the  necessary  transfers.  By  this  means 
is  realized  not  only  a  cheaper  form  of  transportation,  but,  in 
open  cars,  a  more  aelightf ul  mode  of  travel  between  Baltimore 
and  the  two  moat  popular  campgrounds  in  Maryland.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  chief  inspiration  of  building  this  railroad  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a  large  volume  of  traffic  was  ready  to  make  use 
of  it  as  soon  as  completed. 

Operations  also  have  begun  on  what  has  been  called  the  Bal- 
timore-Washington Boulevard.  This  magnificent  scheme  has 
been  reduced  somewhat  in  dimensions  until  it  consists  of  noth- 
ing more  than  the  construction  of  a  double-track  electric  rail- 
way between  Baltimore  and  the  national  capital.  Present  in- 
dications ix>int  to  the  early  completion  of  the  road,  possibly  by 
installments,  and  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  communication 


in  competition  with  the  steam  railways.  A  sufficient  moti\ 
also  exists  for  the  construction  of  this  line.  People  pass  b< 
tween  Baltimore  and  Washington  by  the  hundred  thousand 
every  year.  Having  a  monopoly  of  the  means  of  communicu 
tion,  the  railroads  have  never  reduced  the  regular  fare  belov 
|2  for  the  round  trip,  and  a  trolley  road  between  the  two  cities 
passing  through  several  of  ths  growing  towns  along  the  way 
would  open  up  facilities  for  travel  which  would  not  only  1)' 
popular,  but  exceedingly  profitable  on  a  basis  of  $1  for  tin 
round  trip. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  steam  railways  may  inaugurate  a 
rate  war  with  the  electric  line  when  it  is  finishe<l,  but  there  will 
be  small  chance  of  the  older  companies  driving  the  newer  one 
out  of  the  field  so  long  as  travel  in  trollev  cars  is  made  com 
f  ortable  and  exhilarating  as  it  now  is.  To  ride  in  warm  weather 
in  a  swift-running  coach,  open  to  all  the  breezes  of  heaven  ami 
entirely  free  from  the  dust  and  cinders,  would  invite  patronage 
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even  if  a  higher  rate  is  cliarged  than  on  th«  steam  railroads. 
A  proposition  has  been  made  also  to  extend  the  Pikesville  & 
lieisterstown  Railwav  to  Westminster  and  Union  Mills,  and 
for  the  promotion  of  this  scheme  a  company  was  organized 
last  fall  in  Westminster.  The  managers  met  a  serious  dlfl^i- 
culty  on  the  threshold  of  the  undertaking  by  the  turnpike  com- 
pany demanding  a  half  interest  in  the  road  as  a  concession  for 
the  right  of  way.  But  means  will  be  found  ultimately  to 
bring  the  turnpike  company  to  terms,  or  to  take  the  road  into 
Westminster  along  some  other  route,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
the  enterprise  will  develop  during  the  present  year.  Should 
this  road  be  built,  the  way  will  then  be  opened  to  an  extension 
of  the  line  to  Gettysburg,  when  a  system  of  electric  transit 
wilt  have  been  inaugurated  in  Maryland  which  will  settle  for- 
ever certain  questions  regarding  this  new  mode  of  transporta- 
tion. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  in  constructing  the  proposed 
electric  railway  beyond  Reistcrstown  the  chief  object  sought 
is  not  the  same  which  Jias  prompted  the  investment  of  capital 
in  the  other  lines.  To  that  point  the  management  looks  only 
to  the  carrying  of  a  very  large  number  of  passengers  to  and 
from  the  camp  grounds  at  Glyndon  and  Emory  Grove,  the 
connecting  of  Reistcrstown  with  Baltimore  being  only  inciden- 
tal to  that  object,  but  at  Reistcrstown  conditions  change.  A 
railway  built  to  Westminster  and  Union  Mills  must  depend  as 
much  upon  carrying  freight  for  revenue  as  upon  carrying  pas- 
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^1  ngers.  One  of  these  towns  is  already  connected  with  Balti- 
more by  rail,  and  passenger  traffic  alone  is  not  stifticient  to 
\\  arrant  the  introduction  of  competition  over  an  electric  line, 
without  resort  also  to  the  handling  of  freight.  But  C'arroll 
I  ounty  is  a  dairy  region,  large  quantities  of  milk  being  trans- 
ported at  all  seasons  of  the  year  to  Baltimore.  It  is  proposed, 
ilierefore,  if  the  line  is  built,  to  run  milk  trains  by  electricity, 
and  it  is  possible  also  that  the  lighter  forms  of  truck  would 
soon  move  over  the  electric  road.  This  constitutes  a  new  de- 
giarture  in  the  application  of  trolley  roads  to  local  traffic,  and 
it  represents  the  logical  outcome  of  the  third  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  form  of  transportation. 

Examination  of  a  good  map  will  leave  the  impression  that 
Maryland  is  pretty  well  supplied  with  .steam  railways,  while 
un  appeal  to  statistics  will  tend  to  strengthen  that  notion.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Report  for  1893,  there 
were  1,299  miles  of  railroads  within 
the  State.  This  is  13  miles  to  each 
100  square  miles  of  territory,  and 
about  12  miles  to  each  1,000  of  the 
population.  Comparing  these  fig- 
ures with  those  of  other  States, 
there  are  only  a  few  commonwealths 
which  cftn  boast  of  greater  relative 
mileage.  But  the  facts  are  mislead- 
ing to  a  certain  extent.  AVith  the 
exception  of  the  Western  Maryland 
system,  the  railroads  running  into 
Southern  Maryland  and  a  portion 
of  those  on  the  eastern  shore,  the 
Kteam  railways  of  the  State  are 
trunk  lines,  paying  small  attention 
to  local  traffic,  ft  is  the  winding 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railway 
iilong  the  vallev  of  the  Potomac  for 
nearly  500  miles,  and  the  passing 
of  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system  across  the  State  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  Delaware  line,  that 
gives  to  Maryland  its  large  per- 
centages. The  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
system  skirts  the  extreme  verge  of 
several  counties,  and  aETords  very 
poor  facilities  for  local  traffic. 
There  is  considerable  territory  in 
Maryland  which  has  no  railway 
communication  at  all,  and  the  prac- 
tical farmers,  business  men  and 
manufacturers  of  the  Terrapin 
State,  are  looking  con6dentIy  to 
the  building  of  electric  railroads  to 
supply  the  lack.  Conditions  ar^ 
most  favorable,  therefore,  not  only 
for  the  extension  of  such  lines  out- 
ward from  Baltimore,  but  for  con- 
necting the  larger  towns  of  the 
counties  by  trolley  roads  along  the 
turnpikes.  There  is  no  hope  for 
the  complete  accommodation  of  lo- 
cal trafBc,  except  in  multiplying 
steam  railways  or  having  recourse 
to  the  new,  light-running  electric 
cars. 

To  show  how  far  the  matter  has  gone,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
mention  some  of  the  projects  which  have  been  proposed  for 
building  trolley  railroads  in  Maryland.  Two  years  ago  a  com- 
pany was  formed  and  stock  sut»scril>ed  for  an  extensive  electric 
rail- way  system  in  Frederick  and  Washington  counties,  con- 
necting Frederick  with  the  principal  towns  of  the  Catoclin  Val- 
ley, and  running  over  into  the  populous  and  rich  region  known 
as  the  Middletown  District,  the  whole  system  finding  an  outlet 
at  Brunswick  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  liailroad.  This  ambi- 
tious scheme  would  have  accomplished  the  double  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  field  of  trade  for  Frederick  City,  and  of  open- 
ing one  of  the  richest  agricultural  sections  in  Western  Mary- 
land to  direct  communication  with  better  markets.  But  the 
undertaking  fell  through  after  ground  had  been  broken 
for  the  line  over  Catoctin  Mountam,  and  after  a  few  thou 
sand  dollars  had  been  spent  in  machinery.  The  panic 
of  1893  had  fallen,  and  it  was  impossible  to  negotiate  the 
securities. 

A  similar  project  has  been  advocated  also  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland,  to  unite  the  county  seats  and  establish 
something  like  a  rational  system  of  communication  among  the 
towns  of  that  part  of  the  State.  A  company  to  promote  and 
build  this  line  is  already  in  existence,  though  nothing  actually 
has  been  done  toward  placing  the  stock  or  making  capital 
available  for  the  construction  of  the  lines.    The  steam  railway 


facilities  of  the  eastern  shore  are  so  placed  as  to  interfere  with 
rather  than  to  encourage  communication  between  the  Mary- 
land towns  and  to  unite  their  interests  with  Baltimore.  The 
main  line  runs  through  Delaware,  sending  out  short  branches 
to  the  several  Maryland  county  seats.  These  extend  far  north- 
ward ;  and  to  go  by  rail  from  Cambridge  to  Easton,  for  exam- 
ple, requires  one  to  traverse  the  greater  part  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  while  the  two  ciiies  are  only  25  miles  apart.  The 
truth  is,  the  railways  of  this  region  were  built  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  running  produce  into  Philadelphia,  and  the  freight  ac- 
commodations ou  the  eastern  shore  have  not  only  been  a  cause 
of  complaint  for  years,  but  they  inspired  the  building  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Eastern  Shore  Railway,  and  have  given  an  im- 
mense impulse  to  the  multiplication  of  facilities  for  water  com- 
munication with  Baltimore. 
These  are  two  of  the  most  ambitious  schemes  for  building 
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electric  railroads  outside  of  the  city,  though  by  no  means  all 
that  have  been  projected  ;  and  they  serve  to  show  the  need  of 
better  local  transportation  facilities  in  Maryland,  as  well  as  an 
eagerness  among  the  people  to  obtain  them.  If  the  common- 
wealth is  to  grow  and  to  acquire  the  population  which  its  agri- 
cultural territory  is  capable  of  supporting,  people  in  the  rural 
districts  believe  that  something  besides  wagon  roads  are  neces- 
sary between  the  principal  railroad  stations  and  the  places  of 
proiduction  in  the  counties. 

What  is  true  of  Maryland  in  this  respect  is  measurably  true 
of  other  States.  Steam  railroads  serve  a  most  useful  purpose, 
but  they  do  not  in  all  cases  provide  the  best  facilities  for  local 
trafBc.  Indeed,  there  are  expanses  of  territory  in  almost  every 
county  in  the  United  States  as  remote  from  market  as  though 
railroads  and  improved  waterways  did  not  exist.  To  such 
localities  the  light- running  electric  car  on  its  cheaply  construct- 
ed roadbed  promises  relief,  and  in  this  particular  the  long-dis- 
tance trolley  seems  destined  to  become  a  mighty  agency  of 
progress  in  the  United  States. 

Smokeless  Powder.— A  number  of  the  largest  firms  of 
powder  manufacturers  are  now  working  bard  to  produce  s 
satisfactory  smokeless  powder.  None  which  has  yet  been 
made  has  been  satisfactory  for  the  large  seacoast  guns  for 
which  it  is  most  desired. 
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THE   MUMFORD  WATER-TUBE   BOIl,ER. 


Amung  Ihe  various  water-tube  boilers  now  in  the  market, 
iliat  which  we  illu8trat«  on  page  416  is  not  tliu  least  success- 
liil.  Like  all  boilers  of  the  kind,  it  has  been  evolved  by  a 
-i-ries  of  experiments  carried  on  for  many  months.  The  great 
oliject  sought  to  t>e  obtained  was  the  production  of  a  boiler 
which  admitted  of  a  prompt  and  easy  repair,  while  it  should 
not  be  less  economical  and  efflcient  than  other  water-tube 
lioiiers.  Its  principle  of  construction  is  so  simple  that  it  will 
tie  understood  from  the  drawings,  almost  without  a  word  ot 
ilcscription,  by  any  one  who  is  conversant  with  water-tube 
<xpress  boilers.  There  are  now  11  of  them  supplying  steam 
to  a  similar  number  of  engines  in  the  pinnaces  of  the  British 
.Vavy  ;  and  they  have,  we  understand,  up  to  the  present  given 
LTcat  satisfaction.  They  are  all  worked  in  close  stokeholds 
with  forced  draft.  It  may  be  added  that  while  two  chimneys 
iire  shown  m  our  illustrations,  one  can  be  used  if  prefiTred  ; 
but  we  believe  that  the  Admiralty  authorities  prefer  two. 

From  the  illustrations  it  will  be  seen  that  the  boiler  is  con- 
structed in  elements,  or  groups  of  tubes,  fitted  into  top  and 
l>ottom  boxes,  which  are  of  forged  steel,  having  one  inlet  in  Ihe 
liottom  box  and  one  outlet  iu  the  top  box.  Witliout  lifting 
the  boiler  any  of  these  elements  or  nests  of  tubes  can  be  dis- 
connected and  lowered  into  the  furnace  space  and  removed 
through  the  furnace  front  for  repairs  without  disturbing  the 
remainder  of  the  boiler  or  necessitating  the  breaking  of  any 
joints  beyond  the  two  connected  with  the  element  to  be  re- 
moved. By  removing  the  top  and  bottom  covers  of  the  tube 
hoxes  a  single  defective  lube  in  any  position  can  be  removed 
iind  replaced  by  a  new  one  without  interfering  with  the  sur- 
rounding tubes.  The  boiler  can  be  constructed  either  with 
direct  through  or  return  draft,  and  the  smoke-box  placed  at 
cither  end,  according  to  the  position  of  the  baffle  plates  among 
Ihe  tubes.  There  is  at  the  back  end  a  X  down-cast  pipe  for 
returning  water  to  the  lower  feeding  tubes. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  bolted  joints  would  give 
trouble  and  cause  some  delay  in  putting  the  parts  together. 
.Vs  a  matter  of  fact,  by  an  extremely  simple  expedient  the 
joints  are  made  perfectly  tight  without  asbestos,  cardboard, 
wire  gau7.e,  tape,  lead,  or  cement  of  any  kind,  and  the  faces 
are  not  scraped  up.  The  joint  can  \te  made  and  unmade  as 
often  as  needed  without  any  trouble.  A  noteworlhy  feature 
is  Ihe  small  comparative  size  of  the  tubes  which  supply  the 
lower  boxes  with  water,  and  deliver  steam  and  water  into  the 
steam  drum.  It  might  be  thought  that  congestion  would  take 
place  in  the  small  boiling  tubes,  and  that  they  would  become 
dry  and  would  burn.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  occurred.  As  much  as  150  lbs.  of  coal  has  be*-n 
burned  per  hour  per  square  foot  of  grate,  and  221  lbs.  of  water 
per  hour  have  been  converted  into  steam  per  foot  of  grale. 
Tlien  the  tire  was  drawn  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  the  boiler 
cooled  down  without  the  least  sign  of  leakage.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  this  quantity  of  coal  could  have  been  burned, 
but  we  are  assured  that  there  was  a  very  small  ejection  of 
cinders.  Of  course  this  experiment  was  carried  out  with  a 
tierce  draft  and  no  idea  of  attaining  economy.  In  practice, 
about  half  the  weight  of  coal  is  burned,  and  the  economical 
efficiency  is  then  very  good,  particularly  in  the  larger  bailers. 
The  tubes  are  of  galvanized  steel,  bent  by  the  makers  and 
rolled  into  the  tube  plaies.  The  boiler  is  a  little  heavier  per 
square  foot  of  heating  surface  than  some  of  the  other  express 
boilers,  but  it  is  lighter  than  the  locomotive  type  of  torpedo 
boiler.  All  the  details  of  construction,  on  which  so  much  de- 
pend, have  been  very  carefully  worked  out.  We  may  add 
that  the  boiler  is  placed  atsomedisadvantageby  wautof  height 
io  the  smaller  sizes.  In  larger  vessels,  such  as  torpedo  catchers 
and  yachts,  where  plenty  of  height  is  available,  the  economi- 
cal efficiency  of  the  boiler  is  greatly  increased,  and,  compared 
with  the  power,  its  weight  diminished.  In  that  case  a  longer 
boiling  tube  is  used,  and  the  curves  are  differently  arranged. 
—  The  Engineer.  . 


H.M.S.  "POWERFUL." 


The  first  class  protected  cruiser  Powerful,  which  was 
launched  at  Barrow  on  Jul}'  24.  is  a  sister  ship  to  the  Teirible, 
launched  fiom  the  Clydebank  Shipyard  on  May  28.  Both  ves- 
sels have  been  built  to  the  same  drawings  so  far  as  constructional 
work  is  concerned,  and  putting  aside  the  design  of  Ihe  engines 
and  gcnetal  arrangement  of  machinery.  Tbe.se  vessels  are 
the  largest  cruisers  ever  constructed. '  They  have  been  de- 
signed by  Sir  William  White,  the  Director  of  Naval  Construc- 
tion.   They  are  each  SOU  ft.  long  between  perpendiculars,  or 


538  ft.  over  all.  The  width  is  71  ft,  and  the  designed  draft 
27  ft.  The  displacement  at  that  draft  will  be  14.200  tons. 
This  is  only  700  tons  less  than  our  largest  battleships  of  the 
Magnifieeui  class,  and  about  200  tons  less  than  the  Italian  ves- 
sels of  the  Il-ilia  class,  for  so  long  the  largest  war-vessels  in 
the  world,  which  are  described  as  "  armored"  ships,  though 
I  hey  have  no  armor  in  the  shape  of  belt  or  for  side  protection. 
The  Powerful  and  Terrii/lf  have  a  conbiderable  proportion  of 
their  displacement  devoted  to  armor,  there  being  the  armored 
deck,  with  a  maximum  thickness  of  4  in.,  the  conning-tower, 
the  barbettes,  and  the  casemates  of  6  in.  thickness,  liesides 
ammunition  trunks  and  additional  protective  plating  at  the 
backs  of  the  casemates  and  elsewhere.  If  the  tendency  toward 
suppression  of  side  armor  in  battleships,  which  was  so  appar- 
ent a  few  years  ago,  and  of  which  the  Italin  may  be  taken  as 
an  extreme  example,  had  continued,  it  would  soon  have  been 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  battleships  and  cruisers  in 
view  of  the  reduction  in  calibre  of  principal  armaments.  The 
IliiUa  has  four  100-ton  guns.  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  differ- 
entiate her  from  the  Powerful,  which  has  no  larger  weapon 
than  the  two  9.2  in.  guns  mounted  fore  and  aft.  The  Italia 
is  credited  with  18  knots  on  her  trial,  while  the  Lepanto,  a 
more  recent  vessel  of  the  same  navy,  steamed  about  a  third  of 
a  knot  faster.  It  is,  however,  hardly  worth  while  to  compare 
these  two  vessels,  which  have  fifteen  years  between  the  dates 
of  launching,  and  which  have  been  designed  for  such  different 
duties,  although,  in  view  of  the  approximation  in  size  and  the 
disposilion  of  armor,  the  opportunity  is  somewhat  tempting. 

In  an  inspection  of  the  Powerful  as  she  stands  in  the  yard 
of  the  builders,  the  Naval  Armaments  &  Construction  Com- 
pany, the  first  thing  that  sirikes  one  is  the  unusual  precautions 
taken  to  insure  safety  in  launching,  a  matter  which  has  been 
enforced  upon  ihe  attention  of  shipbuilders  by  recent  events. 
The  launching  weight  will  be  about  7,300  tons,  and  in  order 
to  take  Ihis  the  ways  have  been  made  no  less  than  5  ft.  wide. 
The  heavy  timbers,  or  "  poppets,"  which  form  the  cradle  on 
which  the  vessel  rests  as  she  is  launched  are  all  vertical,  in 
place  of  their  being  inclined.  On  the  forward  cradle  there  is 
a  steel  plate  which  i  i  bent  to  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  or  to  a 
V  section.  This  passes  under  the  bottom,  the  top  edges  on 
each  side  being  riveted  to  a  shelf,  which  hooks  on  to  the  beads 
of  the  poppets.  The  structure  is  further  strengthened  by  a 
number  of  turns  of  heavy  chain,  which  are  attached  to  the 
cradle  on  each  side  and  pass  down  under  the  keel  of  the  ship, 
thus  strengthening  and  supporting  the  plate.  In  a  long  and 
heavy  vessel  such  as  this  the  necessity  for  precautions  of  this 
uature  has  been  much  emphasized  of  late.  When  the  after 
part  of  the  vessel  is  water  borne  a  great  strain  is  thrown  on 
the  forward  part  of  the  cradle,  which  might  possibly,  under 
ccitain  conditions,  give  way.  Inside  the  vesael  equal  precau- 
tions have  been  taken  to  provide  against  straining  the  hull 
structure  itself,  the  double  bottom  space  being  extensivtly 
timbered,  and  the  decks  strutted  throughout  with  heavy  tim- 
ber balks. 

The  armament  of  the  Powerfvl  will  consist  of  two  9.2-in. 
guns,  twelve  6-in.  quick-firing  guns,  sixteen  12-pdr.  quick- 
firing  guns,  and  twelve  3-pdr.  quick-firing  guns,  with  nine 
machine  guns  and  two  lighter  guns.  The  barbette  armor  for 
the  protection  of  the  bases  of  the  mountings  of  the  two  9.2in. 
guns  is  in  place.  These  weapons  are  mounted  on  the  upper 
deck  forward  and  aft,  and  have,  therefore,  an  extended  arc 
of  fire.  The  armor  for  the  barbettes  and  conning  tower  has 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Sheffield.  It 
is  of  Harveyize<i  steel.  The  rings  of  armor  are  composed  of 
four  segments,  which  together  form  a  dwarf  roll  or  cylinder 
15  ft.  6  in.  diameter  and  2  ft.  6  in.  deep.  The  shield  for  the 
prolection  of  the  gun  will,  of  course,  be  raised  above  this  fixed 
armor.  The  armor  plates  which  form  the  outside  part  of  the 
casemates  for  6-in.  quick-firing  guns  are  very  fine  pieces  of 
work  by  Messrs.  Cammell,  of  Sheffield.  The  twelve  6-in. 
guns  form  the  chief  fighting  element  of  the  ship.  Eight  of 
these  guns  are  placed  on  the  main  deck,  four  on  each  side. 
The  two  pairs  forward  and  aft  are  arranged  to  have  a  wide 
range  ahead  and  astern  respectively.  In  order  to  provide  for 
this  the  sides  of  the  ship  have  been  recessed  so  that  the  for- 
ward guns  may  be  pointed  well  ahead  and  the  aft  guns  well 
astern.  The  armor  for  these  casemates  is  in  two  parts,  the 
division  being  vertical  in  plane  with  the  axis  of  the  gun. 
Each  of  the  two  plates  is  about  13  ft.  long  and  7  ft.  to  8  ft. 
high,  the  height  varying  with  the  position  in  the  ship.  As 
this  is  6  in.  steel  armor,  and  as  the  plates  have  to  follow  the 
contour  of  the  ship,  which  forms  a  considerable  curve  at  the 
ends,  it  will  be  seen  that  powerful  machinery  is  required  to 
form  these  plates  :  and  here  it  may  be  said  that  the  modern 
disposition  of  steel  armor  has  only  l>een  made  possible  by  the 
improvements  of  late  made  in  hydraulic  piesses  and  special 
machine  tools.    The  plates  are,  however,  not  only  bmt  to  a 
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conaidernble  curve,  but  the  part  which  would  formerly  have 
been  cut  out  to  form  the  gun  port  has  not  been  entirely  re- 
moved, but  has  been  bent  mward.  thus  forming  very  eRlcient 
protection  to  the  guns'  crews.  The  design  is  not  altogether 
new,  it  having  been  adopted  in  some  previous  cruisers  designed 
by  Sir  William  White,  but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  as  an  example 
of  the  difficult  work  which  tlie  steelworker  of  to-<iay  can  per- 
form by  means  of  powerful  modern  machinery.  The  broad- 
side casemates,  of  which  tliere  arc  four  in  all,  form  shallow 
sponsons  standing  out  from  the  ship's  side,  thus  increasing 
the  range  of  fire,  which  amounts  to  60°.  The  four  remaining 
6' in.  guns  are  mounted  in  casemates  placed  immediately  above 
the  fore  and  aft  casemates  on  the  main  deck.  All  these  case- 
mates have  2-in.  armor  at  the  Iwck  lo  protect  tlie  crews  from 
splinters  of  shell  or  debris.  The  ammunition  is  brought  up 
through  armored  trunks,  the  trunk  for  the  upper  decK  guns 
being  brought  up  through  the  back  of  the  main  deck  case- 
mates.   Dismounting  rails  are  fixed  to  the  deck,  and  by  the 


which,  presumably,  is  chiefly  to  facilitate  and  cheapen  con- 
siruction  and  save  weight,  has  been  very  severely  criticised  in 
some  quarters  ;  but  the  objections  raised  are  more  apparei  t 
than  real.  With  the  ship  at  rest  the  edges  of  the  deck  are  i 
long  way  below  water-level,  and  it  is  only  when  the  vessel  - 
rolling  that  the  supposed  defects  would  be  manifested.  I'l 
bring  the  lower  edge  of  the  deck  to  the  surface,  however, 
would  require  a  considerable  roll.  If  the  ship  were  rolling- 
from  the  enemy  the  tendency  would  be  to  bring  the  edge  ot 
the  deck  more  nearly  parallel  with  the  line  of  flrc,  when  pem- 
tration  would  be  far  more  difficult.  If  the  ship  were  rolling 
toward  the  enemy  the  high  crown  of  the  very  much  archc<i 
deck  would  have  to  be  surmounted.  In  these  consideration.^ 
the  trajectory  of  (he  shot  is  supposed  to  be  flat ;  with  a  plung 
ing  fire  the  danger  would  be  increased,  but  that  applies  t<> 
deck  protection  generally.  A  cruiser,  not  being  designed  for 
the  line  of  battle,  must  take  its  chance.  There  is,  however, 
another  argument  to  be  advanced  in  favor  of  the  thin  edges- 
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aid  of  these  the  guns  can  be  slung  and  traversed  back'so^that 
they  may  be  housed  well  inboard  outside  the  casemates. 

Turning  to  the  more  general  features  of  hull  structure,  we 
find  that  great  pains  have  been  taken  by  skilful  disposition  of 
material  to  get  extreme  lightness  combined  with  the  great 
strength  and  ri^iditv  required  in  a  vessel  of  this  nature.  The 
armored  deck  is.  of  course,  a  great  feature  of  strength,  and 
affords  an  excellent  foundation  to  work  from.  Under  the 
machinery  space  there  is  tlie  usual  double  bottom,  which  ex- 
tends from  edge  to  edge  of  the  armored  deck.  Above  this 
the  ordinary  frames  are  spaced  2  ft.,  but  every  sixth  frame  is 
a  deep  web  frame  stiffened  by  a  reverse  angle.  These  frames 
are  2  ft.  6  in.  deep,  and  are  12  ft.  apart.  This  form  of  struc- 
ture extends  from  the  armored  deck  to  the  upper  deck. 

The  armored  deck  itself  is  composed  principally  of  three 
thicknesses  of  steel  plating,  but  at  the  eiigcs,  where  it  joins 
the  side  of  the  ship,  two  ot  the  skins  of  plating  are  discon- 
tinued, so  that  the  extreme  edges  of  the  deck,  for  a  width  of 
a  foot  or  two,  arc  only  one  skin  of  plating.    This  feature, 


namely,  that  a  shot  penetrating'  them  wouldjnot  pass  into  any 
of  the  large  compartments  of  the  ship,  but  into  the  double 
bottom  space,  unless,  of  course,  it  pierced  both  the  inner  and 
outer  skin.  Whether  the  thinner  edges  for  the  armored  deck 
are  or  are  not  a  desirable  arrangement  may  be  a  matter  of 
opinion,  but  the  points  now  advanced  are  worthy  of  attention 
in  view  at  the  fact  that  only  adverse  criticisms  have  been 
hitherto  heard. 

The  machinery  space  occupies  about  half  the  length  of  the 
ship— 240  ft.— and  this,  of  course,  in  the  middle  part  of  the 
vessel.  Such  is  the  price  paid  for  high  speed.  The  coal 
capacity  of  these  vessels  is  very  large,  the  maximum  amount 
carried  being  3,000  tons.  A  good  deal  of  this  coal  is  utilized 
as  protection  against  the  destructive  effects  of  shell  fire.  At 
the  time  of  launching  the  ship  will  be  far  nearer  completion 
than  is  often  the  case  with  vessels  of  this  kind.  All  the  armor 
proper  is  in  place,  pedestals  fur  gun  mountings,  skylight  and 
companion  ways,  etc.;  even  a  great  part  of  the  joinery  work 
is  fitted.    In  regard  to  the  latter  great  pains  have  been  taken 
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to  reduce  the  quantity  of  wood  used  as  much  as  possible. 
The  necessity  for  this  has  been  amply  proved  during  the  recent 
war  in  the  East  between  China  and  Japan.  To  the  credit  of 
t'.ie  Admiralty  it  may  be  said,  however,  that  this  was  previ- 
ously recognized,  and  Sir  William  White  had  made  provision 
f.>r  reducing  the  risk  of  fire  during  action  before  the  late  war 
1  pgan.  In  the  Powerful  steel  panels  are  largely  used  in  place 
(<f  wood  for  cabin  partitions,  etc.,  and  sheel-steel  is  largely 
used  in  all  places  possible. 

The  ship  has  been  constructed  under  the  inspection  of 
Messrs.  Millard  &  Dally,  of  the  Controller's  Department  at 
tlie  Admiralty,  Mr.  Adamson  being  managing  director  for  the 
I'ontractors.  M.  A.  B.  Gowan  has  bad  charge  of  the  ship- 
building department  as  works  manager. 

The  engines  of  the  Poteerful,  which  consist  of  two  pairs  of 
iliree-stage  compound  engines,  designed  by  Mr.  A.  Blechynden, 
li;ive  cylinders  45  in.  high-pressure,  70  in.  intermediate,  and 
two  Ijw-pressure  cylinders  each  of  76  in.,  the  stroke  48  in. 
These  incorporate  the  modern  features  of  steel  in  place  of  iron 
iind  large  bearing  surfaces.  The  boilers  are,  as  in  the  Terrible, 
of  the  Belleville  type.  As  in  the  Terrible,  there  are  48  in  all, 
in  eight  water-tight  compartments.  A  more  extended  de- 
scription of  the  machinery  may  be  left  until  its  performance 
is  ,'proved  by  the  trial  trip  of  the  vessel.  It  may  be  stated, 
however,  that  there  are  144  steam  cylinders  In  the  main  and 
■luxiliary  engines,  the  former,  however,  contributing  but  eight 
of  these.  The  boiler  pressure  will  be  260  Iba.  to  the  square 
inch,  with  reducing  valves  to  bring  it  down  to  210  lbs.  in  the 
cylinders.  The  total  I.II.P.  will  be  25,000  at  110  revolutions. 
The  legend  speed  is  22  knots. — London  Timet. 


YARD  CRANE,  CENTRAL  VERMONT  RAILROAD. 


In  our  last  issue  we  illustrated  a  home-made  wrecking  crane 
that  is  in  service  on  tlie  Central  Vermont  Railroad,  and  which 
is  doing  satisfactory  service.  In  the  St.  Albans  yard  there  is 
a  crane  made  at  the  shops  there  that  may  serve  as  a  hint  to 
those  who  must  have  a  crane  and  who  are  compelled  to  build 
for  themselves.  The  illustration  on  the  opposile  page  gives  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  construction.  Like  tlie  wrecking  crane, 
it  turns  upon  a  central  post  that  is  firmly  attached  to  the  fram- 
ing of  the  car,  but  while  the  thrust  of  the  former  is  taken  up 
at  the  foot  of  the  boom,  the  weight  supported  by  this  one  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  weight  in  the  box  at  the  back  of  the 
cranks.  In  order  that  a  balance  may  be  secured  under  all 
variations  of  load,  the  boom  and  the  counterweight-box  can 
Ije  racked  back  and  forth  on  the  framing  that  is  fastened  to 
the  central  post,  and  the  leverage  of  the  weight  thus  varied 
to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  case  in  hand.  The  crane  is 
mounted  upon  a  four-wheeled  car  with  the  pedestals  attached 
ilirectly  to  the  side-sills,  as  shown.  A  brake  consisting  of  a 
stick  pivoted  at  one  end,  and  having  a  bearing  on  the  driven 
gear  of  the  drum,  serves  to  hold  the  load  and  to  lower  the 
same.  The  car  is  so  light  that  it  can  easily  be  pushed  from 
one  point  to  another  without  a  locomotive,  and  is  used  for 
handling  heavy  weights  between  the  trucks  and  the  cars. 


NEW  COMPOUND  LOCOMOTIVES  FOR  THE  ST. 
GOTHARD  RAILROAD.* 


Br  Edward  Sauvagb. 


The  8t.  Gothard  Line,  between  Lucerne  and  Chiasso,  is 
composed  of  sections  where  the  grades  do  not  exceed  1  per 
cent.,  and  of  others  where  tlie  inclination  is  2.6  and  even  2.68 
per  cent.  From  Lucerne  to  Erstfeld  we  have  a  level  stretch 
of  41.3  miles  where  the  grades  do  hot  exceed  1  per  cent.,  and 
which  consists  of  the  section  from  Lucerne  to  Immensee,  which 
does  not  belong  to  the  St.  Gothard  Railroad,  and  the  section 
from  Immensfee  to  Erstfeld.  The  St.  Gtothard  Company  is 
about  to  build  a  new  line  from  Lucerne  to  Arth-Ooldan  {')), 
miles  lieyond  Immensee),  which  will  run  close  to  Lake  Geneva, 
and  will  be  shorter  than  the  present  line.  From  Erstfeld  to 
Goeschenon  the  road  rises,  in  a  distance  of  18  miles,  from  an 
altitude  of  1,.'>60  ft.  to  3,632  ft.,  giving  an  average  gradient  of 
2.19  per  cent.,  while  the  actual  grades  are  as  much  as  2.6  per 
cent.  Between  Goeschenun  and  Airolo  (a  distance  of  9.32 
miles,  of  which  8  7  miles  is  in  the  great  tunnel)  there  is  a 
grade  of  ..58  per  cent,  for  a  considerable  distance,  followed  by 

•  yrom  tlie  Betve  Ofnerait  <tti  Ch*mini  it  /er. 


inclinations  of  from  .05  to  .2  percent.  From  Airolo  to  Biasca. 
a  distance  of  28.33  miles,  the  road  descends  from  an  altitude 
of  3,756  ft.  to  one  of  971  ft.,  over  an  average  grade  of  1.86  per 
cent.,  but  which  in  some  places  is  as  much  as  2.68  per  cent. 

From  Biasca  to  Bellinzona  the  steepest  grades  are  only  .08 
per  cent.  In  like  manner  the  branch  lines  running  from  Bel- 
linzona to  Locarno  and  Loni  are  practically  level. 

The  line  from  Bellinzona  to  Chiasso  is  undulating  :  it  rises 
to  an  altitude  of  1..560  ft.  to  drop  again  to  787  ft  Between 
Bellinzona  and  Lugano  the  gradients  rise  to  as  much  as  2.6  per 
cent,  in  one  direction  and  2.1  per  cent,  in  the  other  ;  they  are 
1.67  per  cent,  between  Lugano  and  Chiasso. 

The  average  speed  between  two  stations  on  the  heavy  grades 
is  actually  from  18.6  to  21.1  miles  per  hour  for  the  fastest  ex- 
press trains  ;  two  locomotives  are  used,  and  sometimes  three 
(two  at  the  head  and  one  at  the  rear  of  the  train)  when  the 
weight  of  the  express  trains  exceeds  90  gross  tons.  The  en- 
gines are  changed  at  Erstfeld  and  at  Biasca,  at  the  foot  of  the 
heavy  grades. 

The  management  of  the  St.  Gothard  Railroad  desires  to  make 
certain  of  hauling  express  trains  by  locomotives  powerful 
enough  to  increase  the  average  speed,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  double-heading  less  frequent,  and  fast  enough  upon  the 
level  lines  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  relays  at  the  foot  of  the 
heavy  grades.  Two  compound  engines  have  been  built  for 
this  purpose  and  are  now  on  trial. 

These  two  engines  have  boilers  of  identically  the  same  dimen- 
sions ;  they  are  very  large  and  intended  for  a  pressure  of  196.5 
lbs.  per  square  incli ;  they  are  carried  upon  three  coupled  axles 
and  a  bogie.  One  of  them  has  four  cylinders,  two  high  press- 
ure on  the  inside,  having  a  diameter  of  13.8  in.  with  a  stroke 
of  23.6  in.,  and  the  two  outside  low-pressure  cylinders  have  a 
diameter  of  20  9  in.,  with  a  stroke  of  23.6  in.  The  other  en- 
gine has  three  cylinders,  one  being  a  central  high-pressure  cyl- 
inder of  17.3  in.  diameter,  and  two  low-pressure  cylinders  that 
arc  smaller  than  those  on  the  other  engine  ;  their  diameter  is 
18.9  in.    The  stroke  of  all  of  the  pistons  is  23.6  in. 

The  diameter  of  the  driving-wheels  is  5  ft.  8  in.  The  con- 
necting-rods of  the  low-pressure  outside  cylinders  are  connect- 
ed to  crank-pins  on  the  second  drivers  ;  the  first  axle  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  crank  axle,  and  is  driven  by  the  connecting- 
rod  or  rods  of  the  high-pressure  cylinders. 

A  special  apparatus  permits  direct  steam  to  be  admitted  to 
and  the  exhaust  to  be  led  from  all  of  the  cylinders. 

Fig.  1  is  a  longitudinal  section,  fig.  2  the  plan,  and  figs.  3 
and  I  cross  sections  of  the  three-cylinder  machine,  while  fig.  5 
is  a  side  elevation  of  the  two  engines.  The  principal  dimen- 
sions of  these  locomotives  are  as  follows  :    ■  ■.■•-.;i\- 

B«ating  surface  of  lire  box iat.4«q.  ft." 

"  tubes  (iHtide) 1,485.4  rq.  ft. 

xOiAi. .....  .■■*.«••••#*••••  ••«••«•»»*»••»•••■*•■■••  ■•.1,61*  o  aij.  Ii> 

Number  of  tnbc« ...$44 

Internal  diameter  of  tul>c« 1.17  ll.  •  ■ ..  .. 

Biteriial       "       "     "     Sin. 

Lengtb  of  tubes 13ft.  l^in. 

Graiearea 24.75  eq.  ft. 

Steam  preMure  196.5  Iba.  per sq.  In. 

Diameter  of  driviriK-wheela    6ft     3  in. 

"track        "         8ft.    9U  in. 

Rifid  wlieel  base lift.  6.8  in. 

Toul      "       "    of  engine  S8ft.    6.1  in. 

Diameters  of  cylinders  : 

Foor-cjlinder  engine.    !  j  I'oS'"*"^"";;.:.-::  JollS' 

Th™       ..           ..         11  high       "       ■.■.■."■.■...■.■.  YtJiin. 

^°"*  I2I0W        "       189in. 

Stroke  of  all  pistons Sil.Bin. 

Weight,  empty About  se  gross  ton* 

"       in  working  order •'       66    "       "  ■- 

"       on  drivers "       46    **        •*  - 

TENDER.        /";•.' 

Diameter  of  wheels.... .......i 3ft.    4.2in. 

Total  wheel  base , 10  ft.    6  in. 

Coal  capacity Sgroestons. 

Capacity  of  Unk S.960  galls. 

Weight,  empty ..About  13  grots  tons 

loaded '•       33    "       " 

Total  length  of  engine  and  U-nder — ..*..,.....  SO  ft    2K  in. 

"     wheel  base  of  engine  and  tender ......,»..  40  ft.    8  in. 

Total  weieht  of  engine  and  tender : 

Empty About  72  gross  tons 

In  working  order ••       9g    ••        •• 

The  valves  are  of  the  Allen  type,  are  made  of  cast  iron  placed 
over  the  cylinders,  and  are  operated  by  the  Walschaert  gear, 
with  balancing  strips  on  the  top. 

The  engines  are  equipped  with  the  Westinghouse  Henry 
automatic  and  adjustable  brake. 

Among  the  details  of  construction  we  would  call  attention 
to  the  following  : 

The  tires  are  rolled  with,  an  external  lip  and  are  fastened  by 
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consideriiMc  ciirvi^,  but  tbo  piirt  wliicli  would  fonnirly  have 
t)ccn  cut  out  to  form  tin-  jj;un  ]ioit  li;is  not  Im'cii  entirely  re- 
moved, but  bus  b<'en  bent  inward,  tbiis  forniiiisr  very  etbeient 
protection  to  tbe  ^runs'  crews.  The  desiirn  is  not  altofretber 
new,  it  liavin-^  been  ado)>teil  in  .some  previous  cruisers  desiL'ned 
by  Sir  William  White,  hut  it  is  worthy  of  notice  as  an  example 
of  tbe  dilticult  nork  which  Die  stielworker  of  to-dav  <an  per- 
form 1 1}' means  of  powerful  modem  machinery.  'I  he  broad- 
side casemates,  of  which  there  an'  four  in  all,  form  shallow 
sponsons  standing;  out  frofii  the  ship's  siile,  thus  increasing' 
the  range  of  lire,  which  amounts  to  tio  .  Tlie  four  n'mainiiii; 
6  in.  guns  are  mounteil  in  casemates  i)laced  immediately  above 
the  fore  and  aft  casemato  on  the  main  deck.  All  these  case- 
mates have  -'-in.  armor  at  tbe  back  to  protect  the  crews  from 
splinters  of  shell  or  ilihrin.  The  ammunition  is  brouL'ht  up 
through  armored  trunks,  the  trunk  for  th(>  upper  deck  ^ims 
beinjr  brouu'ht  up  through  the  back  of  the  main  deck  case 
mates.     Dismounting  rails  are  lixcd  to  the  deck,  aud  by  tlie 


wliich,  presumably,  is  chiefly  to  facilitate  and  cliea|)en  e< 
sirtu-tion  and  save  weight,  has  iK'en  very  severely  criticised 
some  quarters  .  but  tbe  objections  raise<l  are  more  appan 
than  r<'al.     With  the  ship  at  rest  tbe  edges  of  tbe  deck  an 
Ion;,'  way  below  water-level,  and  it  is  only  when  the  ve.s.sel 
roUin;:  that  the  supposed  defects  would  \»  manifested.      1 
bring  the  lower  eilge  of  the  deck  to  the  surface,  howevi 
would  recpiire  a  considerable  roll.     If  the  ship  were  rollii 
from  the  enemv  tbe  tendency  would  be  to  bring  the  edge 
tbe  deck  more  nearly  ]>arallel  with  the  line  of  tire,  when  pen 
tralion  would  be  far  more  dilticult.     If  the  ship  were  rollir- 
toward  the  enemy  tbe  high  crown  of  tbe  very  much  archi 
deck  would  have  to  be  surmounted.     Id  tliese  consideratioi 
the  trajectory  of  the  shot  is  suppoi-ed  to  lie  llat  ;  with  a  plun^ 
ing  tire  the  danger  woidd  W  increased,  but  that  applies  i 
deck  i)rotection  generally.     A  cruiser,  not  being  designt-d  fi,- 
ibe  line  of  battle,  must  take  its  chance.     There  is,  however 
uuotUer  argumeut  to  be  advHUCcd  iu  favor  of  the  thin  edges 
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aid  of  these  the  gims  can  be  slung  and  travt  rsed  back  so^tliat 
they  may  be  housed  well  inl)Oard  outside  the  casemates. 

Turniiig  to  the  more  eener.al  fealiircs  of  hull  structure,  we 
find  that  great  pains  have  been  taken  by  skilful  ilispo>itioii  of 
material  to  get  extreme  lightness  condiined  with  the  great 
stren-rth  ami  riijidity  re(|uired  in  a  vi's.sel  of  this  n.iture.  'I'lie 
armored  deck  is.  of  course,  a  great  feature  of  streiiL'th,  .and 
alTords  an  excellent  foundation  to  work  trom.  liidcr  the 
machinery  sjmce  there  is  Hie  usual  double  bottom,  which  ex- 
tends from  edge  to  edge  of  the  armorc<l  deck.  .Vliove  this 
the  orilinaiy  frames  are  spaced  "2  ft.,  but  <'very  sixth  frame  is 
a  cleep  web  frame  stilTened  by  a  reverse  angle.  These  frinies 
are  2  ft.  <i  in.  deep,  and  are  Vi  ft.  ap.irf.  This  form  of  slriu-- 
ture  extends  from  the  armoreil  (h-cU  to  the  up|>er  deck. 

The  .armored  deck  it.self  is  composeil  )iriticip:dly  of  tbria- 
thicknesses  of  stei'l  plating,  hut  at  the  iiliris.  where  it  joins 
the  side  of  the  ship,  two  ol  the  skins  of  platin;;  are  iliscon- 
tinujil.  so  that  Ibi'  extreme  edges  of  th<'  deck,  for  a  wiclth  of 
a  foot  or  two.  are  only  one  skin  of  plating.     This  feature. 


namely,  that  a  shot  penetrating"  them  would'not  (kiss  into  any 
of  the  large  comiiartments  of  the  ship,  but  into  llie  doubli- 
bott(mi  space,  unless,  ol  course,  it  jiierced  iKith  the  inner  and 
outer  skin.  Whether  tbe  thinner  edges  for  the  armored  deck 
are  or  are  not  a  desirable  arningement  may  l>c  a  matter  ot 
opinion,  hut  the  points  now  advanced  are  worthy  of  attention 
ill  view  (f  the  fact  that  oidy  adverse  criticisms  Imv(f  licen 
hitlierlo  heard. 

The  machinery  space  occupies  about  half  the  length  of  the 
ship— 2|o  ft.— and  this,  ot  course,  in  the  mi<ldle  jiart  of  tin 
vcs.sel.  Such  is  the  |irice  paid  for  high  speed.  The  coa! 
capacity  of  these  ve.s.sels  is  very  largo,  Wxr  nxiiiiiiuin  aniouni 
carried  being  :j,000  tons.  A  go<Ki  deal  of  this  coal  is  utilized 
as  protection  against  the  doftnirtive  effects  of  shell  lire.  At 
the  time  of  launching  the  ship  will  be  far  nearer  completion 
than  is  ciflcii  the  case  with  vessels  of  this  kind.  All  the  armor 
pio|ier  is  in  place,  pedestals  for  'ji»n  mountings,  skylight  and 
conipaiuon  ways,  etc.;  even  a  great  part  of  the  joinery  work 
is  litlt'd.     In  regard  to  the  latter  great  pains  have  I>ecu  taken 
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rwluce  the  quantity  of  woml  used  as  mucli  as  jKissibk'. 

II'  necessity  for  this  lias  lieeii  amply  proved  during  the  recent 

ir  in  the  Kast  lietwcen  Cliina  and  Japan.     To  the  credit  of 

(•  A.dndralty  it  may  be  saiil.  however,  that  tliis  Wits  previ- 

ivly  rcco^'ni/.ed,  and  Sir   William  White  had  made  provision 

r  redueiiisr  the  risk  of  tire  durinir  action  iH'fore  the  late  war 

ijan.     In  the  P'or,,-/"/  steel  panels  are  largely  usal  in  place 

■  wood  for  cabin  partitions,  etc.,  and  sheet -steel  is  largely 

-rd  in  all  places  possible. 

The   ship   has   been   constructed   under   the   inspection   of 

(ssrs.   Millard  S:  Dallj',  of  the  Controller's  Department  at 

If  Admiralty,  Mr.  Adamson  being  niana;;liig  director  for  the 

■nlractors.     .M.   A.   15.   Gowan  has  had  chari;e  of  the  ship 

■lildirig  department  as  works  manager. 

The  engines  of  the  I'tue-  rfiii.  which  consist  of  two  pairs  of 

iirce-stage  compound  engines,  designed  by  Mr.  .V.  Blechynden, 

•.ive  cylinilers  45  in.  high-pressure,  T(l  in.  intermediate,  and 

wo  1  )«-j>ressure  cylinders  each  of  T»i  in.,  the  stroke  48  in. 

These  incorporate  the  modern  features  of  steel  in  jilace  of  iron 

-till  larire  bearing  surfaces.     The  boilers  ar<>,  as  in  the  TeniiA  , 

>f  the  Hellcville  type.     As  in  the  'hrnV,.  there  an'  48  in  all, 

,11   ciglit   WMter-ligbt  compartments.       A    more    extended    de- 

-.  liption  of  the  maohinery  may   lie  left  until  its  performance 

-  ,'provcd  by  the  trial  trip  of  the  visssel.     It  may  lie  state<l, 

1  nvever.  that  there  are  141  ste.-ini  cylinders  in  the  main  and 

uviliary  engines,  the  former,  however,  contributing  but  eight 

1  thes<'.     Tlie  boiler  pressure  will  be  Ht'iO  lbs.  to  the  square 

iich.  with  reducim:  valves  to  bring  it  down  to  210  lbs.  in  the 

Alinders.     The  total  Ml. P.  will  1k"  2.5.iMKt  ut  110  r.volutlons. 

The  legend  speed  is  22  knots. —  /."nilon  '/'inmt. 


YARD  CRANE,  CENTRAL  VERMONT  RAILROAD. 


Hv  Kiiw.\i;i>  .S\i  VACK. 


In  our  last  issue  we  illustrated  a  home-made  wrecking  crane 
iiat  is  in  service  on  the  Cciitral  Vermont  Hailroad,  and  which 
<  doing  satisf.-ictory  service.  In  the  St.  Albans  yard  there  is 
I  crane  made  at  the  shops  there  that  may  serve  as  a  hint  to 
iiose  who  must  have  a  crane  and  who  are  compelled  to  build 
'or  themselves.  The  illustr.ition  on  the  opposite  page  gives  a 
very  clear  idea  of  the  coiistrucliim.  Like  the  wrwking  crane, 
■'  turns  upon  a  central  post  that  is  firndy  attached  to  the  fram- 
HiiT  of  the  car,  but  while  the  thrust  of  the  former  is  taken  up 
it  the  foot  of  the  boom,  the  weight  supporte<l  by  this  one  is 
'  iiunterbalanced  by  the  weight  in  the  box  at  the  back  of  the 
'  lanks.  In  order  that  a  balance  maj'  be  s<'ciired  und(-r  all 
V  ariations  of  load,  the  Ixxini  and  the  counterweight-box  can 
'«.'  racked  baek  and  forth  oti  ihe  friminjr  that  is  fastened  to 
the  central  post,  and  th<'  leverage  of  the  weight  thus  varied 
In  suit  the  circunustances  of  the  case  in  hand.  The  crane  is 
mounted  upon  a  four-wheeled  c.ir  with  Ihe  pedest.ils  attached 
lirectly  to  the  side-sills,  as  shown.  A  brake  consisting  of  a 
-tick  pivoted  at  one  end,  and  havina:  a  liearing  on  the  ilriven 
liear  of  the  drum,  serves  to  hold  the  load  and  to  lower  the 
same.  The  car  is  so  light  that  it  can  easily  lie  pushed  fmui 
one  point  to  another  without  a  locomotive,  and  is  used  for 
ii:iiidling  heavv  weights  b<I  iveen  the  trucks  and  the  cars. 


NEW  COMPOUND  LOCOMOTIVES  FOR  THE  ST. 
GOTHARD  RAILROAD.* 


Tilt:  St.  Cothard  Line,  between  Lucerne  and  Chiasso,  is 
eomposed  of  .sections  wlieie  the  grades  do  not  exceed  1  |>er 
cent.,  aii<l  of  others  where  the  inclination  is  2.(5  and  even  2M>* 
pi-r  cent.  From  Lucerne  to  Krstfeld  we  have  a  level  stretch 
of  11.;!  nnles  where  the  grades  do  not  exceed  1  jkt  cent.,  ami 
which  consists  of  the  section  from  Lucerne  to  Immensee,  which 
d(«(!s  not  U'long  to  the  St.  (Jothard  IJailroad,  and  the  section 
from  Immeiisee  to  Krstfeld.  The  St.  (iothard  Company  is 
■iboiit  to  linild  a  new  line  from  Lucerne  to  Arth-doldaii  ('t\. 
miles  beyond  Immensee),  which  will  run  close  to  Liketn'iievii, 
and  will  be  shorter  than  the  jiresenl  line.  From  Krstfdd  to 
'JiM-.scheiicn  the  road  rises,  in  :i  distance  of  IH  jnih's.  from  an 
:illitude  o(  l.."i(io  ft.  to  ;{,t;:i2  ft.,  giving  ;in  average  gradient  of 
2  l'.»  |M'r  cent.,  while  Ihe  actual  grades  are  as  mudi  as  2.(i  per 
"■e?it.  r.etweeii  < JiK'scdieiien  and  Airolo  (a  distance  of  !».:{2 
niiles.  ot  which  s7  miles  is  in  the  j^reat  tuuneli  there  is  a 
i;rad<  of  ..^>^  per  cent,  for  :i  considerable  di.stance.  followtnl  by 

From  I  lie  /;■  rut'  <:■!,:  fih  (/.  •  1  littfiitu  li-  j%t . 


inclinations  of  from  .ii.5  to  .2  percent.  From  Airolo  to  Biasca, 
a  distance  of  2'<.li:i  miles,  the  ro;ul  descends  from  an  altitude 
of  3,756  ft.  to  one  of  ATI  ft.,  over  an  average  graile  of  1.86  jmt 
cent.,  but  which  in  some  places  is  us  much  as  2.08  i>er  cent. 

From  Hiasca  to  Bellin/ona  the  steeix-st  grades  are  only  .<»s 
per  cent.  In  like  manner  the  liranch  lines  running  from  Bcl- 
lin/.ona  to  Locarno  and  Luni  are  practically  level. 

The  line  from  Bellinzona  to  i^'hiasso  is  undulating  ;  it  rises 
to  an  altitude  of  L.-iOO  ft.  to  drop  again  to  787  ft.  B<>tween 
Belliii/.ona  and  Lugano  the  gnidients  rise  toasnuich  as  2.6  i>er 
cent,  in  one  direction  and  2.1  pet  cent,  in  the  other  :  they  are 
1.67  piT  cent,  between  Lugano  and  Chias.so. 

The  average  speed  iK'tween  two  stations  on  the  heavy  gnides 
is  actually  fi^om  \'^.f<  to  21.1  miles  per  hour  for  the  fastest  ex- 
press trains  ;  two  locomotives  are  used,  and  sometimes  three 
(two  at  the  heaii  ami  one  at  the  rear  of  the  train)  when  the 
weight  of  the  expr<'ss  trains  exceeds  {«)  gross  tons.  The  en- 
gines are  changed  at  Erslfeld  and  at  Biasca,  at  the  foot  of  tlic 
lieavy  grades. 

The  management  of  the  St.  Gothard  Hailroad  desires  to  make 
certain  of  h.iuling  express  trains  by  locomotives  jtowerful 
enough  to  inereas«'  the  average  S|>ced,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  double-hea<ling  less  freipient.  and  fast  enouch  uix>n  the 
level  lines  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  relays  at  the  foot  of  the 
heavj-  grades.  Two  compoinid  engines  have  l>een  built  for 
this  purpose  and  are  now  on  trial. 

These  two  engines  have  boilers  of  iilentically  the  sjime  dimen- 
sions ;  they  are  very  large  and  intenderl  for  a  pressure  of  l',tfi..") 
lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  they  are  carried  upon  three  coupled  axles 
and  a  bogie.  One  of  them  has  four  cylinders,  two  high  press- 
ure on  the  inside,  having  .-i  diametei  of  13.8  in.  with  a  stroke 
of  2:5.6  in.,  and  the  two  outsiile  low-pres.sure  cylinders  have  a 
diameter  of  20  9  in.,  with  a  stroke  of  2.'5.6  in.  The  other  en- 
gine has  three  cylinders,  one  being  a  central  higb-pres.sure  cyl- 
inder of  17.3  in.  diameter,  ami  two  low-pressure  cylinders  that 
are  smaller  than  tho.se  on  the  other  engine  ;  their  diametei  is 
is.tt  in.     The  .stroke  of  all  of  the  pistons  is  23.6  in. 

The  diameter  of  the  drivinjr-wheels  Is  .'5  ft.  3  in.  The  con- 
necting-rods of  the  low-pressure  outside  cylinders  are  connect- 
ed to  crank-pins  on  the  second  drivers  ;  the  first  axle  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  crank  axle,  and  is  driven  by  the  connecting- 
rod  or  rods  of  the  high-pressure  cylinders. 

A  sp<'cial  apparatus  jiernnts  direct  .steam  to  lie  adndtted  to 
and  the  exhaust  to  be  led  from  all  of  the  cylinders. 

Fig.  1  is  a  lonsritudinal  section,  tig.  2  the  plan,  and  tigs.  3 
and  4  cross  sections  of  the  three  cylinder  m.achine,  while  fig.  •■> 
is  a  side  elevation  of  the  two  engines.  The  principal  <linien- 
sions  of  these  locomotives  are  as  follows  : 

HcBling  surface  of  liri"  l>ox 1.13.4  "q   ft.' 

•'  till*"  rlHfJilel...       .    ,. 1.4s.',  4  -.).  ft. 

Total ,„............; l.r>irsi.q.  ft. 

Niiniticr  of  lulies 844 

IiibTiial  iliameter  of  tiibis. ....:.. . ..  ....l.TTin. 

KxtfHi.al        , till. 

LriiKiti  oftulK-s , 13ft.  lUjin. 

(ira'c  area . 24  75  (.q "ft. 

Stmiii  pres^'iT''     • ■•■■  .. !'.»>. .'ill if  iKrs<(.in 

Diameter  of  driviiijr-wlHK'lb    . '. .5  f  i     ;iin, 

•'  tiiirk        •• ..       2  ft.     ".lU.  in. 

Itigiil  «lic-<l  li:i!.<- , ,.  li  ft.  e.bui. 

Total       if  c-ii'_»iiip 88  ft.     6.1  ill. 

I»i«iiiet<T»  of  cjliiiders  : 

FoBTOyifmler  rnu-inc.    .)  %  ^^^^  »"^- ""■;;•.   "  :;  Jjt  J^  jj; 

stroke  of  all  pietotiK  . SJtfl  in. 

Wtiglit.  eni|)ly .\bout  .V.i  grofn  tons 

'■        in  work inir  order ••       6.S    •' 

"        on  dri\».T»       : ?•       4,5     '• 

TENDER 

r>i.imeter  of  wtieeli. 3  ft.    4.-Jtn. 

Total  wli'-el  base... .  . in  ft.    ti  in. 

<  onl  c;ipacity .■ ."1  (rroas  ton* 

ia|i!i(itj  of  tank ,,....     ..S.ix'iOgalli. 

Weight,  empty X'hmii  I.i  ^rroMi  lon^ 

loaded i '•        3.1    - 

Tola!  length  of  engine  :iiiil  t'lHliT :. ."lOft.    S',  in. 

"     whwl  liasi- of  iii;:iiic  and  tender... ♦»ft.    Sin. 

Total  weiiilit  of  eii^iiie  kiid  tender  : 

Kmpty ..".„ Alxiut  T^  •.:ror.>  tonx 

111  workiii;;  order •■       (ts    •• 

The  valves  are  of  tlie  Allen  tyiie,  are  made  of  cast  iron  placed 
over  the  cylinders,  and  are  operatt-^l  Jiy  the  Walschaeit  gear, 
with  balancing  stri|is  on  thi-  top. 

The  engines  are  cuiipiH-d  with  the  Westinghouse  Ilenrv 
automatic  timl  ad  jiistsilile  lirake. 

Among  the  iletails  of  ciMistructiuu  we  would  call  attention 
to  the  following  : 

The  tires  are  rolled  with  an  external  Ii|i  and  are  Listened  by 
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turning  it  down  upon  an  iron  ring  made  in  several  pieces,  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  system  adopted  in  Switzerland.  Tlie 
engine  is  hung  upon  coiled  springs  applied  to  the  driving  asles 
and  to  those  on  the  bogie.  The  arrangement  for  the  former 
is  very  simple,  the  springs  being  placed  under  tlie  boxes  ;  it 
is  less  so  for  the  bogies.  The  engines  ride  very  easj-.  In  the 
tests  to  which  they  were  subjected  these  carrying  springs 


CROSS-SECTIONS  OF  COMPOUND  LOCOMOTIVE  FOR  ST. 
GOTHAItD  RAILROAD. 

showed  that  under  a  load  of  2,000  lbs.  the  double-driver 
springs  gave  a  deflection  of  .43  in.  ;  under  4.000  lbs.,  .82  in.  ; 
under  6,0(X)  lbs.,  1.25  in.  ;  and  under  8,000  ll)s.,  1.57  in.  The 
single  bogie  springs  under  a  load  of  2,000  lbs.  deflected  .79 
in.  ;  under  4,000  lbs.,  1.42  in.  ;  and  under  5.000  lbs.,  1.68  in. 

The  bogie  has  a  lateral  swing  controlled  by  hangers.  The 
bogie  wheels  pass  beneath  the  frames  of  the  engines.  The 
bogie  frame  carries  large  fenders  of  sheet  metal  that  are  nearly 
vertical,  and  which  stand  at  an  angle  with  the  rail  so  as  to 
throw  all  obstructions  to  the  outside.  This  is  the  regular  ar- 
rangements on  the  St.  Gothard  locomotives. 

The  boiler  has  a  large  diameter  (4  ft.  11  in.  for  the  inside  of 
the  smallest  ring).  As  the  fire-box  cannot  be  introduced 
through  the  bottom  opening,  the  back  sheet  of  this  box  is  so 
flangeti  that  it  can  be  easily  riveted  from  the  outside  after  the 
box  has  been  put  iu  position.  There  are  four  direct-loaded 
safety  valves,  having  a  diameter  of  2i  in.  The  smokebox  is 
long.    Ao  ash-pdn  is  placed  behind  the  grate  openings  which 
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catches  the  ashes  as  they  fall.  The  boiler  is  fed  by  three  in- 
jectors ;  and  it  is  often  found  to  be  necessary  to  use  two  at  the 
same  time,  the  third  being  held  in  reserve.  There  are  two 
water  glasses,  with  a  mark  showing  the  lowest  level  for  water 
on  an  up  grade  of  3.7  per  cent. 

In  order  to  insure  sufflcient  adhesion,  the  engines  are  fitted 
with  an  apparatus  for  washing  the  rails  throwing  a  stream  of 
water  between  the  wheels  of  the  bogie,  and  a  pneumatic  sander 
for  the  drivers.  The  exhaust  pipe  can  \>e  closeti  by  a  clapet 
valve  operated  by  hand,  w^hich  opens  at  the  same  time  a  pipe 
for  the  admission  of  air.  The  reversing  mechanism  for  the 
two  sets  of  high  and  low-pressure  crlinders  is  operated  by  two 
reversing  screws  connected  by  gearing,  so  that  the  two  can  l>e 
operated  at  the  same  time  by  a  single  hand-wheel,  while  they 
may  be  disconnected  when  it  is  so  desired,  to  be  workeil  sepa- 
rately. 

The  starting  mechanism  Is  such  that  steam  may  be  exhaust- 
ed direct  from  the  high-pressure  cylinder  or  cylinders  into  the 
atmosphere  without  sending  it  into  the  receiver.  At  the  same 
time  steam  may  Ik;  admitted  into  this  receiver  directly  from 
the  boiler  by  moans  of  a  special  throttle  of  small  dimensions. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  pistons  which  work  upon  a  cock  in 
such  a  way  as  to  realize  the  four  following  combinatioDs  : 

1.  Normal  compound  action. 

2.  Running  with  the  high-pressure  cylinders  alone.exhaust- 
ing  directly  into  the  atmosphere. 

!J.  Running  with  the  low-pressure  cylinders  alone,  by  oj)en- 
ing  the  small  supplementary  throttle.  Tlie  apparatus  remains 
in  the  same  position  as  for  the  second  combination,  and  the 
main  throttle  is  kept  shut. 

4.  Running  wiUi  direct  admission  into  all  the  cylinders, 
the  main  throttle  alone  Iteing  open. 

^J  FIG  6 


REAR    ELEVATION    OF    COMPOl  ND    LOCOMOTIVE    FOR   ST. 
OOTHABD  RAILROAD. 

The  lubrication  of  the  valves  and  pistons  is  accomplished  by 
two  condensing  lubricators  with  sight  feeds  and  placed  in  the 
cab. 

A  special  train  weighing  120  gross  tons  was  hauled  from 
Erstfeld  to  Gocschenen  by  the  four-cylinder  engine.  With 
the  engine  and  tender  the  total  weight  was  215  gross  tons. 
The  running  speeds  were  taken  by  means  of  a  K lose  apparatus 
The  18  miles  were  run  in  44  minutes,  giving  an  average  speed 
of  24.54  miles  per  hour.  Between  Erstfeld  and  Amsteg,  where 
the  heavy  grades  are  not  continuous,  tlie  speeil  rose  to  from  31 
to  40  miles  per  hour  ;  from  Amsteg  to  Gurtnellen  it  averaged 
about  20  miles  ;  it  rose  to  31  miles  while  crossing  the  yard  of 
the  Gurtnellen  station  ;  a  little  further  on  there  wits  some  slip- 
ping :  the  speid  is  maintained  at  about  22  37  miles  on  up  grades 
of  2.5  and  2.6  per  cent.  ;  it  rose  above  37.3  miles  at  the  Wiis- 
sen  stittion,  to  drop  back  to  from  23  6  to  24.8  miles  on  grades 
of  from  2.2  to  2.5  per  cent.  A  short  distance  beyond  \N  assen. 
in  the  spiral  tunnel  of  Leggistein,  the  engine  slipped  several 
times,  the  grade  being  one  of  2.2  per  cent. 

For  tlie  run  from  Goeschenen  to  Airolo,  a  distance  of  9.75 
miles,  with  a  grade  of  .6  per  cent.,  the  weight  of  the  train  was 


reduced  to  100  gross  tons  in  order  to  secure  a  high  speed.  The 
run  was  made  in  13.5  minutes,  which  gives  an  average  sper-il 
of  43.5  miles  per  hour,  without  making  any  allowance  for  work- 
ing up  to  speed  and  stopping.  In  the  opposite  direction  the 
run  was  made  in  12.5  minutes,  the  average  speed  being  46.0 
miles  per  hour.  The  running  speeds  actually  obtained  were 
about  47.25  miles  in  going,  and  from  50  to  56  miles  retumini:. 
The  engine,  although  the  diameter  of  the  drivers  is  only  5  ft. 
3  in.,  worked  well  at  these  speeds  ;  it  sustained,  to  be  sure, 
some  violent  oscillations  at  times,  but  these  were  due  to  dr- 
fccts  in  the  track.  The  section  from  Goeschenen  to  Airolo  is 
almost  entirely  in  tunnel,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  track  is 
consequently  very  difficult. 

Finally  the  sheet  of  the  Klose  indicator  shows  the  evennes.-^ 
of  the  descent  from  Goeschenen  to  Erstfeld.  For  this  run  tin 
engine  was  doubled  on  a  passenger  train  hauled  by  the  other 
compound  ;  with  the  indicator  and  the  adjustable  brake  the 
speed  was  held  very  uniformly  at  28  miles,  the  engineers  being 
allowed  to  run  at  the  rate  of  29  miles  per  hour.  At  some  ot 
the  stations  the  speed  was  slightly  increased  because  the  brake 
was  released  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  train  was  still 
on  tlic  grade.  The  effective  pressure  on  the  adjustable  brake 
was  about  14  lbs.  per  square  inch.  On  reaching  Erstfeld  the 
tires  were  found  to  l>eso  warm  that  tlie  hand  could  not  be  held 
against  them. 

From  the  verbal  reports  that  have  been  given  me,  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  and  water  for  the  rise  from  Erstfeld  to 
Goeschenen,  at  the  speed  given,  and  with  a  train  weight  of  120 
gross  tons,  was  but  a  little  more  than  2,200  lbs.  of  briquettes 
and  2,110  galls,  of  water. 


FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  COMPOUND  LOCOBTOTIVE  FOR  8T. 
OOTHARD  RAILROAD. 

The  experiments  with  these  engines  were  not  prolonged 
sufficiently  to  get  perfectly  definite  results.  The  engineers  on 
the  St.  Gotliard  Railroad  seem  to  prefer  the  four  cylinder  loco- 
motive, perhaps  on  account  of  the  larger  diameter  of  the  low- 
pressure  cylinders,  which  gives  it  more  power  and  a  better 
utilization  of  its  steam. 

From  what  I  have  seen,  the  steaming  qualities  of  the  boiler 
seem  to  he  ample.  As  a  vehicle,  the  engine  passes  easily 
around  the  curves  and  seems  to  be  stable  and  steady  ;  the 
combination  of  three-coupled  axles  brought  near  together  with 
a  bogie  truck  is  a  good  principle.  These  compound  engines 
appeal  to  satisfy  the  conditions  demanded,  to  wit  :  great  power 
for  climbing  grades  combined  with  a  facility  for  running  at 
high  spee<l8  over  the  easy  portions  of  the  line. 

Since  the  above  was  written  new  experiments  have  been 
made  by  the  St.  Oothard  engineers,  resulting  in  some  modificH- 
tions  in  the  engines.  The  three-cylinder  locomotive,  which 
was  found  to  be  too  weak,  has  liecn  adjusted  to  run  continu- 
ously with  a  direct  steam  admission  into  the  three  cylinders, 
while  the  four-cylinder  locomotive,  which  appears  to  have  given 
better  results  in  service,  is  worked  exclusively  as  a  compound. 
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M.  Dubois,  Engineer  for  the  Western  Railway  of  France, 
who  has  recently  visited  the  St.  Gothard  Railroad,  has  handed 
nir-  the  following  report : 

Conditions  imposed  upon  building. 

To  haul  120  gross  tons  at  a  speed  of  25  miles  per  hour  on  2.5 
and  2.7  per  cent,  grades. 

To  haul  200  gross  tons  at  a  speed  of  37  miles  per  hour  on  1 
por  cent,  grades. 

To  haul  200  gross  tons  at  a  speed  of  56  miles  per  hour  on  the 
](ve!  and  up  grades  of  .5  per  cent. 

WBRAGE    OF    RESULTS    OBTAINED     IN     12    TESTS    BETWEEN 
KRSTFELD  AND  G0E8CHENEN. 


Enooib. 

I,oa(l. 

Time  of 
Ran  in 

HinutCK. 

Distance. 

CONSUaPTION 

Water.            Coal. 

4  Cylinder.. 
.i       " 

ISO  er.  tons 
119  •'      •• 

48.3 
44.8 

18  miles 
18     " 

16.083  lbs.  ■    S.fitelbs. 
19,16«    "     ;    8,965    " 

In  tests  with  the  four-cylinder  engine  the  consumption  was 
lowered  to  2,350  lbs.  of  coal  and  15,520  lbs.  of  water. 

With  this  same  engine  they  have  been  able  to  go  up  a  grade 
ot  2.6  per  cent,  with  a  load  of  120  gross  tons  at  a  speed  of  34.2 
miles  per  hour.  The  cut  off  was  at  60  per  cent,  of  the  stroke 
in  the  low  pressure  and  55  per  cent,  of  the  same  in  the  liigh- 
]ire8sure  cylinders. 

With  a  cut  off  at  70  per  cent,  of  tlie  stroke  in  the  low  press- 
ure and  65  per  cent,  in  the  high- pressure  cylinders  they  have 
succeeded  in  hauling  135  gross  tons  up  the  same  grade  of  2.6 
[ler  cent,  at  a  speeci  of  25  miles  per  hour.  The  maximum 
speed  thus  far  attained  is  85.25  miles  per  hour.  The  engine 
lias  been  run  over  curves  of  984  ft.  radius  at  a  speed  of  53 
miles  per  hour. 


THE  BALDWIN-WESTINGHOUSE  COALITION. 


Since  our  last  issue  an  alliance  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  with  the  Westinghou.se  Electric  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  l)een  announced.  The  combination,  it  is  said  in 
the  "Philadelphia  papers,  is  not  a  consolidation  of  their  great 
companies,  but  "  an  industrial  combination,"  in  which  both 
fompanies  will  mould  their  resources  to  a  common  end.  The 
Baldwin  Company  will  build  the  running  gear,  etc.,  of  elec- 
tric motors,  and  the  Westinghouse  Company  will  supply  the 
electric  ai>paratus.  Mr.  David  L.  Barnes,  the  well-known 
mechanical  engineer,  has  been  appointed  a  joint  engineer  for 
the  two  companies,  and  seems  to  occupy  the  position  of  a  sort 
of  mechanical  umpire  in  the  great  game  which  is  thus  opened. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  are,  of  course,  well  known 
:w  being  the  largest  locomotive  works  in  the  world.  The 
Philadelphia  Pre»»  gives  the  following  particulars  about  the 
Westinghouse  Ckimpany  : 

"  The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company 
was  incorporated  in  1891  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
machinery  and  appliances  for  the  generation,  transmission, 
and  utilization  of  electricity.  The  plant  of  the  concern  is  in 
Pittsburg,  and  employs  4,000  men.  The  Company  also  oper- 
ates under  lease  agreements  the  factories  of  the  United  (states 
Electric  Lighting  Company,  at  Newark,  and  the  factory  of 
tlie  Consolidated  Electric  Light  Company,  in  New  York,  in 
the  name  of  the  Sawyer-Man  Electric  Company,  employing  at 
these  plants  an  average  of  800  men. 

"  The  capital  stock  is  $10,000,000,  of  which  there  is  pre- 
ferred and  assenting  fS, 727,450,  and  common  stock  (outstand- 
ing), 1278,550.  Its  charters,  franchises,  and  patents  are  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  $4,379,831.69.  The  total  assets  at  the  last 
statement  were  stated  at  $14,722,314.48,  the  surplus  being 
$3,822,049.38. 

"  George  Westinghouse,  .Jr.,  is  the  President ;  Lemuel 
Bannister,  of  Pittsburg,  First  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager  ;  George  W.  Hebard,  New  York,  Second  V^ice-Presi- 
ilent ;  P.  F.  Kobbe,  Treasurer ;  Charles  A.  Terry,  Secretary 
and  Attorney,  and  P.  H  Kecham,  Auditor.  The  Directors 
are  :  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Boston ;  Jjemuel  Bannister, 
A.  M.  Byers,  George  Westinghouse,  Jr.,  Pittsburg  ;  August 
Belmont,  Marcillus  Haitley,  George  W.  Hebard,  Henry  B. 
Hyde.  Brayton  Ives,  New  York,  and  N.  W.  Bumstead." 

"  The  kind  of  locomotive,"  it  is  said,  "  which  the  combined 
plant  of  the  Westinghotise  and  Baldwin  Companies  will  pro- 
duce will  be  practically  of  the  same  type  as  the  experimental 
locomotive  used  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad,  on  the  Nantasket  Beach  extension.  A  locomotive 
of  similar  construction  will  probably  be  adopted  on  the  Bur- 


lington &  Mount  Holly  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
upon  which  the  overhead  electrical  equipment  has  been 
adopted  as  an  experiment." 

Doubtless  the  two  companies  will  be  guided  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  science  and  the  art  of  what  mav  be  called  electric 
motivity,  and  it  would  be  very  unlike  Mr.  Westinghouse  if  he 
did  not  make  some  important  improvement*  in  electric  motors 
if  he  undertakes  to  design  or  build  them. 

This  combination  seems  to  be  an  official  notice  "  sealed, 
signed,  and  delivered,"  that  electric  locomotives  have  come 
10  stay,  and  are  expected  to  arrive  in  large  numbers  in  the 
future,  and  to  "  abide  with  us." 


THE  RAILWAY  RACE  TO  ABERDEEN. 


By  Charles  Rois-Maktkn. 


Seven  years  have  passed  since  the  famous  railway  race 
from  London  to  Edinburgh  excited  the  interest  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  A  new  race  to  Scotland  is  now  proceeding 
without  any  loud  flourish  of  trumpets  or  special  glorifioation 
in  print,  yet  it  is  a  far  more  impwrtant  trial  of  strength  a»d  on 
a  scale  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  its  predecessor  of  1888. 

The  race  is  between  the  East  and  West  Coast  routes.  The 
Midland  Line  docs  not  enter  into  the  competition.  Greater 
distance  and  severer  grades  put  it  virtually  out  of  the  running. 
But  the  East  and  West  Coast  rout«s  are  fighting  out  the  mat- 
ter to  the  bitter  end,  and  with  a  grim  and  silent  determination 
that  seems  to  Itode  a  tough  and  prolonged  struggle. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  understand  how  or  why  the  contest 
started.  Something  of  the  kind  h;is  seemed  inevitable  ever 
since  the  completion  of  the  Forth  Bridge  and  new  Tay  Bridge 
gave  the  East  Coast  a  shorter  road  by  17  miles,  with  easier 
gradients  than  those  of  the  West.  But  the  prospective  com- 
batants appeared  to  hang  back,  each  unwilling  to  be  the  first 
to  begin  the  fray  and  to  disturb  the  blissful  peace  which  had 
so  long  prevailed.  For  "  the  land  had  restseven  years" — ever 
since  the  race  to  Edinburgh  in  1888. 

Up  to  July  1  the  respective  transit  times  from  London  to 
Aberdeen  were  :  East  Coast,  11  hours  35  minutes  ;  West  Coast, 
11  hours  .50  minutes.  But  on  July  1  the  West  Coast  unexpect- 
edly shortened  the  time  by  10  minutes.  The  East  Coa.st 
promptly  replied  by  bringing  down  its  time  to  11  hours  20 
minutes.  Thereupon,  on  July  15,  the  West  Coast  made  a  bold 
stroke,  and  suddenly  announced  that  40  minutes  would  be 
knocked  off  the  time  to  Aberdeen  at  one  fell  swoop,  bringing 
it  down  to  1 1  hours  exactly  for  the  540  miles.  The  East  Coast 
companies  instantl}'  took  up  the  challenge  and  cut  down  the 
time  for  their  523  miles  to  10  hours  45  minutes.  That  was  on 
July  22.  The  rejoinder  was  swift.  The  West  Coast  began  on 
the  same  day  running  its  trains  in  10  hours  35  minutes.  Once 
more  the  East  Coast  picked  up  the  glove  and  replied  wltli  a 
reduction  to  10  hours  25  minutes,  but  the  AVest  Coast  made  a 
simultaneous  shortening  to  10  hours  20  minutes. 

Further  accelerations  are,  however,  highly  probable.  An 
ultimate  consequence  is,  of  course,  inevitable,  because  neither 
side  can  arrange  finality.  But  each  side  has  still  several  cards 
to  play  before  all  competitive  possibilities  are  exhausted.  In- 
deed, on  one  occasion  certainly,  if  not  more,  the  run  has  been 
made  in  10  hours  or  less. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  clearlj-  understood  that  the 
two  routes  are  far  more  nearly  matched  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. It  is  commonly,  and  not  unnaturally,  imagined  that  a 
route  shorter  by  17  miles  and  having  easier  gradients  would 
confer  on  the  East  Coast  so  great  advantage  as  to  render  com- 
petition hopeless  on  tlie  part  of  the  West.  Not  at  all.  The 
East  Coast,  thougli  a  shorter  and  more  level  road,  is  handi- 
capped in  several  resi)ects.  It  has  the  troublesome  "  back 
shunt"  of  Newcastle,  many  miles  of  single  line,  and  numerous 
awkward  curves  on  the  North  British  section,  shorter  runs 
without  a  halt,  an  additional  stop,  and  the  necessity  of  run- 
ning the  last  40 miles  or  soon  the  hostile  road  ;  wliile  the  West 
Coast  has  longer  runs  through  the  use  of  the  water  troughs 
and  scoops,  and  is  free  from  all  those  drawbacks  just  set  forth. 
So,  on  the  whole,  the  West  Coast  is  perhaps  the  easier  route  to 
work,  and  hitherto  the  proved  facts  have  supported  that  d 
priori  theory.  This  will  be  readily  perceived  on  perusing  the 
figures  shortly  to  l>e  given. 

On  July  l.fthe  East  Coast  express,  leaving  London  at  8  p.m., 
was  timed  to  reach  Aberdeen  by  7.20  a.m  ,  the  West  Coast 
train  leaving  at  the  same  time  was  due  at  7  a.m.  The  former 
was  in  punctually,  but  when  it  arrived  the  West  Coast  train 
had  already  been  at  the  Aberdeen  platform  34  minutes.  Next 
day  the  EastCcast  train  again  came  in  punctually  at  7.20  a.m., 
but  the  West  Coast  train  arrived  39  minutes  before  its  due 
time— t.e.,  at  6.21  a.m.,  or  59  minutes  before  its  rival.    Other 
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West  Coast  arrirals  during  that  week  were  at  6.35,  6.28  and 
6.43,  the  nominal  arrival  time  nevertheless  remaining  at  7  a.m. 

It  wjis  on  July  22,  however,  that  the  race  began  to  assume 
its  closest  and  most  interesting  phase.  On  that  evening  the 
8  P.M  train  from  King's  Cross  was  booked  to  reach  Aberdeen 
at  6.45  A.M.,  but  the  same  morning  the  West  Coast  express  was 
announced  to  arrive  at  6  35  a.m.,  or  10  minutes  earlier  than  its 
rival.  There  was  a  general  understanding  that  each  line  would 
do  its  best  to  beat  the  other  to  the  Kinnaber  Junction,  whence 
both  have  to  travel  on  the  same  rails,  and  where,  consequent- 
ly, though  40  miles  from  the  goal,  the  race  is  already  decided 
by  priority  of  arrival  and  precedence  of  passage. 

Chief  interest  on  that  occasion  attached  to  the  East  Coast 
train,  and  a  large  crowd  assembled  at  King's  Cross  to  witness 
its  departure,  as  a  rumor  had  gained  wide  currency  that  a  spe- 
cial cfToil  was  to  be  made  to  score  a  record.  The  load  consist- 
e<l  of  nine  six-wheeled  E.  C.  J.  S.  coaches,  one  six-wheeled 
sleeping  car,  and  one  eight-wheeled  sleeping  car — total  weight, 
179  tons,  exclusive  of  engine  and  tender.  'The  locomotive  was 
one  of  Mr.  P.  Stirling's  celebrated  8-ft.  "singles,"  No.  545. 
Two  strokes  of  ill  luck  were  encountered,  by  which  fully  12 
minutes  were  lost  At  Essendine — midway  up  the  Stoke  bank 
— the  train  was  stopped  by  signal,  owing  to  the  tail  lamp  being 
out.  This  caused  a  loss  of  six  minutes.  Later,  a  bridge  being 
under  repair,  two  stops  had  to  be  made  to  shunt  on  to  the  up 
line  and  off  again,  as  only  a  single  line  was  working.  This 
lost  six  minutes  more  ;  and  the  two  delays  practically  spoiled 
the  run. 

From  Grantham  another  8-ft  engine,  No.  775,  took  the  train 
on  to  York  in  87  minutes,  and  thence  a  Northeastern  7  ft.  7  in. 
single.  No.  1,518,  continued  the  Journey  to  Newcastle,  making 
the  run  in  92  minutes,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  six  minutes 
through  the  bridge  repairs  already  mentioned.  At  Newcastle 
two  engines  came  on — a  7  ft.  7  in.  single  compound.  No.  1,525, 
and  a  new  7  ft.  coupled.  No,  1,625— and  these  ran  the  train 
without  a  stop  to  Edinburgh  (124^  miles)  in  2  hours  16  minutes, 
arriving  in  7  hours  39  minutes  from  London.  Thence  No. 
211,  a  new  North  British  6  ft.  6  in.  coupled,  took  the  train  the 
rest  of  the  way,  reaching  the  Aberdeen  ticket  platform  at  6.39 
A.M.,  just  one  minute  after  the  West  Coast  train  had  entered 
the  station,  where  the  East  Coast  train  finally  landed  its  pas- 
sengers at  6  44,  having  thus  accomplished  its  journey  one  min- 
ute under  time,  and  yet  being  beaten  by  six  minutes. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  take  next  one  of  the  West  Coast 
runs,  made  while  the  same  times  were  in  force.  In  this  in- 
stance the  loud  was  a  li^ht  one,  consisting  of  one  eight-wheeled 
sleeping  car,  three  ordmary  eight-wheeled  W  C.  J.  S.  coaches, 
and  one  sixwheekil  van  ;  total,  approximately  112  tons  exclu- 
sive of  engine  and  tender.  The  special  feature  of  the  route 
consisted  in  the  remarkable  length  of  the  runs  without  a  stop. 
The  first  was  from  Euston  to  Crewe,  158  miles  ;  the  second, 
Crewe  to  Carlisle,  141i  miles  ;  the  third,  Carlisle  to  Stirling, 
117f  miles.  Thus  a  total  distance  of  417  miles  was  run  wiui 
only  two  stops,  a  feat  never  before  equalled  in  Oreat  Britain, 
an(f  of  course  only  practicable  through  the  use  of  Mr.  Rams- 
bottom's  pick  up  scoop  and  water  troughs. 

The  engine  at  starting  from  Euston  was  tlie  Mercury,  one  of 
Mr.  Webb's  6  ft.  6  in.  couple<l  of  the  Preeedeiii  class,  whose 
excellent  work  I  have  recently  had  occasion  to  record  in  these 
columns.  The  first  liour's  performance  was  in  some  respects 
without  any  parallel  in  my  experience.  During  those  first  60 
minutes  a  distance  of  5SA  miles  were  covered,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  uphill.  Even  with  a  load  of  only  112  tons,  to 
maintain  a  speed  of  60  miles  an  hour  for  many  miles  up  a  ris 
ing  griulient  of  1  in  330,  as  was  done  on  this  occasion,  is  a  feat 
unique  in  my  observations.  Thus  the  10^  miles  uphill  from 
Watford  to  Berkhampstead  were  covered  in  exactly  10  min- 
utes 30  seconds,  and  "rring— 31f  minutes— was  passied  in  35 
minutes  17  seconds  from  Euston,  Bletchley — 46i — in  48  min- 
utes 58  seconds,  and  the  58^  mile-post  in  exactly  60  minutes. 
That  the  engine  was  being  pressed  to  its  utmost  was  plainly 
perceptible,  but — the  work  was  done.  At  this  point  the  speed 
Wius  "  eased  off,"  and  the  rest  of  the  journey  to  Crewe  was  per- 
formed at  a  very  moderate  pace,  the  99^  miles  of  extremely 
easy  road  occupying  1  hour  57  minutes.  Crewe  was  thus 
reached  in  2  hours  57  minutes  85  seconds  from  Euston.  Here 
another  I'nrahni,  the  llurdicieke,  came  on,  and  once  more  a 
remarkable  "  spurt"  was  made  at  starting,  the  first  26  miles 
being  run  in  25  minutes.  And  here  again  there  was  then  an 
easing  off.  After  Wigan  was  passed  tl»e  train  merelj'  ambled 
along  to  Carlisle,  reaching  the  station  at  1.52.29 — i.e. ,  in  2  hours 
49  minutes  55  seconds  from  Crewe. 

At  Carlisle  a  C»le<lonian  engine  took  charge.  No.  90,  one  of 
the  fine  6  ft.  6  in.  coupled  bogies  designed  by  Mr.  D.  Drum- 
mond.  Some  exceedingly  smart  work  followed.  Beattock 
Summit  49}  miles,  was  passed  in  57}  minutes,  the  speed  never 
falling  below  34  miles  an  hour  up  the  long  bank  of  1  in,75. 


Carstairs,  73^  miles,  was  passed  in  80  minutes  from  Carlisle, 
and  Stirling,  117^  miles,  was  reached  in  2  hours  11  minut.'s. 
The  hilly  run  of  33  miles  thence  to  Perth  was  done  in  39^  min- 
utes. At  Perth  another  6  ft.  6  in.  bogie.  No.  66— the  first  (if 
the  class  ever  built — took  up  the  running,  and  did  the  li'^ 
miles  to  Forfar  in  33}  minutes,  finishing  with  the  57^  miles  of 
up  and  down  road  to  Aberdeen  in  65  minutes.  The  train  ar- 
rived at  Aberdeen  by  6.43,  or  17  minutes  before  time. 

Next  came  the  response  of  the  East  Coast  on  July  29,  the 
first  occasion  on  which  a  train  has  ever  been  timed  to  reach 
Edinburgh  in  7|  hours  from  London,  or  Aberdeen  in  10  hours 
35  minutes.  Once  more  considerable  excitement  prevailed  ;it 
King's  Cross  terminus,  the  engine  being  literally  mobbed  liy 
admiring  spectators,  and  railway  magnates  lieing  plentiful  a's 
blackberries  on  the  crowded  platform.  On  this  occasion  \\ik 
work  laid  out  was  far  more  severe  than  had  ever  before  been 
prescribed  for  a  Great  Northern  engine,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  load  and  the  speed.  Grantham  was  to  be  reached  in  1 
hour  56  minutes,  and  York  in  3  hours  28  minutes.  This  w;is 
not  surpassed  even  in  the  race  to  Edinburgh  in  1888,  when  llie 
loads  were  comparatively  light.  In  the  present  case  the  load 
again  numbered  11  vehicles,  weighing  179  tons,  equivalent 
practically  to  fifteen  12-ton  coaches,  or  18  of  the  coaches  whicli 
at  the  Newark  brake  trials  were  used  for  the  "  15-coach  test.  " 
The  engine  employed  was  No.  874,  one  of  Mr.  Stirling's  7  ft. 
7  in.  singles,  with  inside  cylinders  (18  X  26  in.),  and  no  bogie. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  other  engines  of  this  admirabli 
and  very  economical  class  have  18^  in.,  18}  in.  and  18^  in. 
cylinders,  so  that  this  was  one  of  those  having  smallest  trac- 
tive force.  Nevertheless  it  proved  more  than  cc^ual  to  tlic 
heavy  demand  made  upon  its  capacity.  The  two  mile  bank  of 
1  in  105  and  1  in  110  out  of  King's  Cross  and  through  the  two 
tunnels  was  ascended  without  assistance,  and  the  Potters  Bar 
summit  (13}  miles)  was  passed  in  18  minutes  43  seconds  :  Ilitcli- 
in  (32)  in  37  minutes  10  seconds  ;  Peterborough  (76i)  in  79  min 
utes  20  seconds  ;  and  Grantham  (105^)  was  reached  in  1  hour 
53  minutes  44  seconds,  a  remarkable  performance  with  so 
heavy  a  load.  Here  No.  1,003,  an  8-ft.  single,  but  not  one  of 
the  newest  and  larger  class,  came  on.  Newark  (14f  miles)  was 
passed  in  15^  minutes  from  the  fresh  start ;  Retford  (33^)  in 
34  minutes  57  seconds  ;  Doncaster  (50}  miles)  in  51  minutes  51) 
seconds  ;  the  arrival  at  York  (82}  miles)  being  in  85  minutes  51) 
seconds  from  Grantham.  The  complete  run  from  King's  Cross 
to  York  was  thus  made  in  3  hours  23  minutes  42  seconds. 

At  York  an  additional  coach  was  attached,  making  the  totiil 
load  195  tons,  with  No.  1,522,  one  of  Mr.  Worsdell's  celebrated 
7  ft.  7  in.  singles,  originally  a  compound,  but  now  I  believe 
converted  into  a  non-compound.  A  mistake  was  plainly  made 
here  in  not  taking  a  pilot,  for  time  was  steadily  lost  all  the 
way,  until  on  passing  Durham  the  loss  was  no  less  than  eight 
minutes.  Down  hill  to  Newcastle  a  minute  was  pulled  up, 
but  the  arrival  there  was  still  seven  minutes  behind  time. 
Two  engines  then  came  on,  Nos.  1,621  and  1,535 — the  one  u 
7-ft.  coupled,  the  other  a  7  ft.  7  In.  single  as  in  the  former  case 
— and  a  very  fine  run  of  8  hours  15  minutes  wpsmade  to  Edin- 
burgh (124i  miles),  but  the  complete  trip  to  Edinburgh  was 
spoiled  by  the  needless  loss  of  seven  minutes  on  the  York- 
Newcastle  length. 

A  division  was  made  at  Edinburgh,  and  No.  212,  another  of 
the  powerful  new  North  British  6  ft.  6  in.  coupled  bogies, 
built  by  Mr.  Holmes,  took  on  the  147i  tons  still  left.  Dundee 
(59i  miles)  was  reached  as  before  in  70|  minutes,  and  Aberdeen 
ticket  platform  at  6.19  km— i.e.,  in  10  hours  18  minutes  from 
London.  But  for  the  loss  of  time  above  noticed,  Edinburgh 
would  have  been  reached  in  7  hours  25  minutes,  and  Aberdeen 
in  10  hours  12  minutes. 

Lastly,  I  must  chronicle  the  most  remarkable,  though  not 
the  quickest,  performance  by  the  West  Coast  route— that  of 
July  26  and  27.  On  that  occasion  the  load  practically  equalled 
the  average  of  the  East  Coast,  consisting  of  three  eight  wheeled 
sleeping  cars,  four  ordinary  eight-wheeled  W.  C.  J.  S.  coaches, 
and  two  six-wheeled  coaches,  making  up  a  total  approximate 
weight  of  195  tons.  Only  one  engine  was  \xscA— Eiimont—a. 
Kamsbottom  "  Newton"  rebuilt  as  a  Precedent.  Necessarily 
the  time  for  the  first  hour  was  slower  than  on  the  previous  oc- 
casion, with  a  load  so  much  heavier,  but  even  so  the  10^ 
miles  uphill  from  ]>assing  Watford  to  passing  Berkhainstead 
were  run  in  10  minutes  58  seconds,  and  Tring  was  passed  in  28 
minutes  17  seconds  from  Willesden  (26i  miles),  while  Rugby 
(82^  miles)  was  passed  in  90  minutes  11  seconds  from  Euston  : 
Tamworth  (110)  in  1  hour  59i  minutes  ;  Stafford  (133i  miles) 
in  2  hours  25  minutes  44  seconds  ;  Crewe  being  reached  in  2 
hours  55  minutes  86  seconds.  At  Crewe,  the  Jlaniwieke,  as  be- 
fore, took  up  the  running,  but  assisted  this  time  by  a  pilot, 
Priticeu  Royal,  one  of  the  7  ft.  6  in.  singles  of  the  Problem 
class,  built  more  than  30  years  ago.  Warrington  was  passed 
in  26  minutes  20  seconds  (24J  miles),  but  two  slacks — one  for 
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road  repairs  and  the  other  for  signals— caused  quite  four  min- 
utes delay,  so  Preston  was  not  passed  until  58  minutes  from 
Crewe.  The  distance  of  58i  miks  from  Preston  to  Shap  sum- 
niit  was  run  in  71  minutes  49  seconds,  and  a  very  steady  de- 
gcL-nt  of  the  subsequent  down  gradient  brought  the  train  to 
Carlisle  in  30  minutes  34  seconds  more,  the  arrival  being  at 
1.41.24,  or  2  hours  40  minutes  13  seconds  from  Crewe. 

Two  Caledonian  engines,  Nos.  91  and  78,  both  6  ft.  6  in. 
coupled  Drummond  bogies,  now  assumed  the  lead,  and  a  very 
striking  piece  of  locomotive  work  succeeded.  The  run  of  117} 
miles  without  stop  to  Stirling  was  accomplished  in  2  hours  4 
minutes  59  seconds  ;  Lockerbie  (2.5}  miles)  was  passed  in  27 
minutes  27  seconds  ;  Deattock  (39}),  in  40  minutes  26  seconds  ; 
lleattock  Summit  (49f),  in  55  minutes  56  seconds— the  lowest 
s|)eed  up  the  incline  of  1  in  75  being  33  miles  an  hour — and 
Carstairs  (73^)  in  77  minutes  17  seconds.  At  Stirling  the  pilot 
was  dropped,  and  the  distance  thence  to  Perth  (33  miles)  occu- 
pied 40  minutes  55  seconds.  No.  70  nest  came  on,  and  ran 
that  heavy  load  to  Forfar  (32^  miles)  in  37  minutes  16  seconds, 
in  spite  of  rain  and  stormy  cross  winds  ;  also  Forfar  to  Aber- 
ileen  (57i)  in  63f  minutes  against  like  disadvantages.  The 
train  arrived  at  Aberdeen  ticket  platform  at  6.26,  having  made 
the  journey  of  540  miles  from  Euston  in  10  hours  26  mmutes. 
( >f  this  distance  a  pilot  was  used  for  only  258  miles,  the  other 
282  miles  being  accomplished  with  one  engine  on  a  load  of  195 
tons— a  very  noteworthy  record. 

It  will  prolmbly  be  asked  what  maximum  speeds  were  found 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  thi»-  remarkable  work.  My 
answer  is  that  in  no  case  was  any  higher  velocity  attained  than 
I  have  noted  times  without  number  by  the  ordinary  express 
trains  on  the  respective  lines,  nor  were  my  previous  recorded 
maxima  eillier  attained  or  closely  approached.  The  East 
Coast  once  touched  80  miles  an  hour,  the  West  Coast  78  ;  but 
Hs  a  rule  the  running  speed  was  somewhere  about  60  miles  an 
hour,  very  evenly  mamtained,  and  rarely  exceeded  70  to  72 
miles  an  hour  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  The  fea- 
ture of  the  race,  as  in  that  of  1888,  has  been  llie  maintenance 
of  high  velocities  for  long  distances  and  upliill.  When  the 
loads  and  conditions  are  compared  with  those  of  the  race  of 
1S88.  it  will  be  recognized  that  the  locomotive  work  of  the 
present  season  has  l)een  enormously  superior.  On  that  occa- 
sion very  light  "  specials"  were  run  at  average  and  maximum 
speeds  which  have  often  been  equalled  by  heavier  ordinary 
expresses  over  particular  lengths  of  the  lines,  whereas  in  this 
case  it  is  the  ordinary  heavy  expresses  that  have  achieved  such 
splendid  results. 

As  to  the  question  of  safety  of  travelling,  I  may  observe  that 
only  (hose  who  are  ignorant  of  the  conditions  mvolved  have 
any  doubt  on  that  point.  All  who  understand  what  is  essen- 
tial to  safety  and  what  is  actually  done  recognize  that  to  raise 
such  a  doubt  at  all  is  absurd.  If,  then,  "  racing"  expresses 
are  unsafe,  so  is  every  decent  train  that  runs,  indeed,  more  so, 
for  in  this  case  special  precautions  are  taken  to  keep  the  road 
clear  so  as  to  avoid  even  the  slightest  delay. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  ease  in  running,  my  experience 
is  that  witii  these  trains — on  both  routes — as  in  former  instances 
of  fast  work,  the  steadiest  running  is  at  the  highest  velocities. 
In  one  case  some  slight  oscillation  was  set  up  at  53  miles  an 
hour,  and  reached  its  maximum  at  57  to  58.  When  the  speed 
reached  60  the  oscillation  decreased,  and  at  65  miles  an  hour  it 
had  ceased  altogether.  At  70  to  75  miles  an  hour  the  steadi- 
ness was  absolute.  At  the  same  time  the  superiority  of 
"  bogie"  coaches  to  six-wheeled  stock  has  been  made  very  ap- 
parent, and  the  lesson  will  doubtless  bear  fruit. 

As  to  the  engines,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  6  ft.  6  in. 
coupled  type  performed  the  entire  work  on  the  West  Coast — 
except  as  regarded  occasional  pilot  assistance — while  7  ft.  7  in. 
or  8  ft.  1  in.  singles  did  that  of  the  East  Coast  as  far  as  Eklin- 
burgh,  with  the  aid  of  7  ft.  coupled  pilots  over  the  last  stage, 
0  ft.  6  in.  coupled  engines  then  continuing  the  journey  to 
Aberdeen.  Once  more  is  noticeable  the  remarkable  uniformity 
of  excellence  in  the  actual  work  of  widely  differing  Briti^ 
locomotive  types. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  that  several  "  record"  trips 
with  light  loads  were  made  on  the  West  Coast  route  with  five 
coaches.  Aberdeen  was  reached  on  three  successive  days  at 
6.14.  6.5  and  5.59  a.k.  by  the  trains  which  left  Euston  at  8 
P.M.— that  is  to  say,  in  10  hours  14  minutes,  10  hours  5  min- 
utes and  9  hours  59  minutes  respectively.  These  are  brilliant 
achievements,  though,  of  course,  as  specimens  of  locomotive 
woik  they  bear  no  comparison  with  that  accomplished  with 
heavy  loads,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  notes. 

That  it  is  quite  feasible  to  run  with  a  Hght  load  from  Euston 
to  Carlisle  at  the  average  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour  has  already 
been  demonstrated,  probably  the  remainder  of  the  journey 
could  be  completed  at  a  like  rate.  The  E^t  Coast  train,  were 
it  equally  U^Ut,  could  assuredly  go  to  Edinburgh  at  the  same 


speed.  But  I  doubt  the  feasibleness  of  any  material  accelera- 
tion north  of  Edinburgh  under  existing  conditions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  this  curious  rivalry,  no  one 
will  deny  that  the  achievements  of  the  competing  lines  constitute 
a  fresh  and  brilliant  epoch  in  railway  history. — The  Engineer. 

Since  the  above  letter  was  published  in  the  Engineer  a  dis- 
patch from  London  announces  that  a  West  Coast  train,  which 
left  Euston  Station  at  8  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  August  20, 
arrived  at  Aberdeen  at  4.58  the  following  morning,  making  a 
running  time  of  538  minutes,  which  is,  we  Ijelieve,  the  shortest 
time  on  record  for  a  long  run.  Tiiis  is  a  fraction  over  60  miles 
an  hour  for  the  whole  distance,  including  stops,  so  that  when 
the  delays  for  slowing  down,  station  stops  anil  changing  en- 
gines are  made  it  will  undoubtedly  be  found  that  the  actual 
speed  attained  will  be  close  upon  80  miles  an  hour,  if  these  fig- 
ures are  not  actually  exceeded.  Heretofore  the  Empire  State 
Express  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad 
has  been  the  fastest  long-distance  train  in  the  world.  Its  run- 
ning time  from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  a  distance  of  440  miles, 
is  scheduled  at  520  minutes,  of  which  the  time-table  shows  a 
loss  of  seven  minutes,  three  at  Albany  and  four  at  Rochester, 
with  additional  stops  at  Utica  and  Syracuse.  Making  no  allow- 
ance for  stops,  the  average  running  time  is  50.77  miles  an 
hour.  If  such  an  allowance  is  made  the  average  running  speed 
is  raised  to  52.36  miles  an  hour.  In  making  this  comparison  be- 
tween the  American  and  the  English  train,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  the  time  of  the  Empire  State  Express  is  one  that  is  made 
day  in  and  day  out  for  the  whole  year,  irrespective  of  the 
weather,  the  condition  of  the  rails  and  other  variables  that  may 
tend  to  retard  the  speed  of  a  fast  train.  If  the  West  Coast 
Line  puts  on  a  regular  train  to  do  this  work  throughout  the 
whole  year  and  then  maintains  its  schedule  with  the  train  on 
time,  it  will  be  an  achievement  of  no  mean  magnitude.  In  the 
interests  of  possible  locomotive  work,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  will  be  done,  and  that  the  rival  roads  will  not  be  tired  out 
with  their  efforts— as  they  apparently  were  in  1888 — and  be 
content  to  show  what  they  can  do  at  a  spurt,  and  then  tacitly 
acknowledge  that  they  do  not  care  to  put  forth  the  effort  to 
maintain  the  pace.  But.  weather  conditions  excepted,  there 
seems  to  be  no  goo<1  reason  why,  if  the  engines  are  maintained  in 
perfect  working  order,  what  has  been  done  on  these  racing  runs 
cannot  be  kept  up  as  a  part  of  the  regular  working  of  the  road. 


LOCOMOTIVE  PISTON  RODS. 


The  designer  starts  with  a  3-in.  rod  (7  sq.  in.,  say,  sectional 
area),  and  then  thinks  he  must,  by  hook  or  crook,  get  bis  7  sq. 
in.  net  section  through  the  cotter-hole  as  well — i.e.,  he  thinks 
that  nothing  less  is  strong  enough,  whereas  if  we  were  to  take 
any  engine  at  random  and  find  the  body  of  rod  had  7  sq.  in. 
and  the  cone  5^,  instead  of  worrying  ourselves  about  the 
latter  not  being  strong  enough,  we  could  safely  reduce  the 
former  down  to  5^,  provided  we  retained  the  same  moment  of 
inertia  by  making  it  hollow  ;  in  fact,  if  the  engine  could  sud- 
denly be  converted  into  a  single-acting  (tensional)  engine,  we 
might  at  once  put  in  a  solid  rod  of  5i  sq.  in.  section.  There 
certainly  seems  something  very  truislic  about  this  ;  but  con- 
sider an  average  man  getting  out  a  new  motion  ;  say  8-in.  rods 
have  always  been  used,  but  with  solid  crosshcads,  and  that 
now  it  be  proposetl  to  put  on  loose  cottered  ones  ;  starting  them 
with  a  3-in.  rod,  he  proceeds  straightway  to  make  his  coned 
end  of  the  same  section  as  the  rod  itself,  a  bit  of  superficial  rea- 
soning resulting  from  having  confined  his  attention  merely  to 
the  question  of  strength;  assuming  then  this  desire  on  his  part 
for  equal  strength,  he  has  forgotten  (1)  that  the  rod  may  be 
ultimately  turned  down  to  2}  in.  before  scrapping  ;  he  tlnis  as- 
sumes a  rod  20  per  cent,  stronger  than  in  reality  (and,  although 
irrelevant  to  this  argument,  30  per  cent,  stronger  against 
buckling),  for  this  2}  in.  i*  tlie  virtual  size  of  the  rod  ;  (2)  that 
the  rod,  liieing  a  hinged  strut,  requires  to  be  stronger  in  the 
body  than  in  the  cone  ;  for  if  the  latter  is  well  fitted  up,  it  is 
only  subject  to  direct  stress,  and  therefore  is  stronger  pri>por- 
tionally  than  the  body,  as  the  stress  is  not  distributed  uni- 
formly over  the  latter's  section,  owing  to  flexure.  What  I  am 
driving  at  is  tliis  :  He  wants  to  get  his  coned  part  strong 
enough  for  the  job,  and  to  that  end  makes  it  equal  to  the  3-in. 
section,  whereas,  for  the  two  reasons  above,  he  should  not  take 
3  in.  as  his  basis. 

As  far  as  strength  goes,  it  is  absurd  to  worry  about  making 
the  coned  end  equal  to  the  body,  especially  the  original  size  m 
the  latter.  Giren  a  certain  diameter  of  rod  as  suitable  for  a 
given  engine,  we  can  safely  turn  the  end  down  for  the  required 
cone,  and  rest  assured  that  it  is  per  se  quite  strong  enough  for 
its  work.  But  the  mischief  (theoretically,  at  least)  occurs 
directly  we  couple  it  on  to  a  stronger  section  than  itself,  be- 
caiue  all  the  atretcii  will  oome  on  theweaker  one ;  it  is  not 
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likely  that  a  "in.  section  is  );oing  to  <lo  much  stretching  when 
there  is  n  .Vin.  one  convenienliy  contiguous. 

t»f  course  thi»  is  the  real  point  to  be  liorne  in  mind,  and  the 
designer  of  u  swelled  end,  who  put  this  forward,  would  be 
showing  just  cause  ;  but  I  fancy  il  is  generally  lost  sight  of  ; 
In  fact,  they  consider  the  matter  of  strength  and  ignore  that  of 
elasticity  ;  in  a  word,  if  I  xtn-e  to  enlarge  an  end  it  would  not 
be  that  I  wanted  to  make  the  end  iis  strong  as  the  body,  but 
that  I  did  not  want  the  body  to  Ih'  gtrongir  than  the  end  ;  there 
is  a  distinction  here  with  a  dilTerence. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  very  elementary  fact  that  it  is  desirable  to 
retain  a  uniform  section  througliout,  so  as  to  distribute  the 
"  stretch"  equally  all  through.  And  this  would  lead  us  to 
entertain  the  idea  that  it  would  l>e  of  advantage  to  elongate 
the  cotter  hole— tliat  is,  give  it  1  in.  or  Ij  in.  "  draw"  instead 
of  the  usual  i  in.  :  it  would  undoubtedly  l)e  all  the  1)etter  for 
it ;  the  only  objection  that  I  can  see  is  that  we  should  not  get 
80  tight  a  conical  tit,  a.s  the  sides  of  tlie  cone  would  yield.  As 
to  elongating  the  hole,  I  merely  mention  it  for  what  it  is 
worth  ;  but  if  I  ever  itere  troubled  with  ro<lend  failures,  I 
should  look  first  to  the  material  and  workmanship,  and  thcii, 
rather  than  enlarge  the  end,  should  try  the  el!l(;acy  of  length- 
ening the  colter-iiole,  bringing  it  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  cross- 
head. 

The  I)e8t  way  would  be  to  drill  out  the  piece  next  to  the 
crosshead  first,  giving  it  about  ,V  in.  taper  ;  plug  up  fairly 
tight  (riveting  over  slightly  on  bottom  side),  and  then  traverse 
out  the  cotter-hole.  \Ve  should  then,  when  fitting  in,  get  a 
solid  resistance  to  the  compressive  reaction  of  the  crosshead, 
and  at  the  same  time  get  a  longer  reduce<l  section  to  take  up 
the  stretch  ;  at  any  rate,  I  should  be  inclined  to  do  something 
of  this  kind  Ix'fore  falling  back  on  the  good  old  time-honored 
"If  it  breaks,  make  it  bigger"  doctrine,  which.  I  fancy,  has 
done  yeoman  service  in  its  time.  The  extra  shilling  or  two 
cost  would  be  well  laid  out,  I  think.  I  liavc  often  wondered 
to  what  extent  the  expression  "  interchangcability  of  parts"  is 
taken  literally  ;  I  Ixilieve  a  goo<l  many  non  practical  engineers 
do  accept  it  as  Iwing  literally  true.  Well,  no  fitter,  I  should 
think,  wouhl  dream  of  taking  a  little  or  big  end  bra.ss,  or  an 
axle  brass,  out  of  one  engine,  and  putting  up  in  a  sister  one 
without  a  preliminary  try  on  ;  much  less,  indeed,  should  he 
think  of  changing  a  cro-sshead  cotter  without  trial  ;  and  if  he 
does  try  over  the  cotter,  il  is  no  use  smashing  it  down  for  all 
he  is  worth,  and  then  drawing  and  serenely  examining  it,  al- 
though it  will  be  lucky  to  get  even  this  attention  ;  the  proper 
thing  is  to  enier3'-paper  the  edges  and  knock  in  lightly,  just 
enough  to  mark  it ;  if  it  shows  a  fit  all  through,  you  may  then 
bang  it  down  with  a  light  heart. 

If  the  cotter  were  j'^  in.  out  in  its  length  (that  is,  if,  instead 
of  a  taper  of  \  in.,  it  has  \  in.  ±  ^'j  in.),  it  might  make  a  tit 
for  itself  with  a  lot  of  ]x;rsuasioD — that  is,  plenty  of  driving 
down,  but  it  will  ht  at  the  expense  of  thefibresof  the  rod-en(l, 
top  or  bottom  as  may  be  ;  but  if,  when  allowed  to  go,  there  is 
still  a  space  of  „>^  in.,  say,  at  the  bottom  end  ;  then  it  will  work 
in  the  hole,  and  that  ^^  in.  will  very  soon  take  unto  itself  an- 
other ,\  in.,  and  the  last  stale  of  that  cutter  will  be  worse  than 
the  first ;  in  short,  you  will  find  the  edge  of  the  bottom  half 
grooved,  and  pretty  well  intact  on  the  top  half  where  there  has 
uot  been  t\w.  fore-and-aft  knock  in  the  hole.  In  anticipation 
of  certain  probable  criticisms,  I  may  ask  of  what  use  are  de- 
signs unless  pro])erly  carried  out— that  is,  fitted  up  properly  ? 
It  is  one  thing,  sir,  and  so  easy,  too,  to  show  on  paper  a  cotter 
having  a  mathematical  fit  in  the  hole,  and  quite  another  thing 
to  attain  it.  8o  you  see  that,  after  all,  success  does  ultimately 
rest  with  the  workman.  Vou  may  say  tliat  minute  instruc- 
tions of  this  nature  are  not  expected  to  be  shown  on  a  draw- 
ing ;  that  a  draftsman  is  not  supposed  to  tell  a  fitter  his  busi- 
ness ;  no,  and  for  a  very  good  reason,  too,  generally  speaking. 
I  often  call  to  mind  what  a  ]>upil  once  remarked  to  me  when 
together  in  the  shops.  The  question  arose  as  to  whether  it 
was  desirable,  or  necessary,  for  the  heavily  premiumed  ones 
to  attain  any  greater  degree  of  manipulative  skill  at  the  vise. 
Ue  argued  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  be  able  to  do 
■  a  job,  but  only  to  know  how  it  was  done.  Well,  it  does  not 
taKc  workmen  long  to  know  their  man.  To  go  back  a  bit,  I 
think  with  a  detail  like  this  (i.e.,  a  piston-rod),  whicli  is  a 
rather  fruitful  .source  of  failure,  one  uknnot  take  too  great 
pains.  It  is  one  thing  to  fit  a  bi ass  iu  an  axle-box,  and  another 
to  cotter  up  a  cro.sshead.  This  is,  therefore,  a  detail  that  shed 
fitters  ought  to  receive  a  gentle  reminder  to  be  careful  with. 
We  know  that  a  good  many  of  their  jolis  are  done  in  a  rush  ; 
anybo<ly  who  has  l)een  on  the  repairs  bench  (on  connecting- 
rods,  say),  knows  that  a  lot  of  his  work  is  due  to  shed-filt'ng. 

I  was  once  looking  at  an  engine  in  a  certain  station,  and 
noticed  that  the  crosshead  cotters  had  ^-in.  draw  ;  the  hole  in 
the  top  of  the  crosshead  was  al)out  2^  in.  long,  and  the  cotter 
only  2  iu.     Well,  it  was  very  certain  she  had  uot  been  designed 


like  that ;  ^^  in.  would  be  ample.  Either  the  crosshead  or  the 
ro<l  had  been  changed,  and  I  should  have  concluded  that  tin- 
rod  end  liad  proved  too  big  for  the  hole,  and  so  only  able  to 
lake  the  2-in.  c-otter  ;  but  as  I  could  not  see  any  slioulder  stand- 
ing out  from  tlie  crosshead,  I  knew  that  the  end  had  gone  right 
up,  and  it  Wiis  therefore  the  cotter-hole  that  had  been  set  back 
too  far  from  the  end  of  the  rod,  so  that  the  original  size  cotlir 
would  not  enter.  There  was,  of  course,  the  chance  that  tLf 
rod  and  cotter  were  right  and  the  crosshead  at  fault,  so  I  made 
it  a  point  to  look  out  for  others  of  the  same  class,  and  I  found 
their  cotters  were  about  2^  in.  wide,  so  those  I  first  saw  wen- 
about  20  iKT  cent,  below  their  proper  strength.  As  a  matter 
of  detail,  it  was  not  at  all  likely  to  be  the  crosshead  that  was 
wrong,  liecausc  we  can  very  safely  assume  that  if  it  vere  so,  it 
was  not  the  original  one  off  any  of  the  same  class,  but  a  re- 
newal, and  crossheads  do  not  fail  so  as  to  require  re]>lacing 
crfry  day  ;  whereas  it  is  a  very  common  event  to  put  new  ends 
on  rods,  when  they  are  iron  at  least ;  and  I  can  quite  imagine 
instruction  being  thoughtlessly  given  to  set  the  cotter  hole 
back  a  bit  from  the  end,  so  as  to  leave  more  metal  there — that 
is,  supposing  this  to  have  been  the  jwint  of  failure.  I  wa.s 
once  told  of  an  ofWcial,  drawing  his  $3,00()  a  year,  who  gave 
orders  to  put  a  blast  pijie  in  a  certain  eugine  4i  in.  full ;  if  he 
would  do  that,  he  would  do  the  other. 

As  to  the  cotters  alluded  to  above,  you  may  or  may  not  ex 
])ect  to  get  scientific  engineers  for  $1.50  a  day,  although,  of 
course,  there  was  absolutely  no  excuse  whatever  in  this  case, 
for,  leaving  the  crosshead  out  of  the  question,  the  fitter  couhl 
have  seen  that  the  cotter  did  not  tally  with  the  rod.  But  this 
eugine  remained  like  it  for  some  months  to  my  knowledge,  and 
so  people  who  were  drawing  one  or  two  $1.50  daily  from  a 
grateful  company  had  had  time  to  see  it. 

It  did  not  fail  then  ?  Oh,  no  ;  not  as  far  as  I  know.  But 
that  is  no  argument  ;  I  dare  say  we  might  go  round  to  a  good 
many  bridges  and  other  structures  to-morrow  and  abstract  half 
the  metal  (or  I  had  better  say  half  the  strength),  and  still  they 
would  stand  and  do  their  work,  too  ;  but  it  is  uumdly  thought 
advisable  to  make  such  things  400  or  500  per  cent,  stronger 
than  the  bare  failing  strength.  I  have  known,  though,  of  a 
brass  gear  (of  all  things)  working  uj>  to  a  stress  of  14  tons  per 
square  inch  :  that  was  only  the  static  load,  either  ;  considering 
that  there  was  no  compensating  gear,  and  the  sometimes  sud- 
den application  of  full  pressure,  Ido  not  fancy  there  was  much 
margin  of  safetv  tliere.    I  expect  il  was  got  out  "  by  the  eye  " 

Tail  Rmis  — f  am  in  favor  of  these  caudal  appendages,  but 
obje<-t  to  their  weight.  It  certainly  seems  extraordinary  that 
makers  should  put  in  solid  ones  if  they  are  alive  to  the  im]K)r- 
tance  of  light  reciprocating  parts.  "  Novoye  Vremya"  said 
he  had  tried  tubular  ones,  but  had  had  trouble  with  them.  We 
could  see  what  section  we  required,  and  addon,  say,  ("j  in.  to 
the  diameter,  to  allow  for  truing  up  ;  tubes  can  be  gol  thick- 
ened at  the  ends  either  inside  or  out ;  and  we  should  use  a  fine 
Ihread.  The  tul»e  could  be  either  pinned  on,  or  sweated,  or 
both.  Or  you  could  leave  the  rod  end  long  (about  the  same 
length  as  shown  screwed)  and  weld  the  tube  on  ;  this  answers 
all  right  for  some  of  Joy  s  valve  gear  rods  ;  and  Stroudley  did 
it  with  his  pump  rams  ;  and  they  had  severe  axial  stress  to  put 
up  with  which  these  tail-ro<ls  would  not  be  subject  to.  Tak- 
ing a  piston  head,  rings,  and  nut  with  the  literal  weight  of  160 
lbs.,  and  finding  the  maximum  iK-ndiog  moment,  allowing  for 
partial  weight  of  piston  and  tail-rods,  and  regarding  them  as 
onl}'  "supported,"  I  find  that  an  iron  tube  2J  in.  external 
diameter  and  i  in.  thick  would  do  ;  siiy  2^  in.  external  to 
l>egin  with  ;  that  allows  J  in.  a  side  for  turning  down  ;  an 
amount  that  would  see  out  the  lifetime  of  a  good  many  engines 
one  could  mention  ;  and,  as  far  as  calculations  go,  the  deflec- 
tion would  be  insignificant.  Taking  the  tail  rod  as  32  in. 
long,  and  allowing  for  the  solid  part  common  to  both  designs, 
the  weights  would  be  roughly  15  lbs.  and  40  lbs.— a  saving  of 
62^  per  cent,  in  the  weight.  The  pin  should  \ie  well  up  to 
the  back  end  of  the  tul)e  ;  it  is  as  well  to  keep  it  away  from 
the  packing,  with  an  eye  to  future  fitting,  in  case  it  is  ever 
unshipped. 

The  small  side  of  the  pin-hole  can  be  countersunk  nearly  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  tube  (about  one-eighth  larger  at  the 
mouth)  and  riveted  over  ;  the  pin  will  then  hold,  however  the 
rod  be  turned  down.  I  have  set  the  pin  horizontal,  affecting 
the  strength  least  in  that  position;  as  to  the  piston  nut  pin,  it 
does  not  matter  how  that  is  put,  though  they  are  usually  all 
made  to  stand  one  way,  for  sake  of  ajjpearance.  Talking  of 
appearance,  some  people  set  their  crosshead  cotters  with  the 
front  edge  at  tight  angles  to  the  axis  of  rod  ;  others  set  the 
back  edge  so  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  in  it,  whichever 
you  do  ;  and  it  most  decidedly  looks  better  to  set  the  colter 
itself  square  with  the  rod.  In  favor  of  putting  the  front  edge 
square  you  could  certainly  argue  that  it  gives  same  resistance 
of  Crosshead  top  and  bottom  in  front  of  the  cotter  ;  it  most  cer- 
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l;iiuly  looks  better  than  when  set  the  other  way,  which  gives 
the  maximum  difference  in  this  respect— that  is,  with  cotter  of 
1  in  16  taper,  and  6  in.  diameter  of  crosshead,  we  should  have, 
>.iy.  If  in.  in  front  of  cotter  and  1}  in  at  back.  As  I  have  it, 
rli'ere  is  half  this  difference.  What  is  in  their  minds  is  some 
ilea,  I  suppose,  of  extra  security  against  the  cotter  working 
li:i(-k — that  is,  when  ttie  split  cotter  hole  is  knocked  right 
through.  One  thing  is  very  certain— you  ought  to  have  a 
small  taper  on  the  cotter,  as  it  will  sojn  knock  through  and 
lose  the  support  of  the  split  cotter ;  and  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  smaller  the  taper  the  sooner  the  (totter  ^eill  knock 
through  ;  they  might  have  a  double  row  of  split-pin  holes  1  in. 
iipart  horizontally,  set  hit-and-miss,  say,  1  in.  or  more  up  the 
rotter,  if  they  prefer  this  to'a  long  split  cotter  hole  ,  atany|rate, 
you  ought  to  obviate  any  likelihood  of  the  main  colter  being 
iible  to  slack  back  when  knocked  through  ^  in.  or  more,  al- 
though I  have  seen  the  split  cotter  Ihrouga  a  clear  1  in.  many 
a  time.  But  the  main  cotter  had  only  1  in  96  taper  on  each 
>tde,  so  it  was  pretty  secure,  and  things  arc  all  right  while  they 
•'/%  all  right.  But  no  one  would  like  to  let  a  connecting-rod 
cotter  go  without  its  set  screws,  which  are  really  the  sheet 
unchor  (for  all  the  good  split  ])in8  and  colters  are  for  such  ])ur- 
poses,  they  might  as  well  be  left  out).  Wliy,  then,  run  the 
risk  of  the  crosshead  cotter  being  in  same  condition  » 

Thru*t  of  Piston  Opening  Crosshead.— This  could  easily  be 
experimented  upon.  Cotter  up  a  rod  and  apply  a  20-ton  thrust 
and  see  how  much  the  rod  moves  up  into  the  crosshead,  either 
by  direct  measurement  or  by  observalion  of  the  cotter.  A 
very  slight  inward  movement  of  the  rod  would  be  apparent  to 
the  man  who  had  cottered  it  up,  either  by  the  way  he  could 
drive  the  cotter  a  bit  more,  or  else  draw  it  out.  Tins  gauging, 
however,  is  not  quantitative,  and  perhaps  would  not  te  accept- 
ed as  proof.  But  we  could  cotter  up  and  then  hang  a  few 
hundred  weights  on  to  the  cotter,  and  then  apply  the  thrust  : 
if  we  had,  say,  a  1  in  25  cotter,  a  movement  of  jj^  in.  would 
drop  the  cotter  \  in.  If  the  pressure  were  put  on  quietly  and 
iill  jerks  obviated,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  crosshead 
having  fairly  yielded.  However,  as  1  said  before,  one  can 
easily  satisfy  himself  in  any  specific  case  (of  actual  working) 
by  drawing  the  cotter  and  examining  the  edges. 

Voice  Spindle  Sockets. — There  ought  to  be  a  taper  pin  hole 
at  back  end  of  socket,  for  the  purpose  of  starting  the  spindle 
when  disconnecting  ;  the  pin  would  be  about  i  in.  and  ,\  in.; 
it  is  very  seldom  adopted,  but  it  ought  to  be  :  if  it  is  not  there, 
the  socket  will  have  to  suffer. 

In  connection  with  drawing  out  the  ro<l,  there  is  one  point 
that  might  advantageoitsly  be  looked  after  ;  when  turning  up 
an  old  rod,  I  should  ease  the  end  a  bit  where  it  does  not  tnter 
the  pacKing;  the  parallel  part  I  mean;  the  turner  could  easily' 
note  the  length  of  the  unworn  part  and  give  it  a  good  easing, 
the  last  thing  ;  the  shed  men  would  hold  his  name  blessed 
when  next  lading  it  down,  espMicially  if  much  worn  and  with 
some  metallic  packings.  I  have  seen  valuable  hours  wasted 
getting  out  valve  spindles  that  had  worn  a  lot ;  of  course  they 
had  b^n  turned  up  scrupulously  parallel  all  along,  and  being 
from  -^  in.  to  ^^  in.  bigger  than  the  middle  of  the  rod  (through 
wear),  wanted  a  lot  of  drawing.  T^is  is  such  an  easy  thing  to 
rectify,  and  yet  it  is  sure  to  be  scoffed  at. 

I  must  own  that  I  should  be  very  careful  altout  giving 
orders  for  this,  if  using  screwed  ends,  because  I  sliould  most 
decidedly  have  them  bear  on  a  shoulder,  as  in  Vaucluin's ; 
well,  toward  the  end  of  a  rod's  career  there  would  not  be  much 
bearing  surface  on  this  shoulder,  and  a  turner  might  take  t<u> 
much  off  the  end  of  the  rod  ;  the  only  thing  would  be  to  limit 
him,  say,  to  never  getting  below  a  bare  ^'j  in.  of  shoulder. 
With  cottered  ends  you  c  n  leave  him  alone,  he  cannot  do  any 
harm  (at  least  he  must  not  encroach  on  the  conioil  fit),  ami  if 
there  is  a  shoulder — well,  all  I  can  say  is,  it  ought  not  to  have 
»  bearing  on  the  crosshead. 

Turning  Down  Rods  for  Wear. — I  gave  J  in.  a  side  as  a 
maximum,  a  very  liberal  allowance  too ;  an  amount  that 
would,  with  average  rate  of  wear,  last  out  most  engines.  As 
to  prolonging  the  cone  into  the  rod,  I  would  suggest  tliis  for 
renewals  of  existing  engines  where  they  admit  of  it ;  in  getting 
out  a  new  one,  I  should  grudge  any  more  clearance  than  actu- 
ally necessary,  say  +  in.  between  the  face  of  the  crosshead  ami 
the  ends  of  the  gland  studs  ;  any  more  than  this  is  only  un- 
duly robbing  the  connecting  rod.  It  is  a  question,  though,  if 
it  would  not  be  worth  while  in  the  case  of  solid  crossheads  or 
enlarged  ends  (especially  when  the  latter  accompany  nmw 
arrangements  of  metallic  packing)  to  make  this  clearance  suHi- 
cleat  to  enable  you  to  get  at  the  rings  without  unshipping  the 
piston,  in  the  former  case,  or  drawing  the  rod  througli  in  the 
latter. 

Material  for  Rods. — I  am  not  particularTy  in  love  with  verj' 
high  steels  for  this  purpose,  for,  with  end  failures,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  electrical  welding  plant,  the  rods  would  be  scrapped. 


I  know  of  one  line  that  uses  about  32-ton  steel  for  their  piston- 
rods  :  the}'  have  a  solid  cros>!heiid  (a  forked  end,  that  is),  and 
are  therefore  expensive  rods,  yet  they  are  always  thrown  away 
for  defective  ends.  Any  good  smith  would  undertake  to  shut 
an  end  on  such  a  rod  and  answer  for  it.  It  has  often  seemed 
to  me  that  iron  rods  wear  as  well,  if  not  l)etter,  than  steel  ones. 
We  might  use  cold  rolled  iron  and  get  a  few  tons  extra  strength, 
but  we  should  lose  it  the  first  time  we  put  the  rod  in  the  fire. 

Screwed  Erals.—"  Novoye  Vremya"  talks  of  these  breaking 
short  off.  I  have  known  scores  have  the  nuts  stripped  right 
off,  but  not  the  rods  break.  These  averaged  32-ton  steel,  and 
the  screwed  ends  were  V-thread,  seven  per  inch.  3  in.  in  diam- 
eter over  all  and  3  in.  long  ;  the  body  of  the  rod  was  2}  in., 
thus  securing,  I  suppose,  what  he  wishes  :  on  the  other  hand, 
all  Webb's  are  much  smaller  tlian  the  body  of  rod,  as  are  also 
Vauclain's,  and  I  never  saw  one  fail.  This  striving  after  a 
hard-and-fast  uniformitv  of  sectional  area  is  all  very  well  in  its 
way,  but,  like  many  other  things,  you  can  overdo  it.  (I  need 
scarcely  say  that  it  is  the  correct  thing.)  However,  if  I  were 
designing  a  crosshead  like  Webb's,  I  should  most  certainly  not 
entail  tlie  disadvantages  of  a  swelled  end,  to  gain  what  your 
correspondent  desires  ;  I  should  keep  the  roid  flush  right  along, 
so  as  to  draw  out  without  interfering  with  the  packing  and 
avoid  split  glands  and  bushes  ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  should 
most  certainly  put  a  shoulder  on  the  rod  to  bear  upon  the  cross- 
head. 

I  may  as  well  sum  up  the  points  I  have  insisted  on  in  this 
letter  ;   (1)  and  (2)  apply  to  cottered  ends  only  : 

1.  Insure  contact  between  the  end  of  the  rod  and  the  inside 
of  the  cros.shead  at  the  back  end,  and  see  that  it  bears,  if  any- 
thing, on  the  outside  of  the  annulus,  as  there  the  crosshead  is 
stiffest. 

2.  Where  there  is  a  shoulder  on  tlie  rod,  keep  it  ojfthe  face 
of  crosshead.  It  is  a  question,  though,  if  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  in  the  case  of  solid  crossheads  or  enlarged  ends 
(especially  when  the  latter  accompany  some  arrangements  of 
metallic  packing)  to  make  this  clearance  sufticient  to  enable 
you  to  get  at  tne  rings  without  unshipping  the  piston  in  the 
former  case  or  drawing  the  rod  through  in  the  latter. 

3.  With  a  rod  that  passes  through  the  crosshead  and  takes 
a  nut  at  the  far  side,  by  all  meinis  have  a  shoulder  to  bear  on 
the  crosshead  ;  this  shoulder  to  have  quite  i  in.  radius. 

4.  Insure  a  good  job  to  begin  with,  especially  with  a  cot- 
tered end,  and  try  and  have  due  care  exercisecf  in  the  shed 
when  changing  crossheads  or  rods,  to  see  that  the  conical  tit  is 
all  right,  and  that  the  cotter  is  a  correct  (not  merely  light)  fit. 

5.  In  the  case  of  all  pistons,  see  that  there  is  a  collar  on  the 
rod  to  lienr  up  on  the  piston  head.  Where  the  heads  are  never 
taken  off,  secure  by  a  pin.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
making  a  huge  hole  right  through  nut  and  rod.  If  the  head 
has  to  be  removed  for  piston  examining,  or  when  discon- 
necting (as  in  Stroudley's  rods),  put  a  pin  at  the  back  of  the 
nut,  and  give  it  about  A  in.  draw  in  the  hole,  so  as  always  to 
keep  it  up  to  the  nut,  for  although  the  piston  may  not  move 
up  further  every  time,  which  it  trill  not  do  if  the  rod  has  a 
collar,  still  the  nut  will  go  round  a  bit  further,  and  if  the  hole 
is  through  the  nut  it  is  a  nuisance. 

(liven  good  material  and  the  oliservance  of  these  points.  I 
think  rod  failures  ought  to  become  in  future  conspicuous  by 
their  abseuce.— Engineeri ng. 


NOTES. 


Bicycles  are  said  to  liave  seriously  affected  the  sale  of  pianos 
in  England.  The  reason  given  is  that  when  a  girl  is  asked  to 
choose  between  the  two  for  a  present,  she  invariably  selects 
the  wheel. 

The  Los  Angeles  Electric  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
use"  Stevedore"  transmission  rope  for  their  drive,  and  have 
recently  ordered  3,000  ft.  for  this  purpose  from  the  C.  W.  Hunt 
Company,  New  York  City,  who  are  the  sole  manufacturers. 

The  Gould  Coupler  Company  report  that  the  recent  fire  in 
their  works  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  at  the  forge  plant,  and  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  coupler  works.  They  are 
now  turning  out  between  500  and  600  couplers  a  day,  and  can 
ship  all  orders  promptly'.  The  forge  plant  will  be  running 
again  about  October  1. 

Lubricating  Pulley  Block— At  some  service  tests  of  hoist- 
ing recently  made  I)}'  liobert  Grimshaw  and  Lieutenant  John  A. 
Bell  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  it  was  shown  that,  when  the 
blocks  were  lubricated  with  waterproof  graphite  grease  made 
by  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  of  Jersey  City,  a  sav- 
ing of  from  30  per  cent,  to  35  per  cent,  was  effected  in  the 
power  over  that  required  by  unlubricated  blocks. 

Andre's  Proposed  North  Pole  Balloon  Expedition.— A 

correspondent  in  Sweden  writes  us  that  Mr.  Nobel  has  raised 
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bis  contribution  to  tliis  expcclition  to  65,000  kroner  (|18,000), 
providing  the  remaining  65.000  needed  for  tlie  expedition  will 
be  guanintecd  by  others  within  two  months.  It  seems  prob- 
able therefore  that  this  daring  expedition  may  be  undertaken 
before  long. 

The  Largest  Sailing  Ship  Afloat  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted at  Bremen.  She  is  called  the  Potoii,  is  a  five-master, 
394  ft.  long.  50  broad,  with  a  draft  of  25  ft.,  and  a  carrying 
capacity  of  6,150  tons. 

The  Abendroth  &  Root  Manufacturing:  Company,  38  CHS 

Street,  New  York  t'ity,  iniiDiifacturers  of  the  improved  Root 
water-tube  boiler,  have  been  awarded  the  626  II.  P.  boiler  con- 
tract from  the  (Tuion  Car  Company,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  a 
600  H.P.  contract  from  the  Iteading  Steam  Heat  &  Power  Com- 
pany, of  Reading,  Pa.  They  are  also  erecting  in  New  York 
City  3(X)  H.P.  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  two 
boilers  in  the  Baptist  Home,  one  Iwller  in  the  Parmly  Building, 
and  two  boilers  for  the  Sing  Sing  Electric  Lighting  Company. 
A  Planer  Chuck  for  Steam  Chests.— There  is  a  handy 
wrinkle  In  use  in  the  shops  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail- 
road, at  Reading,  for  holding  stcam-chesis  upon  the  planer 
while  they  are  Iwjing  finished.  The  chuck  consists  of  a  circu- 
lar table,  as  shown,  having  a  central  t>earing  pin  2  in.  in  diam 
eter,  upon  which  the  device  turns.  The  top  face  is  plentifully 
supplic<i  with  holes  for  holding  the  dogs,  so  that  any  size  of 
chest  can  l>e  readily  held.     Tlie  dogs  arc  of  the  shape  shown 


•      A  PLAHBR  CHl'CK  FOR  STEAM  CHESTS.  "    " 

In  plan  and  elevation,  and  grip  the  chest  at  the  cornt  rs.  Two 
^-in.  ]>in-hole8  slaniling  at  an  angle  of  90°  with  each  other,  as 
shown  on  the  plan,  serve  to  hold  the  table  in  position.  After 
one  side  is  planed  the  tabic  is  swung  through  90\  the  holding 
pin  inserted  through  the  other  hole,  and  the  chest  thus  brought 
into  accurate  alignment  for  doing  the  work  upon  the  other 
side. 

The  Willans  Central  valve  Single-acting  Engines  made 
a  conquest  in  London,  and  are  employed  for  direct  driving  in 
a  majority  of  the  electric  stations  there.  The  evolution  of 
the  engine  began  about  1870  under  the  constant  and  able 
efforts  of  Mr.  Willans.  who  was  a  competent  steam  engineer 
at  the  beginning,  and  an  authority  on  the  subject  at  the  time 
of  his  death  about  three  years  ago.  Now  has  be^an  a  struggle 
between  the  single-acting  and  the  turbine  engines  made  at 
Gateshead  by  Mr.  Parsons,  and  we  may  also  include  the  De 
Laval  engine,  which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  made  in 
England  at  Uiis  time.     This  race  of  motors  for  dynamo  driv- 


ing is  one  of  much  interest,  and  in  London  is  no  doubt  typical 
of  what  is  to  follow  elsewhere.  In  this  country  the  horizonuil 
automatic  engines  have  held  a  large  place  for  direct  driving:, 
but  are  slowly  yielding  to  the  vertical  or  inverted  type. — lu- 
duttry. 

RAILWAY  ROLLING  STOCK.  ,     -. 

In  a  paper  read  recently  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  En- 
gineers in  England,  Mr.  Alfred  John  Hill  gave  some  data  re- 
garding the  wear  and  durability  of  railway  rolling-stock  in  that 
country  which  will  be  of  inteiest  to  our  readers  as  a  basis  of 
comparison  with  the  results  obtained  in  the  United  States. 

Boilert. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  more  perfect  the  condi- 
tion in  which  a  locomotive  is  kept,  the  more  efficiently  ami 
economically  it  can  do  its  work  ;  and  there  is  probably  no  part 
of  a  locomotive  which  requires  more  attention,  or  which  so  as- 
suretily  repays  for  that  attention,  than  the  boiler.  In  the 
author's  opinion  an  engine  will  generally  outlast  two  boilers, 
and  every  boiler  two  fire-boxes. 

Lap-welded  basic-steel  tubes,  with  6  in.  of  brass  brazed  on 
at  the  fire-box  end,  have  been  almost  exclusively  used  of  late 
on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  They  are  as  a  rule  1|  in.  in 
outside  diameter,  l)eing  secureid  by  steel  ferrules  at  the  fire-box 
end  and  expanded  at  the  8mokc-lx>x  end.  Tubes  of  steel 
throughout  have  been  adopted  by  other  railway  companies. 
They  have  been  trieti  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  but  con- 
siderable difflculty  has  been  experienced  in  keeping  them 
tight,  whereas  tlie  brass-ended  steel  tubes  have  given  practi- 
cally no  trouble.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  tracing  tulies 
after  they  have  been  taken  out  for  repairs,  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  their  life  cannot  be  given. 

Every  crank-axle  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  after  it  has 
run  250,000  miles,  is  subjected  to  a  special  examination,  for 
which  purpose  all  incumbrances  except  wheels  and  crank- 
hoops  are  removed,  all  paint  is  scraped  off,  and  the  axle  is 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  spirits.  A  similar  examination  is 
made  after  every  additional  100.000  miles  has  been  run.  All  ax- 
les, whether  crank  or  straight,  are  also  specially  watched  while 
being  turned,  and  none  are  ui^cd  where  the  slightest  tlaw  is 
visible.  During  the  year  1893,  36  crank-axles  were,  for  vari- 
ous causes,  condemned  on  this  railway,  their  average  service 
l)eing  about  275,000  miles.  In  two  cases  the  axles  faile<i 
while  running,  but  caused  no  accident  to  the  trains.  In  13 
cases  flaws  were  discovered  in  the  shops  or  running  sheds. 
The  remaining  81  crank-axles  belonged  to  engines  which  were 
either  condenine<l  or  were  l)eing  rebuilt  with  axles  of  a  stand- 
ard design,  but  were  themselves  perfectly  sound,  the  average 
mileage  run  by  them  lieing  393,619  miles. 

I'ires. — The  life  of  tires  must  depend  greatly  uix>n  the  na- 
ture of  the  road,  as  well  as  upon  the  description  of  the  traffic 
worked  and  the  design  of  the  engine.  Unfortunately, in  decid- 
ing upon  the  section  of  rail  to  be  used,  engineers  do  not  always 
sufficiently  consider  the  wearing  effect  which  a  comparatively 
sharp-cornered  rail  has  upon  the  tires.  On  one  line  with  which 
the  author  is  acquainted  the  flanges  of  the  tires  wear  so  rapid- 
ly that  It  is  often  necessary  to  re-turn  the  tire  before  it  is  ap- 
preciably worn  upon  the  tread  ;  and  upward  of  i  in.  is  some- 
times turned  off  the  tread  in  order  to  bring  the  flange  to  its 
correct  form.  In  considering  this  question  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  tires  themselves  and 
of  the  work  entailed  in  lifting  the  engine  and  turning  the  tires, 
etc.,  the  engine  is  for  the  time  thrown  out  of  service.  The 
tires  in  general  use  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  are  made  of 
Bessemer  steel,  having  a  tensile  strength  of  40  tons  per  square 
inch,  and  composition  shown  bythe  following  chemical  analysis: 

Per  Cent. 

Combined  car)>on 0.S5O 

Silicon 0.«J3 

Snlpljnr 0.064 

PliOfiiborOK 0.047 

Manicaiiese  0.806 

IroiiU'T  differenre) 98.851 

100.010 

With  a  view  to  increa-sc  the  life  of  tires,  and  also  to  decrease 
the  proportion  of  material  which  is  finally  discarded,  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  is  actually  worn  away,  it  is  desirable 
that  new  tires  should  be  made  as  thick  on  the  tread  as  can  be 
conveniently  arranged  consistently  with  the  simple  design  of 
spring  gear,  etc.  The  tender  tires  on  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way have  therefore  recently  been  made  3^  in.  thick,  those  for 
the  engines  being  3  in.  thick  on  the  tread.  No  engine  or  lend- 
er tires  are  allowed  to  run  when  reduced  to  less  than  1  j  in.  in 
thickness.  If.  however,  when  tliey  come  into  the  shop  to  be 
turned,  it  is  found  that  the  flange  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
right  section  and  leave  the  tires  U  io-  thick,  they  are  cod- 
demned.  Engine  and  tender  tires  may  as  a  rule  therefore  be 
considered  to  be  worn  out  when  they  are  only  1^  in.  thick. 
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3  The  average  mileage  of  10  sets  of  four  wbet-ls-coupleil  ex- 
press-engine tires  on  (lie  Great  Eastern  Railway  was  found  to 
l>e  as  follows  : 


Mileage  

Milei-  per  ,<,'  redaction  in 
tbickDctt 

I,<>a<lc-d  wei);lit  on  wliceli 

Uiamcter    of    wlieel     on 
tTMUi 


Leading. 


in,851 

2.SS8 


Driving. 


4,049 


Ton*.  Cwt.  yre.  Ton».;Cwt.  Qr». 
14       8       s!         14        1       0 


Tr»iIinR. 


Ft. 

4 


Ft. 

7 


194,!I3U 

4.049 
Tons.  Cwt.  yrs. 
IS     10       S 

Ft. 

7 


The  average  mileage  of  10  seta  of  six  wheels-coupled  goo<ls- 
L'ligine  tires  was  found  to  be  as  follows  : 


M I  If  nee  

Milo  i>er  ,','  redaction  in 
tliicltnefK 

Limded  weight  on  wheel* 

DiaoM-ler    of    wheel    on 
I  read 


LeMiing. 


168,01t 


Diiving. 


168,013 


x.TMO  s.son 

Tons.  Cwt.Qrii.  Tonit.  Cwt  t/rs. 


Trailing. 


12       6 


14        0 


Ft. 

4 


Ini. 
10 


Ft. 
4 


Ins. 
10 


168.012 

.'j.iyio 

Toiii-.Cxt.  (/re. 

10     a     II 


Ft. 
4 


lU 


The  average  mileage  of  eight  sets  of  six-wheels-ooupled  sub- 
iirltiin  pus.'^engcr  lank  engine  tires  was  found  to  l)c  as  follows  : 


Leading. 


Mil*»i;e I0S,444 

.Milrx  per  ,','  redaction  in 

tliickiiem a.197 

Ton*.  Cwt.  Hn. 

I»aded  weight  on  wiieela  li      IT       1 

Uiiinictcr    of     wheel    on  Ft. 

tread        i  4 


DriTing. 


105,444 

S,1V7 
Tons.  Cwt.  yre. 
13      13       U 

Ft. 

4 


Trailing. 


106.4 t4 

2,I»7 
Tons.  Cwt.  tirs. 
13      19       3 

Ft. 
4 


The  average  mileage  of  six  sets  of  tires  on  six-wheels  coupled 
Uink-cngines  similar  to  the  above  but  used  for  goods  trains, 
iind  not  fitted  with  the  Westinghousc  brake,  wa.s  found  to  lie  as 
fiillows  : 


liCading. 


Mileage ....  216,090  816,0fl0 

Mile*  Mr  iS'  redaction  in 

thickness ....1  i.riOi  4,503 

JTons.  Cwt.  yr*.  Tona.  Cwt.  Hn. 
Loaded  weight  on  wheels     12       4       2        13       4       2 


Driving. 


Diameter    of    wheel    on 
tread 


Ft. 

4 


Ft. 

4 


Trailing. 


SI6,(><.KI 

4..VI2 
Tons.  Cwt.  Om. 
13        5        2 

Ft. 

4 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  tires  of  the  latter  engines  ran  more 
than  twice  the  mileage  of  those  of  similar  engines  used  for  pas 
Sfjnger  trains.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  action  of  the  con- 
tinuous brake,  and  to  the  fact  that  these  passenger  engines 
work  to  a  large  extent  on  the  Enfield  Branch,  one  of  the  hardest 
services  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  where  they  have  to  run 
10}  miles  with  14  intermediate  stops  m  40  minutes.  Seventeen 
of  these  passenger  tank  engines  were  fitted  in  Januarv,  1892, 
with  special  hard  steel  tires  having  a  tensile  strength  of  48  tons 
to  the  square  inch,  and  the  results  ohtainei  up  to  their  first 
turning  were  satisfactory.  The  average  mileage  was  47,134 
for  an  amount  of  wear  equal  to  J  in.  in  thickness,  or  5,892 
miles  per  jV-'u.  reduction.  This  is  nearly  three  times  the  duty 
obtained  from  the  softer  tires. 

Sixteen  pairs  of  crucible-steel  tires  have  been  tried  on  the 
driving  and  trailing  wheels  of  the  four-coupled  express  engine. 
Only  one  set  had  worn  out  by  March  31,  1893,  and  these  had 
run  202,623  miles.  The  average  mileage  per  ^-in.  reduction 
in  thickness  for  the  16  pairs  up  to  March  31,  1893,  was  4,715 
miles  compared  with  4,049  miles  for  the  softer  tires  previously 
referred  to.  During  the  three  years  188&-90  tlie  consum]ition 
of  engine  and  tender  tires  for  repairs  and  renewals  on  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  was  3,512,  weighing  1,407  tons  8  cwt.  ;  and 
the  engine-niilis  rtm  (excluding  those  by  "capital"  engines) 
were  58,202,648.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  consumption  of  54 
lbs.  of  tire  for  every  1,000  engine  miles  ;  or  taking  the  average 
cost  of  new  tires  at  £10  per  ton,  and  allowing  for  the  credits 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  old  tires,  the  cost  of  engine  and  tender 
tires  per  1,000  engine  miles  was  about  4s.  Ad.,  or  0.052</.  ]M;r 
mile. 


A  RIDE  ON  A  DEAN  COMPOUND. 


Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  late  .1.  N.  Lauder  a 
few  years  ago  built  a  compound  locomotive  of  the  American 
type  from  designs  made  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Dean.  After  Mr. 
Lauder's  death,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Henney  as 
Superintendent  of  Machinery  of  the  whole  New  York.  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  system,  the  question  came  up 
with  reference  to  the  merits  of  compound  locomotives  gener- 
ally, and  this  one  particularly.  It  was  then  decided  to  make  a 
practical  test  of  the  engine  referred  to  by  running  one  of  the 
trains  on  the  Old  Colony  Division  with  it  for  a  month,  and 
then  putting  one  of  Mr.  Lauder's  simple  engines  on  the  same 
run  for  the  same  length  of  time.  The  run  was  from  lioston  to 
Wood's  Holl,  a  distance  of  713  miles.  The  trains  consist  of 
about  eight  cars,  and  the  numlier  of  stofis  are  sutlicient  to 
make  the  service  a  very  fair  test  of  the  capacity  of  the  loco- 
motives. 

While  in  Boston  a  few  weeks  ago,  through  an  invitation 
from  Mr.  Dean,  we  had  the  privilege  of  a  ride  on  his  engine 
from  Wood's  Holl  to  Boston.  The  test  is  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Boyden,  a  son  of  the  former  Superintendent  of  Motive 
Power  of  the  New  York  it  New  England  Railroad.  No  re- 
sults have  yet  been  reiiched,  and  of  course  a  comparisoti  will 
l>e  impossible  until  the  simple  engine  has  lieen  tested.  All 
that  can  be  done  now  is  to  comment  on  the  working  of  the  en- 
gine, which  is  very  satisfactory.  There  is  no  difliculty  what- 
ever in  starling,  and  the  absen<-e  of  a  violent  exhaust  even 
when  working  hard  is  noticeable.  The  results  of  the  U-st  will 
be  awaited  with  interest.  The  only  unfavorable  jximnicnt  to 
lie  made  is  that  the  engine  "  rides  hard."  Under  certain  con- 
ditions of  working,  every  revolution  of  the  driving-wheels  am 
be  felt  in  the  cab,  and  is  ajiparenlly  due  to  the  action  of  the 
counterbalance,  and,  if  so,  sliould  be  remediable.  The  work- 
ing of  the  engine  is  otherwise  very  siitisfactory,  and  if  the  an- 
ticipated economies  are  realize<l  will  do  much  to  bring  this 
form  of  compound  into  favor. 


DEATH  OF  EDWARD  F.  C  DAVIS,  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  AWIERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  MECHANI- 
CAL ENGINEERS.* 


PiMiBAiii-Y  Ijefore  this  nimiber  of  the  Amkkican  Encinkkb 
reaches  its  readers  most  of  them  will  have  learned  through  the 
daily  papers  of  the  sad  death  of  Mr.  Davis,  who  was  killed  in 
Central  Park,  New  York,  while  riding  horseback,  on  the  even- 
ing of  Aiigust-6.     When  found  he  was  unconscious,  and  lli« 
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EDWARD  F.  C.  DAVIS. 

supposition  is  that  his  horse  lx>came  unmanageable  and  fell  on 
him. 

Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  Chestertown,  Md.,  on  August  13, 
1847,  and  was  thus  nearly  48  years  old.  He  was  educated  at 
and  graduated  from  Washington  College,  Maryland,  in  1866. 
His  business  career  was  commenced  in  the  shops  and  drawing- 

*  We  are  indebted  to'tbo  Inm  Ar/f  for  tlie  portrait  accomiwnying  tliia 
notice . 
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room  of  the  Philadelphia  Hydraulic  Works  of  Brinton  &  ITeii- 
derson.  Later  he  whs  employed  as  draftsman  at  the  New  Caa- 
tle  Machine  Works,  New  Castle,  Del.  :  Atlantic  Dock  Iron 
Works,  Brooklyn  ;  Athens  Brothers'  Rolling  Mill,  Pottsville, 
Pa.  ;  and  the  Colliery  Iron  Works,  Pottsville,  Pa.  In  March, 
1878,  Mr.  Davis  made  an  engagement  with  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company  as  Principal  Draftsman,  and 
later  became  Superintendent,  and  had  charge  of  the  shops 
where  all  the  machinery  of  their  extensive  collieries  was  built 
and  repaired.  In  1890  he  became  Manager  of  the  Richmond 
Locomotive  &  Machine  Works,  and  left  them  in  the  spring  of 
the  present  year  to  take  charge  of  the  works  of  the  C.  W. 
Hunt  Company,  which  are  on  Staten  Island,  near  New  York. 
Mr.  Davis  became  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  En<;inecrs  in  1881,  and  always  took  a  lively  inter- 
est in  its  affairs,  and  wiis  frecjuently  a  contributor  to  its  pro- 
ceedings. From  1891-93  he  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
and  was  elected  to  the  presidency  at  the  annual  meeting  last 
fall.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  and 
always  presided  over  its  meetings  with  great  dignity  and  at- 
tracted to  himself  the  raeml)ers  by  the  charm  of  his  manner 
and  tlie  clear  comprehension  of  all  matters  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion. He  was  very  quick  of  apprehension  and  prompt  in  de- 
ciding matters  on  which  he  was  called  upon  to  act.  He  would 
nut  be  regarded  as  a  person  having  an  inventive  turn  of  mind. 


the  focusing  of  all  minds  for  mutual  ediflcation  and  instruc- 
tion.    The  printed  record  is  for  reference  only." 


An  International  Institute  of  Engineers  and  Architects. 
—Elmer  L.  Corthell,  C.E.,  of  71  Broadway,  New  York,  late 
Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  Engineering  Con- 
gress,  has  issued  a  proposition  for  the  organization  of  an  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Engineers  and  Architects. 

The  principal  objects  of  establishing  this  Institute  are  : 

1.  To  unite  in  closer  relations  all  departments  of  engineering 
and  architecture. 

2.  To  furnish  a  suitable  and  convenient  channel  by  which 
information  relating  to  new  discoveries,  processes,  methods, 
inventions,  and  works  may  pass  from  one  country  to  all  other 
civilized  countries  of  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  the  profes- 
sion and  of  mankind. 

3.  To  conduct,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Insti- 
tute, individuals,  and  governments,  systematic  and  thorough 
tests  of  all  classes  of  materials  used  in  constructive  work,  and 
to  disseminate  througli  the  channel  of  the  Institute  the  result- 
ing information. 

An  elaborate  organisation  is  proposed  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  objects,  which  is  fully  described  in  the  circulars, 
copies  of  which  will  be  furnished  by  Mr.  Corthell  on  appli- 
cation. 
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but  merely  as  one  with  much  executive  abilitjr  and  capacity 
of  selecting  right  things,  right  ways,  and  right  times  for  doing 
wliat  had  to  l)«  done. 

He  left  a  wife  and  four  children,  who  were  in  Richmond  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  burial  was  at  Pottsville,  Pa.,  where 
the  funeral  was  attended  by  many  of  his  old  friends,  associates 
and  employers,  and  by  a  number  of  members  of  the  Society  of 
which  lie  was  the  honored  president 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


The  Blacksmiths'  Association.— The  National  Railroad 
Ma.ster  Blacksmiths'  Association,  or  the  N.  R.  M.  B.  A.,  as  it 
is  designated,  will  liold  its  annual  meeting  in  Cleveland,  O., 
on  September  3  In  the  call  for  the  meeting  the  Secretary 
says  : 

"  Our  object  is  to  acquaint  each  other  with  a  multitude  of 
valuable  experiences  wherein  each  assimilates  from  all.  Emu- 
lation is  stimulated,  range  of  knowledge  broadened,  secretive- 
ness  and  self-exaltation  become  abashed.  To  some  people  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  N.  R.  M.  B.  A.  seems  to  be  the  read- 
ing and  printing  of  papers.  While  this  may  l)e  one  of  the 
features,  tiod  of  the  greatest  good  to  non-altendsnte,  it  i»  but 


Manufactures. 


COMPRESSOR  FOR  HYDROGEN  GAS. 


We  have  published  frequent  notes  and  a  full  description  of 
Captain  Olassford's  experiments  with  war  balloons  for  the 
United  States  Government. 

We  have,  however,  never  before  been  able  to  publish  a  photo- 
graph of  the  hydrogen  gas  compressor  used  to  reduce  the  gas 
to  the  necessarily  small  volume  required  for  transportation. 

Heretofore  in  the  countries  which  have  given  most  attention 
to  ballooning,  the  operations  have  been  largely  conflne<l  to  cap- 
tive balloons  sent  up  from  places  where  there  were  permanent 
means  for  producing  gas.  Armies  on  the  march  and  in  the 
field  have  been  unable  to  carry  the  cumbersome  and  heavy  ap- 
paratus necessaiy  for  generating  tlie  gas  on  the  spot.  Now, 
however,  that  steel  tanks  filled  with  hydrogen  under  pressure 
are  available,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  entire  outfit  necessary 
for  operating  a  balloon  should  not  be  carried  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  baggage  train,  thereby  introducing  a  nev  factor  IB  tbc 
defeosive  If  not  the  offensive  plans  of  war.  -,  ■ .,  .•■" 
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This  machine  was  built  expressly  for  Captain  Glassford's 
i\|)criinents  by  the  Norwallc  Iron  Works  (Company,  of  Soutli 
N;)rwalk,  Conn.,  from  whom  we  obtained  the  photograph. 

This  compressor,  which  is  only  5  ft.  long  and  2  ft.  high, 
(I  impresses  ihe  gas  in  three  stages  and  is  capable  of  working 
iiinliiiiiously,  storing  hydrogen  in  steel  cylinders  at  a  pressure 
of  3,50()  ll>s.  The  reduction  of  bulk  in  the  gas  at  that  pressure 
allows  each  cubic  foot  to  occupy  jJ-  of  the  space  occupied  at 
iitiiinspheric  pressure.  In  other  words,  a  small  cylinder  con- 
i.iiiing  10  cub.  ft.  of  gas  at  2,o(>()  lbs.  pressure  would  fill  1,750 
I  lib   fl.  of  balloon  space. 

The  machine  as  shown  can  compress  10  cub.  ft.  of  free  gas 
|icr  minute.  The  mechanism  is  very  simple  and  not  liable  lo 
:;el  out  of  order. 

The  gas  is  led  into  the  larger  cylinder  shown  at  the  front  of 
the  machine,  through  the  larger  flexible  pipe  shown  at  the 
right.  It  is  then  compressed  to  the  space  required  by  the  sec- 
ond cylinder,  the  heat  of  compression  being  removed  by  tlie 
water  jacket  surrounding  all  three  cylinders.  The  same  opera 
lion  is  continued  in  the  second  and  third  cylinders  and  the  gas 
ilischarged  through  the  copper  coil  and  connection  shown  in 
the  engraving.  By  compressing  in  three  stages,  both  excessive 
heat  and  excessive  strains  are  avoided. 

The  machine  is  run  by  belt  power,  the  pulley  Iwing  only  32 
ill.  in  diameter.  All  three  cylinders  work  upon  the  same  trun- 
nions, and  the  valves  in  all  the  Cylinders  are  easily  accessible. 
The  hydrogen  is  compressed  dry,  thereby  avoiding  the  addi- 
.tional  weight  which  would  arise  from  moisture  in  the  gas  and 
the  danger  of  rotting  the  balloon  by  the  presence  of  heat  and 
moisture. 

The  Norwalk  Iron  Works  Company  also  furnished,  the  com- 
pressor used  in  firing  the  first  dynamite  gun,  a  pressure  of 
:!,0(J0  lbs.  being  guaranteed. 


THE  ALTENEDER  BEAM  COMPASS. 


A  NOTICE  of  the  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Theodore  Alteneder  & 
.Sons  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  The  American  Engi- 
NEEit,  which  containetl  some  criticism  of  the  form  of  beam- 
compass  which  they  make.  It  was  said  that  "  every  time  the 
screw  is  slackened  which  holds  the  sliding-head  to  the  beam, 
tlie  head  becomes  detached  and  must  be  held  in  position." 
This  the  Messrs.  Alteneder  say  is  not  the  case,  and  in  evidence 
thereof  have  sent  us  one  of  the  instruments  of  this  kind  which 
tliey  make,  and  also  a  marked  copy  of  their  catalogue  and  an 
illustration  of  their  instrument,  which  we  publish  herewith. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  their  beam-compass  consists  of 
two  sliding  heads,  the  transverse  sectional  form  of  which  is 
that  of  a  letter  y.  In  their  catalogue  it  is  said,  "  Each  of 
these  channels  is  provided  with  a  light  metal  shoe,  adjustable 
by  means  of  a  clamp-screw  and  guided  by  two  steel  screws. 
The  shoe  (as  shown  alongside  of  the  letter  a  in  the  end  view) 


it  is  slid  along  the  bar,  a  turn  of  the  clamp-screw  firmly 
clamping  it  in  any  desired  position.  The  wooden  bars  with 
flange  are  inexpensive,  and  add  greatly  to  convenience  in 
handling  the  instrument." 

From  a  more  careful  reading  of  this  description,  and  an  in- 
spection of  the  engraving  and  the  sample  of  the  instrument 
which  they  have  sent  us,  we  see  that  our  criticism  was  unjust, 
and  that  in  its  design  and  manufacture  thej-  have  amply  pro- 
vided for  the  difliculty  we  erroneously  and  somewhat  hastily 
concluded  existed.  All  that  we  can  find  to  say  in  mitigation 
of  our  hasty  writing  is,  that  the  feature  pointed  out  in  the 
description,  which  has  been  quoted,  is  shown  more  clearly  in 
the  engraving  above  than  it  is  in  that  published  in  the  Messrs. 
Alteneder's  catalogue.  The  instrument  tliey  make  we  find, 
on  examination,  is  a  very  convenient  one,  is  well  made,  and 
without  the  objections  which  we  erroneously  attributed  to  it. 

The  objectionable  bindim;  of  their  catalogue  the  Messrs. 
Alteneder  admit,  and  say  will  be  obviated,  but  this  is  a  matter 
of  minor  importance. 


SMITH'S  BOILER-CLEANINO 
DEVICE. 


THE  ALTENEDER  BEAM-COMPASS. 


does  not  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  channel,  but  leaves  space 
enough  for  a  flange  (also  shown  at  a)  on  the  lower  edge  of  a 
hard-wood  bar,  used  in  connection  with  the  beam-compass. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  shoe,  with  its  lower  ed^e  resting 
upon  the  flange,  serves  to  bold  the  channel  in  position  while 


Recent  Patents. 

smith's  boilek-cleaning  device. 

Mk.  Dionvsics  Oliver  Smith,  of  Whistler,  Ala.,  has  pat- 
ented the  device  represented  by  fig.  1  for  cleaning  locomotive 
or  other  iKiilers.  It  consists  of 
what  the  inventor  calls  a  cylin- 
drical shell  3.  which  is  screwed 
into  the  bottom  of  the  shell  of 
the  boiler  represented  by  1 .  In- 
side of  this  shell  is  a  rotatable 
tubular  no/.zle  9,  which  has  a 
laterally  deflecting  discharge- 
nozzle  10,  which  is  inside  of  the 
boiler.  5  is  an  inlet  to  which 
hose  is  connected-and  by  which 
water  is  conveyed  to  the  interior 
of  the  casing  and  by  llie  open- 
ings 11  to  the  nozzle.  17  is  a 
handle  by  which  the  nozzle  can 
be  turned,  and  as  the  stream  of 
water  is  discharged  from  10,  it 
can  l)e  directed  to  different  parts 
of  the  inside  of  the  t)oilcr.  The 
nozzle  is  spirally  twisted  so  as 
to  distribute  the  water  more 
generally. 

This  apparatus,  we  learn,  has 
been  applie<l  to  a  number  of 
locomotives  on  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  and  is  giving 
great  satisfaction.  The  patent  is  dated  June  25,  1895,  and  is 
numbered  541,461. 

hobaut's  steam-engine. 

The  inventor  of  the  engine,  of  which  a  longitu- 
dinal section  of  the  cylinder  is  shown  by  fig.  2,  de- 
scribes it  as  follows  : 

"  The  objects  of  the  invention  are,  first,  to  pro- 
duce an  engine  in  which  the  valves  shall  be  so 
nearly  balanced  as  to  be  easily*  operated,  and  which 
shall  still   be  held  to  tlieir  seats  by  enough  un- 
balanced pressure  to   keep   them  always  steam- 
tight  ;  second,  to  produce  an  engine  in  which  the 
valves  shall  be  adapted  for  use  as  both  steam  and 
exhaust-valves  interchangeably,  the  same  patterns 
answering  for  both  ;  third,  to  produce  valves  hav- 
ing four  openings  for  inlet  or  outlet  of   steam, 
thus  reducing  the  travel  of  the  valve  in  this  propor- 
tion ;  fourth,  to  produce  a  valve  which  may  be  easily 
adjusted  to  give  the  best  possible  distribution  of 
■-  ;■';■. '.         steam  under  all  circumstances  ;  fifth,  to  produce 
••..'•' ''  ;       an  engine  in  which  the  valves  will  operate  equally 
'•-'^-  .•   ■     well  at  high  and  low  speeds  ;  and,  sixth,  to  pro- 
":".%■",      duce  a  simple  practical  construction  well  adapted 
to  economical  manufacture. 
; ' '  '\:t'':-         "  -^  indicates  the  cylinder  and  J}  B'  the  valves, 
■;■•'•./',      the  latter  working  between   the  valve-8c«t  Con 
'■  ■',..■-      one  side  and  a  corresponding  seat  on  the  relief 
;    •'    .',•       plate    D   on    the    other   side,   thus  giving  four 
edges   controlling   the   admission   and  exhaust  of 
steam. 
"  The  valve  B,  which  is  rectangular  in  outline  with  an  open 
rectangular  space,  has  long  been  in  use,  and  is  not  claimed 
lierein,  the  invention  relating  to  the  means  employed  for  hal- 
anciag  it  and  to  the  applicatioD  of  such  means  to  both  adnijS' 
uion  and  exhaust-valves. 
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"  Rc-lief  plate  1>  may  lie  made,  as  in  figs.  1,  2  and  8,  of  a 
single  casting  having  two  scats,  one  for  each  valve  ;  or  made 
as  in  the  remaining  HKurcN,  wilh  each  seat  or  end  independent 
of  the  otiicr.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  has  on  one  face  a  seat 
or  Hurface  a  in  contact  with  (he  valve,  and  in  said  seat  or  stir- 


ilOBAUT-S   STEAM   ENGINK. 


face  an  opening  h  hiiving  edges  corre8|M>nding  with  the  valve- 
seat  on  the  cylinder.  On  the  opposite  face  there  is  a  larger 
opening  e  of  any  desired  sha|)e,  hut  preferably  cylindrical,  to 
receive  u  piston  E,  which  is  tilted  slesim-tight  in  siiid  o|N;ning 
liy  means  of  the  usual  imcking-rings,  or  in  any  other  suitable 
manner. 

"  Piston  E  is  supported  from  the  back  by  attachment  to  tiie 
chest  cover,  or  in  other  suitable  manner.  The  space  Iwlow 
the  ]>iston  is  o|x-n  to  or  in  communication  with  the  oi)en  space 
within  the  valve,  and  thence  with  that  end  of  the  cylinder  to 
which  the  valve  is  applied  ;  the  piston  therefore  acting  to  re- 
lieve the  pliitc  J)  from  the  steam  pressure  over  its  area,  and 
by  making  it  larger  or  smaller,  a  less  or  greater  degree  of 
pressure  between  the  working  surfaces  can  be  secured.  When 
used  with  an  exhaust  valve,  11,  the  pressure  within  the  cyl- 
inder usually  exceeds  that  in  the  chest,  and  the  piston  E 
should  have  an  area  a  little  in  excess  of  the  unbalanced  area 
inclosed  by  the  valve,  the  valve  surfaces  then  being  held  in 
contact  as  licfore  by  a  moderate  force.  Springs  d  d  are  in- 
serted above  the  relief  |)late  D,  see  tigs.  1  and  2,  and  serve  to 
keep  the  valve  surfaces  in  contact  when  tlic  valve  is  open  and 
all  of  the  parts  are  in  equilibrium." 

The  inventor  is  Mr.  Frank  G.  Ilolmrt,  of  Beloit,  Wis.     His 
patent  is  No.  541,(165,  and  is  dated  June  25,  1U95. 


NnRDIiEKO'S  KKED-WATER   nEATKH. 

Fig.  3  is  a  vertical  me<lial  section  of  heater.  Fig.  4  is  a 
side  elevation  of  the  same,  a  section  thereof  being  removed 
and  a  portion  of  the  jacket  or  shell  l)eing  broken  away  at  its 
upper  end.  Fig.  5  is  a  vertical  medial  section  of  the  base  of 
the  heater,  taken  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  of  tig.  3. 
Its  operation  is  as  follows  :  Water  entering  the  upper  portion 
of  lower  chamber  A  through  pipe  F  (shown  in  fig.  5)  passes 
thence  upwardly,  as  indicated  by  arrows,  through  the  tubes 
t;  6' and  D  into  the  upper  chamber  li,  and,  rising  therein  to 
the  level  of  the  upper  end  of  pipe  K,  descends  through  said 
pipe  an(l  passes  out  of  the  heater  through  the  branch  E'  to  the 
boiler  or  other  apparatus  to  Iw  supplied.  Steam  entering  the 
annular  l^elt  a  in  the  base  through  the  inlet-opening '(',  therein 
expands  and  tills  said  belt  on  that  side  of  the  heater,  trans- 
mitting a  portion  of  its  heat  to  the  walls  of  chamber  A,  which 
in  turn  transmit  it  to  the  water  (wntaine<l  therein.  The  steam 
being  prevented  by  the  partitions  ./  J  from  pas-i-ing  around 
said  belt  li  to  the  outlet-opening  a}  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
heater,  is  compelltnl  to  rise  in  the  space  between  the  tubes  C 
an'l  shell  //,  and,  passing  upwardlv  and  between  said  tubes, 
gives  off  its  beat,  which  is  transmitted  through  the  walls  of 


the  tubes  to  the  water  contained  therein.  The  partition-plates 
K  K  compel  the  steam  as  it  rises  almve  cliaml>er  A  to  puss 
upwardly  and  across  the  heater  between  the  tubes  Q  6'and  /> 
before  it  can  escaiic  through  the  outlet-opening  a',  and  there1>y 
give  off  tlic  greatest  possible  amount  of  heat  which  it  contiiin's 
to  said  tubes,  to  be  transmitted  thereby  to  the  water  pnssiiii: 
through  them.  As  the  water  enters  the  uppei  portion  rif 
chambier  A  the  flow  is  checked,  and  any  impurities  contaiiuil 
therein  are  allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom,  from  which  tin  v 
may  be  readily  removed  through  the  hand-hole  a*.  The  wat(  i 
thus  freed  from  a  portion  of  the  impurities  contained  therein 
passes  from  the  upper  portion  of  chamber  A  through  tuK  s 
f  Cand  1>  into  tlie  bottom  of  cliamlter  li,  where  its  flow  is 
again  retarded  and  remaining  impurities  arc  allowed  to  wttle. 


MORDBERQS  FEED-WATERLOEATBR. 


From  the  upper  part  of  chamber  Ti  the  purer  clarified  portion 
of  the  water  which  has  been  heated  by  its  passage  through 
the  tubes  6'  and  D  exposed  to  the  steam  is  drawn  off  through 
the  iiase  by  the  return  and  outlet-pipe  E  E'.  While  water  is 
passing  through  the  upper  and  lower  chambers  and  the  tuljcs 
connecting  them  the  jacket  II  may  l)e  removed  without  dis- 
turbing the  exterior  connections  ui  the  heater,  and  any  leaks 
in  the  joints  can  thus  be  readily  detected  and  rcmediea.  For 
the  purpose  of  inspection,  ret>airs,  and  the  removal  of  sitli- 
ment,  access  is  readily  had  to  the  interior  of  chamb  rs  A  and  />' 
and  to  the  open  ends  of  tubes  0  (7  and  I)  by  removing  the  bot- 
tom a  of  the  lower  head  and  the  cover  b  of  the  upper  head. 
To  remove  the  iMttom  a  it  is  only  necessary  to  unscrew  the 
nut  e  on  the  lower  end  of  pipe  E,  and  take  out  the  IkiHs  by 
which  the  bottom  is  secured  to  the  base.  To  remove  the 
cover  b  it  is  necessary  to  first  remove  the  shell  //,  and  then 
the  bolts  by  which  said  cover  is  attached  to  the  upper  head, 
but  in  neither  case  arc  the  steam  and  water  inlet  and  outlet 
connections  with  the  base  disturbed. 

The  inventor  Is  Bruno  V.  Nordberg,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
His  patent  is  dated  July  2,  1895,  and  is  numbered  542,004. 
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ERONAUTIC 


s. 


Under  this  heading  we  shall  hereafter  publish  ull  mailer 

relating  to  the  interesting  subject  of  Aerial  Navigation,  a 

hrinch  of  engineering  which  is  rapidly  increasing  in  general 

interest.    Mr.  O.  Chanutc,  C.E.,  of  Chicago,  lias  consented  to 

ii(t  as  Associate  Editor  for  this  department^  and  will  be  a  fre- 

nwjat  contributor  to  it.     ,:■  ~'  '■■  ,,'■■-,''- .'  .,  ■.,  .  "    "•'■•V''   •"' 

Headers  of  this  departinent  are  requested  to  send  the  names 
aivl  addresses  of  persons  interested  in  l/ie  sttbjeet  of  Aeronautics 
to  the  publisker  of  Tub  Auekican  Enoinkkr. 


THE  WAR  KITE. 


ExPKRiMKNTS  have  l)een  carriwl  on  for  some  time  past  at 
I'irbright  with  a  new  aerial  apimratus  to  be  used  in  the  place 
nf  M  captive  balloon  for  military  purposes.  It  is  the  invention 
of  IJeuteuant  Baden  Powell,  of  tiie  Scots  Guards,  and  consists 
(liielly  of  a  huge  kite  containing  some  5IN)  sq.  ft.  of  canvas, 
which  is  assisted  and  steadied  by  other  smaller  kites.  Not 
only  has  it  been  found,  writes  u  military  correspondent,  that 
this  appsiratus  can  lift  a  man  in  modernt*  breezes,  but  it  has 
lately  lieea  proved  capable  of  doing  so  in  a  dead  calm,  the 


An  Oldkr  Form  np  Mimta 


Kits. 


/V^J^^. 


BXPKKIMBWTINU   WITH  U£L1'BNaMT  UADEM-POWELL'S  APPABATI'8. 


ropes  being  drawn  along  by  men  or  by  horses.  The  inventor 
•lelivered  a  lecture  on  Uie  subject  at  the  Royal  United  Service 
Institution  on  May  22,  1895.— 77«;  Z)a%  (/mpAtc 


ELASTICITY  OF  THE  WING. 


It  is  well  known  that  mathematicians  have  thus  far  l)een 
unable  to  compute  satisfactorily  the  air  reaclioos  which  take 
place  under  a  bird's  wing,  more  particularly  in  l>eating  flight. 
Tliey  have  made  many  calculations,  but  these  did  not  agree 
with  the  facts.  By  tij^uring  out  the  pressures  generated  on  a 
plane  (assumed  to  be  the  wing  surface),  at  the  known  average 


speed  of  the  downlR'at  of  the  wings,  it  was  found  that  this 
calculated  pressure  was  not  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  bird. 

Thus  Mr.  Drzewcicki  showed,  in  his  paper  upon  bini  flight, 
read  l»efore  the  Paris  International  Congress  in  1889,  that  a 
buzzard  in  full  horizontal  flight,  weighing  about  4  lbs.,  and 
with  an  aggregate  wing  surface  of  2.15  sq.  ft.,  would  only 
generate,  when  beating  his  wings  downward  at  an  observed 
velocity  of  6.58  ft.  per  second  al  the  assume<l  centre  of  press- 
ure, a  sustaining  air  reaction  of  0  4<l  lbs.,  which  was  of  course 
quite  insufficient  to  sustain  the  weight.  Mr.  Drzewcicki  ex- 
plained that  the  error  in  this  cjise  lay  in  neglecting  the  sus- 
taining aeroplane  reaction  due  to  the  forward  speed,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  calculations  made  for  plane  surfaces  do  not 
agree  with  the  observed  phenomena  of  bird  flight. 

A  great  many  hypotheses  have  l)een  advanced  to  account 
for  this  mystery.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  bird  pos- 
sesses some  undiscovered  skill,  to  increase  the  cfTect  of  his 
wing  beats,  by  some  "  whip-lash"  action  at  the  end  of  the 
stroke,  or  to  evade  air  resistance  on  the  up-stroke  by  valvular 
action  of  the  feathers  The  writers  advancing  these  theories 
have  generally  seized  u|>on  some  one  ascertained  fact,  and 
sought  to  accx)unt  tliereby  for  the  full  mystery  of  (light. 

Lilicnthal,  however,  showetl  by  experiments  on  models, 
and  by  subsequent  practice  in  the  field,  that  sustaining  re- 
actions were  fully  accounted  for  by  the  arched  surface  of  the 
wing,  and  that  much  higher  coctticients  should  be  applied  to 
air  pressures  corrc8|K)nding  to  given  velocities  than  is  the  case 
with  planes.  For  liealing  flight,  however,  his  aala  and  prem- 
ises arc  thought  to  be  incomplete,  and  a  number  of  papers 
have  lately  been  published  in  Germany  charging  him  with  hav- 
ing neglecte<l  to  consider  some  of  the  elements  of  final  success". 
Two  of  the  latest  among  these  papers  refer  to  the  elasticity 

of   the    wing   and    of    the 

'  '=  feather.  They  were  written 
by  Dr.  George  Berthcnson, 
a  Kussian  military  surgeon, 
and  by  Captain  H.  W.  Xi. 
Moedebeck,  of  the  German 
artillery,  and  in  charge  of 
military  ballooning. 

Dr.  Berthcnson 's  papir 
was  published  in  Uegcmrait. 
.January  26,  1895.  It  criti- 
cises Lilienthal's  apparatus 
as  imperfect,  l)eeau8e  its 
arched  surfaces  are  unvary- 
ing -in  curvature,  and  do 
not  change  their  shape  in 
llight  ;  refers  to  theories  on 
this  point  previously  ad- 
vanctil  by  V,.  Butteustcdt 
and  by  W.  Berdrow,  in 
books  published  in  189:i  and 
1894,  and  makes  the  broad 
claim  that  the  pro{)elling 
action  of  tieating  wings  de- 
pends entirely  upon  their 
elasticity,  no  propelling  ef- 
fect being  deemed  possible 
with  a  wing  absolutely  rigid 
and  fixed  in  outline. 

The  attempted  demon- 
stration of  this  dictum  is 
rather  hard  to  follow,  be 
cause  the  author  introduces 
considerations  of  what  he 
terms  "reserved  curva- 
ture," bringing  into  play 
"  reserved  elasticity,"  and 
finally  says  that  "  the  main 
requisite  toward  solving  the 
Hying  problem  is  to  deter- 
mine the  quantitative  rela- 
tions between  the  active  force  of  man,  the  passive  elastic 
force  of  the  structure,  and  the  work  of  gravity.  This  ratio  is  : 
Gravity,  1  ;  elasticity,  2 ;  muscular  effort,  3." 

Whatever  this  may  mean,  the  practical  application  to  Lilien- 
thal's apparatus  is  contained  in  the  two  following  extracts  : 

"  Lilienthal  says  that  birds'  wings  arc  arched,  but  he  has 
not  stated  that  this  curving  is  elastic,  and  therefore  not  con- 
stant, so  that  under  a  certain  combined  action  of  gravity  and 
of  the  muscular  force  of  the  bird,  the  curvature  giadually 
vauishcs.  Buttenstedt  demonstrates  this,  and  shows  that 
when  the  entire  force  of  the  bird  is  exerted  the  wing  approxi- 
mates to  a  plane  surface.  ..." 

"  Lilienthal  now  intends  to  build  beating  wings  of  14  sq. 
metres  (150  sq.  ft.)  in  area,  because  he  now  b«lieves  that  wings 
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that  merely  soar  do  not  possess  propelling  power.  This  will 
make  his  apparatus  unnatural  and  unQt  for  use.  Just  aa  his 
pliicing  high  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  dangerous  and  con- 
trary to  nature." 

Captain  Moedebeclc's  paper  was  published  in  the  Zeittehrift 
fi'ir  lAiftschiffahrt  und  Phasic  der  Atmoxphere  for  May,  189.5. 
It  reviews  Dr.  Bertlicnson's  paper,  gives  him  a  rap  over  the 
knuckles  for  the  obscurity  of  his  explanation,  and  projiounds 
the  inquiry  as  to  what  is  the  real  use  of  the  known  elasticity 
of  the  wing  and  of  the  feathers. 

This,  as  Captain  Moedebeck  believes,  has  a  threefold  ob- 
ject : 

"  1.  To  save  strains  on  the  muscles  and  the  skeleton  of  the 
bird  by  gradually  distributing  the  resistance  of  the  air,  pro- 
duced by  tile  wing  through  the  muscular  efTorts  of  the  crea- 
ture. 

"  2.  To  produce  horizontal  propulsion,  both  in  wing  lieating 
and  in  soaring. 

"3.  To  prevent  whirls  and  etldies  in  the  escaping  air.  and 
the  resulting  friction,  and  to  ensure  the  stability  of  the  tlight." 

As  to  the  first  object,  the  author  says  : 


produces  a  considerable  effect,  notwithstanding  their  sir.iU 
breadth." 

In  other  words,  the  air  escaping  to  the  rear  turns  up  the 
ends  of  the  feathers,  and  presses  against  this  as  an  abatenn'iu 
to  drive  the  bird  forward. 

As  to  the  Uiird  effect,  or  the  prevention  of  eddies  which 
ndght  compromise  the  stability,  the  author  says  : 

"  Eddies  are  produced  when  separate  layers  of  a  fluid  or 
gaseous  medium  suddenly  come  together.  On  the  down-Itcat 
of  the  wing  there  is  rarefaction  above  and  compression  below. 
The  air  endeavors  to  equalize  its  pressures  ;  the  denser  air, 
e-scaping  upward  from  a  rigid  wing,  would  produce  whirls 
and  eddies  along  its  e<iges.  If  these  were  quite  the  same  at 
all  the  cd^es,  front  and  rear,  there  would  be  equilibrium.  It 
is  a  condition,  however,  for  all  flying  bodies  that  they  shall 
be  in  unstable  equilibrium.  Absolutely  rigid  bodies,  there- 
fore, with  an  irregular  escape  of  air,  would  be  kept  oscillating; 
slightly,  a  fact  which  would  make  their  use  dangerous  ami 
ditHculi.  The  long  primary  feathers,  however,  have  their 
points  turned  somewhat  upward  on  the  down-beat,  and  thus 
the  pressure  is  able  to  escape  continuously  in  spiral  patli<. 


WORKING  DIMENSIONS  OF  A   LILIBNTHAL  FLYING  MACHINE. 


i :-.- 


"  It  is  easy  to  convince  one's  self  by  mere  sense  of  touch  of 
the  correctness  of  the  above  statement,  by  alternately  wafting 
up  and  down  through  the  air  a  large  primary  bird  feather, 
and  an  artiflclal  feather  of  the  same  sliape.  but  stiff  and  un- 
yielding. The  l>ird  feather,  tlirough  its  elasticity,  adapts  itself, 
so  to  sjieak.  to  the  resisting  air,  and  the  pressure  is  conveyed 
in  a  gentle  and  stable  manner.  On  the  contrary,  with  the 
stiff  artificial  feather,  one  feels  very  irregular  and  uncertain 
pressures.  Tlic  lesistance  of  the  air  tries  to  break  the  surface, 
which  does  not  adapt  itself  to  the  strain." 

In  other  words,  as  tlie  author  justiv  remarks,  the  elasticity 
of  the  wing  acts,  in  this  respect,  as  does  a  spring  in  a  terres- 
trial vehicle. 

As  to  the  second,  or  propulsive  effect,  the  author  explains 
that  this  is  chiefly  obtained  through  the  primary  or  rowing 
feathers,  which  are  bent  at  their  outer  ends  by  the  air  press- 
ure, so  as  to  present  inclined  planes  behind  the  line  of  llight, 
and  he  says : 

"  The  pressure  of  the  air  generated  by  these  feathers  can 
therefore  be  decom|)08ed  into  two  components,  one  horizontal 
and  propelling  forward,  and  the  other  vertical  and  sustaining 
the  weight.     The  great  length  of  lever-arms  of  these  feathers 


This  uniform  escape  of  the  air  along  the  wing  must  essentially 
aid  stability  in  flight.  The  elasticity  of  the  feather  thus  facili- 
tates a  gradual  passage  of  the  air  into  its  former  condition, 
and  the  forces  which  wouUI  otherwise  produce  dangerous 
eddies  are  utilizetl  in  the  interest  of  stability." 

In  other  words,  the  elasticity  of  the  feathers  produces  a  more 
uniform  escape  of  the  compressed  air,  and  so  avoids  un- 
balanced strams,  which  might  compromise  the  equilibrium. 

A  LILIENTHAL  FLYING  MACHINE. 

The  two  half-tone  illustrations  herewith  are  front  and  back 
views  of  a  soaring  machine  built  by  Herr  Lilienthal  for  parties 
in  England.  The  outline  engraving  is  from  a  drawing,  and 
shows  views  of  the  same  machine  and  gives  dimensions  of  its 
principal  parts.  The  following  particulars  of  its  material  and 
mode  of  construction  will  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  aero- 
nautical readers  : 

8urf«ce  of  main  wingn 252  fq.  ft. 

"      "    taurlzonta]  rudder 1S^  iq.  ft. 

'•    TUtical  rudder lO^sq.  ft. 
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WiioBT  or  Hachiki. 

liody 

Horizontal  ruddar 9^  tba. 

Vertical  rudder 3^  lb«. 

Total 541b». 

The  framework  is  made  of  willow  rods  of  about  1  in.  in 
diameter  with  the  bark  peeled  off.  This  is  covered  with  calico 
slieeting,  dressed,  it  is  said,  with  an  india  rubber  and  naphtha 
solution  to  prevent  wet  from  affecting  it. 

The  main  frame  is  made  of  willow  wood,  similar  to  that  used 
for  cricket  bats,  also  the  curved  X  pieces,  which  give  the 
wings  the  hollow  spoon  shapw.  The  wire  stays  are  of  galvan- 
ized steel  20  Birmingham  wire  gauge,  with  small  screw  lan- 
yards for  making  all  taut. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  WIND  PRESSURE.* 


The  subject  of  wind  pressure  is  one  on  which  our  knowl- 
edge at  the  present  day  is  not  only  limited,  but  exceedingly 
vague,  and  carefully  made  experiments,  if  but  to  investigate 
a  single  feature  of  the  problem,  are,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
interest,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  add  something  new  to  our  in- 
formation. Mr.  J.  Irminger,  C.E.,  Member  of  the  Danioh  So- 
ciety of  Engineers,  has  determined,  what  it  is  believed  no  one 
before  him  has  attempted  to  do,  the  amount  of  suction  pro- 
duced by  a  current  of  air  striking  a  plane  surface,  or  the  sur- 
faces of  various  bodies ;  and  the  results  of  his  experiments 
form  the  subject  of  a  paper  with  the  above  title,  read  before 
that  Society  in  the  early  part  of  last  summer.  These  results 
are  remarkable  in  showing  how  very  large  a  percentage  of 
the  total  effect  this  suction  is,  not  only  through  its  action  on 


TOP  VIEW  OP  A  LILIBNTHAL  PLYING  MACHINE. 


The  horizontal  rudder  is  put  at  an  angle  of  10°  with  the 
horizon.  In  using  the  machine,  the  arms  of  the  operator  or 
aeronaut  are  passed  tlirough  leather  armlets,  the  hands  grasp- 
ing the  cross-bar  in  front.  Pads  on  the  macliine  grip  under 
the  shoulders  to  help  to  support  tlie  weight  of  the  body. 

The  note  which  we  publish  herewith  announces  that  Mr. 
Lilientlml  has  discovered  a  method  of  controlling  his  machine 
which  permits  an  operator  with  comparatively  little  skill  to 


the  leeward  side,  but  on  the  windward  as  well.  In  fact, 
when  the  angle  at  which  the  wind  strikes  a  plane  surface  is 
small,  nothing  but  suction  is  produced. 

The  practical  importance  of  these  experiments  is  evident ; 
they  throw  considerable  light  on  the  subject  of  flight,  which 
at  present  is  engaging  so  much  attention  ;  and  in  structural 
designing  they  point  out  the  way  to  more  rational  methods. 
We  have  hitherto  considered  the  resultant  of  the  pressure 


A  LILIBNTHAL  PLYING  MACHINE  8BKN  FROM  THE   FRONT. 


achieve  flight.    If  this  discovery  fulfils  its  promise,  we  may 
not  unreasonably  expect  in  the  not  very  distant  future  that 
soaring  machines  may  be  generally  used  as  vehicles  for  diver- 
8ioD  somewhat  as  bicycles  are  now. 

It  is  understood  thai  Ilerr  Lllienthal  has  lately  added  a  con- 
trivance to  his  apparatus  which  increases  its  stability  to  such 
tn  extent  that  any  unskilled  person  can  easily  learn  its  use. 
It  is  expected  that  this  improvement  will  make  air  sailing  a 
popular  sport,  and  make  the  manufacture  of  such  maciiines 
commercially  profitable.    ...       „  ...  .  ^■.■,.- 


only,  but  if  that  of  the  suction  is  also  taken  into  account,  the 
final  resultant  is  changed  both  in  amount  and  direction.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  a  roof,  given  below,  the  resultant  of  suction  and 
pressure  will  tend  to  lift,  and  not  overturn  it,  which  is  in 
accordance  with  experience. 

Ex|>eriment8  on  wind  pressure  have  usually  been  made  by 
causing  the  body  subject  to  the  pressure  to  revolve  in  still 
air.     The  author's  experiments  were  made  with  a  fixed  body 

•  Reprinted  from  the  Procaedingg  of  the  Uiiitad  States  Naval  Institute.  ■  • 
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that  merely  so;ir  do  not  po&sess  propelling  power.  This  will 
iiiiiUi'  Ills  itppuratus  utiniitiiral  :inil  iintit  for  use.  Just  as  his 
]<I:i(  iiiL,'  liiirli  I'f  tlie  reiitre  of  trravity  is  (laniiiTous  uiul  con- 
trary id  nature. ■■ 

Captain  ^Foeilebeck's  [laper  was  pulilisheil  in  the  /.i  ittuhrilt 
fill-  l.iil't.'^.-liiil'.il.rl  'i„>l  I'ln/Kir  <l,r  Mi.i.,si,li<r,  for  May,  isit."). 
\t  reviews  l>r.  I'lerthi-nson's  paper,  elves  liini  a  rap  ovi'r  the 
i\nil<UIes  for  the  cihseiirity  of  his  explanation,  and  propounds 
the  iiii|uiry  as  to  wh.it  is  tlie  real  iis<'  of  the  known  elasticity 
of  tlie  win;z  anil  of  the  feathers. 

This,  as  Captain  MiK"<icl>eek  l)elieves.  lias  u  threefold  oh 
jeet:    ^ 

"  1.  lo  save  strains  on  (he  nniseles  and  the  skeleton  of  the 
liiicl  liy  ^'riiilually  distrihutina;  the  re.sJHlaiu'i'  of  the  air,  pro- 
duced hy  the  wing  through  till-  muscular  elTorts  of  the  ercii- 
ture. 

"  -.  To  produce  hori/ontal  propulsion,  hoth  in  wing  heating 
and  in  snaring. 

":!.  To  prevent  whirls  and  eddies  In  Ihi' esca[iiiii:  air.  and 
the  resultliig  friction,  and  to  ensure  the  stahility  of  thi-  llight.' 

As  to  the  first  ohjcct,  the  author  siiys  : 


proiluees  a  considerahle  clTect,  notwilhutiinding  their  si: 
iircadlh." 

\n  other  word«,  the  air  escaping  to  the  rear  turns  n\\ 
ends  of  the  leathers,  and  presse-s  against  this  as  an  tihateni 
to  I'rive  lln'  liird  forward. 

As  to  till-  third  elfect,  or  the  j>revcntion  of  etldies  wh:  ' 
might  compromise  the  stahility,  the  author  says  : 

"  Kddies  ate  i)ri)dueed  whi-n  separate  layers  of  a  llui<l 
gaseous  medium  suddeidy  come  together.     On  the  ilown-t- 
of  the  wing  there  is  rarefaction  at>ove  and  comi)ression  Ik-Im 
The  air  endeavors  to  eijuali/.e  its  i>ressnres  ;  the  ch'tiser  a  ■ 
escaping  iipwanl   from  a  rigid  wing,  would  prochn-c   wh;-' 
:iiid  eddies  aloni;  its  ed-.'es.     If  these  were  (|uit<'  the  same 
all  the  edgi's,  front  and  rear,  there  wtnild  he  ei|uilil)rium.     . 
is  a  lonilition.  however,  for  .all  flying  Iwidies  that  they  slii' 
he  in  unstable  ecinililiriuni.     .Vt>solutelv  rigid   bodies,  tin  i 
fore,  with  an  irregular  escape  of  air,  woidd  lie  kept  oscilhili: 
sliLrhtlv,  a  fact  whii'h  would  make  their  usir  dangerous  ai. 
dillieidt.     The  hnig   iiriiiiary   feathers,   however,   have   tin 
points  turned  somewhat  upward  on  the  down-beat,  and  th' 
the  jircssure  is  able  to  escape  continuously  in  spiral  pal! 


\Vui;KI\(i    IIIMK.NSKINS  OK   .\    I.II.IENTII  AI.    KLVIXii   M.UIll.M  . 


"  It  is  easy  lo  convince  one's  self  by  meri'  sens<>  nf  louch  of 
the  eorreiM  ness  of  the  above  statement,  by  altein.ately  W.iffhiir 
lip  ami  ilowii  through  the  air  a  lari'e  primary  bird  feather, 
and  an  arlilicial  fcallnr  of  the  sjime  >hape,  but  slifl  .and  nti- 
yieldin-.'.  The  bird  b'Hlher,  tliroUL'h  its  elasticity,  adapts  itself, 
wo  to  speak,  to  the  resisting  air,  and  the  |iressnre  is  eonveyeil 
in  ji  gentle  and  sfafile  manner.  On  the  contrary,  with  the 
>lilT'  arliticial  feather,  one  b'cls  very  irregular  and  uncertain 
pressures.  The  lesisfami- of  the  air  fries  to  break  the  surface, 
which  does  not  adapt  if^elf  to  the  strain.  ' 

In  of  her  worils.  as  the  author  jusllv  rennirks,  the  eliislicilv 
of  the  wing  acts,  in  this  respect,  as  «1(m-s  a  spring  in  a  terres- 
trial vi'hicle. 

.Vs  to  the  second,  or  iiropulsive  <-iri'et.  the  author  explains 
that  this  is  ehietly  obtained  through  the  primary  or  rowing 
feathers,  which  are  bent  at  their  outer  ends  by  the  .lir  press- 
ure, so  as  to  preseitt  inclined  pluues  iH-himi  the  line  of  llight, 
and  he  .savs  ; 

"  '{"he  pressure  of  the  air  generated  by  thesi-  feathers  (an 
therefore  be  decomjiosed  into  t.wo  ci>mponents,  one  hori/ontal 
and  propelling  forward,  Hiid  the  other  vertical  and  sust.nning 
the  weight.     'I'he  great  length  of  lever-arins  of  thes«-  feathers 


This  uniform  esca]ie  of  the  .lir  along  the  wing  must  e>.sentiall> 
.■dd  stability  in  fliirht.     The  elasticity  of  the  feather  thus  facili 
t.ilcs  ;i  gradual   p.issjige  of  the  air  into  its  toinier  condition, 
and    the    forces   whicli    would    otherwise    proiliH,-e    dangeri'ns 
eildies  are  utili/isl  in  the  interest  of  stability." 

In  other  words,  the  elasticity  of  the  feathers  proilinres  a  more 
uidtorm  escape   of  the   compressed    air,  and    so   avoids    iiti 
balanced  strains,  which  might  compromise  the  ei|uilibrinm. 


A  LILIENTHAL  FLYING  MACHINE 


Tin;  two  halftone  illustrations  herewith  are  front  and  back 
views  of  a  soaring  nnichine  built  by  llerr  l.ilienlhal  for  paities 
in  Kngland.  The  outline  engraviiij;  is  from  a  drawing,  and 
shows  views  of  the  same  machine  and  gives  dimensions  of  its 
principal  parts.  The  following  particulars  of  its  materiul  and 
miMie  of  construction  will  be  interesting  to  inaiiy  of  our  aero- 
nautical readers  : 

•  iv.' ("I  n  ■ 

■, ViU.  Kq.  ft. 

K'Hwi-  f« 


Siirf.ii  !■  of  iii.'iiii  wMiL'!'  

•'    tiorf/oiital  rriitiler, 
■■    v«rli'«l  rmldcr  .... 


..-..:  .J.: 


.i.'.a:.'-.. 
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WeIIIBT  op  HaCIIIS'I!. 

,Jy 4«IbB. 

i^irixoiital  rudder 8U.1I>». 

'.  rticiil  rudder ...     3;^  lbs. 

ToUl Sllbn. 

The  framework  is  made  of  willow  nxls  of  about  1  in.  in 
i.'inieter  with  the  bark  ix-elcil  olT.     Thl.«  is  covered  with  calico 
-'lecting.  dressed,  it  is  said,  with  an  intiia  rubber  and  naplitlia 
"Iiition  to  prevent  wet  from  affectinjr  it. 

The  main  frame  is  made  of  willow  wood,  similar  to  that  used 
■  •r  cricket  bats,  also  th<'  curved  T  pieces,  which  j^iv<'  the 
>  iu^s  the  hollow  spoon  ^'h:^I>e.  The  wire  stays  are  of  galvan- 
/ed  steel  20  Birmingham  wire  gau{;e,  with  small  screw  lan- 
yards for  making  all  taut. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  WIND  PRESSURE.* 


The  subject  of  wind  )iressure  is  one  on  which  our  kuowl- 
edge  at  the  present  day  is  not  only  limited,  but  exceedinjily 
vague,  and  carcfidly  made  experiments,  if  but  to  investigate 
a  sinnje  feature  of  the  jiroblem,  are,  therefore,  of  the  giealcst 
interest,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  add  something  new  to  our  in- 
formation. Mr.  J.  Irniinger,  C'.K.,  Member  of  the  Danish  So- 
ciety of  Kngineers,  has  determined,  what  it  is  liclieveil  no  one 
Ijefore  him  has  attempted  to  do,  the  amount  of  suction  pro- 
<luced  by  a  current  of  air  striking  a  plane  surface,  or  tlx'  sur- 
faces of  varioiLs  boilies  ;  and  the  results  of  his  experiments 
form  the  subject  of  a  pai>er  with  the  above  title,  rejwl  before 
that  Society  in  the  eaily  part  of  last  summer.  TIk  se  restilts 
are  remarkable  in  showing  how  very  large  a  jx-rc'^'ntage  of 
the  total  effect  this  suction  is,  not  only  through  its  action  on 


Tor    VIK.VV   OF  A   l.II.IK.NrHAL  FLYING   MACUINE. 


The  horizontal  rudder  is  put  at  an  angle  of  10°  with  the 
linri/.on.  In  using  the  machine,  the  arms  of  the  operator  or 
;ieronaut  are  pa.ssed  through  leather  armlets,  the  hands  grasp- 
ing the  cross-bar  in  front.  Pads  on  the  niacbitie  grip  under 
the  shoulders  to  hclj)  to  support  the  weight  of  the  l»ody. 

The  note  which  we  puldish  li<>rewitli  announces  that  Mr. 
I.ilienthal  has  discovered  a  method  of  controllin;;  his  machine 
wliicli   (N'muts  an  o|K'rator  with  comparatively  little  skill  to 


the  leeward  .side,  but  on  the  windwanl  as  well.  In  fact, 
when  the  iinglc  at  which  the  wind  strikes  a  plane  surface  is 
small,  nothing  but  suction  is  |iro<luceil. 

The  practical  importance  of  these  exjierinients  is  evident  ; 
they  throw  considerable  light  on  the  subject  ot  llight.  whH'li 
at  present  is  ent;aging  so  nuicli  attention  :  and  in  slr>i<-tural 
designing  they  point  out  the  way  to  more  rational  metlio<ls. 
\V<'  have  hitherto  con.siderwl   the  result.'kut  of   the  pressure 


A   ULIENTIIAL  FLYING   MACHINE  SEEN    KIMM   TlIK   FUONT. 


achieve  flight.     If  this  discovery  fultils  its   promise,  we  mAx  , 
not  unreasonably  expect   iti   the  not  very  distant   future  tliat    . 
scaring  machines  may  be  generally  useil  jus  vehicles  for  tliver- 
sion  somewhat  as  bicycles  are  now. 

It  is  understooil  tli.it  llerr  Lllienthal  has  lately  added  a  con- 
trivance to  his  ajiparatus  which  increa.ses  its  stability  to  suili 
'III  extent  tluit  any  unskilled  )«'rson  can  easily  learn  its  use. 
It  is  exiK'cted  that  this  improvement  will  make  air  sailing  a 
popular  sport,  and  make  the  manufacture  of  such  machines 
cointnercially  profiUibU-. 


only,  but  if  that  of  the  suction  is  al.so  taken  into  account,  the 
final  resultant  is  changeil  both  in  amount  and  direttion.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  a  roof,  given  IkjIow,  the  ri-sultant  of  suction  and 
jiressure  will  tend  to  lift,  and  not  overturn  it,  which  is  in 
accordance  with  experience. 

Kx|>crin«'nts  on  wind  pressure  have  usually  Ik-i'U  made  by 
causing  the  Ixnly  subject  to  the  pressure  to"  revolve  instill 
air.     The  author's  exi>eriments  were  made  with  u  lixi'il  Uxly 
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exposed  to  a  current  of  air.  This  current  was  obtained  by 
making  an  opening  into  a  large  cliinincy  100  ft.  in  lieight  and 
Titling  to  tliis  op)ening  a  rectangular,  liorizontal  wooden  tube, 
9  in.  X  4i  in.  in  section,  internally  polished.  The  experiments 
were  directed  to  ascertain  the  distribution  of  pressure  over 
the  surfaces  l)Oth  of  planes  (i.e.,  solids  of  small  tliickness)  and 
of  bodies  of  various  forms.  Taking  lirst  the  case  of  planes, 
the  plane  was  represented  in  the  e.\i)erimeut8  by  two  pieces 
of  sheet  iron,  4j  in.  X  H  in.,  placc(l  j\  in.  apart,  anil  con- 
nected together  ;dong  their  cilges  so  as  to  form  a  shallow 
closed  box.  To  the  interior  of  this  box  a  pressure  gauge  was 
connecte«l  by  means  of  a  small  pipe.  A  number  of  small 
holes  were  made  in  l>otli  faces  of  the  box,  of  which  one  at  a 
time  was  (>peue<l.  Ity  this  means  the  pressure  gauge  regis- 
tered the  pressure  at  any  desired  point  in  the  windward  or 
leeward  side  of  the  box.  The  pressure-pipe  forme<l  an  axle 
on  which  the  box  could  be  turned  to  any  desired  angle  with 
the  wind.  IJy  means  of  a  valve  in  the  wooden  tulw  the  veloc- 
ity could  l)e  varied.  The  velocities  employed  were  from  25  ft. 
to  50  ft.  per  seconil.  Besides  the  plane  alwve  describeil, 
which  occupied  the  full  width  of  the  tul)e  (and  mav  therefore 
be  considered  to  represent  in  the  open  air  a  plane  whose  width 
is  very  great  in  proportion  to  its  length  measured  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind),  another  plane  was  experimented  with, 
measuring  only  tij  in.  X  U  in.  It  should  oc  remarked  that 
the  velocity  of  the  wind  was  obtained  from  the  observed  nor- 
mal pres-surcs  by  reference  to  the  ordinary  tables.  In  the  fol- 
lowing tables,  li!i.sed  on  the  experiments,  it  should  lie  especially 
noted  that  at  small  angles  of  incidence  the  elTect  of  rarefac- 
tion on  the  leeward  si(h'  (showing  itself  as  suction)  caus4'S 
practically  all  the  pressure  on  the  plane,  and  that  al  so  small 
an  angle  as  5  this  suction  is  over  one  fifth  of  the  total  press- 
ure (that  (rausrd  l>y  the  wind  direct,  plus  that  caused  by  suc- 
liun)  on  the  sanity  plane  placed  normally. 

I>i.*NK  4",  IN.  iiT  m  IM.  (Kri.L  Width  •»  Tube.) 
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The  total  pressures  agree  fairly  well  with  those  of  Professor 
Langley,  given  in  the  I"roc('eding8  of  the  Koyal  Society  for 
1X89.  The  variations  are  reiulily  accounted  for  by  the  change 
in  form,  which  has  considerable  elTect,  even  with  plane  sur- 
faces. 

Doubtless  in  connection  with  the  ol)served  results  at  small 
angles  of  incidence,  many  readers  will  call  to  mind  cases 
where,  with  a  light  beam  wind  and  yards  nearlv  8i[uare,  a 
vessel  under  sail  alone  has  made  some  phenomenal  speed,  un- 
accounted for  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  real  direction 
of  the  wind  was  from  a  point  al>aft  its  apparent  direction. 
This,  however,  is  no  explanation  at  all,  as  will  be  seen  by  a 
little  consideration.  What  is  meant  by  the  real  direction  of 
the  wind  is  only  relative  ;  it  is  the  direction  with  regard  to  a 
tixed  point  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  apparent  direction  of 
the  wind  is  a  resultant  of  two  motions,  and  is  the  true  direc- 
tion with  regard  to  a  moving  object  on  the  earth's  surface — 
namely,  the  ship.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  direction  of  the  wind  with  regard  to  a  fixed 
point  on  the  earth's  surface,  than  with  regard  to  a  fixed  point 
in  space,  and  this  latter  is  manifestly  absurd.  But  much  of 
the  result  of  trimming  yards  fine  for  winds  abeam  is  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  suction. 

Prolwibly  the  high  speed  of  the  ice-boat  is  largely  due  to 
the  same  thing.     'The  same  is  true  of  windmills. 

It  is  observed  that  the  bird  holds  its  wing  at  an  angle  of 
6"  with  the  horizon  ;  at  Ihis  inclination  the  effect  of  the  wind 
upon  the  under  side  of  the  surface  is  zero,  while  the  auction 
acting  in  the  up[)er  side  is  equivalent  to  an  upward  pressure 
which  sustains  the  bird.  Moreover,  the  friction  of  the 
medium  tbrough  wbich  the  bird  moves  is  hereby  reduced,  and 


a  current  is  produced  acting  toward  the  wing,  and  inclined 
upward  at  a  small  angle. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  experiments  on  loni; 
prisms,  placed  with  their  axes  at  right  angles  to  the  winu. 
p  is  the  total  pressure  on  a  long  plane  of  width  «  placed  nor- 
mally to  the  wind,  and  of  the  same  length  as  the  prism.  It 
has  been  shown  that  about  57  per  cent,  of  ;>  is  due  to  rarefac- 
tion, causing  suction  on  the  lee  side  : 
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The  following  table  refers  to  other  than  prismatic  forms  : 


Body  Under  Kxpebivint. 
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'I'hc  method  used  with  these  bodies  is  similar  to  that  <le- 
scril)e(l  for  plane  surfaces  ;  the  dilTereut  bodies  are  hollow  and 
made  of  thin  sheet  iron  ;  they  are  about  4^  in.  long,  and  pro- 
vided with  three  holes  in  a  row  in  the  middle  of  one  side.  A 
hollow  axis  passes  tlirough  the  centre,  and  communication  is 
mtule  with  the  pressure  gauge  in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

In  the  case  of  tlie  cylinder,  which  was  examined  by  boring 
a  single  hole  in  it  and  revolving  it  gradually  through  360°,  it 
was  found  that  pressuie  existed  qnly  between  0°  and  85°, 
when  the  effect  became  a  suction.  Similar  results  were  found 
for  the  sphere. 

Models  were  also  experimented  with  representing  buildings 
with  roofs  of  various  forms,  and  diagrams  are  ^iven  sliowing 
the  distiibution  of  pressure  over  leeward  and  windward  sides. 
In  all  cases  rarefaction  on  the  side  is  quite  as  important  a 
factor  in  the  actual  resultant  force  on  the  building  as  is  tlie 
positive  pressure  on  the  windward  side.  The  case  of  the 
pitched  roof  making  angles  of  45°  with  the  horizontal  on 
which  a  horizontal  wind  acts  at  right  angles  to  the  ridge  is 
particularly  worthy  of  note,  and  furnishes  some  food  for 
thought.  The  normal  pressure  on  the  lee  side  due  to  suction 
is  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  that  on  the  weather  side. 
The  resultant  pressure  on  the  two  faces  (neglecting  the  walls 
of  the  building)  is  inclined  upward,  and  is  about  three  and 
one-half  times  as  great  as  that  on  the  weather  side.  On  the 
weather  side  the  pressure  is  greatest  near  the  lower  edge, 
diminishes  uniformly,  and  becomes  a  suction  near  the  ridge. 

BALLOON  MANUFACTURE. 

Balloona  of  every  deacription.  Silk,  Cold  Beatera'  Skin,  etc. 
Military  Balloons,  Captive  Balloona  for  Exhibitiona,  Captive  Ad- 
vertiainc  Balloona,  etc. 

Inventiona  worked  out  from  plana  on  lar^e  acale  or  model.  Gro* 
tesque  Figure,  Animal  and  Toy  Balloona  in  Cold  Beaters'  Skin,     ,^. 

Scientific  ascenta  conducted.     Price  liata  on  application.       .   ."    .' 

AUGUSTE  E.  GAUDROM,  Aeronaut  and  Balloon  Manufacturer, 

7  Victor  Road,  London,  N.,  En^rland. 
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NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER,  1895. 
.  r  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


After  November  1  the  American  Enqinker  will  be  pub- 
lislied  bi-weekly,  and  will  appear  every  alternate  Thursday. 
Each  number  will  contain  one-half  as  much  reading  matter  as 
is  now  given  in  the  monthly  issue.  The  price,  per  number, 
will  be  reduced  to  10  cents,  and  the  annual  subscription  to 
subscribers  in  this  country,  Canada  and  Mexico  to  $3.50.  Owing 
to  the  additional  postage  the  rate  to  foreign  subscribers  will 
remain  $3.50.  Some  changes,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  im- 
provements, in  the  scope  and  character  of  the  paper  will  be 
made,  and  will  be  announced  later.  It  is  also  thought  that 
the  more  frequent  publication  will  enable  us  to  keep  more 
closely  in  touch  with  current  events  and  the  advancement  of 
ingineering  art  and  science,  and  that  the  ch^ge  will  mate- 
rially increase  the  interest  of  the  paper  to  our  readers  and  its 
value  to  our  advertisers. 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


Having  carried  on  extensive  experiments  with  armor- 
]>icrcing  shot,  and  learned  the  ratios  existing  between  the 
penetrating  properties  of  the  shot  and  the  resisting  properties 
of  the  armor,  the  authorities  at  Indian  Head  are  extending 
ll>cir  investigations  still  further,  and  are  now  searching  for 
tlie  probable  results  to  the  framing  of  the  ship  should  a  shot 
penetrate  to  the  interior.  The  tirst  experiments  are  said  to 
liave  proven  that  the  framing  is  up  to  all  of  the  requirements 
Uiat  can  he  expected  of  it,  in  that  it  will  probably  not  be 
^  alirt'ly  annihilated  by  a  penetrating  shot.    Still  it  is  difficult 


to  conceive  how  it  would  be  possible  for  a  13-!n.  shell,  tat 
example,  to  enter  the  confined  limits  of  the  interior  of  a  turret 
and  not  carry  such  devastation  with  it  that  the  guns  and  men 
would  be  practically  swept  out  of  existence.  This  position 
seems  to  be  corroborated  by  the  reports  that  have  reached  us 
of  the  conditions  existing  on  board  the  Chinese  vessels  during 
the  Yaloo  fight,  where  the  crew  seem  to  have  been  almost 
crippled  by  the  heat,  noise,  and  concussion,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  entering  shot.  Still  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Indian 
Head  experiments  will  be  carried  to  such  a  point  that  we  may 
know  just  what  to  expect  from  the  impingement  on  or  pene- 
tration through  a  turret  armor  by  a  heavy  shot. 


It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  note  the  excitement,  either 
actual  or  assumed,  that  the  Baldwin- Westinghouse  coalition 
announced  in  our  last  issue  has  created.  It  has  been  heralded 
as  the  knell  of  the  locomotive  and  the  victorious  triumph  of  the 
electric  motor  ;  whereas  it  is  a  straight  business  arrangement 
wherein  two  great  establishments  agree  to  work  together  for 
a  mutual  advantage.  The  death  of  the  locomotive  and  the 
sui  vival  of  the  electric  motor  in  its  place  is  not  expected  in  the 
immediate  future  by  those  who  are  leaders  in  the  construction 
or  development  of  either.  Each  has  a  field  of  its  own  that 
the  other  cannot  fill.  For  years  locomotives  were  advertised 
as  suitable  for  and  as  especially  adapted  to  street  railway 
work ;  yet  we  do  not  know  of  a  single  line  through  a  city 
street  that  was  operated  by  them,  despite  all  the  pushing  that 
they  received,  though  there  were  a  few  lines  on  the  outskirts 
that  were  so  operated.  Yet  within  the  short  space  of  eight 
years  the  electric  motor  has  swept  the  locomotive  from  every 
claim  to  suitability  for  this  work.  It  has  its  place  that  the 
locomotive  cannot  fill,  but  until  the  conditions  of  efficiency, 
operation,  and  traffic  are  vastly  different  from  those  now  pre- 
vailing, no  electrician  of  repute  will  consider  that  the  knell  of 
the  locomotive  has  been  sounded.        ;'-   . 


MONTHLY  MEETINGS  OF  MECHANICAL  ENGI- 
NEERS. 


Inquibies  are  beginning  to  be  nwde  whether  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  who  have  an  in- 
clination to  meet  together,  in  New  York,  once  a  month,  for 
the  discussion  of  subjects  in  which  they  are  all  interested,  are 
to  have  that  privilege  during  the  coming  winter.  As  is  well 
known,  there  has  been  opposition  from  certain  quarters  to  the 
holding  of  such  meetings,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  be 
the  cause  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  non-resident  members 
who  cannot  have  a  part  in  them,  and  the  opponents  would 
not  consent  to  the  holding  of  such  conferences,  as  meetings  of 
the  Society,  and  therefore  they  have  always  been  designated 
as  meetings  of  members  of  the  Society — which  reminds  us  of  a 
little  story.  During  the  war  a  sentimental  young  woman 
visited  one  of  the  army  hospitals,  and  seeing  a  good-looking 
soldier  among  the  sick,  inquired  of  him  whether  she  should 
bathe  his  fevered  brow.  "  You  may,"  he  replied,  "  if  it  will 
do  you  any  good,  but  you  will  be  the  fifteenth  woman  who  hu 
done  it  today."  ■        •,  : 

Now  If  it  does  the  opponents  of  these  monthly  meetings 
any  good  to  call  them  meetings  of  membert  instead  of  meetings 
of  the  Society,  the  concession  will  be  harmless,  and  it  may  be 
a  comfort  In  some  way  to  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ob- 
jection which  has  been  made  is  a  purely  imaginary  one.  and 
seems  to  exist,  not  among  the  non-residents,  but  only  in  the 
mind.s  of  a  few  New  York  resident  members  who  prefer  social  to 
technical  meetings  and  Ice-cream  to  engineering.  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  meetings  have  been  meetings  of  the  Society, 
and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  conducted  by  the  Council, 
either  directly  or  through  a  committee.    During  the  two  years 
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that  they  have  been  held  they  have  been  very  successful, 
and  it  is  certain  tliat  if  tliey  arc  not  continued  it  will  be  a 
cause  of  regret  to  many  members  to  whom  they  have  been  a 
source  of  edification  and  enjoyment.  It  is  moved  that  they 
be  continued  during  the  coming  autumn,  winter,  and  spring. 
Who  will  second  the  motion  ? 


RAILLERY. 


Since  the  last  number  of  the  American  Engineer  went  to 
press  the  technical  and  the  daily  papers  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  have  given  much  space  to  accounts  and  comments  on 
the  railroad  contest  in  England  and  Scotland.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  now  to  attempt  to  give  detailed  accounts  of  this 
race,  as  it  has  been  called.  All  that  we  need  to  say  is  that 
there  are  two  lines  from  London,  leading  northward  into  Scot- 
land, the  terminus  of  both  being  Aberdeen.  The  general  loca- 
tion of  these  being  somewhat  like  that  of  two  brackets  placed 
thus  (),  the  one  on  the  right  touches  the  east  coast  of  the 
island,  and  the  other  the  west  coast.  The  distance  from  Lon- 
don to  Aberdeen,  by  the  East  Coast  line,  is  523J  miles,  and  by 
the  West  Coast,  539}  miles.  These  lines  compete  for  busi- 
ness, and  as  a  result  of  this  competition  the  companies  inter- 
ested attempted  to  show  which  of  them  could  run  their  trains 
in  the  shortest  time.  Tliat  it  is  not  easy  at  this  distance  to 
know  exactly  what  the  results  of  tlii  trial  of  speed  were,  is 
indicated  by  the  remarks  of  a  correspondent  of  the  London 
Engineer,  who  has  written  an  interesting  account  of  the 
"  race,"  and  who  says  that  "  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  trustworthy  records  of  the 
actual  times  of  the  trains.  It  was  obviously  impossible  for 
one  man  to  go  by  all  trains  of  both  routes,  and  so  recourse 
must  be  had  to  official  reconls  or  passengers'  timing.  Unfor- 
tunately the.se  disagree  among  themselves  in  many  important 
subjects." 

As  nearly  as  we  can  make  out  from  the  'published  reports 
received  at  the  present  date,  the  quickest  time  made  on  the 
East  Coast  was  523^  miles  in  520  minutes,  including  stops,  or 
an  average  of  60.44  miles  per  hour.  On  the  West  Coast  the 
run  of  539}  miles  Wiis  made  in  518  minutes,  including  stops, 
or  63.52  miles  per  hour. 

Commenting  on  this,  Tlie  Engineer  says— and  hence  the 
title  of  our  article  :  "  One  gratifying  result  of  the  race  will 
be  perhaps*  to  silence  the  boasting  of  tlie  American  press. 
The  far-famed  Empire  State  Express  has  been  thoroughly 
beaten.  No  engineer  in  this  country,  and  probably  very  few 
in  the  United  States,  Iwlieves  that  a  mile  was  once  run  on  the 
New  York  Central  in  33  seconds,  or  that  5  miles  have  l»een 
run  in  three  minutes.  Concerning  long-distance  runs,  how- 
ever, there  is  not  room  for  doubt,  an  inaccuracy  of  a  few  sec- 
onds in  timing  being  of  no  importance.  It  is  said  that  the 
'  record  run  'f  of  the  United  States  was  from  New  York  to  East 
Buffalo,  439.5  miles,  in  425  minutes,  or  say,  61  56  miles  an 
hour.  A  reference  to  Mr.  Rous  Marten's  article  (published  in 
The  Engineer)  will  suffice  to  show  that  this  has  been  most 
thoroughly  beaten.  We  have,  of  course,  yet  to  hear  what 
United  States  railway  men  have  to  say  concerning  the  race. 
Their  comments  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  interesting." 

The  comment  which  is  most  "  interesting"  is  not  that  of 
the  newspapers,  but  of  the  trial  made  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral road  on  September  11,  news  of  which  will,  of  course, 
have  reached  our  readers  before  this  will.  In  this  run  the 
distance  taken  was  436^  miles,  which  was  made  in  411  it  min- 
utes, including  stops,  or  at  an  average  speed  of  63.63  miles 
per  hour.  There  has  been  some  dispute  about  this  also.  The 
weight  of  the  cars  hauled  on  the  New  York  Central  road  was 
nearly  four  times  as  heavy  as  that  of  those  on  th<'  English 
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trains.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grades  on  the  English  lines 
are  considerably  heavier.  It  is  also  said— which  is  true— th;it 
a  helping  engine  was  used  in  going  up  the  heavy  grade  from 
Albany  to  West  Albany,  a  distance  of  about  3  miles,  and  that 
the  time  of  arrival  at  East  Buffalo  was  taken  without  stoji- 
ping.  If  the  train  had  been  slowed  down  before  reachinj; 
East  Buffalo,  and  brought  to  a  dead  stop,  of  course  some  tinu- 
would  have  been  consumed  thereby.  On  the  other  hand, 
owing  to  the  frequent  grade  crossings,  on  the  New  York 
Central  line,  there  are  many  more  places  where  speed  must  be 
slackened  than  there  are  on  the  English  roads,  where  such  im- 
pediments are  much  less  common. 

In  view  of  the  performance  on  the  New  York  Central  road, 
it  may  now  be  expected  that  the  comments  of  The  Engineer 
"  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  interesting." 


MATHEMATICAL  PAPERS. 


In  reviewing  the  last  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  London  Engi- 
neer says  :  "  A  few  years  ago  the  United  States  would  have 
been  the  last  place  in  which  to  seek  elaborate  mathematiral 
theorizing  about  and  all  around  engineering  problems.  It  i.s, 
indeed,  doubtful  if  anybody  does  seek  it ;  it  .seems  to  bubble 
out  in  some  places,  a  pretty,  sparkling  stream  at  first,  but  no 
sooner  coming  in  contact  with  things  terrestrial  than  it  gener- 
ates mud— thick,  or  sometimes  sloppy  mental  mud.  But,  a-; 
we  have  remarked,  it  does  nobody  any  harm.  No  one  need 
go  to  the  meetings  where  abstruse  mathematical  papers  arc 
read,  and  no  one  need  follow  the  rules  which  are  given  as  the 
result  of  it  all,  if,  indeed,  the  authors  remember  to  give  any 
rules." 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  extraordinary  that  young  .students  with  the 
laurels  cf  their  graduation  honors  still  fresh  and  green  in  their 
heads  should  write  such  papers  ;  tlie  grievance  which  those  of 
us  who  are  growing  old  and  have  had  experience  of  more  or 
less  value  is,  that  these  young  fellows  insist  on  reading  such 
papers.  We  don't  quite  agree  with  The  Engineer  that  they 
do  no  one  any  harm.  Of  course  if  young  fellows  who  know 
a  great  deal  about  mathematics,  but  have  never  studied  the 
laws  nor  the  limits  of  elasticity  of  an  ordinary  audience,  choose 
to  write  and  read  such  papers,  no  one  has  any  goo<l  ground  to 
interfere  if  due  notice  is  given  of  their  dire  intention.  The 
trouble  is  that  they  don't  give  such  notice.  We  go  to  meet- 
ings with  the  placid  expectation  that  some  one  who  has  done 
something  that  is  creditable  and  well  worth  doing  will  read  a 
paper  and  tell  us  of  the  difficulties  he  encountered,  and  how 
he  overcame  them,  and  what  he  accomplished,  its  value,  and 
many  other  things  that  would  be  entertaining  or  profitable, 
and  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  time— say  20  minutes — has 
been  thus  occupied,  that  then  there  will  be  a  discussion  in 
which  the  old  fellows  and  the  young  ones  will  all  tell  with 
out  boring  their  audience,  what  they  know  or  have  learned  or 
want  to  know  and  learn  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Such  pro- 
ceedings are  agreeable  and  refreshing,  and  we  come  away 
feeling  strengthenetl  for  the  struggle  which  must  be  renewed 
daily.  Instead  of  this  what  actually  often  does  happen  is,  that 
some  paper  is  announced  with  a  taking  title  for  a  given  meet- 
ing, which  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  kind  of  diversion  and 
instruction  indicated  will  be  dispensed.  On  such  occasions  it 
happens  at  times  that  some  youth  starts  in  on  his  manuscript. 
First  he  stands  on  one  leg  of  a  formula  and  then  on  the  other. 
Then  he  gyrates  about  an  hypothesis  which  he  assumes  to  be  a 
fact,  and  weaves  a  spider's  web  of  integrations  and  disintegra- 
tions on  the  blackboard  ;  ho  balances  possibilities  in  learned  tij;- 
ures  of  speech,  until  none  who  hear  him  can  tell  whether  he  is 
trying  to  prove  that  the  toes  of  his  boots  represent  the  square 
root  of  his  understanding,  or  the  end  of  his  coat  tail  is  a  func- 
tion of  his  necktie.    All  we  know  is  that  what  he  ia  giving 
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us  is  totally  unintelligible  to  the  hearer,  and  we  have  a  strong 
suspicion  it  is  equally  so  to  the  leader.  The  authors  of  such 
papers  are  the  chronic  bores  of  technical  associations.  The 
reform  which  is  proposed  is  that  some  committee  should  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  papers  to  be  read.  If  they  contain  a  little 
mathematics  they  should  be  designated  by  an  X  in  their  an- 
uouncement,  if  more  than  a  little  by  XY,  and  if  much  by 
XYZ,  and  then  the  said  committee  should  provide  cakes  and 
ale  in  an  adjoining  room,  to  which  members  could  retire  while 
the  author  of  the  paper  was  practising  his  vocal  exercises  and 
liis  mathematical  gymnastics. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES. 


The  enormous  increase  in  this  department  of  literature — if 
it  be  literature— within  the  present  half  of  this  century  is  one 
of  the  noteworthy  phenomena  of  our  time.  Not  only  has  it 
increased  in  quantity,  but  it  has  also  been  improved  in  qual- 
ity. Some  of  the  choicest  examples  of  typographic  and  what 
may  t)e  called  mechanical  art  or  illustration  will  be  found  in 
trade  catalogues.  The  paper,  press-work,  engraving,  and 
descriptive  matter  in  some  of  these  publications  are  often  of  the 
very  best,  and  attention  has,  in  these  pages,  repeatedly  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  best  treatises  extant  on  many  sub- 
jects are  such  catalogues.  Still,  considering  the  fact  that 
tliose  who  prepare  and  issue  them  are  often  possessed  of  more 
information  concerning  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate  than 
itny  other  persons,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  their  work 
as  authors  or  compilers  generally  has  so  little  value,  excepting 
perhaps  in  the  limited  sphere  for  which  it  is  intended — that  is, 
for  selling  the  appliances  or  commodities  which  are  described  ; 
and  even  that  purpose,  it  is  thought,  is  not  accomplished  as 
fully  as  it  might  be  if  the  authorial  work  was  better  done.  It 
may  be  said,  though,  that  its  deficiency  is  not  generally  due 
ti)  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  those  who  write,  but  more  to  a  lack 
liiirtly  of  what  Herbert  Spencer  calls  "  constructive  imagina- 
tion" and  power  of  expression.  That  writer,  in  the  admirable 
memorial  notice  of  the  life  of  the  late  Professor  Tyndall,  which 
was  published  in  McClure's  Magazine  for  March,  1894,  says  : 

"  There  prevail,  almost  universally,  very  erroneous  ideas 
concerning  the  nature  of  imagination.  Superstitious  peoples, 
whose  folklore  is  full  of  tales  of  fairies  and  the  like,  are  said 
to  be  imaginative  ;  while  nobody  ascribes  imagination  to  the 
inventor  of  a  new  machine.  ...  As  rightly  conceived,  im- 
as^ination  is  the  power  of  mental  representation,  and  is  mea- 
sured by  the  vividness  and  truth  of  this  representation.  .  .  . 
This  constructive  imagination,  here  resulting  in  the  creations 
of  tiie  poet  and  there  in  the  discoveries  of  the  man  of  science, 
is  the  highest  of  human  faculties.  .  .  .  Good  exposition  im- 
plies much  constructive  imagination.  A  prerequisite  t>  tfie 
fiiriiiing  of  trtie  ideas  of  the  mental  states  of  those  who  are  to  he 
tu'ight  ;*  and  a  further  prerequisite  is  the  imagining  of 
niethods  by  which,  beginning  witli  conceptions  they  possess, 
there  may  be  built  up  in  their  minds  the  conceptions  they  do 
not  possess.  Of  constructive  imagination,  as  displayed  in  this 
sphere,  men  at  large  appear  to  be  almost  devoid." 

It  is  to  the  latter  deficiency,  chiefly,  that  the  shortcomings 
of  trade  catalogues  are  due.  An  editor  learns,  perhaps  sooner 
and  oftener  than  other  people,  that  that  quality  of  mind  which 
enables  a  person  first  to  thoroughly  comprehend  a  subject, 
and  then  enables  him  to  assume  the  mental  attitude  with  ref- 
erence to  it  wliich  a  person  ignorant  of  it  occupies,  is  a  rare 
one.  Now  the  ditflculty  with  most  of  the  authors  of  trade 
catalogues  is  not  tliat  they  have  inadequate  understanding  of 
the  subjects  they  write  about,  but  that  they  can't  conceive 
liow  it  is  regarded  and  appears  to  those  who  know  little  or 
nothing  about  it.  They  not  only  assume  that  their  readers 
Ivuow  more  about  the  subjects  which  they  are  writing  al)out 
tliiin  they  really  do,  but  the  writers  seem  often  to  be  oblivious 
of  the  fact  of  the  total  absence  of  knowledge  in  the  minds  of 
ti»e  persons  they  are  writing  for,  or,  as  Mr.  Spencer  has  ex 
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pressed  it.  they  are  incapable  of  "  forming  true  ideas  of  the 
mental  states  of  those  who  are  to  be  taught."  It  is  nearly 
always  safe  to  presume  on  the  ignorance  of  readers,  and  it  is 
seldom  that  writers  explain  things  too  clearly. 

Another  curious  fact  is  that  persons  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  writing  for  publication  sometimes  have  an  idea  that  if  what 
they  write  is  to  be  printed,  it  would  not  quite  fulfil  its  pur- 
pose if  it  was  expressed  simply  and  clearly  and  was  easily 
understood.  To  give  it  the  appearance  of  profundity  they 
will  make  it  incomprehensible.  If  the  same  persons  should 
take  a  stranger  through  their  shops  they  would  probably  give 
oral  explanations  of  the  construction,  operation,  or  mode  of 
manufacture  of  what  they  are  producing  which  would  be  in 
every  way  clear  and  readily  understood,  or  if  they  have  occa- 
sion to  write  an  informal  letter  of  explanation  or  instruction, 
they  will  express  themselves  in  the  most  lucid  way,  but  if 
they  are  required  to  write  anything  for  publication— to  use  an 
ordinary  expression — they  are  apt  to  "  mix  things  up." 

Then  there  is  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  trade  catalogues 
assuming  the  form  and  character  which  would  make  them  most 
useful — that  is,  that  their  purpose  is  to  aid  in  the  sale  of  what 
is  described  in  them.     The  animus  of  the  salesman  is  nearly 
always  behind  them.    Now  modesty  and  reticence  are  not 
virtues  which  are  cultivated  too  much  by  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  make  the  merits  of  what  they  have  for  sale  known. 
It  is  also  generally  true  that  the  less  experience  and  skill  he 
has  in  his  calling,  the  more  is  he  likely  to  boast  of  the  superi- 
ority of  his  "  line"  of  goods.    This  twcomes  a  habit,  and  when 
such  people  have  occasion  to  prepare  a  descriptive  catalogue 
of  what  they  have  or  make  for  sale,  they  are  very  apt  to  fol- 
low their  usual  habit  and  begin  by  boasting  and  laudation  of 
what  it  is  the  aim  of  the  publication  to  sell.     The  general 
fact  is  recognized  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  person  who  docs 
not  sell  goods  to  give  valuable  instruction  to  those  who  do, 
but  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  to  begin  a  catalogue  by 
boasting  and  explaining  the  character,  the  construction,  the  prin- 
ciples, the  operation,  or  the  uses  of  the  appliances  or  commodi- 
ties which  it  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  such  publications  to  de- 
scribe, is  an  inversion  of  the  natural  and  logical  order  in 
which  people's  minds  are  influenced.    Thus,  suppose  a  sales- 
man has  a  new  kind  of  monkey-wrench,  let  us  say,  for  sale. 
If  in  an  interview  he  dilates  at  great  length  and  eloquence  on 
the  merits  of  the  wrench,  what  can  be  done  with  it,  brags  of 
its  superiority  over  those  which  his  competitor  is  selling,  tells 
of  how  many  orders  he  has  received  and  how  many  he  expects 
to  get,  and  asserts  that  his  wrench  will  work  where  no  other 
wrench  could  screw  or  unscrew  anything— all  that  is  apt  to 
fall  on  barren  ground,  unless  the  victim  understands  the  con- 
struction of  the  wrench  first.     Explain  to  him  how  by  some 
ingenious  mechanical  device  all  these  advantages  are  attained, 
and  he  will  be  interested,  and  boasting  may  then  do  some 
good.    The  same  principle  applies  to  catalogues.    If  a  person 
finds  on  the  first  page,  in  displayed  type,  the  most  fulsome 
commendation  of  the  character,  quality,  and  merits  of  the 
articles  described,  he  is  apt  to  feel  that  it  is  all  rubbish  and 
thrust  it  into  the  waste-basket.    If,  however,  a  tool  or  ma- 
chine or  some  material  which  he  uses  is  Illustrated  and  clearly 
explained,  so  that  it  is  easily  understood,  then  commendation 
may  find  a  place  in  his  mind.     For  the  composition  of  cata- 
logues, and  in  selling  anything,  the  general  principle  may  there- 
fore be  laid  down— explain  first  and  boast  afterward. 

It  may  also  be  assumed  that  those  for  whom  trade  cata- 
logues are  intended  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  "  the 
state  of  the  art"  to  which  they  refer.  A  brief  and  clear  ex- 
position of  it  brought  fully  up  to  date  will  generally  be  of 
interest  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  use  of  the  articles 
described.  A  statement  will  then  naturally  follow  of  the 
improvement  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  catalogue  to  set 
forth.  Trade  catalogues,  it  seems  certain,  would  accomplish 
their  purpose  more  eflEectually_and  be  of  more  general  service 
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to  those  for  whom  they  are  Intended  if  they  assumed  the 
character  of  elementary  treatises,  which  some  of  them  now  do. 
If  they  did,  there  would  be  an  almost  boundless  field  of  use- 
fulness for  them  outside  of  their  purpose  of  selling  the  articles 
described  and  lauded  in  their  pages.  If  they  were  written  by 
persons — as  they  generally  are — who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  subjects  to  which  they  refer,  and  if  the  aid  of  competent 
draftsmen  was  called  in,  such  catalogues  might  become  the 
most  complete  records  of  engineering  progress  in  existence, 
and  be  the  sources  to  which  all  would  go  for  information. 
Their  great  defect  now  is  generally  the  want  of  clear  and  full 
explanation  and  elucidation  of  the  subjects  to  which  they 
relate,  although  there  are  some  notable  exceptions  to  this.  As 
technical  education  becomes  more  general,  we  may  hope,  and, 
in  fact,  can  now  see,  that  great  improvement  has  been  and  is 
being  made  in  this  kind  of  literature.  Much  of  it  though  has 
served  to  show  how  inadequate  the  instruction  which  is  given 
in  most  technical  schools  is  to  enable  their  graduates  to  write 
clearly — a  deficiency  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  provided 
for.  Capacity  for  lucid  and  adequate  expression,  either  in 
writing  or  speech,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  qualifications  a 
person  can  have  for  the  battle  of  life,  in  which  we  must  all 
take  a  part. 

♦ 
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On  another  page  the  address  or  call  for  a  convention  of 
manufacturers,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  October  from 
the  15th  to  the  17th,  is  republished.  This  has  been  issued  by 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  Egan,  of  Cincinnati,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Association,  who  is  its  author  and  also  President  of  the  J.  A. 
Fay  and  Egan  companies,  the  celebrated  manufacturers  of 
woodworking  machinery.  It  will  be  seen,  it  contains  the  dec- 
laration that  an  organization  bringing  the  manufacturers  to- 
gether to  work  for  the  common  good  of  all,  without  party 
interests,  but  simply  with  the  good  of  the  country  and  its 
Industrial  welfare  at  heart,  can  be  of  incalculable  value.  To 
this  patriotic  sentiment  we,  and  doubtless  our  readers  gener- 
ally, will  respond  with  a  hearty  Amen. 

It  is  said,  further,  in  the  manifesto  which  has  been  issued, 
that  "  the  manufacturers  propose  never  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  disregarded  and  their  interests  to  be  seriously  affected 
by  any  action  of  Congress  prejudicial  to  the  good  of  the 
country  without  be!ng  heard  from."  That  is  right.  If  Con- 
gress takes  any  action  prejudicial  to  the  good  of  the  country, 
the  manufacturers  should  be  the  first  to  talk  out.  Such  ac- 
tion, it  is  said,  the  last  Congress  did  take  when  it  "  rescinded 
the  valuable  reciprocity  treaties  which  were  then  in  force, 
and  framed  a  tariff  under  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
manufacturers  to  exist." 

Now,  if  the  latter  statement  is  true,  and  if  the  remedial 
effects  of  reciprocity  are  what  they  are  here  intimated  to  be, 
the  subject  ought  to  be  very  fully  discussed  at  the  proposed 
meeting.  At  present  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  general 
agreement  among  manufacturers  about  it.  The  commonly 
held  opinion  probably  is  that  a  little  reciprocity  is  good,  much 
is  doubtful,  and  universal  reciprocity  would  be  deadly. 

In  some  of  the  engineering  and  railroad  associations  which 
hold  annual  meetings  the  excellent  practice  exists  uf  setting 
apart  an  hour  of  every  session  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
propounded  by  members.  The  manufacturers'  convention 
might  follow  this  practice  with  advantage  to  the  interests  of 
its  memliers  and  the  general  edification  of  the  public.  The  fol- 
lowing questions  might  be  suggested  for  discussion  : 

Would  reciprocity  be  an  advantage  to  manufacturers  ? 
•      IIow  much  of  it  would  be  good  for  them  ? 

If  universal  reciprocity  is  bad,  how  should  it  be  limited  t 

But  is  it  true  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  manufac- 
tur«n  .to.exwt  .uiul«r  tite  present  couditioo  of  tbiogs  ?    Is  it 


not,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  from  every  direction  for 
months  past  there  have  come  reports  of  improved  business, 
higher  prices — rails,  for  example— for  products  and  wages, 
more  employment  of  working  people,  and  increased  prosperity 
generally  V  One  of  the  things  which  might  be  done  advan- 
tageously in  Chicago  would  be  to  make  a  sort  of  diagnosis  of 
the  condition  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  country,  and  ascer- 
tain whether  they  are  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  We  don't 
believe  they  are  ;  and  probably  the  companies  of  which  Mr. 
Egan  is  the  President  are  selling  more  or  lesson  credit,  as  they 
have  always  done,  with  the  expectation  of  being  paid,  and 
with  comparatively  little  fear  that  their  customers  generally 
are  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 

Some  strong  confirmatory  evidence,  indicating  that  exist- 
ence is  not  impossible  for  manufacturers  in  this  country,  comes 
from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  a  recent  number  of 
The  Engineer  a  letter  from  its  Sheflield  correspondent  wa* 
published,  in  which  it  was  said  that : 

"  Some  of  our  most  experienced  and  observant  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  who  have  made  frequent  visits  of  late 
years,  and  particularly  during  the  last  12  months,  to  the 
Uniteid  States,  anticipate  much  keener  competition  from  that 
quarter  than  we  have  yet  known.  Steel  billets  have  been  or- 
dered  for  delivery  in  Sheffield— not  in  any  great  weight,  it  is 
true,  but  to  an  extent  quite  large  enough  to  show  what  might 
be  done.  Then,  in  regard  to  files,  a  larger  user,  whose  works 
are  in  Sheffield,  tells  me  that  he  has  no  other  tools  on  his 
premises.  He  mentioned  the  brand  which  he  finds  so  well 
suited  to  his  purpose,  adding  that  it  was  always  true  alike, 
and  very  much  cheaper  than  anything  he  can  get  made  on 
this  side.  These  files  are  machine-made,  the  machines  varying 
in  size  from  that  of  a  small  striking  apparatus  to  the  more 
ponderous  appliance  required  for  the  largest  kind  of  files  pro- 
duced for  the  heavy  trades.  Female  lalx>r  is  employed.  In 
one  room  he  saw  between  60  and  70  '  lady  operators  '  working 
at  these  machines,  and  turning  them  out  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties at  prices  with  which  no  English  market  can  compete. 
Here  we  are  still  fighting  the  battle  of  machine  versus  band- 
cut,  and,  according  to  my  information,  the  machinery  we 
have  in  use  has  been  discarded  by  the  Americans  years  ago. 
The  patentees  declined  to  let  English  manufacturers  use  their 
inventions  even  under  a  royalty,  intending  to  establish  agen- 
cies for  their  files  in  Sheffield  and  other  towns. 

"  Mr.  Robert  Belfitt,  chairman  and  managing  director  of 
Messrs.  George  Butler  &  Co.,  Trinity  Works.  SheflSeld — a 
firm  with  a  district  reputation  for  the  production  of  fine  art 
cutlerv — has  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  is  the  first  visit  Mr.  Belfitt,  wlio  was  Master 
Cutler  a  few  years  ago.  has  paid  to  these  markets.  He  found 
what  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  the 
Americans  are  manufacturing  a  great  deal  of  their  own  cut- 
lery, although  for  high-class  goods  they  continue  to  call  upon 
Sheffield.  The  reason  for  their  not  going  in  for  the  superior 
grade  is,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  not  so  much  through 
mability  to  make  them,  but  simply  because,  with  their  won- 
derful inventiveness  and  labor-saving  appliances,  they  find  it 
more  profitable  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  lines  of  which 
great  numbers  are  required.  In  fine  pocket  cutlery  the  orders 
are  comparatively  light  ;  but  In  the  articles  of  every-day  use 
the  capabilities  of  the  various  United  States  markets  are  im- 
mense, and  that  is  the  trade  the  American  manufacturer  ainis 
at  getting.  In  this  enterprise  he  finds  the  German  the  keenest 
rival  ;  but,  with  the  advantages  of  duty  and  more  effective 
appliances  for  production,  as  well  as  greater  subdivision  of 
labor,  the  German  is  being  gradually  displaced.  The  Unite<i 
States  '  make  '  of  secondary  cutlery  in  general  use  there  is 
daily  increasing,  and  is  being  put  u|X)n  the  home  markets  of 
the  Northern,  Southern,  and  Western  States  at  rates  which 
secure  the  business  for  the  American  firms.  Mr.  Belfitt  ap- 
pears to  have  been  particularly  struck  with  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Americans  in  the  smaller  lines  of  hardware,  such  as  locks, 
door-knobs,  and  knickknacks  useful  in  hou8e'l)uilding  and  in 
the  house  itself.  In  these  things  he  candidly  admits  the 
Americans  l)cat  us  completely.  Mr.  Belfitt  looks  forward  to 
a  fairly  good  trade  with  the  United  States  as  well  as  with 
Canatla. 

This  shows  not  only  that  wo  are  holding  our  own,  but  that 
our  manufacturers  are  able  to  assume  an  aggressive  attitude 
and  are  able  to  compete  with  England  in  their  own  territory. 

Since  the  first  (>art  of  these  comments  were  written  the  fol- 
lowing Items  of  news  were  retwived : 
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"  As  an  evidence  of  the  increasing  prosperitv  among  rail- 
roads and  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  railroad  roll- 
ing stock,  J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,  the  world-renowned  and  justly 
celebrated  manufacturers  of  car  and  railway  wood-working 
machinery,  have  to  report  an  increasing  business  in  this  line. 
Tliey  are  now  furnishing  machinery  for  the  Mexican  Inter- 
national Railroad  Companj^,  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  for 
their  new  shops  at  Bumside,  111.,  the  Queen  &  Crescent  and 
tlie  Big  Four  Railroads,  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
•Tacksonvllle,  St.  Auguitine  &  Indian  River  Railway,  and 
liave  recently  equipped  the  new  shops  for  the  B.  &  O.  S.  \V., 
at  Washington,  Ind..  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Com- 
pany, Kansas  City  &  Gulf  Railroad,  Mobile  &  Birmingham 
jlailroad  Company,  Lenoir  Car  Company,  at  Lenoir  City, 
Tenn.,  New  York  Central,  for  their  Utica  shops,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others.  They  anticipate  an  increased  trade  in  this 
direction  for  some  time  to  come." 

Certainly  this  indicates  prosperity,  which  has  come,  appar- 
ently, in  spite  of  what,  in  the  call  referred  to,  seems  to  be  re- 
garded as  adverse  legislation. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  if  the  views  and  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  manufacturers  could  be  ascertained,  not  only 
with  reference  to  their  present  condition  and  the  general 
business  prospect,  but  also  on  some  general  abstract  princi- 
ples. The  discussions  in  Congress,  and  by  politicians  gener- 
ally, are  shaped  so  much  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gaining 
party  advantage  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  their  views 
or  those  of  their  constituents  really  are. 

If,  for  example,  it  could  be  shown  clearly  why  an  exchange 
of  products  with  some  people  is  good  for  us,  while  trading 
with  others  is  very  bad,  it  would  throw  light  into  places  in 
which  some  persons  now  have  difficulty  in  seeing  clearly. 

There  are  some  other  general  propositions  which  might  be 
discussed,  perhaps  to  the  edification,  but  certainly  to  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  hearers,  besides  that  one  of  when,  where, 
and  how  an  exchange  of  products  Is  an  advantage.  The  fol- 
lowing are  suggested  : 

Is  the  general  prosperity  of  the  community  promoted  by 
having  commodities  cheapened  or  endeared  ? 
^Should  it  be  the  aim  of  government,  capitalists,  and  society 
generally  to  facilitate  the  beginning  and  the  growth  of  new 
enterprises  and  aid  in  promoting  their  business  and  prosperity, 
or  is  the  concentration  of  manufacturing  and  other  business 
under  the  control  of  great  corporations  and  firms  a  benefit  to 
the  country  ? 

What  are  the  principal  obstacles  which  are  encountered  in 
tlie  transaction  of  honorable  business  with  such  corporations 
and  firms  ? 

Could  a  practicable  code  of  business  ethics — similar  to  those 
in  force  among  professional  men-— be  formulated  for  manu- 
facturers, and  would  it  be  ptossible,  under  an  organization 
similar  to  the  one  contemplated  by  Mr.  Egan,  to  hold  them 
amenable  to  it  ? 

f  Probably  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  which  manu- 
facturers must  contend  with  now  is  labor  troubles  and  strikes. 
That  this  difficulty  is  not  peculiar  to  our  country,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show.  At  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  at  Birmingham,  England,  a  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  Daniel  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  South  Staf- 
fordshire Iron  Masters'  Association,  on  "  The  Iron  Industry 
of  South  Staffordshire,"  in  which  he  said  : 

"  No  account  of  a  great  industry  would  in  these  days  be 
complete  without  a  reference  to  the  methods  adopted  for  regu- 
lating the  wages  qiAstions.  It  is  obvious  that  a  district  like 
South  Staftordshire.  which  is  placed  under  great  disadvan- 
tages in  respect  to  carriage,  water  in  the  mines  and  old  works, 
cannot  afford  to  run  any  risks  of  diverting  trade  by  foolishly 
entering  upon  strikes  and  lockouts.  This  has  been  widely 
taken  into  consideration  by  tlie  leaders  of  the  ironworkers 
and  coal  miners,  who  are  as  well  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  trade  as  they  were.  Great  credit  is  due  to  them 
that  they  should  have  so  carefully  studied  the  subject,  and 
have  formed  such  sensible  conclusions  as  to  what  was  best  for 
their  interests.    As  a  result,  we  have  wages  boards  both  in 


the  iron  and  coal  trades,  which  have  so  far  worked  satisfac- 
torily. This  would  be  realized  when  he  said  that  for  23  years 
they  had  Ijeen  without  a  strike,  in  a  district  which  was  pro- 
verbial for  them,  and  of  a  serious  character.  He  must  not 
forget  to  say  that  the  principles  upon  which  these  wages 
boards  have  been  founded  were  borrowed  from  the  North  of 
England  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  Board.  From  a  long 
expierience  as  the  employer's  secretary  of  the  Midland  Iron 
and  Steel  Wages  Board,  he  strongly  recommended  to  all  the 
great  trades  of  this  country  that  they  should  adopt  our  meth- 
ods. The  principle  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  experimen- 
tal, but  is  established  by  a  23  years'  experience  with  unfailing 
success ;  and  the  future  of  the  South  Staffordshire  iron  and 
steel  trades  is  not  so  much  a  question,  in  his  opinion,  of  sup- 
plies of  coal  and  iron  or  of  trade,  as  it  is  of  the  wisdom  to  be 
shown  by  both  employers  and  employed  with  regard  to  labor 
qaestions." 

No  facts  nor  figores  need  1>e  quoted  to  show  that  both  here 
and  in  England  the  losses  to  employers  and  employed,  result- 
ing from  strikes,  is  enormous.  Regarded  in  the  aggregate  of 
a  number  of  years,  it  has  been  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
a  heavy  expense  which  has  been  added  to  those  which  must 
necessarily  be  incurred  in  the  transaction  of  business.  There- 
fore manufacturers  who  can  avoid  strikes  have  a  great  advan- 
tage in  competing  for  business  over  those  who  are  subjected 
periodically  to  this  kind  of  interference,  with  all  its  attending 
loss.  Therefore,  what  Mr.  Jones  has  said  of  the  importance 
of  wisdom  in  dealing  with  the  labor  question  applies  not  only 
to  the  Industries  of  South  Staffordshire,  but  to  those  of  the 
whole  world.  If  the  iron  manufacturers  of  England  deal 
with  this  subject  more  wisely  than  those  do  who  expect  to 
assemble  in  Chicago,  the  former  will  be  in  a  better  position  to 
compete  for  the  business  of  the  world  than  the  latter.  It 
therefore  seems  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  manu- 
facturers should  form  the  wisest  possible  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  be  succeeded  when  the  occasion  arises  by  correspond- 
ingly wise  action.  Unfortunately  for  us  our  great  civil  war 
left  a  heritage  in  the  very  commonly  held  opinion,  that  all 
social  and  political  evils  may  be  settled  by  fighting.  The 
great  issues  which  brought  about  that  unhappy  contest  be- 
tween the  two  sections  of  the  country  were  decided  by  blood- 
shed, and  many  people  hastily  reason  that  if  such  great  ques- 
tions were  thus  decided,  lesser  ones  may  be  submitted  to  the 
same  kind  of  determination  ;  and  now  whenever  there  is  a 
strike  or  a  rumor  of  a  strike,  the  first  thing  that  some  people 
demand  is  to  call  out  the  military.  The  manufacturers  and 
their  employes  in  England,  by  long  and  bitter  experience, 
have  learned  wisdom,  and  as  indicated  by  the  observations 
which  have  been  quoted,  they  now  aim  to  settle  such  disputes, 
not  by  violence,  but  by  the  peaceable  ministrations  of  boards 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  The  practical  effect  of  this  is 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  production,  by  avoiding  the  wasteful  ex- 
pense of  strikes.  There  is  no  subject  which  is  more  worthy 
of  consideration  by  the  manufacturers  at  their  Chicago  meet- 
ing than  this.  If  some  new  method  of  manufacturing  had 
been  discovered  and  was  used  in  Europe  which  materially 
reduced  the  cost  of  production,  hardly  any  expense  would  be 
spared  by  our  manufacturers  here  to  learn  all  about  it.  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  methods  which  have  been  adopted  in 
Europe  for  settling  labor  disputes  have  materially  lessened 
the  number  of  strikes  there,  and  thus  reduced  cost.  Would 
it  not  be  worth  while  to  study  the  methods  to  bring  about 
such  results  by  appointing  some  kind  of  commission,  and 
have  them  make  a  tour  of  investigation  and  report  on  what 
has  been  done  and  on  the  methods  employed,  in  other  coun- 
tries, to  avoid  lal>or  troubles  and  establish  industrial  peace  in- 
stead of  war  ?  It  looks  as  though  more  reciprocity,  more  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  exchange, 
more  fair  pL.y  in  trade,  more  conciliation  and  arbitration,  and 
compromise — if  need  be — would  do  more  tor  the  general  pros- 
perity of  manufactures  than  anything  else  which  the  associa- 
tion that  will  meet  in  Chicago  can  promote. 
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*  ■  The  Univbrsal  DmECTonv  of  Railway  Officials,  1895. 
London :  The  Directory  Publishiog  Company.  Limited,  8 
Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.  C.  842  pp.,  5i  X  8i  in.,  10 
shillings. 

This  attempt  to  make  a  universal  directory  of  railway  oflS- 
cials,  it  is  said  in  the  preface,  is  believed  to  be  the  first  one 
which  has  ever  been  made.  It  is  certainly  very  much  needed, 
and  will  be  of  great  use  to  all  who  have  business  or  other  rela- 
tions with  railroad  companies  and  their  officers.  It  is  said 
to  contain  upward  of  8,500  directors  and  chief  officials,  in- 
cluding the  chief  clerks  and  chief  draftsmen. 

The  table  of  contents  shows  that  the  countries  included  are 
England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
Australasia,  North  America,  Mexico,  Central  America  and 
West  Indies  and  South  America. 

Of  course,  with  the  great  mass  of  material  which  had  to  be 
bandied,  but  little  typographical  display  was  possible.  The 
names  and  addresses  which  are  given  are,  therefore,  printed 
in  small  type,  but  which  is  quite  legible  with  good  eyes  or 
good  glasses  or  both,  excepting  in  some  cases  where  the  print- 
ing is  bad,  which  is  the  case  on  some  of  the  pages,  although 
generally  the  work  is  fairly  well  done.  The  book  tills  a  long- 
felt  want,  and  its  success  is  probably  assured. 

Address  of  R.  T.  Crane  to  his  Workmen,  July  4,  1895. 
16  pp..  5i  X  7}  in. 

Z  Last  Fourth  of  July  Mr.  R.  T.  Crane,  President  of  the  Crane 
Company,  and  also  of  the  Crane  Elevator  Company,  of  Chi- 
cago, told  his  employes  that  just  40  years  before,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1855,  a  furnace  which  he  had  built  for  a  brass 
foundry  was  ready,  and  being  anxious  to  see  that  it  worked  all 
right,  he  took  oH  his  tirst  heat  on  that  day.  The  anniversary 
of  that  event  he  made  the  occasion  of  an  address  to  his  work- 
men, in  which  he  advocated  peace  and  good-will  between  em- 
ployer and  employed.  In  this  address  he  calls  attention  to  the 
untold  anxiety  and  worry  which  a  person  must  endure  in 
building  up  a  successful  business.  If  the  difficulties  of  carry- 
ing on  a  great  business  could  be  instilled  into  the  minds  of 
workingmen,  so  that  they  would  realize  them  fully,  it  would 
be  a  great  gain  ;  but  with  the  very  limited  range  of  experience 
and  the  moral  and  mental  qualiticationsof  many  employes  such 
an  appreciation  is  difficult  or  impossible. 

The  solution  of  the  labor  question  or  the  adjustment  of  the 
relation  of  the  employer  and  his  employes  must  be  by  evolu- 
tion, and  that  is  a  slow  process.  Mr.  Crane's  address  has 
probably  helped  this  along,  as  all  honest  efforts  do. 

In  reading  addresses  of  this  kind,  though,  it  often  seems  as 
if  more  would  be  gained  if  the  speakers,  mstead  of  preaching 
in  favor  of  peace  and  good-will,  would  advocate  fair  play  on 
both  sides.  The  difficulty  generally  is  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient disposition  or  capacity  on  one  or  either  side  to  deal  just- 
ly or  righteoiuly  with  the  other.  Amicable  agreement  is,  then, 
difficult  or  impossible. 

;;  Mr.  Crane  ends  with  the  prediction  that  if  the  famous  me- 
chanics, artisans,  and  laboring  men  should  adopt  and  enforce 
legislation  that  will  deny  their  rights  to  one  class  of  a  com- 
munity while  guaranteeing  them  to  another  class,  just  so  cer- 
tainly will  this  republic  of  ours  become  a  memory,  and  despot- 
ism will  follow  ;  which  is  doubtless  true,  but  the  hypothesis  is 
a  two-legged  one,  and  Mr.  Crane's  boot  would  fit  either. 


An  Elementaky  Text-book  on  Steam  Engines  and  Boil- 
ers. For  the  Use  of  Students  in  Schools  and  Colleges.  By 
I.  H.  Kinealy,  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  New  York  :  Spon  &  Cham- 
beriain.     236  pp.,  6  X  8i  in.,  |2.00. 

There  is  a  class  of  books  which  always  recalls  Lincoln's  im- 
mortal story  of  the  Kentucky  Baptists,  who  were  too  bad  to 
be  saved  and  too  gooti  to  be  danmed.  The  one  before  us  be- 
longs to  this  clas.s.  The  author  tells  us  it  "  was  written  solely 
as  an  elementary  text-book  for  the  use  of  beginners  and  stu- 
dents in  engineering,  but  more  especially  for  the  students  in 
the  various  universities  and  colleges  in  this  country."  Now, 
if  it  was  intended  for  an  elementary  book  for  beginners,  why 
was  it  sprinkled  with  mathematics,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is 
not  easy  reading  for  a  beginner  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
intended  for  "  students  in  universities  and  colleges,"  it  would 
seem,  from  some  of  the  observations  it  contains,  as  though  a 
certain  amount  of  imbecility  of  mind  was  assumed  in  that 
class.  Why,  for  example,  should  such  students  be  told  that 
"  some  slide-valve  engines  are  heavy,  well  made,  and  made  of 
good  material ;  others  are  slight  in  weight,  poorly  made  and 
made  of  the  poorest  material,  and  that  "  the  cylinders  of  en- 
gines are  made  of  cast  iron,  with  walls  sufficiently  thick  to 
stand  the  stress  induced  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam,"  etc. 


Can  it  be  imagined  that  any  students  ever  present  themselves 
at  Washington  or  any  other  university  who  require  instruc- 
tion like  the  following  ? 

"  The  boiler  is  simply  a  closed  vessel  which  contains  the 
water  of  which  the  steam  used  in  the  engine  is  formed.  The 
boiler  may  be  of  any  shape  or  size. 

"  The  chimney  is  the  part  which  carries  oQ  the  products  of 
combustion. 

"  The  fuel  is  put  in  the  furnace  on  the  grate,  and  is  there 
burned.  During  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  heat  is  gener- 
ated," etc. 

This  sort  of  writing  for  "  students"  is  simply  twaddle. 
Then  the  explanations  often  do  not  explain.  Supposing  a  stu- 
dent who  does  not  know  what  an  eccentric  is  should  be  told, 
as  he  is  in  this  book,  that  "  the  eccentric  is  simply  a  cast  iron 
disk  through  which  the  shaft  passes,  and  which  moves  the 
valve  of  the  engine,"  what  sort  of  an  idea  would  he  form  of 
that  important  part  of  a  steam  engine's  mechanism  ? 

The  book  seems  to  have  been  constructed  on  the  pigeon-hole 
system — that  is,  when  the  writer  found  anything  relating  to 
the  general  subject  he  made  a  note  of  it  and  put  it  into  a  pigeon- 
hole or  other  receptacle.  When  this  was  tilled  heclassitied  the 
material,  divided  it  into  chapters,  and  had  it  printed,  and  now 
labels  it  as  intended  for  students. 

The  engravings  are  mostly  reproductions — and  bad  ones  at 
that — of  engravings  from  advertising  catalogues  ;  one  of  them, 
on  page  60,  is  printed  upside  down. 

The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  different  chapters  are  :  Elemen- 
tary Thermodynamics;  Theory  of  the  Steam  Engine;  Types 
and  Details  of  Engines  ;  Admission  of  Steam  by  Valves  ;  valve 
Diagrams  ;  Indicator  and  Indicator  Cards  ;  Compound  En- 
gines and  Condensers  ;  Heat  and  Combustion  of  Fuel  ;  Boilers 
and  Chimneys,  all  of  which  are  better  elucidated  in  other 
books.  An  appendix  is  devoted  to  the  Care  of  Boilers.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  excellent  "  Instructions  to  Boiler  At- 
tendants," issued  by  the  Manchester  Steam  Users'  Association 
(which  we  have  reprinted  in  the  form  of  a  "  reference  card"), 
did  not  find  its  way  into  the  pigeon-hole  referred  to,  and  was  not 
added  to  the  appendix,  as  it  would  have  increased  the  value 
of  this  part  of  the  book,  it  may  be  said  roughly,  about  500  per 
cent.  The  climax  of  inferiority  is  reached  by  the  omission  of 
an  index.  

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-ninth  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Master  Car-Builders'  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Alexandria  Bay.  New  York,  June  11,  12,  13  and 
14,  1895.  John  W.  Cloud,  Secretary,  974  Rookery,  Chicago, 
111.    437  pp.,  6  X  8J  in.     [Not  quite  standard.] 

This  report  comes  to  us  this  year  bound  in  stiff  paper 
covers,  which  is  a  great  improvement.  A  review  of  the 
contents  would  take  more  time  and  space  than  can  now 
be  given  to  it,  but  we  can  afford  the  observation  that  the 
amount  of  care  and  labor  which  must  be  given  to  the  prep- 
aration of  the  great  quantity  of  copy  which  is  condensed 
in  the  pages  before  us  only  those  who  have  done  the  work  can 
realize.  The  master  car-builder  or  railroad  superintendent 
who  leceives  his  bound  volume  all  complete  and  arranged  in 
convenient  form  for  use  and  reference  should  fold  his  hands 
and  close  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  or,  better  still,  write  a  note 
and  express  his  thanks  to  the  Secretary  for  the  work  which  he 
has  done.  The  typography,  engraving  and  general  arrange- 
ment are  all  excellent,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  meander 
into  comments  indefinite  on  the  contents,  but  for  this  there  is 
not  time  either  for  the  writing  or  probably  tor  the  reading. 

It  is  generally  more  profitable  to  observe  our  faults  than  to 
contemplate  our  merits.  Perhaps  the  same  is  true  of  books— 
at  any  rate,  from  the  reviewer's  standpoint.  Although  the 
more  permanent  binding  is  appreciated,  the  lettering  on  the 
back  might  be  improved.  The  title  is  simply  "  M.  C.  B.  Ass'n, 
Vol.  29,  1895."  Now,  while  all  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  others  perhaps  know  what  these  cabalistic  letters 
mean,  to  the  great  majority  of  mankind  they  will  be  as  Greek 
or  Sanskrit.  These  reports  will  go  into  libraries,  public  and 
private,  and  will  be  kept  there  for  reference.  Is  it  at  all  like- 
ly that  a  reader  in,  say,  the  Astor  Library,  or  that  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  or  British  Museum  in  London  would 
know  what  M.  C.  B.  means  ?  For  tlie  convenience  of  mem- 
bers, too,  the  place  where  the  meeting  was  held  should  be  in- 
scribed on  the  back.  Most  of  us  can  identify  a  given  meeting 
five  or  ten  years  after  it  was  held  much  better  by  some  associa- 
tion with  the  place  than  by  the  ordinal  number  of  the  meeting. 

There  would  seem  to  be  room  for  improvement,  too,  in  the 
quality  of  the  paper.  A  principal  component  of  that  in  the  book 
is  wood  pulp,  which  in  10,  20,  or  50  years  will  decay  or  be  so 
brittle  that  it  cannot  be  handled  without  destruction.  These 
reports  are  not  of  a  merely  ephemeral  character,  but  should  be 
permanent  records  of  what  the  association  has  done.    The  de- 
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velopment  of  railroads  is  one  of  the  great  facts  of  history  and 
the  advaacement  of  civilization,  and  in  the  future  what  the 
Master  Car-Builders'  Association  has  done  will  be  a  matter  of 
interest  to  those  who  will  come  after  and  succeed  us.  It 
would  therefore  seem  to  be  worth  while  to  preserve  its  records 
in  some  form  which  will  not  speedilv  go  to  destruction. 

Lastly,  the  index  is  inadequate  for  a  book  of  reference  of 
this  kind.  It  ought  to  be  possible  from  it  to  find  any  important 
subject  referred  to  in  the  volume.  Take  as  an  example  screw 
tlireads.  How  many  people  are  there  outside  of  the  Association 
to  whom  it  would  probably  occur  to  refer  to  the  word  "  stand- 
ards" in  order  to  tind  what  the  Association  has  done  about 
screw  threads.  Or  suppose  it  b  desired  to  find  what  some 
member  said  on  a  certain  subject.  Not  i  ne  of  the  members' 
names  are  indexed  in  connec'.ion  with  the  discussions.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  jjeople  who  make  good  indexes  will  get  their 
reward  in  this  world — in  fact,  it  is  quite  certain  they  will  not — 
l)ut  if  things  are  "  evened  up"  hereafter  they  will  probably  be 
honored  then  and  there,  wherever  that  may  be,  and  have  some 
kind  of  new  and  improved  spiritualized  electric-lighted  halo 
of  greater  brilliancy  than  the  other  chaps  who  have  not  made 
gooid  indexes.  •■,-:.  ■■..-■. 

The  Michigan  Kngixebrs*  AsNtrAt.,  Conlaining  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  Vie  Michigan  Engineering  Society  for  1895.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Society,  F.  Hodgman.  Secretary,  Climax,  Mich. 
224  pp.,  5J  X  8i  in.     [Not  standard  size.] 

The  time  seems  not  far  off  when  every  State  in  the  country 
will  have  its  own  local  engineering  society.  The  volume  before 
us  is  an  indication  of  this.  We  have  hpre  a  well-printed  book 
containing  the  following  papers  :  Waste  and  Consumption  of 
Water,  by  G.  S.  Williams  ;  New  Lock  at  Sault  Ste.  Afarie,  by 
J.  L.  Callard  ;  Title  by  Possession,  by  Judge  F.  A.  Hooker  ; 
Difference  in  Direction  of  Magnetic  Needles,  by  C.  L.  Berger, 
L.  Bechman,  W.  and  L.  E.  Gurley,  and  F.  Hodgman  ;  Cement 
and  Concrete,  by  V.  Sebring  Hillyer  ;  Difficulties  in  >lanu- 
fucturing,  by  C.  E.  Bement  ;  Old  Surveys  in  Detroit,  by 
Thomas  Campan  ;  Highway  Bridges,  by  H.  K.  Vedder  ;  Spe- 
cial Assessments,  by  M.  C.  Taft ;  Grand  Rapids  Plaster  Quar- 
ries, by  C.  H.  Redman  ;  Sewer  Building  at  Port  Huron,  by 
F.  F.  Rogers  ;  Mineral  Resources  of  North  Arkansas,  by  E.  L. 
Hayes  ;  "The  Austin  Masonry  Dam,  bjr  E.  W.  Groves  ;  High- 
way Grades,  by  John  Randall  ;  Loggmg  Railroads,  by  H.  C. 
Thompson  ;  Work  of  the  Propeller  Wheel,  by  H.  C.  Pear- 
sons ;  A  Hard  Tramp,  by  F.  Hodgman  ;  A  Queer  Man,  by 
F.  Hodgman  ;  and  What  I  would  Be,  by  F.  Hodgman. 

The  volume,  as  has  been  said,  is  well  printed  in  good  large 
clear  type.  The  binding,  however,  is  of  that  execrable  kind 
which  holds  the  leaves  together  as  though  they  were  riveted 
—as  they  are  by  wire— and  they  require  to  be  pried  apart  in 
order  to  read  comfortably  on  the  inner  margin.  On  the  out- 
side there  is  a  margin  over  an  inch  wide,  while  on  the  inside 
the  accessible  margin  is  only  about  i  in.  This  is  a  very  com- 
mon defect  of  books,  issued  even  by  the  most  prominent  pub- 
lishers. If  one  half  of  the  outside  margin  had  been  put  on 
the  inside,  the  pages  could  be  read  with  comfort.  As  it  is,  the 
wire  binding  and  the  narrow  inside  space  are  irritating  to  the 
reader. 

~  Another  defect  of  the  book  is  that  there  is  no  index — only  a 
table  of  contents,  which  suggests  a  story  ;  the  writer  in  his 
early  days,  like  many  other  boys,  good  and  bad,  went  to  Sun- 
day-school. There  are  conflicting  traditions  bearing  upon  the 
(luestion  whether  he  was  numbered  among  the  former  or  the 
latter — probably  there  was  in  him  the  usual  mixture  of  cussed- 
ness  and  imbecihty  characteristic  of  boys  in  the  active  period 
of  life,  and  he  doubtless  assisted  his  companions  in  making  the 
lot  and  duties  of  the  superintendent  of  the  school  unhappy. 
The  functionary  who  acted  in  that  capacity  was  an  elderly,  fat, 
pious  and  solemn  individual  named  Martin  Lobr.  The  ses- 
sions of  the  Sunday  school  were  held  in  a  basement  lecture 
room,  which  occupied  one-half  of  the  space  below  the  general 
meeting  room  of  the  congregation,  which  was  above.  In  the 
other  half  of  the  basement  the  hot-air  furnaces  for  heating  the 
cliurcli  were  located,  and,  as  a  consequence,  it  was  nearly  al- 
ways filled  with  a  suggestive  sulphurous  odor,  which  es- 
caped from  the  anthracite  coal  that  was  used  as  fuel.  The 
biers  which  were  then  used  on  funeral  occasions,  the  tools  for 
grave-digging,  and  other  uncanny  appliances  were  stored  in 
this  place.  One  Sunday,  after  the  boys  had  been  more  than 
usually  insubordinate,  the  venerable  superintendent  lectured 
them  for  some  time,  which  had  no  effect ;  be  then  scolded,  at 
which  they  were  not  awed  :  until  finally  in  desperation  he 
said:  "  If  you  boys  do  not  behave  better  I  will  fit  up  a  little  hell 
in  the  adjoining  furnace  room  and  have  someoi  you  shut  up 
in  it."  'The  threat  was  so  dreadful  that  memory  fails  to  recall 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  boys  was  improved  thereby  ;  but 
in  looking  over  books,  which  oi  necessity  must  be  used  as  ref- 


erences chiefly,  and  which  are  indexless,  we  are  led  to  hope 
that  some  literary  Martin  Lotir  might  arise  and  establish  a 
place  of  punishment  for  authors  and  publishers  who  are  guilty 
of  such  delinquency. 


BOOKS   RECEIVED. 


Examination  of  Water  forSamtart  and  Technic  Puk* 
POSES.  By  Henry  Leffman,  M.D.  Third  [Edition.  Revised 
and  Enlarged  with  Illustrations.  Philadelphia  :  P.  Blackis- 
ton.  Son  &  Co.     154  pp.  4i  X  7i  in.,  $1.25. 


TRADE   CATALOGUES. 


[I»  1894  the  Master  Car-Bnilders'  Association,  for  convenience  in  the  lil- 
iHK  and  preserTation  of  pamphlets,  catalogues,  apecifications,  etc.,  adopted 
a  number  of  xtandard  sires.  The  advantages  of  confornunt  to  these  sizes 
have  been  recognized,  not  only  by  railroad  men,  bnt  oataide  of  railroad 
circlcp,  and  many  cngineeri  make  a  practice  of  Immediately  consi^ing  to 
the  waste-basket  all  catalogues  that  do  not  come  within  a  very  narrow 
margin  of  these  ftaiidard  sizes.  They  are  given  here  in  order  that  the 
size  ef  tba  publications  of  this  kind,  which  are  noticed  under  this  bead, 
may  be  compared  with  the  standards,  and  it  may  be  known  whether  thejr 
conform  thereto. 

It  seams  verj-  desirable  that  all  trade  catalogues  published  should  con- 
form to  the  standard  sizes  adopted  by  the  Master  Car-Builders'  Associk- 
tiou.  and  therefore  in  noticing  catalogues  hereafter  it  will  be  stated  In 
brackets  whether  they  are  or  are  not  oi  one  of  the  atjuidard  sizes.] 


BTAX-DARDS. 

For  postal-card  circalars .3ji  in.  x  6X  in. 

I  ^  in.  X  6  in. 
Pamphlets  and  trade  catalogues ;:, -<  6     in.  X  9  in. 

(  9     in.  X  12  in. 
Specifications  and  letter-paper 8^  in.  x  lOJJ  in. 


Wood  Wheels  Grinding  and  Polishing  Machinkkt. 
Builders'  Iron  Foundry.  In  two  leaflets  this  company  an- 
nounce that  they  have  installed  machinery  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  wooden  wheels  covered  with  heavy  oak  tanned  leather 
for  polishing  metal  and  other  work.  A  cluster  of  these  wheels 
is  represented  in  one  of  their  publications. 


Red  Lead  and  How  to  Use  It.  By  Ralph  K.  Wing.  Na- 
tional Lead  Company,  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York.  24  pp., 
4}  X  7}  in.     [Not  standard  size.] 

In  this  well-printed  pamphlet  Mr.  Wing,  the  travelling  rep- 
resentative of  the  National  Lead  Company,  has  compiled  the 
opinions  of  various  experts  on  the  uses  and  advantages  of  red 
lead  for  painting  iron  or  steel,  and  also  sets  forth  some  of  the 
disadvantages  of  other  kinds  of  paint.  Some  account  of  actual 
tests  made  by  various  paints  and  samples,  showing  the  color 
of  pure  red  lead  and  combinations  with  various  proportions  of 
lamp-black,  are  given.  Short  chapters  on  the  Economy  of  Red 
Lead  ;  Mixing  ;  Preparing  Iron  for  Painting,  and  Purity  and 
Quality  of  Paint  complete  the  book. 


Catalogcte  of  Cold  Saw  Cctting-off  Machutes.  New- 
ton Machine  Tool  Works,  Philadelphia.  32  pp.,  6  X  9  In. 
[Standard  size.] 

Probably  very  few  machinists  or  mechanical  engineers  will 
look  through  this  book  without  being  surprised  at  the  variety 
of  cold  sawing  machines  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  adapt- 
ed. In  the  catalogue  before  us  no  less  than  twenty-six  differ- 
ent cold  sawing  machines  are  illustrated  and  described,  besides 
a  band  sawing  machine,  also  intended  for  metaL 

An  idea  of  the  work  which  can  be  done  on  these  machines 
will  be  obtained  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  descrip- 
tions : 

No.  0  machine  will  cat  round  bars  up  to  S     in.  •  square  np  to  2    in 
No.  1        '        "        "  "  Z)i  '•        •'        "     "  3     '• 

■i       g  11  i>  .1  >•  U  U     tl   f        H  «•  if       u  S        •• 

»*       \  **  «*  '*  •*  <*  it     it   g        M  «:         -It       it   o        u 

"    5        "  "      "        "        "        "  "  12    "        "        "     "  11   « 

"    1  I-beam  machine  will  cut  off  beams  up  to  IS  in. 

"    8       "  •'  ' '  80  " 

ti    g        It  ti  t»      fi     it        it        tt    it  24  **     "     "     ' 

"    4        "  "  "      "     "        "        ••    "12X88"       • 

"5        "  r.  "      "    "       ^^        «*    "15XB6•' 

"  6     "       r  V    "    "  "    :»♦     "-"lexeo"   ■- 

Other  machines  for  special  uses  are  made  and  illustrated, 
some  of  which  can  be  used  as  cutting-off  machines  and  as  rotary 
planers.  What  is  called  a  stock-yard  machine,  which  is  in- 
tended to  take  tUe  place  of  high-speed  or  friction  cold  saws  in 
steel  and  iron  works,  is  also  illustrated  and  described.  Besides 
these  the  company  makes  a  machine  designed  for  trimming 
the  edges  of  armor  plates  after  they  come  from  the  rolls.  Still 
others  which  are  illustrated  are  for  cutting  off  the  heads  and 
sprues  of  large  steel  castings,  and  for  cutting  off  car  and  loco- 
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motive  axles.  The  last  illustrations  are  of  saw  sharpening 
machines.  A  good  index  completes  the  pamphlet.  The  illus- 
trations are  fair  wood  engravings,  which  show  the  machines 
very  well,  but  are  not  of  superlative  excellence. 


ToBiN  Bronze.  The  Ansonia  Brass  and  Copper  Company, 
19  and  21  Cliff  Street,  New  York.  36  pp.,  »J  X  5i  in.  [Not 
standard  size.] 

On  the  first  page  of  this  pocket  pamphlet  the  publishers  say 
that  they  furnish  Tobin  bronze  in  the  following  forms  :  Pump 
Piston-rods  and  Yacht  Shafting,  Rudders,  Centre  Boards, 
Pump  Linings,  Condenser  Heads,  Fin  Keels,  Tube  Sheets, 
etc.,  Round,  Square  and  Hexagon  Bars.  In  several  pages 
which  follow  tlie  qualities  and  characteristics  of  the  metal  is 
described  :  tables  of  weight,  reports  of  tests,  and  a  cloud  of 
testimonials  are  given,  from  which  the  reader  can  learn  more 
than  he  ever  knew  before  about  the  merits  of  this  metal ;  and 
if  he  hapi>ens  to  be  an  engineer,  he  will  doubtless  learn  some- 
thing which  will  be  to  his  advantage. 


Baker  Hot  Watkr  Non-freezing  Car  Heaters.  Will- 
iam C.  Baker  .(Inventor),  143  Liberty  Street,  New  York.  96 
pp.,  6  X  9  in. '  [Standard  size.] 

The  animus  of  this  publication  is  so  well  set  forth  in  its  pref- 
ace that  we  cannot  forego  the  opportunity  of  quoting  from  it. 
It  is  said  : 

"  In  the  year  1866  Mr.  W.  C.  Baker  invented  and  introduced 
the  now  universally  used  Baker  car  heater.  This  heater  was 
the  first  innovation  on  car  stoves.  Since  1866  there  had  been 
no  improvement  on  the  Baker  heater  until  10  years  ago,  when 
he  commenced  making  and  putting  into  use  the  important  im- 
provements  described  in  this  book.  His  efforts  have  culmi- 
nated in  the  production  of  a  jointless,  fiexible,  and  absolutely 
fireproof  heater,  which  cannot  be  broken  in  a  wreck." 

The  catalogue  before  us  is  intended  to  describe  and  set  forth 
the  merits  and  characteristic  features  of  this  heater. 

The  original  Baker  heater  is  too  well  known  to  require  descrip- 
tion. As  all  railroad  men  know,  it  consisted  of  a  stove  with  a 
coil  of  pipe  inside, which  surrounded  the  fire,  and  through  which 
water  was  circulated  and  warmed„and  then  conducted  through 
pipes  below  the  seats,  thus  heating  the  car.  This  feature  is  still 
retained,  and,  as^Mr.  Baker  savs,  "  the  fire  chamber  is  surround- 
ed by  the  generator  coil  filled  with  water.  An  air  space  out- 
side of  this  coil  is  for  the  hot  gases  of  combustion.  Next  is  a 
sheet-iron  casing,  then  sheets  of  non-combustible  asbestos,  and 
outside  of  all" — and  herein  is  the  important  safety  feature— 
"  is  the  flexible,  jointless  steel  casing  one- fourth  of  an  inch 
thick."  This  is  made  of  soft  steel,  and  will  bear  any  amount 
of  bending,  doubling,  or  twisting  without  breaking.  The 
steel  casing  is  seamless  and  of  cylindrical  form,  the  top  and 
bottom  of  which  are  also  made  of  the  same  material.  The 
smoke  escapes  through  apertures  in  the  top — which  is  also 
made  of  soft  steel — |  in.  in  diameter,  and  these  are  the  only 
openings  through  which  fire  could  escape  in  case  of  an  acci- 
dent. This  form  of  heater  Mr.  Baker  claims  gives  complete 
security  against  fire  in  case  of  accident,  and  has  the  advantage 
of  greater  efficiency  for  heating  cars  in  storms  when  trains  are 
delayed  than  beating  with  steam  from  the  engine  has,  gives  a 
pleasanter  heat,  and  is  capable  of  better  regulation. 

Various  forms  of  this  heater  are  described  and  illustrated, 
and  full  detailed  views  of  the  various  parts  are  given  for  con- 
venience in  ordering  duplicates. 

A  new  style  of  generator,  the  form  of  which  may  be  under- 
stood if  the  reader  will  imagine  two  hollow  rings  of  brass 
placed  one  above  the  other,  with  a  space  of  about  12  in.  or  15 
in.  between  them.  Now  imagine  these  rings  connected  by 
vertical  conical  pipes— that  is,  pipes  of  this  form— the  wide 
ends  of  which  are  connected  to  the  upper  ring  and  the  small 
ends  to  the  lower  one.  These  are  filled  with  water  which  cir- 
culates through  them.  The  rings  are  divided  diametrically 
into  two  halves,  and  the  half  of  the  upper  one  and  the  half  of 
the  lower  one,  with  the  pipes  connecting  them,  are  all  cast  in 
one  piece,  and  are  therefore  without  joints  excepting  those  by 
which  the  water  pipes  are  connected  to  them.  Mr.  Baker  u 
anticipating  much  success  from  this  form  of  heater. 

The  illustrations  in  the  book  are  excellent  wood  cuts,  and 
the  descriptive  matter  has  that  piquancy  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  author's  writing,  speech  and  inventions. 

The  only  criticism  which  we  feel  is  needed  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  suggestion,  and  is,  that  if  a  sectional  view  corresponding 
to  the  exterior  view  on  page  1  had  been  given,  showing  the 
internal  parts  of  the  heater,  it  would  have  aided  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  its  construction  to  understand  how  it  is  made,  and 
with  a  suitable  explanation  would  have  enabled  them  to  under- 


stand better  how  it  works.    It  is  nearly  always  safe  to  presume 
upon  the  ignorance  of  your  readers.  -    ,    .      , 


NOTES  AND  NEWS. 


The  Ram  "Katahdin's"  Trial  Trip.— If  Is  announced 
that  the  trial  trip  of  this  vessel,  which  was  built  by  the  Balli 
Iron  Works,  in  Bath,  Me.,  will  take  place  on  October  3.  She 
will  be  run  for  two  consecutive  hours,  and  to  fulfil  her  con- 
tract requirements  must  maintain  an  average  speed  for  that 
time  of  17  knots  per  hour. 

Tools  for  Turning  and  Cuttine  off  Piston  Packine;  Rings. 
— There  is  in  use  in  the  shops  of  the  Baltimore  »k  Ouio  Kail- 
road  a  very  convenient  device  for  turning  and  cutting  oil 
piston  packing  rings,  engravings  of  which  are  given  here- 
with. After  having  bolted  the  casting,  from  which  the  piston 
packing  rings  are  to  be  cut,  to  the  face  plate  of  the  lathe,  the 
first  operation  is  to  turn  off  and  bore  out  the  casting  at  one 


TTTRNING  TOOL  FOR  PISTON  PACKING  RINGS. 

and  the  same  time  with  the  double  tools,  as  shown  in  the 
sketch,  taking  rough  and  finishing  cuts,  the  tools  being  set 
for  finishing  cut,  the  proper  distance  apart  to  g\ve  the  re- 
quired thickness  of  packing  ring.  Then  the  l)ar  with  the  cut 
ting-off  tools  is  placed  in  the  tool-holder,  the  cutting-off  tools 
are  so  spaced  as  to  leave  a  slight  amount  to  be  faced  off  the 
rings  as  the  final  operation. 
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CUTTING-OFF  TOOL  FOR  PISTON  PACKING  RINGS. 

I  A.11  the  cutting-off  tools  are  brought  into  operation  at  the 
same  time,  but  are  not  forced  entirely  through,  suflicient 
metal  being  left  to  hold  the  several  rings  together.  The  tool 
in  the  end  of  the  bar  is  then  placed  in  the  first  groove  and  used 
as  a  facing-off  tool,  reducing  the  ring  to  the  proper  width  ami 
finally  cutting  it  off  ;  this  same  operation  is  gone  through  with 
each  ring. 

How  the  4  ft.  8^  in.  Gauge  for  Railroads  was  Fixed.— A 
number  of  versions  of  the  origin  of  what  is  now  the  standard 
distance  between  the  rails  of  modern  railroads  are  current. 
The  following  from  an  English  paper  is  the  latest : 

"  It  is  said  that  when  the  bill  for  the  London  &  Northwest- 
ern Railway  was  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  the 
chairman  pointed  out  that  nothing  had  l)een  said  about  the 
width  of  the  gauge. 

"  The  committee  were  just  adjourning  for  lunch,  and  coun- 
sel for  the  company  promised  that  the  required  particulars 
should  be  supplied  when  the  committee  reassembled. 

"  A  hasty  consultation  took  place,  and  they  went  out  into 
the  street  at  Westminster  and  measured  the  wheels  of  one  of 
the  old  road  wagons  which  used  to  ply  between  London  and 
the  provinces.  It  was  found  to  be  4  ft.  81  in.  wide,  and  that 
measurement  was  inserted  in  the  Railway  Bill." 

A  more  reasonable  and  probable  one  was  given  by  corre- 
spondents in  the  English  Mechanic  some  years  ago.    It  was 
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t1  it  the  gauge  of  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester  road  was  orig- 
inally 5  ft.  measured  to  the  outside  of  the  rails,  which  were 
2  in.  wide,  making  the  inside  gauge  4  ft.  8  in.  It  was  found 
th  it  in  going  round  curves  the  cars  and  locomotives  had  not 
giitfloient  room  between  the  flanges  and  the  rails,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  the  latter  was  therefore  widened  4  in.,  making 
the  gauge  what  it  is  now,  4  ft.  81  in. 

The  Slipping  of  Wheels.— A  correspondent  from  Baltimore 
writes  to  inquire  whether  "  when  an  engine  is  rounding  a 
curve,  do  the  driving-wheels  on  either  side  slip  or  slide  ?  If  so, 
wliich  ones  slip,  and  in  what  direction  ;  or  whether  the  cone 
shape  of  the  tire  and  the  fillet  of  the  flange  increases  and  dimin- 
ishes the  size  of  the  wheels  so  as  to  allow  them  to  pass  in  and 
out  of  curves  without  either  of  them  having  to  slide  1  Also 
advise  what  bearing  the  elevation  of  the  outside  rail  of  a 
curve  has  on  the  subject." 

If  our  correspondent  will  watch  an  engine  or  a  car  truck 
when  it  is  moving  slowly  on  a  sharp  curve,  he  will  find  that 
the  flange  of  the  front  wheel  next  the  outer  rail  will  impinge 
against  it,  and  that  this  forces  the  front  pair  of  wheels  laterally 
across  the  track  and  toward  the  centre  of  the  curve.  In  other 
words,  these  wheels  slip  endwise.  This  movement  of  the  front 
pair  of  wheels  produces  a  twisting  action  on  the  rear  pair  of 
wheels  on,  say,  a  four-wheeled  truck,  which  causes  them  to 
turn  slightly  about  a  vertical  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
tlieir  axle  midway  between  the  two  wheels.  The  hind  wheels, 
therefore,  slip  slightly,  the  one  on  the  outer  rail  moving  for- 
ward and  that  on  the  inner  rail  backward.  With  a  six-wheeled 
truck  or  engine  with  six  drivers,  the  middle  pair  of  wheels 
would  also  slide  sideways,  but  only  lialf  as  far  as  the  front 
ones  do  in  a  given  time  or  distance,  and  there  will  also  be  some 
twisting  action  exerted  on  them,  but  not  so  much  as  on  the 
back  pair  of  wheels. 

The  coning  of  the  wheels  lias  an  almost  inappreciable  effect 
on  car  or  engine  wheels  in  rolling  around  a  curve.  If  the 
axles  could  assume  a  position  radial  to  the  curves,  the  cone  of 
the  wheels  would  help  them  around  ;  but  If  the  axles  remain 
|)arallel  to  each  other,  tlie  cone  has  an  almost  inappreciable 
effect,  as  was  fully  shown  in  a  paper  read  by  the  writer  at  a 
nieeting  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  in  1884,  and 
wliich  will  be  found  on  page  39  of  the  report  for  that  year. — 

KOITOR. 

Electric  and  Steam  Railroad  Competition.— Some  idea 
may  tie  obtained  of  the  nature  of  the  competition  between  the 
steam  and  electric  railroads  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  from 
the  following  table,  in  which  the  distance,  fare,  time  consumed 
ill  the  journeys,  and  interval  between  trains  are  given.  The 
fares,  it  will  be  seen,  are  about  25  per  cent,  less,  but  the  time 
consumed  in  the  journeys  is  nearly  doubled.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  intervals  between  trains  on  the  electric  roads 
are  onl^  one-sixth  to  one-tweltth  as  long.  Obviously  such 
competition  is  a  serious  matter  to  the  steam  roads. 
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A  Mountain  Electric  Railway.- A  correspondent  of  the 
(..ondon  Tinus  gives  some  further  details  resfiecting  the  new 
electric  railway  from  Laxey  to  the  summit  of  Snaefell,  Isle  of 
Man.  The  length  of  the  new  line  is  about  4i  miles  with  a  re- 
luarkably  even  gradient  throughout.  To  insure  steadiness 
and  safety  the  company  have  adopted  the  Fell  system  of 
centre  rail.  The  bearing  rails,  laid  to  a  gauge  of  3  ft.  6  in., 
are  of  Caniinell's  best  quality  of  steel,  50  1&.  to  the  yard, 
between  these  a  double  headed  rail  (65  lbs.  to  the  yard)  is  laid 
on  its  side,  upon  chairs,  and  is  thus  somewhat  higher  than  the 
liearing  rails.  Upon  the  bogies  of  the  cars  are  two  sets  of 
'louble  wheels  which  clasp  the  centre  rail  and  run  along  it ; 
and  also  two  gripper  brakes  manipulated  from  the  driver's 
cabin  in  augmentation  of  the  ordinary  brakes  upon  the  eight 

*  Change  at  Mewaik.  t  Bver?  80  miaatef  moruioeaiKl  everi  00  mingtei 
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wheels  of  the  bogies.  The  system  has  not  been  adopted  in 
the  United  Kingdom  before.  The  generating  plant  consists  of 
four  Lancashire  boilers  of  150  HP.  each  ;  five  horizontal 
compound  engines  of  over  100  II. P.  each  ;  and  five  (55)  Kilo 
Watt  dynamos  of  the  Mather  and  Piatt  type,  with  Edison- 
Hopkinson  magnets  and  Manchester  armatures.  Each  dynamo 
is  shunt  wound  for  an  electro-motor  force  of  550  volts  at  a 
speed  of  800  revolutions  per  minute.  The  magnet  limbs  are 
of  best  selected  well  annealed  cast  steel.  The  magnet  coils 
are  wound  upon  separate  spools  removable  from  the  limbs. - 
The  armature  has  Bessemer  steel  shaft,  copper  commutator 
insulated  with  mica.  Sections  are  provided  with  two  brushes 
on  each  rocking  arm,  each  separately  adjustable,  with  spring 
forward  thrust  and  hold-off  catch.  The  area  of  the  cable  is 
calculated  on  a  basis  of  1,000  amperes  per  square  inch  when 
loaded  to  the  majcimum.  The  accumulator  station  is  fully 
equipped  with  an  installation  of  240  cells  of  patent  chloride 
type.  The  generating  plant  is  of  sufficient  plower  to  work 
three  or  more  cars,  each  loaded  with  48  passengers,  running 
at  a  speed  of  8  or  8i  miles  pier  hour  under  normal  conditions 
of  rails  and  weather.  The  overhead  wire  sj-stem  has  been 
adopted.  These  conductors  consist  of  No.  0  Birmingham 
wire  gauge,  high-conductivity,  hard-drawn  copper  wire,  and 
are  carried  upon  suitable  insulators  supported  in  clips  attached 
to  cross  arms  of  steel  poles  between  the  rails.  Each  car  has 
four  No.  5a  Manchester  dynamo  motors,  two  upon  each  bogie, 
one  for  each  axle.  These  are  geared  with  single-reduction 
steel,  with  pinion  and  wheel  ;  and  are  fitted  with  Mather  and 
Piatt's  patent  carbon  brushes.  The  driver's  cabins,  at  each 
end  of  the  car,  have  controller  for  stopping,  starting,  and  re- 
versing ;  with  emergency  switch,  ammeter,  and  suitable  re- 
sistances for  regulating  speed,  and  for  stopping  and  starting. 

The  First-class  Battleship  "  Prince  George."— The  Timet 
gives  the  following  description  of  this  ship,  which  was  re- 
cently launched  from  the  Portsmouth  yard.  The  princip^ 
dimensions  of  the  ship  are  :  Length  between  perpendiculars, 
390  ft. ;  breadth,  extreme,  75  ft. ;  mean  draft  of  water,  27  ft. 
6  in.;  displacement  when  fully  equipped,  about  15,000  tons. 
She  will  be  fitted  with  twin  screws,  each  of  which  will  be 
driven  by  an  independent  set  of  engines  with  three  vertical 
cylinders  and  of  6.000  H.P.,  giving  a  total  H.P.  of  12,000  for 
both  sets  of  engines,  with  a  working  pressure  in  the  boilers 
of  150  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  an  air  pressure  in  the  stoke- 
holds equal  to  1  in.  of  water.  The  amount  of  coal  usually 
carried  is  900  tons,  but  the  vessel  has  a  total  stowage  capacity 
of  2,220  tons.  The  disposition  of  her  protective  armor  is 
similar  to  the  JUtijentic's,  the  arrangements  combining  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  turtle-back  deck  of  the  cruisers  with  those  of 
the  citadel  armor  of  the  former  battleships.  The  ammunition 
is  also  supplied  to  the  guns  through  passages  and  trunks 
which  are  all  either  constructed  of  armor  or  are  under  protec-. 
tion  of  armor.  The  advantages  gained  by  this  arrangement 
over  the  unprotected  broadside  are  obvious.  The  ship  will 
be  fitted  with  two  masts,  with  two  fighting  tops  on  each. 
Each  top  will  carry  thiee  3-pdr.  quick-firing  guns,  with  the 
necessary  magazines  and  equipment.  Each  mast  will  also 
carry  on  a  platform  at  its  head  a  powerful  electric  light  for 
signalling  and  searching  purposes.  The  Prince  George  will 
be  fitted  with  the  new  12-in.  breech-loading  steel  and  wire 
guns,  which,  though  much  lighter  than  the  type  fitted  in  pre- 
vious battleships,  will  surpass  them  in  power  of  penetration, 
and  in  consequence  of  their  reduced  weight  will  enable  all 
fittings  in  connection  with  them  to  be  reduced  in  size,  render- 
ing the  whole  of  the  machinery  much  lighter  and  easier  to 
work,  efficiency  being  thereby  proportionately  increased. 
These  guns  will  be  fitted  in  pairs  in  two  armored  redoubts, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  ship,  and  will  be  mounted  on  revolving 
turn  tables,  the  whole  being  worked  either  by  hydraulic  or 
hand  power.  These  guns  will  be  protected  by  an  armor  shield 
10  in.  thick,  as  in  the  Majcutie,  an  advantage  not  possessed  by 
previous  battleships  of  this  size.  This  vessel  will  also  carry 
twelve  4-in.  quick-firing  guns,  mounted  in  casemates,  pro- 
tected by  6in.  Harvey  armor,  eight  of  which  are  on  the  main 
deck  and  four  on  the  upper  deck.  Each  gun  and  its  crew 
will  thus  be  completely  isolated  from  the  others,  orders  being 
communicated  from  the  central  fighting  station  by  means  of  a 
system  of  voice  pipes.  Sixteen  12pdr.  quick-firing  guns  wiU 
be  also  mounted  on  the  main  and  upper  decks,  and  the  vessel's 
armament  will  be  completed  by  the  twelve  3-pdr.  quick-firing 
guns  in  the  military  tops,  by  tw^o  12-pdr.  boat  and  field  guns, 
and  by  eight  .45  in.  Maxim  guns  mounted  in  suitable  posi- 
tions ;  22  torpedoes  will  be  carried,  which  can  be  fired  from 
four  submerged  tubes,  two  forward  and  two  aft,  and  one 
above-water  tube  at  the  stern.  Six  search-light  projectors, 
worked  by  three  dynamos,  each  of  600  amperes,  will  be  car- 
ried.   Ten  Btcam  fans  will  be  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  vea- 
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tilatlng  the  working  and  living  spaces,  two  for  ventilation  of 
the  engine-rooms,  and  eight  for  furnishing  the  forced  draft 
for  the  boilers.  The  vessel  will  have  a  complement  of  757 
officers  and  men. 


A    DEVICE    OF    VALUE    TO    INDICATOR-CARD 
TAKERS. 


Editor  American  Enoineek  and)Railkord  Journal  : 

Mr.  E.  F.  C  Davis,  whose  sad  and  sudden  death  was  re- 
ferred to  in  the  September  issue  of  this  journal,  was  a  man 
full  of  devices  for  overcoming  mechanical  difflculties 
and  for  smoothing  rough  roads  in  applying  theory  to 
practice  in  engineering.  In  the  matter  of  the  study  of 
the  steam-engme  from  the  indicator  card,  he  had  a  very 
extensive  experience,  and  has  taken  personally  about 
as  many  cards  from  locomotive  engines  as  any  man  in 
the  country,  and  to  him  the  writer,  as  well  as  many 
others,  is  indebted  for  a  very  useful  little  suggestion 
p>ertaining  to  card-taking,  which  has  proved  to  be  a 
"  friend  in  need"  many  times,  and  which  will  un- 
doubtedly be  appreciated  by  many  readers  of  the 
American  Engineer. 

We  all  concede  that  inaccurate  data  is  frequently 
worse  than  none,  and  no  engineer  will  acknowledge 
that  he  does  not  desire  to  know  just  what  the  engines 
in  his  charge  are  doing.  The  truth  is  that  accurate 
and  useful  data  is  rare  because,  and  only  because,  it 
takes  time  and  trouble  to  obtain  it,  and  few  are  will- 
ing to  spare  the  one  or  endure  the  other  unless  pushed 
to  it  or  paid  for  it. 

The  indicator  card,  if  properly  and  carefully  taken, 
tells  us  much  that  we  want  to  know,  yet  there  are 
not  many  among  those  who  use  this  method  of  obtain- 
ing information  on  the  performance  of  engines  who 
really  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  the  operation  and  the 
great  importance  of  proper  preparation.  For  instance, 
a  heavy  or  light  pressure  of  the  pencil  on  the  card  will 
make  the  greatest  difference  in  the  resultant  H.P., 
as  well  as  give  lines  very  misleading  to  the  student 
of  the  card.  The  writer  has  frequently  tested  this, 
and  has  obtained  successive  cards  from  engines  running 
at  very  uniform  speed  that  varied  as  much  as  10  per 
cent,  in  mean  pressure,  and  that  without  any  really 
excessive  pencil  pressure.  The  pencil  must  scarcely 
touch  the  surface,  and  good  cards  must  necessarily  be 
light  ones.  When  it  comes  to  taking  cards  from  en- 
gines running  at  from  200  to  500  revolutions  per  min- 
ute, other  difflculties  arise,  and  it  is  mainly  to  these  troubles 
that  Mr.  Davis's  device  is  directed. 

It  is  always  desirable  to  obtain  cards  with  but  one  or  at  least 
very  few  revolutions  marked  on  them,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  locomotive  diagrams  made  with  a  broad  race-track  of 
pencil  marks  to  average  results  from,  as  is  generally  the 
case.  The  principal  cause  of  these  multiple  cards  lies  m  the 
difflculty  in  taking  off  and  putting  on  the  cards  while  the  en- 
gine is  running,  as  the  cord  is  liable  to  catch  and  break  when 
running  slack  while  the  barrel  is  held  still. 

The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Davis  arranged  the  indicators  is 
80  simple  and  yet  so  thoroughly  effective,  that  all  who  try  it 
will  always  use  it  where  more  than  a  single  card  is  desired, 
and  as  it  is  not  a  patent  we  will  descrito  it  here  for  "  all 
comers."  The  accompanying  figure  will  serve  to  show  the 
method  of  adjustment. 

The  indicator  used  must,  of  course,  be  provided  with  a  de- 
tent (or  pall  and  ratchet)  for  holding  the  barrel  at  its  fullest 
throw  in  order  to  change  cards.  The  pencil  must  be  fairly 
hard  and  ground  to  a  "  round,"  fine  point,  and  not  a  sharp, 
cutting  point.  It  must  be  adjusted  by  the  screw-handle  to 
just  faintly  bear  on  the  card  when  held  firmly  against  the 
stop,  so  that  varying  hand  pressure  does  not  enter  into  the 
conditions  at  all.  The  engine  is  turned  so  that  the  point 
which  gives  motion  to  the  cord  is  at  its  fullest  throw,  then 
the  cord  is  passed  through  the  pulley  on  the  indicator  barrel 
and  tied  just  below  the  pulley  to  one  part  of  an  ordinarv 
rubt)er  band  i  in.  wide  and  2J  in.  long,  this  size  suiting  all 
oniinary  indicators.  The  cord  is  then  led  to  the  point  it  is  to 
get  its  motion  from,  and  after  pulling  it  until  the  card  drum 
is  within  i  in.  of  its  full  throw  it  is  secured  to  that  point. 
The  engine  is  now  turned  exactly  one-half  ot  a  revolution, 
and  the  rubber  band  is  stretched  to  3  in.  (about  ^  in.  real 
streti  h),  and  the  point  of  the  cord  opposite  the  lower  end  of 
the  stretched  band  is  marked  ;  the  cord  is  now  detached  from 
the  engine,  and  the  last  point  marked  is  tied  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  rubber  band,  and  the  cord  again  secured  to  the  engine 


just  as  at  first.  The  apparatus  is  now  ready  for  use  ;  the 
detent  is  thrown  in  and  the  engine  started.  At  each  revolu- 
tion the  rubber  band  takes  up  all  the  slack  and  keeps  a  mod- 
erate tension  on  the  cord,  and  whenever  a  card  is  taken  or 
removed,  and  the  detent  thrown  out  or  in,  the  action  of  tlio 
band  takes  up  all  sudden  shock,  and  yet  is  too  light  to  have 
any  effect  on  the  tension  of  the  cord  when  the  detent  is  out 
and  the  barrel  spring  working.  In  the  illustration  the  detent 
is  shown  in  gear  and  the  throw  of  the  Indicator  motion  at  its 
least  distance  from  the  indicator. 

On  locomotives  a  canvas  dust-cover  can  be  used  over  tlic 
indicator,  and  the  apparatus  kept  in  place  during  a  long  run 
without  injury,  so  that  a  most  valuable  set  of  cards  may  he 


A  DEVICE  OP  VALUE  TO  INDICATOB-CAHD  TAKERS. 

secured  marking  the  different  powers  on  heavy  and  light 
grades  and  at  various  speeds. 

For  dynamo  engines  we  know  of  nothing  so  well  suited  :i> 
is  this  appliance,  and  the  cost  of  running  these  engines  mav 
be  clearly  shown  by  fair  card.  Roughly  taken  cards  serve  no 
purpose  here,  the  points  of  cut-off  and  the  lines  of  expansion 
being  too  indefinite  to  indicate  leaky  pistons,  a  source  of  lo^-^ 
more  frequent  in  this  kind  of  machinery  than  any  other,  and 
one  which  counts  heavily  in  the  coal  bill. 

A.  A.  W. 


THE  ACCURACY  OF  VALVE-GEARS. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  American  Engineer  : 

It  is  a  common  remark  of  inventors  and  their  friends  in  de- 
scribing the  claims  of  new  valve-gears  to  say  that  they  ari' 
mathematically  correct,  or  that  they  give  an  excellent  or 
nearly  perfect  distribution  of  steam.  Mr.  David  Joy  mad<' 
such  a  claim  in  first  describing  his  radial  valve  gear  (see  Pro 
ceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  1880,  p.  435. 
He  made  a  similar  claim  in  his  recent  paper  on  his  new  hydro- 
static single-eccentric  gear  before  one  of  the  engineering  soci- 
eties, as  reported  in  the  technical  journals  some  two  years 
ago.  Regarding  this  later  gear  of  his,  he  particularly  men- 
tioned, as  a  proof  of  its  excellent  accuracy,  that  the  heat  of 
the  exhaust  was  beautifully  regular,  not -at  all  like  the  irregu- 
lar heat  characterizing  the  common  double-eccentric  and  ex- 
pansion link  gear.  Alexander  Morton,  in  his  paper  of  188~ 
before  the  Glasgow  Society  of  Engineers,  describing  his  radi- 
cal gear  (p.  8),  claims  that  "  the  motion  of  the  tlide-ralve  i^ 
mathematiadly  alike  in  amount."  Arrol  and  Pringle,  In  their 
British  patent.  No.  13,710,  of  November  11,  1885,  for  a  singli- 
eccentric  gear,  which  I  have  lately  been  studying,  make  a 
similar  assertion  that  their  gear  is  mathematically  correct. 

Now  what  do  such  assertions  and  claims  mean  t    Any  one 
who  has  studied  valve-gears  by  Zeuner's  polar-circle  diagram 
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and  equations,  knows  well  that  for  all  'gears  controlled  by 
iioy  form  of  circular  motion  from  the  engine  driving  shaft,  the 
travel  of  the  slide-valve  from  its  m<d-position  is  a  function  of 
t)ie  angle  of  the  revolution  of  the  crank — that  is  to  say,  neg- 
licting  the  "  mimng  quantity"  and  errors  due  to  local  dis- 
turbances of  the  gear  by  its  various  movements,  the  slide- 
v;il  ve  opens,  suppresses,  exhausts,  compresses,  and  opens  again 
iti  equal  angles  on  the  crank  path  from  either  dead  point,  ?u>t 
:i!  equal  jxrints  in  the  piiton-slrohe.  From  the  Zeuner  stand- 
jioiat,  therefore,  onlv  a  crank-path  equality  of  angles  can  be 
tcrmeid  mathematically  correct.  Of  all  the  various  valve  gears 
invented,  Arrol  and  Pringle  s  single  sliding-eccentric  gear 
alone  gives  an  absolutely  true  polar-circle  diagram,  every 
stage  of  (he  valve  movements  being  at  equal  angles  on  the 
crank-path  from  either  dead  point,  and,  to  use  Zeuner's  term, 
tbere  is  no  "  mimng  quantity." 

Designers  of  valve-gear,  however,  never  desire  this  sort  of 
regularity.  Their  aim  alwavs  is  to  produce  equality  of  cut- 
off in  the  cylinder,  tempered  with  a  slight  excess  on  the  in- 
stroke  sufficient  to  recoup  loss  of  piston-rod  area,  or  in  verti- 
cil engines  a  slight  excess  on  the  lower  side  of  the  piston  to 
partially  balance  its  weight.  Owing  to  the  angularity  of  the 
I'onnecting-rod  the  piston  always  travels  farther  on  the  out- 
stroke  than  on  the  instroke  for  the  same  angle  on  the  crank- 
path.  Hence,  any  valve-gear  deriving  its  motion  from  the 
(irivingshaft  will  give  a  later  cut-oS  on  the  outstroke  than 
the  instroke,  unless  it  be  specially  adjusted  to  avoid  this  ;  in 
otiier  words,  to  get  equal  work  done  on  both  sides  of  the  pis- 
ton every  endeavor  is  made  to  prevent  such  gears  from  acting 
with  "  mathetiuitical  correctnest."  Designers  of  locomotive 
valve-gear,  while  aiming  at  tempered  equal  cut-oSs  on  the 
stroke,  do  certainly  try  to  ^et  the  exhausts  at  equal  angles  on 
the  crank-path,  but  this  is  for  a  wholly  different  reason — 
namely,  to  get  a  regular  heat  of  the  blast,  as  it  is  found  that 
an  irregular  heat  does  not  produce  so  good  a 
smoke-box  vacuum  and  needlessly  tears  the  fire 
about.  As  the  crank  in  a  locomotive  revolves 
at  a  constant  speed,  it  is  clear  that  to  get  a 
regular  heat  exhausts  at  equal  crank-angles  are 
necessary. 

To  get  the  cut-offs  equalized  end  tempered 
on  the  two  strokes,  all  sorts  of  expedients  are 
adopted  for  "  doctoring''  the  gear,  advantage 
iii'iog  taken  of  local  disturbances  in  the  gear 
to  set  one  off  against  the  other,  so  as  to  produce 
the  desired  result.  In  link-motion  work  the 
moral  maxim  that  two  wrongs  never  make  a 
right  does  not  hold  good.  With  this  object 
the  position  of  the  reversing -shaft  is  shifted 
about,  suspension  links  are  made  to  swing 
away,  eccentric-rods  are  made  of  unequal 
lengths,  and  unequal  angles  of  advance  given 
to  the  eccentrics.  Probably  the  easiest  and 
most  fruitful  doctoring  is  got  by  employing  a 
rocking-shaft  to  drive  the  valve.  By  giving 
it  a  suitable  location,  the  cut-off  can  be  readily 
tempered  as  desired,  and  with  equally  good 
results  for  both  fore  and  back  gear.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  useful  property  of  the  rocking- 
shaft  explains  its  universal  use  on  locomotives 
in  America,  where  with  steam-chests  on  top  of 
the  cylinders  radial  gears  have  made  absolutely 
no  wav  at  all. 

During  the  past  i|uarter  of  a  century  I  sup- 
pose I  have  read  every  book  published  in  the 
Knglish  language  treating  of  link-motions  and  valve-gears 
gcnerallv,  and  nothing  has  impressed  me  more  than  how  that 
nearly  all  of  them  ignore  the  desirability  or  necessity  for  this 
doctoring  of  the  gear,  and  devote  pages  of  useless  calculations 
and  diagrams  to  proving  the  correct  position  of  the  reversing- 
sliaft,  length  of  reversin^-arms,  drap-links,  etc.  Zeuner  set 
the  example  of  this  pernicious  tlieonzing,  but  the  professors 
generally  have  run  greedily  after  him.  It  is  safe,  however, 
to  say  that  not  a  single  gear  has  ever  been  executed  where 
engineers  have  adopted  the  theoretical  proportions  and  locations 
for  the  various  parts  recommended  by  these  excellent  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  say  that  engineers  are  neces- 
sarily right  in  their  insistence  on  the  need  for  equalized  cut- 
offs in  the  cylinder  and  all  the  dodging  and  doctoring  of  the 
gear  which  this  entails.  None,  however,  of  the  professors  has 
bad  tlie  courage  to  dispute  this  Will  some  of  them  now  con- 
>-ider  the  matter  and  inform  us  exactly  what  is  the  gain  in 
efBciency  from  securing  cut-offs  in  the  cylinder  equalized  on 
I  lie  stroke  of  the  piston  rather  than  on  the  crank- path  ?  In 
other  words,  why  should  the  work  done  on  the  two  strokes  of 
ihe  piston  be  equal  rather  than  that  done  through  the  two 
lialves  of  the  crank-path  1 


A   TRAM- 

FASTENING. 


To  clear  the  ground,  I  may  point  out  that  without  the 
dodging  and  doctoring  referred  to,  all  valve-gears  wholly 
operated  by  eccentrics  or  return  cranks  actuated  by  the  driv- 
ing-shaft, tend,  when  laid  down  in  their  simplest  and  most 
theoretically  dictated  forms,  to  give  valve  movements  equal- 
ized on  the  crank-path.  All  single  and  double  eccentric  link- 
motion  gears  come  in  this  class.  All  radial  valve-gears,  where 
the  port  opening  movement  is  obtained  by  a  return  crank  or 
eccentric  (such  as  Von  Hensinger's  gear,  several  forms  of 
Morton's  gear,  and  one  form  of  Joy's  gear),  also  tend.to  give 
valve  movements  equalized  on  the  crank-path  and  form  one 
class  with  the  above.  Only  those  radial  gears  where  the 
port-opening  movement  is  obtained  from  the  to  and  fro  motion 
of  the  cross-head  tend  (so  far  as  local  disturbances  of  the  gear 
may  permit)  to  give  valve  movements  equalized  on  the  stroke  ' 
of  piston.  The  marine  form  of  Morton's  gear  and  a  few  other 
lesser  known  gears  of  similar  class  fulfil  this  condition.  These 
forms  of  radial  gear  where  the  port-opening  movement  is  ob- 
tained from  the,  to  and  fro  motion  of  the  same  point  in  the 
connecting-rod,  which  by  its  vibratory  motion  gives  the  lead 
of  valve  (such  as  Joy's  best  known  form  of  gear),  lie  midway 
in  performance  between  the  two  classes  above  named.  The 
nearer  the  point  taken  in  the  connecting-rod  is  to  the  cross- 
head,  the  nearer  they  approach  the  second  class,  and  vice 
versa.  Will  any  of  your  readers  now  say  which  of  the  two 
classes  undoctored  is  the  better  f 

In  conclusion,  while  on  this  subject  I  may  draw  attention 
to  the  very  ^common,  not  to  say  general,  assertion  (often  as- 
sumption) made  by  all  sorts  of  writers,  that  radial  gears  are 
superior  to  link-motions  in  giving  a  later  exhaust  with  less 
compression.  Joy  asserted  this  of  his  gear,  claiming  that  he 
could  work  in  marine  engines  with  a  single  slide-valve  only, 
where  before  with  link-gear  a  separate  expansion  valve  was 
necessary  (see  Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, 1880,  p.  438).  8ucb  a  claim  is  not  according  to  fact. 
No  greater  improvement  in  that  respect  is  obtainable  by  em- 
ploying a  radial  gear  than  by  employing  a  link  gear  properly 
proportioned  and  sufficiently  doctored.  From  experiments 
with  full-sized  model  boards  with  two  different  gears  operated 
together,  I  can  assert  that  for  all  practical  purposes  radial 
gears  and  link  gears,  designed  for  the  same  engine  with  same 
lap  and  tend,  act  identically,  and  the  valves  operated  by  both 
move  synchronously.  Diona  Seqcamub. 

Iksein,  Lower  Bubua,  August  1, 1895. 


TRAM-FASTENINGS. 


Editor  Akkrican  Engineer  : 

Noting  your  remarks  on  the  Alteneder  beam-compass  in  last 
month's  issue,  I  wish  to  say  that  vour  first  views  were  not  far 
out  of  the  way.  The  necessity  of  making  a  special  beam  is  a 
nuisance,  as  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  make  a  rabbet  in  a  long, 
thin  piece  of  wood  and  have  it  straight.  Some  years  ago  I 
made  a  little  piece  of  German  silver,  as  per  sketch,  which 
avoided  this.  Several  of  my  friends  have  adopted  this  and 
find  it  very  convenient,  as  any  carpenter  can  very  quickly 
furnish  them  with  a  plain  stick.  I  like  Alteneder's  work  very 
much,  particularly  his  new  pen,  with  which  I  would  not  part. 

Boston,  Mass.  Albert  F.  Hall. 


THE  GREAT  SIBERIAN  RAILROAD. 


The  new  Russian  Minister  of  Ways  of  Communication, 
Prince  Khilkov,  in  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  the  Sibe- 
rian Railroad,  evidently  will  not  endorse  the  acts  of  his 
predecessor.  The  delay  in  construction  of  the  South  Oussouri 
fine,  its  excessive  cost  and  the  uncertainty  in  the  estimates  of 
the  Central  Siberian  Railroad  and  of  new  lines,  have  suggested 
to  him  the  idea  of  sending  to  Siberia  a  special  commission  for 
studying  the  conditions  of  the  construction  of  the  Siberian 
Railroad. 

In  the  twenty-second  session  (March  8/20, 1895)  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Siberian  Railroad,  consolidated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Economy  of  the  State  Council,  and  presided 
over  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the  Minister  of  Ways  of  Com- 
munication proposed,  in  order  to  study  the  present  condition  of 
the  works  of  the  Siberian  line  upon  the  spot,  and  its  future 
prospects,  to  send  to  Siberia  a  special  temporary  commission, 
presided  over  by  the  Vice-Minister,  General  Petrov,  and  con- 
sisting of  seven  engineers  and  four  persons  of  other  specialties. 

"The  organization  of  this  temporary  commission  was  ap- 
proved, and  100,000  roubles  were  appropriated  for  its  expenses. 

At  the  same  session  the  Minister  of  Finance  brought  up  the 
question  of  a  commercial  harbor  in  Vlsdivoetok,  and  suggested 
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the  necessity  of  examining  the  place.     For  the  purpose  of  this 
survey  and  location  20,000  roubles  were  appropriated. 

A  credit  of  ;346,200  roubles  for  the  30  mail  cars  to  be  or- 
dered for  the  Western  Siberian  and  the  Central  Siberian  Rail- 
ri.:id  (from  Chelabinsk  to  Irkoutsk)  was  intended. 

rhe  twenty-third  session  of  the  Committee  of  the  Siberian 
liiilroad,  consolidated  by  the  Department  of  State  Economy 
ot  tlie  State  Council,  presided  over  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
w;is  occupied  with  the  new  rules  for  facilitating  the  work  of 
exiles  and  prisoners  on  the  construction  of  the  Siberian  Rail- 
riKid  and  the  new  staff  of  police  in  the  region  of  the  works  of 
the  Oussouri  line. 

A  great  many  prisoners  have  already  worked  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Oussouri  and  Central  Siberian  lines,  and  the 
results  obtained  on  the  latter  are  quite  satisfactory.  The 
prisoners  worked  on  the  grading  on  Irkoutsk  section  (516  men) 
and  on  Krasnoi'arsk  section  (435  men),  and  moved  about  5  cub. 
yJs.  per  day,  earning  about  50  cents  a  day. 

In  the  same  session  (May  3/15,  1895)  the  instructions  to  the 
('DinmissioQ  for  studying  the  construction  of  the  Siberian 
J{:iilroad  were  confirmed. 

According  to  these  instruction,  the  Commission— presided 
over  by  the  ViceMinister — consists  of  13  members  :  seven 
from  the  Ministry  of  Ways  of  Communication,  two  from  the 
suite  Comptrol,  one  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  one  from 
the  Ministry  of  Interior,  one  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
and  one  member— secretary.  A  supplementary  member  from 
tiie  Ministry  of  War  will  be  appointed  by  the  Chief  of  Ous- 
simri  War  District. 

The  Commission  will  consider  the  following  questions : 
'  M  Tlic  present  state  of  the  works  of  construction  of  the  Sibe 
ri;m  Railroad  ;  (6)  the  suitableness  of  the  means  employed  for 
the  construction  ;  (c)  the  future  plan  for  the  most  successful 
.'111(1  profitable  mode  of  construction  verified  on  the  spot ; 
('/)  the  possibility  of  finishing  the  works  in  the  proposed  time  ; 
(•  I  the  sufficiency  of  preliminary  estimates. 

Xs  a  technical  body,  the  Commission  inspects  all  the  con- 
structions already  finished  and  still  in  progress — viz.,  grading, 
track,  bridges,  etc.,  and  also  the  state  of  the  rolling  stock. 

Ttie  financial  duty  of  the  Commission  consists  in  studying 
the  means  for  furnishing  the  materials,  in  examining  the  con- 
tr.icts  and  the  liability  of  contractors,  ascertaining  whether 
money  is  spent  with  proper  economy,  and  in  the  end  in  ascer- 
taining why  the  cost  of  construction  of  the  Oussouri  line  has 
surpassed  the  preliminary  estimates. 

Tlie  Commission,  as  an  administrative  body,  will  have  in 
view  the  furnishing  of  workmen  for  the  construction,  it  will 
elucidate  the  question  of  possibility  or  necessity  of  using  the 
strangers  and  foreigners  and  the  prisoners.  It  will  decide 
whether  the  population  is  sutflcient  for  the  future  support  of 
the  railroad. 

Ik'sides  these  subjects,  the  Commission  will  study  the  water- 
ways in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Siberian  Rail- 
road, and  the  means  for  the  development  of  the  iron  works. 

The  Commission  left  St.  Petersburg  at  the  end  of  May  and 
liivjded  into  two  parties,  one  of  which  has  gone  by  land  to 
li  koutsk,  and  the  other  by  ocean  to  Vladivostok.  Both  par- 
ties will  meet  in  Irkoutsk,  and  will  there  work  on  the  new 
estimates  of  the  Central  Siberian  &  Transbaikal  line,  and  at 
tlie  end  of  August  will  return  through  Omsk  and  Chelabinsk 
to  St.  Petersburg. 

The  twenty-fourth  session  (June  28/  Julv  10,  1895)  of  the 
'  ommittee  of  the  Siberian  Railroad,  consolidated  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  Economy  of  the  State  Council,  and  presided 
over  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  was  occupied  by  the  appoint- 
uient  of  a,  new  staff  of  police  in  the  region  of  TransbaVkal  Rail- 
rmid,  the  organization  of  the  work  of  prisoners  in  the  Tomsk 
(iovernmeiit  (Central  Siberian  Railroad),  and  the  question  of 
the  harbor  of  Vhuiivostok. 

The  use  of  prisoners  in  the  construction  of  the  Siberian  Rail- 
road has  Iteen  much  increasetl.  At  present  1,450  prisoners 
and  exiles  work  on  the  North  Oussouri  line  (the  extension  of 
tlie  South  Oussouri  line).  Four  parties  of  prisoners,  150  men 
each,  work  on  the  TransbaVkal  line. 

The  use  of  prisoners  has  been  extended  also  on  the  Tomsk 
Government,  and  will  greatly  facilitate  the  construction  of  the 
Ontral  Siberian  Railroad, 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  line  there  are  the  Nicholas  Iron  Works, 
leased  by  Mr.  Glotow,  who  contracted  for  that  line  1,000,000 
I'oods  (16,000  tons)  rails,  at  the  price  of  2  roubles  a  pood  (|60  a 
ton).  The  contractor  has  also  received  300,000  roubles  as  a 
V'overnment  loan  for  the  development  of  the  works. 

The  Vladivostok  harbor  will  be  constructed  in  the  Bay  of 
(folden  Corn.  Its  length  will  l)e  1,540  ft.,  and  the  depth  26  ft. 
The  general  cost  is  estimated  at  500.000  roubles  ($250,000). 

In  the  same  session— July  10,  1895 — the  following  general 
>!ata  about  the  state  of  construction  were  presented  :       ...... 


'  The  track  is  already  laid  on  the  first  division  of  the  Western 
Siberian  Railroad,  from  Chelabinsk  to  Omsk  (500  miles),  and 
200  miles  on  its  second  division  ;*  143  miles  on  the  Central 
Siberian  Railroad,  251  on  the  South  Oussouri  line,  and  10 
miles  in  the  North  Oussouri  line  ;  total,  1,104  miles,  or  about 
one-quarter  of  the  whole  Siberian  Railroad. 

The  earthworks  on  the  first  division  of  the  Western  Siberia 
Railroad  are  finished  ;  on  the  second  division  88  per  cent,  is 
made  ;  on  the  first  division  of  the  Central  Siberian  Railroad, 
52.4  per  cent.;  on  the  second  division,  5.4  per  cent.;  on  the 
North  Oussouri  Railroad,  18.3  per  cent.;  on  the  Ekaterin- 
bourg  branch,  32  per  cent.;  and  on  the  Transbai°kal  line 
240,(W0  cub.  yds.  are  already  in  place.  The  number  of  work- 
men was  quite  sufficient  in  the  summer  of  1895 — viz.,  on  the 
Western  Siberian  and  Central  Siberian,  the  Transbaikal  and 
Oussouri  railroads  the  number  of  men  was  :  32,639  engaged 
on  earthworks,  13,080  wheelbarrow  men  (with  horses).  5,851 
track-layers,  4,370  carpenters,  4,098  masons,  2,099  smiths, 
a.  s.  o. — total,  62.135  workmen.  Besides  on  the  Ekaterinbourg 
branch  8,090  workmen,  and  in  all  70,225  men. 

For  the  construction  of  the  Great  Siberian  Railroad  up_  to 
January  1,  85,517,551  roubles  have  been  appropriated,  of  which 
73.437,112  roubles  have  been  expended,  leaving  12,080,439 
roubles. 

The  surveys  of  the  Amour  line  were  begun  in  1894,  and 
have  been  continued  this  year. 

The  survey  of  the  Amour  territory,  made  in  1894,  has  shown 
that  this  country  presents  a  marshy  plateau  often  inunda- 
ted. The  settlements  are  very  scarce.  The  surveyor  has 
noted  only  15.  The  places  suitable  for  settlement  are  the 
following  :  (1)  between  the  Shouki  and  Ouldoura  moun- 
tains and  rivers  First  Shouki  and  Small  Bira  ;  (2)  along  the 
river  Great  Bira.  between  Slol'by  and  Kroutoi  Yar  ;  (3)  south 
from  the  river  Ourmi,  and  westerly  from  Teklin  ;  and  (4)  be- 
tween the  Great  and  Small  Chourki  mountains.  In  all 
these  places  the  soil  is  fertile,  wood  is  abundant,  and  water  is 
good.       ,     .- 


CONTRIBUTIONS    TO     PRACTICAL     RAILROAD 
.  INFORMATION. 


Chemistry  Applied  to  Railroads. 


SECOND  SERIES.-CHEMICAL  METHODS. 


XVII.— METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  SPECIFIC  GRAV- 
ITY OF  OILS  AND  OTHER  LIQUIDS. 


By  C.  B.  Dudley,  Chkmist,  akd  F.  N.  Pease,  Assistant 
Chemist,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railboad. 


(Copyright,  1891,  by  C.  B.  Dudley  and  P.  N.  Pease.) 


(ContinutdJYom  page  333.) 


Three  different  methods  are  used  for  determining  the 
specific  gravity  of  oils  and  other  liquids,  as  follows  :  1.  By 
means  of  the  hydrometer.  II.  By  means  of  the  Westphsl 
balance.  III.  By  weighing  any  known  volume  of  the  liquid 
in  question,  and  comparing  this  weight  with  the  weight  of 
the  same  volume  of  water. 

OrEKATIOTT. 

I.  When  using  the  hydrometer— applicable  to  «11  liquids, 
whether  transparent  or  not,  except  such  as  are  too  viscous — 
fill  the  hydrometer  jar  to  a  convenient  height  with  the  liquid 
to  be  tested,  introduce  the  hydrometer,  and  alongside  of  it  a 
delicate  thermometer  sufficiently  long  to  reach  to  the  bottom 
of  the  jar,  and  be  usetl  as  a  stirring  rod.  Stir  with  the  ther- 
mometer,  disregarding  the  hydrometer  for  the  moment,  and 
taking  pains  to  have  the  thermometer  reach  to  the  bottom  of 
the  liquid,  until  the  reading  of  the  thermometer  becomes  con- 
stant. Read  the  thermometer  and  withdraw  it  from  the 
liquid.  Raise  the  hydrometer  and  wipe  the  stem  clean,  nearly 
down  to  the  bulb,  then  carefully  allow  it  to  sink  in  the  liquid. 

•  The  track  ii  now  laid  on  the  whole  Western  Siberian  Railroad. 
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•;     nope>:sify  of  cxiiniiiiing  the  plsico.     For  the  purpose  of  this 
vi'V  !iii<l  lot'iititm  •,'0,Oi)it  roiilili's  were  siiipropriiited. 
\  criMiit  of  ;;tl(>,'.'(((i  rt)iililes  tor  tlic  :!i»  iii;iil  curs  to  he  or- 
.1  for  Ilic  Western  Silieriaii  and  the  Centnil  Siberian  Kiiil- 

..    .1  (from  I'liihihinsk  to  Irkoiitsk)  was  intemletl. 

riir'  twenty-third  session  of  the  Committee  of  tlie  Silierian 
ilrii.id.  eonsoliilated   by  the  Department  of  State  iCcouomy 

I  be  State  Conneil,  presided  over  by  the  Kmperor  Nieholas. 

■  ^  oeenpied  witli  llie  new  rules  for  facilitating  the  work  of 

l.s  anil  prisoners  on  tlie  eonstruelion  of  tlie  Silierian  IJail- 
r    .1  anil  tlie  new  stalT  of  police  in  the  reirion  of  the  works  of 
t  >iissouri  lini'. 
\   irreat  many  prisoners  luive  already  worked  on  the  con- 

-  ution  of  the  (Missouri  and  Central  Siberian  lines,  and  the 
•  ilts    ol>tained   on    the   latter  are   (piite  satisfaetorj'.     The 

I     soiurs  worked  on  the  grading  on  Irkoutsk  section  (•")lt>  men) 
d  on  Krtsnoi'arsk  se<'lion  (i'-iT)  men),  and  moved  about  5  cub. 
;~.  per  day,  earninir  at>out  ."iO  cents  a  day. 
In  llie  same  session  (.May  :{,,  1"'.  i^'>^>)  the  instructions  to  the 

I    lumis^ion   for  studying   the  construction   of  Ihe  Siberian 

:,  ilroad  Were  contirmed. 

Xceonling  to  these  instruction,  tlie  Commission — presided 
.■r  by   the   Vice-.MInister— consists  of  i:>  members  :    seven 

f    Ml  the  Ministry  of  Ways  of  Communication,  two  from  lh<; 

-  ,tc  Coniptrol,  one  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  one  from 

Ministry  of  Interior,  one  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
i  one  memlKT  — secretary.     .V  supplementary  mendK'r  from 

.Ministry  of  \Var  will  Ik;  appointed  by  the  Chief  of  ()us- 
■iri  War  Oisirlct. 
TIk-   ('ominissi.)ii    will   consider    the   following   i|uestions  : 

I'he  present  state  of  the  works  of  construction  of  the  .Silx; 

II  liiilroad;  ('<)  the  suitableness  of  the  means  employed  lor 

•  luustniclion  ;  c-i  the  future  plan  for  the  most  successful 
i  prolilabU;  mode  of  construition  veritied  on  the  spot  ; 
tlie  possiliilily  of  linishing  the  works  in  the  proposed  time  ; 
'he  sulliciencv  of  preliminary  csliinates 

As  a  tecbidcal  body,  the  Commission  inspects  all  the  con- 

riiclions  already  linisbi'd  and  still  in  jirogress— viz.,  grading, 

i-k,  bridires,  ei<-.,  .and  also  the  st.ate  of  llie  rolling  stock. 

riie  linaiicial  duty  of  the  Commission  consists  in  studying 

.  ■  means  for  furnishing:  the  m.aterials,  in  examining  the  "eon- 

.1  ts  atirl    the   li:ibility  of   contractors,  ascertaining  whether 

,    .!iev  Is  spent  with  jiroper  economy,  and  in  the  end  in  ascer- 

■  iiiiiii;  why  the  cost  of  con>triiction  of  the  Oussouri  line  has 
rpassvd  the  preliminary  estimates. 

llie  Comniis-.ion,  as  an  administrative  body,  will  have   in 

.V  the  fiiiiiisliiiig  of  workmen  for  the  construction,  it  will 

iii. late  the  i|Uesli,)n  of  p  issibility  or  necessity  of  using  tiie 

■  1  iiigers  iind   foreigners  and  the  i)risoners.     It   will  decide 

nilier  the  population  is  sullicieut  for  the  future  support  of 

•  railroatl. 

IJcsides  these  subjects,  the  Commission  will  study  the  water- 

•  us  in  conneetion  with  the  construction  of  the  Siberian  Uail- 

■  id.  .and  the  means  for  the  development  of  the  iron  works. 

I'iie  Cominission  li'ft  St.  Petersluiri;  at  the  end  of  .May  and 

viili-d  into  two  iiarlies,  one  of   which   has  gone  by  land  to 

ftoiitsk,  and  the  other  by  ocean  to  Vladivostok.     Both  par- 

'is  will  meet  in  Irkoutsk.  and  will  (here  work  on  flie  new 

-liniates  of  the  Central  Siberian  ik  Transbu'ikal  line,  and  at 

ill' end  of  August  will  return  through  Omsk  and  Chelubinsk 

11  St.  IVtersburg. 

Tile  tvventy-tourtli  session  (.Tune  28/  Jiilv  10,  180.".)  of  the 

'Miiiiittee  of  the  .Silierian   IJailroad,  con.siiliilated   bv  Ihe  De- 

iitiiieiit  ot  Suite  ICconoiny  ot  the  State  Council,  anil  presided 

■ver  by  tlie  Kini>eriir  .N'icholas,  was  occupied   by  the  apjioint- 

•  :lit  111  :i  new  sialTiif  police  in  the  region  of  Transbtiikal  Uail- 
•:id.  llie  organi/.atiun  of  the  wrirk  of  prisoners  in  the  Tomsk 

••'Veriinier.t  (Ciiitral  .'silieri;in  Hailroiul),  and  the  questiou  of 
.e  Inrbiir  ot   Vladiviistcik. 

riie  use  of  pristiners  in  the  construction  of  the  Silieri.in  IJail- 
iid  has  been  iiiuih  imreased.  At  present  l,4."iO  ]>risoners 
n  1  exiles  work  on  the  North  Oussouri  line  (the  e.vtension  of 
';'•  Soiiih  Oii-s  luii  line).  Four  parties  of  prisoners,  LOO  men 
I'll,  work  on  the  Tiansbai'kal  line. 

I'lie  use  ot  iirisoners  li.is  been  extended  also  on  the  Tomsk 
•iVi  rnnieiit,  and  will  greatly  facilitate  tlie  conslruilion  of  the 
<  '  iitMl  Siberian  ftailroad. 

III  the  vicinity  of  the  line  there  are  the  Nicholas  Iron  Works. 
.isril  by  .Mr.  (ilotow,  who  contracted  for  that  line  I.dOO.dOO 

•  -ids  ilti.iniO  tinsi  rails,  at  the  price  i>f 'i  roubles  a  pnod  istio  a 
■1)1.     The  ciitilnicliir  has  also  received  :iil(l,»MiO  roubles  as  a 

■  'viTimient  loui  fur  the  devi-lopment  of  the  works. 

Ttu'  Vlailikostiik  harbor  will   Im'  constructed  in  the  I5av  of 

•  il den  Corn.  Its  length  will  Iw  1  .."i4(t  fl..  and  the  depth  M  ft. 
iie  L'eiieral  ci>st  is  estimated  at  500  (HiO  roubles  (Si.'iO.(Mio). 

Ill  tin-  same  session— .Inly  10,  ISD.j— the  following  getu-ral 
Ua  about  the  stale  of  cousfruction  were  presenteil  : 


'  The  tnick  is  already  laid  on  tlie  first  division  of  the  Western 
Siberian  Kailmad,  friim  Chelabinsk  to  Omsk  (.")00  mih's),  and 
200  miles  on  its  sicoml  division  ;*  U:! miles  on  the  Central 
Siberian  Kailroad,  251  on  tin-  South  ( Missiiuri  line,  and  111 
miles  ill  the  .Norlh  Oiissoiiii  line:  tot.il,  l.li»4  miles,  or  about 
one-i|uart<r  of  the  whole  Sibi-ri.in  Itiilroad. 

The  earthworks  on  the  lirst  division  of  the  Western  Silieria 
Railroad  are  linished  :  on  tlie  second  division  ^S  i>er  c<-iit.  is 
made  :  on  the  first  division  of  Hie  Central  Silierian  H.iilroad, 
52.4  per  <'ent.;  on  the  si-eond  divisiim,  5.4  per  edit.;  on  the 
North  Oussouri  Kailroad.  I**.;!  per  cent.;  on  the  Fkaterin- 
Ii;)urg  branch.  :i2  per  cent.;  and  on  the  Transbaikal  line 
240,0011  cub.  yds.  are  already  in  )d;ice.  The  niiintur  ot  work- 
men was  ipiite  sullicieut  in  the  summer  of  I'^'.Ci — viz.,  <in  the 
Western  Silierian  and  Central  Siberian,  the  Transb;n'kal  atid 
Oussouri  railroads  the  nunilnT  fif  men  was  :  ;<2. «'»:!!•  engaged 
on  earthworks,  Ki.d^^O  whei'Hirirrow  men  (with  horses),  5,S51 
tnick-layers,  4,;tTo  c.irpenlers,  4.o;»ii  masons.  2,09!)  smiths, 
a.  s.  o.— total,  •)2.i:!5  workmen.  Besides  on  the  Ekaterinliourg 
branch  S.il'.H)  workmen,  and  in  nil  70,225  men. 

For  the  construction  of  Ihe  tircat  SilR-rian  IJailroad  up  to 
.Tanuarv  1,  85,517,551  roubles  have  been  appropriated,  of  which 
7;!.4:!7.112  rouliles  have  been  expended,  leaving  12,(l80,431» 
roubles. 

The  surveys  of  the  Amour  line  were  begun  in  ls^94,  «nd 
have  been  i'ontinued  this  year. 

The  survey  of  the  Amour  territory,  made  in  \^'M,  has  shown 
that  this  country  presents  a  marshy  plateau  often  inunda- 
ted. TIk'  settlements  are  very  scan  e.  The  surveyor  has 
noted  only  15.  The  places  suitable  fiir  settlement  are  the 
following:  (1)  hetween  the  Slioiiki  and  Oiildoura  moun- 
tains and  rivers  First  Shoiiki  and  Small  Bira  :  (2;i  along  the 
river  (Jreat  Bira.  iH'tween  Stoiby  .-ind  Kroutni  Yar  ;  (:!>  south 
from  the  river  Oiiriiii.  and  westerly  froln  IVkliu  ;  and  (4)  Ite- 
tween  the  Ore^it  and  .Sni.ill  CliHirki  nioiintains.  In  all 
these  places  the  soil  is  fertile,  wood  is  abundant,  and  water  is 
^ood. 


CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     PRACTICAL     RAILROAD 
INFORMATION. 


Chemistry  Applied  to  Railroads. 


SE(X)Nn  SEUrnS.-CIIEMlCAL  METIIOns. 


XVII.— METHOD  OF  DETKIIMIXINO  KPF.CIFIC  GRAV- 
ITY OF  OILS  AND  OTIIKIJ  LIQl  IDS. 


IJv   C.  n.    Dl  DI.KY,    ClIBMIST.  AMI    F.  N.  Pk.VSK,    AssIST.ANT 

Chkmist.  of  the  PESXSVI.v.^xl.v  Kailkoai). 


(Corj-riglit,  18;»1,  by  C.  B.  Da.Uey  and  F.  N.  Tease.) 


(ContitfitH from  pngt  nrss.) 


TiiKKi-;  (lifferent  methods  are  useil  for  determining  the 
six'citic  gravity  of  oils  and  otli<r  liiiiiids,  as  follows  ;  I.  By 
ine.ins  of  tin-  hydronieler.  11,  I'.y  means  of  the  Westjihal 
balance.  III.  By  wi-ighing  any  known  volume  of  the  liijuiil 
in  niiestion,  and  comparing  this  wi-i^iht  with  the  weight  of 
the  same  xolunie  of  water. 

<il-F.i;  ATIiiN. 

I.  When  using  the  bydronicter— applicable  to  «11  liquids, 
whether  transparent  or  not,  except  such  as  .tre  t<M>  viscous — 
till  the  hydrometer  jar  to  a  convenient  hei;;tit  with  the  liquid 
to  be  te-ted.  introduce  the  hydrometer,  and  alongside  of  it  a 
delicate,  themionietcr  sutliciently  long  to  re.-uli  to  the  bottom 
of  the  jar,  and  be  u^ed  as  a  stirrinu  rod.  Stir  with  the  th<  r- 
mometer,  disregarding  the  hydrometer  for  the  moment,  and 
taking  pains  to  have  the  lln-rniometcr  reach  to  the  bottom  of 
the  liquid,  until  the  reading  of  the  tberniinietvr  be<-omes  con- 
stant. Bead  the  lliennonu  t<r  anil  withdraw  it  from  the 
lii|uid.  li.aise  tin-  hydroiiieti-r  and  w  ipe  the  stem  clean,  nearly 
d.iwn  to  the  bulb,  then  carefully  allow  it  to  sink  in  the  liquid. 


•  I'he  track  is  now  Uiid  on  die  wlw.l.-  WcHterii  Siberian  Railroiiil. 
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This  operation  must  be  managed  so  tliat  the  stem  of  the 
hydrometer  will  not  be  wetted  above  the  point  corresponding 
to  the  gravity  of  the  liquid.  Read  now  tlie  marie  on  the  stem 
corresponding  to  the  level  of  the  liquid.  The  reading  of  the 
hydrometer  is  the  specific  gravity,  or  the  degree  of  Beaume's 
or  Twaddle's,  or  whatever  scale  the  hydrometer  is  graduated 
in,  corresponding  to  that  temperature,  and  this  reading  when 
corrected  for  temperature,  as  provided  under  "  calculations," 
becomes  the  reading  to  be  used.  The  method  described  above 
is  that  applicable  to  the  petroleum  products.  When  other 
liquids  are  tested  with  the  hydrometer,  if  no  tables  correspond- 
ing to  those  described  under  "calculations"  have  been  pre- 
pared, the  temperature  must  be  made  60'  F.  before  reading 
the  hydrometer,  and  no  corrections  are  necessary. 


HTDBOHITER'AND  HTDROHBTEB  JAR. 

II.  When  using  the  Westphal  balance — applicable  to  all 
liquids,  except  such  as  are  too  viscous,  but  works  best  with 
transparent  liquids— set  up  the  balance  on  a  level  place,  by 
placing  the  beam  in  position  and  hanging  the  plummet  on  the 
hook  provided  for  it.  Now  adjust  with  the  adjusting  screw 
in  the  foot  until  the  pointers  are  exactly  opposite  each  other, 
cool  the  liquid  to  be  tested  to  a  point  a  little  lower  than  that 
at  which  the  balance  was  graduated,  fill  the  jar  with  enough 
of  the  liquid,  to  a  little  more  than  cover  the  plummet,  and 
place  the  jar  in  position.  Allow  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
to  raise  with  occasional  stirring,  until  the  reading  of  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  plummet  is  that  at  which  the  balance  was 
graduated.  Now  hang  the  weights  on  the  beam  at  the 
notches  provided  for  them,  until  the  pointers  are  again  ex- 
actly opposite  each  other.  If  two  belong  on  the  same  notch, 
hang  the  second  on  the  hook  of  the  first.  Read  the  marks  on 
the  beam  where  the  weights  hang,  and  set  down  the  figures 
by  the  side  of  each  other,  putting  the  figure  under  the  heaviest 
weight  at  the  left  hand,  that  under  the  next  heaviest,  next, 
and  so  on.  The  result  will  be  the  specific  gravity  expressed 
in  decimals  when  the  liquid  is  lighter  than  water.  For  liquids 
heavier  than  water  it  will  be  found  that  one  of  the  heaviest 
weights  will  hang  on  the  hook  along  with  the  plummet,  the 
others  beinj^  distributed  along  the  beam.  The  reading  of  the 
heaviest  weight  will  then  be  1,  which  must  be  followed  by  a 
decimal  point,  the  other  readings  following  the  order  of  the 


size  of  the  weights,  as  above  described,  being  placed  after  this 
decimal  point.  In  case  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  in 
question  is  2  or  above,  or  3  or  above,  two  or  three  of  the 
heaviest  weights,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  hang  on  the  hook, 
the  others  being  distributed  along  the  beam.  When  the  liquiil 
to  be  tested  is  opaque,  so  that  the  reading  of  the  thermometer 
in  the  plummet  cannot  be  made,  it  is  essential  to  have  an  ad- 
ditional Uiermometer  to  use  in  determining  the  temperaturt-. 
This  additional  thermometer  should,  of  course,  be  compared 
with  the  one  in  the  plummet. 

III.  When  weighing  a  known  volume  of  the  liquid  and 
comparing  it  with  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  water- 
applicable  to  all  liquids — weigh  any  convenient  graduated 
vessel  with  a  thermometer  in  it,  cool  the  liquid  to  be  tested  to 
a  temperature  a  little  below  60°  F.,  pour  into  the  weighed 
graduate  any  convenient  measurable  amount  and  weigli. 
Clean  the  graduate  and  repeat  the  operation  with  distilled 
water,  using  the  same  volume  as  before.  The  ratio  of  the 
two  weights,  using  the  weight  of  the  water  as  divisor,  is  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  liquid. 

•  1-,  .     APPARATUS  AND  REAGENTS.   ■..:'";, 

The  cut  shows  the  hydrometer  and  hydrometer  jar  with 
perhaps  sufficient  clearness,  so  that  further  explanations  arc- 
unnecessary.  The  hydrometers  usually  used  with  oils  are 
graduated  with  Beaume's  scale,  although  they  may  readily 
be  obtained  in  the  market,  with  Beaum^  a  and  specific  gravity 
scales  on  the  same  instrument.  For  use  with  oils  they  should 
be  graduated  to  a  tenth  of  a  degree  Beaume.  There  is  some 
difficulty   in    reading    hydrometers,   especially   with   opaque 

liquids,  due  to  the  semi-meniscus  of  the  liquid  adhering  to  the 

stem.  When  the  hydrometer  is  graduated  to  tenths  of  a  de- 
gree, it  is  probable  the  reading  may  be  in  error  a  correspond- 
ing amount.  If  greater  accuracy  is  desired,  hydrometers  witii 
much  finer  graduations  must  be  used,  or  one  of  ,the  .other 
methods  employed. 

The  Westphal  balance  is  usually  now  constructed  with  a 
plummet  weighing  5  grams,  and  occupying  the  space  of 
5  cub.  centimetres.  These  are  called  Refnman's.  The  beam 
is  graduated  into  10  equal  divisions,  and  the  heaviest  weight 
weighs  5  grams.  The  next  size  weight  weighs  a  tenth  of 
this,  the  next,  a  hundredth,  and  the  smallest  a  thousandth. 
The  balance  being  adjusted  in  air,  so  that  the  pointers  are  ex- 
actly opposite,  if  the*  plummet  is  immersed  in  distilled  water 
at  15°  C.,  the  heaviest  weight  being  placed  on  the  hook  with 
the  plummet  should  bring  the  pointers  opposite  each  other 
again. 

The  choice  of  a  vessel  to  be  used  in  weighing  equal  volumes 
of  any  liquid  to  be  tested  and  water  depends  on  the  balance 
used.  If  a  delicate  chemist's  balance  is  employed,  a  small 
flask  with  mark  on  it  is  applicable.  If  a  coarser  balance  i.s 
used,  a  larger  vessel  should  be  employed.  Specific  gravity 
bottles,  both  with  and  without  thermometers,  and  appliances 
for  securing  equal  volumes  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  ami 
water,  may  be  obtained  in  the  market.  When  the  method  is 
used  with  moderately  viscous  liquids,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  use  apparatus  with  too  small  a  neck,  on  account  of  ditli- 
culty  in  filling,  and  in  view  of  the  difficulty  of  accurately 
measuring  viscous  opaque  liquids,  it  is  advisable  to  employ  us 
large  volumes  of  liquid  as  the  balance  will  allow. 

-.-  .••■;.■■?       CAXCtTLATIONS.  l'-'".:'    T. '■    .-•    ■     ■ 

When  the  hydrometer  is  used  in  oils,  unless  the  temperaturr 
happens  to  be  60°  F.,  a  correction  must  be  made.  It  is  gener- 
ally agreed  that  for  this  purpose  Tagliabue's  "  Manual  for 
Inspectors  of  Coal  Oil"  shall  be  used.  This  manual  shows  in 
tabular  form  for  every  degree  of  Beaume's  scale,  for  liquids 
lighter  than  water,  from  20  to  100,  and  for  every  degree  of 
temperature  from  20°  to  109'  F.  the  corrected  gravity.  It  has 
also  a  comparison  of  Beaume's  scale  with  the  specific  gravity, 
both  for  liquids  lighter  and  heavier  than  water.  The  method 
of  using  the  tables  is  given  in  the  manual.  When  using  the 
Westphal  balance,  the  readings  are  obtained  direct,  and  no 
calculations  or  corrections  are  needed.  The  method  of  get- 
ting the  gravitv  when  weighing  equal  volumes  of  the  liquid 
to  be  tested  and  water  is  given  under  "  operation." 

NOTES  AND  PRECAUTIONS. 

The  principles  involved  in  the  methods  of  determining 
specific  gravity,  described  above,  are  perhaps  too  well  known 
to  need  comment  or  explanation. 

The  hydrometer  is  principally  used  with  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, the  Westphal  balance  with  spirits  of  turpentine  and 
other  transparent  liquids,  and  the  method  of  weighing  equal 
volumes  of  the  liquid  to  be  tested  and  water  with  liqiiids 
that  are  too  viscous  for  the  other  two  methods.  The  West- 
phal balance  is  also  useful  in  taking  the  gravity  of  standaril 
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solutions  and  acids,  and  sometimes  when  a  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal oil  is  suspected  of  adulteration. 

With  all  liquids  which  are  transferred  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  there  is  alw^ays  possibility  of  air  being  mechanically 
(irried  along  with  the  liquid.  Usually  with  petroleum  prod- 
ucts there  is  very  little  difficulty  from  this  cause,  since  the 


It  is  assumed  in  the  methods  described  above  that  the  hydrom- 
eters are  made  so  as  to  be  accurate  at  60°  F.,  whether  used 
in  water  or  other  liquids,  that  the  Westphal  balance  under 
the  same  conditions  is  accurate  at  15°  C,  and  that  when  the 
liquid  to  be  tested  and  water  are  weighed,  they  are  both 
weighed  at  60°  F.  -.  •-  ; .  ;^:  ~:.    .   ■ /^ :  -  ■  . 


THE  WKSTPHAL  BALANCE. 


air  escapes  readily  from  those  which  are  sufficiently  limpid. 
Petroleum  products  which  are  viscous  must  be  warmed  or 
heated  sufficiently  to  allow  the  air  to  escape,  whichever  of 
the  three  methods  of  determining  the  gravity  is  employed, 
and  of  course  when  the  Westphal  balance  or  the  weighing 
method  is  used  they  must  be  cooled  again  before  the  gravity 
is  taken.  The  temperature  should  not,  however,  reacti  the 
vaporizing  point  of  the  oil.  With  transparent  liquids,  when 
the  bubbles  of  air  can  be  seen,  especially  if  they  adhere  to  the 
sides  of  the  jar,  slow  stirring  frequently  serves  to  remove 
them.  Allowing  the  liquid  to  stand  quietly  for  some  time  in 
the  hydrometer  jar  also  serves  to  free  the  liquid  from  bubbles. 
Of  course  neither  the  hydrometer  or  the  plummet  of  the  West- 
phal balance  should  be  introduced  into  the  liquid  until  the 
bubbles  of  air  have  escaped  or  been  removed,  on  account  of 
the  danger  of  some  of  the  bubbles  adhering  to  them,  and  thus 
leading  to  erroneous  results.  Of  course  also  the  weighing 
method  gives  erroneous  results  if  any  bubbles  of  air  are  in 
either  liquid  when  they  are  weighed.  In  testing  commercial 
products  to  which  only  these  methods  are  supposed  to  be 
'tpplicable,  no  attempt  is  made  to  remove  dissolved  air  or 
oilier  gases. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  universal  agreement  as  to  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  weight  of  the  water  used  as  divisor  should 
be  taken.  Some  authorities  think  the  weight  of  water  employ- 
ed should  be  that  at  its  maximum  density,  others  that  at  60°  F. 


Many  of  the  hydrometers  in  the  market  are  csrelrasly  made. 
It  Is  not  rare  to  find  them  1°  or  even  2°  Beaume  in  error.  All 
hydrometers  before  use  should  either  be  cliecked  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  their  construction  or  compaied 
with  reliable  standard  hydrometers. 


AN  EXAMPLE  OF  WHEEL  CONSTRUCTION. 


Desioked  by  E.  S.  Cobb,  M.E.,  8an  Francisco. 


One  would  suppose,  from  the  universal  use  of  wheels  of  all 
kinds,  and  the  careful  attention  that  has  been  given  to  the 
properties  and  disposition  of  materials  in  their  construction, 
that  the  art  had  reached  the  ultimate,  but  some  study  of  the 
example  here  given  will,  if  we  mistake  not,  disclose  new  fea- 
tures of  interest. 

The  failure  of  large  wheels  during  five  years  past  forms  a 
long  list  of  serious  casualties,  showing  that  the  increased  rate 
of  rotation  demanded  in  modern  practice  has  not  been  met  by 
the  conditions  of  construction.  At  the  same  time  every  one 
knows  that  the  physical  properties  of  common  material  pro- 
vides strength  far  in  excess  of  any  demands  that  working  con- 
ditions should  impose. 
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Mr.  B.  S.  Cobb,  of  San  Francisco,  was  called  upon  some 
time  ago  to  design  a  large  tangential  wheel,  17  ft.  4  in.  in 
diameter,  with  a  limit  of  weight  and  cost,  and  a  guarantee  of 
strength  and  stability,  that  led  him  to  consider  carefully  the 
various  methods  of  constructing  large  wheels,  with  the  result 
that  he  has  produced  a  structure  in  which  all  the  strains  are 
tensile,  and  all  simple  in  respect  to  each  member,  so  the  whole 
value  of  the  material  is  utilized  in  resistance  to  centrifugal 
and  driving  forces,  and  bending  strains  are  eliminated.  At 
the  same  time  the  sections  throughout  correspond  to  those  in 
common  use,  rolled  from  fibrous  iron  or  steel. 

The  rim  sections,  seen  in  figs.  2  and  3,  are  composed  of  four 
angle-iron  bars,  a  radial  centre  plate,  and  a  covering  band,  but 
these  can  be  modified  in  various  ways  to  receive  toothed  seg- 
ments, rope  grooves,  or  a  fly-wheel  rim.  The  present  design, 
for  which  dimensions  are  given  further  on,  is  for  a  driving  band- 
wheeL 


Mr.  Cobb  sends  the  following  particulars  of  the  wheel  shown 
in  the  drawings : 

Flt  Wbui.  VOB  AX  Esoani  400  to  500  n.P.    I    '  • ' 

niameter  over »11 18ft    l^fai. 

Width  offare 80  in. 

Diameter  or  abaft 10  In. 

Leneib  of  tinb,  bore 2s!  in. 

overtll 881n. 

Center  to  centra  of  ipokea  laterslly  at  the  bab.... 36  In. 

•'        "        "  iruxa  rods  at  the  bub 82  in. 

Diameter  or  radial  ppokes 1^  >n. 

"         "  tmsa  roda Sin. 

Weightof  rims 11.600  lb* 

"■pokes 8,ooolba. 

"        "hob 8,300lba. 

ToUl  weight  of  whael  16,«00lb«.    . 

Weightof  rimpertt 210  lb«. 

Radtoa  of  rim,  averace S-SSft. 


FLY-WHEEL  FOB  BOO  H.P.  EI7QINE,  DESIGNED  BT  MB.  B.  8.  COBB. 


By  examining  the  disposition  of  the  various  members  it'will 
be  seen  that  when  the  wheel  is  in  motion,  all  of  its  members 
are  in  tension,  except  one  chord  of  the  driving  trusses,  of 
which  there  arc  two. 

The  radial  rim-supporting  sprakes  have  no  function  except 
to  sustain  the  rim  and  resist  centrifugal  strain.  These  spokes 
are  made  adjustable,  so  as  to  set  the  rim  tnie  and  concentric, 
and  are  removable  separately  without  disturbing  other  mem- 
bers. 

The  turning  strain  on  the  driving  truss-rods  will  be  under- 
stood b^  the  diagram  fig.  4,  showing  the  lines  of  force,  the 
disposition  of  the  parts  constituting  a  symmetrical  beam  to 
resist  or  impart  strain  about  its  axis,  or  to  the  shaft  on  which 
the  wheel  is  mounted.  The  provision  for  lateral  stability  is 
ample,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sections.  Fig.  2  is  taken  on  the 
line  b,  and  Qg.  3  on  the  line  a  of  fig.  1. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  this  construction  affords  convenient 
means  of  adjusting  the  rim  laterally,  also  for  rotundity,  and 
setting  it  concentric  with  the.  axis  or  shaft. 


At  120  revolutions  per  minute  the  whole  of  the  centrifugal 
force  could  be  sustained  by  the  radial  spokes,  24  in  number, 
with  a  tensile  stress  of  11,130  lbs.  per  inch  of  section.  The 
rim  taken  at  75  per  cent,  of  its  actual  section  when  sustaining 
the  whole  centrifugal  strain  at  the  same  speed  would  only  be 
subjected  to  1,244  lbs.  per  inch  of  section,  and  these  two  mem- 
bers combined,  made  of  merchantable  steel,  will  show  a  resist- 
ing value  up  to  a  rim  velocity  exceeding  30,000  ft.  per  minute, 
far  beyond  any  possible  condition  of  use,  or  even  of  accident. 

There  is  also  furnished  some  computed  data  respecting  cast- 
iron  wheels  for  comparison.  This  we  omit,  believing  there  is 
no  known  value  for  cast  material  in  wheels.  We  have  only 
what  is  derived  from  observed  results,  and  calculated  values 
are  of  little  use. 

Mr.  Cobb  is  arranging  tables  of  reference  for  the  various 
components  in  wheels  of  this  kind,  and  is  prepared  to  furnish 
designs,  weights,  and  estimates  for  wheels  of  all  sizes  and 
strength  based  upon  the  methods  of  construction  that  have 
been  described. 


■  7 
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THE  LAVAL  STEAM  TURBINE.* 


By  M.  K.  Sosnowbki. 


.  ICvntinued  frompagt  40T.) 


Instead  of  utilizing  the  pressure  of  the  steam  M.  de  Laval 
conceived  the  idea,  which  is  far  in  advance  of  the  other  solu- 
tions that  we  have  just  pointed  out,  of  allowing  the  steam  to 
expand  and  thus  acquire  a  velocity  that  is  dependent  upon 
tlie  pressure  of  the  medium  in  which  it  acts,  and  then  of  util- 
izing this  kinetic  energy  in  a  mechanism  similar  to  hydraulic 
turbines,  by  communicating  thereto  a  certain  amount  of  its 
motion  by  a  continuous  mtxlitication  of  the  direction  of  the 
relative  velocity  and  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  absolute 
velocity. 

,..   i-     ..    THE  PRINCIPLB  OF  THE  LAVAL  TURBINE. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  turbine  is  that  high-press- 
ure steam  is  entirely  expanded  when  it  strikes  the  wings  of 
the  driving-wheel.  This  expansion  takes  place  in  distributers, 
and  the  steam  therein  acquires  an  active  force  which  is  equal 
to  the  work  that  it  would  have  performed  while  slowly  ex- 
panding behind  a  piston.  This  active  force  is  alone  utilized 
in  this  machine.  Now,  the  density  of  the  expanded  fluid 
being  very  low,  the  principal  factor  of  this  active  force  or 
rii  riva  is  velocity. 

Steam  under  a  pressure  flowing  into  the  air  from  an  orifice 
of  small  section  acquires  a  considerable  velocity,  which  may 


Fio.  U.-PERSPKOTIVE    VIEW   OF  THE    Tl-RBINE  WITH    BUCKETS 
SHOWING  THE  PA88AGB»  FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  STEAM. 

even  be  as  high  as  2,400  ft.  per  second  at  a  pressure  of  60  lbs. 
per  square  inch  in  the  boiler,  and  2,925  ft.  when  the  pressure 
IS  150  lbs.  If  the  pressure  of  the  medium  into  which  the 
escape  takes  place  does  not  exceed  1.5  lbs.,  these  velocities 
rise  to  3,510  ft.  and  3,900  ft.  respectively.  The  velocity  of 
the  steam  as  it  leaves  the  distributers  thus  being  enormous, 
the  same  condition  must  obtain  with  the  rotative  speed  of  the 
wheel  which  turns  at  the  rat«  of  from  8,000  to  30,000  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  with  a  linear  velocity  that  varies  from  575 
to  1.300  ft.  per  second. 

A  great  deal  of  work  can  thus  be  communicated  to  the  shaft 
of  a  wheel  whose  details  are  small.  In  fact,  the  tangential 
strain  is  insignificant  upon  a  circumference  of  2f  in.  radius  ; 
at  400  revolutions  per  second  it  does  not  exceed  5.600  lbs.  per 
square  inch  when  the  machine  is  producing  10  H.P. ;  hence, 
these  turbines  are  very  small  as  compared  with  the  power 
that  they  develop  (about  19.7  in.  for  200  U.P.),  and  the  shafU 
are  light. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  LAVAL  TURBINE. 

The  Laval  turbine  is  similar  to  the  hydraulic  turbine  in  the 
partial  introduction  and  free  escape.  It  is  composed  of  a 
wheel  with  wings  or  buckets  (fig.  14),  against  which  the  per- 
fectly expanded  steam  is  led  bv  one  or  more  conical  openings, 


*  Paper  read  befora  tha.Society  of  Civil  Bngineen  of  France. 


whose  axis  is  slightly  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel. 
These  jets  of  steam  enter  the  conduits  and  glide  over  the 
wings  by  virtue  of  the  relative  velocity  and  communicate  to 
the  latter  the  vis  Tim  of  the  steam.  This  steam  passes  out  at 
the  opposite  side  with  an  absolute  velocity  which  it  is  sought 
to  render  as  low  as  possible  by  giving  the  best  possible  con- 
tour to  the  wings. 


mm 

11 


Fio.  15. -turbine  WITH  SEPARATE  BUCKETS. 

The  body  of  the  turbine  is  mounted  upon  a  steel  shaft  (flg. 
16)  which  rests  in  two  boxes  at  its  ends,  and  the  whole  turns 
in  a  chamber  (fig.  17),  which  is  provided  with  the  openings  a 
into  which  the  outlet  for  the  distributers  is  fastened.  At 
one  end  of  the  shaft  there  is  a  regulator  (fig.  18),  the  details 
of  which  are  shown  in  fig.  19,  that  acts  by  means  of  a  lever 
upon  a  balanced  safety-valve,  placed  at  the  point  where  the 
steam  enters  the  turbine.  A  train  of  gears  (3  on  fig.  16  and 
tig.  20)  completes  the  makeup  of  the  motor,  and  reduces  the 
sjx'ed  of  the  turbine  in  such  a  ratio  as  may  be  desired. 

T/i€  Steam  Distributers. — This  important  part  causes  the 
steam  to  be  perfectly  expanded  before  it  reaches  the  wings. 


-''■'   Fio.  16— PINION.  SHAFT  AND  TURBINE.  ^ 

Its  section  is  of  such  a  shape  that  the  velocity  of  the  jet  is  in- 
creased as  much  as  possible.  Tlie  final  section  should  t»e  such 
that  the  fluid  shall  have  acquired  a  density  corresponding  to 
the  medium  in  which  the  turbine  is  working.  These  open- 
ings can  be  controlled  by  means  of  butterfly  valves  which  are 
placed  in  the  steam  passages  ;  so  that  it  is  readily  understood 

that  by  this  means  the  power 
can  be  easily  regulated,  since 
each  opening  may  be  made 
to  act  practically  indepen- 
dently, and  the  efficiency  be 
kept  at  a  high  point. 

The  Wheel  Proper.— The 
wheel  of  the  turbine  is  made 
of  steel  of  the  very  best 
quality  ;  the  wings  are  cut 
from  the  solid  metal  on  the 
periphery,  and  a  band  of 
steel  is  then  forced  on  over 
the  tubes  (flg.  14).  This 
band  prevents  the  escape  of 
steam  from  the  ends  of  the 
wings ;  it  also  does  away 
with  the  prejudicial  resist- 
ance that  would  otherwise  be  set  up  between  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  which  is  at  rest.  These  wings  can  also  be 
made  separately,  and  then  put  together,  as  shown  in  fig.  15. 

The  Flexible  Shaft  (4,  flg.  16).— It  is  a  certain  thing  that 
whatever  precautions  may  be  taken  in  the  making  of  the 
wheel,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  produce  one  wherein  the 
centre  of  gravity  shall  coincide  with  the  geometrical  axis  of 
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the  shaft  and  at  the  same  time  have  its  plane  of  symmetry 
perpendicular  thereto. 

As  the  wheel  has  a  high  angular  velocity,  the  effect  of  the 
centrifugal  force  would  Ixjcomc  considerable.  For  each 
ounce  placed  on  the  periphery  of  a  wheel  7  in.  in  diameter 
and  making  24, (XM)  revolutions  per  minute,  the  centrifugal 
force  amounts  to  140  lbs.,  the  principal  effect  of  which  with 


Fi8.  18.-TnE  RKGU- 
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rigid  shafts  would  be  heating  in  the  bearings  and  a  breakage 
of  tlie  shaft.  M.  de  Laval  has  overcome  this  diliiculty  in  a 
very  ingenious  manner  and  with  entire  success,  by  ulill/.ing 
the  gyrostatic  properties  of  bo<iies  and  by  mounting  his  wheel 
in  a  certain  way  upon  a  very  small,  and  consequently  very 
flexible  shaft. 

If  a  body  which  is  symmetrical  about  an  axis  held  at  its  ex- 
tremities and  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  is  made  to 
revolve,  it  will  tend,  as  its  velocity  is 
increased,  to  turn  about  its  axis  of  prin- 
cipal inertia,  which  is  the  line  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  and  passing  through 
the  centre  of  gravity.  The  physical 
axis  being  flexible  will  take  on  the 
deformation  necessary  to  permit  of  this 
adjustment,  as  shown  in  tig.  23.  The 
position  of  the  disk  which,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  we  have  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample, is  a  matter  of  no  moment.  This 
disk  ma}'  be  at  the  centre  of  the  axis, 
as  in  fig.  23,  at  a  distance  of  one-third 
from  one  end,  as  in  fig.  24,  or  one- 
quarter,  as  in  fig.  25.  The  vibratory 
motion  of  the  shaft  alone  Will  be  changed.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  cause  a  disk  to  turn  about  a  flexible  shaft  that  is 
at  right  angles  to  its  plane  of  symmetry,  but  docs  not  pass 
through  the  centre  of  gravity,  we  will  have  two  ditTerent  Ciises  : 

1.  Tlie  disk  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  shaft  between 
the  two  fixed  points,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  tend  to  move 
out  as  far  as  possible,  and  this  tendency  will  increase  as  the 
speed  increases  (fig.  26,  a'  u"). 


Fio.  30.— THE  GEAR. 


Fio    Sl.-LOSGITl'DINAL  SECTION  OF  TUB  TURUINi.. 

2  If  t:ie  diak  is  nt.t  at  the  centre  (>f  the  shaft,  the  latter  will 
C3:nmeuce  by  bending  ;  but  then  the  plane  of  symmetry  of 
the  disk  will  become  inclined  to  the  geometrical  axis,  and, 
as  the  speed  increases,  will  tend  to  adjust  itself  perpendicu- 
larly to  this  axis,  and  thus  bring  the  shaft  back  into  true  align- 
ment with  its  bearings. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  shafts  of  the  Laval  turbines  are  made 
of  steel  of  very  small  diameters  ;  the  hearings  are  very  long  ; 
they  rest  in  bronze  boxes  with  linings  of  anti-friction  metal. 


with  a  moderate  but  continuous  amount  of  lubrication,  so  that 
all  binding  is  avoidetl. 

RiguUitioii  of  Speed. — The  several  pieces  of  the  regulator  are 
shown  in  fig.  19.  Their  operation  is  as  follows  :  The  bases 
of  the  regulator  formed  by  the  two  half  cylinders  (8)  are  piv 
oted  upon  the  shell  (10),  and  the  lugs  that  serve  as  the  base 
for  these  half  cyliuders  rest  against  the  head  of  a  point  (11) 


Fio.  !a.-UORIZONTAL  SECTION  OF  THE  TURBINB. 

that  acts  through  a  lever  upon  the  admission  valve.  The 
point  (11)  is  held  by  a  resisting  spring  (9)  inclosed  in  the  shell 
by  means  of  a  screw  (12).  The  regulator  acts  upon  the  admis- 
sion valve  and  insures  a  perfect  regulation  of  the  machine 
regardless  of  the  load. 

Furthermore,  the  steam  on  leaving  this  valve  is  divide<l  so 
as  to  pass  through  several  conduits,  4,  6,  8,  according  to  the 
machines.  The  valves  can  be  operated  from  the  outside  of  the 
machine  by  means  of  hand  valves  which  permit  the  maximum 
power  of  the  machine  to  be  reduce<l  by  a  half,  a  third,  a  quar- 
ter, etc.,  while  the  excellent  conditions  of  economical  action 


^a 
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Fis.  as.| 

are  still  preserved.  The  result  is  that  a  given  machine  con- 
sumes about  the  same  amount  of  steam  per  H.P.  when  work- 
ing at  one-half,  a  third,  or  a  quarter  of  its  normal  power. 

APPLICATIONS. 

Motor*.— The  Laval  turbine  can  be  used  to  replace  ordinary 
steam-engines  in  all  of  their  applications.  Fig.  28  represents 
the  whole  of  a  motor  of  from  5  to  50  H.P.  Starting  from 
this  size,  the  turbines  have  twin  motor  shafts,  and  conse- 
quently two  controlling  pulley.s.  The  speed  of  the  turbine 
always  teing  very  great  relalivelv  to  the  machine  to  Ik;  driven, 
all  of  the  machines  are  provided  with  an  auxiliary  shaft  that 
is  connected  to  the  main  shaft  by  means  of  a  pinion  (fig.  16) 
and  a  gear  (fig.  20). 
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Figs  21  and  22  represent  two  sections  of  turbines.  Fig.  32 
shows  a  practical  application  ;  the  speed  of  the  driven  shaft 
is  480,  while  that  of  the  pulley  on  the  turbine  is  3.000  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

Fig.  33  illustrates  a  motor  with  twin  shafts,  such  as  is  used 
on  turbines  of  more  than  50  1 1.  P.  This  turliine  has  two 
grooved  pullej-s  for  a  rope  transmission.  The  cable  is  kept 
taut  by  a  special  idler  shown  in  the  engraving.] 
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Dynaino  Turbine*.  —When  a  dynamo  is  to  be  driven  by  a 
turbine  we  can  couple  them  direct.  Figs.  29  and  30  show 
some  simple  generators  that  are  coupled  in  that  way.  Fig.  31 
represents  a  turbine  dynamo  with  two  shafts,  as  indicated  for 


Fio.  88.— VIEW  OF  TUK  TCRBINB  MOTOR  CX)MPLKTB. 

.1  thrcc-wire  system.      Fig.  34  shows  a  complete  electrical 
instiilliition. 
Turbine  Pumps  and  Ventilatort  are  further  applications  of 


Fiu.  29.    VIEW  OF  TURBINK  COUPLED  TO  A  DYNAMO. 

the  turbine.  Fig.  35  shows  a  simple  turbine  pump.  Fig.  36 
is  a  compound  turbine  pump.  E^ch  of  the  two  driving-shafts 
of  the  turbine  are  coupled  to  a  centrifugal  pump.     They  are 


Fi8.30.-A  DYNAMO  TURBINE. 


connected  together  in  parallel  to  double  the  output,  or  in  scries 
to  increase  the  [  ressure  of  the  liquid  as  it  is  delivered. 


ADVANTAGES   OF   THE  LAVAL   TUUBIXE. 

1.  In  all  rotating  machines  working  at  high  speeds  the  wear 
of  the  parts  subjected  to  frictional  contact  soon  protluccs  a 
play  between  these  parts.  Tightness  being  an  absolute  condi- 
tion of  economy  for*all|  of  these  machines,  and  as  this  tight- 


Pio   M.—A  DYNAMO  TURBINE  WITH  TWO  SHAFTS. 

ness  soon  disappears,  the  consumption  of  steam  which,  at  tbe 
start,  sometimes  remains  below  60  or  70  lbs.  per  II.P.,  soon 
rises  to  enormous  proportions. 

In  the  Laval  turbines,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tit  tiea  of  tbe  ' 
steam  being  the  active  agent,  and  not  its  pressure,  there  is 
always  a  play  of  .1  in.  left 
l^tween  the  wheel  and  the 
casing,  so  that  no  part  is 
subjected  to  any  frictional 
contact,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  steam  remains  prac- 
tically constant,  however 
long  a  time  tbe  apparatus 
may  have  been  at  work. 

2.  In  principle  the  steam 
is  of  the  same  pressure  up- 
on both  sides  of  tbe  wheel. 
It  therefore  quite  naturally 
follows  the  path  which  the 
passages  through  the  wings 
oflfer  to  it,  if  these  latter 
have  the  proper  contour, 
and  the  direct  passage  to 
the  exhaust  is  evidently  nil 
as  well  at  the  time  of  the 
delivery  of  the  machine  as 
after  it  has  been  running 
for  a  time. 

This  claim  has  been  sub- 
stantiated in  practice.  In 
fact,  it  is  sufficient  to  open 
one  of  tbe  drips  in  the  mo- 
tor casing  on  the  exhaust 
side  to  show  that  the  steam 
has  no  velocity  w^hen  it 
leaves,  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son why,  as  we  have  just 
said,  the  inventor  leaves  a 
very  perceptil)le  play  be- 
tween tbe  wheel  and  the 
casing,  in  order  to  do  away 
with  all  frictional  resist- 
ances upon  the  periphery 
of  the  wheel. 

3.  Condensation  in  the 
machine  can  be  neglected, 
whatever  may  be  the  pres- 
sure of  tbe  steam  that  is 
used.  In  fact,  the  steam 
is  brought  by  its  passage 
through  the  conduits  down 
to  exhaust  pressure  at  the  moment  when  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  wheel.  High-pressure  steam,  and  consequently  steam  at 
a  high  pressure,  never  comes  in  contact  with  the  wheel,  which 
does  not,  therefore,  have  to  be  subjected,  like  the  cylinders  of 
a  piston  engine,  to  those  alternating  high  and  low  tempera- 
tures which  are  the  main  cause  of  condensation.  The  con- 
duits can,  furthermore,  be  entirely  protected  from  the  cooling 
action  of  the  air,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  Laval  turbine 
where  the  conduits  are  absolutely  protected  by  considerable 
thicknesses  of  metal. 
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4.  The  utilization  of  the  steam  is  pushed  to  the  last  available 
limit,  since  in  passing  through  the  conduits  it  drops  from  the 
pressure  existing  in  the  boiler  to  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
result  is  Uiat  this  machine  shows  an  economy  of  consumption 
equul  to  that  of  the  best  steam-engines. 

M.  Coderblom,  Professor  at  the  Central  School  of  Stock- 
holm, M.  Anderson,  his  assistant,  and  M.  Uhr,  Inspector  of 
Measures,  made  a  test  of  these  machines  while  running  con- 
densing, and  found  that  they  showed  a  consumption  of  19.8 
lbs.  of  steam  per  effective  H.P.  per  hour,  with  an  admission 
pressure  of  53  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  a  vacuum  of  26.4  in. 
We  have  had  occasion  to  repeat  these  same  tests  several  times, 
and  have  thus  checked  off  the  accuracy  of  these  figures. 

5.  The  Laval  turbine  consists  practically  of  a  single  moving 
part,  which  is,  formed^ofJa_;wheel_turning' freely  in  a  steam- 


service  on  January  1,  1895,  in  France  and  abroad,  and  every- 
where their  operation  has  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 


COOPERATION. 


Fio.  S3.— A  TURBINE  WITH  TWO  GROOVED   PULLEYS  FOR   ROPE  TRANSMISSION. 


chamber  and  a  train  of  gearing.  There  are  no  piston,  con- 
necting-rod, boxes  at  each  end  of  connecting  rod,  no  valves  or 
eccentrics,  as  we  have  seen  from  the  engravmgs. 
■^Finally,  there  are  numerous  advantages  connected  with  the 
Laval  turbine  :  great  simplicity  of  construction  ;  low  passive 
resistances  ;  no  foundations  ;  greatly  rwluced  number  of  at- 
tachments ;  light  weight ;  very  uniform  speed  ;  low  steam 
consumption  ;  reduced  cost  for  oil  and  packing  ;  no  constant 
attention  required  ;  easily  taken  down  and  inspected  ;  silent 
running,  and  freedom  from  vibrations. 

Thus  the  weight  of  the  turbine  can  be  scheduled  : 

For   5  H.P.  it  weiglis  only  286  lbs.,  or  57.2    lbs.  per  U.P. 

"    10     "  '•        "    440    ••     "  44.0     

"    16     "  "         "     617    "     "  34.46  "      "      " 

■;  ,v?.vH,  .•*.  "         "    902    "     "  30.06  "      "      " 

All  of  these  advantages  have,  furthermore,  been  established 
hy  a  service  of  three  years  ;  about  6,000  H.P.  had  been  put  in 


Two  movements  which  are  reported  in  the  London  papers 
seem  to  be  worthy  of  more  than  a  piissing  notice.  One  was 
the  meeting  of  the  first  International  Co-operative  Congress, 
and  the  other  the  opening  of  the  ninth  annual  exhibition  of 
the  products  of  co-operative  workshops.  This  exhibition  is 
promoted  by  the  Labor  Association,  a  body  which  seeks  to 
extend  co-operative  production  base<l  on  the  co-partnership  of 
the  workers.  The  success  of  co-operation  for  the  distri- 
bution of  commodities  in  Great 
Britain  through  the  co-operative 
stores  has  been  so  great,  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility or  practicability  of  conduct- 
ing business  on  a  large  scale  on  that 
system. 

According  to  a  statement  issued 
by  the  Labor  As.sociaiion,  the  co- 
operative movement  so  far  has  been 
chiefly  successful  in  storekeeping. 
"  A  marvellous  plant  has  grown 
from  the  seed  planted  by  the  Roch- 
dale Pioneers  Society,  when  in  1844 
they  opened  a  co-operative  store  for 
the  sale  of  goo<ls  to  meml>er8  on  the 
basis  of  dividing  the  ))rofit8  among 
the  customers  in  proportion  to  their 
purchases.  In  Rochdale  the  co- 
operative method  has  so  far  sup- 
planted private  trade  that  there  are 
now  in  the  town  three  cooperative 
stores.  In  1894  the  societies  had 
18,785  members,  holding  a  shaie 
and  loan  capital  of  £457,871,  doing 
an  annual  trade  of  £391,080,  at  a 
profit  for  the  year  of  £53.303." 
Spreaiiing  t>eyond  Rochdale,  up  and 
down  the  country,  the  store  move- 
ment has  grown  to  very  large  pro- 
portions. 

In  opening  a  discussion  of  this 
subject  the  chairman,  Mr.  Frank 
Hardem,  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Co-operative  Union  of 
Great  Britain,  said  that  "  in  the  dis- 
tributive stores  movement  members 
must  be  shareholders,  or  they  could 
not  reap  all  the  advantages.  Tlie 
system  was  a  marvel  of  organiza- 
tion. Among  the  industrial  organi- 
zations that  had  found  their  origin 
in  the  nineteenth  century  none  had 
been  such  a  power  for  good  as  the 
co-operative  stores,  which  were  some 
of  the  strongest  examples  of  thrift, 
industry,  and  self-help.  The  won- 
derful growth  of  the  movement  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  societies  was  now  1,674,  with  a 
meml>ership  of  1.343,518,  a  share 
and  loan  capital  of  £18,500,000,  a 
reserve  fund  of  £826.872,  and  an  in- 
vested capital  of  £7,780,000,  while 
the  sales  in  1894  realized  £50,000,000,  and  secured  a  profit  of 
no  less  than  £5,000,000." 

The  success  of  co-operation  for  production  has  not  been  so 
great— in  fact,  to  a  very  considerable  extent  its  history  has 
been  one  of  failure  and  not  of  success.  When,  therefore,  a 
small  body  of  men  who  still  maintain  their  faith  in  the  possi- 
bility of  co-operative  prwluction,  and  undertake  to  show  what 
measure  of  success  they  have  met  with,  their  report  is  at  least 
a  very  interesting  one  to  all  who  hope  for  an  improvement  in 
the  relations  of  employers  and  employed,  and  in  the  condition 
of  both. 

In  a  statement  issued  by  the  Labor  Association,  co-partner- 
ship is  .'explained  to  be  the  equal  partnership  of  lalx>r  with 
capital,"  the  system  under  which,  in  the  first  place,  a  substan- 
tial and  known  share  of  the  profit  of  a  business  belongs  to  the 
workers  In  it,  not  by  right  of  any  shares  they  may  hold,  or 
any  other  title,  but  simply  by  the  right  of  the  labor  they  have 
contributed  to  make  the  profit ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
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every  worker  is  at  liberty  to  invest  his  profit  or  any  other  sav- 
ings in  shares  of  the  society  or  company,  and  so  become  a 
member  entitled  to  vote  on  the  affairs  of  the  body  which 
employs  him." 


■-'■'' riff  Via.  U.-VIEW   OF  A  COMPLETB  ELECTRICAL  INSTALLATION 

This  system  is  carried  out  by  the  societies  wliich  exhibited 
the  products  at  tlie  Crystal  Palace,  and  by  the  otiier  societies 
in  afniiation  with  the  Association,  numbering  in  all  120.  Some 
idea  of  the  growth  of  the  movement  may  be  gathered  from 


Fio.  «>  -TURBINE  AND  PLMP. 

the  results  of  the  working  of  these  societies  during  last  year. 
The  numl)er  of  societies  has  grown  from  15  in  1883  lo  109  in 
lS93and  130  in  1894.  Lsist  year  the  sales  amounted  to  £1,371. - 
424,  against  .£l,292,r)50  in  189:5  and  i'160,751  in  1883.  The 
capital  (share,  reserve,  and  loan),  which  was  £103,436  in  1883, 
had  grown  to  J?6.39,884  in  1893  and  £799,460  last  year.     As  to 


profits,  these  amounted  to  £68,987  in  1894,  to  £67,663  in  1893, 
and  £9,031  in  1883  ;  the  losses  were  £3,135  in  1894,  £2,984  in 
1893,  and  £114  in  1883.  leaving  the  net  profit  £65,852,  against 
£64,679  In  1893,  and  £8,917  in  1883.  The  "  profit  ta  labor" 
. ,  last  year  was  £8,751  against  £8,283  in  the  previous  year. 
The  official  statement  from  which  these  figures  are  taken 
says  : 

""  The  increase  for  the  year,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  10  per 
cent,  in  tlie  number  of  societies,  6  per  cent,  in  value  of 
sales,  and  nearly  25  per  cent,  in  capital ;  while  .in  profits 
and  los.ses,  and  the  amount  of  profit  to  labor,  the  figures  are 
but  little  changed,  there  being,  however,  an  increase  of 
nearly  2  per  cent,  in  net  profits,  and  of  about  5^  per  cent, 
in  profit  to  labor.     Seeing  how  much  lower  prices  were 
in  1894  than  in  1893,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
crease of  6  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  goods  sold  covfersa 
far  greater  increase  in  their  volume.     Tlie  great  increase  in 
capital  is  very  largely  accounted  for  by  the  productive 
departments  of  the  Scottish  wholesale,  where  the  item  has 
grown  from  £137,000  to  nearly  £249,000.     The  sales  of  the 
Scottish  wholesale,  however,  have  not  grown  in  anything 
like    the   same    proportion,  but    only   from    £295.000   to 
£341,000.     The  chief  increases  in  sales  have  been  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  though  even  in  England,  where  the  value 
of  the  sales  shows  but  a  very  small  increase  for  the  year, 
there  must  have  been  a  considerable  increase  in  volume. 
The  figures  are  :  England,  £633.034  in  1893,  £634.482  in 
1894  ;;Scotland,  £522.670  in  1893.  £583.118  in  1894  ;  Ire- 
land," £136,846  in   1893,  £153,824  in  1894.     In  England, 
too,  the  profits  are  slightly  less  than 
in  1893,  and  the  losses  sligLtly  more  : 
while  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  the 
profits  are  increased,  and,  as  in  1893, 
no  one  of  the  Scottish  societies  shows 
a  loss  upon  the  j-ear.     Of  the  total 
losses  shown — viz.,  £3,135 — one  so- 
,  ciety  is  responsible  for  £2,141.     No 
losses  are  shown  for  Ireland,  but  the 
figures  for  that  country  are  evidently 
incomplete.     As  to  the  expression, 
"  profit  to  labor,"  only  that  part  of 
the  profit  is  meant  which  is  allotted 
to  the  workers  individually  as  divi-  . 
dend  on  wages.     But  it  is  the  work-  . 
ers  collectively  who  get  the  benefit 
of  provident,  educational,  and  spe- 
cial service  funds,  to  which  large 
shares    of    the    profit    usually   go. 
Further,  the  workers  get  a  large 
part  of  the  profit  assigned  to  com- 
mitteemen,  and    the    interest   and 
profit  to  shares  also  go  largely  to 
them — often  in  respect  of  capitalized 
dividends  on  their  wages.     Finally, 
wages  are  often  substantial]}'  higher 
than  they  would  get  elsewhere,  and 
employment  is  more  continuous.     It 
would,  therefi)re,   be  safe  to  lake  about  double  the  £8.751 
shown  above  as  the  real  "profit  to  labor" — the  money  profit 
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we  mean,  apart  from  all  other  advantages.     Four  English  soci 
etiea— the  Bramley  Boot,   Atherston  Ilat,    Bolton   Common- 
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-  wealth,  and  Walsall  Bridle  Bit — and  one  Irish — the  Caslle- 
mahon  Creamery — have  failed  during  tlie  year.  They  rep- 
resented a  trade  of  €9,779  only.  Another  society,  whose  trade 
in  1893  was  £23,000,  lias  been  reconstructed,  after  com|M>und- 
ing  with  its  cretlitors  ;  and  one  very  small  society,  the  Walsall 
Cart  Gear,  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  Padlock  Society 
of  tlic  same  town.  Upon  the  whole  wc  may  consider  that  the 
societies  have  stoo<I  the  strain  of  one  of  the  worst  years  known 
to  British  trade  in  this  generation  remarkably  well.  The  fact 
that  they  have  shown  substantial  growth — taken  at  least  at  10 
per  cent. — even  in  such  a  year  is  good  proof  of  their  vitality  ; 
and  the  indications  point  to  excellent  jjrogress  in  1895.  The 
above  figures  only  ai>ply  to  co-partnership  in  what  are  usually 
reckoned  as  cooperative  l)o«lies.  There  is  another  large  growth 
of  the  movement—  namely,  the  adoption  of  co-partnership  in 
large  capitalistic  establishments." 

In  opening  the  exhibition  Mr.  Channing,  M.P.,  said  :  "  la 
the  matter  of  co-operative  production  they  had  passed  the 
initial  stage  and  haid  taken  a  firm  stand  upon  ground  from 
which  they  could  not  l)c  pushed  back.  This  was  that  the 
pro<lucer  should  have  a  reasonable  share  in  the  profits  of  his 
work,  and  that  he  should  have  as  direct  and  as  adequate  a 
share  as  could  be  given  him  in  the  management  and  control 
of  the  industry  with  which  he  was  connected.  The  adoption 
of  such  a  principle  secured  the  most  honest  and  the  most  prac- 
tically useful  labor  in  the  world.  According  to  the  official 
reports  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  weekly  wag»«  lost  in  1892, 
owing  to  strikes  and  lock-outs,  amounted  in  eight  weeks  to 
about  £3,880,000,  and  in  1893  to  £6,400,000.  If,  therefore, 
the  capital  of  £800, (KK»  was  enough  to  enable  120  co-operative 
productive  societies  to  work  with  success,  the  two  sums  he 
had  mentioned  would  enable  12,0(M)  of  .such  societies  to  work. " 

During  the  opening  session  of  the  Congress  Earl  Grey  occu- 
pied the  chair,  and  in  his  |>residential  address  took  the  follow- 
ing somewhat  roseate  view  of  cooperation  : 

"  Wherever  profit  sharing  had  been  at  work  successfully 
for  some  years  the  most  satisfactory  results  were  visible.  It 
acted  as  a  ^reat  lubricant,  reducing  the  liability  of  friction 
between  individuals  and  departments  ;  it  induced  a  sj'stem  of 
mutual  foremanship,  and  consequently  re<iuced  the  need  for 
supervision  ;  it  encouraged  fertility  of  resource  in  overcoming 
difficulties,  devised  cheiiper  methods  of  production,  estal^ 
lished  a  pleasant  feeling  of  brotherhood  among  all  connected 
with  the  work,  and  tended  to  remove  that  poisonous  antago- 
nism between  employer  and  employed  which  constituted  at 
the  present  time  the  greatest  danger  with  which  civilized 
society  was  threatened.  (Cheers.)  For  in  every  corner  of 
the  civilized  world,  wherever  labor  had  only  a  fixed  and  lim- 
ited interest  in  the  product  of  the  industry  in  which  it  was 
engaged,  the  same  ugly  phenomena  were  to  be  found,  in  vary- 
ing degrees,  in  the  rival  camps  of  employers  and  employed— 
secrecy,  suspicion,  angry  jealousy,  and  growling  discontent. 
It  did  not  re((uire  a  Solomon  to  tell  them  that  wlien  there  was 
such  an  antagonism  the  result  would  be  loss.  By  the  desire 
of  discontented  workmen  to  do  as  little  as  possible  in  return 
for  their  wages  and  the  desire  of  the  employers  to  give  as 
little  as  possible  for  the  work  they  obtained  two  great  evils 
were  produced.  The  national  output,  on  which  the  prosperity 
of  society  depended,  was  diminished,  and  the  standard  of 
character,  on  which  the  greatness  of  the  State  still  more  de 
pended,  was  deteriorated.  lie  had  watched  for  many  j-ears 
the  operation  of  the  wage  system  in  agriculture,  and  had 
long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  system 
tendetl  to  degrade  the  worker  into  an  unthinking,  mechanical 
automaton.  What  they  wanted  was  some  system  which 
would  raise  that  dull  and  soulless  automaton  into  a  cheerful, 
hopeful,  thinking  man.  Experience  went  to  show  them  that 
the  only  way  to  vitalize  those  human  automata  of  industry 
back  to  manhood  was  to  convert  the  hireling,  with  limited 
personal  interests,  into  the  partner,  with  wide  and  enlarged 
sympathies,  and  anxious,  by  reason  of  the  interest  which 
came  from  his  partnersliip  in  the  industry  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  to  make  it  a  success."    (Cheers.) 

Later  on.  however,  he  admitted  that  the  only  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  apply ini:  the  principle  "  wjis  the  want  of  any 
profits  to  divide."  This  is  fundamental  and  serious,  and  fs 
characteristic  of  all  business  enterprises,  public,  corporate, 
and  individual. 

In  commenting  on  his  remarks,  t)ie  London  Timet  says  : 

"  Eiirl  Grey  adopted  a  tone  not  uncommon  on  similar  occa- 
sions. He  was  entiiusia.stic,  but  full  of  a  pained  surprisc4hat 
more  people  and  more  organizations  did  not  enlist  under  the 
co-operative  banner.  That,  indeed,  is  just  what  puzzles  the 
ordinary  onlooker.  The  figures  quoteil  by  Lord  Grey  arc  the 
usual  figures— so  niauy  millions  of  turnover,  so  much  profit 
to  divide,  the  millions  and  the  percentage  being  pretty  much 
what  they  have  been  for  a  lon^'  time  past.     Lwkiug  to  other 


nations,  this  congress  being  specially  and  emphatically  inter- 
national, Lord  Grey  of  course  quoted  France  ;  but  it  is  a  little 
disappointing,  at  this  time  of  day,  that  he  has  no  other  in- 
stances to  quote  than  those  of  Godin  and  Leclaire.  These  are 
very  old  friends,  and  what  the  outside  world  wants  to  know 
is  whether  they  have  not  been  imitated.  If  they  have  not,  it 
affords  a  strong  presumption  that  some  personal  reasons  are 
there  to  account  for  their  success  ;  for  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  a  successful  commercial  experiment,  if  its  suc- 
cess is  due  to  causes  that  are  the  same  for  everybody,  very 
soon  finds  people  to  copy  it.  Lord  Grey  spoke  up  very  zeal- 
ously in  favor  of  profit-sharing,  appearing  to  identify  it  with 
CO  operation,  from  which  it  is  really  distmct ;  hut.  as  he  well 
knows,  there  are  many  grave  difficulties  behind.  It  may  be  a 
simple  matter  for  an  employer  and  his  men  to  agree  upon 
some  kind  of  profit-sharing  ;  but  the  pinch  comes  as  soon  as 
the  men  claim  a  voice  in  the  management.  Again,  the  case  is 
seen  to  be  not  so  simple  as  Lord  Grey  would  wish  to  represent 
it  when  we  read  his  rather  naive  remark  that  capitalists  would 
put  their  businesses  on  a  profit-sharing  basis  '  as  soon  as  Uie 
conditions  of  trade  were  favorable  to  the  application  of  the 
profit-sharing  principle.'  Those  conditions  arc  favorable 
just  when  they  are  favorable  to  raising  wages  ;  and  the  trade- 
unions,  for  whose  countenance  Lord  Grey  appeals  with  some 
asperity,  frankly  prefer  high  wages.  The  chairman  of  the 
congress  tells  them  that  by  refusing  to  admit  the  profit-shar- 
ing principle  they  are  retarding  the  emancipation  of  labor,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  But  he  is  surely  aware 
that  the  trade-unions  do  not  admit  that  emancipjttion  lies  that 
way.  The  question  is  fundamental ;  the  co-operators  and  the 
profit-sharers  answer  it  one  way  and  the  tnule-unions  another. 
It  la,  however,  very  desirable  that  in  certain  industries  profit- 
sharing  should  be  more  widely  tried,  and  especially,  as  Lonl 
Grey  said,  in  agriculture.  But  here  again  comes  in  that  diffi- 
culty— the  want,  too  often  felt  just  now,  of  any  proBts  to 
divide.  It  is  quite  an  open  question  whether  a  laborer,  if 
oflered  a  choice  between  ten  shillings  a  week  with  a  share  of 
profits  and  twelve  shillings  with  no  share,  would  not  choose 
the  latter." 

In  confirmation  of  the  opinions  of  the  Timet,  M.  D.  Andie- 
mont,  of  Belgium,  said  he  was  obliged  to  report  unfavorably 
of  the  experiments  made  in  that  country  on  behalf  of  co-opera- 
tive protfuction.  The  main  cause  of  failure  was  that  the 
workmen  were  wanting  in  the  necessary  recognition  of  the 
difference  of  capacity  which  made  it  necessary  that  the  man- 
ager of  a  cooperative  productive  institution  should  exercise 
adequate  authority. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lorimer,  of  Boston,  U.  8.  A.,  held  that,  when 
they  had  discovered  the  secret  of  real  co-operation  between  all 
classes,  then  they  would  have  entered  upon  a  period  of  uni- 
versal peace  and  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Probably  most  readers  will  he  disposed  to  agree  both  with 
the  London  Time*  and  the  American  reverend  doctor,  pro- 
vided there  is  a  secret  of  co-operation  which  is  doubtful.  In 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  it  is  a  condition  and  not  a 
theory  which  confronts  us.  Still  productive  co-operation 
does  not  seem  hopeless.  Co-operation  for  distribution  is  prob- 
ably as  difficult  to  accomplish  in  this  and  many  other  coun- 
tries as  CO  operative  production  is  in  Great  Britain.  Co-o|)era- 
tivc  stores  have  thus  far  invariably  failed  here,  not  because 
the  theory  of  them  is  not  correct,  but  bemuse  the  condition  of 
the  people  who  should  be  most  interested  in  them  is  not  up  to 
the  co-operative  requirements.  Impatience  of  restraint  and 
authority,  insubordination,  ignorance  arc  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  success  in  this  direction.  In  all  the  so- 
called  "  communities"  which  have  been  economically  success- 
ful, such  as  that  at  Oneida,  Economy,  near  Pittsburg,  the 
Mormons,  and  in  all  great  corporations  and  trusts,  like  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  the  republican  or  democratic  doctrine 
of  equality  of  capacity  and  control  is  totally  ignore<l.  Mr. 
Andremont  pointed  out  the  difficulty  very  clearly  when  lie 
sjiid  that  the  workmen  in  Belgium  were  wanting  in  the  ncccf- 
sary  recognition  of  the  difference  of  capacity  which  made  it 
necessary  that  the  manager  of  a  cooperative  productive  insti- 
tution should  exercise  adequate  authority.  What  stents 
needed,  not  only  in  co-operative  enterprises,  but  in  all  govern- 
ment, is  some  principle  or  system  which  will  give  auilioriiy 
to  those  who  are  fittest  to  control.  Universal  suffrage  don't 
do  that,  never  did,  and  never  will.  Co-operative  prwiuclinn 
directed  by  the  counting  of  noses  will  probably  never  bucceed. 
Some  sort  of  autocracy  of  intelligence  and  ethical  caiwclty 
and  not  demotic  government  must  have  control. 

Exhibition  in  South  Africa. — A  notice  has  been  forward*  d 
to  us  of  an  exhibition  which  is  to  lie  hehl  in  Cape  Town,  under 
the  management  of  the  American  Exposition  Company,  and 
jfMth  will  open  on  November  18, 1895,  for  a  period  of  six  weeks. 
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fx  a  paper  that  wa3  read  recently  before  the  ^.tncrican 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  H.  It.  Stanford  gives  some 
interesting  facts  regarding  the  processes  of  making  and  the 
properties  of  malleable  cast  iron.  At  the  outset  he  makes  the 
remark,  to  which  we  will  all  airree,  that  if  any  systematic 
arid  scientific  study  has  been  made  of  malleable  cast  iron,  the 
results  have  been  very  carefully  kept  private.  He  assigns  as 
a  reason  for  this  neglect  the  fact  that,  until  recently,  only 
very  unimportant  shapes,  as  far  as  strength  and  uniformity 
were  concerned,  were  made  by  the  process,  and  speciScations 
uad  inspections  were  not  needed.  The  late  extensive  use  of 
malleable  cast  iron  in  the  Master  Car-Builders'  vertical  plane 
coupler  required  the  metal  in  a  form  in  which  it  was  subjected 
to  very  hard  and  uncertain  usage,  and  where  failure  to  with- 
stand that  usage  might  result  in  serious  loss  of  life  as  well  as 
property.  The  importance  of  quality  in  the  castings  led  to 
the  drop  test  being  inserted  in  the  Master  Car  Builders'  speci- 
fications, and  malleable  cast  iron  was  first  subjected  to  test 
treatment.         * 

Ne.xt  to  iron,  the  most  important  element  in  malleable  cast 
iron  is  carbon.  A  high  percentage  of  carbon  is  necessary  for 
fluidity  ;  and  fluidity  is  of  prime  importance,  not  only  that 
the  percentage  of  lost  moulds  may  be  small,  but  that  the  iron 
may  run  clean  and  smooth,  and  the  resulting  work  have  a 
perfect  surface.  For  strength  and  malleability  the  unannealed 
castings  must  have  no  graphitic  carbon,  but  the  total  percen- 
tage must  be  in  the  combined  state.  With  a  given  molten 
iron  at  a  certain  temperature,  if  the  iron  be  poured  into  a 
mould  of  a  certain  section  the  casting  will  contain  all  of  the 
carbon  in  the  combined  state,  and  the  fracture  of  the  annealed 
specimen  will  be  of  a  uniform  dark  fibrous  appearance.  If 
the  mould  be  of  a  smaller  section,  the  casting  made  from  the 
sjime  iron  will  show  the  total  percentage  of  carbon  as  com- 
bined carbon,  but  there  will  be  a  surface  chill,  which  in  the 
annealed  specimen  will  show  as  a  white  skin.  If  the  mould 
be  of  a  greater  section,  then  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  iron 
will  l)e  so  slow  that  a  part  of  the  carbon  will  have  time  to 
separate  from  the  iron  as  graphitic  carbon,  and  will  show  in 
the  fractured  unannealed  casting  as  scattered  spots  of  graphite 
about  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  small  pin,  the  number  of  spots 
increasing  with  the  section  of  the  casting.  The  above  three 
castings,  if  annealed,  will  show  the  following  physical  prop- 
erties. The  first  will  have  an  ultimate  strength  of  from  42,000 
to  46,000  lbs.,  and  will  stretch  and  reduce  about  6  per  cent, 
and  may  be  considered  a  most  desirable  iron.  The  second 
will  show  in  fracture  a  white  crystalline  skin,  increasing  in 
thickness  as  the  section  is  lighter,  with  a  black  fibrous  centre  ; 
the  ultimate  strength  will  be  about  52,000  lbs.,  and  the  stretch 
and  reduction  about  3.5  per  cent.;  if  the  section  is  so  light 
that  the  whole  fracture  Is  white,  then  the  iron  will  be  very 
malleable  and  tough.  The  third  casting  will  be  little  better 
than  gray  iron,  with  a  strength  of  from  25,000  to  35,000  lbs. 
depending  up3n  the  percentage  of  graphite  in  the  unannealed 
iron,  and  with  praciiciilly  no  stretch  or  reduction. 

The  chemical  action  in  the  furnace  seems  to  be  primarily 
the  combining  of  the  graphitic  carbon  of  the  charge  with  the 
iron,  a  combination  made  possible  in  the  fused  mass  by  the 
temperature  ;  and  secondarily  a  small  burning  out  of  carbon 
and  slagging  out  of  silicon  and  manganese.  The  secret  of 
mixing  is  in  using  material  containing  combined  and  graphitic 
carbon  in  such  proportions  that  at  the  temperature  best  adapted 
for  pouring  the  graphitic  carbon  shall  all  have  combined  with 
the  iron.  To  assist  in  preventing  chilling  In  the  mould,  a 
limited  amount  of  silicon  is  desirable.  A  chill  is  objectionable 
because  in  one  piece  there  will  be  two  different  kinds  of  Iron 
which  have  different  physical  properties  and  which  do  not  act 
the  same  in  service.  Either  kind  of  iron  by  itself  would  be 
.stronger  than  in  combination  with  the  other.  Chemical  action 
involves  atoms  ;  therefore  if  all  carbon  exists  in  the  combined 
state  in  the  annealed  iron,  it  must  be  distributed  through  the 
mass  in  inflnitesimally  small  particles,  and  when  these  parti- 
cles are  liberated  from  the  iron  in  the  subsequent  process  of 
annealing,  they  must  each  be  enclosed  in  an  iron  cell.  Hence 
the  definition  might  be  given  for  malleable  cast  iron  that  it  is 
essentially  a  mixture  of  metallic  iron  and  graphitic  carbon,  the 
carbon  being  in  finely  divided  or  atomic  particles  and  the  iron 
being  the  matrix  for  these  particles.  Gray  iron  differs  from 
malleable  cast  iron  in  that  the  carbon,  instead  of  being  in 
atomic  particles,  is  in  crystals,  and  these  crystals  cut  the  iron 
structure  and  make  it  discontinuous.  In  malleable  cast  iron  the 
continuous  cellular  iron  structure  is  responsible  for  the  strength 
of  the  product,  and  its  malleability  and  ductility  are  limited  by 
the  non  deformable  particles  of  graphite  which  occupy  the 
cells.  The  process  of  making  malleable  cast  iron  is  then  first 
to  iQftke  the  liftfd,  brittle  carbide  of  irou  whicU  is  »  stable 


compound  of  ordinary  temperature.  This  step  is  possible 
because  of  the  affinity  of  iron  for  carbon  at  high  tempera- 
tures, and  the  inability  of  the  carbon  to  separate  from  the 
iron  in  the  limited  time  required  for  the  compound  to  cool  in 
moulds  ;  and,  secondly,  to  change  the  carbon  from  the  com- 
bined to  the  graphitic  state  by  annealing.  This  step  is  possi- 
ble because  of  the  inability  of  the  iron  to  hold  carbon  in  com- 
bination if  the  compound  is  slowly  cooled  from  a  high  to  a  low 
temperature. 

Shrinkage  is  a  function  of  casting  temperature,  and  the 
nearer  the  iron  is  to  the  gray  state  and  yet  shows  no  graphite 
in  fracture,  the  less  will  be  the  shrinkage.  The  normal  shrink- 
age of  hard  iron  is  very  nearly  J  in.  to  the  foot,  and  there  is 
an  expansion  of  about  i  in.  to  the  foot  as  the  effect  of  the 
annealing  process,  so  that  the  net  shrinkage  is  about  i  in.  to 
the  foot,  or  about  the  same  as  for  gray  iron.  Inasmuch  as 
shrinkage  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  carbon,  and  the 
condition  of  the  carbon  depends  upon  the  section  of  the  moulds, 
and  liecause  abnormal  shrinkage  is  so  undesirable,  the  neces- 
sity arises  for  different  mixtures  for  different  patterns.  "The 
shrinkage  of  cupola  iron  prohibits  its  use  for  a  great  many 
shapes,  because  of  the  imperfect  mixing  that  necessarily  char- 
acterizes cupola  melting,  and  because  of  the  factor  of  safety 
required  in  the  charge  to  be  sure  of  avoiding  gray  iron  in  the 
castings. 

After  carbon,  sulphur  is  the  next  important  element  in 
malleable  cast  iron.  Sulphur  tends  to  hold  the  carbon  in 
combination  with  the  iron  and  gives  a  stronger  product  be- 
cause of  the  semi-steel  which  it  produces.  Sulphur  is  unde- 
sirable because  of  the  hindrance  it  offers  to  annealing.  The 
shapes  ordinarily  made  by  this  process  need  not  have  great 
strength,  but  it  is  desirable  that  they  be  soft  and  capable  of 
bending,  and  that  the  time  of  manufacture  and  cost  be  as  low 
as  possible.  To  show  how  sulphur  affects  the  time  necessary 
to  anneal,  couplers  which  analyzed  about  0.040  per  cent,  in 
sulphur,  and  in  which  were  sections  about  1^  in.  thick,  were 
thoroughly  annealed  in  three  and  one-half  da3'8,  while  iron 
bands  for  buggy  wheels,  which  were  no  more  than  ,',  in. 
thick  and  analj-zed  about  0.150  per  cent,  in  sulphur,  were  in- 
variably hard  if  given  less  than  five  days.  If  sulphur  is  car- 
ried as  high  as  0.200  per  cent.,  enough  carbon  is  retained  in 
the  combined  state  to  give  to  fractures  a  uniform  crystalline 
appearance,  and  the  method  is  employed  to  make  a  so-called 
hard  or  special  steel.  This  product  in  ordinary  sections  docs 
not  anneal  in  less  than  nine  days.  Special  pains  should  be 
taken  when  buying  coke  for  cupola  melting  to  get  a  coke  low 
in  sulphur,  as  the  iron  coming  in  contact  with  the  fuel  picks 
up  sulphur,  and  delay  in  the  annealing  process,  with  the 
accompanying  wastes,  is  the  result. 

It  is  very  unusual  to  machine  any  form  made  of  malleable 
cast  iron,  as  such  treatment  removes  the  strongest  portion, 
the  skin  ;  and  a  tool,  no  matter  how  sharp,  tends  to  drag  the 
metal,  and  so  leave  small  scratches  or  furrows,  which  offer 
starling  places  for  breaking.  An  undressed  cast  form  is  neces- 
sarily irregular,  and  this  irregularity,  increased  by  the  draft 
of  the  pattern,  made  the  measurement  of  the  original  area  and 
of  the  fractured  area  rather  unsatisfactory  work,  and  that  the 
error  might  be  partially  eliminated,  several  bars  of  each  kind 
were  broken  and  the  results  averaged.  With  the  idea  that  a 
cylinder  can  be  cast  more  perfectly  than  a  rectangle  and  that 
in  a  cylinder  the  shrinkage  is  not  so  damaging  as  in  a  no- 
tangle,  the  form  of  the  test  bar  was  changed,  and  bars  beginning 
with  one  2  in.  between  shoulders  and  -}  J  in.  in  diameter  were 
used.  In  the  first  set  of  bars  the  unannealed  sample  was 
taken  from  the  same  bar,  which  was  afterward  drilled  in  the 
flat  part  for  the  annealed  sample.  For  the  cylindrical  speci- 
mens, one  of  the  unannealed  bars  was  broken  and  the  samplo 
taken  from  the  portion  ^|  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  annealed 
specimen  was  taken  from  near  the  fracture  of  one  of  the 
tested  bars  In  every  case  more  weight  should  be  given  to 
elongation  than  to  reduction  of  area,  because  of  difticulties  in 
determining  the  exact  areas  for  computing  the  latter.  With 
the  exception  of  one  case,  the  bars  composing  the  sets  were 
cast  from  the  same  ladleful  of  iron,  drawn  about  the  middle 
ladleful  of  the  heat.  All  test  bars  reoeired  the  same  treatment 
in  the  annealing  oven  as  far  as  position  in  the  annealing  pots 
and  location  in  the  oven  were  concerned. 

'The  results  obtained  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  and  uni 
form  to  warrant  any  general  conclusions  regarding  the  effict 
of  manganese  and  phosphorus,  further  than  to  say  that  phos- 
phorus seems  to  l)e  a  very  passive  element  and  anything  but 
the  bugbear  which  it  is  in  steel.  A  limited  perioil  of  anneal, 
judging  from  the  results,  might  be  considered  as  giving  better 
results  than  an  indefinitely  longer  one,  both  as  regards  strength 
and  malleability.  The  fact  that  there  was  no  sure  way  of 
telling  whether  bars  were  thoroughly  annealed  and  yet  not 
weakened  by  over  anneal  makes  the  physical  results  £;ivpn  a 
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little  uncertain  as  representing  an  iron  corresponding  to  the 
analyses  accompanying  the  results,  and  only  by  averages  of 
many  tests  can  the  truth  be  known. 

In  the  tables  that  are  appended  to  this  paper  the  author  has 
iriven  some  valuable  and  interesting  information  regarding 
the  strength  and  olher  physical  properties  of  malleable  cast 
iron.  In  a  large  number  of  samples  made  from  charcoal  pig 
iron  it  was  found  that  the  average  tensile  strength  per  square 
iuch  was  42,910  lbs.,  with  a  percentage  of  reduction  of  3.81 
and  of  elongation  of  3.97,  With  samples  taken  from  castings 
niiide  from  coke  pig  the  tensile  strength  was  47,930  lbs.  per 
.s(iuare  inch,  and  a  percentage  of  reduction  of  4.41  and  of 
elongation  of  5.81.  If  the  author  would  supplement  this 
work  by  a  report  on  the  observed  limit  of  elasticity  of  malle 
able  iron,  he  would  add  to  the  obligations  that  he  has  placed 
upon  the  engineering  community,  Mnce  that  is  really  the  point 
by  which  the  practical  utility  of  the  metal  is  marked. 


COMPOUND 


LOCOMOTIVE    FOR    THE 
RAILWAYS  OF  CHILI. . 


STATE 


Thk  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a  photograph  of  a 
compound  locomotive  recently  completed  at  the  Rogers  Loco- 
motive Works,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Iteuten  Wells,  the  Super- 
intendent of  those  works.  The  gauge  of  the  Chilian  roads  is 
5  ft.  6  in.,  and  the  fuel  which  will  lie  used  is  bituminous  coal. 
The  weights  and  general  dimen^jions  are  as  follows  : 

Total  weielit IH.UIOIlm. 

On  (Irivtngwtieels 72,000  lbs. 

•■  trncli-wbcela 4s.(0)  Ihn. 

Whwl  ba»e,  total 82  ft.  li  in. 

Whet'l  ba.«e  of  drlvine- wheel* 8  ft.     Sin. 

Diameterof  "  5  ft.    6  in. 

'*     iruck-wheelB 2  ft.    9  in. 

Size  of  joamali,  drivinK-axlei>  8ln.  xlOln. 

■■    •'       "  trncl{-axle« SH  in.  X  1?  in. 

Diameterof  iiish-preoFure  cvlinder M  in. 

"low  ••         ■••        «8Hln. 

SIruk*  cif  piaton     84  in. 

Diameter  of  piKton-roda 35^  in. 

Hieani  ports,  II. P.  cylinder 24  in.  x  IH  In. 

"      LP.        •'        aSinxlHin. 

Erhanat  "      HI'.       "       2i  in.  x  Si^  in. 

*      LP.        "  »9in.x3}iin. 


Sicbardvon'g  balanced. 

...190  Iba. 
....Steel. 

A  In.  and  %  in. 

58  in. 

Butt  sextnpIc-riTeted. 

...Double-riveted  lap. 

....80  in. 
....808 
....«ln. 
.It  ft. 


Width  of  bridge 

Slide  valves . 

Steam  pressure 

Boiler  material    

thickness 

Ontside  diameter  of  barrel  of  boiler  at  first  course. 

Horizontal  seams ,.   ; 

Circumferential  seams  

Crown  sheet  stayed  with  crown  bars. 

Diameter  of  dome 

Number  of  tubes 

Diameter  of  tubes  outside ; .  . . 

Length  of  tubes  over  tube  plates 

Material  of  tubes  Brass. 

Length  of  flro-box 6  ft. 

Width  '•        "        8ft.    6in. 

Depth   "       '•       front..... 87H  in. 

"     "       "       back 86^in. 

Material  of  flre-box Copper. 

Thickness  of  fire-box  plates H  'n. 

Brick  arch  in  fire-)>ox  supported  on  stnds. 
Cast  iron  grate  with  stationary  bars. 
Boiler  is  f«l  by  Monitor  injectors. 

Capacity  of  tender,  water 8,000  sails. 

"        coal .6  tons. 

Tendsr  frame  made  of  \  in.  steel  alabs. 

Diameter  of  tender  wheels 48^  in. 

Material   "        •'  "     Wronght  iron  with  steel  tires. 

"         "        "  axles Hammered  iron. 

Journals  •'        "  "     5  in.  x  8  in. 

The  engine  is  equipped  with  Westinghouse  9i-in.  brake- 
pump,  the  brakes  being  applied  to  the  tender-wheels.  The 
cab  is  made  of  steel,  as  shown  by  the  photograph.  The  roof 
and  inside  of  cab  is  lined  with  wood. 

The  tender,  it  will  he  seen.  Is  of  the  European  type,  with  six 
wheels  and  slali-franies.  This  design  was  supplied  by  the 
authorities  of  the  road  for  which  the  engines  are  built.  It 
may  be  said  that  this  design  is  being  regarded  with  more  favor 
by  American  engineers  of  late  years  than  it  was  when  the 
generation  of  master  mechanics  who  preceded  the  present  one 
were  in  control  of  our  railroad  engineering. 

It  would  be  impo.s-sible  to  explain  the  construction  of  the 
compound  features  of  this  engine  fully  without  elaborate  en- 
gravings, which  we  expect  to  give  in  a  future  numl>er.  It 
may  Ihj  said,  though,  in  a  general  way,  that  steam  is  con- 
ducted to  the  high-pressure  cylinder  by  a  pipe  in  the  back 
part  of  the  smoke-box.  The  general  form  of  this  pipe  is  that 
of  an  inverted  letter  Q.  The  exhaust  pa.s.sage  of  the  high- 
pressure  cylinder  is  conuecteil  with  the  steam-chest  of  the  low- 
pressure  cylinder  bv  a  pipe  of  large  (flameter  of  the  form  of 
an  invertetl  letter  f\ ,  which  also  acts  as  a  receiver.    This  is 


connected  with  the  high-pressure  steam-pipe  by  another  2-in. 
pipe,  which  has  a  reducing- valve  between  the  receiver  and  the 
supply  of  high-pressure  steam.  This  reducing-valve  is  ar- 
ranged so  that  it  can  only  open  when  the  reverse  lever  is 
thrown  forward  or  backward  to  its  extreme  limit,  and  is  con- 
trolled by  the  mechanism  shown  on  the  side  of  the  boiler  in 
the  engraving.  Before  starting,  when  the  reverse  lever  is  in 
its  forward  position,  if  the  throttle- valve  is  opened,  the  inflow- 
ing steam  into  the  high-pressure  steam-pipe  opens  the  reduc- 
ing-valve, which  permits  live  steam  from  the  boiler  to  flow 
into  the  receiver-pipe,  and  at  the  same  time  closes  an  inter- 
ceptingvalve  in  the  receiver-pipe,  between  the  high  and  low- 
pressure  cylinders,  which  prevents  the  live  steam  which  parses 
through  the  reducing-valve  from  entering  to  the  exhaust  side 
of  the  high-pressure  piston.  This  reducing-valve  is  so  propor- 
tioned that  it  closes  when  the  pressure  in  the  receiver-pipe 
reaches  about  56  per  cent  of  the  boiler  pressure,  and  opens 
when  it  falls  below  that.  Consequently  as  soon  as  the  throt- 
tle-valve is  opened,  and  before  the  engine  starts,  the  receiver- 
pipe  is  filled  with  live  steam  of  a  reduced  boiler  pressure,  and 
as  soon  as  the  high-pressure  cylinder  exhausts  into  the  re- 
ceiver-pipe and  increases  the  pressure,  so  that  it  is  over  56  per 
cent,  of  the  boiler  pressure,  it  opens  the  intercepting-valve,  so 
that  steam  can  flow  directly  from  the  exhaust  side  of  the 
high  pressure  cylinder  to  the  steam-chest  of  the  low-pressure 
cylinder,  and  simultaneously  closes  the  reducing-valve,  so 
that  no  more  live  steam  from  the  boiler  can  pass  directly  to 
the  low-pressure  cylinder.  After  the  engine  has  been  started 
and  the  reverse  lever  has  been  pulled  back,  the  reducing-valve 
is  closed  and  held  in  that  position  by  the  action  of  the  mechan- 
ism shown  in  the  engraving. 

A  number  of  compound  engines  of  this  type  have  been  built 
by  the  Rogers  Company,  and  the  best  evidence  of  their  suc- 
cess it  tbe  receipt  of  duplicate  orders.  , 


STANDARD  BOX  CAR  OF  60,000  LBS.  CAPACITY 
—GRAND  TRUNK  RAILWAY. 


The  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  a  description  of  whose  works 
at  Montreal  appears  in  another  column  of  this  issue,  has 
adopted  standards  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  output  of 
their  shops.     Among  others  they  have  a  standard  box  car,  of 


^^  ^K 


KND  ELEVATION  OF  STANDARD  60,0fO  LBS.  BOX  CAR,  GRAND 
TRUNK  RAILWAY. 

which  we  present  engravings  that  are  repioductions  of  work- 
ing dniwiiigK.  There  are  some  peculiarities  about  these  cars 
that  are  worthy  of  attention  as  being  variations  from  the  com- 
mon practice,  and  yet  are  backed  by  very  substantial  reasons 
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for  their  existence.  In  the  general  outliDc  of  the  framing 
there  is  little  variation  except  in  minor  details.  The  counter- 
brace,  for  example,  is  heavier  than  that  used  in  some  places, 
and  the  trucli  centre  is  brought  out  nearer  to  the  end  of  the 
car.  The  body  bolster  \a  of  wood  strongly  trussed,  and  the 
main  truss-rods  for  the  body  have  no  turubuclile  in  the  centre, 
where  we  usually  find  it.  The  reason  given  for  this  is  that  if 
the  centre  of  the  body  sags  at  all,  it  must  be  raised  by  shorten- 
ing the  truss-rods,  and  that  it  makes  no  ditTerencc  where  those 
rods  are  shorteacd  ;  that  is,  they  may    be  taken  up  at   the 


can  be  made  in  ijuanlities.  as  they  will  surely  be  needed  for 
repairs,  and  in  this  way  the  piecework  system  can  be  intro- 
duced with  advantage.  Whrrever  it  has  been  found  to  be 
advisable  to  do  so,  siKcial  machines  have  been  designed  to  do 
duplicate  work  in  quantities,  and  in  our  next  issue  we  will 
illustrate  a  checking  machine  that  has  been  built  in  the  shops 
to  do  the  checking  or  gaining  on  the  belt  rails.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  drawing  will  show  that  these  belt  rails  have  a 
width  of  32  in.,  and  that  the  body  braces  have  a  width  of  2  in. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  belt  rails  should  be  checked 


PLAN  OF  TRUCK  FOR  STANDARD  60,000  LBS.   BOX  CAR,  GRAND  TRCNK  RAILWAY. 


ends  or  in  I  he  mitMlc,  indidcrenlly.  Also  Hint  the  raising  of 
the  iKxly  is  not  done  by  simply  sciewing  up  the  ro<ls,  but  tliey 
art-  tirst  rt-lievcd  of  all  strain  t)y  jarkiiig.  By  the  use  of  the 
continuous  rod,  also,  the  cTcpensc  of  the  turnbuckle  is  saved, 
ami  the  daniier  of  itM  slnckeniiig  off  and  thus  becoming  loose 
obviated.  The  only  objection  lliat  can  be  raised  to  this  con- 
struction in  that  if  a  ro<l  breaks,  it  is  more  difficult  to  put  in  a 
new  one  wlicre  there  is  no  turnbuckle  than  where  one  is  used  : 
but,  on  the  other  band,  the  breaking  of  truss-rods  is  such  a 
rarity  that  the  saving  elTecied  in  the  other  direction  is  a  prac- 
tical insurance  on  this  one  possilile  source  of  loss. 

As  all  parts  of  the  cur  liure  been  reduced  to  siiindard  sizes, 
flic  work  of  conbt ruction  is  greatly  siniplitied  and  cheapened. 
Wbctbcr  new  curs  ^re  bcinj^  built  or  not,  the  varioits  parts 


or  gained  to  a  depth  of  2  in.  to  allow  for  the  passage  of  these 
braces  and  posts.  There  are  five  of  these  checks  in  the  length 
of  each  rail,  three  of  which  stand  at  an  angle.  To  do  this  on 
a  machine  where  only  one  can  be  done  at  a  time  requires  con- 
siderable time,  10  say  nothing  of  tliat  required  either  for  the 
laving  out  of  the  work  or  the  setting  of  the  machine  and  the 
repeated  handling  of  the  parts.  With  the  machine  tliat  is 
used  for  the  purpose  no  laying  out  is  required,  and,  after  the 
machine  has  once  lieen  set,  everything  that  comes  from  it  is 
in  exact  duplicate  and  interchangeable.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  eftNC  and  rapidity  wiih  which  the  new  work  can  be  put 
together,  and  the  closeness  uf  the  joints  in  the  finished  framing. 
The  same  system  isenii^oyed  in  other  parts  of  the  cars,  such 
M  the  body  bolsters,  the  cross  tie  timbers,  etc. 
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The  material  that  is  used  on  these  cars  is  Georgia  pine  for 
the  loupitudinal  sills  and  Michigan  oak  fur  the  end  sills  and 
framing  ;  the  remainder  of  the  car  is  for  the  most  part  made  of 
Canadian  white  pine,  while  all  of  the  iron  used  is  from  the 
rolling  mill  of  the  company.  The  castings  are  made  in  the 
foundry  at  Montreal,  and  the  wheels  cast  at  Hamilton.  It  is 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  home-made  car.  The  only  things 
that  come  from  abroad  is  the  wood  that  is  grown  in  Michigan 
and  Georgia. 

It  will  be  DOtice<l  that  the  coupler  shown  in  the  drawing  is 
of  the  link-and-pin  type.  This  is  still  in  use  upon  the  road, 
but  they  have  under  consideration  the  adoption  of  one  of  the 
Master  Car-Builder  type,  but  have  as  yet  come  to  no  decision 
in  the  matter  as  to  which  one  will  l>e  choecn.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  when  one  is  adopted  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  the  erection  of  suilable  foundries  and  facilities  for  manu- 
facturing the  same. 


With  the  ordinary  bar  the  column  bolts  have  a  diameter  of 
li  io.,  which  calls  for  a  hole  at  least  1^^  in.  in  diameter,  and 
where  the  car-builder  is  not  sure  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
work  this  hole  is  increased  to  If  in.  With  a  l^fin.  hole 
through  a  4-in.  bar  there  is  left  2^^  in.  of  metal.  On  this 
truck  the  column  bolts  are  only  }  in.  in  diameter,  and  the 
holes  in  the  arch  bars  are  |{  in.  This  leaves  2^'^  in.  of  metal, 
or  just  i  in.  less  than  the  usual  practice.  These  small  bolts 
are  really  not  called  upon  to  sustain  any  of  the  carrying 
strains  of  the  truck,  since  this  is  done  by  a  |-in.  U  bolt  that 
passes  beneath  the  lower  arch  bar,  and  is  held  up  by  a  nut  above 
a  plate  that  lays  over  the  top  bar  and  takes  the  three  bolts 
that  come  in  a  line,  as  shown  in  the  plan  of  the  truck.  These 
U  bolts  hold  the  bars  so  firmly  together  that  they  seem  to 
supplement  the  strength  of  the  bars,  so  that  no  dilBculty  is 
experienced  by  the  loss  of  the  i  in.  of  metal  due  to  the  narrow 
width  of  the  bars.     So,  as  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
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In  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  car  and  of  the  parts  forming 
it,  they  are  so  fully  given  on  the  engraving,  that  we  refer  our 
reailers  to  that  souice  for  information  upon  this  subject. 

The  truck  that  is  used  under  the  car  varies,  perhaps,  from 
the  common  practice  more  than  the  car  itself.  The  first  thing 
to  strike  the  observer  is  the  use  ot  outside  hung  brakes,  and 
the  small  size  of  the  iron  used  in  the  arch  bars.  It  has  been 
customary  to  use  iron  that  measures  4  in.  X  1  in.  or  1^  in.  for 
the  top  and  intermediate  bars,  while  here  we  find  the  width 
reduced  to  3  in.  for  trucks  that  arc  to  carry  cars  of  60,U00  lbs. 
capacity.  An  examination  of  the  construction,  however,  will 
show  that  tlie  actual  amount  of  metal  left  after  the  holes  arc 
drilled  is  about  tUe  same  us  where  the  wider  b^ra  are  used. 


eating  thereof,  the  truck  must  be  considered  to  be  of  ample 
strength,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  no  sign  of  weakness,  and  does 
its  work  in  (he  service  into  which  it  is  put. 

There  may  lie  other  places  where  the  same  thing  is  done, 
but  if  there  are,  we  are  not  aware  of  it ;  for  in  the  making  of 
these  arch  Imrs  they  come  to  the  car  department  at  the  same 
cost  as  that  of  ordinary  rolled  iron.  As  the  bar  comes  from 
the  last  pass  in  the  rolling  mill  it  is  cut  to  lengths  and  shaped 
for  use  in  the  truck  while  it  is  still  hot,  so  that  there  is  no 
extra  expense  attending  the  making  of  the  truck  frames  with 
the  exception  of  drilling  the  bolt-holes.  It  is  merely  one  of 
Ihe  instances  Ihiil  go  to  show  how  thoroughly  the  work  in  the 
JJontrcal  shops  is  sj-8temati«od,  and  emphasizes  ibe  advau- 
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tages  of  having  a  standard  and  living  in  accordance  therewith. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  oil-boxes  are  fitted  with  the 
Fletcher  ;joumal  bos  lid.  This  was  adopted  by  the  Grand 
Trunlc  Railway  at  the  time  the  Fletcher  lid  was  the  standard 
of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  and  when  the  standard 
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was  changed  to  the  present  form  the  road  continued  its  old 
practice. 

The  transoms  and  bolsters  of  this  truck  are  made  of  oak 
that  is  obtained  in  Michigan,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
former  are  stiffened  by  deep  trusses,  two  li-in.  rods  being 
used  for  each  piece.  This  trussing  is  so  deep  and  strong  that 
it  practically  carries  the  wh(de  load  that  is  put  upon  the 


struction  of  the  truck  hangers,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  are  strengthened  and  enlarged  at  the  bearing  points. 
This  gives  a  better  wearing  surface  than  where  the  metal  is 
continued  at  a  uniform  thickness  over  these  places. 

Like  the  car  body,  the  truck  is  of  home-made  matetial  with 
the  exception  of  the  wood,  and  of  course  that  is  all  worked 
on  the  same  plan  as  that  adopted  for  the  other  parts  of  the 
car,  and,  like  it,  its  suitability  for  the  service  demanded  is 
shown  by  the  service  rendered,  which  is  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory. One  of  the  devices  in  use  upon  the  car  is  the  nut  lock. 
It  consists  of  a  fiat  piece  of  sheet  iron  long  enough  to  reach 
over  two  adjacent  bolts,  and  punched  to  take  the  same.  It  is 
slipped  on,  and  after  the  nuts  are  screwed  home  and  squared 
with  each  other,  the  sides  of  this  sheet-iron  washer  are  turned 
up  by  means  of  a  cold  chisel,  thus  effectually  locking  both 
nuts  and  positively  doing  away  with  all  possibility  of  turning. 


MACHINERY  FOR  THE  NEW  UNITED  STATES 
TORPEDO-BOATS. 


The  new  torpedo-boats  that  are  to  be  constructed  for  the 
Navy  of  this  country,  and  which  are  at  present  known  as  tor- 
pedo boats  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5,  are  designed  to  have  a  speed  of 
24.5  knots  per  hour,  at  a  displacement  of  135  tons.  They  are 
to  be  driven  by  triple-expansion  twin-screw  engines  built  on 
the  lines  shown  by  the  accompanying  engravings.     The  two 
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truck.  The  bolster  has  no  trussing  at  all,  and  consists  of  a 
stick  of  oak  9  in.  square.  As  the  springs  come  below  and 
inside  of  the  side  bearings,  and  the  distance  out  from  the 
centre  is  thus  made  very  small,  trussing  has  been  found  to  be 
unnecessary.     We  give  a  small  engraving  sbowiog  the  con- 


engines  will  be  alike,  and  each  will  be  placed  in  a  separate 
watertight  compartment.  They  will  be  of  the  vertical  in- 
verted-cylinder, direct-acting,  triple-expansion  type.  The 
high-pressure  cylinder  will  have  a  diameter  of  12  in.,  the  in- 
termediate a  diameter  of  19i  in.,  and  there  will  be  two  low- 
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pressure  cylinders,  each  baring  a  diameter  of  22  in.,  the 
stroke  of  all  of  the  pistons  being  16  in.  It  is  expected  that 
the  I.II.P.  of  the  propelling  engines  will  be  about  2,000  when 
they  are  running  at  the  rate  of  412  revolutions  per  minute. 
As  the  two  engines  are  alike,  their  positions  will  be  reversed 
when  they  are  placed  in  the  boat.  The  starboard  engine  will 
have  the  high-pressure  cylinder  aft,' while  it  will  be  forward 
in  the  port  engine.  There  is  also  something  of  an  innovation 
in  the  working  of  the  main  valves,  which  will  be  driven  br 
means  of  cranks  on  a  shaft  parallel  to  the  main  engine  shaft 
and  geared  to  that  shaft.  Piston-valves  are  to  be  used  for  all 
of  the  main  valves,  there  being  one  for  each  high-pressure, 
two  for  each  intermediate-pressure,  and  two  for  each  low- 
pressure  cylinder. 


the  latter  is  located  aft  of  the  starboard  engine,  the  water- 
tight compartment  for  each  extending  across  the  vessel.  Each 
of  these  condensers  will  have  a  cooling  surface  of  about  800 
sq.  ft.  measured  on  the  outside  of  the  tubes,  and  the  water 
will  pass  through  the  latter.  For  each  propelling  engine 
there  will  be  a  single-acting  air  pump  driven  from  the  main 
engine-shaft.  The  circulating  pumpe  will  be  of  the  centrif- 
ugal type,  and  there  will  be  one  for  each  condenser.  The 
propellers  will  be  made  rights  and  lefts,  and  will  probably  be 
ordered  of  manganese  bronze. 

Sleam  will  be  supplied  by  two  water-lube  boilers,  a  longi- 
tudinal and  cross  section  01  which  is  given  by  our  full-page 
engraving.  They  will  be  constructed  to  carry  a  working 
pressure  of  250  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  each  boiler  will  bk 
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Each  main  piston  will  be  fitted  with  one  piston  rod  that 
will  be  attach^  to  a  cross-head  working  in  a  slipper  guide. 
The  framing  of  the  engines  will  consist  of  vertical  forged  steel 
columns  well  stayed  by  diagonal  braces.  The  engine  bed- 
plates will  be  of  plate  steel,  supported  on  the  wrought  steel 
keelson- plates  that  are  built  in  the  vessel.  The  crank-shafts 
will  be  made  in  one  section,  and  will  be  hollow.  The  shafts, 
piston-rods,  connecting-rods,  and  working  parts  generally 
will  be  forged  of  mild,  open-hearth  steel.  The  piston-rods, 
connecting-rods,  and  valve-rods  will  also  be  oil-tempered. 

There  will  be  a  separate  condenser  supplied  for  each  engine, 
and  they  will  be  located  as  indicated  in  the  plan  and  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  arrangement  of  the  machinery.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  that  the  condenser  for  the  starboard  engine 
is  placed  forward  of  the  port  engine,  while  the  condenser  for 


placed  in  a  separate  water-tight  comp&rtBent ;  one  being 
located  forward  of  the  engines  and  the  other  aft,  as  shown  in 
the  engravings.  Locati»g  the  boilers  this  distance  apart 
necessitates  the  use  of  two  stacks,  one  for  each.  The  total 
grate  area  of  these  boilers  will  be  at  least  95  sq.  ft.,  and  the 
total  heating  surface  at  least  5,120  sq.  ft. 

In  addition  to  the  main  feed-pumps  there  will  be  an  auxil- 
iary feed-jmmp  in  each  fire-room,  and  they  will  be  duplicates 
of  the  main  pumps.  The  main  pumps  will  be  phiced  in 
the  engine-room,  and  will  have  a  capacity  equal  to  the  sup- 
plying of  all  of  tne  feed  when  the  boilers  are  steaming  at  full 
power  under  a  forced  draft. 

Among  the  auxiliary  machinery  that  will  be  supplied  will 
be  two  evaporators  and  one  distiller. 

As  in  Teasels  of  every  class  weight  is  of  the  prime  impor- 
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tance,  it  is  specified  that  tlie  total  weight  of  all  of  the  ma- 
chioery  for  these  boats,  including  boilers,  auxiliaries  and 
lieaters,  and  water  in  the  boilers,  condensers  and  pipes,  and 
such  stores  and  spare  parts  as  may  be  carried  on  board  must 
not  exceed  60  tons. 

In  regard  to  the  details  of  construction,  the  specifications 
require  that  all  of  the  crank,  line,  thrust,  and  propeller-shafts 
shall  be  of  forged  steel,  and  that  each  length  shall  be  forgeil 
in  one  solid  piece.  The  crank-shaft  for  each  propelling  ec- 
gine  will,  therefore,  be  in  one  section.  Each  crank  will,  of 
course,  have  a  throw  of  8  in.,  and  the  shaft  is  to  have  a  coup- 
ling disk  If  in.  thick  forged  on  to  the  after  end.  The  crank- 
pins  are  to  be  5^  in.  in  diameter  and  84  in.  long  for  the  high 
and  intermediate  cylinders,  and  6i  in.  long  for  the  two  low- 
pressure  cylinders.  All  of  the  journals  and  crank-pins  are  to 
be  turned  and  ground  to  accuracy.  Holes  ^f  in.  in  diameter 
will  be  bored  through  each  shaft  and  crank-pin.  The  cranks 
of  the  high  and  intermediate  cylinders  will  be  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  the  cranks  of  the  low-pressure  cylinders  will 
be  similarly  placed,  but  making  an  angle  of  90°  with  those  of 
the  high  and  intermediate  cylinders.  The  sequence  in  the  rota- 
tion will  then  be,  high-pressure,  second  low-pressure,  inter- 
mediate pres-sure,  and  first  low-pressure. 

As  the  boilers  are  to  be  built  for  carrying  a  working  press- 
ure of  250  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the  test  pressure  to  which  they 
will  be  subjected  before  being  placed  in  the  vessel  will  be  much 
higher — namely,  360  lbs.  This  pressure  will  be  obtained  by 
the  application  of  heat  to  fresh  water  that  has  been  placed  iii 
the  boilers,  the  "water  filling  the  boilers  quite  full.  The  same 
pressure  will  be  applied  to  the  steam-pipes,  valve,  and  all  of 
the  fittings.  Then,  after  the  boilers  have  been  placed  in  the 
vessel,  and  the  connections  have  been  made,  they  will  be  sub- 
jected to  a  second  test  under  a  pressure  of  300  lbs.  per  square 
inch,  in  order  that  all  of  the  leaks  may  be  made  tight  before 
the  jacketing  is  put  on.  Tests  of  the  same  severity  will  Ije 
made  on  the  engine,  where  the  high  pressure  cylinders  anil 
valvt-chests  will  be  subjected  to  a  hydrostatic  pressure  of 
360  lbs.  per  square  inch,  those  of  the  intermediate  to  180  11«., 
and  those  of  the  low-pressure  to  90  lbs.  The  pumps,  valve- 
boxes,  air  vessels,  and  the  pipes  of  all  of  the  feed-pumps  will 
l)e  tested  to  500  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The  circulating  pumps 
will  be  tested  by  discharging  water  under  conditions  as  neatly 
as  possible  like  tliose  they  will  be  working  under  when  throw- 
ing water  from  the  bilges,  and  will  be  required  to  discharge 
750  galls,  of  water  per  minute  under  a  head  equal  to  that 
under  which  they  will  be  working  when  in  the  vessel  and 
discharging  into  the  sea  above  the  water-line. 

In  a  future  issue  we  expect  to  publish  full  particulars  re- 
garding the  construction  of  these  boats  with  reproductions  of 
photograplis. 


NATIONAL    MANUFACTURERS'   ASSOCIATION. 


By  Thomas  P.  Eoan,  President  of'  J.  A.  Fay  &  Co.,  and 

THE  Eoan  Co. 

The  country  has  hardly  yet  realize*!  that  a  new  agency  of 
great  power  is  now  at  work  ;  heretofore  they  have  worked 
singly,  but  now  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are 
Cementing  themselves  into  an  organization  that  will  be  far- 
reaching  in  its  effects. 

The  industrial  interests  of  this  country  have  reached  such 
magnitude  as  to  make  a  national  organization  almost  a  matter 
of  absolute  necessity,  as  our  manufacturers  are  now  annually 
turning  out  twice  as  much  in  aggregate  value  as  the  total  farm 
products  of  the  country.  An  organization  of  this  kind,  bring- 
ing manufacturers  of  all  sections  together,  working  for  the 
conmion  good  of  all,  without  sectional  or  party  interests  to 
serve  but  simply  the  good  of  the  country  and  of  its  industrial 
welfare  at  heart,  can  l>e  made  of  incalculable  value. 

The  men  at  the  head  of  this  undertaking  are  painstaking 
business  men,  and  who  have  no  "  axe  to  grind"  in  a  political 
way,  and  no  preference  for  anything  but  what  will  be  a  bene- 
fit to  the  United  States.  When  the  recent  taritt  bill  was  under 
discussion,  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  it  is  true, 
made  their  protests ;  but  it  is  also  true  their  protests  were 
made  singly  against  the  sweeping  reductions  in  the  tariff,  and 
consequentlv  carried  little  weight.  In  the  future  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  propose  to  speak  as  a  unit 
through  organization,  and  if  this  coalition  had  l)een  effected 
before  the  Vvilson  bill  was  formed,  we  doubt  if  it  would  have 
carried  the  want,  depression  and  woe  with  it  that  it  has,  for  it 
would  have  been  so  modified  that  it  could  have  been  made  an 
advantage,  instead  of  a  great  disadvantage,  to  the  United 
States. 
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The  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  when  in  conven- 
tion in  October  15-17.  at  Chicago,  propose  to  take  this  ques- 
tion up  and  discuss  it  effectually.  From  all  the  present  indi- 
cations, every  State  in  the  Union  will  be  well  represented  by 
its  very  best  manufacturers.  The  delegation  from  Ohio  will 
he  the  equal  of  any  from  any  State  in  the  country.  The  vice- 
president  for  each  State  has  the  selection  of  the  delegates,  and 
the  vice-president  from  Ohio  proposes  to  use  the  best  material 
that  is  presented,  without  regard  to  politics.  The  delegation 
from  the  southern  part  of  Ohio  will  include  such  men  as  Mr. 
M.  E.  Ingalls,  Mr.  Charles  Davis.  Mr.  E.  C.  Goshorn,  as  well 
as  the  Vice-President  himself,  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Egan.     The 


CROSS-SECnOSr  at  ENOniK-ROOlI  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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delegation  from  the  northern  part  of  the  State  will  bo  picked 
with  equal  care,  and  accordingly  the  best  men  in  the  State  will 
be  selected. 

The  results  of  the  convention  of  the  National  Manufacturers' 
Association,  to  be  held  in  Chicago  this  month,  will  have  a 
great  weight  in  shaping  the  industries  of  the  country  affected 
by  tariff  legislation  and  the  fortunes  of  the  manufacturers  of 
the  United  Stales,  without  the  least  regard  to  politics.  The 
manufacturers  propose  never  to  allow  themselves  to  be  disre- 
garded and  their  interests  to  be  seriously  affected  by  any 
action  of  Congress  prejudicial  to  the  good  of  the  country  with- 
out being  heard  from,  as  was  the  case  when  the  last  Congress 


National  Manufacturers'  Association  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in 
the  fall,  from  which  so  much  is  expected,  will  handle  matters 
fairly,  and  consequently  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  in 
general.  Much  is  expected  of  this  convention,  and  it  will  be 
a  great  disappointment  to  many  if  it  does  not  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion. It  will  be  composed  of  about  450  representative  dele- 
gates, representing  all  the  business  sections  of  the  country.  It 
will  be  a  far  different  one  from  the  one  held  in  Cincinnati, 
which  was,  of  course,  merely  preliminary,  for  every  manufac- 
turer who  could  come  registered  his  name  ;  but  now  each 
State  will  have  its  proportionate  number  of  representatives, 
which  is  five  from  each  State,  and  then  each  State  is  entitled 
to  one  more  delegate  for  every  $50,000,000  of  produce,  which 
is  to  be  governed  by  the  last  census.  By  this  means  all  will 
have  an  equal  representation  in  their  proportion  as  to  produc- 
tion. We  trust  that  every  vice-president  for  each  State  will 
exercise  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection  of  delegates,  so  as  to 
make  up  one  of  the  most  representative  bodies  of  manufacturers 
ever  held. 

» 

;■   :     AMONG  THE  SHOPS. 


DETAIL  SeOWmO  METHOD  OF  FASTENING  TUBES  IN  THE  BOILERS  FOR  THE  UNITED 
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rescinded  the  valuable  reciprocity  treaties  which  were  then  in 
force  and  framed  a  tariff  under  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  manufacturers  to  exist. 

Any  action  by  any  of  the  political  parties  of  this  country 
which  hurts  the  manufacturer,  hurts  the  workman  in  an  equal 
if  Bot  greater  degree.  ^  Let  us  hope  that  the  convention  of  the 


:/;  ..;,   THE  QRAKD  TRUNK  SHOPS  AT  KONTRKAL. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  in  a  situation  peculiar  to  it- 
self and  one  not  at  all  similar  to  any  other  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Located  as  it  is  in  Canada,  it  is  cut  off  from  the 
manufactories  of  this  country  by  the  bar  of  the  Canadian  cus- 
toms duties.  Under  these  circumstances,  then,  the  manage- 
ment have  found  it  to  be  advisable  to  manufacture  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  its  own  supplies  than  would  be  the  case  were 
it  possible  to  buy  direct  from  the  American  manufacturer 
without  the  intervention  of  the  duties,  which  so  raise  the  cost 
to  the  railroad  company  that  it  has  l»een  found  to  be  more  eco- 
nomical to  put  special  machinery  into  their  shops  and  enter 
upon  an  industry  on  a  scale  that  would  not  have  been  thought 
of  had  circumstances  and  puicbasing  facilities  been  better. 

The  main  shops  of  the  company,  where  the  major  portion  of 
their  work  is  done,  and  from  which  supplies  are  issued,  is 
located  at  Point  St.  Charles,  in  the  city  of  Montreal,  and  occupy 
a  tract  of  40  acres  ;  the  buildings  themselves  cover  11  acres  of 
this  ground.  The  buildings  are  all  of  one  story  in  height,  and 
though  they  have  been  erected  from  time  to  time  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  work  to  be  done  has  demanded,  and  without  any 
reference  to  a  preairanged  plan,  they  are  convenient  and  read- 
ily accessible  from  one  department  to  another,  and  the  handling 
of  material  is  so  provided  for  that  there  is  no  delay  or  extra 
expense  entailed. 

In  the  material  used,  a  complete  cycle  seems  to  he  traversed  ; 
starting  from  new  stock  through  the  vaiious  stages  of  wear, 
tear  and  repairs,  we  find  ourselves  at  last  by  the  scrap  heap, 
whence  the  old  iron  emerges,  like  the  phcenix,  to  do  duty  again 
^as  new  material  in  the  shape  of  bar-iron  axles  and  forgings. 
Perhaps,  then,  it  may  be  as  well  to  start  in  at  the  scrap  heap, 

where  the  road  has  an  extra 
large  amount  of  iron.  Years 
ago,  when  the  steel  rail  be- 
gan to  supplant  the  iron  for 
main  line  work,  the  latter 
was  relaid  in  sidings  and 
spurs,  where  it  has  served 
its  purpose  until  the  once 
new  steel  began  to  show 
signs  of  wear  and  required 
replacing.  As  iron  is  much 
more  readily  handled  than 
steel,  the  old  iron  sidings 
are  being  torn  up,  steel  put 
in  the  place,  and  the  iron 
sent  to  the  company's  mill 
for  reworking.  The  scrap- 
handling  department  of  the 
mill  is,  perhaps,  its  most  in- 
teresting, if  not  the  most  im- 
portant feature.  The  old 
boiler  plate  is  heaped  up  at 
one  end  of  the  scrap-work- 
ing shed,  the  old  rails  come 
in  at  one  side,  and  the  smaller 
scrap  is  piled  up  in  one  cor- 
ner. The  latter  is  piled 
upon  shingles  to  the  amount  of  about  200  lbs.  and  is  tlien  heat- 
ed and  hammered  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  rails  come  in  on 
a  long  slide  like  a  runway  for  logs,  and  are  cut  off  to  lengths 
of  about  3  ft.,  and  then  fagotted  for  welding  In  this  scrap 
shed  there  are  four  sets  of  shears  driven  by  three  steam  engines 
that  are  integral  parts  of  the  machines.    Three  of  the  shears 
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were  built  by  a  Canadian  manufacturing  firm,  and  the  fourtb, 
whieb  is  the  largest,  was  built  by  the  company  at  their  own 
shops.  This  shear  is  driven  by  its  own  engine  and  has  a  cutter 
6  ft.  6  in.  long.  It  is  used  for  boiler  plate  and  taking  the 
Uanges  off  from  the  lengths  of  rails  after  they  have  been  cut 
to  length.  The  rolling  mill  is  equipped  with  three  heating 
furnaces,  a  3,000-lbs.  steam  trip  hammer  with  a  2li-ia.  cylin- 
der, a  3,000  lbs.  steum  hammer  with  a  14-in.  cylinder,  a  set  of 
shears  for  cutting  bar  iron  to  lengths  and  a  tram  of  three-high 
rolls  that  are  capable  of  rolling  bars  up  to  6  in.  XI  in.  or  9 
in.  X  i  in. 

The  material  that  is  manufactured  here  embraces  all  the  bar 
iron  up  to  the  size  of  the  roller  limit  that  is  used  by  the  road 
and  the  locomotive  and  car  axles.  These  are  issued  to  the  ser- 
eral  departments  and  shops,  which  are  charged  witheveiything 
delivered  at  a  tixed  rate. 

Passing  from  the  rolling  mill,  we  come  directly  into  the  car 
shops.  These  shops  consist  practically  of  one  long  building 
divided  by  partitions  into  the  several  working  departments. 
At  one  end  is  the  planing-mill  with  its  dry  kiln  for  working 
the  soft  woods.  It  has  the  usual  equipment  of  wood-working 
machinery,  with  blowers  for  conveying  the  shavings  to  the  fire- 
room.  This  system  of  blower  pipes  is  carried  to  all  tlie  other 
wood-working  tools,  so  that  the  shop  is  kept  clean  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  manual  labor.  It  may  be  noted  here, 
also,  that  as  the  details  of  the  freight  equipment  has  been  stand- 
ardized, it  is  possible  to  keep  a  large  reserve  of  material  on 
hand  ready  for  use,  and  that  the  introduction  of  the  piece-work 
system  has  been  greatly  facilitated  thereby.  This  system  has 
been  applied  to  all  parts  of  the  regular  manufacturing,  and  is 
apparently  satisfactory  to  both  paities  to  the  agreement. 

Next  to  the  planing  mill  is  the  machine  shop  for  car  work. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  tools  in  use  in  any  of  the 
several  departments,  as  they  are  of  the  standard  types  common 
to  all  car  shops.  But  there  is  some  work  done  here,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  that  is  not  usually  found  in  railroad 
shops.  For  example,  in  tlie  bolt  and  nut  department,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  work,  all  of  the  lag  or  coach  screws  in  use 
upon  the  road  are  made.  They  are  cut  by  the  piece,  the  price 
varying  with  the  size  of  the  bolt  or  screw.  It  is  in  this  shop 
that  we  are  first  brought  into  contact  with  the  very  elaborate 
system  of  overhead  trolleys  and  tloor  tracks  used  for  the  trans- 
ferring of  material  from  tool  to  tool.  The  latter  are  narrow- 
gauge  tracks  of  heavy  flat  iron  that  run  the  whole  length  of 
the  shops,  are  provided  with  numerous  turnouts  and  cross 
tracks,  the  latter  being  connected  with  the  main  line,  as  it 
were, by  a  flat-top  turntable,  upon  which  the  Uange  of  the  wheels 
run,  and  which  are  therefore  always  in  position  for  use,  and 
which  are  so  designed  that  tliey  turn  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  push  on  the  part  of  the  workmen.  These  tracks 
are  used  for  conveying  heavy  or  bulky  material  or  large  quan- 
tities for  a  distance.  The  overhead  trolleys  are  of  the  single- 
rail  ty|>e  made  of  a  piece  of  3  in.  X  i  in.  flat  iron  on  edge, 
over  which  a  single-wheel  trolley  runs,  and  from  which  is  sus- 
pended a  Weston  chain  hoist.  These  are  placed  wherever 
there  is  a  consecutive  passage  to  be  made  of  material  from  one 
tool  to  another.  For  instance,  there  is  a  crooked  line  that 
takes  in  the  storage  floor  for  axles,  the  wheel  presses,  axle 
lathe,  and  cutting  off  and  centring  machine  for  axles.  The 
wheel  borers  are  of  course  fitted  with  their  own  hoists.  Here 
we  again  come  into  contact  with  tools  built  by  the  company, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  done  wherever  the  price  of  the 
foreign-built  tool  plus  the  duty  on  the  same  would  render  it 
advisable. 

It  is  in  one  corner  of  this  machine  shop  that  we  come  upon 
the  second  industry,  considering  the  rolling  mill  to  have  been 
the  first,  that  is  not  a  usual  accompaniment  of  a  railroad  shop. 
All  of  the  wire  nails  used  by  the  road  are  made  in  this  shop  bj- 
four  machines  that  have  a  capacity  ranging  from  70  to  250 
per  minute,  according  to  the  size  of  the  product.  The  rods 
are,  of  course,  bought  from  the  manufacturers. 

While  dealing  with  the  machine  shop  tiie  subject  of  wheels 
and  couplers  is  naturally  suggested.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  hasadopteii  no  type  of  the  M  C.  B. 
coupler,  but  is  still  using  the  link-and-pin  coupler  with  the 
yoke  connection  for  tbe  spring.  It  is  not  expected  that  this 
state  of  affairs  will  continue  for  any  great  length  of  time 
longer,  and  they  are  expecting  to  swing  into  line.  When  they 
do,  however,  <t  is  their  intention  to  erect  suitable  foundries  for 
turning  out  their  own  equipment.  Tbe  cast-iron  wheels  used 
by  the  road  are  made  at  tbe  company's  foundry  at  Hamilton, 
and  tbe  steel-tired  wheels  are  imported  from  Germany,  and  are 
of  the  Bochum  type  with  Alanscll  retaining  rings.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  43-in.  wheels  are  used.  The  axles,  as  we 
have  said,  are  hammered  from  scrap  on  the  premises,  and  are 
of  the  M.  C  B.  standard  dimensions  according  to  the  car  under 
which  they  are  used. 


Next  to  the  machine  shop,  and  with  no  dividing  partition  to 
separate  the  two,  is  the  general  wood  working  shop.  Here 
the  special  tools  made  by  the  company  also  appear.  Principal 
among  them  is  a  set  of  checking  tools  for  checking  belt  rails, 
bolsters  and  the  like  at  a  single  operation.  As  standards  for 
car  framing  are  so  dissimilar,  and  as  there  is  so  little  demand 
for  tools  of  this  type,  there  is  nothing  on  the  market  tiiat  will 
do  the  work,  hence  these  tools  were  home-made,  drawings  of 
which  are  now  in  our  possession  and  will  appear  in  a  future 
issue.  It  may  be  added  here  that  all  of  the  checking  for  the 
pieces  named  is  done  at  a  single  operation.  Here,  too,  the  over- 
head trolley  is  in  evidence  and  serves  to  handle  all  of  the  heavy 
pieces,  such  as  sills  and  bolsters,  to  and  from  the  machines. 

At  the  lower  end  of  this  shop  is  tbe  cabinet  shop,  where  all 
of  the  finer  work  is  done,  where  doors  and  window  sashes  are 
made,  and  the  veneer  for  head  linings  manufactured. 

Next  and  last  on  the  list  as  we  pass  down  through  the  car 
shops  is  tbe  erecting  shop.  Here  there  are  three  lines  of  tracks, 
upon  two  of  which  there  is  ample  room  for  the  erection  of  five 
50ft.  cars,  while  the  third  is  shortened  by  the  space  occupied 
by  the  plating  and  upholsterer's  departments.  In  tbe  plating 
room  all  of  the  brass  fittings  for  the  passenger  cars  are  fin- 
ished, the  castings  are  made  in  (he  company's  foundry,  and  arc 
finished,  buffed  and  plated  in  this  room.  The  introduction  of 
this  department  has  effected  a  most  marked  saving  in  the  cost 
of  fittings.  In  one  case  a  plate  which  formerly  cost  ^1.25  is 
now  made  for  about  22  cents  ;  some  spun  shields  of  sheet 
brass  that  cost  90  cents  to  buy  now  cost  30  cents,  and  so  the 
comparison  might  be  carried  through  the  whole  range  of  car 
fittings,  which  is  made  to  include  not  only  door  plates,  bell 
cord  bangers  and  fittings  of  a  similar  character,  but  locks,  car 
lamps,  headlight  reflectors  and  parcel  racks.  Of  course  such  a 
place  as  this  cannot  be  without  its  own  special  devices,  and  one  is 
the  method  of  cleaning  lamp  burners.  Any  one  who  has  tried 
to  wipe  one  clean  knows  the  trouble  involved  ;  boiling  in  water 
is  but  little  better.  Here  a  man  hangs  a  half  dozen  on  a  wire 
and  immerses  them  for  a  few  moments  in  a  kettle  of  liot  lye, 
then  they  are  dipped  in  a  solution  of  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric 
acid— only  just  dipped  in — then  plunged  into  and  thoroughly 
swashed  about  in  cold  water,  heated  in  a  bath  of  boiling  water, 
dropped  into  dry  sawdust,  from  which  they  emerge  as  bright 
and  shining  as  though  they  were  just  from  the  hands  of  their 
maker.  The  time  occupied  is  about  five  minutes  for  the  batch. 
The  plating  is  done  in  the  usual  way,  except  in  the  case  of 
headlight  reflectors,  where  tbe  reflector  itself  is  made  to  serve 
for  the  bath.  It  is  filled  with  the  solution,  which,  after  the 
plating  is  completed,  is  turned  back  into  the  bath.     The  shop 
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is  also  fitted  with  a  small  gas  furnace  for  making  solder,  and 
a  little  dcvii^e  for  taking  emery  off  from  polishing  wheels  that 
saves  time,  labor  and  material.  The  accompanying  sketch 
shows  the  whole  affair.  There  is  a  live  wooden  roller  that 
dips  into  a  water  bath,  and  on  either  side  of  it  there  is  an  idler. 
The  wheel  to  be  cleaned  is  set  between  two  of  the  rollers,  and 
is  kept  moist  by  the  water  on  the  live  roller  In  this  way  tlie 
emery  is  washed  off  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  tray,  whence 
it  is  removed,  and  after  lieing  dried  and  sifted  is  used  again, 
while  the  leatlier  is  not  injured  by  excessive  wetting.  In  tlie 
upholsterer's  room  the  car  seats  are  made  and  repaired  and 
soilad  plush  dyed. 

The  building  in  which  the  foregoing  work  is  done  is  built 
without  any  post  supports  for  the  roof,  but  with  a  clear  span 
from  wall  to  wall,  so  that  everything  is  free  for  the  work  to  be 
done  and  the  handling  of  the  material  used.  The  windows 
are  large  and  set  close  together,  and,  what  is  of  perhaps  us 
much  Importance,  are  kept  clean.      The  roof  is  white  and 
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fitted  with  a  wide  monitor,  so  that  the  shop  is  well  lighted,  and 
even_ between  the  traclts,  when  all  are  occupied,  there  is  not  a 
suspicion  of  dusliiness  even  upon  a  cloudy  day. 

South  of  this  main  building  stands  the  repair  shop,  where 
all  'sorts  and  conditions  of  weal^nesses  are  displayed.  The 
building  contains  a  line  of  six  tracks,  with  posts  supporting  the 
roof  between  each  two  lines.  It  would  be  interesting  to  make 
a  study  of  the  inherent  defects  and  strong  points  of  the  crip- 
ples sent  to  this  hospital  for  rehabilitation,  and  if  some  car- 
builder  would  but  make  a  systematic  stiidv  of  what  is  done  in 
such  a  place,  it  would  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  car  construction,  and  materially  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  car  of  the  future,  that  should  be  like  the  deacon's 
one-horse  shay,  so  equally  strong  in  all  its  parts  that  nothing 
could  give  out  first ;  and  when  the  final  collapse  did  come,  the 
whilom  car  would  seem  to  have  been  to  the  mill  and  ground. 
But  in  these  shops  there  is  the  usual  array  of  strong  and  weak 
constructions  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  bone  yard"  of  every 
trunk  line.  The  shop  requires  no  special  tools,  and  it  has  none 
other  than  the  usual  complement  of  jacks  and  hoists.  It  seems, 
though,  that  far  better  provision  is  made  for  doing  "  bone- 
yard  '  repairs  under  cover  than  is  usuallj^  the  case,  probably 
owing  to  the  severity  of  the  Canadian  winters,  where  out-of- 
door  work  of  this  sort  is  rendered  impossible  for  manjr  months 
at  a  time.  ■^■.:    • 
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There  is  a  special  building  provided  for  doing  the  work  of 
shrinking  on  of  tires.  This  building  is  round,  or  rather  six- 
teen sid^,  and  contains  a  rack  with  gas  and  air  blast  accesso- 
ries for  heating,  and  a  crane  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing covers  the  whole  floor  with  its  boom.  Here,  too,  are  a 
couple  of  ordinary  forges  for  doing  the  minor  blacksmithing 
work  connected  with  repairs  and  special  jobs. 

The  paint  shop  is  supplied  with  three  trucks,  each  capable 
of  holding  eight  passenger  coaches,  and  well  lighted  both  from 
the  sides  and  roof. 

Power  is  supplied  to  the  car  shops  by  eight  locomotive-form 
boilers  that  have  been  converted  into  return  tubular  boilers  by 
the  very  simple  device  of  building  a  brick  furnace  under  the 
shell  and  carrying  the  flue  back  and  beneath  the  regular  fire- 
box, which  thus  forms  a  most  perfect  combustion  chamber,  as 
shown  by  the  accompanying  sketch.  These  boilers  are  all 
fired  with  the  refuse  from  the  car  shops,  and  the  firing  is  done 
by  hand.  Six  boilers  are  sufilcient  to  supply  all  the  steam 
that  is  needed,  two  being  kept  in  reserve. 

Some  time  ago,*  in  commenting  upon  the  shops  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  liailroad,  we  called  attention  to  the  remark- 
able freedom  from  sulphurous  gases  that  prevailed  in  the  black- 
smith shop,  due  to  the  use  of  suitable  hoods  over  the  forge 
fires.  This  is  even  more  noticeable  in  the  shops  under  consid- 
eration, in  that  the  natural  ventilation  of  this  building  is  poor  ; 
and  yet  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  sulphur  about  the 
premises.  The  hoods  are  built  of  brick  and  entirely  cover  the 
forge,  and  yet  are  high  enough  to  permit  of  entire  freedom  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  smith.  The  blacksmith  shop  also  has 
a  number  of  oil-heating  furnaces  that  are  used  for  special 
work,  burning  crude  oil  with  a  Burns  burner.  The  power  for 
the  blacksmith  shop  is  supplied  by  a  portion  of  an  old  inside- 
connected  locomotive.  The  frame  has  been  cut  oS  just  back 
of  the  main  driving-axles,  the  links  removed,  and  the  eccen- 
tric-rods connected  direct  to  the  lower  arms  of  the  rockers.  It 
is  the  last  step  in  the  utilization  of  an  old  piece  of  machinery 
that  has  outlived  its  original  purposes.  Even  one  of  the  driv- 
ing-wheels has  been  retained  in  position,  the  rim  grooved  and 
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a  Y-belt  applied  to  drive  the  shafting.  This  utilization  of  old 
locomotive  parts  is  current  practice  here,  especially  in  the  mat- 
ter of  boilers,  where  those  condemned  for  the  higher  pressures 
and  greater  strains  of  locomotive  service  are  utilized  for  sta- 
tionary work. 

The  Grand  Trunk  might  almost  be  called  an  English  railroad 
transplanted  to  American  soil.  Many  of  the  officers  received 
their  training  in  the  old  country,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
practice  of  the  road  should  be  tinged  with  English  ideas.  In- 
deed, it  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  these  ideas  are  not  more  pro- 
nounced than  thev  are.  English  machinery  naturally  takes 
the  place  of  American  if  it  can  be  bought  for  a  lower  figure, 
for  this  price  has  the  twofold  influence  of  actual  cost  and  the 
duty,  which  is  an  a<;  valorem  one,  and  places  a  practical  embargo 
upon  goods  made  in  the  United  States.  The  first  shop  where 
this  appears  in  a  pronounced  shape  is  the  boiler  shop,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  Worthington  hydraulic  pump,  is  en- 
tirely equipped  with  English  tools.  There  are  the  well-known 
Tweddle  hydraulic  riveters,  both  stationary  and  portable, 
hydraulic  punches  by  the  same  firm,  and  a  very  fine  planer 
with  a  travelling  head  that  is  reversible,  so  that  it  cuts  in  both 
directions,  for  planing  the  edges  of  boiler  sheets,  the  whole 
being  capped  by  a  fine  hydraulic  crane  of  five  and  10  tons  ca- 
pacity of  the  Tweddle  design  that  has  a  lift  of  27  ft.  in  the 
clear  from  the  floor  and  a  radius  of  22  ft. 

In  the  machine  shop  the  same  condition  prevails,  the  heavier 
machinery  having  nearly  all  been  purchased  in  England  or 
Canada.  There  is  one  noticeable  feature  about  this  foreign 
built  machinery  that  American  manufacturers  and  American 
users  would  do  well  to  imitate.  It  is  the  care  with  which 
shields  or  coverings  are  placed  over  all  moving  parts  that  are 
in  any  way  likely  to  catch  the  clothing  or  person  of  the  work- 
man. With  us  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that  gearing  is  allowed 
to  run  loose,  as  it  were,  without  even  the  famtest  pretext  of  a 
covering,  so  far  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  machine  is  con- 
cerned :  and  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  only  occasionally  that 
even  a  railing  is  erected  that  serves  to  prevent  the  unwary 
from  falling  into  the  trap  that  seems  to  have  been  set  for 
them.  With  the  English  and  Grerman  machines,  on  the  other, 
hand,  every  precaution  is  taken  to  guard  against  such  acci- 
dents, which  results  not  only  in  gaining  the  object  aimed  at, 
but  in  giving  the  tool  a  neater  appearance. 

The  erecting  shop  consists  of  40  pits,  with  no  provision  for 
overhead  hoisting,  and  atone  end  only  is  there  an  arrangement 
for  hoisting  engines  for  placing  the  wheels  beneath  them. 
These  40  pits  are  placed  on  either  side  of  the  shop,  and  are 
separated  by  a  shallow  pit  over  which  a  transfer  carriage  is 
made  to  travel.  The  machine  shop  is  a  counterpart  of  those 
of  most  railroad  shops  where  the  requirements  have  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  outgrown  the  capacity,  and  the  tools  are  somewhat 
crowded.  There  are  a  few  special  tools  that  have  been  built 
on  the  premises,  among  them  the  link  grinding  machine  that 
was  illustrated  and  described  in  our  issue  for  Mav,  1895. 
This  tool  grinds  the  link  and  block  to  a  true  radius  after  they 
have  been  case-hardened,  and  does  its  work  so  accurately  that 
blocks  move  with  perfect  freedom  from  one  end  of  the  link  to 
the  other,  whether  in  their  proper  position  or  reversed. 

The  shop  is  also  showing  evidence  of  the  introduction  of 
compressed  air,  and  a  numUsr  of  hoists  running  on  overhead 
tracks  similar  to  those  in  use  in  the  car  shops  are  employed. 
The  compressed  air  is  supplied  by  a  compressor  made  on  the 
premises  from  old  cylinders  that  were  useless  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Contrary  to  the  practice  of  many  roads,  the  Grand  Trunk 
make  all  of  their  own  castings  both  in  iron  and  brass.  Both 
foundries  are  fitted  for  both  hand  and  machine  moulding. 
There  can  be  nothing  very  novel  in  the  methods  pursued  in 
variation  from  those  emplojed  elsewhere  except  in  the  details 
of  the  arrangements  and  the  construction  of  the  moulding  ma- 
chines. After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  machines  now 
upon  the  market,  it  was  decided  that  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
work  required  a  modification  of  the  machines  offered  ;  and  so, 
while  there  are  some  machines  in  use  that  were  purchas^l 
direct  from  the  makers,  the  road  has  built  others  with  some 
modifications  which  adapted  them  to  their  work,  and  which  we 
will  illustrate  in  a  future  issue. 

The  tour  of  the  shops  having  been  completed,  it  now  remains 
to  note  the  outside  attachments  that  are  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the  whole,  but  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  manufacturing 
departments. 

We  have  said  that  the  management  of  the  road  is  tinged 
with  English  practice,  and  this  appears  most  prominently,  per- 
haps, in  the  use  of  a  running  shed  in  plaee  of  a  roundhouse. 
There  is  a  cross-shaped  building  on  the  premises  with  a  turn- 
table in  its  centre  and  tracks  leading  radially  off  therefrom  that 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  roundhouse,  but  it  is  old  and  low, 
and  would  not  be  rebuilt  in  its  present  form  were  it  to  be  destroy- 
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ed.  The  real  locomotive  house  is  a  fine  long  running  shed  with 
four  tracks  running  the  entire  length,  having  pitstliat  are  well 
drained  and  heated  wiili  steam.  Overhead  there  is  an  invert- 
ed trough  for  catching  and  carrying  oft  the  smoke,  and  which  is 
hipped  up  at  intervals  of  about  35  ft.  to  stacks  for  carrying  off 
the  smoke.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  the  building  was 
nearly  full,  but  tliere  were  no  signs  of  any  trouble  from  the 
smoke,  and  we  are  told  that  there  is  none  in  the  winter,  when 
everything  is  closed.  Speaking  of  the  desirabilityjof  the  run- 
ning slie<l  in  comparison  with  the  roundhouse,  the  management 
are  most  emphatic  in  their  preference  for  the  former.  It  is 
claimed  that  where  engines  are  run  first  in  first  out,  that  the 
rotation  is  natural,  that  they  are  more  easily  handled,  and  that 
in  case  of  fire  the  danger  of  heavy  loss  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. Such  testimony  is  more  valuable  coming  from  this 
source  than  it  is  from  the  English  roads,  in  that  the  roundhouse 
is  still  extensively  usetl  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  present 
running  shed  was  preceded  by  a  roundhouse. 


delivery  of  lectures,  the  institution  of  classes,  andlhe  provid- 
ing of  specimens  and  drawings." 

Any  employee  of  the  company  may  become  a  member  upon 
the  payment  of  dues  that  are  10  cents  a  month,  and  this  entitles 
him  to  draw  books— except  books  of  reference — from  the  libra- 
ry and  retain  them  for  14  days  ;  to  have  access  to  the  reading- 
room  and  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  building, which  includes  hot 
and  cold  baths,  the  use  of  the  lecture  hall  at  noon  for  lunch, 
the  lectures  and  entertainments.  This  lecture  hall  is  a  large 
room,  with  tables  and  benches  that  can  be  used  for  lunching, 
and  a  heating  chamber,  in  which  the  lunches  of  the  men  are 
warmed  for  them.  At  one  end  of  the  ball  is  a  stage  well 
equipped  with  stock  scenery,  and  upon  which  the  dramatic 
ability  of  the  members  has  a  chance  to  display  itself.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  about  700  members,  and  the  records  show  that 
something  more  than  16,000  volumes  were  drawn  during  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1894. 

From  what  we  have  written,  it  will  be  understood  that  these 


•HATBAND  SPINNING  MACHINB. 


"  Among  the  outside  attachments  is  the  fire  service.  There  is 
a  regularly  organized  fire  brigade  with  an  engineer  in  constant 
attendance,  and  hose  carts  that  are  manned  by  employes  in 
the  shops  when  an  alarm  is  given.  They  are  regularly  drilled, 
and  at  intervals  about  the  buildings  and  yards  there  are  signal 
stations  from  which  notice  of  a  fire  can  be  sent  to  the  head- 
quarters of  theconipany's  brigade  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  city 
Are  department.  Water  is  supplied  by  mains  under  pressure, 
so  that  no  fire  engine  is  needed,  and  a  hose  attachment  to  a 
hydrant  is  all  that  is  required  in  order  to  throw  a  powerful 
stream. 

Back  of  the  hose-room  is  an  accident-room,  with  all  of  the  appli- 
ances for  dressing  wounds  and  caring  for  the  patient.  A  tele- 
phon  •  connection  enables  a  physician  to  be  called  at  once,  and 
arrangements  have  l)ec'n  made  with  several  to  respond  to  calls, 
so  that  one  is  always  available.  In  connection  with  this  de- 
partment there  is  an  insurance  society,  in  which  every  em- 
ploy6  is  obliged  to  take  a  p')licy.  The  rates  are  something 
less  than  ^'M)  a  year  for  if  1000,  anil  policies  are  issue<l  for 
from  |'250  to  $3,000.  The  physical  examination  for  this  is 
practically  tlic  same  as  that  of  the  regular  line  companies. 

A  valuable  adjunct  to  the  shop  is  the  reading-room  and 
library  ;  it  is  technically  known  as  the  Grand  Trunk  liailway 
Literary  and  Scientific  Institute,  and  is  supported  by  a  grant 
from  the  railroad  company  and  dues  from  the  nicmlters.  A 
fine  room  is  furnished  by  the  company,  in  which  is  placed  a 
library  of  6,467  volumes,  comprising  works  on  architecture, 
electricity,  engineering,  nmlhcmatics,  agriculture,  geology, 
natural  history,  hygiene,  astronomy,  natur.il  philosophy,  his- 
tory, biography,  travels,  poetry,  novels,  tiooks  of  reference, 
magazines  ami  reviews.  It  was  founded  in  1857.  and  in  1871 
received  a  corpirate  charter.  The  object,  as  laid  down  in  the 
constitution,  is  "  to  supply  its  members  with  the  means  of  in- 
struction in  science,  literature  and  the  arts  by  the  establishment 
of  a  reading-room  and  library,  for  the  use  of  its  members,  the 


shops  occupy  the  unique  position  of  being  a  little  world  by 
themselves,  cut  off  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  supplies  of  the 
manufacturing  countries,  and  thus  coinp>elled  to  depend  upon 
its  own  resources  to  satisfy  its  own  wimts.  The  officers  have, 
therefore,  been  forced  to  design  and  construct  many  machines 
that  under  other  circumstances  would  have  been  bought  in  the 
open  market  In  the  course  of  our  description  we  have  allud- 
ed to  a  few  of  these  machines,  of  some  of  which  we  shall  pub- 
lish engravings  and  descriptions  in  future  issues. 


HAY-BAND  SPINNING  MACHINE. 


The  illustration  given  herewith  represents  a  machine  for 
spinning  hay  and  straw  bands  used  princii)ally  in  the  foundry 
for  core  making,  and  also  extensively  for  packing  ironmon- 
gery, furniture,  etc.  In  the  old  method  of  making  bands  the 
twist  is  put  in  by  the  turner  using  a  cranked  handle  with  a 
hook  at  the  end,  while  the  core  maker  strings  or  "  roves"  the 
hay  or  straw  together.  This  has  three  important  drawbacks. 
The  first  is  the  slowness  of  the  operation— say,  60  or  70  turns 
per  minute  being  goml  work  to  maintain.  The  second  defect 
IS  that  the  length  of  the  bands  thus  producer!  is  limited.  30 
yds  l>eing  a  good  length  (and  this  is  not  always  available  in  a 
foundry),  and  therefore  to  cover  a  fairly  large  core  it  requires 
several  lengths.  The  third  demerit  is  that  the  bands  cannot 
be  twisted  hard.  A  soft  band  or  a  band  soft  in  places  is  ob- 
jectionable, because  when  the  metal  is  poured,  and  especially 
with  deep  castings  having  a  great  pressure  at  the  bottom,  the 
band  does  not  support  the  core,  but  is  crushed  in  to  some  ex- 
tent, making  the  interior  of  the  bore  rough  and  irregular. 
These  inconveniences  are,  it  is  claimed,  altogether  obviated 
by  making  the  bands  by  the  machine  represented,  one  of  the 
merits  of  which  is  that  it  only  requires  the  services  of  one 
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man,  who  can  make'bands'from  |'in.  up  to  about  li  in.  diam- 
eter, the  thickness  being  regulated  by  the  amount  of  material 
the'operator  passes  through  the  machine.  The  frame  makes 
about  140  revolutions  per  minute.  As  will  be  seen,  the  sav- 
ing in  floor  space  is  a  consideration,  no  rope-walk  being  re- 
quired ;  also  the  band  can  be  readily  removed  from  the  ma- 
chine without  unwinding.  Further  particulars  will  be  readily 
supplied  by  the  maker,  Mr.  James  Pollard,  Atlas  Works, 
Burnley. — The  Mechanical  World. 


TANK  LOCOMOTIVE  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK  AND 
BROOKLYN  BRIDGE. 


H.  K.  PoRTEK  &  .Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have  recently 
hullt  some  tank  locomotives  for  use  on  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  Bridge  that  are  heavier  than  any  that  have  hereto- 
fore been  used  in  that  place.  As  the  work  done  by  these 
locomotives  is  switching  work  of  the  severest  kind,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  built  in  tlie  strongest  and  most 
substantial  manner.  Accordingly  the  frames  used  on  these 
engines  are  like  those  used  upon  one  size  heavier  locomotive 
as  ordinarily  built  by  these  makers. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  engine  is  that  upon  the  right- 
hand  side  a  pump  is  placed  instead  of  an  injector.  This  was 
done  as  a  precautionary  measure  to  insure  the  positive  feeding 
of  the  boiler  in  case  of  an  accident  to  the  injector  due  to  the 
jarring  over  the  frogs  or  for  any  other  reason.  In  the  suction- 
pipe  of  the  pump  and  just  t>eneath  the  running  board  there  is 
placed  a  small  cast-iron  box.  into  which  a  boiler-cleansing 
compound  can  be  introduce  through  an  opening  that  is 
usually  closed  with  a  gas-pipe  plug.  The  compound  is  thus 
pumped  into  the  boiler  with  the  first  flow  of  water.  A  charge 
put  in  once  a  week,  and  a  blowing  down  of  the  boiler  from  a 
full  condition  to  the  first  gauge  just  >)efore  the  cleanser  is 
pumped  in,  serves  to  keep  the  boiler  free  from  scale,  which 
would  otherwise  be  a  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  water  used. 
This  is  about  all  the  work  that  the  pump  is  called  upon  to 
perform  ;  the  injector  on  the  left-hand  side  being  ordinarily 
used  for  feeding. 

!9  Beneath  the  foot-plate,  on  the  right-hand  side,  there  is  a 
cast-iron  box  of  about  2  cub.  ft.  capacity,  with  a  drain  pipe 


weight 'are'made  to  roll  up  an  incline,  with  a  constant  tendency 
to  return  and  draw  the  truck  back  into  its  normal  position.  It 
is  expected  that  engines  of  this  type  will  be  adopted  as  a 
standard  for  the  bridge  work,  which  will  be  more  severe  than 
ever  after  the  present  terminal  alterations  are  completed. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  dimensions  ;  .  -      .  - 

GENERAL  DIMENSIONS. 

Type  of  locomotive,  four  dnviog-wfaeelii,  with  two-wbvel  front  tmck  and 

two-wheel  rear  truck, 
f*!^  in.  gauge  t  rack.  :>;".■.■■-•  '■■  -'■'■'    . 

Cylinders,  simple,  not  compound.    '      ".  :  " 

.Anthracite  fuel.  '■  ■    " 

Tcilal  «  eight.  79,900  Ilw.,  with  57.400  lbs.  on  the  track-wheels.       -., ' 

Rigid  wheel  baac 5  ft. 

Total  wheel  bH!>e     18  ft.  11'^  in. 

Leiigih  over  all,  not  Inclodiiig  drawheadi-,  21  ft.  I  in.;  or,  over  drawheade, 

28  ft. 

Kxtrcme  height  of  st.nclj  above  rails lift.    7  in. 

Heating  surface,  fire  l>ox , 61.5  «}.  ft. 

tnbesontcide 646  0  sq.  ft. 

total 

Gratearea ISeq.ft. 

;    •  ■ "  /.  WHEELS  AND  JOURNALS.   \. 

Driver«,  number •••••. .«.*....c.-»,.w.«..«.*...  4 

"      diameter .„...;.....,......  ....»•;.. .44  in. 

Tnick-wheeU,  diameter ..Vi.-'..;  .. 26  in. 

Journals,  driving-axle,  eire. Tin.  X  TX '»• 

truck        "       " .,,... SKin.XSin. 

Main  crank-pin,  »ze ...i-.... 4  In.  X  5^  in. 

CYLINDERS. 

Cylinders,  diameter 14  in. 

Piston  stroke 18  in. 

Balanced  slide  valve  with  relief  valve. 

Type  of  boiler Straight  top. 

Working  tteani  pressure  of  boiler lai  Iba. 

Number  of  tul>e» I(i6 

Outride  diameter  of  tubes IKin.  . 

Length  of  tube.- over  sheet*  ., 99  la.  -;     '; 

Fire-box,  length ...59  in. 

width 88X  in. 

depth.front 43i^  in. 

ba(k .'Win 

Kindofgratea Water-lube  and  wrongiit-iron  tiara. 

Diameter  of  smoke-box 48  in. 

Length      "  **  , ...  4r'in. 

Taper  stack. 

Capacity  of  water-tank l.OOOralla, 

Coalcapacity l.TSOlba' 


TANK  LOCOMOTIVE  FOR  THE  NEW  VOUK  AND  BROOKLYN  BRIDGE. 


supplied  with  a  glol>e  valve.  This  box  is  used  to  catch  the 
waste  from  the  gauge  cocks,  the  relief  from  the  pump,  and 
the  overflow  from  the  injector,  so  that  there  is  no  slopping  of 
water  about  the  depot,  and  is  emptied  when  the  engine  is  run 
over  the  pit. 

The  pony  trucks  under  these  engines  are  fitted  with  a'new 
device.'whereby  on  curving  a  pair  of  rollers_tliat.  carry  the 


NAVAL  AND  MARINE  NOTES. 


A  Naval  Experimental  Tank.— The  Chief  Naval  Con- 
structor will,  it  is  said,  urge  upon  the  next  Congress  the 
need  of  au  experimental  lank  for  testing  the  resistance  of 
various  forms  for  ships,  models  of  which  will  be  built     SucL 
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tanks  have  been  constructed  and  are  in  constant  use  In  the 
Navy  Departments  of  England  and  France  and  in  some  pri- 
vate shipbuilding  yards  on  the  Clyde,  where  their  corainercial 
value,  it  is  said,  has  been  fully  demonstrated.  The  British 
Admiralty  have  had  for  several  years  three  or  four  skilled 
offlcials  constantly  on  duty  at  the  experimental  tank  at  Ilaslar, 
and  no  new  design  is  laid  down  until  full  trials  have  been 
made  of  the  model  and  accurate  information  obtained  upon 
which  the  future  performance  of  the  vessel  may  be  reliably 
predicted.  An  appropriation  of  $100,000  will  suffice  (or  the 
complete  installation  of  a  plant  of  this  kind,  including  all 
necessary  structures. 

Tests  of  Creusot  Armor  Plates.— In  April  last  the  Royal 
Navy  Department  of  Sweden  awarded  a  contract  for  armor 
plates  to  Messrs.  Schneider  &  Co.,  of  Creusot.  The  plates 
are  intended  for  the  new  vessel,  the  Oden.  The  one  that  was 
recently  tested  was  2  metres  (6.56  ft.)  long  by  1  metre  wide 
(4.92  ft.),  with  a  thickness  of  0.25  metre  (9.84  in.).  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  it  was  called  upon  to  sustain 
three  shots  from  a  gun  having  a  calibre  of  15  centimetres 
(5.9  in.)  throwing  a  chrome  steel  projectile  forged  at  Finspong, 
and  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Swedish  Navy  ;  the  same 
to  weigh  99  lbs.,  and  to  have  a  velocity  at  the  point  of  impact 
of  1,850  ft.  per  second.  Under  these  conditions  no  portion  of 
the  shot  or  tlie  plate  was  to  be  forced  through  the  target ;  the 
first  shot  was  to  produce  no  cracks,  and  the  other  shots  must 
detach  no  pieces  that  would  leave  tlie  crew  exposed.  The 
three  shots  were  fired  into  the  apeces  of  an  equilateral  triangle 
having  sides  equal  to  about  3^  calibres  and  4.8  ft.  from  the  side, 
locatcKl  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  the  base  being  horizontal. 
None  of  the  three  shots  produced  any  crack  in  the  plate,  each 
one  having  rebounded  to  from  14  ft.  to  18  ft.  After  the  trial 
the  plate  was  removed  from  the  target  to  which  it  had  been 
fastenetl  by  12  bolts,  and  only  a  slight  bulging  and  crack  was 
visible  at  the  back.  The  plates  thus  greatly  exceeded  the 
■peciflcations,  and  the  shot  which  suffered  only  a  very  slight 
distortion  evidenced  the  excellent  quality  of  the  work  done  on 
projectiles  at  Finspong. — Le  Yacht. 

Three  New  Torpedo-Boats.— The  act  of  Congress  author- 
izing the  construction  of  the  three  new  boats  provided  thai 
only  one  if  possible  was  to  be  built  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  one 
on  the  Mississippi  or  its  tributaries,  and  one  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  required  speed  was  to  be  26  knots,  and  the 
limit  of  cost  was  $175,000,  ot  which  the  Navy  Department 
reserved  |25,000jf or  armament,  making  the  real  limit  $150,000. 

Bids  were  received  from  the  Union  Iron  Works,  of  San 
Francisco,  $175,000,  the  Wolf  &  Z wicker  Iron  Works,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  $168,700,  and  Moran  Bros.  Company,  of  Seattle, 
$163.3.50.  No  bids  were  received  from  the  Mississippi  or 
Gulf  of  Mexico  region.  The  Herreshoffs,  of  Bristol,  R.  I., 
offered  to  build  one  or  all  three  of  the  boats  at  $144,000  each. 
They  were,  however,  to  be  built  on  plans  which  the  company 
submitted,  whereas  the  other  bids  were  on  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment plans.  It  is  not  said  whether  these  prices  includea  the 
armament  or  not.  The  New  York  Sun  reports  that  a  board, 
comprising  Commander  Converse,  Naval  Constructor  Clapp, 
and  Lieutenants  Fletcher  and  Smith,  convened  at  the  torpedo 
station  at  Newport  on  September  16,  to  prepare  a  report  on 
plans  submitted  by  the  Herreshoffs  for  torpedo-boats,  and  on 
which  these  noted  builders  submitted  the  lowest  bids  in  the 
recent  contest.  It  is  understood  that  the  Herreshoff  plans, 
aside  from  the  low  bids  made,  are  quite  acceptable  to  the 
Navy  Department,  and  that  it  is  to  determine  the  value  of  one 
or  two  innovations  and  minor  changes  suggested  by  the 
Herreshoffs  that  the  special  board  was  convened. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names,  the  speeds  of  various 
torpedo  boats,  and  that  of  their  builders,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  26  knots  now  cannot  be  regarded  as  being  extraor- 
dinary : 

Hornet,  by  Yarrow 27.6     knots. 

JIawc.  "         "      27. 

During,  "  Thorneycroft 29.268      " 

.,     Ardent,  "  "  29.182      " 

Adler,  "  Schican 27.4 

Chevalier,  "  Normand 27.22        " 

Boxer,  "  Thorneycroft 29  3 

..      So/col  {ll»yrk),  "  Yarrow 30.285      " 

'    PERSONALS  ;■  - 


Mk.  U.  M.  Norkis,  whose  name  is  more  or  less  familiar  to 
our  readers,  has  accepted  the  important  position  of  Superin- 
tendent and  Mechanical  P^ngineer  of  the  Richie  Bros.  Testing 
Machine    Company,    engineers,    founders,    and    machinists, 


Ninth  Street  above  Master,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Buzby,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  their  Superinten- 
dent, is  about  to  retire  from  active  business,  but  will  remain 
with  them  in  the  capacity  of  consulting  engineer. 

E.  E.  Keixer,  of  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Company,  has 
just  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  obtained  for  his  company 
all  American  rights  in  the  Parsons  steam  turbine.  It  is  just 
what  its  name  implies,  a  turbine  or  rotating  wheel,  like  a 
water  power  wheel,  only  that  it  is  driven  by  steam  instead  of 
by  water.  The  steam  is  transmitted  direct  from  the  boiler 
against  the  turbine,  striking  it  with  great  force.  The  turbine 
rotates  and  is  connected  by  shafting  with  the  electric  genera- 
tor, which  is  to  furnish  the  power  desired.  It  is  claimed  for 
this  kind  of  turbine  that|  each  15  lbs.  of  water  in  the  boiler 
will  generate  1  electric  H.P.,  which  is  a  very  remarkable 
e&ciency.— Pittsburg  Detpateh. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Sherman,  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Rnilway  Review,  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  Western  Man- 
ager for  The  Official  Uailusay  E(juipment  Guide  And  The  Pocket 
List  of  Railroad  Officials.  .Mr.  Sherman  assumed  his  new 
duties  on  September  1.  1895,  with  headquarters  425  Rookery, 
Chicago. 

» 

EDWARD  F.  C.  DAVIS.  -   ,     - 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  held  August  26,  resolutions  were 
adopted  expressing  the  respect  and  regard  of  its  members  for 
the  late  President,  whose  sudden  and  untimely  death  has  been 
so  deeply  mourned.  "  Uis  wise  and  mature  judgment,"  it  is 
said  in  the  resolutions,  "  his  business  and  professional  knowl- 
edge, his  conservative  yet  energetic  counsel,  and  his  courteous 
consideration  for  others,  had  made  him  one  from  whose  ad- 
ministration for  the  Society's  affairs  the  highest  hopes  had 
been  entertained."  ..  ,,. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Master  Car-Builders'  Association.— The  Secretary  has 
published  the  result  of  the  informal  ballot  on  the  modified 
recommended  practice  in  grab  iron  or  hand-hole  location. 
There  were  653  affirmative  and  320  negative  votes,  but  as 
there  are  1,477  possible  votes  in  the  association.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  say  from  this  test  ballot  what  modification  can  be 
adopted  in  1896  in  the  recommended  practice  for  hand-holes. 

The  Secretary  has  also  announced  the  following  subjects 
and  committees  for  the  Convention  to  be  held  in  June,  1896  : 

1.  .Vetal  fiyr  Brake-shoes,  Laboratory  Tests.— S.  P.  Bush, 
D.  L.  Barnes,  .lohn  W.  Cloud.  In  making  final  report  this 
Committee  to  confer  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Committee  on  Road  Tests  of  Brake-shoes  of  1895— R.  H. 
Soule,  A.  E.  Mitchell,  W.  8.  Morris. 

2.  Automatic  Couplers.— To  advise  what  changes  may  be 
desirable  in  the  standard  size  of  Master  Car-Builder  automatic 
coupler  shanks,  and  to  recommend  a  standard  yoke  or  pocket 
strap  for  rear-end  attachment  to  cars — J.  M.  Wallis,  R.  D. 
Wade,  T.  G.  Duncan,  A.  E.  Mitchell,  William  Garstang, 
Thomas  Kearslev,  J.  T.  Chamberlain. 

3.  Mounting  Wheels— To  review  the  subject  of  mounting 
wheels  and  the  standard  check  gauge,  together  with  the  stan- 
dard distance  between  wheels— J.  N.  Barr,  A.  M,  Waitt, 
J.  H.  McConnell,  R.  E.  Marshall,  J.  C.  Barber.  Thomas 
Sutherland,  Pulaski  I^eeds. 

4.  Pasnenger  Car  Ends  and  Platforms.— To  consider  what 
improvements  may  be  made  in  the  construction  of  passenger 
car  ends  and  platforms  for  increased  strength  in  ordinary 
service  and  in  emergencies — E.  W.  Grieves,  F.  D.  Adams, 
J.  J.  Hennessey,  C.  A.  Schroyer,  M.  M.  Martin,  Samuel 
Porcher.  T.  A.  Bissell. 

5.  Axle,  Journal-box,  Bearing  and  Wedge  for  Cars  of  80,000 
lbs.  Capacity. — To  propose  standards  with  detail  drawings  of 
same— E.  D.  Nelson,  William  Forsyth,  J.  E.  Simons,  J.  H. 
Rankin,  John  Hodge,  F.  W.  Chaffee,  George  Oibbs. 

6.  Metal  Underframing  for  Freight  Cars. — To  discuss  the 
extent  to  which  metal  may  be  used  with  economy  and  advan- 
tage ;  also  the  best  forma — R.  P.  C.  Sanderson,  D.  L.  Barnes, 
Robert  McKenna,  J.  D.  Mcllwain,  Clement  Hackney,  John 
Player,  J.  R.  Skinner. 

7.  Ijoeation  of  Air-brake  Cylinders  on  Freight  Cars. — Having 
in  view  easy  access  for  cleaning  and  repairing — James  Mac- 
beth, B.  Haskell,  A.  ('.  Robson,  Robert  Gunn,  F.  B.  Griffith, 
Joel  West,  H.  C.  McCarthy. 

8.  Freight  Car  Doors  and  Attae/iments.— To  inform  the  Asso- 
ciation as  to  the  latest  improvements  and  the  best  practice — 
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F.  H.  Soule,  B.  E.  Thomson.  Charles  Waughop,  J.  J.  Casey, 
Thomas  Fildes,  A.  J.  Cromwell,  W.  J.  Robertson. 

V.  Handholds  and  Height  of  Drareban. — To  review  the  rec- 
ommended practice  in  regard  to  handholds  and  to  advise 
whether  greater  uniformity  can  be  secured  in  their  location 
on  cars  of  different  types  or  classes,  and  to  advise  what  will 
best  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Also  to  advise 
wliat  shop  or  repair  practice  will  be  most  desirable  in  order  to 
have  the  height  of  drawbars  at  all  times  in  conformity  with 
requirements  of  law— H.  S.  Hayward.  Tracy  Lyon,  L.  B. 
Pazson,  S.  A.  Charpiot,  J.  W.  Marden,  S.  Higeins.  S.  A. 
Crone,  W.  A.  Nettleton,  C.  A.  Schroyer,  J.  Mackenzie, 
A.  E.  Mitchell. 

10.  Uncoupling  Arrangementt  for  Master  Car-Builderi'  Anto- 
malic  Couplers. — To  consider  whether  a  standard  uncoupling 
device  is  practicable  and  the  details  thereof — G.  L.  Potter, 
Samuel  Irvin,  G.  W.  West,  C.  E.  Turner,  R.  M.  (Jalbraith, 

G.  B.  Sollers.  R.  C.  Blackall. 


The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  — Mr.  James  Forrest, 
the  Secretary,  has  ifisued  from  his  office  in  Great  (Jeorge 
Street,  Westminster,  London,  8.W.,  a  circular  giving  the  sub- 
jects and  conditions  regarding  papers  for  which  prizes  are 
offered  by  the  institution.  This  circular  states  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  invites  original  com- 
munications on  the  subjects  included  in  the  following  list,  as 
well  as  on  any  other  questions  of  professional  interest.  This 
list  is  to  be  taken  merely  as  suggestive,  and  not  in  any  sense 
as  exhaustive.  For  approved  papers  the  Council  has  the 
power  to  award  premiums,  arising  out  of  special  funds  be- 
queathed for  the  purpose. 

The  Council  will  not  make  any  award  unless  a  communica- 
tion of  adequate  merit  is  received,  but  will  give  more  than 
one  premium  if  there  are  several  deserving  memoirs  on  the 
same  S|ibject.  In  the  adjudication  of  the  premiums  no  dis- 
tinction will  be  made  between  essays  received  from  members 
of  the  Institution  or  strangers,  whether  natives  or  foreigners, 
except  in  the  cases  of  the  Miller  and  the  Howard  bequests, 
which  are  limited  by  the  donors. 

LIST. 

1.  The  most  economical  methods  of  handling  large  masses 
of  excavation,  as  exemplified  in  modern  canal  construction. 

2.  The  measures  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  canal 
navi^tions. 

3.  The  methods  adopted  in  carrying  out  large  dock  and 
harbor  works,  with  descriptions  of  the  plant  employed. 

4.  The  appliances  for  dredging  and  for  removing  rock  in 
deep  water,  with  details  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  various 
operations. 

5.  The  application  of  compressed  air,  steam  and  hydraulic 
power  to  rock-drills. 

6.  The  construction,  equipment,  and  working  of  light  or 
economical  railways  of  a  permanent  character. 

7.  The  design  and  construction  of  railway  carriages,  having 
reference  to  (a)  lavatory  accommodation  ;  (b)  provision  for  re- 
freshments ;  and  (e)  sleeping  arrangements. 

8.  The  use  of  compressed  air  in  subaqueous  tunnelling. 

0.  Tlie  modern  methods  of  pumping  compared  as  to  cost 
and  efficiency. 

10.  The  use  of  steel  in  the  construction  of  large  water-tanks. 

11.  The  employment  of  storage-reservoirs  in  irrigation  and 
in  the  conservation  of  rivers. 

12.  Tlie  purification  of  sewage  by  precipitation,  filtration, 
electrolytic,  bacteriological,  and  chemical  processes. 

13.  The  use  of  ash  bin  refuse  in  towns  for  the  production 
of  steam. 

14.  The  purification  of  large  quantities  of  water  after  its 
use  in  manufactories. 

15.  The  methods  of  enriching  coal  gas  and  their  effect  on 
its  calorific  and  illuminating  values. 

16.  The  production  and  enrichment  of  water  gas. 

17.  The  methods  of  conveying  and  of  using  natural  gas. 

18.  The  utilization  of  heat  (a)  generated  in  the  compression 
of  air  and  other  gases  ;  (6)  carried  away  by  steam  engine  con- 
denser-water ;  and  (e)  contained  in  boiler-furnace  flue-gases. 

19.  The  methods  of  condensing  steam  by  the  use  of  moder- 
ate quantities  of  water. 

20.  The  methods  of  removing  moisture  from  steam,  and  of 
reducing  losses  by  radiation  from  steam  pipes.  ,,. 

21.  The  production  and  use  of  superheated  steam.    '•  ■' '  •=  ' 
23.  The  theory  and  dcvelopmeni  of  the  compound  steam- 
turbine. 

23.  The  recent  development  in  gas-engines  and  oil-engines, 
including  a  comparison  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  several 
cycles,  with  reference  to  "  after-burning." 


24.  The  application  of  oil  and  gas-engines  to  tractive  pur- 
poses on  common  roads  and  on  tramways,  and  to  the  propul- 
sion of  vessels. 

25.  The  design  and  construction  of  large  turbines. 

26.  The  methods  of  testing  the  lubricating  values  of  oils, 
greases,  etc. 

27.  The  comparative  merits  of  blast  and  reverberatory  fur- 
naces. :     ,  • 

28.  The  influence  of  carbon  on  iron.  ->■• 

29.  The  magnetic  properties  of  iron  and  steel. 

30.  The  manufacture  of  steel  for  structural  purposes. 

31.  The  strength  of  steel  shafts,  tubes,  and  cylinders. 

32.  The  mining  of  thin  seams  of  coal. 

33.  The  underground  arrangements  in  collieries. 

34.  The  Influence  of  coal  dust  in  contributing  to  colliery 
explosions. 

35.  The  efficiency  of  centrifugal  fans  for  forced  draft  and 
for  the  ventilation  of  mines. 

36.  The  drainage  of  mines  by  pumping  and  by  tunnelling. 

37.  The  extraction  of  metals  from  their  ores  by  electrolytic 
processes. 

38.  Argentiferous  lead  smelting  in  water- jacketed  blast-fur- 
naces. 

39.  The  methods  of  gold-mining  in  California. 

40.  The  ^occurrence,  production,  and  uses  of  (a)  [asbestos, 
(6)  arsenic,  and  (c)  mercury. 

41.  Aluminium,  its  manufacture,  properties,  uses,  and 
alloys. 

42.  The  metallurgy  of  chromium,  molybdenum,  and  other 
rare  metals,  and  their  use  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

43.  Tlie  design,  construction,  erection,  and  working  of  mod- 
ern stamp  mills. 

44.  The  machines  for  raising  mineral  tailings,  as  lifting- 
wheels,  pumps,  dredgers,  etc. 

45.  The  most  suitable  steam-power  equipments  for  electric- 
light  stations. 

46.  The  utilization  of  electric-lighting  plant  during  hours  of 
small  demand. 

47.  The  utilization  of  electrical  energy  in  the  form  of  heat. 

48.  The  regulation  of  electric  pressure  in  large  lighting  cir- 
cuits as  carried  out  at  the  engine,  the  dynamo,  or  the  exciter. 

49.  The  theory  and  practice  of  the  transmission  of  power 
by  alternating  currents. 

50.  The  use  of  electrical  motors  for  driving  machines  in 
textile  factories  and  in  engineering  workshops. 

51.  The  first  cost,  facility,  and  economy  of  operation  of  elec- 
trical traction  on  railways  wilh  heavy  trains  and  on  tramways. 

52.  The  construction  and  working  of  electrical  lifts  and 
cranes. 

53.  The  electrolytic  action  of  return  currents  in  electrical 
tramways  on  gas  and  water-mains,  and  the  best  means  of 
providing  against  electrical  disturbances. 

54.  The  most  suitable  alloys  for  the  working  parts  of  pumps 
for  lifting  corrosive  liquids  from  mines,  etc. 

55.  The  methods  of  preventing  or  arresting  the  corrosion  of 
hydraulic  rams  of  large  diameter. 

56.  The  use  of  the  die-press  in  workshop  operations. 

57.  The  modern  rolling-mills  of  the  United  States. 

58.  The  appliances  used  in  the  manufacture  of  smokeless 
powder. 

59.  The  transport,  storage,  and  manipulation  of  grain. 

60.  The  different  systems  of  refrigeration,  and  of  appliances 
for  the  storage  and  preservation  of  food  produce. 

61.  Brine-pumping  and  the  manufacture  of  common  salt. 

62.  The  present  limits  of  speed  at  sea. 

63.  The  most  recent  types  of  (a)  passenger  and  mail  steam- 
ers ;  (b)  cargo  steamers. 

64.  The  relative  advantages  of  single  screws,  of  twin  screws, 
and  of  triple  screws  in  large  vessels. 

65.  The  use  of  electrical  machinery  for  lighting  and  the 
transmission  of  power  in  warships  and  in  the  mercantile 
marine. 

66.  The  best  position  for  torpedo  discharging  tubes  on  large 
vessels,  with  a  fixed  direction  or  trainable. 

INSTBrCTIONS  FOR  PKEPARING  ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

In  writing  these  essays  the  use  of  the  first  person  should  be 
avoided.  They  should  be  legibly  transcribed  on  foolscap 
paper,  on  one  side  only,  leaving  a  margin  on  the  left  side,  in 
order  that  the  sheets  may  be  bound.  Every  paper  must  be 
prefaced  by  an  abstract  of  its  contents  not  exceeding  1,500 
words  in  length.  ' 

Illustrations,  when  necessary,  should  be  drawn  on  tracing- 
paper,  to  as  small  a  scale  as  is  consistenf  with  distinctness, 
but  in  no  case  should  any  figure  exceed  6^  in.  in  height.  When 
an  illustrated  communication  is  accepted  for  reading,  a  series 
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of  diagrams  will  be  required,  so  drawn  and  colored  as  to  be 
clearly  visible  at  a  distance  of  60  ft.  These  diagrams  will  be 
returned. 

Papers  which  have  been  read  at  the  meetings  of  other  soci- 
eties, or  have  been  published,  will  not  be  accepted.  Accord- 
ing to  the  by-laws  every  paper  presented  to  the  Institution  is 
deemed  to  be  its  property,  and  may  not  be  published  without 
the  consent  of  the  Council.  .  •,:  %^ 


SKCTtON  OP  RAIL  WITH  THE  KLEMAN  NUT-LOCK  APPUED. 

The  communications  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary, 
from  whom  any  further  information  may  be  obtained.  There 
is  no  specified  date  for  the  delivery  of  manuscripts,  as  when  a 
paper  is  not  in  time  for  one  session  it  may  be  dealt  with  in  the 
succeeding  one. 


Manufactures. 


THE  KLEMAN  NUT  LOCK. 


'  The  Kleman  nut-lock  consists  of  a  combination  nut  liaving  a 
countersunk  cavity  on  its  inner  face,  and  an  annular  tapering 
divided  waslier  tittett  in  tlie  countersunk  recess,  the  washer 
being  made  of  a  sutficient  depth  that  when  the  nut  is  tightened 
on  the  bolt,  the  wa.sher  will  project  from  the 
recess  and  bear  against  the  plate  or  bearing. 

Tlie  washer  is  oil-tempered  and  made  of  the 
best  spring  steel.  In  applying  the  nut-lock  to 
use.  the  waslier  is  put  on  the  bolt  against  the  ' 

bearing,  and  then  the  nut  is  screwed  home  upon  .   • 

the  plate  until  its  countersunk  cavity  encircles 
the  washer.  Further  tightening  the  nut  will 
compress  the  waslier  which  is  around  the  bolt, 
and  will  press  against  the  l>earing  applied  and 
cause  the  n\it  to  lock  on  the  washer,  as  will 
be  readily  understood  by  reference  to  the  cuts. 

The  nut  itself  does  not  I>ear  against  the  bear- 
ings or  phtte  applied,  as  the  outer  face  of  the 
washer  docs  not  extenil  to  the  base  of  the  cavity. 
I'l  the  nut  space  is  allowed  for  expansion  and 
C  mtraction  of  the  Iwlt. 

The  bearing  against  the  plate  is  taken  en- 
tirely by  the  washer,  and  as  this  is  divided  it 
will  yield  so  as  to  tit  easily  against  the  plate, 
and  afford  a  perfect  liearing,  even  though  the 
plate  be  irregular  in  shape,  whereas  if  the  nut 
should  l>e  allowed  to  bear  against  the  plate  such 
evenness  of  bearing  is  not  always  attainable. 

This  nut-lock  has  Iweu  thoroughly  tested  in 
various  ways,  when  it  has  been  subject  to  vi- 
bration and  is  reported  to  have  shown  its  excil- 
lence  and  superiority. 

Tlie  l)olt    from   which   our  engraving   was 
made  came  to  us  witli  a  wooden  block  between 
the  head  and  nut,  the  surface  of  the  block  be- 
ing somewhat  beveled,  to  show  that  the  washer  •   ■.'•■ 
will  take  a  bearing  on  such  a  surface  as  well 
as  it   will  on  one  which    is   square    with   the   axis   of   the 
l>olt.     The   block   was   omitted   in  our  illustration   to  show 
the  form  of  the  washer  and  the  cavity  in  the  underside  of 
the  nut. 


The  Allison  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  have 
undertaken  its  manufacture,  and  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  of 
any  magnitude. 

• '  ,  ■  ■: 

THE  DAYTON  GAS  ENGINE. 


The  gas-engine  illustrated  in  this  connection  is  one  that  is 
being  made  by  the  Dayton  Gas-Engine  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Dayton,  O.  In  general  appearance  it  is  very  similar 
to  those  of  other  makes,  the  difference  lying  in  the  adaptation 
of  fundamental  principles.  An  arrangement  that  will  strike 
the  eye  of  the  observer  at  once  is  that  the  working  parts,  such 
as  the  valves,  etc.,  are  clustered  on  the  top  of  the  cylinder, 
instead  of  being  placed  on  one  side  or  attached  to  the  cylinder 
head.  The  valves  are  of  the  poppet  type,  and  each  valve  is 
worked  positively  and  directly  from  the  cam-shaft  by  means 
of  a  separate  stem  that  hits  double  bearings,  keeping  it  in  per- 
fect alignment. 

No  carbureter  or  vaporizer  is  used,  but  the  gasoline  is  taken 
directly  from  the  tank,  which  is  lower  than  the  inlet.  This 
is  done  without  the  use  of  intricate  pumps  or  other  devices 
that  could  tend  to  complicate  the  working  of  the  eneine. 

The  engine  is  also  provided  with  a  covered  crank-shaft,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving,  and  surrounding  objects  are  thus 
protected  from  oil  that  may  be  thrown  from  the  bearings, 
while  the  engine  itself  is  protected  from  an  accumulation  of 
dirt  and  grit. 


, THE  KLEMAN  NUT-LOCK. 

The  mixture  of  air  and  gas  is  fully  accomplished  before 
they  enter  the  cylinder,  and  the  cylinder  and  the  explosion-box 
are  both  water-jacketed  without  having  any  packing  what- 
ever between  the  former  and  the  water  chambier.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  engine  is  that  it  is  built  upon  the  principle  of 
regulating  by  governing  the  explosive  mixture  rather  than  by 
governing  the  frequency  of  the  explosions.    It  thus  becomes 


TUB  DAYTON  GAS  ENGINE. 


pos.sible  to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  engine,  so  that  in  case  it 
IS  desireil  to  throw  a  belt  on  or  off  from  the  engine-pulley,  or 
do  any  similar  work,  the  speed  of  the  engine  can  be  retiuced 
almost  to  stopping,  and  the  engine  speed^  up  again  without 
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actually  coming  to  a  stop.  It  is  also  arranged  so  that  the 
speed  can  be  increased  or  decreased  at  will  while  running, 
when  it  will  continue  to  run  at  the  new  speed  until  a  further 
chiinge  in  the  adjustment  is  made. 

Either  gas  or  gasoline  can  be  used  in  the  engine,  and  with 
the  same  apparatus  ;  indeed,  it  is  possible  to  shut  off  the  sup- 
ply of  one  kind  ot  fuel  and  turn  on  the  other  while  the  engine 
is  in  motion.  In  regard  to  consumption,  it  is  said  to  be  from 
16  to  30  ft.  of  natural  gas  per  H.P.  per  hour,  or  three-fifths  of 
■.I  pint  of  gasoline. 

In  testing  these  engines  they  are  not  bolted  or  in  any  way 
fastened  to  the  floor,  and  the  full  load  is  suddenly  thrown  on 
and  off  with  no  difference  in  the  working,  except  in  the  vari- 
ation in  the  number  and  intensity  of  the  explosions.  The  en- 
i;ine  is  ordinarily  built  for  electric  ignition,  but  can  be  changed 
to  tube  ignition. 


IMPROVED  AUTOMATIC  HOLLOW  CHISEL  MOR- 
TISING AND  BORING  MACHINE. 


The  machine  here  illustrated,  which  is  made  by  J.  A.  Fay  & 
Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  is  intended  for  mortising  all  kinds  of 
lieavy  timbers  used  in  car  and  bridge  construction  of  all 
classes,  either  in  hard  or  soft  woods.  It  is  a  powerful  and 
compact  machine,  is  automatic  in  its  operation,  and  works 
with  great  rapidity.  When  once  set,  and  the  machine  started, 
it  will  make  any  number  of  mortises  without  change. 

It  is  operated  by  the  reciprocation  of  a  square  hollow  chisel 
having  an  auger  revolving  in  its  centre,  the  chisel  squaring 
the  hole  produced  by  the  auger.  The  superiority  of  this 
method  of  mortising  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  mortise 
is  left  in  a  completed  condition,  no  cleaning  out  being  re- 
quired, and  a  mortise  of  any  length  can  be  made  by  continu- 
ously cutting  one  hole  after  another  on  the  same  fine.  The 
reciprocation  of  the  chisel  is  automatic,  and  the  work  produced 
very  rapidly  by  the  ease  with  which  the  movements  and  ad- 
justments can  be  made  bv  the  operator. 

The  bed  supporting  the  timbers  is  massive,  and  capable  of 
enduring  the  strain  it  is  subjected  to  in  lieavy  work.  It  has 
adjustments  for  carrying  it  to  and  from  the  chisel  for  different 
thicknesses  of  material  and  depths  of  mortises.  It  remains  at 
one  height,  and  is  movable  endwise  to  produce  the  varying 
lengths  of  mortises.  There  is  a  clamping  arrangement  for 
holding  material  in  position,  stops  for  gauging  the  lengths  of 
mortises,  and  for  using  templates  in  producing  duplicate 
mortises. 

The  chisel  frame  and  auger  spindle  are  carried  on  a  heavy 
vertical  column  which  is  connected  to  the  base  on  which  the 
bed  for  the  timber  is  placed.  It  has  a  vertical  movement  on 
the  column  to  allow  the  position  of  the  chisel  to  be  varied  up 
or  down  according  to  the  desired  position  of  the  mortise. 
There  are  stops  to  regulate  the  height  of  the  travel  of  the 
chisel  frame,  which  is  moved  by  means  of  the  large  hand- 
wheel,  and  has  a  device  for  locking  firmly  at  the  height  of  the 
mortise,  and  easily  moved  up  and  down  for  double  mortising. 


The  countershaft  is  attached  to  the  machine,  driving  the  re- 
versing friction  by  two  bells,  and  a  belt  to  the  auger  spindle 
over  a  pair  of  idlers,  one  of  which  automatically  adjusts  to 
the  varying  lengths  of  the  belt  as  the  chisel  is  raised  and  low- 
ered. 

The  macbiDe  can  be  used  for  single  and  double  mortising 
for  gaining,  countersinking,  end  tenoning,  and  boxing.  The 
chisel  has  a  travel  of  10  in.  in  depth,  and  the  vertical  range 
of  work  is  13  in.     Mortises  can  be  made  to  2^  in.  square.     The 


AUTOMATIC  UOLLOW  CHISEL  MORTISING  AND  BORING 
MACHINE. 


table  will  receive  material  ISJ  in.  high.  An  auxiliary  boring 
attachment  can  be  added  to  the  machine  if  desired.  The 
machine  is  furnished  with  fin.,  |  in.,  1-in.,  li-in.,  and  l^-in. 
chisels  and  augers.  A  shop  number  is  attached  to  each  ma- 
chine, reference  to  which  in  correspondence  will  identify  the 
class  of  the  machine  and  the  style  of  its  construction. 

The  tight  and  loose  pulleys  are  12  in.  X  6  in.,  and  should 
make  1,000  revolutions. 


THE  MOSHER  STEAM  SEPARATOR. 


.     ....A.;.,  THE  H08HBR  STEAM  SEPARATOR. 

The  reciprocating  motion  of  the  chisel  frame  is  produced  by 
a  reversing  friction  and  gearing  which  operates  in  a  rack  on 
the  chisel  frame,  the  driving  force  coming  very  near  the  point 
of  resistance  of  the  chisel.  The  reversing  friction  is  operated 
by  a  trip  on  the  chisel  frame  support,  moved  by  dogs  on  the 
chisel  frame,  which  arc  adjustable  for  varying  distance  of 
travel  of  the  chisel. 


Alt,  experimenters  with  steam  are  well  aware  of  the  diflS- 
cully  or,  it  may  be  said,  of  the  almost  imi>os8ibility  of  sepa- 
rating water  from  steam  by  gravity,  whether  it  came  there  by 
entraining  or  condensation,  as  it  has  been  found  that  a  current 
of  steam  having  a  velocity  of  3  ft.  per  second  is  amply  suffi- 
cient to  sustain  and  carry  away  a  quantity  of  water.  The 
separator  that  is  herewith  illustrated  is  one  that  has  been  de- 
signed by  Mr.  C.  D.  Mosher,  of  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York, 
in  which  he  uses  a  centrifugal  action  to  throw  the  water  out 
of  the  steam,  allowing  the  latter  to  pass  on  to  the  eneine  in  a 
dry  condition.     It  wilt  be  seen   from  the  longitudinal  and 

cross-sections  that  are  given  in  the 
engravings,  that  the  separator  con- 
sists of  a  slightly  enlarged  section 
of  the  steam  pipe  that  is  made 
of  a  spiral  shaped  cross-section, 
and  contains  a  worm  running  from 
end  to  end,  this  worm  being  so 
twisted  that  the  course  of  the  steam 
as  it  passes  through  it  is  given 
a  whirling  motion,  and  this  whirl 
is  such  that  it  runs  against  the  lip 
that  is  formed  on  the  under  side  by 
the  spiral.  As  the  water  is  heavitr 
than  the  steam,  it  is  thrown  out 
against  the  side  of  the  separator  and 
shaved  off,  as  it  were,  by  the  lip, 
whence  it  may  pass  into  the  drum 
that  is  shown  below,  or  into  the 
boiler  itself  when  the  separator  is 
placed  in  the  dry  pipe,  while  there 
18  practically  but  little  increase  of 
•  --:.   ■    ;•  ■•  • .    .- .  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the  ^team. 

This  style  of  separator  is  also  particularly  well  adapted  to 
the  separation  of  oil  from  exhaust  steam,  and  thus  previenting 
the  clogging  of  pipes  when  it  is  used  for  heating  purposes  and 
also  the  corrosion  of  metallic  roofs  upon  which  it  would  other- 
wise fall.  It  is  built  in  sizes  ranging  in  diameter  from  ii  in. 
to  13  in.,  for  the  size  of  the  steam-pipe,  and  is  thus  upon  the 
market  to  meet  all  ordinary  requirements. 


....         T-.j,: 
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Recent  Patents. 


R.\ILWAY  CAR. 

Mr.  Henry  Pearson,  Superintendent  of  the  VVason  Car 
Company,  near  SprinKtield,  Mass.,  has  patented  a  method  of 
framing  passenger  cars  which  seems  to  have  much  merit.  The 
invention  is  primiirilv  intended  for  what  are  known  as  "  drop 
bottom"  cars,  or,  in  Southern  vernacular,  as  "  possum  bellv" 
cars,  in  wbicli  there  is  an  extension  of  the  car  body  or  its  sides 
below  the  floor  of  the  car,  in  whicli  berths,  bediling  or  bag- 
gage may  be  disposed  or  stored,  or  wliich  miglit  l)e  used  for 
otlier  purposes.  It  is  not  essential,  either,  that  this  space 
should  be  utilized  for  any  purpose,  as  the  sides  might  be  ex- 
tended downward  merely  to  secure  greater  strength  in  the 
truss  or  frame  of  the  car  body. 

In  the  illustration  fig.  1  is  a  side  view  of  a  car  having  the 
form  of  construction  proposed  by  Mr.  Pearson.  Fig.  2  is  aside 
view  of  a  portion  of  the  car  body  in  an  enlarged  scale.  Fig.  3 
is  an  inverted  plane  showing  the  parts  of  tig.  2  immediately 


ger  cars.  This  form  of  construction  would  therefore  appear 
to  increase  the  strength  of  a  car  very  materially.  The  date  of 
the  patent  is  July  23.  and  the  number  is  543,0.'>0. 

RAILWAY   SIONAIi   POST.  '    :' 

Figs.  6  and  7  represent  an  ingenious  design  for  signal  posl.s 
patented  by  Mr.  Sherburn  Sanborn,  of  Chicago,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  he  describes  as  follows  in  his  patent  : 

"  I  take  two  bars  of  iron,  B,  provided  with  heads  b  and  bases 
b',  connected  by  webs  6',  and  of  the  desired  length  to  give  the 
requisite  height  desired  in  the  post.  These  bars  are  placed 
base  to  base  and  fastened  together  by  bolts  or  rivets,  as  shown 
in  the  drawings,  for  a  portion  of  their  length.  The  bars  above 
the  point  where  their  bases  are  riveted  or  fastened  together  are 
spread  apart  so  as  to  afford  a  apace,  C(flg.  6)  between  the 
bases.  This  space  affords  room  for  mounting  the  operative 
parts  of  the  signal  in  place  between  the  bases  of  tlie  bars, 
which  are  wide  or  broad  enough  to  sufficiently  house  and  pro- 
tect them.  The  post,  when  thus  completed,  is  intended  to  U' 
securely  set  or  planted  in  the  ground  to  occupy  a  vertical  posi- 


i:iff.7. 


■  A 


above  fig.  3.  Fig.  4  is  a  vertical  longitudinal  section  through 
the  side  sills  at  and  along  one  side  of  the  frame  of  the  car  body. 
Fig.  .5  is  a  vertical  cross  section  on  the  line  5  5  of  fig.  4. 

From  fig.  1  it  will  be  seen  that  the  car  body  A  has  an  exten- 
sion or  "  possum  belly,"  A},  between  its  eu^s,  and  below  the 
floor  or  bottom  of  the  car.  The  car  body  has  the  usual  side 
sills  B  B,  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  tig.  1.  Below  these  are 
sub-sills  C  G,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  depressed  por- 
tion A*.  Between  the  main  sill  ^and  the  sub-sill  Ca  pair  of 
channel  irons,  //—shown  clearly  in  the  sectional  views,  figs. 
4  and  5 — are  placed.  These  form  the  top  cliord  of  the  inter- 
mediate or  secondary  truss  II  t  II,  fig.  1,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  strengthen  or  support  the  central  part  of  the  car  body. 
This  truss  consists  of  the  rods  m  t  m  and  queen-posts  or 
struts^.;.  The  method  of  attaching  the  rods  to  the  channel 
bars  is  clearly  shown  in  fig.  4. 

The  main  truss  (P  O  G  ^  \»  ot  the  usual  form,  excepting  that 
the  rod  T  T  has  lugs  u  m  forged  on  it,  to  which  the  rods  m  m 
are  attached.  This  construction,  and  also  that  of  the  main 
queen-posts  h  h,  are  clearly  shown  in  fig.  2.  The  main  sill 
B  B  forms  the  top  chord  of  the  main  truss,  as  in  the  ordinary 
method  of  construction  ;  the  downward  extension,  however, 
gives  it  more  depth  than  such  trusses  usually  have  in  passen- 


tion  and  elevate  the  signal-lights  and  other  parts  to  the  requireil 
height. 

"  By  employing  bars  provided  with  heads  and  bases,  as 
shown  in  fig.  7,  which  is  a  transverse  section  on  the  line  2  2  of 
fig.  6.  sufficient  base  is  secured  to  enable  the  post  to  be  firmly 
and  securely  plantea  in  the  ground,  while  the  (liminished  thick- 
ness of  the  web  permits  earth  and  gravel  to  be  firmly  and  se- 
curely packed  in,  about,  and  around  the  post  to  prevent  its 
read^  or  easy  displacement,  and  the  spreading  of  the  upper 
portions  of  the  bars  apart  furnishes  less  resistance  to  the  action 
of  the  wind  than  where  large  and  solid  posts  are  employe<l, 
and  at  the  same  time  sufficient  room  is  secured  for  the  loca- 
tion, arrangement,  and  operation  of  the  working  parts  of  the 
signal." 

Obviously  old  and  worn  rails  could  be  use<l  for  making  these 
signal  posts.  The  patent  is  dated  August  6,  and  numbered 
544,008.  .    .  .•-...,.... 

STEAM   BOILER.      -'  -^' •       .  'A., 

Messrs.  William  Sellers,  of  Philadelphia,  George  S.  Strong, 
of  New  York,  and  Henry  B.  Bradford,  of  Wilmmgton,  Del., 
are  the  inventors  of  a  steam  boiler  (figs.  8  and  9)  which  is  de- 
scribed in  their  patent,  No.  544,130,  dated  August  6,  and  which 
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they  have  assigned  to  the  Edge  Moor  Iron  Company.    The 
nlijects  of  their  invention  are  set  forth  as  follows  in  their 

patent : 


SANBORN'S  RAILWAY  SIGNAL  POST. 

"  The  improvempnts  relate  to  that  class  of  cylindrical  steam 
boilers  known  as  '  internally  fired  return  tubular.' 

"  This  form  of  boiler  is  usually  provided  with  two  furnaces 
and  a  manhole  between  and  below  them  for  access  to  the  in- 


face  of  the  water,  so  that  the  evolution  of  steam  i>roduces 
foaming  when  the  work  of  the  boiler  is  pushed  to  its  maxi- 
mum. Moreover,  the  smoke- flue  being  above  the  firing-doors 
compels  the  discharge  of  the  products  of  combustion  upward, 
whereby  the  light  cinders  and  ashes  must  be  carried  forward 
with  the  current  of  heated  gases  without  opportunity  to  sepa- 
rate otherwise  than  as  a  deposit  in  the  flues  or  tubes,  while 
ashes  accumulate  in  the  uptake,  which  cannot  be  removed 
while  the  boiler  is  in  service. 

"  One  object  of  our  improvement,  therefore,  is  to  apply  the 
greatest  heat  as  near  as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  at  the  same  time  to  render  the  interior  of  the  boiler  accessi- 
ble throughout  its  length,  also  to  avail  of  the  greater  specific 
gravity  of  the  cinders  and  ashes  and  to  separate  them  from  the 
gaseous  products  of  combustion  whenever  the  downward  direc- 
tion of  the  currents  of  gaseous  products  is  changed. 

"  Another  is  to  carry  off  the  products  of  combustion  to  the 
chimney  along  the  under  side  of  the  boiler  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  boiler 
without  affecting  its  setting. 

"  Another  is  to  provide  a  support  for  that  end  of  the  boiler 
which  is  movable  upon  its  setting,  which  shall  automatically 
adjust  itself  to  produce  a  uniform  pressure  thereon. 

"  Another  is  to  provide  for  removing  the  solid  products  of 
combustion  from  the  tubes  without  removing  from  the  boiler 
any  part  of  the  covering  of  its  smokc-fiues  ;  and  another  is  to 
provide  a  descending  smoke-flue  on  the  front  head  of  the  boiler 
outside  of  and  between  and  below  the  fire-door  frames,  which 
flue  forms  an  extension  of  the  ash-pits  under  the  furnaces. 

"  The  invention  consists  of  two  or  more  furnaces  with  com- 
bustion chambers,  which  respectively  connect  the  front  and 
back  heads  of  the  boiler  and  open  through  both,  a  smoke  flue 
outside  the  back  head,  and  return  tubes  secured  in  both  heads 
between  and  below  the  tops  of  the  furnaces  and  combustion 
chambers. 

' '  It  further  consists  in  downward  smoke-flues  with  cleansable 
receptacles  below  their  outlets  for  the  products  of  combustion  ; 
in  a  series  of  horizontal  tubes  arranged  in  vertical  lines  and  a 
hinge-jointed  cover  secured  upon  the  front  smoke-flue,  the 
joint  in  this  cover  in  a  plane  that  will  pass  between  the  verti- 
cal lines  of  the  tubes  ;  in  a  smoke-flue,  the  top  of  which  is  the 
boiler,  from  which  the  two  sides  and  one  end  of  the  flue  are 
suspended  and  penetrate  a  sand-joint  on  the  bottom  to  a  depth 
that  will  practically  exclude  the  air  ;  and  in  two  fixed  sup- 
ports at  one  end  of  a  boiler  and  two  roller  supports  at  the 
other,  the  weight  at  the  roller  end  transmitted  to  the  roller 
supports  respectively  through  a  l)all  and  socket,  and  it  further 
consists  in  a  descending  smoke-flue  on  the  front  boiler-head, 
which  flue  is  outside  of  and  between  and  below  the  fire-door 
frames  and  forms  an  extension  of  the  ash-pits  under  the  fur* 
naces." 


FIG.  9. 
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THK  STRONG  STEAH  BOILBB. 


terior  of  the  boiler  shell  and  an  uptake  within  the  boiler  near  the 
rear  end,  into  which  the  products  of  combustion  from  the  fur- 
naces are  discharged,  and  from  which  they  are  carried  through 
tubes  above  the  furnaces  to  a  smoke  flue  at  the  front  of  tiie 
boiler  and  above  its  fire  doors  to  the  chimney.  With  this  con- 
struction the  greatest  heat  of  combustion  is  far  below  the  sur- 


A  lengthy  description  follows  this  statement  of  the  objects 
of  the  InTeotioD. 


CAR  TRDCK. 


Mr.  Albert  K.  Mansfield,  of'Salem.  O.,  is  the^invenlor  of  the 
truck  ahown  bj  figs.  10, 11  and  12,  and  described  in  patent  iio. 
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545.409,  dated  August  27,  of  which  he  has  assigned  one-half 
to  Samuel  M.  Felton,  of  Cincinnati. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  aimed  at  in  this  design  is  to  use 
ordinary  shapes  of  I  beams,  channel  t>ars  and  plates  in  its  con- 
struction, which  are  a  common  article  of  merchandise  in  the 
open  market,  and  which  can  therefore  be  obtained  at  lower  cost 
than  special  forms  could  be. 

The  side  frames  1  of  the  truck  shown  consist  of  I  beams 
with  openings  or  "  jaws"  cut  into  their  lower  sides  to  receive 
the  boxes  2  2.  These  openings  are  then  reinforced  by  angle 
bars  3  bent  into  the  form  of  an  inverted  letter  n>  and  which 
are  riveted  to  the  web  of  the  I  beam  as  shown.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  jaws  are  then  held  together  by  pedestal  braces 
4  bolte«l  to  the  lower  flanges  of  the  I  beam  1.  Fig.  11  is  a 
transverse  section  through  the  transoms  and  fig.  12  is  a  hori- 
zontal section  on  the  line  x  x. 

The  transoms  consist  of  channel  bars  10  10,  which  are  fast- 
ened to  the  side  frames  by  angles  11  11,  to  which  they  are  rivet- 
ed. These  channel  bars  are  braced  on  their  under  side  by 
diagonal  braces  13  12,  which  hold  them  in  position  and  keep  the 
truck  square.  The  bolsters  consist  of  a  pair  of  I  beams,  a 
sectional  view  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  11.  The  springs  are 
supported  by  plates  15.  which  are  bent  into  (J  shape  and  are 
riveted  to  the  channel  bars.  The  design  seems  lo  be  an  excel- 
lent one,  and  as  only  ordinary  standard  shapes  are  used  in  its 
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/  THK  MANSFIELD  CAB  TBUCK.    rt    :    ;.' 

construction,  and  as  little  or  no  special  machinery  would  be 
required  for  the  manufacture,  this  truck  should  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  cheapness  ;  and  if  the  cost  is  lessened  and  the  en- 
durance lengthened  there  it  will  have  the  liappy  collocation  of 
merits  which  all  are  striving  to  obtain.  ■,,--     -.      --■• 

ILLUMINATED  SEHAPnORE  SIGNAL. 

Mr.  Jacob  W.  Lattig,  of  West  BetliUhem,  Pa.,  has  patented 
a  form  of  illuminated  semaphore  arm,  shown  in  figs.  13  and 
14,  which  he  describes  as  follows  : 

"  Extending  along  the  longitudinal  centre  of  the  semaphore 
arm  is  a  row  of  incandescent  electric  lamps,  h.  These  lamps 
are  secured  by  Uteir  sockets  to  the  semaphore  arm,  and  are 
placed  preferably  at  intervals  apart  of  a  foot  throughout  the 
length  of  the  blade. 

"  The  lamp  terminals  on  one  side  are  connected  to  a  wire,  1, 
common  to  all.  On  the  other  side  each  lamp  terminal  has  its 
individual  wire  leading  and  connected  to  a  stationary  brush 
pertaining  to  that  lamp  terminal  alone,  there  being  as  many 


brushes  (numbered  2  to  7.  inclusive)  as  there  aie  lamps.  These 
brushes  are  arranged  as  the  stationary  contacts  of  a  commu- 
tator around  a  rapidly  rotating  contact  or  trailer,  8,  whicli 
meets  the  brushes  successively,  preferably  making  contact  with 
the  Qne  in  advance  just  before  it  quits  the  one  next  in  rear,  to 


FIG  X3 


THB  LATTIO  ILLUinNATKD   8BMAPH0RB  SIGNAL. 

prevent  arcing  at  contacts.  The  rotating  contact  is  intended 
to  revolve  continuously  when  in  action,  being  driven  for  this 
purpose  by  any  suitable  motor,  electrical  or  otherwise.  Where 
direct  currents  are  employed,  I  prefer  an  electrical  motor  to 
run  the  commutator.  W'here  alternating  currents  are  em- 
ployed, I  prefer  a  mechanically  operated  commutator,  the 
mechanical  motor  in  the  present  instance  being  clock-work 
typified  by  the  cord  and  weight  X.  The  wire  1,  by  a  flexible 
cable,  X,  is  connected  to  the  wire  9  on  the  post  leading  to  one 
pole  of  the  source  of  electrical  supply,  the  other  pole  of  which 
is  connected  to  the  revolving  commutator  contact  disk  8  by 
wire  10.  There  is  a  similar  flexible  connection,  al  a-',  etc.,  be- 
tween the  individual  lamp  terminal  wires  and  their  respective 
stationary  contact  springs  or  brushes  2,  3,  etc.  The  flexible 
connections  z  x'  ?*,  etc.,  are  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the 
free  movement  of  the  semaphore  arm  on  its  pivot.  A  switch, 
T,  is  provided  to  make  and  break  the  circuit,  as  desired.  When 
the  circuit  is  closed  at  Y  and  the  commutator  in  action,  the 
lamps  will  successively  be  brought  into  circuit,  one  during 
each  revolution  of  the  commutator  disk.  The  effect  upon  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  owing  to  the  rapid  rate  of  the  movement 
of  the  trailer  8,  will  be  a  streak  of  light  running  from  end  tu 
end  of  the  semaphore  blade  intermittently,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  position  of  the  arm,  whether  inclined  or  straight. 
The  light  may  be  white,  red,  green,  or  any  other  color  desired. 

"  The  arrangement,  while  producing  the  impression  of  a 
continuously  moving  streak  of  light,  economizes  current  mate- 
rially, as  the  quantity  of  current  consumed  will  not  exceed 
materially,  if  at  all,  that  required  to  maintain  a  single  constant 
light.  A  light  ma^  be  placed  behind  the  spectacle  glass  in 
the  casting  h,  if  desired,  and  this  light  may  be  made  to  take  its 
turn  along  with  the  rest  by  providing  suitable  commutator  con- 
nections tor  it. 

"  Under  my  improvements  the  same  line  of  lights  are  ex- 
posed to  the  train  at  all  times,  and  those  lights  are  not  continu- 
ous, but  intermittent.  Not  only  is  there  economy  in  this  last 
feature,  but  alsoa  new  effect  is  produced  in  railway  signalling. 
The  rapid  running  intermittent  streak  of  light  produced  by 
the  rapid  movement  of  the  trailer  contact  makes  a  very  much 
more  distinctive  signal  and  will  more  readily  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  engineer.  The  signal  becomes  in  effect  an  aiito- 
matic  flagman,  to  stop  or  start  a  train  by  movements  similar 
to  those  employed  by  the  flagman  with  his  lantern  or  flag  for 
the  same  purpose." 

The  patent  is  dated  September  3,  and  numbered  545,071. 
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NOTICE. 


In  our  issue  of  last  October  it  was  announced  that  there- 
after Aeron.vutics  would  be  made  "  a  supplementary  subject 
in  The  American  Engineer,"  and  "  that  under  that  heading 
it  was  intended  to  give  the  most  reliable  information  relating 
to  the  science  and  art  of  aerostation."  Since  that  time  a  sepa- 
rate department,  occupying  from  four  to  six  pages,  has  been 
devoted  to  that  subject.  Owing  to  insufficient  patronage,  this 
department  will  be  discontinued  after  this  issue  of  The  Ameri- 
can Engineer.  Hereafter  important  events,  which  indicate 
tlmt  real  progress  has  been  mado  in  the  art  or  science  of  aero- 
n.iutics,  will  be  chronicled,  but  it  will  be  published  with  other 
matter,  and  not  in  a  separate  department. 


AEROPLANE   STABILITY   DURING  FLIGHT. 


By  William  Kress,  Vienna. 


The  simplest  form  of  aeroplane  construction,  used  by  myself 
since  1879,  consisted  of  a  main  concave  carrying  surface  at 
tlie  front  and  of  a  large  flat  surface,  or  tail,  at  the  rear,  form- 
ing thus  two  horizontal  carrying  surfaces,  as  far  apart  as  prac- 
ticable, between  which  were  located  two  elastic  sail  air  screws 
or  propellers,  either  side  by  side,  or  one  behind  the  other,  and 
rotatiDg  in  opposite  directions.  Under  the  tail  or  horizontal 
rudder,  and  as  tar  to  the  rear  as  possible,  was  located  a  verti- 
cal rudder.  A  tish-bellied  car  was  suspended  t>elow,  and 
mounted  on  sled-runners  in  such  a  way  that  the  apparatus, 
when  on  the  ground,  should  present  a  small  upward  angle  of 
incidence  to  the  air,  the  main  aeroplane  being,  however,  at- 
tached horizontally,  or  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  air-screws  ; 
the  inclination  of  the  machine,  upward  or  downward,  during 
Might  being  produced  bv  changing  the  position  of  the  hori- 
/.ontal  rudder,  or  being  due  to  a  change  in  the  velocity  of  the 
whole  apparatus. 

Hence,  the  position  of  the  main  front  surface,  and  also  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  machine,  are  left  unchanged  as  much 
^is  possible,  and  are  not  moved  about  by  any  mechanical  con- 
trivance. It  is  a  mistake,  into  which  many  aviators  have 
fallen,  to  suppose  that  an  aeroplane  can  only  be  kept  in 
equilibrium  during  flight  by  a  mechanical  adjustment  of  its 
centre  of  gravity  or  of  the  centre  of  pressure  of  its  wing  sur- 
face, or  by  changing  the  angle  of  incidence  of  its  wing  sur- 
faces. Marine  navigation  would  be  quite  impossible  if  a  ship 
could  not  maintain  its  equilibrium  automatically  on  the  waves, 
but  was  dependent  for  its  safety  upon  the  skilful  manipula- 
tions of  some  mechanism  by  the  steersman. 

In  order,  however,  to  give  the  aeroplane  as  great  a  stability 
as  possible,  and  to  make  it  as  little  sensitive  as  may  he  against 
any  accidental  changes  in  the  centre  of  gravity,  I  now  sepa- 
rate my  horizontal  carrying  surface  into  two  or  more  surfaces 
of  about  equal  size. 

It  is  true  that  a  single  carrying  surface,  with  the  addition 
of  a  small  horizontal  rudder,  attached  immediately  behind 
the  main  wing  (so  that  the  centre  of  oscillation  coincides  very 
nearly  with  tlie  centre  of  pressure),  has  been  used  by  an  avia- 
tor of  high  standing,  in  an  apparatus  widely  advertised  of  late 
throughout  the  world  ;  but  this  apparatus,  at  least  in  its  pres- 
ent shape,  requires  the  skill  of  an  acrobat  for  its  manipulation, 
and  exposes  the  aviator  to  such  risks  that  it  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

1  consider  it  as  a  prime  requisite  in  any  flying  apparatus 
that  it  shall  have  at  least  two  distinct  points  of  support,  and 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  shall  l>e  between  the  two,  in  a  posi- 
tion as  fixed  and  immovable  as  possible. 

In  the  course  of  my  experiments  I  have  often  placed  a  small 
weight  in  the  car  of  my  model,  sometimes  in  the  front  and 
then  again  in  the  rear,  without  destroying  the  equilibrium  or 
producing  a  marked  oscillation  of  the  apparatus  in  flight. 
This  proves  sutticiently  that  passengers  will  be  able  to  move 
about  in  the  car  of  a  properly  designed  aeroplane  machine, 
and  to  change  places  pretty  freely  without  materially  disturb- 
ing the  balance  of  the  apparatus. 

I  have  lately  built  and  tested  in  flight  a  model  (fig.  1)  with 
three  horizontal  surfaces,  J!^,  i>",  and  V  of  the  illustration 
herewith. 

The  H(i<lition  consists  in  the  head  wing  IP,  and  although 
this  second  model  maintains  its  equilibrium  very  well,  I  have 
become  coaviuced  that  the  head  wing  B^  was  placed  too  close 


to  the  main  wing  B\  and  that  the  horizontal  rudder  (7  was 
too  small.  The  use  of  three  canring  surfaces  presents  the 
disadvantage  that  the  main  point  of  support  is  too  close  to  the 
centre  of  gravity.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  larger  the 
number  of  aeroplane  surfaces  in  an  apparatus,  at  proper  dis- 
tances, the  greater  will  be  its  stability,  and  I  have  designed  a 
further  improvement  in  which  I  have  used  four  carrying  sur- 
faces. 

In  the  case  of  several  wing  surfaces,  thus  arranged  one 
behind  the  other,  they  must  be  separated  by  at  least  the  width 
of  a  wing,  and  each  wing  must  be  slightly  lower  than  the 
wing  in  front  of  it.  They  must  all  be  attached  parallel  to  the 
propeller  axis — that  is.  at  an  angle  of  0°,  as  shown  in  fig.  2. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  apparatus  must  always 
be  well  toward  the  front,  and  when  the  machine  is  not  in 
motion,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  never  coincide  with  the 
centre  of  pressure  on  the  wing  surface.  As  the  centre  of 
pressure  is  variable,  and  tends  to  move  forward  when  the 
velocity  of  the  apparatus  increases,  the  position  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  must  be  arranged,  in  designing  the  apparatus,  for 


FIG.  3. 


an  average  speed  of  motion.  As  the  centre  of  gravity  under 
variations  of  speed  will  never  have  quite  the  same  relative 
position  to  the  centre  of  pressure,  there  will  be  produced  oscil- 
lations of  the  apparatus,  but  these  oscillations  will  be  gentle 
and  harmless,  and  can  easily  be  checked  by  the  horizontal 
rudder  C. 

In  any  case  it  is  not  advisable,  during  flight,  to  change  the 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  or  tlie  inclination  of  the  main 
wing  surfaces.  Any  desired  upward  or  downward  direction 
can  be  obtained  in  the  best  and  safest  manner  by  means  of  the 
horizontal  rudder. 

Before  attacking  the  more  important  question— viz..  //■to 
does  the  aeroplane  maintain  it*  equilibrium  in  changing  veloeitiet 
of  the  wind—i.e  ,  during  wind  gnit»f  let  us  first  consider  the 
flight  of  the  machine  in  calm  air,  or  in  a  steady  current  of 
wind. 

In  a  perfect  calm  rising  up  from  the  ground  is  most  diffl- 
cult,  and  in  such  a  case  the  ai-roplane  must  be  put  under  way 
in  a  suitable  open  field  or  on  the  water,  until  it  acquires  a 
horizontal  velocity  of  some  8  or  10  metres  per  second,  or  18  to 
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22  miles  per  hour.  Only  after  it  has  acquired  this  speed  can 
it  be  steered  upr^ard  by  means  of  the  rudder  c,  so  as  to  rise 
upon  the  air  iis  upon  an  inclined  plane. 

Let  us  now  assume  that  tlie  aeroplane  has  acquired,  through 
its  motor,  a  proper  elevation  and  a  velocity  of  15  metres  per 
second  (33  miles  an  hour),  and  tliat  the  horizontal  rudder  is 
so  ailjusted  that,  at  this  velocity,  the  apparatus  maintains  an 
exactly  horizontal  course. 

If  we  now  change  the  inclination  of  the  horizontal  rudder  C 
a  trifle,  the  aeroplane  will  at  once  leave  its  horizontal  path  and 
move  upon  a  new  course,  inclined  to  the  horizontal,  either 
upward  or  downward,  acconling  to  the  set  of  the  rudder.  If 
the  motion  be  upward,  the  speetl  will,  of  course,  be  retarded. 
If  the  course  be  downward,  there  will  be  an  acceleration  of 
velocity.  The  same  result  would  ensue,  without  change  in 
the  position  of  the  rudder,  by  a  variation  in  the  speed  of  the 
aeroplane,  or  again  by  a  simple  displacement  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  toward  the  front  or  toward  the  rear. 

In  all  tlie  three  cases  the  aeroplane  would  no  longer  move 
in  a  rectilinear  path,  but  pursue  an  undulatory  course,  alter- 
nately rising  and  falling.  For  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the 
aeroplane  is  moving  with  a  normal  velocity  of  15  metres  per 
second  (33  miles  an  hour)  in  a  straight  horizontal  path,  and 
suppose  that  by  forcing  the  motor  the  velocity  is  increased  to 
20  metres  per  second  (44  miles  an  hour),  without  in  any  way 
changing  the  position  of  the  rudder  C,  wlmt  will  then  happen  ? 
'  The  greater  velocity  not  only  produces  an  increase  in  the 
supporting  power  of  the  carrying  surfaces  and  thus  causes 
the  machine  to  rise,  but  it  also  causes  the  centre  of  air  press- 
ure on  the  wing  surfaces  to  move  toward  the  front,  and  thus 
tilts  the  aeroplane  in  an  upward  direction.  The  increased 
"  head  wind"  will  then  meet  with  a  greater  inclination  of  the 
wing  surfaces,  and  will  tend  to  cause  the  apparatus  to  "  rear 
up." 

"  Fortunately  two  important  factors  then  come  into  action, 
which  will  automatically  counteract  tdiis  dangerous  tendency. 
From  the  very  instant  at  which  the  apparatus  begins  to  assume 
an  inclined  position,  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  is  below  the 
supporting  surface,  will  move  forward  by  oscillation  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  increased  "  head  wind"  and  the  greater  vertical 
proje«tion  of  the  machine  will  retard  the  speed  of  the  forward 
motion,  thus  causing  the  centre  of  air  pressure  to  move  back- 
ward acrain.  Tliis  combined  forward  movement  of  tlie  centre 
of  ffravity,  and  backward  movement  of  the  centre  of  pressure, 
will,  of  course,  force  the  aeroplane  to  return  to  its  original 
horizontal  position.  As  soon  as  it  has  resumed  its  horizontal 
course,  if  tlie  motor  continues  working  at  its  increased  speed, 
the  velocity  of  the  machine  will  again  l>e  accelerated,  and  the 
series  of  movements  above  de8cribe<l  will  be  repeated. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  if  a  velocity  greater  than 
that  corresponding  to  the  position  of  its  rudder  c  is  imparted 
to  the  aeroplane,  it  will  move  in  an  undulatory  line,  gradually 
rising  upward. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  reverse  takes  place,  and  the  speed 
falls  oil  from  15  metres  to,  say.  10  metres  per  second,  pre 
cisely  the  same  sequence  of  motions  will  take  place,  but  in 
the  "reverse  order.  The  centre  of  pressure  will  move  back- 
ward, the  apparatus  will  tilt  downward  to  the  front,  thus 
causing  the  centre  of  gravity  to  move  toward  the  rear,  the 
velocity  will  be  accelenited,  and  the  increased  pressure  will 
then  tilt  the  aeroplane  back  into  a  horizontal  position,  thus 
bringing  about  a  series  of  oscillatory  movements,  and  a  wavy 
course  inclined  downwards. 

It  will  depend  upon  the  construction  of  the  aeroplane, 
whether  these  waves  are  short  and  steep,  or  long  and  gradual. 
If  the  carrying  surface  is  concentrated  and  is  close  to  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  the  waves  and  oscillations  will  be  steep  and 
dangerous ,  but  if  we  use  several  distinct  carrying  surfaces, 
the  wave  action  will  be  gradual  and  hardly  perceptible. 

That  an  aeroplane,  moving  in  calm  air,  actually  behaves  in 
the  manner  above  described,  is  proven  by  my  experiments 
with  models  constructed  by  myself,  which  have  been  fre- 
quently exhibited  in  public  during  many  years. 

As  my  motlels  are  neces-sarily  left  to  themselves  during 
flight,  the  rudder  c  must  be  set  at  a  definite  angle  for  each 
trial,  so  that  it  is  practicable  to  observe  exactly  in  each  experi- 
ment, from  tlie  amount  of  wavy  motion,  how  closely  the 
velocity  and  the  set  of  the  rudder  may  agree. 

During  Professor  Bollzmann's  lecture  at  the  Naturalists' 
Convention  in  Vienna,  in  September,  1894,  I  succeeded  in 
making  my  model  fly,  in  an  almost  entirely  level  path,  over 
the  heads  of  the  learned  audience,  into  a  proscenium  box 
opposite. 

If  we  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  flight  in  a  current  of 
air,  moving  with  uniform  velocity,  it  will  prove  that  the  start- 
ing, the  alightinsr.  and  the  rate  of  motion  relative  to  the  earlh, 
will  be  quite  ditlereat  from  wliat  .the  same  operations  are  in  a 


calm  ;  but  when  the  aeroplane  has  left  the  ground,  and  is  im- 
mersed in  the  air,  so  that  it  has  no  physical  connection  with 
the  earth,  then  its  stability  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  in  calm 
air.  It  will  be  under  the  influence  of  no  wind  pressure,  save 
that  of  the  "  head  wind"  produced  by  its  own  forward 
motion. 

If  we  assume  that  the  uniform  wind  current  has  a  velocitv 
of  10  metres  per  second  (32  miles  an  hour),  the  starting  of  tlic 
aeroplane  from  the  ground  will  be  very  easily  accomplished. 
It  will  not  need  any  preliminary  run.  It  will  sufllce  to  dis- 
pose the  apparatus  with  its  heacf  to  the  wind,  to  start  the  air- 
screws E,  and  to  set  the  horizontal  rudder  c  at  the  proper 
angle,  in  order  to  rise  directly  upward.  If  the  aeroplane- 
have  a  velocity  of  its  own  of  10  metres  per  second,  against  a 
wind  of  the  same  velocity,  it  will  not  possess  any  horizontal 
motion  relatively  to  the  earth,  but  will  rise  vertically  upward. 
If  the  aeroplane  be  then  propelled  by  its  motor  at  its  normal 
velocity  of  15  metres  per  second,  against  a  wind  blowing  10 
metres  per  second,  it  would  move  at  a  speed  of  5  metres  per 
second  relatively  to  the  earth.  If  moving  with  the  wind,  its 
speed  relative  to  the  soil  would  be  10  -|-  15  =  25  metres  per 
second.  If,  again,  the  air-ship  have  a  lateral  motion,  say  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  tlie  resulting  move- 
ment would  be  deduced  by  the  parallelogram  of  forces. 

In  all  these  cases  the  "  head  wind"  acting  against  the  aero- 
plane will  always  be  simply  one  of  15  metres  per  second. 

If.  therefore,  the  aeroplane  moves  in  a  wind  current  blowing 
uniformly,  it  will  bo  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  if 
it  were  sailing  in  calm  air.  The  stream  of  air  acts  as  that 
which  we  think  of  as  "  wind,"  only  in  relation  to  the  earlh 
or  to  a  body  anchored  to  the  earth,  but  not  so  for  a  body  im- 
mersed in  the  air,  resting  on  and  carried  by  it.  A  stream  of 
air  of  this  kind  has  no  influence  on  a  flying  body,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  influences  its  movement  relatively  to  the  earth. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  we  do  not  meet  with 
uniform  currents  of  air  close  to  the  earth,  and  that  in  every 
case  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  in  many  cases  the  direction 
also,  changes  at  every  instant.  This  may  be  tested  in  strong 
winds  both  by  touch  and  sound,  and  Professor  Langley  has 
further  demonstrated  the  fact  with  his  measuring  apparatus. 
Our  air-ships  roust  therefore  deal  with  varying  air  gusts  and 
waves,  which  render  the  situation  a  ditTerent  one  as  regards 
the  functions  of  a  flying  machine  and  its  construction. 

These  variations  in  the  velocity  of  the  wind  have,  or  rather 
may  have,  a  very  great  influence  on  flying  machines. 

If  properly  utilized,  they  actually  offer  a  source  of  power 
which  enables  soaring  birds  to  fly  through  sitace  without  wing 
beat,  and  almost  without  any  expenditure  of  work. 

The  variations  in  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  prove  to  be  tlie  source  of  great  (langers  to  our 
future  air-ships,  as  they  may  make  more  difllcult  the  main- 
tenance of  the  equilibrium,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
requirements  in  aerial  navigation. 

I  will  now  endeavor  to  prove  that  my  aeroplane  will  auto- 
matically maintain  its  equilibrium,  without  any  moving 
mechanical  contrivance,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  wind 
gusts. 

Let  us  again  assume  a  normal  speed  of  15  metres  per  second 
for  the  aeroplane,  and  let  us  assign  an  average  velocity  of 
10  metres  per  second  to  the  wind,  which,  however,  constantly 
is  to  vary  between  15  and  5  metres  per  second  ;  rising  to  15 
metres  and  instantly  dropping  to  5  metres  per  second,  and 
so  on. 

If  we  now  suppose  the  machine  to  move  against  the  wind, 
lust  when  the  latter  is  beginning  to  increase  its  velocity,  the 
increasing  "  head  wind"  will  place  the  aeroplane  under  ex- 
actly the  same  conditions  as  those  above  described  for  a  calm, 
or  when  the  speed  of  the  ship  itself  was  increased  without 
changing  the  velocity  of  the  wind.  In  both  cases  the  "  head 
wind"  will  increase.  In  the  former  case  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  head  resistance  in  consequence  of  Ihe  greater  speed  of 
the  air-ship  ;  in  the  present  case  this  results  from  the  greater 
speed  of  the  wind.  The  centre  of  pressure  will  again,  as  in 
the  former  example,  move  forward,  and  the  machine  will  be 
tilted  upward  and  move  in  an  upward  direction.  At  the 
same  time  the  forces  tending  to  counteract  this  motion  come 
into  play  ;  the  centre  of  gravity  moves  toward  the  front  as  a 
result  of  the  upward  motion  and  increased  head  resibtance,  a 
retardation  of  the  velocity  and  a  retrogression  of  the  centre  of 
pressure  takes  place,  etc.;  in  short,  the  appaiatus  will  be 
forced  back  into  its  original  position,  exactly  as  is  the  case 
for  motion  in  a  calm.  The  path  will  again  be  a  wavy  line 
upward. 

There  is  this  difference,  however,  that  while  in  a  calm  the 
motor  was  obliged  to  do  an  extra  amount  of  work  in  order  to 
raise  the  machine  higher,  in  this  last  case  the  air-ship  is  lifted 
up  without  any  e^itra  work  being  dooe  by  the  motor.    The 
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result  comes  from  an  external  cause,  from  the  difference  in 
wind  velocity,  or  from  the  "  internal  work  of  the  wind,"  as 
Professor  Langley  calls  it. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  machine,  when  it  has  been  lifted 
lip,  has  lost  5  metres  per  second  of  its  velocity  with  reference 
ti>  tlie  earth,  but  not  with  reference  to  the  surrounding  air  ; 
for  the  amount  of  velocity  lost  by  the  apparatus  by  the  upward 
liiijht  is  exactly  made  up  by  the  accelerating  effect  of  the 
wind,  so  that  the  machine  reaches  the  higher  level  with  its 
original  velocity  of  15  metres  per  second  as  regards  the  air 
>;irrounding  it.  Seen  from  the  earth,  however,  the  air  ship 
would  appear  to  be  stationary. 

Let  the  wind  then  slaclien  and  drop  down  to  a  speed  of 
10  metres,  or  even  to  5  metres  per  second.  The  effect  of  this 
(licrease  in  the  "  head  wind"  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  if, 
ill  ii  calm,  the  motor  were  to  move  more  slowly,  and  we  should 
tlien  have  the  same  succession  of  phenomena  as  were  described 
in  the  case  of  varied  motion  in  a  calm.  The  apparatus  would 
drop,  and  move  downward  with  an  accelerated  motion  ;  the 
well-known  counteracting  forces  would  come  into  play  and 
bring  the  machine  back  to  its  normal  position,  so  that  its 
course  would  be  downward  in  an  inclined  undulating  path. 
*"  When  the  air-ship  has  come  hack  to  its  original  level  and 
tlie  wind  to  its  original  velocity  of  10  metres  per  second,  then 
tlie  apparatus  will  have,  with  reference  to  the  earth,  a  velocity 
of  ti  -\-f  —  V,  if  we  term  t,  its  own  speed, /tiie  acceleration 
due  to  the  downward  movement,  and  v  the  speed  of  the  wind  ; 
tlipn  if  /  =  5  metres,  the  aeroplane  at  this  instant  has  a  veloc- 
ity of  15  -f-  5  —  10  =  10  metres  per  second  with  reference  to 
tlie  earth.  Of  course  this  acceleration  is  lost  as  soon  as  the 
a|>paratus  has  resumed  its  original  horizontal  position. 
*  Let  us  now  consider  the  other  ca.se,  and  investigate  what 
will  happen  if  the  air-ship  is  Qying  in  the  same  direction  as 
tlie  wind.  Let  us  assume  again  that  the  aeroplane  is  moving 
with  its  own  normal  velocity  of  15  metres  per  second  and  in 
the  same  direction  as  a  wind  of  15  metres.  The  combined 
velocity  with  reference  to  the  earth  will  be  15  -J-  16  =  30 
metres  per  second  in  the  wind's  direction. 
"  Suppose,  further,  that  the  wind  suddenly  drops  to  a  speed 
of  10  metres  per  second,  then  the  effect  on  the  machine  will 
be  the  same  as  that  above  described  with  a  wind  increased  in 
veliH'ity,  or  the  same  as  when,  in  a  cairn,  the  motor  was  urged 
so  that  the  speed  of  tlie  machine  incretvsed.  In  this  case  the 
"  head  wind"  will  increase,  the  machine  will  take  an  upward 
course,  and  its  speed  will  then  be  retarded.  The  sequence  of 
motions  will  l)c  the  same  as  already  described,  and  the  air-ship 
will  move  upward  on  a  series  of  undulations  without  any  in- 
creased expenditure  of  motive  power.  The  difference  in  wind 
velocity  is  again  the  source  of  energy,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
the  diminution  of  tlie  wind's  speed  wliich  acts  as  a  source  of 
power.  When  the  apparatus  reaches  the  higher  level,  it  has 
a  velocity  relatively  to  the  earth  of  «,  -}-  (p  —  w),  in  which  w 
is  the  retardation  due  to  the  upward  movement  If  w  = 
5  metres  per  second,  then  the  velocity  of  the  machine  at  this 
instant  is  15  -|-  (10  —  5)  =  20  metres,  so  that  the  greater  ele- 
vution  has  only  been  attained  by  using  up  the  velocity  of  the 
apparatus. 

"  As  soon  as  the  aeroplane,  after  rising,  has  resumed  its  hori- 
'/.ontnl  position,  the  retardation  ceases,  and  the  apparatus  re- 
sumes its  normal  velocity  of  15  metres  per  second,  without 
losing  the  elevation  acquired  ;  moving  with  reference  to  the 
earth  with  a  velocity  of  15  -i-  10  =  25  metres  per  second. 

Let  the  wind  again  begin  to  increase  in  velocity,  rising 
from  10  metres  to  15  metres  per  second,  and  its  influence  on 
the  apparatus  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  though  the  speed  of 
the  motor  was  decreased  in  a  calm.  The  "  head  wind"  will 
be  less,  and  the  machine  will  move  downward  on  an  inclined 
wavy  path. 

When  the  air-ship  has  come  back  to  its  lower  level,  and  the 
wind's  velocity  has  risen  to  15  metres,  the  former  will  have  a 
velocity,  relatively  to  the  earth,  of  (r,  +  f) -\-  v  =  (15  +  5)  -f- 
5  =  3.5  metres  per  second,  if/ be  termed  the  acceleration  and 
equal  to  5  metres  per  second. 

We  see  clearly,  in  this  case,  that  the  apparatus  has  gained 
5  metres  jier  second  in  velocity,  without  any  expenditure  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  motor. 

Z  While  in  the  explanations  just  given  I  merely  intended  to 
prove  that  wind  gusts  can  only  affect  the  stability  of  an  aero- 
plane machine  by  causing  it  to  perform  certain  undulatory 
m  )tions,  which,  when  the  apparatus  is  properly  designed, 
will  lie  quite  tlat  and  gentle,  and  will  not  endanger  it  so  long 
a<  it  does  not  touch  the  earth,  yet  I  could  not  help  touching 
briefly  upon  the  natural  source  of  energy  which  is  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  soaring  bird,  in  the  constantly  varying  velocities 
of  the  wind. 

Z  It  now  remains  for  me  to  consider  the  lateral  wind  gusts 
and  their  influeoce  on  the  stability  of  the  aeroplane. 


Let  us  assume  a  uniform  current  of  wind  blowing  from 
a  to  b,  with  a  velocity  of  10  metres  per  second,  while 
the  aeroplane  Is  steered  with  a  velocity  of  15  metres  per  sec- 
ond in  the  direction  a  a'— that  is,  at  an  angle  of  90*  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind.     In  this  case  the  air-sliip,  as  seen  from 

fi 

the  earth,  will  move  from  a  to  J'  with  a  velocity  of If, 

COS.  a 
however,  it  is  desired  to  have  the  machine  reach  the  point  a', 
then  it  must  be  steered  in  the  direction  a  d'.    It  will  then, 
as  seen  from  the  earth,  move  from  a  to  a'  with  a  velocity  of 
«)  cot.  a. 

In  case  the  velocity  is  15  metres  per  second,  the  aeroplane 
will  have  to  be  steered  toward  «'.  It  would  then  again  travel, 
relatively  to  the  earth,  from  a  to  a' ,  but  with  a  speed  of  r,  cog. 

(«  +  A). 

In  all  these  cases  the  aeroplane  does  not  feel  any  lateral 
wind,  it  is  flying  in  a  calm,  with  merely  a  "  head  wind"  of  15 
metres  per  second,  due  to  its  own  velocity. 

Suppose,  however,  that  the  lateral  wind  current  is  not  uni- 
form, but  has  a  velocity  varying  at  every  instant.  Take,  for 
instance,  its  mean  velocity  at  10  metres  per  second,  rising  at 
one  instant  of  time  to  15  metres  and  again  dropping  to  5 
metres,  and  so  on.  In  such  a  case  the  air-ship  feels  only  a 
part  of  this  change  of  velocity  in  the  lateral  current,  and  only 
for  a  very  short  space  of  time,  until  the  apparatus  has  assumed 
its  new  direction. 

In  case  the  wind,  while  the  air-ship  is  steered  from  a  to  <f , 
suddenly  rises  from  10  metres  to  15  metres  per  second,  the 
machine  will  be  struck  by  a  "side  wind"  of  5  metres  per 
second,  coming  from  the  right  hand  side.  This  current  from 
the  right  will  strike  the  vertical  rudder  D  (flg.  2),  which  is 
attached  on  a  long  lever,  far  to  the  rear  from  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  this  will  automatically  direct  the  air-ship  in  the 
direction  a  e' .  In  case  now  the  velocity  of  the  wind  suddenly 
drops  to  10  metres  per  second,  the  aeroplane  will  again  be 
struck  by  a  side  wind  of  5  metres  per  second,  but  this  time 
from  the  left-hand  side,  and  the  vertical  rudder  D  will  at 
once  bring  it  bjick  to  the  course  a  d'. 

In  such  cases  the  air-ship  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to 
strong  side  gusts.  It  seems,  liowever,  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  the  wind  sliall  ever  increase  suddenly  from  10  metres 
to  15  metres  per  second.  It  will  rise  slowly  and  die  away 
slowly,  so  that  the  vertical  rudder  />  will  begin  to  act  at  the 
very  instant  that  the  wind  velocity  changes,  and  will  give  the 
machine  the  proper  direction.  The  aeroplane  will  therefore 
never  be  exposed  to  the  full  flifference  of  velocity,  but  will 
only  be  subjected  to  gradual  changes,  which  will  merely 
force  it  to  pursue  a  gently  undulating  line,  such  as  o  cf. 

The  aviator  will  use  the  horizontal  rudder  <•  and  the  vertical 
rudder  Din  order  to  give  his  air-ship  the  desired  direction  and 
elevation  during  flight,  as  well  as  when  starting  and  landing, 
but  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  must  take  place  automati- 
cally without  any  special  mechanism,  and  must  not  be  depen- 
dent solely  upon  the  skill  of  the  aeronaut. 

In  order  to  make  a  landing,  when  flying  in  windy  weather, 
the  machine  must  be  steered  dead  against  the  wind  before 
touching  the  ground.  It  should  be  given  a  velocity,  as  nearly 
as  may  be  possible,  equal  to  the  speed  of  the  wind,  so  that  it 
will  be  at  rest  relatively  to  the  earth,  and  will  drop  gently 
downward,  until  it  rests  on  the  ground. 

When  making  a  landing  in  a  dead  calm,  it  is  necessary  to 
steer  so  as  to  give  the  machine  a  quick  and  strong  upward 
glance,  so  as  to  check  the  velocity  as  much  as  possible,  before 
dropping  to  the  ground  after  bringing  the  apparatus  back 
upon  a  level  keel. 

When  resting  on  the  earth  the  aeroplane  is  liable  to  be 
upset  by  every  wind  gust,  unless  it  be  so  mounted  as  to  turn 
automatically  upon  a  pivot,  like  a  weather  vane,  and  thua 
adjust  itself  directly  in  the  line  of  the  wind.  When  it  has 
risen  into  the  air,  and  is  immersed  in  this  elastic  medium, 
and  has  acquired  a  deflnite  velocity  of  its  own,  then  the  wind 
gusts  can  no  longer  harm  it.  The3'  can  only  force  it  to  follow 
long  and  gentle  undulatory  paths,  either  horizontal,  vertical, 
or  a  combmation  of  the  two. 

For  a  body  immersed  in  air,  the  difference  between  a  calm 
and  a  current  is,  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  is 
concerned,  by  no  means  so  great  as  is  commonly  but  erro- 
neously assumed.  A  ship  in  the  stormy  sea,  dipping  its  keel 
into  the  inelastic  water,  while  its  great  sails  are  buffeted  by  the 
wind  waves,  is  much  harder  to  keep  in  a  state  of  equililirium 
than  an  aeroplane  entirely  surrounded  by  an  elastic  medium. 

I  regret  that,  hitherto,  it  has  been  impossible  for  me,  from 
pecuniary  reasons,  to  construct  a  f  ull-sixed  aeroplane  machine, 
in  order  to  prove  practically  that  it  can  be  kept  in  a  condition 
of  stable  equilibrium,  as  easily  as  I  have  demonstrated  can  be 
done  by  my  small-scale  models. 
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A  SIMPLE  AEROPLANE. 


To  tfie  Editor  of  Akrokwtjcs:  •  •  '     '''-    --"■  •■ 

Mr.  Albert  A.  Merrill,  of  Boston,  recently  made  eome  inter- 
esting experiments  not  far  from  the  lUiie  Hill  Olwervatory, 
near  Boston,  on  August  24.  The  experiments  were  conducted 
in  a  lield  b<;Ionging  to  Mr.  llenienway,  which  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  observatory.  The  apparatus  was  a  two-winged  aero- 
plane, having  a  total  spread  from  wing  tip  to  wing  tip  of  22 
ft.,  and  a  width  of  7  ft  The  wings  consisted  of  two  rectan- 
gular bamboo  frames  of  canvas  connected  by  a  continuous 
pole.  Thus  the  wings  were  not  hinged  at  the  point  in  the 
centre  where  there  was  an  opening  for  the  body  of  the  experi 
menter.  The  guiding  movement  was  made  by  slanting  up- 
ward the  whole  apparatus  at  an  angle,  so  that  when  one  wing 
extended  upward  the  other  extended  downward,  thus  re- 
sulling  in  a  circular  (light.  Mr.  Merrill  told  me  that  his 
apparatus  weighed  only  21  lbs.,  hut  he  said  Herring's  aero- 
plane weighed  only  19  lbs.  Mr.  Merrill's  apparatus  cost 
ouly  $15,  and  his  system  of  using  canvas  covers  for  the  frames 
seems  admirable.  By  running  with  the  outspread  wings 
against  the  wind,  Mr.  Merrill  was  supported  clear  of  the 
ground  for  a  distance  of  15  ft.  down  the  incline  of  a  steep 
bill.  Mr.  H.  F.  Clayton,  of  Blue  Hill  Observatory,  made 
two  flights  or  jumps  of  about  the  same  length  ;  and  in  one  in- 
stance, the  aeroplanes,  owing  to  a  puff  of  wind,  raised  Mr. 
Clayton  4  ft.  or  5  ft.  alK)ve  the  ground,  when  the  long  rod 
connecting  the  wings  broke,  and  Mr.  Clayton  dropped  to  the 
ground  with  the  disjointed  aeroplanes  on  top  of  him  ;  but  he 
happily  wsis  not  injured.  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  that,  had 
the  wings  not  broken,  Mr.  Clayton  might  have  been  lifted  a 
considerable  distance  by  the  opposing  wind,  which  was  some- 
what gusty.  The  experiment  clearly  demonstrated  the  sup- 
porting power  of  the  air.  Among  others  present  at  the  ex- 
periment besides  the  writer  were  A.  Lawrence  Hotch,  Director 
of  the  Blue  Hill  Otwervatory.  Charles  S.  liackemann,  and 
J.  T.  Burr,  Jr.,  of  Milton.  Mass. 
Bavonnb,  N.  J.  .  William  A.  Eddy. 


NOTES. 


Clearing  Snow  from  Balloons.— In  a  lecture  before  the 
annual  Conjrress  of  French  Scientitic  Societies,  delivered  on 
April  18,  1895,  by  Mr.  C.  Jobert,  the  veteran  mechanical  en- 
gineer and  aeronaut,  he  discussed  the  difficulties  likely  to  be 
encountered  by  snow  falling  upon  a  balloon  in  Arctic  explora- 
tions, and  proposed  a  device  to  remedy  them. 

This  consisted  of  a  curved  rib  or  semicircle  of  wood,  pivoted  at 
its  centre  upon  the  upper  pole  of  the  balloon,  and  supported 
at  its  lower  ends  by  beams  extending  to  a  turntable  placed 
around  the  gathering  circle  of  suspension.  This  rotating  rib 
is  to  be  armed  with  brushes,  coming  into  contact  with  the 
upper  hemisphere  of  the  balloon,  and  sweeping  off  the  snow 
as  it  falls.  The  upper  hemisphere  is,  moreover,  to  be  pro- 
tected against  hail  by  an  outer  skin  underlaid  with  cotton  bat- 
ting, resting  upon  the  main  skin,  so  as  to  prevent  the  balloon 
from  being  pierced  or  rent  by  hailstones. 

The  car  is  to  be  of  metal,  boat  shaped,  and  to  contain  a 
motor  which  may  either  rotate  the  curved  rib  or  actuate  pro- 
pelling screws  to  rise  or  descend,  or  even  to  drive  the  boat 
forward  should  it  fall  into  the  water.  A  supply  of  compressed 
hydrogen,  to  till  pilot  balloons  and  to  re|>air  losses,  is  to  be 
caniect  in  a  cylinder  placed  under  the  seats,  and  a  water  drag 
is  provided  in  the  shape  of  a  bucket,  which  may  be  controlled 
from  the  car,  so  as  to  till  or  empty  at  pleasure. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  balloon  skin  may  be  made  imperme- 
able by  galvanic  deposition  of  copper,  nickel  or  aluminum  up- 
on a  properly  prepared  cloth,  or  by  interposition  of  metallic 
foil  l)etweeu  two  layers  of  the  tissue.  A  sort  of  lightning-rod 
would  then  be  placetl  on  the  top  of  the  balloon,  with  a  con- 
ducting wire  to  disperse  possible  discharges  of  electricity  be- 
low the  car. 

The  scheme  is  ingenious,  and,  although  somewhat  compli- 
cated, might  be  w^orth  testing  experimentally  in  a  snowstorm. 

Swedish  Norwegian  Union   Flag  to  Fly  at  the  North 

Pole.— Mr.  E.  Sallstrom,  living  in  the  Argentine  Itepublic,  in 
sending  a  draft  for  a  sum  of  money*  to  Mr.  Andree,  the  aero- 
naut who  proposes  to  go  to  the  North  Pole  in  a  balloon,  says  : 
"  No  matter  how  nicely  the  economical  part  of  your  gallant 
scheme  may  be  cared  for,  there  will  always  l)e  some  article  of 
more  or  less  importance  which  you  will  have  to  s[)are  and 
which  might  be  purchased  for  the  money  incI;>8eU— for  in- 
stance, a  union  ting,  if  nothing  else." 

•  The  draft  wa»  for  about  Jl.ouy.  .■•..•" 


We  learn  that  all  the  money  required  for  Mr.  Andree's  ex- 
pedition has  been  obtained,  and  that  in  all  probability  he  will 
make  the  attempt  next  June. 

Long-Distance  Signaling  at  Sea. — During  the  recent 
British  naval  manoeuvres  tests  were  made  of  two  new  systems 
of  transmitting  long-distance  signals  by  night  and  day  between 
ships  at  sea.  The  instruments  used  in  connection  with  tin.' 
experiments  are  the  separate  inventions  of  two  naval  officers, 
and  in  both  cases  it  is  understood  the  results  obtained  wen' 
highly  satisfactory,  showing  a  decided  advance  in  a  matter  of 
paramount  importance  in  carrying  out  steam  tactics  and  other 
evolutions  incidental  to  modern  warfare  afloat.  It  is  alsn 
stated  that  the  mast-head  semaphore  devised  by  Rear  Admiral 
A.  K.  Wilson,  V.C,  has  proved  exceedingly  useful  for  rapid 
and  trustworthy  communication  with  vessels  within  a  radiu-; 
of  10  miles,  l)eyond  which  distance  the  movements  of  the  arm$ 
could  not  be  clearly  made  out.  The  collapsible  drum,  in- 
vented by  Rear  Admiral  C.  G.  Fane,  Admiral  Superintendent 
of  Portsmouth  Dockyard,  could  not  be  manipulated  quite  so 
quickly  as  the  semaphore,  but  will  probably  find  more  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  experts,  inasmuch  as  signals  made  with  it  oti 
board  the  Blenfieim  were  accurately  and  easily  read  on  board 
the  flagship  Royal  Sovereign,  16  miles  away. 

Compound  vs.  Simple  Locomotives  in  Argentina.— A 
correspondent  from  Buenos  Ayres  writes  that  the  Rosarid 
Railway  has  just  received  from  England  two  large  eight- 
wheeled  engines  for  their  day  express  between  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Rosario.  "Noticing,"  he  says,  "that  they  were  not 
compounds,  whereas  all  the  recent  engines  for  local  service 
have  been  of  the  compound  class  (two-cylinder),  I  asked  an 
official  why  this  change,  and  he  confirmed  the  opinion  that 
I  had  formed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  engines  being  '  simples.' 
and  that  was  that  the  compounds  when  tried  on  the  through 
expresses  had  shown  but  little  economy,  while  on  the  local 
trains  they  had  proved  much  more  economical. 

"  It  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  economy  of  the  com- 
pounds on  local  traffic  is  probably  obtained  to  a  great  extent, 
when  the  engines  are  starting  and  working  at  nearly  full 
stroke,  it  being  possible  to  work  them  with  direct  steam  in 
the  receiver  after  they  have  made  a  half  stroke. 

"  The  compounds  referred  to  for  local  traffic  have  6-ft. 
wheels,  and  therefore  lag  considerably  in  starting,  and  are 
worked  with  a  long  periwi  of  admission  for  some  time.  The 
new  engines  have  18  X  24  in.  cylinders,  6  ft.  6  in.  driving- 
wheels,  Belpaire  fireboxes,  and  straight  trailers  of  a  larger 
diameter  than  any  other  passenger  engine  boilers  that  I  have 
seen  in  this  country. 

"  WtLLlAM  V.  BURT."ii 

Mortality  of  Telegraph  Operators.— Evidence  was  re- 
cently given  before  a  committee  of  inquiry,  which  the  British 
MfAlicul  Journal  accepts  with  a  very  slight  reservation,  to  the 
effect  that  half  the  telegraphists  who  die  between  15  and  55 
years  are  victims  to  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  while 
the  general  public  at  the  same  ages  suffers  only  in  the  pro- 
portion of  24  per  cent.  No  explanation  of  this  fact,  if  it  be  a 
fact,  is  suggested.  May  it  not  be  that  the  cause  is  due  to 
operators  inhaling  the  fumes  from  batteries  which  are  in 
close  proximity  to  the  places  where  they  work  ? 

Clocks  on  Locomotives.— The  Paris  Lyons- Mediterranean 
Railway  Company  has  recently  fixed  clocks  on  the  outside  of 
its  locomotives,  on  the  side  toward  the  station  platforms,  in 
order  that  passengers  can  observe  the  time  and  that  the  station 
officials  can  more  conveniently  note  the  exact  time  of  arrival 
and  departure.  In  spite  of  the  great  vibration,  the  clocks  are 
said  to  show  no  variation. 

Compound  Locomotives  in  Germany.- As  tending  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  compound  locomotives  are  being  intro- 
duced in  Germany,  it  is  reported  that  toward  the  end  of  last 
year  the  Directors  of  the  Prussian  State  Railways  decide<l, 
after  exhaustive  trials,  to  use  compound  locomotives  for  all 
through  freight  and  express  services,  but  not  for  t-uburban 
services  or  for  trains  requiring  to  make  any  stoppages.  In 
order  to  carry  this  decision  into  effect,  orders  have  been  given 
for  the  construction  of  167  compound  locomotives  to  be  sup- 
plied during  the  current  year. 

BALLOON   MANUFACTURE. 

Balloons  of  every  description.  Silk,  Cold  Beaters'  Skin,  etc. 
Military  Balloons,  Captive  Balloons  for  Exhibitions,  Captive  Ad- 
vertisinf  Balloons,  etc. 

Inventions  w^orked  out  from  plans  on  large  scale  or  model.  Gro- 
tesque Figure,  Animal  and  Toy  Balloons  in  Gold  Beaters'  Skin. 

Scientific  ascents  conducted.     Price  lists  on  application.         - ,  '_ 

AUGUSTE  E.  GAUDRON,  Aeronaut  and  Balloon  Manufacturer, 

7  Victor  Road,  London,  N.,  Englarid. 
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i       .;,;/.      EDITORIAL  NOTES.      ■: 


A.  NOTABLE  marine  event  of  the  past  month  is  the  trial  trip 
of  the  St.  Paul,  of  the  American  Line,  and  the  securing  of  the 
mail  contract  from  the  United  States  Government.  This  com- 
pletes the  fulfilment  of  the  agreement  between  the  company 
and  the  Government  for  the  construction  of  two  fast  vessels 
that  are  to  form  an  auxiliary  navy  that  will  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Gk)vemment  in  case  of  necessity,  and  which  cost  nothing 
to  build  and  maintain  beyond  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum 
for  services  rendered  in  carrying  the  mails.  The  whole  fleet 
of  the  American  Line  engaged  in  the  weekly  service  between 
New  York  and  Southampton  is  now  sailing  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag — a  state  of  affairs  that  has  practically  existed  since 
the  St.  Louit  went  into  commission,  though  the  extra  steamer 
was  still  sailing  under  the  union  jack.  Now,  however,  the 
four  great  liners,  the  New  York,  Paris,  St.  Louit  and  St.  Paul, 
are  of  American  register. 


Since  our  last  issue  another  battleship  destined  for  the 
United  States  Navy  has  had  an  official  trial,  and  has,  as  usual, 
been  found  to  exceed  the  requirements  of  the  contract,  and  to 
have  earned  a  handsome  bonus  for  her  builders.  This  is  no 
more  than  was  expected,  and  is  a  matter  to  which  we  have  be- 
come 80  accustomed  during  the  past  few  years  as  to  attract  no 
particular  attention  and  to  excite  no  comment  except  on  the  part 
of  thoee  who  are  opposed  to  the  ftayment  of  any  bonus  what- 
ever. What  has  attracted  attention,  however,  is  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Indiana  in  a  seaway.  It  was  prophesied,  when 
the  designs  were  first  made  public,  that  the  roll  at  sea  would 
be  so  great  as  to  be  almost  intolerable — a  prophecy  that  has 
utterly  failed  of  realization,  for,  if  the  reports  of  the  run  from 
the  Delaware  capes  to  Cape  Ann  are  in  the  least  reliable,  there 
was  practically  no  roll  at  all,  and  the  Indiana  is  the  steadiest 


battleship  afloat— a  fact  that  must  cause  great  satisfaction  to 
the  designers  and  builders,  especially  in  view  of  the  great 
trouble  that  has  been  experienced  with  some  of  the  vessels  in 
the  French  and  Enirlish  navies. 


It  is  difficult  to  foretell  the  ultimate  goal  that  the  present 
tendency  toward  the  construction  of  large  cars  will  finally 
reach.  That  the  "  large-car"  problem  is  one  attracting  wide 
attention  is  evidenced  by  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  railroad 
associations.  The  railroads  are  naturally  anxious  to  cut  down 
dead  weight  and  increase  the  paying  load,  the  shippers  are  de- 
sirous of  putting  as  much  in  a  car  as  possible  in  order  to  lower 
rates  to  a  minimum,  and  the  mechanical  departments  are 
equally  eager  to  go  the  other  road  one  better  by  building  a 
car  of  a  few  tons  greater  capacity.  It  does  not  take  a  very  old 
man  to  remember  when  the  10-ton  car  was  the  standard,  and 
the  dead  weight  and  paying  load,  when  the  car  was  full,  were 
about  the  same.  Now  the  ratio  of  paying  to  dead  load  is 
something  more  than  two  to  one,  with  every  one  on  the  qui  vice 
to  raise  it  still  higher.  Cars  of  70,000  lbs.  capacity  are  in 
active  service,  and  while  there  is  no  mechanical  impossibility 
of  raising  the  capacity  to  almost  any  limit,  there  evidently  is  a 
commercial  limit  beyond  which  it  will  be  definitely  known 
that  large  cars  of  heavy  carrying  capacity  will  not  pay  when 
the  average  available  load  is  taken  into  consideration.  The 
question  is.  Where  is  that  limit  ? 


THE  NEED  OF  A  GOOD  ENGINEERING  LIBRARY. 


There  was  recently  held  in  Brussels  a  Bibliographical  Con- 
ference, the  purpose  of  which  was  : 

First,  the  foundation  of  an  International  Institute  of  Bibli- 
ography, having  for  its  object  the  study  of  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  science  of  book  knowledge. 

Second,  the  adoption  of  a  universal  and  international  bf  >lk>- 
graphical  classification. 

The  accelerating  rate  of  increase  of  literature  of  all  kSnda 
has  made  it  apparent  that  some  comprehensive  system  of 
classification  is  as  essential  to  the  usefulness  of  our  rapidly 
growing  stores  of  books  as  the  books  are  themselves.  To  col- 
lect together  in  one  building  some  hundreds  of  thousands  or 
millions  of  books,  without  some  guide  to  what  they  contain,  is, 
as  some  one  has  said  in  commenting  on  the  meeting  referred 
to,  "  somewhat  like  placing  the  reader  in  the  centre  of  a  dense 
forest,  and  leaving  him  to  find  his  way  out  as  best  he  can." 

This  is  true  of  general  and  also  of  technical  literature,  and 
particularly  of  that  which  relates  to  engineering.  But  in  this 
department  not  only  is  there  no  classification  and  no  guide  or 
index,  but  the  books  themselves  are  not  even  collected  together 
in  any  one  place.  There  is  nowhere  in  this  great  country 
where  anything  approximating  to  a  complete  collection  of  en- 
gineering books  can  be  found.  The  library  of  the  Patent 
Offlce,  in  Washington,  is  perhaps  the  best,  and  some  effort 
has  been  made  there  to  have  it  indexed  ;  but  owing  to  the  lu- 
speakable  imbecility  of  Congress,  no  sufficient  appropriation 
can  be  obtained  from  the  accumulated  fund  which  inventors 
have  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Patent  Office,  for  the  prose- 
cution of  this  important  work.  One  of  the  most  useful  libra- 
ries of  this  kind  is  the  one  established  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  at  Altoona.  Through  the  indefatigable 
efforts  of  Dr.  Dudley  this  has  had  a  steady  growth,  and  the 
books  have  been  collected  with  admirable  good  judgment  and 
are  available,  we  believe,  to  all  reputable  persons  who  choose 
to  make  use  of  them.  The  books  are,  however,  stored  in  a 
combustible  hotel  building,  and  it  is  said  that  not  even  death 
and  taxes  are  more  certain  than  that  a  library  thus  housed 
will  ultimately  burn  up.  The  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers and  the  Mechanical  Engineers  each  have  the  nucleus 
of  a  library,  but  the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted  is  not  suffi- 
ciently fertile  to  produce  a  rapid  growth.^  ;  „  •. 
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Some  years  ago  the  subject  was  brought  before  these  socie- 
ties and  those  of  the  Mining  and  Electrical  engineers,  and  com- 
mittees of  conference  from  each  were  appointed  to  consider 
ways  and  means  of  establisliing  a  joint  engineering  library  for 
the  use  of  all  four  associations.  Severul  meetings  and  confer- 
ences were  held,  at  which  the  inability  of  civil  engineers  for 
co-operation  with  others  was  revealed,  and  although  a  good 
deal  of  talk  was  indulged  in,  and  various  members  of  the  com- 
mittees set  forth,  with  much  fervor,  the  importance  of  having 
a  good  engineering  library  and  the  value  which  it  would  be 
to  the  "  profession,"  no  workable  plan  was  ever  presented  for 
its  formation,  and  the  movement  finally  died  of  inanition.  At 
various  times  different  persons  have  brought  forward  schemes 
for  the  construction  of  a  building,  in  which  the  various  socie- 
ties were  to  l»e  housed,  each  with  rooms  of  its  own,  but  with 
a  common  meeting  hall  and  library.  There  were  to  be  stores 
lielow  and  offices  for  engineers  above,  and,  we  believe,  bachelor 
apartments  entered  into  some  of  the  schemes,  but  it  has  never 
appeared  that  any  considerable  amounts  of  money  were  sub- 
scribed, nor  did  it  appear  clearly  in  whose  hands  the  title  of 
the  property  should  be  vested,  nor  who  should  be  responsible 
for  its  control  and  management.  Naturally  capitalists  were 
not  over-eager  to  subscribe  to  a  scheme  with  so  slight  a  foun- 
dation and  a  superstructure  designed  on  such  inadequate  busi- 
ness principles. 

The  Mechanical  Engineers'  Library  is  under  the  control  of 
a  separate  association,  called  the  Mechanical  Engineers'  I^i- 
brary  Association,  the  "  affairs"  of  which,  it  is  said  in  the 
constitution,  "  shall  be  managed  by  a  board  of  nine  trustees." 
Three  of  these  are  elected  "  at  the  first  annual  meeting"— pre- 
sumably of  the  Engineers'  Association,  although  it  is  is  nut 
said  so  in  the  Library  Association's  printed  by-laws.  The  title 
to  the  building  at  No.  12  West  Tiiirty-first  Street,  New  York, 
occupied  by  the  library  and  the  society,  is  vested  in  the 
trustees  of  the  Library  Association.  While  this  organization 
may  be  the  basis  for  the  formation  of  a  really  good  library  in 
the  future,  it  roust  be  admitted  that  at  present  it  is  not  giving 
any  very  great  manifestations  of  activity  or  vitality,  and  the 
prospects  which  it  holds  out  for  the  formation  of  such  a  col- 
lection of  books  as  engineers  need  is  not  very  promising.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  need  of  such  a  library  increases  day  by  day, 
and  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the  advancement 
of  engineering  art  and  science  that  could  be  provided. 

It  will  be  a  great  waste  of  money  and  of  effort  if  the  me- 
chanical, the  civil,  the  electrical,  and  the  mining  engineers 
should  each  attempt  to  form  libraries  of  their  own.  Not  only 
many  of  the  books,  but  most  of  the  expenses  of  their 
care  would  be  duplicated  if  separate  libraries  are  maintained. 
Although  the  effort  to  establish  a  joint  engineering  library 
which  was  made  some  years  ago— as  has  been  said,  died  of 
inanition  and  of  talk — the  scheme  seems  to  lie  a  very  practica- 
ble one,  and  might  be  carried  out  if  a  little  sound  business 
knowledge  was  exercised  in  carrying  it  out.  Of  course  there 
is  the  question  of  where  the  money  is  to  come  from  ;  but  this 
ought  to  be  a  secondary  one,  in  order  of  consideration,  for  the 
reason  that  before  money  can  be  obtained  there  must  be  assur- 
ance that  whatever  is  contributed  will  be  wisely  expended. 
There  is  now  so  much  wealth  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
have  acquired  it  through  some  of  the  engineering  occupations 
that  it  seems  certain  that  if  it  could  be  clearly  shown  that  what- 
ever was  contributed  for  the  formation  and  maintenance  of 
an  engineering  library  would  be  widely  expended,  and  would 
accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  such  a  library  should  lie 
formed,  that  there  wouhl  be  comparatively  little  difficulty  in 
securing  liberal  contributions  by  bequest  and  otherwise.  Men 
who  liave  acquired  wealth  and  have  kept  it  usually  have  at 
least  that  kind  of  hard  sense  which  would  recoil  from  seeing, 
or  knowing,  or  even  suspecting  that  if  it  was  devotetl  to  any 
purpose  it  would  be  misused  or  wasted.    Tlie  first  require- 


ment to  unloose  the  purse-strings  of  rich  people  is  to  give 
them  the  assurance  that  the  money,  if  given  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  asked,  will  he  wisely  employed.  Therefon , 
before  it  is  possible  to  be  successful  in  the  solicitation  ot 
money  for  establishing  and  maintaining  an  engineering  library, 
same  organization  is  needed  which  will  provide  adequate  n- 
sponsibility  for  its  care  and  expenditure  and  for  the  conduct 
of  the  library. 

In  the  organization  of  the  Mechanical  Engineers'  Library 
Association  such  a  plan  is  outlined.  As  already  explained,  it 
U  provided  in  its  by-laws  that  its  affairs  shall  be  managed  Ijv 
a  txiard  of  nine  tiustees,  to  be  elected  by  the  Mechanical  En- 
gineers* Society.  Now,  supposing  that  the  word  "  niechatii- 
cal"  was  oniittetl  from  the  title,  making  the  organization  tlic 
Enginceis'  I^ibrary  Association,  and  each  of  the  societies  nameil 
above  were  invited  to  appoint,  say,  five  library  trustees,  who 
jointly  should  form  a  board  of  management  of  a  library  asso- 
ciation. It  is  probable  that  better  men  would  be  selected  if 
these  were  appointed  by  the  respective  presidents,  with  tli( 
approval  of  the  boards  of  managers  or  the  council,  than  wouM 
l)e  the  case  if  they  were  elective.  Such  an  organization  would 
have  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  their  respective 
societies  back  of  them,  which  would  prevent  the  appointment 
of  unworthy  persons,  or,  at  any  rate,  if  by  mischance  bad  ap- 
pointments were  made,  the  influence  of  the  respective  socie- 
ties would  speedily  cause  such  appointees  to  be  supplanted. 

Thus  organized,  and  with  such  authority  and  responsibility, 
tlie  board  could  devise  and  formulate  a  plan  for  a  library,  and, 
it  may  X>e,  could  make  feasible  the  scheme  of  a  building  for 
the  joint  occupancy  of  the  different  societies,  with  the  library 
as  the  main  central  feature.  All  this  could  be  done  without 
monej'.  They  could  then  go  before  the  public  and  say,  "  This 
is  our  scheme  ;  we  want  the  money  to  carry  it  out,  and  we  will 
be  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise.  While  we  are 
not  immortal,  it  is  presumed  that  our  societies  are  ;  and  when 
we  fall  by  the  way,  our  creators  will  see  that  competent  sub- 
stitutes will  be  appointed  to  fill  our  places." 

It  should  l>e  kept  in  mind,  too,  that  the  mere  collection  of 
l)ook8  and  making  them  accessible  to  readers  is  only  a  part  oi 
the  purpose  which  a  library  should  fulfil.  To  serve  its  pur 
pose  fully  it  should  be  completely  indexed,  not  only  by  the 
titles  and  authors  of  books,  but  topically.  The  extent  to 
which  this  may  be  carried,  and  its  usefulness,  is  still  very  im- 
perfectly understood.  The  accumulations  of  periodical  litera- 
ture are  now  almost  useless  on  account  of  their  enormous  vol- 
ume. A  thorough  search  through  such  publications  is  now 
entirely  impossible  for  busy  people,  and  nearly  so  for  students 
who  devote  all  their  time  to  such  work.  Such  literature  is 
now  growing  at  an  increasingly  rjipid  rate.  A  library,  there- 
fore, should  have  as  an  adjunct  an  indexing  department  which 
would  do  much  more  than  catalogue  the  books.  Already  con- 
siderable work  has  been  done  in  this  direction,  and  if  collected 
together  would  be  of  very  great  value.  Indexing  has  the 
great  advantage,  too,  that  its  value  is  not  dependent  on  its 
completeness  alone.  An  index  to  one  number  of  The  Ameki- 
c.\x  Enginkkr  has  its  use  ;  if  carried  over  a  whole  year  it  is 
twelve  times  as  valuable  ;  and  if  it  covered  the  whole  perio<l 
of  its  issue,  the  same  proi)ortionatc  increase  would  accrue. 
The  indexing  of  the  volumes  of  one  periodical  would  be  valu 
able  ;  a  hundred  or  more  would  be  in  like  ratio. 

Now,  what  more  cretlitable  and  satisfactory  monument  could 
one  or  more  of  our  millionaires  create  for  himself  or  them- 
selves than  to  endow  an  engineering  library  ?  A  building, 
which  ought  to  be  a  work  of  art,  would  be  erected  in  sonic 
conspicuous  place,  with  every  modern  appliance  for  the  care 
of  books  and  for  facilitating  their  use  and  study.  Two  meet- 
ing halls  would  be  provided — one  laige  and  one  small  one— ar- 
ranged so  that  hearing  would  be  ea!<y  and  discussion  a  pleas- 
ure—facilities afforded  by  very  few  halls.    These  would  be 
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provided,  too,  with  all  needed  apparatus  for  scientific  exposi- 
tion and  experimental  dem3n8tration.  Apartments  would  be 
provided  for  each  of  the  societies  named,  and  possibly  others, 
and  the  building  would  contain  offices  for  engineers,  which 
would  all  yield  a  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  library.  It 
would  be  possible  to  combine  with  the  library  an  engineering  mu- 
seum, in  which  would  gradually  be  stored  specimens  of  all  kinds, 
of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  "  the  art  of  directing  the  great 
sources  of  power  in  nature  for  the  use  and  convenience  of 
man."  Such  a  place  would  be  quite  sure  to  become  a  centre 
of  engineering  science,  art  and  business.  An  appeal  is  made 
to  ihuse  who  are  able  and  inclined  to  devote  some  of  their  sur- 
plus wealth  to  a  very  useful  purpose,  and  who,  in  doing  so, 
could  establish  an  enduring  monument  to  their  intelligence  and 

beneficence. 

-♦ 

AUTOMATIC  STABILITY. 


To  the  Editor  of  tlie  American  Enoinkek  and   Railkoad 

JOCRNAL : 

Sir  :  I  read  with  interest  Mr.    Moy's  letter  in   the  June 
number  on  longitudinal  stability,  but  cannot  agree  with  his 


yard,  with  a  friend  at  the  other  side,  and  we  have  bowled  the 
cycle  back  and  forth  between  us.  If  this  is  not  mechanical 
steering,  what  is  ?  Mechanical  steering  is  not  of  much  value 
except  on  uniform  surfaces,  and  I  fear  that  it  will  be  valueless 
in  the  air.  because  of  the  irregularity  of  many  of  the  currents. 
The  undulation  and  pulsation  of  the  air  current  will  require 
movement  of  the  machine  to  adapt  itself  to  the  best  condi- 
tions, and  self  steering  will  not  do  this.  In  calm  air  or  in  a 
perfectly  steady  current  it  would  serve  all  right,  but  this  is 
where  it  is  least  needed.  In  cycling,  tieginners  make  no  use 
of  the  self-steering  feature  of  their  cycles,  because  they  cannot 
sit  steadily  enough.  Their  every  motion  interferes  with  the 
selfsl coring  tendency  of  the  machine,  and  it  may  be  thus 
with  the  machine  in  the  air.  It  seems  most  likely  that  it  will 
be  nocessary  for  the  aviator  to  take  advantage  of  the  wind 
continually,  and  to  do  this  he  must  continually  balance,  as 
does  the  bird.  Practice  will  make  this  easy,  just  as  it  has 
made  cycling,  skating,  stilt-walking,  and  swimming  possible 
and  easy.  It  probably  will  lie  possible  to  make  machines  of 
such  size  and  power  that  they  will  go  ahead  regardless  of 
such  things  as  wind  gusts,  much  as  our  ocean  steamers  do 
to-day  ;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  success  will  be  found  in 
the  small  individual  machine,  where  the  man  is  a  part  of  the 
craft,  and  where  every  variation  of  direction  of  air  current  is 
noted  and  eitlier  compensated  for  or  made  use  of  by  the 
aviator.        ■ . :       - 

■    '■' .  Charles  E.  Dcrvea. 
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THROTTLE  GRINDKR,   NliW  YORK  CENTRAL  ft  HUDSON   RIVER  RAILROAD. 

[NOTES  AND   NEWS.    .<>-. 


statement  that  "  a  mechanical  bicyclist  is  an  impossibility. " 
One  of  the  requirements  of  a  good  cycle  nowadays  is  that  it 
ride  "  liands  off."  This  is  accepted  as  a  proof  of  superior 
steering  qualities,  althougli  such  is  not  necessarily  the  case, 
for  some  fine  steerings  are  not  "  hands-ofif"  stereers  ;  but 
given  a  machine  properly  designed  to  make  it  a  good  "  hands- 
off"  steerer,  and  it  will  steer  itself  in  a  substantially  straight 
line  over  a  uniform  surface  till  the  speed  dies  down.  It  will 
do  this  whether  it  carries  a  rider  or  not,  so  it  is  simply  a  state- 
ment of  fact  to  say  that  a  mechanical  bicyclist  is  a  possibility, 
and,  further,  it  is  already  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is  known 
by  most  of  tlie  older  riders  that  a  "  liands-off"  steerer  if  left  to 
steer  itself  will  make  a  straighter  line  than  if  tlie  rider  attempts 
to  steer  it.  Fancy  riders  often  ride  toward  a  handkerchief 
at  speed,  dismount  backward,  allowing  the  wheel  to  continue 
its  course,  pick  up  the  handkerchief,  and  then  follow  and 
overtake  the  cycle  before  its  speed  dies  or  its  course  changes. 
To  test  the  steering  of  a  cycle,  I  have  stow!  at  one  side  of  a 


A  Telephone  Newspaper.— In  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  we  are 
told  they  have  a  telephone  newspaper — newswire  it  should  be 
called.  The  news'  and  other  matter  is  edited  as  in  any  other 
newspaper  office.  Then,  instead  of  being  printed,  it  is  given 
to  good  elocutionists,  who  talk  it  into  a  telephone  at  intervals 
during  the  day  and  evening.  The  receivers  are  connected  to 
tlie  main  line  by  long,  flexible  wires,  so  that  tiie  hearer  can 
listen  in  bed  or  wherever  suits  his  or  her  will  or  fancy. 
Twenty-eight  editions  are  uttered  per  day.  In  the  intervals 
the  recipients  are  entertained  by  music  from  vocal  and  instru- 
mental concerts  which  are  specially  given  in  the  office,  and 
the  wires  are  also  connected  with  the  opera  house  and  music 
halls,  and  on  Sundays  and  saints'  days  with  the  churches. 
The  happy  Hungarian,  it  is  said,  can  lie  abed  all  day  and  yet 
hear  everything  that  is  going  on.  .  - .-  ,      . 

Throttle  and  Steam- Pipe  Grinders.— In  the  West  Albany 
shops  of  the  Xew  York  Central  ifc  Hudson  River  Railroad 
there  are  two  machines  in  use  for  grinding  throttle-valves  and 
steam-pipe  joints  that  are  exceedingly  rapid  and  efficient 
workers.  The  construction  of  these  machines  is  very  clearly 
shown  in  the  accompanying  engravings.  Both  grinders  are 
made  in  the  same  way.  with  a  slight  change  in  dimensions  and 
details.    The  throttle-grinder,  which  is  shown  in  full,  con- 
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sists  of  a  1-in.  counter-shaft  with  a  tight  and  loose  pulley, 
from  whicli  a  swinging  arm  is  suspended,  that,  in  turn,  is 
connected  to  a  hori/.ontal  arm  upon  the  furtlier  end  of  which 
is  a  pair  of  be(rel  gears  driving  a  vertical  shaft,  to  the  lower 
end  of  which  the  valve  is  fastened.  A  cross-handle  serves  to 
give  the  operator  perfect  control  of  the  movements  of  the 
apparatus,  and  a  ring  above  the  shafting  uGfords  a  means  of 


,  STEAM-PIPE  GEINDER.  NKW  TORK  CENTRAL  Jk  Htn)80N 
RIVER  RAILROAD. 

hanging  up  the  horizontal  arm  when  the  machine  is  not  in 
use.  The  steam-pipe  grinder  is  made  in  the  same  way,  with 
a  aliglit  difference  in  the  method  of  mounting  the  gears  at  th'< 
operating  end,  which  will  be  readily  seen  l)y  a  comparison  of 
the  engravitlgs. 

The  "  Vzryv." — One  of  tlie  Russian  torpedo-boats  has  llie 
above  consonantial  name.  To  pronounce  it  you  inhale  red 
pepper  and  stand  on  your  head. 

A  Big  Cable.— The  T.,L'.\ingtou  Avenue  Cable  Road  has  re- 
cently been  opened  for  tratlic.  Its  cable  arrived  shortly  before, 
and  the  Sun  says  : 

•'  It  was  made  in  St.  Louis,  and  cost  $30,000.  It  is  1^  in.  in 
diameter.  It  came  on  three  giant  spools.  The  longest  section 
is  five  miles  long  and  weijihs  68A  tons.  It  is  said  that  no  cable 
of  equal  length  in  one  piece  has  ever  been  brought  to  this  city. 
The  other  two  sections  bring  the  total  weight  up  to  128  tons. 
It  took  53  horses  and  25  drivers  to  transport  the  largest  spool 
on  a  truck  weighing  live  tons  across  tlie  city  to  thepowei- 
house  in  East  Twenty-si.xth  Street. 

Electrical  Fireproof  Compound. — It  is  reported  in  the  daily 
papers  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Naval  Engineers  and  Constructors  of  the 
United  States,  ordered  on  July  24  that  all  war  vessels  built  for 
the  Government  in  future  should  be  constructed  as  to  the 
wood  used  of  materials  which  had  ))een  treated  with  what  is 
called  an  electrical  fireproof  compound. 

A  test  of  this  was  recently  made  l)efore  Mr.  Constable,  the 
Huilding  Superintendent  in  New  York.  Two  model  wooflen 
staircases  were  built,  one  treated  with  the  new  compound, 
which  was  injected  into  the  wood,  and  the  other  was  not. 
After  iHjing  set  on  fire  the  untreated  one  was  speedily  burned 
up,  while  the  other  was  not. 

The  Latest  Record.— The  work  of  smashing  the  world's 
record  for  long  railroad  runs  goes  on  apace,  and  it  is  now  held 
by  llie  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway.  On  the 
morning  of  Thurstlay,  October  24,  a  train  left  One  Hundredth 
Street,  Chicago,  at  3.29:27  and  arrived  at  Buffalo  Creek 
11.30:34.  Tlie  distance  travelled  was  510.1  miles,  and  the 
time  elapsed  was  481  minutes  7  seconds,  making  an  average 
speed  of  63.60  miles  an  hour.  Five  8to|)s  were  made,  and  the 
time  lost  therebj*  was  10  minutes  and  57  .seconds,  so  that  the 
time  actually  consumed  in  running  the  510  1  miles  was  470 
minutes  10  seconds,  or  an  average  speed  of  65.07  miles  an  hour. 
There  were  24  slow  downs  for  railroad  crossings  and  14  for 
other  purposes.     Eight-wheeled  engines  were  used  throughout 


the  run  except  between  Erie,  Pa.,  and  BulTalo,  N.  Y.,  where 
a  10-wheeler  was  employed.  The  details  of  the  run  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  train  left  Chicago  at  3.29  :  27,  and  made  the  run  to  Elk 
hart,  87.4  miles,  in  85  minutes  26  seconds,  an  average  speed  ot 
61.32  miles  an  hour.  There  was  a  heavy  white  frost  on  the 
rails,  rendering  the  run  somewhat  difficult.  At  Elkhart  2  min 
utf's  and  11  seconds  were  spent  in  changing  engines,  and  tlu 
train  left  there  at  4.57  :  04  for  Toledo,  arriving  at  the  latter 
place,  a  distance  of  133.4  miles,  at  7.01  :  39,  an  average  speeil 
of  63.60  miles  an  honr.  The  time  lost  in  changing  engines 
here  was  2  minutes  and  36  seconds,  and  the  train  left  Toledo 
at  7.04  :  07  for  Cleveland,  a  distance  of  107.8  miles.  This  run 
was  made  at  an  average  speed  of  60.96  miles  an  hour,  the  train 
arriving  at  Cleveland  at  8.50  :  13.  Only  1  minute  and  45  sec- 
onds was  lost  here  in  changing  engines,  and  at  8.51  :  58  the 
train  started  on  the  run  of  95.5  miles  to  Erie,  the  distance  bein^' 
covered  in  85  minutes  and  32  seconds,  an  average  speed  of 
67.01  miles  an  hour. 

On  arriving  at  Buffalo  a  portion  of  the  party  took  the  Em- 
pire State  Express  tor  New  York.  This  train  left  Buffalo  at 
12.55  P.M.  and  reached  New  York  at  10.15,  afteratotal  elapsed 
time  since  starting  from  Chicago  of  17  hours,  45  minutcH. 
The  memlMjrs  of  the  party  were  met  at  the  Grand  Central 
Depot  and  driven  to  several  places  of  amusement  in  the  even- 
ing, and  the  Chicago  morning  papers  were  received  on  the  day 
of  publication  for  the  first  time.  The  total  distance  run  was 
980  miles,  and  the  through  time,  including  all  stops  and  delays, 
was  equal  to  about  56.16  miles  per  hour. 

Draft  Sheets. — At  the  August  meeting  of  the  Southern  i^; 
Southwestern  Railway  Club,  Mr.  Michael  reported  on  some 
experiments  which  he  had  made  with  draft  sheets  or  smoke- 
box  diaphragms  on  a  20-in.  x  24-in.  consolidation  locomotive 
on  the  Memphis  «fc  Charleston  Railroad.  By  a  careful  adjust 
ment  and  use  of  pyrometers  and  vacuum  gauges,  it  was  found 
that  the  arrangement  of  double  draft  sheets,  like  that  illus- 
trated by  the  accompanying  engraving,  gave  far  better  results 
than  could  be  obtained  with  the  ordinary  single  diaphragms. 
AH  of  the  "  readings  for  each  sheet  were  taken,  as  near  as 
they  possibly  could  be,  under  the  same  relative  conditions,  the 
engine  having  the  same  throttle  opening,  working  in  the 
same  notch  in  quadrant,  with  the  same  steam  pressure  and  at 
the  same  mile  post,  the  tests  being  made  on  July  24  and  July 
26,  the  weather  in  both  tests  being  hot,  clear,  and  dry,  and  on 
an  average  grade  of  70  ft.  to  the  mile. 

-"  Twelve  readings  were  taken  in  each  test.  The  12  readings 
with  the  double  draft  sheet  developing  a  temperature  of  381° 
in  the  top  chamber  and  401°  in  the  bottom  chamber,  the  aver- 
Affe  vacuum  in  the  top  chamber  being  2.23  In.  of  water  in  the 
glass,  or  0.10  lbs.  vacuum  ;  in  the  bottom  chamber  1.75  in.  of 
water  in  the  glass,  or  0.07875  lbs.  vacuum,  the  vacuum  in  the 
top  chamber  being  21.5  greater  than  in  the  l>ottom,  and  the 
temperature  being  3.9  greater  in  the  bottom  chamber  than  in 
the  top. 

"  Twelve  readings  were  also  taken  with  the  single  draft 
sheet  now  commonly  used,  under  the  same  conditions  pre- 
cisely, developing  a  temperature  opposite  the  top  row  of  flues 
of  364°,  and  oppof<ite  the  bottom  row  of  flues  348°,  or  4.4  per 
cent,  greater  heat  at  the  lop  flues ;  the  vacuum  opposite  the 
top  row  of  flues  being  2.15  in.  of  water  in  the  glass,  or  .09675 
lbs.,  and  at  the  bottom  1.85,  or  0.08325  lbs.  of  vacuum,  being 
14  per  cent,  greater  vacuum  at  the  top  flues. 

"  This  proves  conclusively  that  the  double  draft  sheet  gave 
13.2  per  cent,  greater  heat  through  the  bottom  flues  than  the 
single  draft  sheet.  The  temperature  being  much  lower  with 
the  single  sheet,  which  I  think  has  been  the  cause  of  the  bot- 
tom flues  giving  us  so  much  trouble  by  leaking.  Making 
comparisons  between  the  two  sheets,  you  will  find  that  the 
average  temperature  of  the  double  draft  sheet  at  the  top  is 
385°,  and  the  average  temj>erature  with  the  single  draft  sheet 
at  the  top  is  364°,  a  difference  of  21°,  or  5.4  per  cent,  greater 
heat  in  favor  of  the  double  sheet,  while  tlie  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  double  draft  sheet  at  the  bottom  is  401°,  and  that 
of  the  single  sheet  at  the  bottom  is  348°,  a  difference  of  53", 
or  13.2  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  double  draft  sheet.  The 
average  vacuum  of  the  single  sheet  opposite  the  bottom  row 
of  flues  being  1.85  in.  of  water  in  the  glass,  while  with  the 
double  sheet  it  is  1.75,  a  difference  of  0.10,  or  4.4  per  cent. 
less  vacuum  opposite  the  bottom  row  with  the  double  sheet. 

"  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  temperature  of  the  gases  pass- 
ing out  of  the  flues  where  the  two  sheets  are  used  is  much 
hotter  than  with  the  single  sheet,  and  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  bottom  flues  to  the  reduced  temperature  in  the  same 
caused  by  the  ga.se8  passing  through  the  flues  without  being 
consumed,  and  in  the  case  of  bottom  flues  stopping  up  the 
tendency  of  fuel  in  them  to  be  drawn  through  the  bottom  flues 
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is  very  materially  reduced  by  the  application  of  the  second 
>iieet.  It  is  also  seen  that  engines  equipped  with  two  sheets  are 
-iving  fuel  over  those  using  the  single,  and  this  is  particu- 
!  irly  noticeable  in  the  case  of  four  17  X  34-iu.  passenger  en- 
L'lnes  running  on  the  Memphis  &  Charleston  IJailroad.  all 
(quipped  with  the  double  sheet,  alongside  the  same  class  of 
iriirines  equipped  with  the  single  sheet,  where  a  saving  of  coal 
is  shown  with  an  increased  size  nozzle." 


DOUBLB  DRAFT  SHEETS,  MEMPHIS;*  CHARLESTON  RAILROAD. 

~  The  report  states  that  the  actual  percentage  of  coal  saving 
is  as  yet  unknown,  but  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
adjustable  draft  sheets  are  certainly  an  important  factor  in 
economical  consumption  of  fuel,  in  decrease  of  repairs  due  to 
leaks  of  flues,  in  cleansing  of  flues  and  consequent  better 
steaming,  and  also  that  the  cost  of  introduction  of  such  an 
element  of  economy  is  inflnitesimal  when  considered  with  the 
results  obtained. 

The  New  Battleships.— In  our  issue  for  September  we 
published  a  brief  notice  of  the  new  battleships  for  which  bids 
are  asked  by  the  Government.  Since  the  publication  of  that 
notice  the  Navy  Department  has  given  out  more  complete  in- 
formation regarding  these  vessels,  the  details  of  which  we 
reproduce  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  : 

"  The  general  dimensions  of  the  Department  design  on  load- 
water  line  at  normal  displacement  of  11.500  tons  are  :  Length, 
368  ft.;  moulded  breadth,  72  ft.;  mean  draft,  23  ft.  6  in  ;  total 
coal  capacity,  loose  stowage,  1;210  tons ;  coal  carried  at  nor- 
mal displacement,  410  tons.  It  is  contemplated  to  drive  the 
vessel  by  twin  screws.  The  engines  are  to  be  of  the  vertical 
triple-expansion  type,  two  in  number,  in  two  separate  com- 
partments. The  "five  boilers  to  he  of  the  cylindrical  double- 
ended  pattern,  three  in  nunil)er,  and  two  single  ended  boilers 
to  be  placed  in  four  compartments.  Any  alternate  design  of 
machinerj'  submitted  by  contractors  must  fulfil  (he  general 
requirements  contained  in  the  '  SpeciticatioDS  to  be  followed  by 
Contractors  for  Machinery  '  issued  by  the  Itureau  of  Steam 
Engineering. 

"  If,  on  trial,  the  average  speed  shall  equal  or  exceed  a 
speed  at  sea  of  16  knots  per  hour  for  four  consecutive  hours, 
the  vessel  will  be  accepted  in  so  far  a.s  the  speed  is  concerned. 
If  the  speed  falls  below  16  knots  and  exceeds  15  knots  per 
hour,  the  vessel  will  be  accepted  at  a  reduced  price,  the  re 
duction  being  at  the  rate  of  $100,000  per  knot  speed  below 
16  knots.  If  the  speed  falls  below  15  knots  per  hour,  the  ves- 
sel will,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  be  re- 
jected or  acceptetl  at  a  reduced  price  mutually  agreed  upon 
lietween  the  Secretary  and  the  contractors.  In  case  of  rejec- 
tion any  money  that  may  have  been  paid  to  the  contractors 
on  account  shall  he  refunded.  The  time  that  will  be  allowed 
for  the  construction  of  these  ves-scis  will  be  three  years  from 
the  date  of  signing  the  contract.  The  hull  is  to  be  of  steel, 
not  sheathed,  with  double  bottom  and  close  water-light  sub- 
divisions. There  will  be  two  military  masts  with  fighting 
tops,  to  carry  no  sails. 


"  There  will  be  a  sidearmoi  belt  15  in.  thick  witli  a  mean 
depth  of  7  ft.  6  in.,  extending  at  least  from  the  stem  to  the 
after  barbette,  and  to  maintain  this  maximum  thickness 
throughout  the  engine  and  boiler  spaces  ;  from  thence  for- 
ward it  may  be  taiiered  gradually  to  a  thickness  of  4  in.  The 
transverse  armor  at  the  after  end  of  the  belt,  and  just  forward 
of  the  boilers,  will  be  not  less  than  8  in.  thick.  Barbettes  for 
13  in.  guns  will  have  armor  not  less  than  15  in.  thick,  except 
in  rear,  where  it  will  be  reduced  to  12  in.  The  turret  port 
plates  to  be  17  in.;  the  balance  of  the  armor-plating  15  in. 
thick.  The  ship's  sides  from  the  armor  belt  to  the  main  deck 
will  be  protected  by  not!  less  than  5  in.  of  steel  armor  from 
barbette  to  barbette.  Coal  is  to  be  carried  back  of  a  portion 
of  this  5-in.  casemate  armor.  An  armored  deck  is  to  extend 
throughout  the  length  of  the  vessel,  not  less  than  2i  in.,  but 
with  slopes  3  in.  thick.  A  cellulose  belt  is  to  be  fitted  along 
the  sides  the  whole  length  of  the  ship.  A  conning  tower  «>1 
not  less  than  10  in.  in  thickness,  having  an  armored  communi- 
cation tube  not  less  than  7  in.  in  thickness,  will  be  carried  in 
a  suitable  commanding  position,  the  tube  extending  to  the 
armor  deck  and  affording  protection  to  voice  tubes,  bell  wires^ 
etc.  The  8-in.  gun  turrets  will  be  superposed  on  the  13-in. 
turrets,  and  the  armor  will  be  not  less  than  11  in.  in  thickness 
on  the  port  plates  and  9  in.  elsewhere.  In  wake  of  the  5-in. 
guns  on  the  main  deck  is  to  be  continuous  armor  6  in.  thick 
extending  between  the  turrets.  Further  protection  is  to  be 
afforded  by  splinter  bulkheads  between  the  guns,  2  in.  thick, 
extending  from  deck  to  deck.  Protection  is  to  be  afforded 
the  smaller  guns  by  shields  and  extra  side-plating. 

"The  total  coal-bunker  capacity  must  not  be  less  than 
1,210  tons,  stowed  in  bunkers  without  trimming  by  hand,  of 
which  at  least  410  tons  are  to  be  carried  at  normal  displace- 
ment. The  electric-lighting  plant  should  consist  of  three 
units,  each  dynamo  having  a  rated  output  of  400  amperes  at 
80  volts.  The  total  weight  of  the  three  units  complete  should 
not  exceed  31,500  lbs.,  and  the  total  weight  of  the  whole  elec- 
tric installation  44  tons.  The  battery  of  the  vessel  is  to  be 
four  13-in.  breech-loading  rifles,  four  8-in.  breech-loading 
rifles,  fourteen  5in.  rapid-fire  guns,  twenty  6-pdr.  rapid-fire 
guns,  four  1-pdr.  rapid-fire  guns,  four  machme  guns,  one 
field  gun.  The  supply  of  ammunition  is  to  be  as  follows  : 
Two  hundred  rounds  13-in.  ammunition,  500  rounds  8-in.  am- 
munition, 3,500  rounds  o-in.  ammunition,  10,000  rounds  6-pdr. 
ammunition,  2,400  rounds  1-pdr.  ammunition." 

The  ' 'Nashville ' '  and  the  "  Wilmington. " — These  two  ves- 
sels liave  been  recently  launched  at  the  yards  of  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  Company.  The  Nashrille  is  a  light-draft 
twin-screw  gunboat  designed  for  the  u$ual  duties  of  cruising 
naval  ,vessel8.  In  coast  work  her  moderate  draft  of  water 
will  enable  her  to  enter  many  ports  from  which  most  men- 
of-war  are  excluded  on  account  of  their  greater  draft.  She  is 
220  ft.  long  on  the  water-line,  with  38  ft.  beam.  At  her  nor- 
mal draft  of  11  ft.  her  displacement  is  1,371  tons.  She  ia 
scliooner-rigge<i,  with  two  smoke-stacks,  and  her  total  eoal- 
bunker  capacity  is  390  tons.  She  has  two  types  of  boilers, 
cylindrical  and  water  tubular.  She  will  be  able  to  cruise 
without  recoaling  for  long  periods  at  moderate  speed,  using 
her  cylindrical  boilers  only,  being  able  rapidly  to  increase  her 
speed  to  its  extreme  limit  by  starting  fires  under  her  remain- 
ing boilers.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  over  14  or 
15  knots  a  hour,  that  being  suflicient  for  the  duties  required 
of  such  a  vessel.  The  engines  driving  the  twin  screws  are  of 
the  quadruple-expansion  type,  so  designed  that  the  low-press- 
ure cylinder  can  be  disconnected  when  the  vessel  is  cruising 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  When  running  at  full  speed 
the  high-pressure  cylinders  receive  steam  from  the  Yarrow 
Iwilers  directly,  while  the  two  cylindrical  boilers  supply  steam 
to  the  receivers  between  the  high  and  first  intermediate  cylin- 
ders. At  moderate  s|>ced,  the  low-pressure  cylinders  being 
disconnected,  steam  can  be  supplied  to  the  two  triple-expan- 
sion engines  so  formed  by  either  of  the  batteries  of  boilers. 
The  main  battery  consists  of  eight  4-in.  breech-loading  rapid- 
fire  guns,  four  of  them  being  on  the  upper  deck  ;  two  1-pdr. 
rapid-fire  guns  and  two  Gatling  guns.  One  fixed  torpedo 
tube  is  mounted  in  the  bow,  and  a  searchlight  is  placed  just 
above  the  pilot-house  and  forward  of  the  foremast. 

The  Wilmington  has  been  built  for  entirely  different  ser- 
vice. Although  in  every  respect  a  perfectly  safe  Seagoing 
vessel,  the  Wilmin{/ton  and  her  sister  ship,  the  Helena,  whose 
launch  will  not  take  place  for  several  weeks,  are  designed 
especially  for  river  service.  In  external  appearance  the  Wil- 
mington resembles  a  small  battleship,  having  a  large  military 
mast  with  two  military  tops,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  one 
on  tlie  battleship  Iowa,  which  serves  to  command  the  banks 
of  a  river  or  houses  in  a  town  where  she  may  have  to  prevent 
rioting.     A  conning  tower  on  the  mast,  just  below  the  first 
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military  top,  enables  ttie  ship  to  be  mancBuvred  at  a  lieight  of 
45  ft.  atwre  the  water-line.  The  space  available  for  quarters 
is  large,  and  affords  berthing  capacity  for  many  additional 
naen  t^sidcs  her  crew.  To  facilitate  landing  a  large  body  uf 
men  she  has  boats  of  an  unusual  size,  her  steam  cutter  and 
sailing  launch  being  each  3iS  ft.  in  length,  or  as  long  as  those 
supplied  to  the  heaviest  battleships.  The  machinery  consists 
of  triple  expansion  twin-screw  engines.  The  total  coal-bunker 
capacity  is  about  28U  tons.  Two  rudders  are  provided,  one 
ahead  of  the  other,  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  possible  to  run 
the  vessel  into  a  bank  and  let  her  swing  around  with  the  cur- 
rent when  turning  in  narrow  channels.  Her  battery  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Siuthmlle,  and  she  has  a  searchlight  on  her 
military  mast,  but  no  torpedo  tubes. 

In  the  launching  of  these  ships  there  was  a  peculiarity  de- 
serving of  especial  mention.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  case 
where  two  warships  were  launched  on  the  same  day  from  a 
single  set  of  ways.  The  vessels  had  been  constructed  one 
ahead  of  the  other,  tandem  fashion,  upon  a  continuous  decline, 
the  Niuhoille  nearer  the  water,  with  her  bow  a  few  feet  from 
the  Wiiiningtoii,  both  vesi>el8  taking  the  water  stern  foremost. 
This  arrangement  was  due  to  the  (act  that  the  works  of  the 
contractors,  in  accordance  with  modern  notions,  had  been  in- 
stalled for  the  erection  of  ships  of  the  largest  size,  the  building 
slips  being  of  sutHcient  length  _to  accommodate  a  vessel  500  ft. 
long,  while  the,combined  length  of  the  NaxUciUe  and  Wilming- 


ELECTRICITY  AT  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION  OF 

1900. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Proceeding*  of  the  Society  of  Citil 
Eiigineer*  of  Fraiiee,  M.  G.  Dumont  gives  a  retumt  of  what 
was  done  in  the  way  of  electric  lightmg  and  power  transmis- 
sion at  the  Palis  Exposition  of  W6%,  at  Chicago  in  1893,  and 
at  Lyons  in  1894.  Basing  their  operations  ufwn  the  experi- 
ence gained  at  these  exhibitions,  the  directors  of  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1900  have  outlined  their  plans  in  a  bulletin 
issued  a  short  time  aga  In  reference  to  this  matter,  il. 
Dumont  says  that  it  appears  then,  that,  thanks  to  the  prea  ■ 
dents  thus  established  and  the  degree  of  perfection  attainid 
in  the  construction  of  dynamos  and  motors,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely the  proper  thing  to  do  to  have  recourse  to  electricity  in 
190U  for  the  complete  organization  of  a  service  that  shall  in- 
clude the  lighting  and  distribution  of  power  to  the  exhibitois. 
In  a  general  way  it  is  understood  that  this  double  service  wi!l 
include  several  central  generating  stations,  whicli  shall  them- 
selves be  exhibitions  of  boilers,  steam-engines,  and  dynamos. 
Some  will  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  a  continuous  cur- 
rent, and  others  to  the  alternating  current.  From  these  gen- 
erating stations  tlie  conductors  are  to  run  out  either  under- 
ground or  overhead  for  the  distribution  of  the  necessary  light- 
ing or  power  current.     The  public  will  thus  be  in  a  position 
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ton  is  only  485  ft.  ;U  in.  Nut  only  was  ample  space  available 
for  both  ships,  but  it  was  also  possible  to  deliver  in  position  all 
the  material  used  in  their  construction  by  a  single  crane,  which 
travelletl  alongside  on  a  track  80  ft.  above  the  ground.  This 
great  crane,  with  a  lifting  capacity  of  60,000  lbs.  at  the  end  of 
its  125-ft.  arm,  also  served  an  adjoining  similar  slip,  from 
which  the  steamer  Newport  Aeir»  was  recently  launchen.  The 
Nfuhrilte  liad  to  travel  only  250  ft.  before  floating  freely,  but 
the  Wdmington't  sternpost  ha»i  280  ft.  to  slide  before  reaching 
tlie  water  and  175  yds.  altogether  before  she  was  fully  floated, 
the  constructors  having  estimated  that  in  this  descent  she 
would  attain  a  velocity  of  11  knots  an  hour,  which  is  nearly 
e({ual  to  her  best  steaming  speed.  On  account  of  this  uuusii.il 
tnp  for  a  ship  to  make  out  of  her  element,  special  precautions 
had  been  taken  in  the  construction  of  her  supporting  cradle  to 
obviate  any  derangement  while  in  motion.  Under  the  Nath- 
vilU  the  sliding  ways  were  157  ft.  long.  19  in.  broad,  and  15 
in.  thick,  while  under  the  Wilmington,  the  thickness  remain- 
ing the  same,  the  breadth  was  increased  to  25^  in.  and  the 
length  to  176  ft. 


to  arrive  at  the  exact  value  of  the  different  systems  that  are 
in  use. 

It  is  expected  that  the  total  amount  of  power  required  iu 
1900  for  these  several  systems  will  be  about  8,000  H.P.  for 
motors  and  12,000  H.P.' for  lighting.  It  is  further  expected 
that  in  the  evening  the  stations  will  be  called  upon  to  supply 
the  full  (|U0ta  of  light  and  about  one-quarter  of  the  motors 
that  are  installe<l. 

Adopting  the  ratio  of  efficiency  of  70  per  cent.,  as  given  by 
the  Lyons  installation,  for  the  power  absorbed  bv  the  motors, 
the  mechanical  power  required  for  the  work  *ill  be  8,000  -r- 
.70  =  11,400  HP.  for  the  distribution  of  power  instead  of  the 
5,500  H.P.  used  for  this  purpose  in  1889  ;  and  12.000  -^  .70  = 
17.100  H.P.  for  the  lighting  circuits  instead  of  the  4.000  H.P. 
required  in  1889  to  light  one-quarler  only  of  the  area  of  the 
exposition  grounds.  This  gives  a  total  of  28,500  H.P.  that 
will  be  required  if  all  of  the  lamps  and  motors  are  working 
together. 

Practically  (unless  accumulators  are  used)  the  machines 
ought  to  furnish  11,400  H.P.  to  the  motors  during  the  day. 
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:.iul  in  the  evening,  from  seven  o'clock  till  miduigbt,  2,900 
1 1.  P.  to  the  motors  and  17,100  to  the  lamps,  or  a  total  of 
:  1.(100  H.P. 

In  this  case  it  is  proposed  that  the  generating  plants  should 
.  onsist  of  40  units  of  500  H.P.  each,  of  which  one-half  shall 
ic  at  rest  during  the  day,  thus  leaving- a  machine  at  rest  on 
I  xhibition  by  the  side  of  its  duplicate  which  is  in  motion.  By 
ilie  use  of  accumulators  it  would  be  possible  to  install  a 
-mailer  numljtr  of  units  which  would  develop  their  full  power 
irom  early  morning  until  the  closing  of  the  gates,  say  from 
itiout  nine  o'clock  until  midnight.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  engines  would  supply  the  power  required  for  driv- 
ing the  motors  and  charging  the  accumulators  between  the 
hours  of  nine  and  seven  ;  while  in  the  evening  the  engines 
iiid  accumulators  would  supply  the  20,000  H.P.  indicated. 

A  calculation  of  the  expense"  of  installation  of  the  two  sys- 
tems has  shown  them  to  be  about  the  same,  but  with  a  slight 
iliflference  in  favor  of  the  use  of  accumulators  ;  but  if  accumu- 
lators are  useful  in  a  plant  containing  only  a  small  number  of 
motors,  because  the  power  is  very  irregular,  they  will  hardly 
l>e  justified  in  an  exposition  which  will  include  a  large  num- 
ber of  motors,  each  representing  only  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  total  power.  Furthermore,  the  consumption  of  coal 
will  be  less  if  engines  are  exclusively  used,  since  11,400  H  P. 
will  have  to  be  furnished  durinR  the  day  for  10  hours,  and 
•,'0,000  during  the  evening  for  five  hours,  making  a  total  of 


the  conditions  of  installation,  running  efficiency  of  engines, 
and  gas-engines. 

It  is,  therefore,  expected  that  the  central  stations  will  be 
equipped  by  exhibitors,  and  that  they  will  furnish  the  current 
required  to  the  exposition  ;  that  the  management  of  the_ ex- 
position will  construct  the  system  of  wiring  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  current  ;  that  the  electricity  thus  made  available 
will  be  sold  to  the  contractors  who  assume  the  responsibility 
of  distributing  it  to  individual  exhibitors  for  lighting  and  to 
supply  the  latnps  used  for  general  illumination  ;  that  the  loca- 
tion and  wiring  of  the  motors  required  by  the  exhibitors  will 
be  undertaken  by  the  contractors,  who  will  have  the  concession 
for  supplying  the  current  needed  by  the  exhibitors  for  the 
o|ieration  of  their  motors.  .■•;.:■  *,  ;■•-•  .••"   ,-■•■-■• 


PILCHER'S  FLYING  MACHINE. 


In  our  August  number  we  published  engravings  on  pp.  386 
and  387  of  Mr.  P.  8.  Pilcher's  first  soaring  machine.  The 
tips  of  the  wings,  as  first  constructed,  formed  a  diedral  angle, 
and  were  about  4  ft.  above  the  body  piece  when  the  machine 
was  horizontal.  Since  the  publication  of  these  views  it  has 
been  altered,  and  the  tips  of  the  wings  are  now  only  about 
6  in.  above.  .  . 
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214.000  H.P.  hours  ;  while  with  the  accumulators  225,000 
H.P.  hours  will  be  required. 

But  if  it  is  finally  decided  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  use 
accumulators  in  the  production  of  the  energy  required  in  the 
general  system  of  distribution,  they  will  be  valuable  for  ex- 
hibitors who  can  charge  batteries  by  connecting  them  to  the 
main  lines  leading  to  the  lamps  and  motors.  'They  can  then 
be  discharged  at  will  by  the  exhibitor,  for  whom  they  will 
constitute  a  sort  of  reservoir  of  electricity.  It  will  be  with 
the  aid  of  these  accumulators  that  will  form,  as  it  were,  sub- 
stations, that  experiments  of  the  greatest  interest  can  be  made 
in  view  of  the  visitors,  showing  the  various  uses  to  which 
accumulators  can  be  put,  the  method  of  charging  and  dis- 
charging, making  connections,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting them  to  ascertain  the  space  required  and  the  method 
of  installation  for  each  type. 

!^  We  have  already  said  that  the  central  electric  stations  will 
be  made  interesting  exhibits  of  boilers,  steam-engines,  gas- 
engines,  etc.  The  value  of  these  exhibits  will  be  increased 
by  the  fact  that  it  will  be  possible  to  make  a  comparison  of 


This  alteration  has  made  a  vast  improvement  in  the  ease  of 
handling  the  machiue  ;  a  side  puff  of  wind  has  now  only  a 
very  slight  tendency  to  incline  the  machine,  wheieas  before 
tlie  wings  were  lowered  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep 
the  machine  upright  if  the  wind  was  not  exactly  ahead. 

As  a  result  of  this  alteration  it  has  been  possible  to  make 
trials  in  heavier  winds,  and  consequently  better  flights  have 
been  made.  Mr.  Pilcher  was  on  September  12  picked  up 
from  the  ground,  taken  up  12  ft.,  and  landed  after  spending 
nearly  half  a  minute  in  the  air  ;  and  later  on  the  same  day — 
after  the  wind  had  gone  down  a  little — a  line  was  tied  on  to 
the  front  of  the  machine,  and  a  man  ran  with  this  ;  the  result 
was  that  the  machine,  with  Mr.  Pilcher  in  it,  went  20  ft.  into 
the  air,  and  was  away  from  the  ground  nearly  a  minute. 

The  two  engravings  herewith  show  Mr.  Pilcher's  second 
machine,  which  has  about  170  sq.  ft  of  surface  and  is  of  a 
strong  build  ;  the  body  piece  js  of  white  pine  and  the  ribs 
bamboo. 

This  machine  has,  however,  two  impediments  against  it : 
Firstly,  it  is  too  heavy— weighing  80  lbs.— and  It  tires  out  the 
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military  lt)|i,  cnulilcs  the  .-^liiii  to  lie  iiiuiin'uvicil  at  a  liciglit  o( 
1")  ft.  iUM)k'c  the  waliT-liiie.  The  space  iivailalile  for  <martcrs 
is  largo,  ami  alTonls  bertliiii;;  eapaiily  for  iii.iiiy  ailditioiial 
men  Ix'siiles  lier  crew.  To  facilitate  lalidlii),'  a  large  liody  of 
men  she  has  l)oats  of  an  uiiusiiul  si/e,  her  steam  cutter  and 
sailing  launch  Ix-ing  eacii  '■V<i  ft.  in  length,  or  its  long  its  those 
supplied  to  the  heaviest  liattleships.  'I'lie  machinery  »-onsists 
of  triple  expaiibiixi  twin  screw  engines.  Thu  total  <-oal-liunker 
capacity  is  alioiit  'JSll  tons.  Two  rudilers  are  provided,  one 
ahead  of  the  other,  so  iirranued  that  it  may  Ih-  possihle  to  run 
the  vessel  into  a  Ifaiik  and  let  her  swing  around  with  the  cur- 
rent  wlu'U  turning  in  narrow  cliannels.  Her  hattery  is  tlie 
same  as  tliat  of  the  ,\./.»/'t(//i',  and  she  has  a  searchlight  on  her 
niilitarv  ni:ist,  l>ut  no  tor|H-do  tubes. 

In  the  hiuncliiii::  of  these  ships  there  was  a  peculiarity  de- 
serving of  especial  mention.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  case 
where  two  warships  were  launched  on  the  same  day  from  u 
single  set  of  ways.  The  vessels  had  i)een  constructed  one 
ahead  of  the  other,  tandem  fashion,  upon  a  continuous  decline, 
the  .Vm/iiiUi  nearer  the  water,  willi  lier  bow  a  few  feet  from 
the  W'iliidii'jl-ii,,  both  vessels  taking  the  water  stern  foremost. 
This  arrangem<-nt  was  due  to  tlie  tact  that  the  works  of  the 
contractors,  in  aceorilance  with  mudern  notions,  hail  lieen  in- 
stalled for  the  ereeliun  of  ships  of  the  largest  si/e,  the  building 
slips  lieiiig  of  sillllcient  leiiglhto  ;u-comniO(lale  a  vessel  ."i()0  ft. 
long,  while  tlie_eonil)in(il  lenglli  ol  the  .\.'.«/(' /''(  and  Wilinunj- 


ELECTRICITY  AT  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION  Oi 

1900. 


In  II   recent   is.siie  of  the  I'l'irinliii'ix  of  tin   S>riety  of  Ci' . 
KiiijiiiiiiH  i)f  FiKiiee,  M.  (i.  Duinnnt  gives  a  litmue  of  wlia' 
was  done  in  the  «ay  of  electric  lighting  and  power  transnii~ 
sioii  at  the  Talis  E.\positioii  of  is^^'J,  at  Chicago  in  WM,  an, I 
at  Lyons  in  IS'.U.     liasing  their  oiHTations  upon  the  exjieii 
eiice"  gained  at  tliese  e.viiibilions,   the  ilirectors  of  the  I'ari^i 
K.xpositioD  of   IDCMI  have   outlined   their   plans  in  a  biillelin 
issued   a   short   time   ago.     In    reference  to   this   matter,  .M 
Duniont  s:iys  that  it  appears  then,  that,  Ihuiiks  to  the  preo 
dents  thus  established  and  the  ilegree  of  iKjrfection  attain^: 
in  the  construction  of  dynamos  and  niotois,  that  it  is  abst 
lutely  the  proper  tiling  to  do  to  have  recourse  to  elec(ri<-ity  ii; 
I'.iDO  tor  the  complete  organization  of  a  service  that  sliull  in 
elude  the  lighting  and  distribution  of  [Kiwer  to  the  exhibitei> 
In  a  general  way  it  is  understood  that  this  double  service  wi.'l 
include  several  central  generating  station.*,  ■which  shall  tlieni 
selves  lie  exhibitions  of  boilers,  steam-engines,  and  dynaines. 
Some  will  lie  devoted  to  the  production  of  a  (ontiniions  cur- 
rent, and  others  to  the  allernatiug  current.     From  these  gen- 
crating  stations  the  <-onduclors  are  to  run  out  either  under- 
ground or  overhead  for  the  distribution  of  the  necessary  light 
ing  or  power  current.     The  public  will  thus  Ik'  in  a  |iositioii 
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lull  is  iiiily  -l^*."!  ft.  :•'.  in.  .Not  only  w.-is  ample  space  available 
for  iKitli  ships,  but  it  wasalso  [tossible  to  deliver  in  position  nil 
the  material  used  in  tin  irconstniction  by  a  single  crane,  which 
travelled  aloiiirside  on  a  track  so  ft.  alxive  the  ground.  This 
L'reat  cranr-,  with  a  lifting  capacity  of  (lo.lMiO  lbs.  at  tlie  end  of 
its  rj."i.ft.  arm,  also  served  an  adjoining  similar  slip,  from 
which  the  steamer  .\<(r;/.>;7  .\i  (/■«  was  receiilly  hiuneheil.  The 
.\,i»hi-ilU'  hail  to  travel  only  ■.'•"lO  ft.  before  IloatiiiL'  freely,  but 
the  U'///;i/;i.'/^"'"'' sternposl  h.id  "J^H  ft.  to  sliile  before  re;iching 
the  water  and  17">  yds.  altogether  U'fore  she  was  fully  tlo:ile<l. 
the  constructors  having  estimated  that  in  this  ilescelil  she 
would  attain  .1  velocity  of  11  knots  an  hour,  whieti  is  nearly 
eiplal  to  her  U'st  steaming  speeil.  On  account  of  this  iinusu  il 
trip  for  a  ship  to  make  out  of  hrr  element,  special  precautions 
had  Iieeii  taken  in  the  c(fiistruction  of  her  supporting  cradle  to 
obviate  uny  derangement  while  in  motion.  I'nder  the  uXun/i- 
ri/'e  the  siidin;;  ways  were  l-'iT  ft.  Ion;.'.  I'.l  in.  broad,  and  l."> 
in.  thick,  wliile  under  the  \\'iliiiifi;/loii.  the  thickness  remain- 
ing the  s.'ime.  the  lireadlli  wus  increa.scMl  tu  i'>i  in.  anil  the 
luugth  to  nti  ft. 


to  arrive  at  the  exact  value  of  the  ilitTerent  systems  that  arc 
in  use. 

It  is  e\|Mcte«l  that  the  total  amount  of  power  reipiired  in 
I'.MMI  for  these  several  systems  will  lie  about  x,0<)0  II. 1'.  fcr 
motors  and  UOiiO  II. I',  for  lighting.  It  is  further  expected 
that  in  tl'c  evening  the  stations  will  be  called  upon  to  supply 
the  full  ipiola  of  llglit  and  alHiiil  one  (|UariiT  of  the  motors 
that  are  installed. 

Adopting  the  ratio  of  efficiency  of  TO  |Kr  cent.,  as  given  by 
the  Lyons  installation,  for  tlie  power  alisorlx-d  by  the  motors, 
the  mechanical  power  required  for  the  work  will  be  S, ()(•(»  -;- 
.70  :-  II.IO'I  II  I*,  for  the  distribution  of  power  insti'uil  of  the 
.■"•.."lOO  I  LP.  iisi-d  tor  this  piirjMise  in  iss'.l  ;  hihI  L.'.OOO  ~  .7b  - 
17.1011  HI',  for  the  liiihtiug  circuits  in.stead  of  the  -I.IMMI  ll.T. 
iei|uircil  in  1nH!»  to  light  one-ipiaiter  only  of  the  area  of  the 
ex|>osilioii  grounds.  This  gives  a  total  of  •,'M,,"i(»0  H.P.  that 
will  l.-e  reipiired  if  all  of  the  lamps  and  motors  are  working 
together. 

Practically  (unless  ncciiniulators  are  used)  the  machines 
ought  to  fiirnisli  11,400  H.P.  to  the  motors  during  the  day. 


! 
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I  ill  tlie  «-vtiiiiig,  from  s-erfii  oVlwk  till  iiii<liii^'lit,  'J.JKio 
I',  to  llic  motors  and  17,HiO  to  tlie  lumps,  or  a  total  of 
0(1(1  I[.l'. 

Ill  lliis  case  it  is  proiioscd  tluu  ilie  generating  plants  shoiilil 

iisist  of  40  units  of  .".(«(  H.p.  each,  of  wliicli  oiu'-lialf  sliall 

at  rtsl  (luring  tlie  day,  thus  leaving- a  niachinc  at  rest  on 

^hiliilion  l>y  the  side  of  its  dupli<'ati-  which  is  in  motion.     My 

H-   use  of  jiccuinulators   it    would    he    possilile   to   install   a 

'i.dItT  niimlii  r  of  units  wliiih  would  develop  their  full  power 

Din  early  morning  until  the  closing  of  the  gates,  say  troin 

•nut   nine  o'docU   until   midiiiglit.      I'lider  thes<'  circiiin- 

inces  the  engines  would  siijiply  the  power  recjuired  for  driv- 

iir  the  motors  and  charging  the  accumulators  between   the 

ours  of  nine  itnd  seven  ;  while  in  the  evening  the  engines 

nil  ncciiniulators  would  sujtply  the  •,'(».()()()  II.  1'.  indicated. 

.V  caUailation  of  the  e\peusi_"  of  installation  of  the  two  sys- 

.  ins  lias  shown  them  to  lie  ahout   the  same,  hut  with  a  slight 

ilTerenee  in  favor  of  the  use  of  accuniiilators  ;  hut  it  accuniu- 

itors  are  useful  in  a  phiiit  containing  only  a  small  numher  of 

iiotors,  iM'cause  the  power  is  very  irregular,  they  will  hardly 

:<  justilied  in  an  exposition  which   will  include  a  large  nuiii- 

•er  of  motors,  each  representing  only  a  very  small  percentage 

nf  the  total  poiver.     Furthermore,  "the  constim]>tii)n  of  coal 

vill  he  less  if  engines  are  exclusively  used,  since  11.400  11  P. 

vill  hav»!  to  he  furnished  during  tlie  day  for  ic  hours,  and 

.•11,000  during  the  evening  for  live  hours!  making  a  total  of 


the  coiidiiioiis  of  instaltutidn,  riiniiing  (Hicieucy  of  engines, 
and  gas-engines. 

It  is,  therefore.  ex[K-ctcd  that  the  central  stations  will  Ix; 
e(|uip|H'd  hy  exhihito.-s.  and  that  they  v  ill  furnish  th<'  current 
rei|Utred  to  the  exiwisition  ;  that  the  management  of  the  ex- 
position will  <-(instruct  tiK' system  of  wiring  for  the  dislrihu- 
liim  of  the  current  :  that  the  ehctricity  thus  made  available 
will  he  sold  to  the  co!ilra<tors  who  assume  the  res|>onsihility 
of  ilistrilmliiig  it  to  individual  exhibitors  for  lighting  and  to 
sup))ly  the  lamps  used  for  general  illumination  ;  that  the  loca- 
tion and  wiring  of  the  motors  reijuired  by  the  exhibitors  will 
be  undertaken  hy  the  conltactors,  w  ho  will  have  t  he  concession 
for  supplying:  the  current  needi-d  by  the  exhibitors  for  the 
operation  of  rill  ir  iiiotors. 


PILCHERS  FLYING  MACHINE. 


In  our  August  nundier  we  published  engravings  on  pp.  386 
ami  ;'.ST  of  .Sir.  I*.  S.  I'ilcher's  tir-t  soaring  imu-hine.  The 
tips  of  the  wings,  as  tirst  constructed,  formed  a  diedral  angle, 
and  w-erj>',about  4  ft.  above  the  l>ody  piece  when  the  miu-hine 
was  horizontal.  Since  the  publication  of  these  views  it  has 
been  altereil,  and  the  tips  of  the  wings  are  now  only  about 
ti  in.  a\)ove. 
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.'14.00(t  II. 1'.  hours;  while  with  the  accumuhitors  225.000 
II.l*.  hours  will  be  reipiir'd. 

I5ut  if  it  is  tin.-illy  decided  that  it  is  not  advi.sable  to  use 
accumulators  in  the  production  of  the  energy  rec(uired  in  the 
geiier.-il  system  of  distrilmtion.  they  will  be  valuable  for  ex- 
hibitors who  can  charge  batteries  by  connectiui:  them  to  tlie 
main  lines  leading  to  the  lamps  and  motors.  They  can  then 
be  discharged  at  will  by  the  exhihitur.  for  vvhom  they  will 
•  on.slitiite  a  sort  of  reservoir  of  eli'Clricity.  It  will  be  witli 
the  aid  of  these  ac<umiilatiirs  that  will  form,  as  it  wi-re,  sub- 
stations, that  ex|Krinienls  of  the  greatest  interest  can  he  made 
ill  view  of  t\w  visitors,  showing  the  various  uses  to  whicli 
accuniuliilors  can  be  put.  the.  method  of  charging  .iiid  dis- 
charging, making  connections,  etc.,  and  at  the  same  time  jxt 
mitting  lliem  to  ascertain  the  space  leijiiired  and  the  nietliod 
of  installation  for  en(-h  tviie. 

"  We  have  already  said  that  the  central  clet-tric  stations  will 
he  made  interesting  exhibits  of  boilers,  steam-engines,  gas- 
engines,  etc.  The  value  of  these  exhibits  will  he  increased 
hy  the  fact  that  it  will  be  jios-sihle  to  tnuke  n  comj)ari.son  of 


This  alteration  has  imide  a  va^t  im|>roveiiieiit  in  the  ease  of 
liandliiig  the  m.'uhine  ;  a  side  pull'  of  wind  lias  now  only  a 
very  slight  tendency  to  incline  the  machine.  w1iciea.s  befoie 
the  witiL's  were  lowereil  it  was  cxce«-<iingly  dillicult  to  keep 
the  machine  npright  if  the  w ind  was  not  exactly  ahead. 

As  a  result  of  this  alteration  it  has  Uen  possible  to  make 
trials  in  heavier  winds,  and  C()nsequently  better  flights  have 
been  made.  Mr.  I'iliher  was  on  Septenilier  V2  pickt-d  up 
from  the  irrouiid.  taken  up  li  ft.,  and  landed  after  sjiending 
nearly  hall  .-i  miiiiile  in  the  air  ;  and  later  on  the  same  day — 
after  th<r  wind  had  gone  down  a  little — a  line  was  tied  on  to 
the  front  of  the  maihine,  ;ind  a  man  rati  with  this  ;  the  result 
was  that  the  machine,  with  Mr.  I'ilcher  in  it,  went  20  ft.  into 
the  .lir,  and  «as  away  from  thi'  ground  nearly  a  minute. 

The  t«o  engravings  herewith  show  Mr.  I'ilcher's  second 
niachini',  which  has  .about  ITO  sij.  ft  of  surface  and  is  of  a 
strong  build  ;  the  lio<ly  piece  is  of  white  i>iue  antl  the  ribs 
ImnilKio. 

This  machine  has.  however,  two  impediments  against  it  : 
Firstly,  it  is  too  heavy— weighing  80  lbs.— and  it  t.'res  out  the 
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pxperimenter  very  soon  ;  secondly,  the  sails  are  too  liigh  wilh 
reference  to  the  operator,  which,  although  having  the  advan 
tage  of  keeping  the  wing  tips  farther  oft  from  the  ground, 
inukes  the  machine  very  difficult  to  handle. 

Mr.  Pilcher  is  now  making  a  third  machine  for  trials  on 
very  still  days,  with  a  sail  area  of  300  sq.  ft.  and  a  very  light 
structure. 


[INDICATOR  RIGGING   APPLIED  TO  A    LOCOMOTIVE  ON  THE  FLINT  *   rt:RE 

MARQUETTE  RAlLliOAD. 

INDICATOR  RIGGING  FOR  LOCOMOTIVES. 


We  illustrate  two  arrangements  of  indicator  rigging  for 
locomotives  that  are  successfully  used  upon  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Flint  &  Pfere  Marquetle  Railroads  respectively.  They 
are  of  the  same  type,  and  dlfTcr  merely  in  the  arrangement  of 
some  of  the  details  and  the  dimensions.  From  the  half-tone 
reproduction  of  tlie  photograph,  which  was  taken  from  one  of 
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INDICATOR  RIOGING^USBD  ON  THE  FLINT  t  PERB  MARQUETTE 

RAILROAD. 

the  Flint  &  Pire  Marquette  locomotives,  and  the  detail  draw- 
ing of  the  apparatus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  made  for  applica- 
tion to  an  engine  with  four  bar  guides  and  is  somewhat  less 
expensive  to  make  than  that  used  on  the  Pennsylvania  engines. 
The  supports  are  merely  2  in.  X  i  in.  bars  of  iron  fastened 
with  two  |-in.  bolts  and  a  strap  to  the  ends  of  the  guides. 
This  has  ample  strength  for  the  strains  that  are  put  upon  it, 
but  it  seems  as  though  there  would  Iw  considerable  vibration 


at  the  upper  ends  wtien  the  engine  is  running  at  high  speeds. 
This  would  be  obviated  by  the  arrangement  in  use  upon  the 
Pennsylvania  engines,  wlicre  a  cast  stand  is  bolted  to  the 
upper_  guide,  and  is  of  such  shape  and  weight  as  to  avoid 
vibration.  It  is  more  expensive  to  make,  however,  and  can- 
not be  as  readily  adapted  to  various  types  of  guides. 
The  photograph  of  the  Flint  &  Pere  Marquette  locomotive 
(■'hows  the  convenient  arrangement  of 
j  >racket  for  the  operator  that  is  used.  A 
|i;.nreful  examination  will  show  that  the 
jwliolf  rigcing  can  be  lifted  off  by  merely 
taking  out  the  Itolts  that  pass  through  the 
front  bar  and  the  strap  running  along  the 
insi<le  of  the  steam-chest.  Where  an  elab- 
orate series  of  tests  are  to  l>e  made  at  high 
speeds  and  extending  over  a  long  time,  it 
is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  hood 
or  fender  at  the  front  to  protect  the  oper- 
ator from  the  wind,  but  where  the  intii 
cator  is  to  be  used  merely  to  study  the 
action  of  tlie  valves  and  the  steam  dis- 
tribution at  different  points  of  cut  off  and 
sjiocds.  this  portable  device  is  just  the 
thing  to  usi!.  It  is  light,  almost  univer- 
sally applicable,  and  can  be  put  in  posi- 
tion by  the  operator  without  a.ssistance. 
The  railing  and  uprights  are  of  gas  pipe, 
and  the  other  parts  of  light  flat  iron. 

The  engraving  of  the  Pennsylvania  rig- 
ging shows  it  applied  to  one  of  the  stand- 
ard class  K  locomotives  of  the  company 
with  two-bar  guides.  A  single  three-way 
cock  is  used  for  admitting  steam  from 
either  end  of  the  cj-linder  to  the  indicator, 
Hnd  the  pipes  leading  (hereto  are  made  as 
short  ns  pos.sible,  it  having  l)een  found  that 
there  is  no  appreciable  advantage  In  ac- 
curacy gained  by  the  use  of  two  indicators 
placed  near  the  ends  of  the  cylinders, 
while  the  inconvenience  of  manipulating 
two  instruments  and  the  extra  attach- 
ments that  must  be  made  is  a  nuisance. 
The  dimensii)ns  are  given  with  such  completeness  on  both 
of  the  detail  engravings  that  any  one  can  very  readily  repro- 
duce them  for  liis  own  use,  and  a  recapitulation  of  them  is 
therefore  unuecesfary.  ,  ..  . 


A  FLY-WHEEL  ACCIDENT  IN  HOBOKEN. 


At  about  half-past  three  on  the  morning  of  Salurdav,  Octo- 
lK?r  .5.  a  flywheel  17  ft.  in  diameter,  in  the  plant  of  the  Hud- 
son Electric  Light  Company,  in  Ilobokcn,  N.  .1..  burst,  killing 
one  man  instantly,  and  injuring  two  others.  The  wheel  \te- 
longed  to  a  5u0  11.  P.  vertical  compound  engine  that  was 
built  by  the  Philadelphia  Corliss  Engine  Company.  The 
cause  of  the  accident  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  racing  of 
the  engines,  as  they  iK'gan  to  do  this  just  before  the  accident. 
At  the  time  the  engineer  was  on  the  upper  platform,  closing 
the  throttle,  and  in  a  direct  line  with  the  motion  of  the  wheel. 

The  accompanying  engraving  shows  the  construction  of  the 
wheel  in  all  of  its  details.  It  will  be  seen  lo  have  been  built 
up  and  composed  of  eight  spokes  bolted  in  between  flanges 
that  formed  a  portion  of  the  hub,  and  at  the  outer  ends  these 
spokes  wore  bolted  by  four  l}-in.  bolts  lo  the  centres  of  the 
segments  forming  the  rim.  These  segments  were  52  in.  wide 
and  about  6  ft.  long,  and  were  bolted  together  at  faced  flanges 
liy  eight  l}-in.  bolts.  The  flanges  of  the  hub  were  2}  in.  and 
ii  in.  thick,  and  stood  6  in.  apart  between  their  inside  faces. 
The  wheel  was  entirely  broken  up,  and  the  pieces  were  thrown 
out  in  a  line  wilh  its  working  position  to  a  distance  ranging 
from  a  few  feet  up  to  150  ft.  All  of  tlie  fractures  appeared 
to  l)e  clean  breaks  lliiougli  metal  that  was  apparently  sound 
except  for  an  occasional  blowhole.  The  normal  speed  of  the 
engine  was  100  revolutions  per  minute.  The  inner  ends  of 
the  spokes  were  held  to  the  flanges  of  the  hub  by  three  l}-in. 
bolta  to  each  spoke  ;  the  spokes,  however,  were  not  in  contact 
with  each  other,  there  being  a  space  of  about  f  in.  between 
them. 

As  we  have  said,  the  accident  is  attributed  to  the  extra 
strains  set  up  in  the  metal  by  the  racing  ;  but  if  this  is  the 
case,  it  would  seem  that  the  wheel  was  running  very  close  to 
its  limit  of  safety. 

The  normal  speed  that  was  used  would  produce  a  circum- 
ferential velocity  of  5,340  ft.  per  minute,  and  this  would  re- 
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suit  in  a  centrifugal  force  of  about  29  to  1,  giving  an  actual 
strain  on  tlie  metal  of  about  2,760  lbs.  per  square  Inch  of  sec- 
tion— a  strain  that  certainly  is  not  excessive,  and  is  so  far 
below  the  elastic  limit  of  metal  that  should  be  used,  that  the 
break  cannot  have  been  caused  by  bad  designing  and  abnor- 
mal strains  due  to  excessive  velocity.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  the  metal  must  have  l)een  intrinsically  weak,  notwith- 
standing the  clean,  close-grained  appearance  of  the  fracture. 
This  is  given  merely  as  a  conjecture  to  explain  the  cause  of 
the  accident,  and  without  any  definite  data  regarding  the 


Let  an  overloaded  motor  work  irregularly  ;  let  a  condenser 
choke  up  or  empty  while  starting  or  stopping  ;  let  the  resist- 
ances be  ever  so  variable,  and  we  will  see  the  ropes  oscillat- 
ing, storing  up,  by  their  elasticity,  the  variations  of  speed  or 
ertort,  while  the  receiving  lines  of  shafting  do  not  vary  in  the 
regularity  of  their  motion  ;  provided,  of  course,  that  the  varia- 
tions of  power  and  resistance  are  not  too  grer.t.  j 

This  peculiarity  has  been  of  great  service  In  very  many 
cases,  especially  In  transmissions  that  are  driven  by  gearing 
and  by  rigid  shafting  whose  uiotion  cannot  be  regulated. .        i 
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PLT-WHEEL  THAT  BURST  AT  TBK  PLANT  OF  THE  HUDSON  RLKCTRIC  LIGHT  OOMPANV.   AT  HOBOKtN,  N.  J. 


actual  quality  of  the  metal  that  was  used.     The  breaks  shown 
are  a  few  of  those  that  occurred  In  approximate  po8illon.s  only. 


ROPE  AND  BELT  TRANSMISSION.* 


By  V.   DUBREUIL. 


The  striking  feature  In  the  use  of  ropes  Is  the  uniformity 
of  motion,  the  absence  of  noise,  even  at  the  fastenings,  when 
the  ropes  are  well  maintained,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  all  of 
the  strands  the  moment  anything  abnormal  occurs  in  the  power 
or  the  resistance. 


*  AbKtract  of  a  paper  read  before  tbe  Society  of  'ttie  Civil  BngiaeerB  of 
Ffiiiicu. 


Ropes  are  also  of  great  service  where  the  two  lines  of  shaft- 
ing to  be  connected  are  not  perfectly  parallel.  We  can  then 
open  the  grooves,  work  the  strands  crossed,  and  carry  the 
power  off  In  almost  any  direction. 

Diameter  of  Pulley*  and  Ropes.— The  resistance  due  to  the 
stiffness   of   the  ropes    being   represented    by  the   formula 
«rf» 

R  =  .104 ,  in  which  R  is  expressed  in  pounds  ;  a,  the  ten- 

D 
slon  on  the  rope.  In  pounds  ;  d  and  D,  the  diameters  of  the 
rope  and   pulley  respectively.  In  Inches.     From  this  we  see 
that  D  increases  in  proportion  as  d  and  R  are  less. 

Limar  Velocity. — In  rope  transmissions,  the  linear  velocity 
per  second  should  not  be  less  than  26  ft.  per  second,  or  more 
than  82  ft.     For  belting,  this  speed  may  drop  as  low  as  10  ft. 
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by  increasing  the  breadth  proportionately  ;  but  it  is  best  not 
to  have  the  speed  exceed  65  ft.  Above  65  ft.  for  belts  and  82 
ft.  for  ropes  the  centrifugal  force,  which  up  to  this  point  is 
unfavorable  to  the  adherence  of  the  belts  and  favorable,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  that  of  the  ropes,  now  becomes  unfavorable 
to  both. 

Distatux  between  PuUeyg  — On  account  of  the  coefflcient  of 
friction,  wnich  is  25  per  cent,  greater  in  the  case  of  ropes  than 
of  belts,  as  we  shall  show  later  on,  ropes  work  best  when 
slack  and  belts  when  under  a  tension.  Consequently  long 
distances  are  mote  favorable  to  ropes  than  to  Itelts,  the  weight 
of  the  rope  in  the  case  being  a  factor  that  is  favorable  in  as- 
sisting to  free  it  from  the  grooves.  Hence  these  distances 
may  vary  from  20  ft.  to  100  ft.  for  ropes  without  an  inter- 
mediate support,  and  from  13  ft.  to  50  ft.  for  belts.  In  my 
own  practice  I  have  set  up  a  rope  transmission  with  a  span  of 
338  ft.  and  only  one  intermediate  support ;  others  of  16  ft. 
that  have  been  running  since  1877,  and  still  others  of  only  \\\ 
ft.  ;  but  these  are  very  exceptional. 

Position  of  the  Slaek  and  Tight  Strands.— Conlniy  to  the 
usual  opinion,  I  consider  that  it  is  preferable  in  most  cases, 
and  when  it  is  possible,  to  place  the  driving  strand  of  the  rope 
on  top,  in  order  to  utilize  the  good  effects  of  the  centrifugal 
force  and  also  the  weight  of  the  rope  to  assist  in  lessening  the 
amount  of  power  absorbed.  Nevertheless,  when  the  distance 
between  the  centres  of  the  pulleys  is  less  than  23  ft.  or  26  ft., 
and  again  when  the  ratio  between  the  diameters  of  the  pulleys 
is  less  that  1  to  3,  it  is  better  to  place  the  driving  strand  at  the 
bottom  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  In  some  tests  made  by  the 
Industrial  Society  of  the  North  of  France,  the  driving  strands 
of  the  cables  were  placed  above  :  the  ratio  of  the  pulleys  was 
as  3  to  10  for  160  H.P.  developed  at  the  piston  ;  the  diameter 
of  the  ropes  was  1}  in.,  and  the  slipping  did  not  exceed  0.329 
of  1  per  cent.,  while  it  varied  from  .78  to  .964  of  1  per  cent, 
with  belts. 

Ratio  of  Pulley ». — Cnder  no  circumstances  should  the  diame- 
ter of  the  smallest  pulley  be  less  than  30  times  the  diame- 
ter of  the  cable,  and  it  is  well  not  to  drop  below  1  to  4  for  the 
ratio  between  the  diameters  of  the  pulleys. 

Kind  of  Iti>pe*.—Kopt^  should  be  of  three-stranded  Manilla 
hemp  or  of  cotton.  Manilla  seems  to  be  preferred  in  Ireland, 
while  cotton  is  given  first  choice  in  Manchester.  Hemp  is 
much  cheaper  than  cotton,  and,  in  most  cases,  is  more  dura- 
ble, instances  being  known  to  me  where  it  has  run  for  more 
than  10  years  in  industrial  establishments  ;  but  while  cotton 
is  the  more  expensive,  it  is  the  more  pliable. 

Diameter  of  Ropet. — The  diameter  of  the  rojies  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  installation  and  the  diameters  of  the  pulleys. 
The  large  ropes  of  from  li  in.  to  2  in.  in  diameter  have  the 
advantage  of  requiring  a  smaller  number  of  elements  than  the 
smaller  ;  but  as  the  small  ropes  can  work  under  a  strain  per 
square  inch  almost  double  that  of  the  large,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  it  does  not  need  more  small  ropes  for  an  installation 
of  reasonable  dimensions  than  it  would  of  the  large.  So  that 
this  matter  of  size  is  largely  one  of  convenience. 

Number  of  Ropes. — The  numl>er  of  rop>e8  varies  with  the  ma- 
terial used,  its  diameter,  and  the  strain  which  the  rope  can  be 
made  to  carry  per  square  inch  of  section.  It  also  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  industry.  Thus,  for  a  given  H.P.  devel- 
oped, only  one-third  as  many  ropes  are  required  for  driving  a 
woollen  carding  or  combing-room  as  for  a  cotton  spinning- 
mule  with  a  self-acting  frame. 

Sectional  Area  of  Rope*.— In  a  rope  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  distinction  between  the  apparent  and  the  actual  diameter. 
In  practice  I  have  followed  this  rule ; 

-v     ••    >■'..■  ■■:•^  '■      S= X  0.65,    •,.      .  •  rvv..;/:;- 
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S  being  the  sum  of  the  cross  sections  of  the  three  strands  and 
D  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  ropM. 

The  Wear  of  Cablet  at  Work.— It  is  necessary  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  stretch  and  wear  of  cables  while  they  arc  in  use. 
This  stretch,  which  lessens  the  diameter,  depends  upon  many 
things  :  the  nature  of  the  material,  the  care  exercised  in  manu- 
facturing, work  of  the  rope,  etc.  Thus  it  is  well  to  order 
ropes  with  a  diameter  of  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  greater  than 
their  useful  diameter. 

PuUeyt.—The  pulleys  should  be  perfectly  balanced  upon 
ways  and  not  upon  centres.  The  grooves  should  be  exactly 
alike,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  diameters  of  the  two  pul- 
levs  that  are  next  each  other.  Eacu  groove  should  be  cleared 
of  metal,  so  that  the  rim  may  be  as  light  as  possible,  and  not 
create,  by  the  multiplication  of  these  pulleys,  a  sum  total  of 
active  energy  that  may,  at  a  given  time,  especially  when  the 
motor  is  being  stopped  or  started,  neutralise  the  action  of  the 
Hy-wheel  and  cause  accidents. 


In  general,  pulleys  with  grooves  of  from  If  in.  to  2  in. 
should.not  exceed  a  weight  o?  5|  lbs.  per  inch  of  diameter  of 
pulley 'per  groove.  Thus,  for  a  pulley  80  in.  in  diameter  and 
having  four  grooves,  we  have  80  X  5.5  X  4  =  1760  lbs.  This 
rule  varies  for  pulleys  of  from  three  to  six  grooves,  and  for 
ropes  of  from  1}  in-  to  2  in.,  and  is  also  modified  in  other  caseS; 
Thus,  for  a  single-groove  pulley  for  If  in.  to  2-in.  ropes,  th« 
weiglit  will  rup  up  to  11  lt)s.  per  inch  of  diameter  instead  of 
5J  lbs.  ;  for  a  two-groove  pulley  it  may  be  from  7  lbs.  to  8 
lbs.  ;  for  an  eight-groove  pulley  with  single  arms  it  may  be 
4f  iba.  For  ropes  of  smaller  diameter,  the  results  just  given 
should  be  multiplied  by  from  .65  to  .85,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

It  will  be  seen  tliat  these  rules  are  entirely  empirical,  and 
their  only  object  is  to  render  it  possible  for  the  engineer  or 
proprietor  to  make  some  calculation  in  advance  as  to  the  re- 
sults upon  which  he  can  rely. 

Shafting  and  Bearings. — All  works  on  mechanics  give  for- 
mula for  calculating  shafting  and  bangers.  These  Tonnulse 
do  not  take  sufficiently  into  account  the  enormous  tensions 
which  are  produced  when  new  ropes  are  put  into  position  or  > 
when  they  are  wet,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  increase  these 
coefficients.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  diameter  of 
a  shaft  carrying  a  grooved  pulley  must  never  l>e  made  less 
than  from  3  in.  to  3^  in.,  for  the  mere  fact  of  the  presence  of 
this  pulley,  is  a  warning, were  it  only  called  upon  to  transmit  a 
hundredth  of  a  H.P. 

Form  of  Grooves. — The  diameter  of  the  cable  fixes  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  groove,  but  the  chape  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  following  rule  : 

The  section  is  composed  of  two  vertical,  parallel,  or  oblique 
portions,   a  b,  a'  b',  connecting  with  two  curved  portions, 

b  e,  b'  c',  ending  in  straight 
lines  that  are  inclined  to  each 
other  at  angles  of  from  88°  to 
48°,  according  to  the  use  that 
is  to  be  made  of  the  grooves, 
and  finally  of  an  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle connecting  the  two  curves 
b  c  and  b'  c'. 

An  angle  of  from  45°  to  48°, 
which  gives  the  lowest  coeflS- 
cient  of  friction,  is  well 
adapted  for  use  with  hori- 
zontal ropes  ;  one  of  from 
42°  to  44"  for  ropes  that  are 
more  or  less  inclined,  an  angle 
of  43°  being  best  adapted  for  inclinations  of  45°,  and  one  of 
from  38°  to  41°  for  ropes  rising  from  50°  to  90°. 

Theoretically  the  ropes  should  never  be  allowed  to  touch 
the  bottom  of  the  groove  ;  they  ought  in  service  to  be 
wedged  in  the  V  portion  of  the  groove,  so  as  never  to  be 
subjected  to  a  slipping  of  more  than  .35  of  1  p>er  cent.  Dis- 
integration of  the  filaments  will  result  from  a  greater  slip- 
ping, and  it  is  apt  to  occur  both  at  the  starting  and  stopping 
of  the  ropes. 

Oiling  the  Ropes. — It  is  well  to  grease  the  ropes  to  a  moder- 
ate extent,  so  as  to  make  them  pliable,  but  not  so  lavishly  as 
to  cause  them  to  slip  ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  delicate 
things  to  be  attended  to  in  the  maintenance  of  ropes.  Castor- 
oil  used  moderately  once  or  twice  a  month  is  recommended  for 
hemp  ropes.  As  for  cotton  ropes,  there  are  many  composi- 
tions upon  the  market  that  are  contending  for  the  first  place 
in  industrial  establishments.  As  a  general  thing,  however, 
when  such  a  rope  is  well  used  it  is  unnecessary  to  grease  it. 

Friction  of  Ropes  and  Belts  on  Pulleys. — Some  time  ago  the 
Messrs.  Farce  Brothers,  of  Dundee,  made  a  series  of  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  relative  frictional  resistances  of  ropes 
and  belts  upon  the  pulleys  over  which  they  were  run.  The 
angle  of  the  V  of  the  groove  in  the  rope  pulley  was  made  40°, 
and  both  ropes  and  \mXs  embraced  one-half  the  circumference 
of  their  respective  pulleys.  The  weight  suspended  from  one 
end  was  835.S  lbs.  Taking  an  average  of  the  experiments 
with  ropes  on  dry  pulleys,  the  co<.flScient  of  friction  was 
found  to  be  .90,  while  the  average  of  the  experiments  with 
belts  gave  .68,  a  difference  of  .22  in  favor  of  ropes,  or  25  per 
cent.  Some  of  these  experiments — and  they  were  those  that 
gave  the  best  results — were  made  with  new  ropes.  In  fact, 
the  pulley  remaining  the  same,  we  see  that  as  the  diameter  of 
the  cable  diminishes  it  drops  lower  down  into  the  groove,  and 
the  coefficient  increases.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  the 
rope  is  at  work  and  is  subjected  to  varying  strains  :  its  diame- 
ter increases  and  diminishes  in  proportion  to  the  strains  that 
are  put  upon  it,  and  consequently  with  the  power  that  it  is 
called  upon  to  transmit. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  important  point,  and  shows  how 
rational  the  system  is. 


GROOVES  FOR  ROPE  PULLETS. 


A. 


photographed  by  W.  H.  Ran,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  AMERICAN  LINE  STEAMER  "ST.  PAUL," 

■  .  ■■■   ,  MOVING  DOWN  THE  DELAWARE  RIVER  ON  TDE   WAT  TO  THE  TRIAL  TRIP. 
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In  the  esperiments  made  with  oiled  pulleys,  a  considerable 
loss  was  made  manifest. 

The  author  tlien  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  installation  of 
rope  drives,  the  arrangement  of  the  framing,  and  gives  a 
niathenmtical  analysis  of  the  work  to  be  done,  concluding  with 
a  report  made  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Industrial  So- 
ciety of  the  North  of  France.  The  conclusions  of  this  com- 
mittee were  that,  as  a  result  of  their  investigations,  it  became 
evident  that  both  ropes  and  belting  afforded  an  excellent 
means  for  the  transmission  of  power,  provided  that  they  were 
well  designed  and  carefully  erected.  Rope  transmission,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  divisibility  of  the  lines,  which  permits  a 
multiple  connection  with  the  driving  pulley  :  because  of  the 
elasticity  of  these  lines,  which  are  thus  rendered  capable  of 
absorbing  the  variations  of  speed  and  power,  both  driving  and 
resisting  power  ;  I>ecau8e  of  the  high  coefficient  of  friction, 
which  allows  the  slack  side  to  run  very  loose  ;  and,  finally, 
because  of  the  low  first  cost — rope  transmission,  then,  seems 
preferable  to  the  use  of  belting.  These  advantages  would  in 
all  cases  warrant  their  successful  application  to  industrial 
purposes. 

It  is  very  true  that  belts  will  render  services  equally  valu- 
able ;  but  their  high  price  and  the  requirements  involved  in 
their  location  are  not  elements  that  will  tend  to  make  them  as 
popular  as  ropes  of  hemp  and  of  cotton. 

The  final  victory,  when  all  builders  shall  be  equipped,  will 
undoubtedly  belong  to  cabk-s,  at  least  until  the  transmission 
by  electricity  sliall  have  been  rendered  more  economical  and 
practical  than  it  is  today — a  time  that  may  come,  and  in  com- 
ing will  place  all  competitors  upon  the  same  level  by  establish- 
ing itself  in  their  places  ;  but  that  is  the  secret  of  the  future. 


;..    WATER  TUBE    BOILERS   FOR    WARSHIPS. 


SoMB  months  ago  we  published  very  full  abstracts  of  a  dis- 
cussion in  Parliament  and  subsequent  correspondence,  with 
reference  to  the  advisability  of  adopting  water-tube  Iwilers  for 
the  large  new  ships  of  the  British  Navy,  which  had  been 
decided  upon  by  the  Admiraltj'.  A  recent  number  of  Engi- 
neering  contains  a  long  letter  from  Mr.  James  Howden,  of 
OliiSgow,  in  which  he  opposes  ever^  strongly  the  use  of  such 
boilers.  The  letter  is  very  interesting,  but  unfortunately  we 
have  not  room  for  all  of  it,  and  therefore  can  give  only  a  brief 
abstract  of  its  most  important  points. 

Mr.  Howden  says,  first,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate 
in  Parliament  it  was  uuderstood  that  no  more  water-tube 
boilers  should  be  ordered  for  the  navy  until  their  superiority 
over  cylindrical  boilers  had  been  proved.  This  understanding, 
he  says,  does  not  appiar  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  Admir- 
alty, as  they  have  recently  ordered  engines  and  boilers  for  the 
new  cruisers,  the  latter  to  be  of  tLe  Btlleville  type.  He  now 
says  that  the  Admiralty  have  no  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
such  boilers  over  those  of  the  cylindrical  type,  and  that  the 
evidence  which  is  obtainable  shows  their  great  inferiority. 

He  then  quotes  the  trials  of  the  SItarpshooter,  which  has 
water-lube  boilers,  and  which  were  made  at  such  a  low  power 
per  unit  of  grate  and  heating  surface  as  to  be  of  no  value  as  a 
test.  Even  at  this  low  rate  the  consumption  of  coal  was  1.8 
lbs.  to  under  3  lbs.  of  coal  per  I.H.P.  per  hour. 

In  the  trial  of  the  two  steamers,  Tatnue  (with  Belleville 
boilers)  and  Saiford  (with  cylindrical  boilers)— two  Newhaveu 
and  Dieppe  steamers — the  Belleville  boilers  consumed  37  tons 
of  coal  during  the  same  period  that  the  cylindrical  boilers 
consumed  27.  Since  starting,  the  Belleville  boilers,  it  is 
asserted,  have  required  constant  repairs,  while  during  a  year's 
running  those  in  the  Setifvrd  required  none  up  to  the  time  she 
was  lost. 

The  experience  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Wilson,  Sons  &  Co.,  of 
Hull,  is  also  quoted.  They  arc  the  owners  of  the  steamship 
Ohio,  which  has  Belleville  boilers,  and  is  engaged  in  the  trade 
between  Hull  and  New  York.  "  After  being  fully  tried  she 
l(  ft  Hull  on  her  first  voyage.  Before  the  vessel  had  cleared 
the  south  of  Ireland,  one  of  the  boiler  tubes  burst  and  severely 
injured  a  fireman.  The  voyage  to  New  York  was  made  with 
considerable  difficulty,  owing  to  troubles  arising  in  working 
the  boilers,  two  at  least  being  under  repair  during  the  voyage, 
which  lasted  31  days,  the  average  speccl  being  under  7  knots." 

While  in  New  \orkher  boilers  were  repaired,  but  her  return 
voyage  was  a  slow  one.  On  returning  from  her  second  voyage 
to  New  York  she  was  obliged  to  anchor  in  Dover  Hoads  with 
boiler  tubes  leaking,  the  vessel  having  been  18  days  out. 
A  tug  was  sent  from  Hull  as  a  convoy.  Since  the  Ohio'* 
trial  her  owners  have  ordered  a  large  new  bteamer  with 
cylindrical  boilers. 


The  steamship  Unique,  on  the  lakes  in  this  country^  was 
also  referred  to.  She  was  equipped  with  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
boilers,  a  3-iii.  water-tube  of  which  burst  last  May  and  killed 
two  firemen,  and  blew  the  chief  engineer,  who  was  drowned, 
overboard. 

Continuing,  3Ir.  Howden  says  :  "  Whenever  full  power  is 
attempted  to  be  taken  from  water-tube  boilers,  the  expenditure 
of  coal  brcomes  abnormal,  tubes  burst,  and  other  serious 
damages  arise,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  even 
when  worked  at  Iftw  power  continuously.  Besides  being  at 
all  times  wasteful  in  fuel,  the  feed-water  supply  is  always 
difficult  to  regulate.  These  defects,  as  I  have  said,  are  inherent 
in  every  water-tube  boiler,  and  ainrwt  be  got  rid  of  by  any  modi- 
fication of  degign." 

The  writer  of  the  letter  says.  furtl»er  :  "  These  vital  objec- 
tions, in  themselves  more  than  sufficient  to  prevent  further 
use  of  such  boilers  in  seagoing  ships,  are  :  1.  The  much 
greater  consumption  of  coal  they  require  per  unit  of  power 
compared  with  cylindrical  boilers.  2.  The  greater  number  of 
stokers  they  require  for  a  given  power." 

In  conclusTon  he  says  :  "  If  their  adoption  (in  the  British 
Navy)  is  peisisted  in,  disaster  must  inevitably  occur  should 
these  ships  ever  be  go  unfortunate  as  to  engage  in  actual  war- 
fare, while  they  will  be  a  source  of  continual  trouble  and 
enormous  expense  whenever  used  for  cruising  purposes  at  any 
effective  S|X'ed.  Further,  such  boilers  will  permanently 
cripple,  as  has  been  clearly  proven,  every  ship  into  whicli 
they  are  fitted,  independently  of  their  other  vital  defects,  by 
greatly  reducing  their  coal  endurance  at  their  lowest  speed, 
much  more  at  their  highest,  and  by  requiring  many  more  men 
to  work  them.  They  will  likewise  never  be  able  to  maintain 
a  high  continuous  speed." 

This  abstract  of  Mr.  Howden 's  letter  is  given  because  it  is 
intended  to  give  both  sides  of  this  important  discussion. 
Probably  the  portion  of  his  letter  which  is  most  open  to 
criticism  is  the  part  which  we  have  italicised.  To  establish 
that  statement  he  will  be  obliged  to  prove  a  negative,  which 
the  logicians  tell  us  is  impossible.  The  letter,  though,  is  an 
interesting  contribution  to  the  discussion,  and  is  certain  to  call 
out  reply. 


THE  STEAMSHIP  "ST.  PAUL." 


Is  our  issue  for  July  we  published  an  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  the  American  Line  steamer  St.  Jjmi»  that  was  built  by 
the  William  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  &  Engine  Building  Com- 
pany, of  Philadelphia.  The  sister  ship,  the  St.  Paul,  has  now 
tieen  completed  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  with  the 
Government  made  at  the  time  when  the  Putit  and  Aeic  York 
were  admitted  to  an  American  register.  The  two  vessels  are 
alike  in  all  particulars,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  de- 
tails, changes  in  which  have  been  made  since  the  St.  Lout* 
went  into  commission,  and  which  were  suggefcted  by  the  ex- 
perience with  that  ship.  To  the  casual  oiiscrver  the  only 
noticeable  difference  between  the  two  is  in  the  smoke-stacks, 
where  the  cowls  used  on  the  St.  Louis  do  not  appear  on  the 
St.  Pavl.  For  a  description  of  the  steamers  we  would  refer 
our  readers  to  the  one  published  of  the  St.  Louis  in  our  issue 
for  July. 

The  engravings  of  the  St.  Paul  on  the  opposite  pwge  are  re- 
productions of  photographs  taken  as  ihe  vessel  was  slowly 
steaming  down  the  Delaware  River  on  her  way  to  the  official 
trial  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  The  object  of  this  trial 
was  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  which  a  contract  for  carrying  the  United  States 
mails  is  awarded,  provided  that  the  vessel  maintain  an  aver- 
age speed  of  20  knots  on  a  run  at  sea  of  four  hours'  duration. 
In  the  trial  of  the  St.  Loui*.  which  was  held  in  the  English 
Channel,  in  August,  the  average  spt'cd  was  22  2  knots.  As  the 
bottom  of  the  St.  Paul  was  foul  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  she 
did  not  equal  the  speed  of  the  St.  Louis.  The  trial  run  was 
made  between  Cape  Ann,  Mass.,  and  Ca(ie  Porpoise.  Me.,  a 
distance  of  41.96  nautical  miles,  at  an  average  speed  of  20^ 
knots.  The  engines  worked  as  smoothly  and  as  easily  as 
though  they  had  been  running  for  months  The  run  was 
over  the  course,  a  turn  and  a  return  over  the  same.  On  the 
eastward  run  the  average  number  of  revolutions  of  the  screws 
was  89.5.  and  about  90  on  the  wtstward. 

Immediately  after  the  trial  the  vessel  was  taken  to  New- 
York  and  placed  in  service  on  the  line,  sailing  on  her  maiden 
voyage  for  Southampton  on  October  9.  There  was  nothing 
noteworthy  about  the  trip,  the  time  from  Sandy  Hook  Light- 
ship to  the  Needles  being  7  days,  12  hours,  and  20  minutes, 
with  daily  runs  of  394  382,  409,  412,  439,  324,  399,  and  319 
miles.     Like  the  St.  Louis,  she  is  proving  a  splendid  sea  boat. 
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AND    RAILROAD   JOURNAL. 


la  tlie  cx|>cTinieiits  mmle  with  oiled  pulleys,  a  considprable 
loss  w:is  nuuli-  iiianifi'St. 

Till' iiutlior  tlii'ii  laki.s  up  the  subject  of  the  iiistiiUalion  of 
rope  drives,  the  iirratiireiiieiil  of  the  franiinjr,  and  L'ives  a 
liiatlii'inatical  analysis  of  tli<'  work  to  Ik;  done,  eoiieludii);;  with 
ii  report  made  liy  a  eoiimiitlee  appointed  by  the  Industrial  S:)- 
ciety  of  the  North  of  Franee.  The  conclusions  of  this  coni- 
niittee  were  that,  as  a  result  of  their  investijralions,  it  l)eeanie 
evident  that  Iiolh  ropes  and  U-lting  alTi.rded  an  excellent 
means  for  the  transmission  of  jmwer,  provided  that  they  were 
well  desiirned  and  carefully  erected.  IJiipe  transmission,  how- 
ever, l»e<rause  of  the  divisihility  of  the  liix's,  which  ]>ermits  a 
midtiple  connection  with  the  drivini;  pidley  :  liecuuse  of  the 
elasticity  of  these  lines,  winch  are  thus  rendered  cai>able  of 
ahsorhini;  the  vaii.ilions  of  speed  and  power,  lioth  driving  and 
resisting;  p;)wer  :  Itecause  of  the  higli  coedicient  of  friction, 
which  allows  thi-  slack  side  to  run  very  loose  ;  and,  tinally, 
liceause  of  the  low  lirsl  cost — rojx'  transmission,  then,  .Minis 
pret'eruhle  to  the  use  of  hellinir.  These  advantages  woidd  in 
all  cases  warrant  their  successful  application  to  industrial 
purposes. 

It  is  very  true  that  Ix-Its  will  lender  services  equiUlv  valu- 
able ;  but  their  high  price  and  the  reiptiremenls  involved  in 
Iheir  location  are  not  elements  that  will  tend  to  make  them  as 
popular  as  ropes  of  hemp  and  of  cotton. 

The  tinal  viet  iry.  when  all  builders  shall  Ih'  e(]uipped,  will 
uniloubtediv  belong  !i>  cables,  at  least  unli'i  the  transmission 
by  electri<ilv  shall  have  been  reiiileied  more  econondcal  and 
practical  than  it  is  to  day — a  lime  that  may  come,  and  in  <-om- 
ioL'  will  |ilaci'  all  compclilois  upon  the  same  level  bv  establish- 
ing it.-elf  in  tluir  [daces  ;  but  lliat  is  the  secret  of  the  future. 


WATER  TUBE    BOILERS   FOR    WARSHIPS. 


SoMi;  months  ago  we  publislicil  very  full  .-ibslracts  of  a  dis- 
cussion in  I'.irliament  and  subseijuent  correspondence,  willi 
reference  to  the  advisabililv  of  adopting  water-tul)e  lK>ilers  for 
the  large  new  ships  of  the  llrilisli  Navy,  which  h:id  l>cen 
decided  upon  by  the  .Viliniralty.  \  recent  nundier  of  L'/i;/i- 
imriii;/  contains  a  long  letter  from  Mr.  .James  Howden,  of 
tllasgow,  in  which  he  opposes  every  slrongly  the  use  <d  such 
lK)ilers.  The  lelltr  is  very  interestinir.  but  unfortunately  we 
liavc!  not  room  for  all  of  it,  and  therefore  can  give  only  a  brief 
abstract  of  iis  nu>st  important  ])oinls. 

Mr.  Howden  says,  first,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  debate 
in  Parliament  it  was  utiihrsKxMl  that  no  more  water-tube 
boilers  should  be  ordered  foi  ilie  navy  until  their  superiority 
over  cylindrical  boilers  h.-id  been  i)roved.  This  undersl.-inding, 
he  SiiVs,  does  not  appiar  lo  have  liecn  accepted  by  ihe  -Vilmir- 
alty,  iis  they  have  reeenlly  ordered  eniiines  .and  boilers  for  tlu' 
new  ••nusers,  the  lalter  to  l)e  of  the  l!(lleville  type.  He  now 
says  that  Ihe  .Vdmirally  have  no  jiroof  of  the"sup<'rif»rily  of 
such  boilers  over  tliosi-  of  the  cylinilrieal  tyjie.  and  that  the 
evidence  which  is  obtainable  shows  their  great  inferiority. 

He  then  (iu(»tes  Ihe  trials  of  the  SfmrjiK/i'xi/,  r,  which  has 
water-tube  boilers,  and  which  were  made  at  such  a  low  power 
JHT  unit  of  grale  and  he.it ing  surface  as  to  be  of  no  value  as  a 
test.  Kven  at  this  low  rale  the  consumption  of  coal  was  l.s 
lbs.  to  under  2  lbs.  of  coal  per  1. 1 1. 1',  per  hour. 

In  the  trial  of  the  two  steamers.  Vnnix,  (with  IJelleville 
boilers)  and  S.ifont  (with  cylindrical  boilers)— two  Newhaveii 
and  Diejipe  steamiTs — the  ijcllcville  boilers  consumed  117  tons 
of  coal  during  the  same  jx  riod  that  the  <-yliiulrical  boilers 
consumed  t!7.  Since  starting,  the  Belleville  boilers,  it  is 
a.sserled,  have  reipiired  constant  repairs,  while  during  a  year's 
rumdng  those  in  the  Siifi/nf  required  none  up  lo  the  tiiiie  she 
Wii*i  lost. 

The  experience  of  .Messrs.  Thoinas  Wilson.  Sons  &,  Co.,  of 
Hull,  is  also  ((Uoted.  They  are  the  owners  of  the  stcMutship 
O/ii't,  which  has  IJelleville  boilers,  and  is  eiigageil  in  the  trade 
between  Hull  .and  New  York.  "  After  being  fully  tried  she 
lift  Hull  on  her  first  voyage.  IJelore  the  ves.sel  had  elcarid 
the  south  of  Ireland,  one  of  ihe  boiler  tubes  burst  and  s«'Verely 
injtired  ji  tireman.  Tlie  voyaire  to  New  York  was  made  witii 
considerable  dillieulty,  owing  to  troubles  arising  in  working 
tin-  b.iilers.  two  at  least  being  under  repair  during  the  voyage, 
which  lasted  -il  days,  the  aierage  sju'cd  being  under  7  knots." 

While  in  New  ^'oik  her  boilers  were  npaired,  but  herrclnrn 
voyage  w:ls  a  slow  one.  On  retuinim:  from  her  .second  voyjige 
toNew  York  she  was  obliged  to  anchor  in  Dover  Roads  wiili 
holier  tubes  leaking,  the  vessel  having  iH'cn  1!:^  days  out. 
A  tug  was  sent  from  Hull  as  a  convoy.  Since  the  Ohio's 
trial  her  owners  have  ordered  a  l.irge  new  sti-amcr  with 
cylindrical  boilers. 
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The  steamship  Uni'j'x ,  oa  the  hikes  in  this  co- ntry.  was 
also  referred  to.  She  was  eiiui|iiie«l  with  Ilabc ck  A:  Wilcox 
boilers,  a  l!-in.  wati-r-lube  of  which  burst  last  M:<y  and  killed 
two  firemen,  and  blew  the  chief  engineer,  who  was  drowned, 
overboard. 

Continuing.  Jlr.  Howden  says:  "Whenever  full  power  is 
allempteil  to  Ik'  taki  n  from  waier-tube  boilers,  the  ex|>enditure 
of  coal  becoim  s  abnormal.  IuIm'S  burst,  and  othiT  serious 
damages  arise,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  O/,/./  cwn 
when  worked  at  low  jiower  I'onliiiuunsly.  IJesides  I«ing  at 
till  times  wasteful  in  fuel,  Ihe  feed-watir  supply  is  ahvays 
dillicult  to  regulate.  These  defects,  as  I  have  said,  are  inherenl 
in  every  walertubelwiler.  und  funudt  bt  y)t  rul  of  Iftfiini/  uuxli- 
fictti-iii  iif  'lii'iini." 

The  writer  of  the  letl<'r  says,  further  :  "  These  vital  objec- 
tions, in  themselves  more  than  sullicieiit  to  ])revent  further 
use  of  such  btiiUrs  in  seagoing  ships,  are:  1.  The  much 
irreater  consumptiin  of  coiij  they  r<  ipdr*  per  unit  of  power 
compared  with  cylindrical  Imilers.  2.  The  greater  numlierof 
stokers  they  rdpiire  for  a  ^dven  power." 

In  conclu.sion  he  says  :  "  If  tlii-ir  adoption  (in  the  IJritish 
Navy)  is  peisi-ited  in,  disaster  must  inevilably  occur  should 
these  .ships  ever  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  engage  in  actual  war- 
fare, while  tliey  will  be  a  source  of  continual  troul);e  and 
enormous  exp<-nse  whenever  u.sed  for  cruising  jiurposes  at  any 
(iTcctive  sjieed.  Furllur,  sinh  boilers  will  periuaiienlly 
Clippie,  as  has  been  clearly  liroven,  every  ship  into  which 
they  ;ire  titleil,  independenily  of  their  other  vilal  detects,  1)y 
gre.-itly  reducing  their  coal  endiiiaiice  at  their  lowest  spi>eil, 
much  inore  at  their  highest,  and  by  rei|uiring  many  more  nii'ii 
to  work  them.  They  will  likewise  never  lie-  able  to  maintain 
a  high  contiiUKUis  spitd." 

This  abslraet  of  Mr.  Howden 's  letter  is  given  in-cause  it  is 
intended  to  give  both  sides  of  this  imiiortant  <lis<-ussion. 
I'robably  the  portion  of  his  letter  whicli  is  most  open  to 
criticism  is  the  part  which  we  have-  italici.sed.  To  establish 
that  .statement  he  will  be  obligeil  to  prove  a  negative,  which 
Ihe  logicians  tell  us  is  impossible.  The  letter,  though,  is  an 
interesting  contribution  to  the  dLscussiou,  and  is  ceilaiu  to  call 
out  rcjily. 


THE  STEAMSHIP  "ST.  PAUL." 


I\  our  i.ssiu'  for  .Tidy  we  publislu'd  an  illustrated  descrip- 
tion of  the  American  Line  steamer  St.  J,'iiii.\  thai  was  built  by 
the  William  Cramp  iV  Sons  Ship  A:  F.ngine  IJuilding  Coni- 
p.iny,  of  I'hiladelphia.  The  sister  ship,  the  St.  J'mil.  has  now 
iieen  completed  in  uccoidaMCc  with  Ihe  aL'riinient  wIMi  the 
(lovernment  made  at  the  tune  when  the /*.'//.*  and  3' "•  )'('(/ 
Were  ailmitted  to  an  Amiriian  regi.ster.  The  tyvo  vessels  are 
alike  in  all  particulars,  with  the  exceptitiu  ot  a  few  minor  de- 
tails, changes  in  which  h.uc  been  made  since  the  ,V.  /,>."/* 
went  into  commission,  and  which  witc  sngiiested  by  the  e.v- 
]wrience  with  that  shiji.  To  tlu'  casual  oi  servi  r  tlie  only 
noticeable  dilTerence  Ik'Iwim  ii  the  two  is  in  Ihe  .smoke  stacks, 
w  here  the  cowls  used  on  the  St.  L'>>i/i>  do  not  :l|>^H•ar  on  the 
.sY.  I'linl.  For  a  description  of  the  steamers  we  would  refer 
our  readers  to  the  one  published  of  the  .s/.  /.'/"ot  in  our  issue 
for  July. 

The  engravings  of  the  ,S/.  I'mr!  tm  the  ojipositc  page  arc  rc- 
proiluctions  of  phol(>graphs  taken  as  ihe  vessel  was  .slowly 
steaming  down  the  Delaware  liiver  on  Iht  way  to  the  ollicial 
tri;d  olT  the  coast  of  Massachusetts.  The  object  of  this  trial 
was  to  »'oniply  witli  tlie  terms  of  llie  agreement  with  the  Oov- 
ernmi'iit,  by  which  a  contracl  for  carrying  the  Cnited  States 
mails  is  awarded,  provided  that  the  vessjd  maintain  anaver- 
■•ige  s|H'ed  of  ",'0  knots  on  a  run  at  sea  of  tour  hours'  diiratioi.. 
In  the  trial  of  the  SI.  L'niix.  which  was  held  in  Ihe  English 
( 'liannel.  in  August,  the  average  s|m  cil  was  i'i  i  knots.  As  Ihe 
Uittoni  of  the  Si.  I'icil  was  foul  at  the  timt  of  the  trial,  she 
did  not  eipial  the  speed  of  the  St.  l.unis.  The  triai  run  was 
made  between  Ca]ie  .\nn,  Ma.ss.,  and  CaiH'  Porjioise,  Me  ,  a 
distance  of  41.".»(i  nautical  miles,  at  an  aveiase  s|>eed  of  :.'!•; 
knots.  The  engines  workeil  as  siiKJOthlv  and  as  easily  as 
though  they  h;id  been  running  lor  mouths  The  run  "was 
over  the  course,  a  turn  ami  a  return  over  the  same.  On  the 
eastward  run  the  average  number  of  revolutions  of  the  screws 
was  s<j.,").  and  about  !»0  <>n  the  wislward. 

Iniuiediately  after  the  trial  the  vessel  wiis  taken  to  New 
York  and  placed  in  service  on  the  line,  sailing  on  her  maiden 
voyage  for  Soiithamplon  on  (tetolKT  tt.  There  was  nothing 
noteworthy  about  the  trip,  the  time  from  Sandy  Hiwik  Light- 
.ship  to  the  Needles  iK'inir  7  davs,  Vi  hours,  and  20  minutes, 
with  daily  runs  of  :!'J4  .\<'i.  4t«».  AVI.  V.Wi.  ;!'24,  :j'.t!».  and  ;!l!t 
miles.     Like  the  St,  LvuU,  she  is  proxiug  a  splendid  sea  lioat. 
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cutters  are  run  out  and  the  diagonal  gains 
cut.  After  tbey  are  withdrawn  the  belt-rail 
is  run  back  l)eDeath  the  straight  cutters  on  the 
shaft  S  by  means  of  the  hand-wheel  J,  and 
there  they  are  cut  to  length  and  the  straight 
gains  cut. 

All  of  the  cutters  are  protected  by  hoods 
tJiat  catch  the  shavings  and  prevent  careless 
workmen  from  getting  their  bands  mutilated 
by  the  revolving  knives.  The  hoods  U  U  U  U 
covering  the  straight  cutters  are  suspended 
from  the  shaft  V. 

The  shaft  R  is  raised  and  lowered  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  cutters  T  T  T  T  by  means 
of  the  hand-wheel  W,  located  at  one  end  of 
the  machine,  as  shown  in  fig.  S,  and  keyed 
to  the  shaft  V.  On  this  shaft  there  arc  four 
worms  X  X  X  X  that  mesh  with  the  gears 
ZZZZ  keyed  to  the  vertical  shafts  Y  T  Y  Y. 
that  are  cut  with  a  screw  and  run  in  nuts  in 
the  carriages  that  contain  the  bearings  of  the 
shaft  R.  These  carriages  will  be  seen  from 
flg.  2  to  be  fitted  to  work  in  guides  on  the 
main  bed -plate. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  descrip- 
tion that  the  machine  is  adjustable  in  all  of 
its  working  parts  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
any  piece  of  work  that  may  be  brought  to  it, 
provided,  of  course,  that  its  size  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  the  machine.  For  the  spe- 
cial work  for  which  it  was  designed,  it  has 
reduced  the  labor  of  checking  to  a  minimum, 
the  whole  being  done  with  two  operationn 
and  without  disturbing  the  piece  from  its 
fastenings.  The  machine  was  designed  and 
built  at  the  Grand  Trunk  shops  in  Montreal, 
because  large  quantities  of  these  pieces  were 
wanted  in  duplicate  and  there  was  nothing 
upon  the  market  that  had  a  capacity  sufH- 
cient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case. 


AMONG  THE  SHOPS. 


H.    K.    PORTER   &   CO.,   OF   PITTSBURGH. 

It  will  be  no  news  to  our  readers  if  we  re- 
mark that  the  past  two  have  been  years  of 
depression  in  locomotive  building,  and  the 
proprietors  Lave  usually  had  ample  time  to 
plan  and  execute  improvemenis  in  plant  and 
design  in  anticipation  of  the  better  times  that 
we  all  hope  are  now  opening  before  us. 
Among  the  manufacturers  who  have  done 
this  is  the  firm  of  H.  P.  Porter  &  Co.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  who  have  put  up  new  buildings 
and  installed  new  tools  with  the  double  pur- 
pose in  view  of  increasing  the  possible  output 
and  decreasing  the  cost  of  the  same.  In  ordtr 
to  attain  the  latter  object  the  milling  machine 
has  been  liberally  used.  It  is  somewhat  start- 
ling to  learn  what  is  being  actually  accom- 
plished with  these  machines  in  comparison 
with  that  previously  done  on  the  planer.  For 
example,  it  formerly  required  all  of  the 'time 
of  four  planers  to  do  the  work  of  the  establish- 
ment on  driving-boxes  and  wedges  ;  now  two 
milling  machines  attended  by  one  man  do  it 
all  in  less  than  half  the  time.  The  rough  cast- 
ings are  put  in  and  finished  at  a  single  cut  on 
Pratt  i&  Whitney  machines,  and  finished  with 
an  accuracy  that  would  not  be  commercially 
practicable  on  a  planer.  In  order  to  do  this 
with  the  greatest  economy  and  accuracy,  the 
castings  are  tirst  pickled,  to  remove  all  scale 
and  sand,  and  especial  attention  is  paid  to 
getting  a  fine-grained,  easily  woiked  metal. 
Anotbier  example  of  the  great  advance  that 
milling  is  over  planing  is  afforded  in  tlic  work 
done  upon  a  certain  class  of  cross-liead,  where, 
upon  a  planer,  from  seven  to  eight  hours  wcie 
required,  and  now  upon  the  miller  the  cross 
he<ids  are  finished  at  a  single  cut  in  30  min 
utes,  or,  including  the  setting,  40  minutes 
These  are  exceptional  results,  and  are  some 
what  better  than  any  we  have  heretofore  met 
with,  though  it  is  usually  acknowledged  that 
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the  milling  macliioe  is  from  three  to  four  times  as  rapid  a 
worker  as  tbe  planer. 

Of  course,  to  secure  tlie  l)e8t  results  witli  tlie  milling  machine 
it  is  desirable  that  a  f^rcat  deal  of  work  should  be  ilone  in  dupli- 
cate, and  that  es])ecial  attacliments  should  be  provided  for  hi>ld 
ing  and  settini;  the  same.  This  feature  has  received  the  es- 
pecial attention  of  Mr.  Lord,  the  Superintendent  of  the  works, 
and  there  are  cutlers  and  chucks  to  do  each  piece  of  work  tliat 
presents  itself.  A  further  advantage  of  providing  these  spe- 
cial appliances  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  rigid  holding  of 
the  work  can  be  depended 
upon  witli  so  much  certainty 
that  the  feed  can  be  irilh  the 
motion  of  the  cutter  instead 
of  agnin»t  it,  without  any 
fear  of  it  becoming  loose  and 
being  drawn  in  with  the  dis- 
astrous results  to  the  machine 
or  cutter  or  both  that  is  sure 
to  follow  such  an  accident, 
as  many  know  to  their  sor- 
row. The  advantage  of  a 
feed  with  the  cutter  is  that 
the  strain  on  the  gear  is  less, 
Iwing  the  difference  between 
the  pull  of  the  cutter  and  the 
friction  of  the  parts  rather 
than  the  sum  of  the  thrust  of 
the  cutter  and  the  friction  of 
the  parts.  That  tins  feed  is 
safe  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  on  one  Pratt  &  Whitney 
machine  a  gang  chuck  hohfs 
a  number  of  rod  brasses  that 
are  milled  complete  on  the 
two  sides  and  as  smoothly  as 
though  they  were  burnished 
on  a  feetl  of  8  in.  per  minute 
that  is  never  allowed  to  drop 
below  6  in.  and  has  been 
raised  to  9  in. 

There  is,  however,  another 
side  to  this  milling  question 
that  must  be  considered  in 
estimating  upon  the  saving 
to  be  effected  by  them,  ana 
that  is  the  duplicating  of 
parts,  as  we  have  already 
suggested.  This  is  one  of  the 
advanta<;es  of  the  shops  of 
H.  K.  Porter  &  Co.  They 
thev  manufacture  them 


Of  course,  every  shop  has  its  own  peculiar  practices  ;  and 
among  those  current  here  is  the  use  of  cast-iron  rocker  arms. 
They  are  universally  used  upon  all  engines,  and  there  is  no 
trouble  about  breakage.  Whether  the  game  could  be  made  to 
be  true  of  large  and  heavy  locomotives  is  open  to  discu^ion. 
These  rockers  are  turned  over  the  bearings  and  on  the  bos-ses 
and  are  then  ground  to  a  finish.  Some  of  us  who  are  not  so 
very  old  can  recollect  the  time  when  the  milling  machine 
began  to  supersede  the  slotter  for  finishing  the  irregular  fac«s 
at  the  hubs  and  ends  of  rocker  arms.     Now,  after  the  milling 
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manufacture  small  locomotives  ; 
for  the  most  part  in  stock  sizes,  ami 
they  keep  a  complete  set  of  duplicate  parts  of  all  sizes  on 
hand,  so  that  it  frequently  happens  that  the  filling  of  an  order 
merely  requires  that  the  needed  parts,  such  as  frames,  rods,  and 
valve  gear  complete,  be  taken  from  stock  and  assembled.  This 
necessitates  absolute  interchangeability  of  parts  that  can  best 
be  obtained  by  milling.  It  is  of  very  great  commercial  value 
to  a  firm  to  be  able  to  make  prompt  deliveries  of  extra  parts 


machine  has  driven  the  planer  and  the  shaper  ,from  fields 
that  were  formerly  their  own,  it  is  compelled  to  retire  before 
the  plain,  common,  every-day  grindstone.  Of  course  it  is  not 
accuracy  but  beauty  of  finish  tliat  the  grindstone  gives,  but 
it  gives  what  is  wanted,  and  no  more  is  asked.  This  grinding 
is  applied  to  a  large  variety  of  objects  where  polish  and  not 
accuracy  is  desired,  even  where  as  much  as  \  in.  of  metal  is  to 
be  removed. 
Cast  iron  is  also  extensively  used  for  the  smaller  sizes  of 
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for  repairs,  especially  where  the  customers  are  the  owners  of 
only  one  or  two  locomotives,  and  to  whom  a  break  down 
means  the  stoppage  of  all  work  until  repairs  are  made.  A 
case  in  point  may  becited  where  repair  parts,  including  boiler, 
nxls,  and  a  number  of  other  pieces,  were  ordered  for  an  engine 
in  Brazil,  and  the  steamer  was  to  sail  in  a  week.  Everytliing 
was  ready,  was  taken  from  stock,  shipped  at  once,  caught  the 
steamer,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  buyer. 

Another  tool  that  is  serving  as  a  great  saver  is  a  turret  ma- 
chine. It  simply  does  the  work  of  five  lathes.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  brief  statement  except  that,  be- 
sides enabling  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  five  in  the  machine 
shop,  it  has  taken  some  work  out  of  the  blacksmith  shop. 
Wlien  all  work  was  done  on  the  lathe,  pins  with  heads  or  col- 
lars were  forged  to  save  turning  ;  now  they  are  cut  off  from 
the  bar  that  is  fe<l  into  the  machine,  as  the  turret  will  cut  off 
surplus  metal  for  less  money  than  the  blacksmith  can  draw  it 
out. 


driving-wheel8,*and  in"olhers"where  steel  tires- are^used 'the 
latter  are  pressed  and  riveted  on  instead  of  shrinking.*  This  is 
done  in  mining  locomotives,  where  they  are  frequently  sent 
down  a  shaft  500  ft.  or  more  in  depth  and  never  come  "to  the 
surface  again  until  they  are  scrap.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  replacing  of  a  tire  by  shrinking  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
dangerous,  whereas  the  pressetl-on  tire  can  be  easily  removed, 
a  couple  of  jacks  can  put  on  tlie  new  one,  and  the  rivets  hold 
it  fast. 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  account  of  the  special  features  of 
these  shops  without  referring  to  (he  great  strength  that  is  put 
into  these  small  locomotives.  On  comparing  the  sizes  and  thick- 
nesses of  metal  used,  and  the  bracing  of  all  parts  with  similar 
parts  in  locomotives  intended  for  heavy  service  on  trunk  lines, 
the  first  impression  is  apt  to  be  that  one  is  uselessly  heavy  or 
the  other  ridiculously  weak.  But  when  we  consider  that  these 
locomotives  are  almost  invariably  put  to  the  hardest  sort  of  ser- 
vice—that they  must  nin  over  the  rough,  temporary  track  of 
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the  contractor,  over  the  cinder  heaps  and  amid  the  flying  dust 
of  steel  works  and  furnaces,  or  do  switching  worlcof  the  sever- 
est kind,  like  that  of  the  New  York  &  Brooklyn  Bridge  loco- 
motive illustrated  in  our  last  issue  ;  that  they  are  run  by  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  to  whom  to  apply  the  name  of 
engineers  would  be  the  grossest  flattery  ;  that  tbev  are  banged 
hither  and  yon  :  that  tliey  are  used  to  make  couplings  with  the 
violence  of  a  young  collision,  and  that  they  have  no  friends, 
we  can  readily  understand  that  this  field  of  locomotive  engi- 
neering is  one  that  needs  careful  consideration,  and  the  reason 
for  the  large  sizes  of  metal,  heavy  castings,  and  rigid  bracing 
becomes  apparent.  In  fact,  the  output  of  the  shops  and  the 
results  obtained  with  it  show  that  this  careful  study  has  been 
made. 

THK  PITTSBURGH  LOCOMOTIYE  WORKS. 

For  several  years  the  shops  of  the  Pittsburgh  Locomotive 
Works  have  been  passing  through  a  series  of  changes  which 
have  finally  developed  one  of  the  finest  and  best-arranged  loco- 
motive plants  in  the  country.  The  work  of  demolition  and 
rebuilding  has  been  carried  on  without  any  interruption  to  the 
current  business  of  the  establishment,  and  yet  in  accordance 
with  a  prearranged  plan  that  has  resulted  in  the  complete  estab- 
lishment, or  perhaps  we  should  say  "  will  result,"  as  the 
changes  have  not  all  l>een  effected  as  yet. 

The  arrangement  of  the  msichine  shop  has  been  the  subject 
of  BO  man^  discussions,  and  has  received  so  much  attention 
from  men  |mterested  in  economical  production,  that  one  type 
seems  to  have  been  generally  accepted  as  best  adapted 
for  locomotive  and  other  heavy  work  This  is  the  long  shop 
with  side  bays,  in  which  the  smaller  tools  are  placed,  while  the 
central  space  is  spanned  by  a  travelling  crane  having  a  capac- 
ity commensurate  with  the  work  to  be  done,  and  serving  the 
tools  intended  for  the  heavier  classes  of  work.  This  is  the 
plan  adopted  at  Pittsburgh.  This  and  the  other  new  shops  are 
of  brick  with  iron  roofs,  and  is  remarkably  well  lighted.  The 
windows  are  in  all  cases  very  wide,  and  the  walls  between  nar- 
row, the  ratio  of  three  to  one  being  about  the  average.  Wind- 
ing in  and  out  among  the  shops,  running  to  all  of  tlie  heavier 
machines,  and  penetrating  every  place  where  material  is  stored 
or  used,  is  a  system  of  tracks  of  2  ft.  gauge,  upon  which  there  is 
a  locomotive  for  doing  the  hauling.  Of  coursg  these  trackE  are 
supplemented  by  others  of  the  standard  gauge  leading  into  the 
works  for  the  delivery  and  shipment  of  materials,  but  for 
movements  made  between  dififerent  parts  of  the  works  the  nar- 
row-gauge tracks  are  used. 

The  power-house  is  centrally  located,  and  steam  is  supplied 
by  ten  vertical  boilers,  that  are  at  present  fired  with  natural 
gas,  though  provision  U  made  for  firing  with  coal.  These 
boilers  have  some  peculiarities  of  construction  that  render 
them  particularly  accessible  in  all  of  their  parts,  and  illustra- 
tions of  which  will  appear  in  a  future  issue.  One  of  them  is 
designed  to  carrj'  a  pressure  of  250  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and 
will  be  used  for  supplying  a  pressure  for  the  testing  of  locomo 
tive  boilers.  In  tins  power-house,  which  is  not  yet  entirely 
completed,  is  to  be  located  the  machinery  for  driving  the  en- 
tire plant.  It  is  centrally  located,  and  the  shafting  is  to  be  led 
off  to  the  several  shops.  The  foundry  is  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  on  the  premises,  and  is  equipped  with  machinery  of 
the  latest  design.  There  are  three  cupolas,  the  usual  comple- 
ment of  cranes  and  moulding  machines.  One  feature  is  espe- 
cially attractive,  and  that  is  a  depressed  core  room.  The  large 
oven  and  flues,  as  they  are  usually  arranged,  renders  it  neces- 
sary to  block  out  all  the  light  from  one  side  and  most  of  that 
coming  in  from  the  roof,  so  that  there  are  always  dark  places 
in  the  core  room,  where  waste  material  congregates  and  a  litter 
is  sure  to  prevail.  Here  the  core  floor  is  depressed  below  that 
of  the  foundry  floor,  so  that  the  tops  of  the  core  ovens  are  on  a 
level  with  the  latter.  This  leaves  the  side  walls  free  for  the 
location  of  the  windows  and  floods  the  floor  with  light  from 
above. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  shop  there  are  located  the  moulding 
machines,  which  are  of  both  the  mechanical  and  pneumatic 
type.  It  has  been  the  prevailing  impression  that  machine 
moulding  was  only  adapted  to  simple  forms  that  were  to  be 
reproduced  in  large  quantities,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  Of  course,  metal  patterns  are 
the  thing  for  pieces  like  brake  shoes  and  the  like,  boUi  on  ac- 
count of  the  greater  durability  and  ease  of  manipulation,  but 
wooden  patterns  of  the  ordinary  type  can  be  employed  profit- 
ably and  with  ease.  On  a  double  pneumatic  machine,  like  one 
in  use  in  these  shops,  for  example,  two  sets  of  wooden  patterns 
are  kept  in  service,  though  they  need  not  necessarily  be  dupli- 
cates of  each  other.  One  set  or  one  set  of  halves  is  placed  on 
a  follow  board  that  has  holes  in  it  to  take  the  dowel  pins  or 
pins  to  engage  in  the  holes,  and  they  are  rammed  by  the  press- 
ure applied.     The  table  swings  out  of  the  way,  two  laborers 


carry  the  drag,  let  lis  say,  to  the  floor,  where  a  moulder  draws 
the  pattern  and  slicks  up  the  mould  ;  meanwhile,  the  other 
halves  are  placed  on  their  follow  board  and  lammed  for  the 
cope,  which  is  carried  away,  and  the  first  set  of  halves  returned 
to  the  machine.  The  operation  is  very  rapid,  hardly  occupy- 
ing more  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  of  it ;  and  one  moulder  can 
keep  pace  with  the  machine.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  this 
connection,  that,  owing  to  the  evenness  of  the  ramming, 
very  little  dressing  is  needed  for  the  moulds  and  almoHt  no 
blacking  is  used,  so  that  the  long  slow  process  that  accom- 
panies hand  labor  is  entirely  done  away  with  and  the  cost  of 
the  castings  correspondingly  lessened.  Of  course,  where  large 
quantities  of  any  one  casting  are  wanted,  stripping  plates  and 
the  drawing  of  the  pattern  by  the  machine  m  desirable  ;  but 
where  only  a  few  are  desired,  machine  ramming  and  hand 
drawing  will  be  found  to  be  possible  and  economical. 

The  show  place  of  this  establishment  is  undoubtedly  the 
for^e  shop.  It  is  the  lightest  and  airiest  place  of  the  kind  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  furnaces  are  fired  by 
natural  gas,  steam  is  supplied  by  vertical  boilers  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  power-house,  the  forges  are  well  hooded,  and 
the  roof  is  so  high  and  the  stacks  have  such  a  good  natural 
draft  that  no  smo^e  or  gas  escapes  into  the  room  except  when 
heavy  fires  are  being  made.  The  room  impresses  one  as  being 
an  exhibition,  with  everything  arranged  to  produce  the  best 
possible  effect.  The  machinery  is  of  the  type  that  is  usually 
found  in  such  a  place,  and  every  possible  facility  is  offered  for 
the  handling  of  material. 

In  the  boiler  shop  hydraulic  flanging  and  power  riveting 
prevails.  Some  of  the  flanging  is  done  with  remarkable  skill 
and  shows  what  fine  work  can  be  done  with  skilful  handling 
even  on  the  lower  grades  of  steel.  Tank  steel,  for  example,  is 
used  for  dome  casings  and  sand-box  covers,  and  even  where  it 
has  to  be  drawn  as  in  the  accompanying  sketch,  there  is  no 
sign  of  any  tearing  or  cracking  of  the  metal,  while  the  part 
subjected  to  compression  is  entirely  free  from  crimps.  The 
boiler  flanging  is  done  on  a  press  similar  to  that  in  use  in  the 
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Juniata  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to  which  a  refer- 
ence was  made  in  our  issue  for  June,  and  embraces  all  of  the 
flanging  for  the  boiler.  While  it  would  probably  be  impossible 
for  any  locomotive  shops  to  have  a  wide  range  of  distinctive 
features  in  the  tools  with  which  the  work  is  done,  it  is  shown 
here  that  a  careful  stud^  of  the  best  current  practice  and  the 
adaptation  of  that  practice  to  the  individual  case  in  hand  can 
be  made  to  produce  a  shop  that  possesses  the  very  distinctive 
and  desirable  feature  of  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  eco- 
nomical production  with  the  added  quality  of  plenty  of  light, 
air,  and  elbow  room,  which  may  and  possibly  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered a  function  of  this  same  economical  production. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Master  Car-Builders'  Association.— The  Thirtieth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
commencing  on  Wednesday,  June  17,  1896,  which  is  one  week 
later  than  the  date  prescribed  by  the  by-laws.  This  change  is 
made  after  consultation  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Itailway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  and  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Executive  Committees  of  both  associ- 
ations in  favor  thereof.  Headquarters  will  be  at  Congress 
Hall,  which  has  made  the  following  terms  :  Single  rooms, 
$3  per  day  ;  double  rooms,  one  person,  $4  per  day  ;  double 
rooms,  two  persons  (each)  $3  per  day.  These  rates  are  for 
members  of  the  Association  and  their  friends.  Members  of 
the  Association  will  have  preference  of  rooms  until  March  1,. 
1896.  Application  for  rooms  should  be  made  to  H.  8.  Clement, 
Manager,  Congress  Hall,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements  requests  that  members  should  apply  at  oncQ 
for  rooms,  as  those  who  first  apply  will  be  best  served. 


Engineers'  Club  of  St.  Louis.— At  the  meeting  of  Oetober  2 
Mr.  Richard  McCulloch  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Continuous 
Rail  in  Street  Railway  Service."  He  described  briefly  the 
work  done  in  St.  Louis  and  elsewhere,  and  the  processes  em- 
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ployed.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  drawings,  photographs, 
rail  sections,  and  samples  of  joints.  Two  systems  had  been 
employed  in  St.  Louis,  electric  welding  and  cast  welding. 
The  latter,  requiring  a  less  exjiensive  plant,  being  simpler  and 
easier  to  operate,  and  the  work  appearing  to  stand  service 
betlcr.  had  Iteen  given  the  preference.  In  spite  of  the  ex- 
treme temperatures,  but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  joints 
Lad  broken,  and  these  were  clearly  due  to  defective  welds. 
The  cost  was  not  greatly  in  excess  o'f  the  old  fishplate  method. 
It  was  thought  that  the  rail,  l)eiug  surrounded  by  earth  or 
paving  on  all  sides  except  the  top.  it  was  protected  from  the 
extreme  variations  of  temperature,  and  l>eing  held  rigidly  in 
position,  the.se  two  featuies  tended  to  counteract  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  whicli  would  ordinarily  be  expected. 


New  York  Railroad  Club.— At  the  meeting  of  October  17 
Mr.  E.  E.  Kussell  Trotmau  read  a  paper  upon  **  Painted  ter»iis 
Planished  Irjn  Boiler  .Jackets."  The  data  given  was  very 
complete,  and  was  obtained  trom  a  number  of  leading  trunk 
lines  that  have  adopted  or  are  using  the  painted  jackets. 
The  conclusions  re  i died  from  the  reports  received  are  that 
the  painted  jacket  is  the  superior  of  the  two.  It  is  heavier, 
and  therefore  not  so  liable  to  be  indented  or  injured  by  the 
engine  crew  ;  it  is  less  liable  to  corrode  through  the  action 
of  drippings  from  roimdhousc  roofs  falling  upon  it ;  it  re- 
quires Ic^s  labor  and  attention  to  keep  it  clean  ;  it  maintains  a 
good  appearance  longer  than  the  planished  iron,  and  a  fresh 
coat  of  paint  will  make  it  look  as  good  as  new,  and  it  may 
be  applied  for  a  very  much  lower  cost  than  the  planished 
iron,  it  beinir  reported  on  one  rosul  to  cost  $17  less  than  (he 
old  style.  This,  however,  is  a  point  in  which  the  personal 
factor  enters,  as  it  depends  upon  the  ta.ste  and  judgment  of 
the  otticials  as  to  the  elabarateness  with  which  the  painting 
shall  be  done  :  this  item  amountirig.  in  some  cases,  to  so 
much  as  to  make  the  painted  jacket  more  expensive  than  the 
planished  iron,  though  it  is  generally  conceded  that  this  is 
unnecessary,  both  on  the  score  of  appearance  and  economy, 
for  a  single  coat  of  Roger's  locomotive  black  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired, and  this  can  be  applied  for  less  than  $3. 

After  the  reading  and  (liscussion  of  the  paper,  there  was  n 
topical  discussion  on  large  box  cars,  in  which  the  railroads 
seemed  to  be  opposed  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  cars  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  economy  of  operation  and  revenue  derived 
from  them,  it  was,  however,  considered  of  enough  impor- 
tance to  warrant  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  report 
upon  the  same,  which  consists  of  Messrs.  Wheatley,  Fowler, 
and  Moore. 


American  International  Association  of  Railway  Soper- 
intendents  of  Bridges  and  Buildings.— At  the  meeting  htld 
at  New  Oilcans,  La  ,  on  Octolter  16  a  report  was  presented  by 
a  committee  of  wliich  Mr.  Waller  G.  Berg  was  chairman,  on 
the  "  Strength  of  Bridge  and  Trestle  Timbers.'  It  was  stated 
that  the  wide  range  of  values  for  the  working  strengths  of 
timbers  by  the  various  recognized  authorities  is  probably  due 
to  the  unwarranted  importance  nttrilmted  by  them  in  theii 
deductions  to  isolated  tests  of  small-sized  specimens,  that  were 
not  only  limited  in  number,  but  which  were  especially  defec- 
tive in  that  no  data  was  noted  and  recorded  regarding  the  ex- 
act species  of  the  specimen  tested,  as  well  as  its  origin,  coudl- 
lion,  quality,  the  degree  of  seasoning,  the  niethotl  of  testing, 
etc. 

Tlie  fact  has  been  proved  beyond  dispute  that  small-size 
specimen  tests  give  much  larger  average  results  than  full-size 
tests,  owing  to  the  greater  freedom  of  small  selected  test  pieces 
from  blemishes  and  imperfections,  and  (heir  being,  as  a  rule, 
comparatively  drier  and  lietter  seasoned  than  full-size  sticks. 
The  exact  iucrea.se,  as  shown  by  tests  and  by  statements  of 
ditTerent  authorities,  is  from  10  to  over  100  per  cent. 

Recently,  however,  elaborate  tests  have  Ijeen  made  on  full- 
size  specimens,  and  from  the  data  thus  obtained  the  general 
correctness  of  the  following  conclusions  is  believed  to  be 
established  : 

1.  Of  all  structural  materials  used  for  bridges  and  trestles, 
timt)er  is  the  most  variable  as  to  the  properties  and  strength 
of  different  pieces  classed  as  belonging  to  the  Kame  species, 
hence  impossible  to  establish  close  and  reliable  limits  of 
strength  for  each  specits. 

2.  The  various  names  applied  to  one  and  the  same  species 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  lead  to  great  confusion  in 
classifying  or  applying  results  of  tests. 

8.  Variations  in  strength  are  generally  directly  proportional 
to  the  density  or  weight  of  tim^r. 

4.  As  a  rule,  a  reduction  of  moisture  is  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  strength  ;  in  other  words,  seasoned  lumber  is 
Stronger  than  green  lumber. 


5.  Structures  should  be,  in  general,  designeti  for  the  strength 
of  gieen  or  moderately  seasoned  lumber  of  average  quality, 
and  not  for  a  high  grade  of  well-seasoned  material. 

6.  Age  or  use  do  not  destroy  the  strength  of  timber,  unless 
decay  or  season  checking  takes  place. 

7.  Timber,  unlike  materials  of  a  more  homogeneous  nature, 
as  iron  and  steel,  has  no  well  defined  limit  of  elasticilr.  As  a 
rule,  it  can  be  strained  very  near  to  the  breaking  point  with- 
out serious  injury,  which  accounts  for  the  continuous  use  of 
many  timber  structures  with  the  material  strained  far  beyond 
the  usually  accepted  safe  limits.  On  the  other  hand,  sudden 
and  frequently  inexplicable  failures  of  individual  sticks  at 
very  low  limits  are  liable  to  occur. 

8.  Knots,  even  when  sound  and  tight,  are  one  of  the  most 
objectionable  features  of  timber,  botii  for  beams  and  struts. 
The  full-size  tests  of  every  experimenter  have  demonstrated, 
not  only  that  beams  break  at  knots,  but  that  invariablv  timber 
struts  will  fail  at  a  knot,  or  owing  to  the  proximity  of  a  knot, 
by  reducing  the  effective  area  of  the  stick  and  causing  curly 
and  cross-grained  fibres,  thus  exploding  the  old  practical  view- 
that  sound  and  tight  knots  are  not  detrimental  to  timber  in 
compression. 

9.  Excepting  in  top  logs  of  a  tree  or  very  small  and  young 
timber,  the  heart-wood  is,  as  a  rule,  not  as  strong  as  the  mate- 
rial farther  away  from  the  heart.  This  becomes  more  gener- 
ally apparent,  in  practice,  in  large  sticks  with  considerable 
heart-wood  cut  from  old  trees  in  which  the  heart  has  begun 
to  decay  or  been  wind-shaken.  Beams  cut  from  such  mate- 
rial frequently  season-check  along  the  middle  of  beam  and 
fail  by  longitudinal  sheaiing. 

10.  Top  logs  are  not  as  strong  as  butt-logs,  provided  the 
latter  have  sound  timber. 

11.  The  results  ot  compression  tests  are  more  uniform  and 
vary  less  for  one  species  of  timber  than  any  [other  kind  of 
test ;  hence,  if  only  one  kind  of  test  can  tie  made,  it  would 
seem  that  a  compressive  test  will  furnish  the  most  reliable 
comparative  results. 

13.  Lonij  tinil)er  columns  generally  fail  by  lateral  defiection 
or  "  buckling"  when  the  length  exceeds  the  least  cross-sec- 
tional dimension  of  the  stick  by  20  ;  in  other  words,  the  col- 
umn is  longer  than  20  diameters.  In  practice  the  unit  stress 
for  all  columns  over  15  diameters  should  lie  reduced  in  accord- 
ance with  the  various  rules  and  formuhe  established  for  long 
columns. 

13.  Uneven  end-bearings  and  eccentric  loading  of  columns 
produce  more  serious  disturbances  than  usually  assumed. 

14.  The  tests  of  full-size  long  compound  columns,  composed 
of  several  sticks  bolted  and  "fastened  together  at  intervals, 
show  essentially  the  same  ultimate  unit  resistance  for  the  com- 
pound column  as  each  component  stick  would  have  if  consid- 
ered as  a  column  by  itself. 

15.  More  attention  should  be  given  in  practice  to  the  proper 
proportioning  of  bearing  areas  ;  in  other  words,  the  comprm- 
sive  bearing  resistance  of  timbei  with  and  acroM  grain,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  an  excessive  crush- 
ing stress  across  grain  to  indent  the  timber,  thereby  destroying 
the  fibre  and  increasing  the  liability  to  speedy  decay,  espe- 
cially when  exposed  to  the  weather  and  the  continual  working 
produced  by  moving  loads. 

In  addition  to  the  ultimate  breaking  unit  Stress,  the  designer 

of  a  timber  structure  has  to  establish  the  safe  allowable  unit 
stress  for  the  species  of  timber  to  be  used.  This  will  vary  for 
each  particular  class  of  structures  and  individual  conditions. 
The  selection  of  the  proper  "  factor  of  safety"  is  largely  a 
question  of  personal  judgment  and  experience,  and  offers  the 
best  opportunity  for  the  display  of  analytical  and  practical 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  designer.  It  is  difficult  to  give 
specific  rules.  The  following  are  some  of  the  controlling 
(juestions  to  be  considered  : 

The  class  of  structure,  whether  temporary  oi  permanent, 
and  the  nature  of  the  loading,  whether  dead  or  live.  If  live, 
then  whether  the  application  of  the  load  is  accompanied  by 
severe  dynamic  shocks  and  pounding  of  the  structure. 
Whether  the  assumed  loading  for  calculations  is  the  absolute 
maximum  rarely  to  be  applied  in  practice,  or  a  possibility  that 
may  frequentl3'  take  place.  Prolonged  heavy  steady  loading 
and  also  alternate  tensile  and  compressive  stresses  in  the  same 
piece  will  call  for  lower  averages.  Information  as  to  whether 
the  assumed  breaking  stresses  are  based  on  full  size  or  small- 
size  tests  or  only  on  interpolated  values,  averagetl  from  tests  of 
similar  species  of  timber,  is  valuable  in  order  to  attribute  the 
prop<!r  degree  of  importance  to  recommended  average  values. 
The  class  of  timlier  to  be  used,  and  its  coudition  and  quality. 
Finally,  the  particular  kind  of  strain  the  stick  is  to  be  sub- 
jected to,  and  its  position  in  the  structure  with  regard  to  its 
importance  and  the  possible  damage  that  might  be  caused  by 
it£  failure. 
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In  order  to  present  something  definite  on  this  subject,  the 
committee  presented  a  table  showing  the  average  safe  allow- 
able working  unit  stresses  for  the  principal  bridge  and  trestle 
timbers,  prepared  to  meet  the  average  condi*ions  existing  in 
railroad  timber  structures,  the  units  being  based  upon  the 
ultimate  breaking  unit  stresses  recommended  by  the  commit 
tee,  and  the  following  factors  of  safety— viz.: 

Tension,  with  and  across  grain.   .......,.,., Vi'.. .  10 

.    Compression,  with  grain 5 

,  ■  '•                "           across  grain 4 

■   Transverse  rupture,  extreme  fltre  stress 6 

"        modulus  of  elasticity 2 

Shearing,  with  and  across  grain 4 

In  these  tables  these  factors  of  safety  are  worked  out  to 
show  the  actual  ultimate  strengths  of  the  various  materials,  as 
well  as  the  safe  loads  to  which  they  may  be  subjected. 


OBITUARY 


Franklin  Leonard  Pope. 

This  well-known  electrician  was  instantly  killed  on  Sunday 
evening.  October  13.  in  his  own  home  at  Great  Batringtoii, 
Mass.,  by  a  current  of  electricity  from  a  converter  which  was 
used  in  connection  with  the  elect ric-light  plant  which  supplied 
his  house.  He  went  into  the  cellar  after  the  lights  had  been 
turned  on  to  give  some  attention  to  this  converter.  His  family 
upstairs  heard  a  heavy  fall,  and  on  going  don-n  found  him 
dead  on  the  floor  beside  the  converter. 

Mr.  Pope  was  one  of  ihe  best-informed  and  practical  electii- 
cians  in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  is  tne  first  scientific  man  of  prominence  to  meet  his  death 
in  this  way.  Two  physicians  were  summoned  immediately 
after  the  accident,  but  their  efforts  to  resuscitate  bim  were  of 
no  avail.  The  exact  manner  or  cause  of  his  death  is  only  a 
matter  of  surmise,  but  must  have  been  due  to  some  defect  ic 
the  apparatus,  as  a  person  with  his  knowledge  would  have 
been  incapable  of  making  a  fatal  mistake. 

Ho  was  born  in  the  village  of  Great  Harrington  on  Decem- 
ber 3, 1840,  and  was  educated  in  the  local  schools  of  that  place, 
and  afterward  spent  a  year  at  the  academy  in  Amherst,  Mass 

He  early  developed  a  taste  and  apiitude  for  science  and  me- 
chanics, and  it  is  said  that  the  first  money  he  earned  was  by 
making  and  selling  water-color  drawings  of  locomotives  on 
the  Housatonic  Railroad. 

For  the  following  facts  in  relation  to  his  life  we  are  indebted 
to  the  EUctrieal  M'orld  : 

"  In  1857  Mr.  Pope  was  appointed  op.  rator  at  Great  Bar- 
rington  in  charge  of  the  olHce  of  the  American  Telegraph 
Company,  having  for  the  purpose  received  instruction  in  the 
operation  of  the  Hughes  printer.  From  this  position  he  was 
transferred  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  as  circuit  manager  in  charge 
of  the  line  between  there  and  Albany.  Early  in  1860  he  weni 
to  New  York  and  was  engaged  on  the  Seientifie  American  as 
an  artist  and  writer  until  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 

when  he  again  entered  the  telegraph  service  as  operator  at 
Providence.  He  became  at  this  time  an  expert  Morse  opera- 
tor, and  his  unusual  ability  attracted  the  atlention  of  General 
Marshall  Lefferls,  the  Engineer  in-Chief  of  the  American  Tele 
graph  Company,  who  soon  transferred  Mr.  Pope  to  a  more 
prominent  position  in  the  New  York  office,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  a  series  of  maps  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  telegraph  lines  owned  by  the  company. 

•'  DarinK  the  draft  riots  in  New  York  Mr.  Pope  met  with 
many  exciting  adventures  in  his  successful  attempt  to  restore 
communication  between  New  York  and  Boston,  the  lines  in 
the  city  having  been  cut  by  the  rioters.  In  1864  he  accepted 
the  appointment  as  Assistant  Engineer  of  the  Russo-American 
telegraph,  a  projected  line  from  Washington  Territory  to 
Siberia  via  Behring  Straits,  which  was  partly  finished,  but 
abandoned  three  years  later.  In  this  capacity  he  made  an  ex 
ploration  and  survey  of  the  southern  portion  of  Alaska  in  the 
watershed  of  the  Btiskeen  River,  going  overland  in  the  winter 
with  sledges  and  dogs  from  Lake  Tatla,  B.  C.  After  his  re- 
turn from  Alaska,  Mr.  Pope  for  some  time  edited  the  Telegra- 
pher, and  also  wrote  his  well-known  work.  "  The  Modern  Prac- 
tice of  the  Electric  Telegraph,"  which  has  ever  since  its  pub- 
lication been  recognized  as  the  standard  authority  on  that  sub- 
ject. For  the  decade  following  his  return  to  New  Tork,  he 
devoted  himself  to  inventions,  and  in  that  time  organized  the 
gold  and  stock  reporting  svstem,  using  the  Laws  instrument  ; 
originated  private  line  printing  telegraphy,  and  invented  a 


thoroughly  practicable  system  of  electric  signals  for  steam 
railways,  which  has  since  been  developed  by  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company.  Mr.  Pope  was,  in  1885.  placed  in 
charge  of  the  patent  interests  of  the  Grold  &  Stock  Telegraph 
Company,  but  soon  accept^  a  similar  position  with  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company,  in  which  be  remained  until 
1891,  when  he  engaged  in  private  practice  as  a  p>aient  solicitor 
and  expert.  In  1884  he  assumed  editorial  charge  of  the  month- 
ly Electrician,  the  title  of  which  was  then  changed  to  the  Elec- 
trician and  Elrctrical  Engineer,  which  position  he  filled  until 
the  spring  of  1890.  Mr.  Pope  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  in  1886  was 
elected  its  second  President.  Throughout  his  active  career 
Mr.  Pope  has  given  much  attention  to  various  historical  inves- 
tigations, and  (he  very  thorough  manner  in  which  he  has 
brought  to  light  the  early  work  of  Davenport,  House,  and 
other  inventors,  has  led  to  the  general  recognition  of  the  real 
merit  of  their  labors  in  the  electiical  field." 

He  had  been  a  voluminous  writer  on  subjects  relating  to  his 
specialty,  and  had  a  clear,  forcible  style  that  was  very  attrac- 
tive to  his  readers.  His  extended  experience  and  knowledge 
gave  a  practical  cast  to  his  writings  which  is  very  much  lack- 
ing in  a  great  deal  of  the  electrical  literature  of  the  present 
day. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  his  services  were  much 
sought  for  in  cases  of  patent  litigation.  One  of  the  attorneys 
with  whom  he  was  often  associated  said,  "  he  was  a  wonder- 
ful man,  and  not  too  much  can  be  said  in  bis  praise  ;  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  quality  of  his  honesty  was  such  that  he  was  not  an 
available  witness,  though  he  was  the  best-informed  man  in  the 
country.  He  would  insist  on  telling  his  ideas  on  the  witness 
stand." 

As  a  friend  and  companion  he  was  charming.  He  had  a 
nai've  manner  and  speech  and  a  kindly,  original,  and  often 
humorous  way  of  regarding  what  he  observed  that  was  ex- 
tremely entertaining.  Below  it  all  there  was  a  substratum  of 
intellectual  and  morul  integrity  which  secured  the  confidence 
of  all  who  knew  him.  He  leaves  a  widow,  two  daughters,  a 
son,  and  a'grcat^many  friends  who  will  mourn  his  untimely 
death. 


TH£  aiEHLB  STANOABO  AUTOMATIC  TfiSTINQ  MACHINE. 


Manufactures; 


RIEHLE   UNITED   STATES    STANDARD 
MATIC  TESTING  MACHINE.    : 


AUTO- 


Tni8  is  a  very  complete  machine  of  moderate  capacity,  com- 
bining automatic  weighing  apparatus  with  variable  speeds 
with  the  latest  improved  autographic  recording  device.  This 
machine  was  first  made  for  band-power,  and  in  using  the 
automatic  attachments  belt-power  was  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  regular  and  steady  movements  to  the 
working  parts.    A  round  belt  from  the  counter-shaft  drives 
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the  disk  of  the  weighing  appuratiis,  while  u  secoud  flat  belt  is 
used  to  transmit  the  power. 

The  motion  of  the  poise  is  transmitted  to  the  diagram  by 
the  screw  and  nut  carrying  a  pencil  in  a  vertical  dirt'clion, 
while  the  stretch  of  the  specimen  is  communicated  by  a  multi- 
plying extensometre  to  the  vertical  drum,  causing  it  to  re- 
volve, thus  forming  a  complete  !«train  diagram. 

This  automatic  machine  is  made  in  capacities  from  20.000 
lbs.  up  to  400,000  lbs.  at  the  Hiehle  Brothers  Tebting  Machine 
Company's  works.  Ninth  Street  above  Master,  Philadelphia. 


THE  WRIGHT  WRENCH. 


This  wrench,  which  is  made  by  the  Wright  Wrench  Co  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  is  an  adaptation  of  the  monkey-wrench  type 
to  the  pipe-wrench,  and  it  aeems  to  have  l>een  done  in  a  very 
practical  and  efflcient  way.  The  jaws  are  faced  with  toothed 
or  smooth  plates,  that  can  be  removed  when  worn,  or  taken 
out  and  replaced  the  one  for  the  otiier.  The  head  is  moved 
by  a  screw  and  nut,  the  latter  heiag  placed  in  the  enlarged 
portion  of  the  movable  handle,  and  has  bar-holes  in  it,  so  that 
the  jaws  can  L)e  forcibly  tightened  against  the  work  before 


THE  WRIGHT  PIPE  WRENCH. 

there  is  any  attempt  at  turnipg.  The  lever  in  which  the  nut 
is  placed  gives  a  very  long  purchase,  and  every  effort  to  turn 
the  pipe  causes  an  increased  tightening  of  the  jaws,  as  will  be 
seen  from  an  examination  of  the  construction.  All  parts  of 
the  wrench  are  made  to  gauge  and  are  interchangeable,  so 
that  repair  parts  can  be  furnished  at  a  small  expense  ;  this 
also  facilitates  the  removal  of  the  jaw-plates,  which  may  be 
taken  out  and  sharpened  and  then  replaced,  or  the  substitu- 
tion of  new  ones  when  the  old  are  worn  out. 


THE  "MONOBAR"  CONVEYOR  CHAIN. 


MONOBAK  is  the  name  given  by  the  Link-Belt  Companies  to  a 
new  chain  for  longdistance  conveying  and  elevating,;which 
combines  strength,  lightness,  simplicity  and  durable  qualities, 
and  is  destined  to  take  a  leading  place  among'nev.and  useful 


THE  DICKERMAN  TOOL  GRINDER. 


Tina  machine  is  illustrated  by  the  engraving  herewith,  and 
has  a  water-pan  below  the  wheel  and  inside  of  the  frame 
which  carries  it.  Tliis  pan  is  adjustably  arranged,  so  that  it 
can  be  raised  or  lowered  to  allow  the  wheel  to  touch  the 
water.  The  adjustment  is  eHected  and  regulated  by  the 
lever  on  the  side,  but  the 
pan  cannot  be  raised  sutH- 
ciently  to  allow  the  w  heel  to 
touch  its  bottom  and  grind 
it  out.  It  may  l>e  removed 
for  cleaning  through  the 
opening  below  the  table,  and 
fresh  water  can  be  supplied 
to  the  pan  by  pouring  it  on 
the  table,  from  which  it  runs 
into  (he  pan.  The  hood  is 
so  constructed  iis  to  protect 
the  operator  as  well  as  the 
l)earingsand  spindles  from 
water  and  spray.  The  table 
is  round,  which  enables  the 
operator  to  l>e  at  the  same 
distance  from  his  work  in 
whatever  position  he  may 
be  holding  the  tool  to  be 
ground.  All  the  working 
parts  are  carefully  and  ac- 
curately finished,  the  shafts 
and  bearings  being  extra 
heavy,  and  special  balancing 
arrangements  are  provided 
for  adjusting  the  wheel. 

The  machines  are  made  of 
two  sizes  :  one  with  a  wheel 
36  in.  diameter  and  3  or  4 
in.  face  ;  the  other  has  a  wheel  20  in.  diameter  and  2^  or  3  in. 
face.  They  are  made  by  the  Dickerman  Emery  Wheel  & 
Machine  Company,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


'.:  THB  DICKBRMAIT  TOOL  GRINDER. 

appliances  for  work  of  this  class.  Alonobar  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  a  series  of  bolts,  flexibly  connected,  with  attach- 
ments for  conveyor  flights  or  elevator  buckets.  Fig.  1  shows 
its  appearance  as  employed  in  a  conveyor,  and  will  suggest  to 
those  familiar  with  chain  conveying  a  superior  advantage  in 
that  no  material  can  lodge  on  the  chain  or  be  carried  under  the 
wheels.  Its  construction  is  shown  in  flg.  2.  in  which  the 
malleable-iron  joint  is  in  light  tint,  and  the  abutting  ends  of 


THE  "MONOBAR' 


Fig.    I. 
APPLIED  TO  A  SCRAPER  CONVEYOR. 


the  bolts  in  full  shading.  Having  no  welds,  which  are  the 
chief  points  of  weakness  in  wrought  chains,  and  the  malleable 
joints  being  so  proportioned  as  to  be  in  all  cases  stronger  than 
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the  wrouglit-iron  bolts,  the  strength  of  the  chain  is  that  of  a 
high  grade  wrought-iron  bolt  of  the  diameter  employed.  This, 
for  a  lin.  bolt,  is  about  29,000  lbs.  No  distortion  occurring 
up  to  the  actual  breaking  point  of  the  bolts,  the  monobar  is 
stronger  for  its  weight  than  any  other  chain  in  use.  Its  design 
l)ermitting  and  indicating  the  use  of  long  bolts,  the  joints  are 
relatirely  few,  and  both  weight  and  wear  are  consequently  re- 
duced. It  is  detacliable  at  every  joint,  and  readily  and  quickly 
assembled  or  taken  apart.  Accurate  adjustment  to  pilch  is 
secured  by  turning  the  nut  on  the  end  of  each  bolt,  and  as  the 
nuts  are  locked  while  in  working  position,  this  adjustment  is 
permanent.  The  wearing  surfaces  are  larger  than  in  any 
known  chain,  and  are  designed  for  free  lubrication  while  in 
motion.  There  is  absolutely  no  wear  on  the  bolts,  so  that  res- 
toration of  the  chain  to  its  original  condition  requires  only  a 
renewal  of  the  joints  when,  after  long  service,  they  have  be- 
come worn  out. 

The  first  cost  of  manufacture  being  materially  less  than  tliat 
of  any  standard  chain  for  long  distance  conveying,  the  inven- 
tion presents  the  double  advantage  of  low  tirst  cost  and  cheap 
maintenance.  The  claims  made  for  the  monobar  are  substan- 
tiated by  the  record  it  has  made  in  actual  service.  Conveyors 
in  which  it  is  employed  as  a  chain,  varying  in  length  from  260 
ft.  to  600  ft.  from  end  to  end,  have  been  in  operation  for  some 
time  past.  One  of  them  450  ft.  long  has  been  operated  for  the 
past  six  months  by  the  Kidder  Coal  Company  at  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.,  in  conveying  culm  from  the  bank  to  the  washery.  The 
conveyor  has  been  in  steady  use  10  hours  per  day,  exposed  to 


In  the  illustration  a  seven-tooth  sprocket-wheel  is  shown 
driving  a  chain  of  18in.  links.  As  each  link  eng.-iges  the  driv- 
ing sprocket  it  is  controlled  by  a  radius  20}  in.  long,  measured 


;-  Fig-  3 

'".'  'COMPKNSATINOiAPPARATaS  USED]  WITH3THE]  MONOBAR  CONVEYOR  CHAIN.    ~«1 

the  weather,  and  has  been  run  without  lubrication  or  atten- 
tion. Under  date  of  October  17  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Kidder  Coal  Company  writes  : 

"  We  have  used  four  other  styles  of  chain,  and  find  the 
monobar  conveyor  superior  to  any  of  them.  It  is  easy  to  dis- 
connect, and  costs  practically  nothing  for  repairs.  The  equal- 
izing gears  largely  overcome  the  lashing  or  uneven  motion 
caused  by  the  long  pitch." 

I^The  equalizing  gears  referred  to  are  illustrated  in  fig.  3,  and 
are  of  sufflcient  interest  and  importance  to  justify  a  somewhat 
complete  description.  They  are  designed  to  give  uniform 
speed  to  elevator  and  conveyor  chains.  They  counteract  the 
pulsating  motion  imparted  by  the  driving-wheels  revolving  at 
uniform  speed,  to  chains  of  long  pitch.  This  jerky  motion  is 
inherent  in  all  chain  and  wheel  mechanisms.  Unfortuoalelv 
it  cannot  be  readily  counteracted  when  chains  of  6  in.  or  less 
pitch  are  employed,  though  equally  destructive  if  less  notice- 
able than  in  case  of  longer  links. 


■\'-  "\  '  Fig.  2.     ■ 

'  ■■'      A  JOINT  OF  THE  MONOBAR  CONVEYOR  CHAIN. 

from  the  centre  of  the  sprocket-wheel  to  the  centre  of  the 
hinge  joint  of  the  chain.  When  the  wheel  has  made  one-four- 
teenth of  a  revolution  (or  one-half  the  movement  necessary  to 
bring  the  next  link  of  the  chain  into  engagement  with  its 

sprocket)  the  controlling  radi- 
us is  reduced  to  18}  in.  (meas- 
ured from  centre  of  wheel  to 
middle  uf  chain  link).  This 
action  is  like  that  of  a  con- 
necting-rod,  the  horizontal 
movement  varying  in  speed, 
though  the  wheel  to  which  it 
is  attached  revolves  uniformly. 
If  the  sprocket-wheel  makes 
10  revolutions  per  minute, 
these  alternations  of  the  chain 
speed  occur  140  limes  per  min- 
ute, and  are  necessarily  fa- 
tiguing and  destructive  to  the 
chain,  producing  a  violent  in- 
crease of  the  normal  strain  at 
frequent  intervals  without  any 
useful  result. 

The  equalizing  gears  are 
designed  to  impart  a  pulsating 
motion  to  the  driving  sprocket- 
wheel  exactly  counteracting 
the  variations  in  chain  speeds 
above  explained,  and  this  is 
accomplished  by  making  the 
pitch  diameter  of  the  spur 
wheel  conform  to  a  wave  line, 
the  number  of  elevations  and 
depressions  in  this  line  corre 
sponding  with  the  number  of 
sprockets  of  the  chain  wheel, 
and  driving  the  spur  heel  with 
an  eccentric  pinion  as  shown 
in  the  cut,  the  sprocket-wheel 
and  spui-wheel  l)eing  keyed 
on  the  head  shaft  in  proper 
relative  positions. 

A  series  of  exhaustive  tests 
has  developed  the  facts  stated 
and  proved  the  value  of  this 
gearing.  By  its  use  less  jwwcr  is  required,  and  the  destructive 
strains  due  to  driving  with  circular  gears  is  eliminated,  thus 
permitting  installations  of  greater  lengths  or  the  use  of  lighter 
chains. 

Tlie  above  described  inventions  mark  a  distinct  advance  in 
the  application  of  modern  methods  to  the  handling  of  mate- 
rials. 

♦ 

Recent  Patents.  ;"  .  /^V 

"  HENSZEV'S  IMfllOVED  LOCOMOTIVE. 

Mr.  William  P.  Henszey,  of  Philadelphia,  the  well-known 
manager  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  has  patented  the 
improvements  in  locomotives  shown  in  fig.  ],  and  which  he 
describes  as  follows  : 

"  The  frame  A  is  depressed  at  a  in  front  of  the  fire  box,  so 
that  while  the  portion  A  is  of  one  level  and  will  readily  ac- 
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commodate  the  axles  of  the  large  driving-wheels,  the  portion 
A*  is  on  a  luwer  level,  and  will  readily  accommodate  tlie  axle 
of  the  trailer  and  will  extend  under  the  fire-box  to  the  rear  of 
the  locomotive,  so  as  to  be  coupled  tn  the  tender.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  fire-box  rests  directly  above  depressed  portions 
A*  of  the  frame  A  A,  and  by  depressing  the  frames  at  the 
points  a,  I  obtain  the  increased  depth  of  fire-box  and  at  the 
same  lime  keep  the  width  required,  and  as  the  frame  is  de- 
pressed I  can  extend  the  fire-box  to  the  rear,  increasing  its 
length  without  interfering  in  any  way  with  other  parts  of 
the  locomotive.  Consequently  I  can  onstruct  a  locomotive 
that  will  have  nn  increased  grate  area  and  a  uniformly  deep 
fire  box  that  will  give  results  not  obtainable  in  other  locomo- 
tives." 

The  following  are  his  claims  : 

"  1.  The  combination  in  a  locomotive  of  the  side  frames  de- 
pressed l)ack  of  the  drivers,  the  driving-wheels  and  trailers, 
the  boiler,  the  fire-box,  tlie  sides  of  which  are  directly  above 
the  depressed  portion  of  the  frame  and  within  the  space  he- 
tween  the  oppositely  arranged  driving-whi-ils  and  the  traiiing- 
wheels,  so  that  a  wide  and  uniformly  deep  lire-box  is  obtain^ 
which  extends  forward  between  the  drirlng-wheels,  substan- 
tially as  described. 

"  2.  The  combination  of  the  frames  i4,  .^  of  a  locomotive, 
depressed  at  a  directly  in  front  of  the  fire-box,  the  boiler  and 
the  fire-box  of  uniform  depth,  the  side  walls  of  the  firebox 
being  directly  above  tlie  depressed  portion  of  the  side  frames 
and  within  the  space  between  the  oppositely  arranged  driving 
wheels  and  trailers,  and  having  an  ash-pit  extending  l)etween 
the  frames  and  grate- l)ars  separating  the  ash-pit  from  the  fire- 
box, substantially  as  de8crib«jd." 

The  patent  is  No.  545,7U7.  and  is  dated  September.  1895. 


slow  down  or  return  stroke  of  the  regulator-piston  or  iho 
bracket. 

In  order  to  easily  secure  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  regu- 
lating apparatus  in  general,  and  especially  in  such  particular 
cases,  the  mechanism  is  so  arranged  that  only  the  absolutely 
necessarv  part  of  the  movement  of  the  regulating  apparatus, 
adjusted  to  a  certain  stroke,  will  be  imparted  to  the  register  5. 
In  the  construction  shown  in  fi^.  3  this  is  effected  by  the  shift- 
ing of  the  position  of  the  axis  11  of  a  bell-crank  lever  13, 
which  serves  to  establish  connection  between  the  regulating 
a,'>paratus  and  the  register  of  the  furnace-door.  Axis  11  of 
bell-crank  lever  13  is  situated  upon  a  lever  13,  wliich  latter  is 
adjustable  by  means  of  a  screw  16.  As  axis  11  is  in  this 
manner  approached  or  removed  from  the  operator  3  of  the 
regulator,  less  or  more  way  is  imparted  to  the  register. 

The  connection  between  the  register  and  the  operator  3  of 
the  regulating  apparatus  is  as  follows  :  The  sliding-rod  9  is 
provided  with  an  adjustable  stop  15,  whereby  it  is  lifted  by 
the  operator.  The  other  end  of  the  sliding-rod  9  is  connected 
to  one  arm  of  a  tiell  crank  lever  12.  from  the  other  arm  of 
which  extends  a  connecting-rod  8  to  a  loose  sleeve  7'  upon  the 
pivot  of  the  furnace-door.  The  sleeve  7'  communicates  with 
a  second  sleeve  7  upon  the  same  axis,  which  again  transmits 
the  movement  by  a  rod  17  to  the  register  5  upon  the  furnace- 
door.  The  piston  of  cataract  1  is  here  raised  in  opening  the 
furnace-door  by  means  of  a  chain  30,  which  connects  the  fur- 
nace-door with  operator  3.  When  the  door  is  closed  again, 
the  chain  30  becomes  slack  and  the  operator  8  is  free  to  sink 
back  in  the  time  to  which  the  cataract  has  been  adjusted. 

The  steam  emitted  from  the  perforations  in  the  pipe  10 
forms  a  mist  alrave  the  burning  fuel  and  mixes  the  air  enter- 
ing through  the  fire-door  above  the  grate  with  the  fire  gases. 


...    y 


Fig.  I. 

HENSZEY'S  IMPROVEMENT  IN  LOCOMOTIVKS. 


LANOER*8  SMOKE-COKSITMINO   APPARATUS  FOR  FURNACES. 

Mr.  Theodore  Langer,  of  Vienna,  Austria-Hungary,  has 
patented  in  this  country  a  smoke  con.suming  apparatus  which 
consists  of  a  steam-pipe  10,  fig.  2,  which  in  locomotive  boilers 
is  placed  above  the  furnace-door  opening  in  the  back  part  of 
the  fire  box  or  near  the  furnace-door  at  the  top  of  the  fire- 
box, as  shown. 

This  pipe  has  perforations  which  are  drilled  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  steam-jets  issuing  tlierefrom  will  strike  the  tul)e  plate 
somewhat  below  the  tulies,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  fig.  2. 
Although  it  is  advisable  to  let  the  steam  jets  or  mist  opwrate 
continuously,  it  is  within  the  scope  of  this  invention  to  insert 
a  valve  in  the  steam-pipe,  which  valve  is  operated  and  ad- 
justed by  the  movement  of  an  air-regiilating  apparatus. 

The  furnace-door  5,  fig.  3,  has  a  register  for  the  admission 
of  air  to  the  fire-lK>x.  This  is  arranged  so  that  when  the  door 
is  opened  the  register  will  also  be  opened,  and  will  then  re- 
main open  for  a  short  time  after  the  door  is  closed,  and  will 
l>e  closetl  gradually  by  an  air-regulatiug  apparatus  1.  fig.  3. 
This  consists  of  a  cataract,  as  shown,  or  of  a  clockwork,  etc., 
which  operates  in  sucli  manner  that  a  part  or  bracket  3  of  the 
Slime,  carrying  an  am),  eye,  or  other  means  of  connection  2, 
and  which  part  3  for  brevity  is  designated  the  "operator," 
will  within  a  certain  predetermined  time  perform  a  ceitain 
stroke.  This  regulating  apparatus  is  connected  to  the  fur- 
nace-door, and  is  operated  by  the  opening  or  closing  thereof. 
The  air  register  5  consists  of  a  slide  or  door,  which  is  by  pref- 
erence connected  with  the  regulating  apparatus  1  in  such 
manner  that  by  the- up  or  inward  stroke  of  the  piston  or  of 
the  part  or  operator  3  of  regulator  1  the  register  5  will  be 
opened  to  a  certain  degree,  and  gradually  closed  again  by  the 


whereby  a  combustion  of  the  smoke  is  effected.  The  area 
necessary  for  the  air-passage  after  the  feeding  of  the  furnace, 
OS  well  as  the  time  after  which  the  admission  of  air  is  to  l)e 
8topi>ed,  must  be  determined  by  observation,  according  to 
which  the  regulator  is  adjusted. 

Mr.  Charles  Brown,  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  writes  us  that 
he  recently  took  a  trip  with  one  of  the  locomotives  of  the 
Khigi  Mountain  Railway  fitted  with  the  new  arrangement  for 
consuming  smoke,  the  invention  of  a  Vienese  engineer,  Mr. 
Theodore  Langcr.  "  They  are  being  introduced  on  several 
Swiss  railroads  which  use  the  free  burning  bituminous  coal 
of  the  Saarbruck  Basin,  the  most  outrageous  smoke-producer 
I  know  of.  Langer's  apparatus  works  like  magic,  and 
seems  to  me  more  practical  than  the  brick  arch.  It  consists 
of  a  pipe  in  the  fire-box  with  holes  so  as  to  produce  two  sheets 
of  steam  in  the  direction  of  the  darts  on  fig.  2.  The  fire- 
door  is  made  with  segmental  openings,  which  are  opened  when 
the  door  is  opened  for  charging.  At  the  same  time  it  opens 
a  valve  connected  with  a  pneumatic  apparatus  to  keep  the 
register  opened  for  a  short  time  after  charging,  and  allowing 
it  to  close  gradually  as  the  fresh  charge  is  ignited.  It  sets 
up  a  violent  whirlpool  in  the  fire-box  and  most  effectually 
prevents  smoke,  and  this  mUumt  attention  from  the  firemen." 

The  numbers  of  Mr.  Langer's  patents  are  544,765,  544,767, 
and  544,766,  which  are  all  date<l  August  20. 

Messrs.  Charles  A.  Gras  &  Co.,  whose  address  is  61  Broad- 
way, New  York.,  are  introducing  this  invention  into  this 
country. 

auerm's  steam-boiler. 

Mr.  Denis  Ahern,  of  New  York  City,  patented  about  a 
year  ago  the  curious  boiler  which,  in  the  engraving,  fig.  4,  is 
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shown  adapted  to  a  vessel.  From  the  illustration  it  will  be 
seen  it  is  substantially  cubical  in  form,  and  is  placed  in  a 
diagonal  or  inclined  position,  and  has  two  sets  of  tubes  ex- 
lending  through  it  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  At  the 
lower  t>ack  end  there  fs  a  water-leg.  A',  which  forms  the 
back  of  the  furnace,  the  grate  E  being  placed  below  tlie 
cube.  The  direction  and  course  of  the  diaft  is  shown  clearly 
by  the  arrows.  Suitable  casings  /and  J' being  placed  on  top 
and  behind  at  some  distance  from  the  boiler,  which  thus  pro- 
vide space  for  the  passage  of  the  smoke  and  products  of  com- 
bustion from  the  top  ends  of  the  nearly  vertical  tubes  at  A  to 


FIG.   2 


^^ 


FIG.   3. 

7«;LANQKB'S[SMOKK-CONStJMlNG;  APPARATUS.  .^  t  ■ 


the  lower  ends'of  the  horizontally  inclined  tubes  B,  and  thence 
to  the  uptake  O'.  Z>  is  a  steam-drum,  which  is  exposed  to 
the  contents  of  the  uptake,  which  thus  have  the  effect  of  dry- 
ing the  steam.  The  boiler  front  is  composed  partly  of  hori- 
zontal tubes  IT,  which  are  connected  to  suitable  headers  II\ 
the  upper  ends  of  which  are  connected  to  the  body  of  ihe 
boiler  and  the  lower  ends  with  the  water-legs  These  connec- 
tions are,  however,  not  shown  in  the  engraving. 

The  patent  is  numbered  528,409,  and  dated  October  30,  1894. 

koiian's  steam  genekator. 

The  boiler  illustrated  bv  fig.  5  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  James 
J.  Rohan,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Its  object,  he  says,  is  "  to  make 
a  steam  generator  which  shall  be  compact  and  efficient,  and 
which  is  also  particularly  adapted  to  receive  a  down-draft 
furnace." 

The  boiler  consists  of  a  curved  hollow  shell  5  of  a  horseshoe 
form,  which  is  connected  to  hollow  flat  ends  or  water  spaces. 
In  the  centre  of  the  generator  is  a  cylindrical  drum  15,  which 


is  also  connected  to  the  end  water  spaces.  This  drum  is  con- 
nected to  the  outside  hollow  shell  5  by  radial  tubes  16  ;  19  is 
a  mud-drum,  which  is  connected  to  the  central  drum  15  by 
water-legs  18 ;   24  is  a  steam  drum  suitably  supported  by 
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tubular  statidards  23.  Below  the  furnace-door  33  h  another 
cylindrical  drum  28,  which  is  connected  to  the  outer  casing 
or  of  the  boiler  by  vertical  pipes  27,  and  to  the  central  drum 
Vt  by  water  tube  grate-bars  29.  Below  these  is  another  grate 
30  of  the  ordinary  construction,  which  has  a  door  34  through 
which  it  may  be  fed.  As  shown  bj'  the  darts,  the  draft  is 
downward  through  the  water-tube  bars,  and  upward  through 


FIG.  5. 

ROHAN'S  STEAM  QENKRATOB.-  %      - ' 

the  grate  30  ;  the  pro<lucts  of  combuslion  from  the  two  grates 
meet  at  18,  and  then  pass  around  the  central  drum  15  and 
escape  through  short  tubes  37  to  the  up  take  or  slack  38  A 
suitable  covering  36  is  placed  on  the  tulies  16  to  divide  Ihe 
space  at>ove  it  from  the  furnace  below. 

Patent  No.  546,786,  and  dated  September  24,  1895. 
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BEE  8   WATER-TUBE   BOILER. 

Mr.  Horace  See,  the  well-known  merhanical  engineer  of 
New  York,  has  patented  the  form  of  boiler  shown  by  fig.  6. 
Its  construction  is  so  clearly  shown  by  the  engraving  that  no 
description  is  needed. 

The  patent  is  No.  546,715,  and  dated  September  24,  1895. 

JOUGHISS'   RAILROAD   CAR-TRUCK. 

The  car-truck  illustrated  by  flgs.  7-9  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
George  It.  JougUins,  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Southern  Uailroad,  whose  address  is  Berkeley,  Va., 
which  he  describes  as  follows  : 

"  The  frame  mainly  of  two  beams  of  metal,  each  beam  being 
bent,  as  shown,  to  constitute  two  half-sides  A  and  one  tran- 
som B.  The  transoms  may  be  placed  any  convenient  di!>tance 
apart,  with  distance  pieces  and  tie-plates  connecting  them  ; 
but  if  placed  back  to  back,  as  shown  on  the  drawings,  they 
may  lie  simply  riveted  together.  The  transoms  will  also  re- 
quire to  Ixj  slightly  bent  at  their  centre  to  give  the  necessary 
space  for  the  u-iual  centre  pin,  all  forming  a  strong,  simple, 
and  cheap  frame. 


,      ;'■'.;         :,       8KgaiWATKR-Tl  BK  JBOILBB. 

"  To  form  a  jaw  or  pedestal  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
journal-box,  I  split  up  the  metal  beam  for  a  suitable  distance 
from  the  end  to  C,  cut  out  the  superfluous  material,  then  open 
it  out  and  bend  the  top  and  l)otlom  parts  of  l)eam  to  form  the 
top  and  bottom  parts  of  pedestals,  as  shown  at  D  and  F,  then 
restore  the  strength  of  the  beam  by  attaching  in  any  suitable 
way  over  the  split,  which  has  been  opened  out,  a  piece  uf 
metal,  such  as  E.  or  of  any  other  convenient  form,  or  by 
welding  a  piece  into  it. 

"  To  facilitate  the  removal  and  replacement  of  wheels  in  the 
style  of  truck-frame  described,  and  in  which  the  journal-box 
has  a  vertical  movement  within  the  pedestals,  I  cut  away  part 
of  the  pedestal  or  jaw.  as  shown  at  O,  for  a  suHicient  height 
to  easily  admit  the  journal-iwx,  leaving  the  bottom  of  the 
jaw  permanently  closed  by  prolonging  the  frame  beneath  the 
journal-box,  as  shown  at  f,  so  that  wheels  with  attached  axles 
may  be  rolled  out  of  place  :us  soon  as  the  weight  of  the  car  is 
removed  from  them.  Tlie  open  space  at  the  end  is  filled  up 
with  a  removable  piece  of  suitable  shape,  as  //,  which  forms  a 
shoe  or  rubbing-piece  for  the  journal-box  to  rub  against."      | 

Number  of  patent,  547,379,  dated  October  1,  1895.. 


TAYLOR'S  CAR-WHEEL. 

Mr.  William  J.  Taylor,  of  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  has  pat- 
ented a  method  of  manufacturing  car-wheels,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  description  : 

"  In  the  production  of  a  wheel  of  my  invention,  shown  by 
fig.  10,  the  ring,  rim,  or  hoop  to  constitute  the  tread  a  is  made 
of  forged  or  rolled  steel,  and  preferably  of  a  composition  or 
temper  that  will  not  flatten  in  service,  and  also  that  will  give 
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-       •>      JOUOHINS'  RAILROAD  CAR-TRUCK. 

good  resistance  to  wear  ;  and  the  flange  is  made  of  cast  iron, 
as  well  as  the  body  of  the  wheel,  the  flange  being  chilled  in 
order  to  resist  tendency  to  curve-wear  in  use. 

"  The  mode  of  making  a  car-wheel  of  my  invention  is 
as  follows  :  A  ring,  hoop,  or  tire  of  required  dimensions 
and  of  substantially  uniform  thickness  throughout,  as  illus- 
trated in  fig.  10,  or  slightly  thicker  on  the  edge  or  side  next 
the  flange,  to  constitute 
the  tread  of  the  wheel,  is 
provided  and  is  heated 
to  required  temperature, 
so  as  preferably  to  be 
welded  to  molten  cast 
iron  in  order  to  form  the 
body  and  flange  of  the 
wheel.  This  ring,  hoop, 
or  tire  a  is  then  intro- 
duced into  a  mould  just 
before  the  metal  to  con- 
stitute the  body  and 
flange  of  the  wheel  is 
poured.  The  molten  iron 
by  such  operation  is 
fused  or  welded  to  the 
hot  steel  rim  or  tire,  to 
form  with  the  same  one 
solid  structure,  while  the 
flancre  of  the  wheel  is 
chilled  at  the  same  time. 
It  may  be  here  remarked 
that  when  the  steel  ring, 
hoop,  or  tire  a,  consti- 
tuting    the     tread,     is 

welde<i  to  the  body  and  flange  ot  the  wheel,  it  becomes  such 
an  integral  part  of  the  entire  structure  that  no  elongation  and 
consequent  loosening  of  the  tire  can  occur,  arising  from  the 
wear  tliereof.  In  a  word,  the  life  and  duration  of  such  a 
wheel  is  prolonged  beyond  any  wheel  hitherto  known  without 
apparent  or  actual  flattening  of  the  tread  or  of  undue  wear  of 
the  chilled  flange  of  the  wheel." 

Number  of  patent,  547,096,  dated  October  1, 1895. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES.  " 


The  performance  of  the  10-wheeled  Lake  Shore  locomotive 
on  the  recent  fast  run  from  Erie  to  Buffalo  disposes  of  the  last 
doubt  as  to  the  safety  of  this  type  of  locomotive  for  fast  runs, 
and  also  has  shown  that  a  very  large  wheel  is  not  an  absolute 
necessity.  When  we  compare  this  engine  with  the  English 
engines  used  on  the  Aberdeen  run,  all  of  which  had  larger 
drivers  and  larger  cylinders,  there  is  every  reason  to  be  well 
satisfied  witli  the  performance  of  the  American  engine  ;  and 
on  the  same  day  after  this  remarkable  run  the  locomotive  took 
her  regular  train  West  out  of  Biiffalo  without  going  to  the 
shop  for  the  recaulking  of  flues  or  other  repairs. 


The  difficulty  that  is  experienced  by  the  Navy  in  securing 
competent  officers  for  the  engineering  department  has  been 
well  known  for  a  long  time,  and  a  recent  movement  having 
for  its  purpose  the  securing  of  suitable  engineer  officers  is  full 
of  significance.  Graduates  of  technical  schools  are  to  be  in- 
vited to  enter  the  navy,  because  of  the  reluctance  of  the 
graduates  of  Annapolis  to  enter  the  engine-room  service. 
Graduates  of  Annapolis,  who  are  thoroughly  drilled  to  consider 
the  line  as  the  place  for  a  gentleman  and  to  look  down  upon 
their  brothers  of  the  engine-room  as  greasy  mechanics,  who 
have  no  rights  that  the  officers  of  the  line  are  bound  to  respect, 
naturally  prefer  the  deck  to  the  stokehold.  It  is  barely  possi- 
ble, however,  that  if  the  department  would  shake  off  the  con- 
servatism that  seems  to  enwrap  it,  and  place  the  engineer  offi- 
cer on  a  par  with  the  officer  of  the  line,  the  difficulty  of  induc- 
ing the  graduates  of  Annapolis  to  enter  the  engineering  service 
would  be  to  a  great  extent  overcome  ;  but  so  long  as  the 
present  state  of  affairs  exists,  it  is  natural  that  only  those  who 
have  a  taste  for  mechanics  should  elect  to  become  an  engineer. 
Surely  the  men  who  liave  charge  of  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  such  tremendous  complications  of  machinery  as 
our  present  battleshifts  embody  deserve  the  fullest  recognition. 


and  it  seems  to  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  bunco 
game  to  attempt  to  induce  the  graduates  of  technical  schools 
to  enter  a  service  wherein  their  whole  previous  training  has 
been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  them  totally  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  conditions  that  will  surround  them. 


CAR  VENTILATION. 


In  these  days  of  superabundance  of  literature,  probably  the 
rising  and  the  latest-risen  generation  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  old-fashioned  almanacs  in  which  our  grand  and  great- 
grandparents  placed  so  much  confidence.  In  pessimistic 
moods  we  are  apt  to  think  that  this  is  the  age  of  humbug  :  but 
what  modern  fraud  can  equal  the  editor  or  publisher  of  the 
old  almanacs,  who,  six  or  more  months  before  the  beginning  of 
a  year,  assumed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  undertook  to  foretell 
not  only  what  the  weather  would  be  for  365  days  thereafter, 
but  also  threw  in  in  addition  thereto  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
predictions  concerning  a  variety  of  other  events.  We  old  chaps 
remember  the  rude  wood-cuts  on  each  page  representing  the 
sower,  the  reaper, the  shearer  of  sheep,  etc.,  which  were  supposed 
to  represent  the  occupations  of  the  farmer  in  the  respective 
months  to  which  the  engravings  formed  a  sort  of  vignette. 
On  the  margin,  or  in  the  form  of  notes,  the  author  would  ven- 
ture his  predictions  to  the  effect  that  about  iMs  time  the  reader 
should  look  out  for  storms,  for  heat  or  for  cold,  earthquakes, 
pestilence,  influenza,  or  other  diversions,  which  formed  the 
bases  for  tlie"  comedies  and  the  tragedies  which  afforded  the 
real  diversions  of  our  ancestors. 

If  a  railroad  almanac  were  constructed  on  somewhat  the 
same  principles,  the  vignette  for  November  would  appropri- 
ately be  a  picture  of  a  snow-plough,  with  the  maxim,  "  In  time 
of  peace,  prepare  for  war,"  paraphrased  into,  "  In  tlie  Indian 
gummer,  prepare  for  »now-st<yi^ms  ;"  and  in  the  marginal  note 
the  prediction,  "  About  this  time  look  out  for  editorials  on  car 
ventilation. ' '  Certain  occupations,  duties,  and  diversions,  such 
as  tlie  sowing  of  seed,  heating  of  cars,  and  fli'ing  kites,  are 
suggesteii  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  It  is  so  with  the 
homilies  on  ventilation.  In  the  marginal  reading  of  the  rail- 
road almanac  for  the  month  of  November  might  also  be  added, 
"  About  this  season  foul  air  and  bad  smells  may  be  expected  in 
railroad  cars."  Wheu  that  occurs,  then  is  the  time  for  the  rail- 
road editor  to  get  in  his  article  on  ventilation.  Thai  time  is  now. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  been  writing  such  articles  for  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  the  contemplation  of  this 
duty  suggests  the  query  whether,  instead  of  writing  another 
one,  it  might  not  be  tetter  to  prepare  a  sort  of  an  outline, 
analogous  to  what  is  called  a  skeleton  sermon,  for  the  use  of 
our  younger  brethren,  who,  if  they  continue  in  editorial  work, 
will  frequently  have  occasion  to  write  such  articles,  especially 
if  they  travel  much  and  are  gifted  with  an  acute  sense  of  smell. 

In  its  general  treatment  the  subject  might  be  divided  into 
two  parts  : 

I.  The  importance  of  pure  air  and  good  ventilation,  and  the 
evil  and  disagreeable  effects  of  vitiated  air. 

II.  The  means  to  be  employed  or  how  to  secure  good  venti- 
lation. 

These  two  divisions  of  the  subject  niight  then  be  discussed 
under  the  following  headings  :  "'//■'"'■  .f:' ^ .  '■■•■.    .'  - 

1.  The  hygienic  importance  of  fresh  air.  (tTnaer  this  head. 
ing  almost  any  book  on  physiology  or  hygiene  may  be  consult- 
ed, and  ample  evidence  and  material  can  be  obtained  to  show 
the  wholesomeness  of  fresh  air  and  the  deleterious  effects  of 
impure  air.) 

2.  Definition:  What  is  "  ventilation"  ?  (In  the  article  under 
that  title—"  Ventilation"— in  the  Encydopaidia  Britannica,  it 
is  said  that  "  ventilation  is  the  process  of  changing  the  air  of 
rooms  and  other  closed  places  so  that  a  certain  standard  of 

'  purity  may  be  preserved,  notwithstanding  the  vitiation  which 
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the  air  undergoes  from  Ibe  breath  of  inliabitnnts,  the  products 
of  combustion  of  illuminating  agents,  and  otlicr  causes." 
Amplifications  which  may  be  made  on  this  text  are  obvious.) 

3.  The  impurities  with  which  the  air  of  inhabited  rooms  is 
vitiated.  (The  most  ready  index  of  these  impurities,  it  is  said, 
is  the  amount  of  ciirbonic  acid  contained  in  tlie  air.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  only  test  of  vitiation,  and  not  even  the  most 
dangerous  impurity.  The  amount  of  oxidizable  organic  mat- 
ter it  contains  is  another  index  ;  but  perhaps  the  most  danger- 
ous impurity  is  the  micro-organisms,  especially  bacteria,  con- 
tained in  the  air  of  badly  ventilated  rooms.  It  is  said  that  an 
habitually  close  room  becomes  a  sort  of  nursery  of  those  dan- 
gerous occupants.  This  branch  of  the  subject  may  lead  out  in 
many  directions.  Some  one  has  said  that  a  knowledge  of  mml- 
ern  bacteriological  science  made  him  feel  as  though  he  wa.s  an 
old  cheese,  infested  witli  maggots.  If  one  of  the  purposes  of 
such  an  article  as  is  here  outlined  is  to  make  railroad  travel- 
lers feel  uncomfortable,  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  dilating 
on  the  unspeakable  filth  which  is  breathed  in  an  ordinary  car, 
and  a  great  variety  of  horrible  diseases  might  be  describeil 
which  may  be  caught  there  through  the  insatiable  energy  for 
colonization  possessed  by  these  aggres.sive  bacteria.) 

4.  The  standard  of  purity  which  should  be  maintained  in 
the  air  of  a  car  or  room.  (This  will  probably  be  somewhat 
analogous  to  our  standard  of  morality,  to  which  some  of  us  try 
in  a  more  or  less  ineffective  way  to  conform  as  closely  as  we 
can,  but  always  find  ourselves  very  far  from  our  criterion. 
Ordinary  out-door  air  is  assumed  to  have  about  four  parts  of 
carbonic  acid  to  10,000.  It  is  assumed,  too,  by  some  authori- 
ties on  ventilation,  that  air  should  not  under  any  circumstances 
contain  more  than  10  parts  in  10.000.  To  maintain  this  degree 
of  purity  requires  that  1,(H)0  cub.  ft.  of  fresh  air  should  Ijc 
supplied  to  each  person  per  hour.  Other  authorities  say  that 
the  supply  should  be  at  least  from  3  cub.  ft.  to  4  cub.  ft.  for 
each  person  per  minute,  or  from  180  to  240  per  hour — a  wide 
difference  from  the  first  quantity  named.  An  obvious  infer- 
ence, therefore.  Is  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  fresh  air 
which  Is  admitted,  the  better  will  be  the  ventilation.  The  most 
perfect  ventilation  is  out-of-doors,  where  the  supply  is  unlim- 
ited. The  doctrine  may,  therefore,  be  inculcated  that  it  is 
well  to  admit  as  much  fresh  air  as  possible  Into  cars  consistent 
with  the  comfort  of  passengers.) 

6.  How  to  determine  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  micro- 
organisms of  a  car.  (The  chemists  have  devised  various  meth- 
ods for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  this  deleterious  gas  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  it  is  said  "  the  micro-orgiinisms  may  be 
caught  by  slowly  passing  a  given  volume  of  the  air  to  be  ex- 
amined through  a  tube  coated  inside  with  beef  jelly  ;  the 
germs  arc  deposited  on  the  nutrient  jelly,  and  each  becomes  in 
a  few  days  the  centre  of  a  very  visible  colony."  Happily  for 
us,  it  is  said  that  these  organisms  do  not  increase  very  rapidly 
unless  they  have  time  and  a  suitable  medium  to  i)reed  In.  It 
would  be  interesting  If  some  bacteriologist  would  take  sam- 
ples of  old  plusli  from  car  seats  which  has  been  absorbing  car- 
bonic acid  and  been  colonized  l>y  bacteria  for  a  decade  or 
longer,  and  ascertain  what  kind  of  population  occupy  its  ter- 
ritory. We  know  that  the  ciiiiej;  leftularius  and  pedicnliis  us 
timenti  are  often  found  there,  and  probably  minuter  organ- 
isms also  find  lodgment  In  its  texture,  and  possibly  in  great 
numbers.  These  are  suggestive  topics,  and  if  properly  worked 
up  might  add  greatly  to  the  existing  apprehensions  and  ter- 
rors of  railroad  travel.) 

The  second  division  of  the  subject  would  fall  under  the  fol- 
lowing heading  :  How  to  ventilate  a  car. 

Here  the  writer  would  do  well  to  again  refer  to  the  encyclo- 
ptedia  article  from  which  quotations  have  been  made.  TIuj 
author  of  It  says  that  "  in  order  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  room 
should  be  changed  by  means  of  air  currents,  three  things  are 
necessary  : 
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"  (")  An  inlet  or  inletitfor  tlif  air. 

"  (1))  An  outlet  or  outlet*,  ami 

"  (c)  A  motine  force  to  produce  and  maintain  the  current." 

Owing  to  their  Importance,  they  have  been  italicized.  The 
writer  goes  on  to  say  of  them,  "  that  one  might  think  it  need- 
less to  enumerate  such  obvious  requirements  were  it  not  that, 
in  providing  appliances  which  are  intended  to  act  as  ventila- 
tors, one  or  other  of  these  essentials  is  not  infrequently  over- 
looked." This  seems  to  be  especially  true  of  car  ventilation. 
It  is  singular  too  what  curious  superstitions  are  believed  in  with 
reference  to  ventilation.  One  of  these  is  the  delusion  that  to 
ventilate  an  apartment  of  any  kind,  all  that  is  needed  is  to 
make  an  opening  of  some  kind  at  the  top,  and  that  the  air  will 
then  very  obligingly  proceed  to  flow  out  of  that  aperture. 
Ordinarily  it  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  the  reader  has 
ever  undertaken  to  drive  a  drove  of  pigs  which  have  broken 
into  a  corn  field  out  through  a  gap  in  the  fence  he  will  find 
that  they  are  inclined  to  go  everywhere  else  excepting  through 
such  an  outlet.  In  his  efforts  to  surround  the  pigs  and  drive 
them  out,  he  may  learn  a  lesson  in  ventilation.  Air,  like  the 
pigs,  is  averse  to  escape  unless  it  is  forced  to  do  so.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  are  living  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  ocean  of  air. 
We  might  get  a  clearer  idea  of  the  condition  of  things  if  we  would 
imagine  that  we  were  all  mermen  or  mermaids,  and  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ocean  was  our  dwelling  place,  and  that  railroads  and 
railroad  cars  existed  there, and  that  we  all  breathed  water  instead 
of  air,  somewhat  as  the  fishes  do.  It  will  be  imagined,  further, 
that  in  some  aquatic  train  a  car  was  occupied  by  60  voyagers, 
and  that  the  water  in  it  became  vitiatetl.  What  folly  it  would  be 
to  expect  that  if  a  number  of  openings  were  made  in  the  top 
of  the  car,  that  the  water  in  it  would  immediately  flow  out ! 
It  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  do  this  unless  some  other  water 
was  admitted  to  take  the  place  of  that  which  escaped.  If  the 
car  were  not  water-tight,  or  if  its  doois  or  windows  were  opened, 
some  fresh  water  might  thus  enter,  and  a  corresponding  quan- 
tity of  that  in  the  car  might  escape  ;  but  the  supply  of  fresh 
water  would  thus  be  in  a  great  measure  accidental.  Irregular, 
and  uncertain.  To  have  a  constant  supply,  provision  would 
have  to  be  made  for  that  which  is  impure  to  escape,  and  also 
for  the  ailmission  of  an  equal  supply  of  fresh  water.  Besides 
this,  the  water  in  the  car,  like  all  other  inanimate  matter, 
would  be  inert.  It  would  have  no  disposition  to  move  unless 
compelled  to.  A  motive  force  would  be  required  to  move  it. 
This  might  l)e  supplied  by  the  buoyancy  produced  by  warm, 
ing  the  water,  or  from  currents  produced  by  the  movement  of 
the  train,  or  from  mechanical  means,  such  as  a  pump.  Exact, 
ly  analogous  conditions  exist  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  These 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  great  ocean  of  air.  To  change  that  in 
a  car,  provision  must  be  made  for  a  quantity  of  bad  air  to  es- 
cape and  an  equal  quantity — enough  to  keep  that  which  is 
breathed  reasonably  pure — to  enter,  and  some  sufficient  motive 
force  must  l>e  supplied  to  cause  the  air  to  move.  It  will  not  do 
it  of  its  own  volition,  or  because  we  may  want  it  to  do  so.  Ade- 
r|uate  ixi.ETS,  OUTLETS,  and  motive  fokcr  ore  three  absolute 
essentials  to  produce  good  ventilation.  Unless  we  have  all  of 
them  it  will  be  impos-sible. 

lu  a  rapidly  moving  railroad  train  there  is  little  difficulty  In 
providing  the  two  last,  and,  quite  curiously,  it  is  these  which 
have  received  most  attention,  and  on  which  there  has  been  the 
greatest  amount  of  ingenuity  and  thought  exercised.  It  is  as 
though  a  person  should  devote  his  time  and  attention  to 
devising  ways  and  motives  for  spending  money,  and  make  no 
effort  to  supply  an  income.  That  has  been  tried  very  often, 
and  has  never  succeeded.  The  difficult  problem  in  ventilation, 
then,  is  how  to  admit  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh  air  to  a 
car. 

There  is  little  or  no  trouble  in  exhausting  or  getting  the  bad 
air  out  of  a  car.  If  a  l>ack  door  or  back  window  is  opened  it 
will  escape  fast  enough,  if  only  an  equal  amount  Is  admitted 
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somewhere  else.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  the  incoming  air 
in  winter  causes  discomfort  because  it  is  cold,  and  in  summer 
because  it  Is  mingled  with  dust  and  cinders.  The  problem  of 
car  ventilation,  then,  really  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of 
how  to  admit  enough  fresh  air  witliout  causing  discomfort  to  the 
inmates.  Those  for  whom  this  article  is  intended  are,  therefore, 
advised  to  consider  ways  and  means  for  doing  this.  The  exhaust, 
as  has  been  said,  will  give  little  trouble.  Since  the  introduction 
of  the  asphyctic  vestibules  the  uncertain  supply  which  for- 
merly entered  through  the  open  doors  and  ventilators  in  the 
ends  of  the  cars  is  denied  to  the  passengers.  The  vestibules 
form  a  sort  of  tunnel  which  conducts  the  vitiated  air  from  the 
front  end  of  the  train  to  the  back,  and  thus  the  carbonic  acid 
and  other  exhalations  from  the  bodies  of  passengers,  with  the 
dieadful  micro- organisms  of  various  kinds,  are  carefully  kept 
inside  the  cars  instead  of  being  allowed  to  escape.  In  a  recent 
railroad  journey  a  drawing-room  car,  of  which  the  writer  was 
an  occupant,  was  placed  immediately  behind  a  dining  car,  the 
kitchen  of  which  was  at  the  back  end,  and  the  two  were  united 
by  a  vestibule.  The  consequence  was  that  "  we"  and  our  fel- 
low-passengers were  inhaling  the  atmosphere  of  a  scullery 
during  the  whole  journey  of  143  miles. 

We  venture  the  prediction  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when 
the  owners  of  railroads  and  most  managers  will  have  a  realiz- 
ing sense  that  vestibules  are  an  expensive  humbug.  They  are 
not  only  costly,  but  they  are  heavy,  they  obstruct  ventilation  and 
ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  cars.  The  only  thing  which  they 
accomplish  which  may  not  be  done  by  much  simpler  and 
cheaper  means  is  that  they  prevent  dudes  and  dudettes  from 
soiling  their  gloves  in  passing  from  one  car  to  another.  When 
they  are  used,  the  admission  of  air  at  the  end  of  the  car — the 
most  advantageous  point  for  its  entrance —is  impracticable,  or, 
at  least,  difficult. 

;,  Of  the  admission  of  air,  the  writer  of  the  article  which  has 
been  quoted  from  says  : 

Z  "  With  regard  to  inlets,  a  first  care  must  be  to  avoid  such 
currents  of  cold  air  iis  will  give  the  disagreeable  and  dangerous 
sensation  of  draft.  At  ordinary  temperatures  a  current  of 
outer  air  to  which  tlie  body  is  exposed  will  be  felt  as  a  draft 
if  its  velocity  exceeds  2  ft.,  or  at  most  3  ft.  per  second.  The 
current  entering  a  room  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  move 
with  a  speed  much  greater  than  this  without  causing  discom- 
fort, provided  its  direction  keeps  it  from  striking  directly  on 
the  persons  of  the  inmates.  To  secure  this,  it  should  enter, 
not  horizontally  nor  through  gratings  on  the  floor,  but  verti- 
cally through  openings  high  enough  to  carry  the  entering 
stream  into  the  upper  atmosphere  of  the  room,  where  it  win 
mix  as  completely  as  possible  with  warm  air  before  its  pres- 
ence can  be  felt.  A  favorite  form  of  inlet  is  that  shown  in 
the  engraving.  When  opened  it  forms  a  wedge-shaped  pro- 
jection into  the  room,  and  admits  air  in  an  upward  stream 
through  the  open  top." 

That  this  method  of  admitting  air  is  very  effective  in  pro- 
ducing good  ventilation  can  be  shown  experimentally  in  any 
cars  heated  with  stoves  and  provided  with  slatted  blinds  at  the 
windows.  If  the  end  window  in  front  of  the  stove  and  the 
corresponding  one  at  the  back  end  of  the  car  are  raised  6  in. 
or  8  in.,  and  the  blinds  are  lowered,  the  movement  of  the  car 
will  cause  a  current  of  air  to  flow  inward  at  the  forward  end, 
and  it  will  be  deflected  upward  by  the  slats  in  the  blind,  and 
as  it  enters  the  car  it  will  be  mingled  with  the  ascending  cur- 
rents of  hot  air  around  the  stove,  and  it  will  thus  be  delivered 
into  the  car  at  a  comfortable  temperature,  and  in  a  current 
above  the  heads  of  the  passengers.  At  the  same  time,  there 
will  be  an  outward  current  drawn  from  the  window  at  the 
back  end,  through  which  the  vitiated  air  will  escape.  The 
warm  air  from  the  stove  at  this  end,  it  is  true,  will  be  drawn 
out  of  the  car,  which  would,  of  course,  be  objectionable  in 
very  cold  weather.  A  car  may,  however,  be  throughly  well 
ventilated  in  this  way. 

The  objection  to  this  method  of  ventilation  is  that  more  or 
less  smoke  and  dust  are  carried  into  the  car  through  the  win- 


dow. For  this  reason  ventilators  were  long  ago  placed 
above  the  end  windows,  in  which  position  they  arc  under  the 
projecting  roofs  over  the  platforms  and  are  protected  from 
cinders,  and,  being  higher  up  than  the  windows,  less  dust  is 
admitted  when  they  are  in  that  position.  Slatted  registers 
have  also  been  used  in  such  ventilators. 

Sliding  windows  in  the  doors  of  cars  are  also  much  used, 
especially  in  sleeping  cars,  and  are  an  excellent  means  of  cool- 
ing off  a  car  when  it  is  too  hot ;  but  they  produce  disagreeable 
drafts,  especially  in  cold  weather.  End  ventilators  in  clear- 
stories are  also  much  used,  and  usually  have  a  door  or  wicket, 
which  is  hung  on  what  may  be  called  trunnions,  placed 
on  a  horizontal  centre  line  transversely  to  the  car.  The  air 
which  enters  under  this  door  is  not  directed  upward,  but  fall* 
on  the  heads  of  the  passengers  near  the  front  end  of  the  car  ; 
and  as  mankind  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  cold  drafts,  as 
soon  as  such  currents  are  felt  the  ventilator  is  apt  to  be  closed. 
Besides  this  defect,  such  ventilators  are  often  made  too  large  ; 
and  thus,  when  they  are  opened  in  cold  weather,  too  great  a 
volume  of  air  is  admitted  and  the  dreaded  drafts  are  felt, 
and  it  becomes  difflcult  to  keep  the  car  warm.  By  making  the 
inlets  to  such  ventilators  in  the  under  side  of  the  projecting 
roofs  over  the  platforms,  and  protecting  them  with  fine  wire 
netting,  some  dust  and  many  cinders  will  be  excluded. 

The  best  possible  arrangement  for  the  admission  of  air  to  a 
car  would  seem  to  be  a  ventilator  somewhat  like  the  one  shown 
in  the  illustration,  and  having  an  area  of  about  a  square  foot 
of  area,  and  placed  in  the  end  of  the  clearstory,  with  an  inlet  in 
the  roof  over  the  platform  and  protected  with  wire  netting. 
This  arrangement  is,  however,  impracticable  when  vestibules 
are  used  ;  but  if  that  useless  luxury  is  insisted  upon,  doubtless 
the  inlets  could  be  placed  in  some  other  locality,  where  they 
could  be  supplied  with  fresh  air  from  out-of-doors. 

Xa  an  accessory  to  the  care  and  use,  and  as  a  permanent  in- 
struction to  the  public  and  to  the  railroad  employes  of  the 
purpose  and  objects  for  which  such  ventilators  are  intended, 
they  should  each  have  inscribed  on  them  in  letters  easily  legi- 
ble from  any  part  of  the  inside  of  the  car  : 

IK  VOU  WANT  TO  BREATHE  PURE  AIR,  KEEP  THIS  VENTI- 

::-"■:   ■";'.-.;■;■-■■,  LATOR  OPEN.     :    ._:•   :;■;■'/    «. 

There  is  a  chance  for  some  enterprising  manufacturer  of 
car  furnishings  to  make  a  comfortable  profit  by  making  venti- 
lators of  this  kind,  and  placing  them  in  the  market.  But 
whoever  makes  them,  he  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  in- 
scri))tion  is  important  for  its  educational  effect.  It  is  a  rather 
remarkable  fact  that  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the 
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public  seem  to  know  that  a  ventilator  is  needed  to  admit  fresh 
air.  Their  only  conception  of  the  function  of  such  appliances 
is  that  they  are  intende<l  for  the  escape  of  air  when  the  car  is 
too  hot.  Most  railroad  employes  and  many  officers  hold  the 
same  opinions. 

The  purpose  of  our  article  is  to  impress  upon  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  ventilation  of  cars,  that  the  essential  thing 
for  them  to  aim  at  is  to  provide  means  for  the  admission  of  as 
much  fresh  air  into  cars  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  com- 
fort of  passengers.  There  is  not  the  least  danger  of  getting 
too  much  in,  provided  the  passengers  are  kept  comfortable. 
The  more  the  better. 
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As  a  apeciflc  recommendation,  it  is  believed  that  a  form  of 
inlet  ventilator,  somewhat  lilie  our  illustration,  will  be  the 
most  eCTective,  and  if  not  absolutely  the  cheapest,  it  will  cer- 
tainly cost  very  little.  The  inscription,  which  is  considered 
very  essential  to  its  effectiveness,  will  cost  nothing  after  the 
patterns  are  made.  It  is  not  patente<l,  and  the  only  expense 
which  railroad  companies  might  reasonably  object  to  is  our 
hoped-for  commission  for  the  suggestion  and  the  design. 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Safety  Valve  has  been  purchased  by  7'he  Coal  Trade 
Journal,  and  the  office  removed  to  the  Times  Building,  New 
York. 


Poor's  Manual  of  the  Railroad  of  the  United  States. 
— This  annual  publication  comes  with  the  certainty  of  fate 
and  the  regularity  of  taxes.  It  contains  this  year  1,413  pages 
of  text,  or  20  pages  more  than  last  year.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
same  immense  storehouse  of  statistics  and  data  among  rail- 
roads that  it  has  always  been,  and  is  simply  indispensable  to 
those  who  have  business  with  railroad  compaDies. 


Le  Vol  Saute  (Leaping  Flight).  By  Edmond  Alix.  In 
French.  Paris  :  G.  Masson.  135  pp.,  51  figures,  6i  X  10  In. 
G  francs. 

We  have  here  a  new  theory  of  flight  by  Dr.  Alix,  who  pub- 
lished in  1874  an  elaborate  essay  upon  the  locomotive  apparatus 
of  binis.  In  the  present  volume  he  follows  this  up  by  a  full 
description  of  the  physical  structure  of  three  birds  :  the  swift, 
the  swallow,  and  the  goatsucker  ;  and,  having  passed  in  re- 
view their  general  characteristics,  he  gives  in  great  detail  their 
osteology  or  framework  and  iheir  myology  or  arrangement  of 
muscles.  These  descriptions  take  up  the  first  112  pages  of  the 
book,  when,  having  described  the  machinery,  the  author  ad- 
vances a  new  theory  as  to  its  action,  referring  more  particu- 
larly to  the  termination  of  the  downward  wing  stroke.     He 


"  By  a  rapid,  almost  instantaneous  movement,  while  the 
hand  (outer  end  of  the  wing),  through  its  spread  primary 
feathers,  obtains  a  bearing  on  tlie  air,  the  forearm  is  abruptly 
extended  against  the  hand,  while  the  arm  is  extended  against 
the  forearm. 

"  There  results  a  pressure  against  the  shoulder,  which  gen- 
erally obtains  upward,  inward  and  forward.  Tliis  pressure, 
through  the  meclium  of  the  shoulder  bones,  drives  all  the  body 
of  the  bird. 

"  In  this  movement  the  bird  leaps  upon  his  wings  ;  and  as 
we  conceive  this  to  be  the  true  mechanism  of  flight,  we  nave 
termed  it  '  leaping  flight,'  as  distinguished  from  other  concep- 
tions, and  more  particularly  from  that  termed  '  rowing  flight.' 

"  At  the  moment  of  the  leap  the  wing  is  not  folded  ;  it  is 
already  more  or  less  extended  and  spread  out,  but  not  entirely. 
In  leaping,  the  wing  fully  completes  its  extension — it  is  a  sin- 
uous surface  which  abruptly  straightens  out. 

"  The  wing's  leap  is  so  rapid  that  it  escapes  observation  ;  it 
is  the  real  effective  vu/veinent  whieh  it  not  »een,  and  te/iieh  ex- 
plain*  the  retultn  of  tht  apparent  flap,  which  alone  is  titiMe. 

"  It  is  an  intrinsic  movement  of  the  wing  which  sometimes 
coincides  with  apparent  immobility,  and  sometimes  is  con- 
cealed in  the  general  movement. 

"  It  is  not,  therefore,  by  beating  the  air  with  his  wings  that 
the  bird  flies,  but  by  spreading  his  wings  and  leaping  thereon 
when  fully  spread  out.  It  is  through  this  leap  that  the  bird 
darts  forward  like  an  arrow." 

Then  the  author  describes  in  detail  the  working  of  the 
mechanism  in  effecting  these  results,  and  calculates  the  mu.s- 
cular  force  which  must  be  expended.  He  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  tension  upon  tlie  motor  muscles  is  but  little 
more  than  the  weight  of  the  bird  ;  that  the  power  required  for 
mere  support  is  not  great,  and  that  it  is  not  much  greater  at 
normal  speed. 

All  this  may  or  may  not  be  true.  It  seems  ditlicult  to  prove 
or  to  disprove  the  existence  of  a  movement  which  the  author 
himself  says  cannot  be  distinguished,  although  he  shows  it  to 
be  anatomically  possible  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  compare  this 
theory  with  the  old  one  of  rowing  flight,  and  of  the  final 


"  whip  lash"  action  which  is  supposed  to  confer  forward  pro- 
pulsion. 


TRADE   CATALOGUES. 


[Is  18ft4  the  Ma«ter  Car-Build»rs'  Ajsociitlon,  for  convenience  in  the  fll- 
iDK  ami  preservation  of  pamphlets,  catalogues,  specifications,  etc.,  adopted 
a  nnnibCT  of  t<taDdard  sizes.  The  advantages  of  conforming  to  these  sizes 
have  been  recog:Bized,  not  only  by  railroad  men,  but  outside  of  railroad 
circles,  and  many  engineers  make  a  practice  of  immediately  consigning  to 
the  waste  basket  all  catalogues  that  do  not  come  within  a  very  narrow 
margin  of  these  standard  sizes.  They  are  given  here  in  order  that  the 
si/.e  ef  the  publications  of  this  kind,  which  are  noticed  under  this  head, 
may  be  compared  with  the  standards,  and  it  may  be  known  whether  they 
conform  thereto. 

It  seems  verv  desirable  that  all  trade  catalogues  published  should  con- 
form to  the  standard  sizes  adopted  by  the  Master  Car-Bnilders'  Associa- 
tion, and  therefore  in  noticing  catalogues  hereafter  It  will  be  stated  In 
brackets  whether  they  are  or  are  not  of  one  of  the  standard  sizes.] 

aTANDARDS. 

For  postal-card  circilars 3)j  in.  x  6K  in. 

i  SV<  in.  X  6  In. 
Pamphlet*  and  trade  catalogues <%     in.xSin. 

I »     in.  X  1<  In. 
SpeciflcatioDs  and  letter-paper 8)<  Id.  X  10^  in- 


The  number  of  specimens  of  this  kind  of  literature  has  ac- 
cumulated on  our  hands  to  such  an  extent  that  it  makes  It  nec- 
essary to  condense  oar  notices  into  less  space  than  we  have 
heretofore  ordinarily  given  to  such  reviews. 


"The  Boys"  ii.we  Somethino  to  Say  about  Dixon's 
Poke  Flake  Graphite.  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.     16  pp.,  5J  X  6|  in.     [Not  standard  size.] 

This  company  recently  sent  out  samples  of  their  graphite  to 
locomotive  engineers  for  trial,  and  have  publislied  in  the  pages 
before  us  the  reports  of  their  experience  in  its  use,  and  the 
results. 


Surface  Grinding  and  Polishing  Machinery.  Diamond 
Machine  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.  8  pp.,  6  X  9  in.  [Stand- 
ard size.] 

The  publishers  here  describe  a  number  of  machines  which 
they  make  for  grinding  and  poli.shing.  The  illustrations  are 
excellent  wood-cuts,  and  the  descriptions  are  full  and  clear. 
They  report  increasing  business. 


The  Correspondence  School  of  Technology,  Cleve- 
land, O.     60  pp.,  6  X  9  in.     [Standard  size.] 

This  school  has  been  organized  for  instruction  in  engineering 
through  the  mail,  similar  to  the  Scranton  School.  The  courses 
and  methods  of  study  are  fully  described  and  explained,  which 
is  the  purpose  of  the  publication.  The  oflfer  ot  a  special  com- 
mission to  students  who  obtain  other  students  does  not,  how- 
ever, produce  a  good  impression. 

The  Electric  Stor.\oe  Battery  Company.  Sole  Manu- 
facturers of  the  "  Chloride  Accumulator  "  Drexel  Building, 
Philadelphia,  and  66  Broadway,  New  York.  52  pp.,  6  X  H} 
in.     [Not  standard  size. J 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  describe  the  chloride  ac- 
cumulator, which  is  also  illustrated,  but  with  rather  a  poor 
quality  of  engravings.  The  description,  however,  is  very  full, 
and  will  interest  all  who  are  concerned  in  electric  matters. 


W.  D.  Forbes  &  Co,  Engineers  and  Manufacturers,  Hobo- 
ken,  N.  J. 

This  firm  have  issued  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  20  pp.,  6  x 
9  in.  [standanl  size],  in  which  the  high  speed  automatic  en- 
gine, yacht  engine,  milling  machine,  revolution  counter, 
hydraulic  h»nd  pumps,  and  the  national  chucks,  all  of  which 
they  manufacture,  are  illiistiate<l  and  described. 


Catalogue  of  the  Oisholt  Machine  Company,  Madison, 
Wis.     44  pp.,  6  x  9i  in.     [Not  standard  size.] 

The  specialties  which  this  company  make  are  turret  lathes 
and  screw  machines.  A  number  of  different  patterns  of  these 
are  descrilxHl  and  illustrated  by  half-tone  engravings.  The 
latter  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  illustrations  of  different 
pieces  and  kinds  of  work  which  can  advantageously  be  done 
on  these  machines,  and  to  some  descriptions  of  the  methods  of 
doing  it. 
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J.  A.  Fat  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  have  issued  a  large  placard 
about  2  X  3  ft.,  containing  illustrations  of  their  woriis  and 
wood-working  machinery,  and  which  they  request  in  red  let- 
ters should  be  hung  in  a  conspicuous  place.  Unfortunately 
wall  space  is  too  Tamable  in  New  York  to  permit  us  to  com- 
ply with  their  request ;  but  doubtless  their  customers,  pyoten- 
tial  and  actual,  who  have  unlimited  shop  room,  will  take  pleas- 
ure— and  have  profit,  too— in  complying  with  their  instruc- 
tions. 


Pkice-Libt  of  Imfkoted  Hydraulic  Screw  and  Lever 
Jacks,  etc.  Watson  &  Stillman,  204-310  East  Forty-third 
Street,  New  York.     37  pp.,  5i  X  8  in.     [Not  standard  size.] 

The  first  statement  made  by  this  firm  in  their  price-list  is, 
"  Cash  in  New  York  bankable  funds,"  which  is  a  good  basis 
to  begin  on.  This  is  followed  by  a  description  of  their  jacks 
and  directions  for  using  and  repairing  them.  In  the  remain- 
ing pages  engravings,  descriptions  and  prices  are  given  of  the 
various  kinds  they  make.  Among  the  articles  of  their  manu- 
facture are  also  portable  double  screw  hoists,  and  the  Tonkin 
three-roller  adjustable  and  single  size  expander,  which  they 
say  "  is  the  best  in  the  world. " 

Illustrated  "Catalog"  op  Quint's  Turret  Drills. 
A.  D.  Quint,  Hartford,  Conn.  20  pp.,  6  X  9  in.  [Stan^lard 
size.] 

Tile  machines  described  in  tliis  ' '  catalog"  are  a  vertical  drill 
press,  in  which  from  two  to  12  drill  spindles  are  carried  by  a 
turret  whose  axis  is  horizontal.  Eat^h  of  tiicse  spindles  has  a 
bevelled  pinion  which  is  driven  by  a  wheel  in  the  turret  on  a 
horizontal  shaft.  They  are  so  arranged  that  only  the  spindle 
and  drill  in  use  revolves.  The  illustrations  are  good  wood- 
engravings,  excepting  the  diagrams  on  page  11,  which  are  proc- 
ess work,  and  are  tame  on  too  small  a  scale  to  show  clearly. 

United  States  Metallic  Packing  Company's  Price-List. 
Philadelphia.    26  pp.,  6  X  9  in.    [Standard  size.] 

The  publishers  have  given  in  this  list  blank  specifications  for 
their  packing,  intended,  apparently,  for  ordering  it ;  illu.s- 
trations  and  prices  of  locomotives,  stationary  and  marine  en- 
gine and  air-pump  packing  ;  McDonald's  balanced  valve  ;  the 
GoUmar  bell-ringer  ;  Norris'  lever  lock  mechanism  ;  the  Mc- 
intosh oil  cellar  and  oil-cup  for  engine  truck  and  driving-axle 
boxes ;  Saylor's  portable  drilliDg,  reaming  and  tapping  ma- 
chine ;  a  valve  stem  clamp  for  holding  a  valve  if  an  engine 
should  break  down  ;  and  oil-cups  of  various  kinds,  all  of 
which  they  make. 


Catalogue  of  Automatic  Cut-off  Engines,  built  by 
J.  H.  McEwen  Manufacturing  Company,  Ridgway,  Pa. 
Office,  Havemeyer  Building,  New  York.  30  pp.,  5J  X  9  in. 
[Not  quite  standard  size  ] 

„  This  company  has  given  in  their  very  neat  catalogue  illus- 
trations of  the  interior  of  their  shop,  external  views  of  their 
horizontal  tandem  compound,  simple  vertical,  and  horizontal 
engines.  They  have  also  an  excellent  sectional  view  of  a  hori- 
zontal simple  engine,  and  various  views  of  different  parts  and 
details  showing  their  construction,  with  descriptions  thereof. 
"The  book  ends  with  tables  giving  powers  and  dimensions  of 
their  different  engines. 

Monolithic  Subways.  Sewers,  Electric  Conduits,  Drains, 
Cable  and  Electric  Roads,  Ditches,  Water  Pipes,  Tunnels,  etc. 
The  Ransome  System.  Ransome  Subway  Companv,  Monad- 
nock  Block,  Chicago.     34  pp.,  6  X  9  in.     [Standard  size.] 

In  this  pamphlet  the  method  which  has  been  patented  by 
Mr.  Ernest  L.  Ransome  of  making  continuous  or  monolithic 
pipes  and  conduits  of  various  kinds  of  concrete  is  described 
and  illustrated,  and  the  advantages  of  the  system  are  explained. 
The  illustrations  do  not  deserve  a  very  high  degree  of  com- 
mundation,  but  perhaps  they  serve  their  purpose,  which  is  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  demanded. 

Mr.  Ransome  has  devised  a  continuously  moving  and  adjust- 
able mould,  around  which  concrete  pipe  is  formed,  the  mould 
being  of  such  a  shape  as  to  make  all  parts  of  the  work  accessi- 
ble to  the  workman.  The  pipe  is  of  course  made  in  the  posi 
tion  which  it  is  intended  to  occupy,  and  is  without  joints. 

Various  reports  and  opinions  on  the  merits  of  this  metho<l 
of  construction  ate  added  in  the  form  of  appendices. 

189.^  Catalo<uik8  AND  Pric'e  lists  ok  Maoiiinkry,  Tool,. 
and  Castings,  Standakd  Rules,  Cast-stkel  TRY-aitAiiKs, 
Wire  Gauges,  and  Tools  for  Accuratk  Measurements 
866  pp. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  catalogue  which  is  issued  an- 
nually, and  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  and 


valuable  information  to  practical  machinists  and  those  engaged 
in  mechanical  engineering  work  of  any  kind.  The  "new  vol- 
ume contains  about  60  pages  of  new  matter,  and  describes 
many  new  tools  and  appliances  which  have  recently  been 
brought  out  by  the  publishers,  and  which  will  interest  practi- 
cal mechanics  who  take  a  pride  in  knowing  all  that  is  to  be 
known  about  their  occupations.  The  book  will  be  found 
very  useful  for  reference,  as  it  contains  data  not  easily  acces- 
sible elsewhere,  concerning  gearing,  tools  of  precision,  cutters 
of  various  kinds,  micrometre  calipers,  gauges,  etc.  Persons 
who  aim  at  being  supplied  with  the  most  approved  appliances 
for  doing  work  in  the  best  way  and  at  the  lowest  cost  should 
have  this  catalogue  within  reach. 


From  the  Frick  Company,  of  Waynesboro,  Pa.,  we  hare  re- 
ceived the  following  catalogues  : 

Corliss  Steam  Engines.    114  pp. 

High-Speed  Automatic  Steam  Engines  Described  and 
Illustrated.     56  pp. 

Refrigerating  and  Ice-Making  Machinery.    216  pp. 

These  are  all  6  X  9  in.  [standard  size],  and  are  deserving  of 
very  high  commendation,  as  they  are  about  all  that  a  trade 
catalogue  should  be.  They  are  elaborately  illustrated,  with 
general  views  of  the  machines  made  by  this  company,  which 
are  either  half-tone  engravings  or  very  excellent  wood -cuts. 
Besides  the  general  views  there  are  detailed  engravings  show- 
ing the  various  parts  of  the  machines,  with  excellent  descrip- 
tions accompanying  them.  Those  representing  the  valve  gear 
of  the  Corliss  engines  may  be  particularly  commended  for  ful- 
ness and  clearness.  Very  good  views  of  the  interior  of  the 
sho^  are  also  given.  Only  an  extended  review  of  these  pub- 
lications would  do  them  justice,  and  for  that  we  have  not 
room.  We  will  take  space,  though,  to  say  that  the  company 
are  manufacturing :  1.  Automatic  high-speed  slide-valve  en- 
gines, both  simple  and  compound,  horizontal  and  vertical  ; 
3.  Corliss  cut-off  engines,  also  simple  and  compound,  condens- 
ing and  non-condensing,  vertical  and  horizontal ;  3.  Refriger- 
ating and  ice-making  machinery  for  all  kinds  of  purposes.  It 
would  be  manifestly  improper  for  us  to  say  that  any  one  want- 
ing such  machinery  could  not  do  better  than  to  get  it  from  the 
Frick  Company  ;  but  we  will  say  that  persons  who  contem- 
plate getting  engines  or  refrigerating  machines  will  be  without 
a  very  valuable  source  of  information  if  they  have  not  exam- 
ined the  Frick  Company's  catalogues  before  they  decide  where 
to  place  their  contracts. 

Car-Buyers'  Helper.  How  a  Good  Car  Differs  from  it 
Poor  One,  and  how  to  Get  it.  Brownell  Car  Company,  St. 
Louis.     173  pp.,  6  X  9  in.     [Standard  size.] 

The  sub-title  of  this  book  might  leave  the  reader  in  a  little 
doubt  whether  the  author  intended  to  indicate  how  to  get  a 
good  car  or  a  poor  one,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
Brownell  Company  are  not  supposed  to  build  poor  cars. 

In  the  preface  it  is  said  that  the  book  "  has  been  made  to 
give  the  reader  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  electric  and  cable 
cars  to  enable  him  to  negotiate  for  them  advantageously." 

With  this  object  in  view,  engravings  are  given  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  framing  or  skeleton  of  a  car,  and  also  the  panel- 
ling. The  construction  of  these,  and  also  the  strains  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  are  then  explained.  The  next  chapter 
contains  a  series  of  illustrations  showing  the  details  of  the 
joints,  trus.sing,  panelling,  roof,  platforms,  etc.,  with  descrip- 
tions of  how  they  should  and  how  they  should  not  be  made. 

The  third  chapter  is  on  the  Cheapening  of  Cars,  and  dis- 
cusses the  material  used  in  their  construction,  the  method  of 
making  panels,  glue  and  glueing,  "  scrims,"  etc.  Chapter  lY 
is  largely  devoted  to  painting  and  varnishing,  bolts,  bronze 
for  trimmings,  seats,  plush,  carpet,  glass,  and  "everything 
else."  Street-car  Builders  are  also  discussed  in  a  separate 
chapter,  which  is  followed  by  another  on  Specifications,  and  a 
sort  of  skeleton  for  proper  specifications  is  given.  Then  there 
are  olxservatiuns  on  Getting  Bids,  In.specting,  First  Class  and 
Cheating  Car-Builders,  etc.  In  a  chapter  near  the  end,  the 
"Accelerator  Car,"  which  was  designed  for  the  Broadway 
Road,  in  New  York,  is  described  and  illustrated,  and,  appar- 
ently, it  is  to  this  chapter  that  all  the  previous  ones  lead  up. 
The  advantages  of  this  car  are  very  fully  set  forth,  and  a  very 
funny  horizontal  sectional  plan  is  given,  showing  a  car  of  this 
kind  crowded  with  people.  The  observer  is  supposed  to  be 
looking  down  on  the  heads  of  the  passengers.  Various  other 
views  of  these  cars  are  given,  and  tlieir  advantages  are  fully  set 
forth.  The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  Mr,  F.  B.  Brownell,  the 
author  of  the  book  and  the  president  of  the  car  company, 
and  gives  his  history. 

The  style  of  this  proiluction  might  be  called  boisterous,  and 
reminds  one  of  the  Mississippi  River  taken  at  full  flood,  on 
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whose  banks  the  writer  of  it  dwells.  His  little  brochure  is, 
however,  full  of  valuable  suggestions,  and  is  one  of  the  very 
few  good  books  on  car-building  in  existence. 

Coal  Handlino  fok  Stkam  Genekation.  C.  W.  Hunt 
Company,  45  Broadway,  New  York.  52  pp.,  ftj  X  Oi  in. 
[Not  standard  size.] 

Although  it  is  not  said  so  specifically,  it  is  intimated  on  the 
first  page  of  this  catalogue  that  with  the  machinery  which  is 
described  in  it  coal  has  been  taken  from  the  hold  of  a  vessel 
which  came  at  irregular  times,  stored  it  in  a  6,000-ton  pocket 
800  ft.  distant,  then  took  it  from  the  pocket  and  deliveretl  it 
continuously,  day  and  night,  to  the  front  of  boilers  for  a  cost, 
including  the  interest  on  the  investment,  of  less  than  M  cents 
per  ton,  and  that  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  handling  25,000 
tons  of  coal  per  annum  by  this  means  was  from  27y  cents  to  the 
figures  named,  which  represented  a  net  profit  of  $6000  per  an- 
num. The  catalogue  is  de  votetl  to  the  description  of  machinery 
required  for  doing  this  kind  of  work,  which  is  a  specialty 
manufactured  by  the  C.  W.  Hunt  Company.  The  general 
character  and  purposes  of  these  appliances  for  handling  coal 
is  indicated  in  a  description  of  the  plant  furnislied  to  the  Edi- 
son Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Brooklyn.  The  work 
to  be  done  at  this  station,  it  is  said.  "  was  to  take  the  coal 
from  the  wagons,  carry  it  to  storage  bins  above  the  boilers, 
weigh  it,  deliver  it  to  the  furnaces,  and  to  remove  and  dispose 
of  the  ashes.  The  coal  is  carrie<l  from  the  hopper  \mdernealh 
the  sidewalk  to  the  coal  tanks  above  the  boilers  by  a  conveyer 
which,  upon  its  return,  passes  under  the  furnaces  and  carries 
the  ashes  to  a  storage  bin,  from  which  they  can  be  drawn  into 
carts  at  will.  The  conveyer  used  to  do  this  work  consists  of  a 
series  of  gravity  buckets  pivoted  in  a  double  chain,  and  the 
whole  system  is  carried  on  self  lubricating  wheels  in  the  man- 
ner shown  in  the  illustrations." 

B«»ides  the  plant  referred  to,  the  general  arrangement  and 
appliances  used  in  other  locations  are  illustrated  and  described. 
Among  them  are  those  at  the  Brooklyn  Water  Works  ;  the 
Brooklyn  Heights  Railroad  Company  ;  the  Fifty-second  Street 
Railway  Station  ;  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company, 
in  New  York  :  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  in 
Boston  ;  the  Baltimore  City  and  Suburban  Railway  Company  ; 
the  Detroit  Citizens'  Railway  ;  the  United  Electric  Light  and 
Power  Company,  of  New  York  ;  the  Philadelphia  ife  Reading 
Terminal  Company,  of  Philadelphia  ;  the  Brooklyn  Elevated 
Railroad  Company  ;  the  .Manhattan  Elevated  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  one  for  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  Company. 
These  are  illustrated  by  views  made  from  photographs  and 
sectional  and  other  engravings,  which  show  in  some  cases  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  plant,  and  in  others  the  details  of 
special  parts  and  appliances.  The  descriptive  matter  is  very 
satisfactory,  and  altogether  the  catalogue  is  an  interesting  one, 
which  those  having  charge  of  the  handling  of  coal  will  find 
very  useful. 


■  High  Pressurk  Steam.  The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company, 
29  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York.  38  pp.,  7i  X  10|  in.  [Not 
standard  size.] 

What  is  in  reality  the  introductory  text  of  this  volume  is 
the  statement  that  in  1875  the  presstires  carried  on  the  best 
class  of  stationary  plants  did  not  average  over  65  lbs.,  in  1880 
about  90  lbs,,  in  1890  about  125  lbs.,  and  to-day  pressures  rang- 
ing from  185  lbs.  to  250  lbs.  are  not  uncommon  where  the 
highest  economy  is  required,  driving  compound,  triple  and 
quadruple-expansion  engines. 

J|»That  high  pressure  has  come  to  stay  is  assumed  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  catalogue  under  review,  an  assumption  which 
probably  will  not  be  questioned.  Brief  descriptions  and  illus- 
trations are  then  given  of  the  boilers  exhibited  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  In  all  there  were  11 
sectional  and  three  "shell"  boilers  exhibited.  Of  these  it  is 
shown  (hat  the  three  shell  boilers— fitted  to  carry  low  press- 
ures—have .survived  in  the  same  form,  and  that  only  the  Bab- 
cock  &  Wilcox,  of  all  the  sectional  lioilers,  is  still  made  of  the 
same  design,  although  the  Root  boiler  has  been  biit  slightly 
changed.  At  the  Chicago  Exhibition  in  1893  not  a  single  shell 
boiler,  it  is  said,  was  exhibited  under  steam.  The  conclusion 
which  it  is  intended  should  be  drawn  therefrom  is  that  if  high 
pressures  are  to  be  employed,  sectional  boilers  must  be  used. 
It  is  said  that  "  for  high  pressures,  boilers  with  shells  of  large 
diameter,  whether  internally  or  externally  fired,  are  no  longer 
admissible.  Their  deterioration  under  heavy  strains  is  too 
rapid  to  warrant  the  danger  of  rimning  them." 

In  this  connection  the  fact  that  all  of  the  three  shell  boilers 
exhibited  in  Philadelphia  have  survived,  in  substantially  the 
same  form,  to  the  present  time,  while  of  11  sectional  boilers 
only  two  have  survived,  cannot  be  ignored.  Then.  too.  it  is 
.said  that  "  for  many  years  the  pressures  carried  on  locomo- 


tives in  this  country  greatly  exceeded  those  carried  on  station- 
ary plants.  It  started  at  about  100  lbs.,  rose  to  120  lbs.  in 
1860,  to  150  lbs.  in  1880,  and  at  the  present  time  as  high  as  180 
lbs.  pressure  is  carried  on  compound  locomotives."  These 
high  pressures  have  uniformly  been  generated  in  shell  boilers, 
with  a  considerable  portion  stayed. 

The  conclusions  inculcated  in  the  publication  under  review 
are  that  boilers  must  be  made  to  carry  high  pressures,  not  only 
temporarily,  but  for  a  long  term  of  years,  and  that  the  sec- 
tional form  of  boiler  is  the  only  one  which  will  do  this  safely. 
Such  boilers  should  be  made  so  that  they  can  be  cleaned  and  in- 
spected from  the  outside,  and  the  units  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed can  be  removed  and  replaced.  Cast  metal,  it  is  said,  is 
uncertain,  and  should  not  be  used  in  the  construction  of  boilers. 

To  indicate  the  character  of  the  work  which  they  do,  the 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company  have  appended  a  copy  of  a  com- 
plete blank  specification  under  which  their  boilers  are  manu- 
factured. Numerous  views  of  their  works  and  also  engrav- 
ings showing  details  of  construction  of  their  boilers  are  given. 

The  engravings,  paper,  printing  and  general  designs  are  all 
of  the  best,  and  are  from  the  press  of  Bartlett  &  Co. 


NOTES  AND   NEWS.: 


South  African  Exhibition.— There  is  to  be  an  International 
Exhibition  of  the  South  African  Republic  at  Johannesburg 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1896,  which  offers  to 
American  manufacturers  a  good  opportunity  for  making  their 
products  known  in  that  far-off  but  rapidly  growing  country. 
It  will  open  on  May  1,  and  remain  open  during  that  month 
and  June,  and  will  be  conductal  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  Company  and  the  patronage  of  His  Honor, 
8.  J.  P.  Kruger,  State  President,  South  African  Republic. 
The  Company  may  be  addressed  by  mail  or  telegraph  at 
Johannesburg. 

Car  Ventilation. — At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  which  was  held  in  Denver  in  the  early  part 
of  October,  Professor  S.  H.  Woodbridge,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  read  a  paper  on  Car  Ventilation,  in 
which  he  stated  the  requirements  to  be  as  follows  : 

"The  air  must  be  furnished  by  other  than  natural  means 
so  called.  The  supply  rate  must  be  as  little  as  possible  affect- 
ed by  the  movements  of  the  coaches  or  the  wind  ;  the  air  must 
be  continuously  and  regularly  supplied  in  generous  quantity, 
the  action  of  the  system  being  plenum  rather  than  vacuum,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  inward  leakage  of  cold  air,  smoke,  dust, 
and  cinders.  The  heat  should  be  generated  at  the  floor,  and 
evenly  distributed  and  well  regulated.  The  air  should  be  en- 
tered warmly  and  cleaned,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reach 
effectively  all  occupied  parts  of  the  car.  To  avoid  disturbing 
wind  or  air  pressure  effects,  either  a  velocity  must  be  given  to 
the  air  entering  from  the  outside  highly  in  excess  of  that  which 
the  average  maximum  pressure  would  produce,  or  the  inlet 
pressure  must  be  automatically  regulated  with  reference  to 
pressure,  so  as  to  insure  convenience  ot  How.  A  high  efficiency 
fan  would  be  requisite— one  that  would  have  1,800  revolution« 
per  minute  and  l>e  18  in.  in  diameter.  It  would  be  run  in  a 
chamber  especially  designed  for  free-air  movement,  and  would 
run  with  avoidance  of  noise  if  moved  by  a  i-H.P.  rotary  steam 
motor,  taking  its  supply  from  the  steam  beneath  the  cars  and 
IHissing  its  exhaust  either  into  the  heating  system  or  outward. 
The  fan  might  be  run  (though  at  more  cost)  by  an  electric 
motor,  the  electricity  for  the  dynamo  coming  from  a  belt  con- 
nected  with  the  axle-wheel. 

"  A  suitable  filter  to  cleanse  the  air  of  smoke  and  dust  and 
readily  movable  for  cleansing  could  l)e  made.  Such  a  filter 
would  consist  of  a  box  of  square  40  ft. ,  made  of  fine  wire  gauze 
and  fibrous  material  such  as  cotton  wool,  placed  back  of  the 
wire  netting. 

"  To  introduce  air  into  a  coach  without  danger  of  annoying 
local  drafts,  and  to  adapt  the  method  to  sleeper,  parlor,  and 
(lay  coaches  alike,  one  or  more  overhead  channels  through 
which  the  air  could  be  delivered  laterally  to  one-half  of  the 
car  could  be  made  practicable.  The  monitor  roof  construction 
would  furnish  ready  accommodation  for  such  an  arrangement. 
The  air-density  at  65°  would  cause  it  to  settle  downward  with 
moderate  action,  and  the  location  of  inlet  and  outlet  could  be 
chosen  so  as  to  cause  the  air  once  delivered  into  the  car  to  take 
up  a  movement  toward  the  other  end  from  that  at  which  it 
was  supplied.  At  the  other  extremity  it  should  be  given  a 
free  ceiling  discharge.  If  desired  the  supply  could  be  given  a  , 
floor  delivery  by  substituting  for  the  guards  which  now  cover 
the  steam  pipes  Ijoxes  about  two-thirds  of  a  square  foot  free 
area,  eiich  one  of  the  boxes  opening  beneath  the  seats  for  the 
delivery  of  air.  But  this  would  not  be  so  desirable." 
.  If  this,plun  weie  carried  out  it  seems  us  though  it  might  be 
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necessary  to  appoiut  a  graduate  from  the  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy or  some  other  similar  school  to  travel  with  each  train  to  su- 
perintend its  ventilation.  It  was  said  at  the  same  meeting  that 
the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company  hud  opened  a  special  school 
where  its  employes  are  instructed  in  the  proper  cleaning  and 
ventilation  of  cars,  which  is  good  news,  as  some  of  them  need 
instruction — or  rather  knowledge — on  these  subjects  very 
much.  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  removal  of  the 
modern  vestibules  from  trains  would  do  as  much  for  ventila- 
tion as  anything  else.  They  exclude  a  great  part  of  the  small 
amount  of  fresh  air  which  passengers  were  formerly  permitted 
to  breathe.  The  vitiated  air  from  the  front  end  of  the  train 
now  passes  through  to  the  back  end,  and  the  more  that  is  al- 
lowed to  escape  from  the  rear  cars,  the  greater  the  amount 
which  is  drawn  into  them  to  take  the  place  of  that  whicli  is 
exhausted.  The  paramount  question  in  all  systems  of  ventila- 
tion is  where  and  bow  an  adequate  quantity  of  fresh  air  is  to 
Ix!  supplied.  If  enough  pure  air  is  admitted,  there  wilkbe  no 
trouble  in  allowing  that  which  it  should  displace  to  escape. 

Test  of  Armor  and  Ship.— The  Naval  Ordnance  Board 
conducted  a  most  important  and  successful  test  at  Indian 
Head  proving  grounds  on  September  4.  Primarily  it  was  a 
test  of  steel  armor  plate,  but  really  of  greater  importance.  It 
was  a  trial  of  the  strength  of  the  frames  of  motlern  warships, 
which  it  had  been  claimed  would  not  withstand  the  shock 
caused  by  heavy  projectiles  against  the  armor  covering  them, 
some  authorities  even  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  armor, 
if  not  shattered  or  penetrated  by  the  shot,  would  be  driven 
through  the  vessel  by  the  crushing  of  the  frames.  This  was 
the  first  frame  test  ever  made  of  distinctly  modern  warships, 
though  the  English  Government  some  years  ago  did  fire  at  an 
antiquated  armored  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
effects  of  the  shot. 

The  experiments  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  frames 
of  our  warships  are  perfectly  able  to  meet  all  ordinary  de- 
mands. It  was  also  demongtrated  that  the  new  14-in.  armor 
with  which  the  new  battleships  will  be  protected  can,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  receive  the  fire  of  any  vessel  afloat  with- 
out serious  damage.  A  test  was  also  made  of  a  new  armor 
bjlt  designed  by  the  Ordnance  Board  to  replace  the  bolts  now 
used  in  fastening  armor  to  the  ships,  which  are  weight}-, 
cumbersome,  and  expensive.  Each  of  the  three  tests  was  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  The  armor  plate  far  exceetled  the  pre- 
scribed requirements,  the  counterfeit  frames  bore  the  shocks 
without  impairment,  and  the  bolts  were  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  plate  tested  represented  24  others,  weighing  620  tons, 
made  by  the  Carnegie  Company  for  the  battleship  hnca,  now 
building  at  Cramps'.  It  was  the  first  service  test  of  the  com- 
pany's new  process  of  making  what  is  known  as  double-forged 
armor,  being  forged  both  t«fore  and  after  carbonization  or 
Harveyizing.  Heretofore  it  has  not  been  forged  after  being 
Harvejized.  This  plate,  14  in.  in  thickness,  formed  the  outer 
surface  of  a  target,  which  was  an  exact  reproduction  of  a 
side  section  of  the  battleship  loira.  It  was  18  ft.  long  by  7i  ft. 
high,  and  represented  that  portion  covering  the  vitals,  antl 
extending  5  ft.  i)elow  and  2\  ft.  above  the  water-line.  Be- 
hind the  armor  was  a  backing  of  5  in.  of  oak,  and  then  came 
the  "  skin"  of  the  vessel— the  inner  and  outer  bottoms,  each 
flve-eighth.s  of  an  inch  of  steel  plate.  Some  4  ft.  further  back 
was  a  i-in.  steel  plate,  representing  the  inner  shell  of  the 
vessel.  Between  this  plate  and  the  "  skin"  were  the  frames 
or  braces,  also  of  i  in.  plate,  alter  aately  3  and  4  ft.  apart. 
The  whole  structure  was  covered  by  a  2i-in.  steel  plate,  rep- 
resenting a  protective  deck.  Against  tlie  inner  plate  were 
heavy  timbers  resting  on  the  side  of  a  hill. 

It  would  seem  at  a  glance  that  the  conditions  were  not  the 
same  as  on  board  a  ship  in  the  water  for  the  reason  that  the 
water  would  yield,  while  the  solid  earth  would  not.  But  the 
naval  officers  calculated  that  this  difference  would  be  very 
light,  as  the  vessel  in  the  water  could  not  yield  quickly  enough 
to  be  of  any  benefit. 

The  first  shot  fired  was  from  a  10  in.  gun,  a  Carpenter  pro- 
jectile weighing  500  lbs.  being  propelled  by  140  lbs.  of  brown 
prismatic  powder,  and  attaining  a  velocity  of  1,472  ft.  per 
second,  and  a  striking  power  of  741,000  foot-pounds.  The 
shell  was  completely  shattered  by  the  impact,  only  the  point 
being  imbeddwi  in  the  plate,  which  was  not  otherwise  injured. 
80  loose  was  the  point  in  the  plate  that  it  fell  out  entirely 
from  the  concussion  caused  by  the  third  shot.  "The  backing 
and  frames  were  found  intact. 

As  this  shot  had  made  scarcely  any  impression,  the  charge 
of  powder  was  increased  on  the  second  .shot  to  216  lbs.,  giving 
the  500  lbs.  projectile  a  velocity  of  1,802  ft.  i)er  second.  As 
before  the  shell  was  shattered,  a  larger  portion,  however, 
being  imt)edded  in  the  plate,  which  was  still  without  a  crack 
or  bulge.    One  of  the  armor  bojta  iras  driven  out,  the  thread 


being  sheared  oflf ;  but  this  was  expected  to  happen  when  a 
bolt  is  Struck  by  a  shot.  Several  of  the  small  bolts  holding 
the  protective  deck  were  broken,  but  this  was  not  considered 
material,  for  the  reason  that  the  bolts  were  used  asa  make- 
shift, a  metal  joint  being  the  usual  method  emploj^.  This 
completed  the  acceptance  test  for  the  lot  of  the  S^^lates.  and 
they  will  undoubtedly  be  approved.  ~ 

Then  one  shot  was  fired  from  a  12-in.  gun.  A  Wheeler 
sterling  projectile,  weighing  850  lbs.,  was  urged  along  by 
400  11«.  of  powder  at  a  velocity  of  1,800  ft.  per  second.  This 
test  was  ordinarily  employed  on  17-in.  plates,  and  it  was 
thought  that  it  would  pass  entirely  through  the  14  in.  of 
steel,  and  the  backing,  frames,  etc.,  as  well.  While  the  plate 
was  penetrated  almost  its  entire  depth,  and  cracked  from  top 
to  bottom,  the  oak  backing  was  scarcely  disturbed,  and  the 
outer  skin  and  the  frames  were  not  disturbed  at  all.  Another 
armor  bolt  was  forced  out,  and  the  rest  of  the  bolts  in  the 
protective  deck  were  snapjicd  off.  So  this  plate  not  only  stood 
the  test  for  its  own  thickness,  but  constructively  for  a  17in. 
plate. 

The  new  armor  is  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  bolt  now 
in  use,  and  the  saving  in  weight  in  each  ship  will  be  consider- 
able. In  addition,  the  packing  used  with  the  old  bolts  is  quite 
an  item,  as  a  brass  cylinder,  a  spring  washer,  and  rubber  rings 
are  necessary,  whereas  in  the  new  ones  ordinarily  tow  pack- 
ing, with  a  lead  washer,  suffices.  The  test  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  Sampson.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance,  and  was  witnessed  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Her- 
bert and  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  A  further  test,  this  time 
with  a  13-in.  gun,  will  be  made  as  soon  as  the  gun  can  be  set 
up. — Neu  York  Sun.       ....;•,.•■■.•■. 

Guns  of  the  British  Battleship  "Majestic."— The  lltaje$- 
tic  is  the  first  large  ironclad  which  has  been  built  since  the 
Roycd  Sorertign  chiss,  and  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Hotchkiss  guns,  there  is  not  a  single  gun  or  mounting  on 
board  the  Majentir  that  does  not  show  some  marked  improve- 
ment on  tljose  of  her  immediate  predecessors.  The  Majestic  h 
armetl  with  four  12-in.  Woolwich  wire  guns,  in  barbettes  ; 
twelve  6  in.  Elswick  quick-firing  (wire)  guns,  four  on  the 
upper  deck  and  eight  l)etween  decks  ;  sixteen  12-pdr.  Els- 
wick quick-firing  guns,  and  twelve  3-pdr.  Hotchkiss  quick- 
firing  guns,  on  Elswick  recoil  mountings.  Interest  natu- 
rally centres  on  the  12-in  wire  guns  and  their  mountings. 
Tlie  gunsihemselvesareof  Woolwich  design  and  manufacture, 
but  l)efore  their  design  was  approved  of  the  representa- 
tives from  the  leading  firms  of  gun-makers  were  called  in 
and  asked  to  criticise.  As  the  design  was  put  into  execution 
it  may  be  presumed  that  it  was  considered  satisfactory.  It 
embodies  a  very  full  development  of  the  wire  or  ribbon  con- 
struction, no  less  than  102  miles  of  wire  being  wound  on  each 
gun.  The  wire  is  rectangular  in  section,  and  it  is  wound  on 
wiUi  an  average  tension  of  40  tons  to  the  square  inch.  Jackets 
of  steel  are  put  on  the  gun  outside  the  wire,  so  that  as  far  as 
external  appearance  is  concerned  they  do  not  differ  from  an 
ordinary  steel  gun.  The  breech  mechanisms  of  the  12-in.  guns 
have  been  designed  with  a  special  view  to  rapidity  and  ease  of 
manipulation.  The  only  fault  that  can  be  found  with  them  is 
that  they  are  somewhat  complicated,  but,  as  one  man  can  open 
the  breech  in  about  six  seconds,  even  after  firing  proof  charges, 
a  little  complication  is  excusable. 

The  method  of  securing  the  guns  to  their  cradles — and  now 
we  pass  from  Woolwich  to  Elswick  designs— is  quite  new.  In- 
stead of  the  broad  bands  passing  over  and  strapping  the  gun 
on  their  cradles — as  in  the  Royal  Sovereign  class  and  previous 
ships—"  thrast  rings"  are  provided  to  the  12-in.  guns  which 
fit  into  corresponding  grooves  in  the  cradles  and  thus  transmit 
the  longitudinal  thrust  of  recoil.  Slots  in  the  rings  and  keys 
keep  the  guns  down  in  their  places.  The  arrangement  actu- 
ally in  use  for  securing  the  guns  to  their  cradles  are  thus  all 
below  the  axis  of  the  guns,  and  are  well  protected.  There  is 
another  new  feature  about  this  method  of  attachment.  It  will 
easily  be  understood  that  for  convenience  the  breech  screws  of 
guns  in  a  turret  or  gun-house  have  to  work  to  opposite  hands, 
the  breech  screw  of  the  right-hand  gun  hinging  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  gun  and  the  breech  screw  of  the  left-hand 
gun  on  the  left-hand  side.  At  first  sight  it  appears  that  to 
effect  this  the  guns  themselves  would  have  to  he  right  and  left- 
banded,  a  system  which  would  cause,  and  has  hitherto  caused, 
a  liberal  and  costly  supply  of  spare  guns.  But  the  Elswick 
plans  get  over  this  by  arranging  that  the  guns  shall  be  reversi- 
ble. If  it  is  required  to  place  the  right-hand  gun  in  a  left- 
hand  position,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  it  upside  down.  The 
"  thrust  rings"  encircle  the  gun  and  therefore  always  coincide 
with  the  grooves  in  the  cradle,  and  slots  are  provided  in  the 
rings  to  meet  the  requirements  of  either  position.  Each  gun 
with  its  complete  mounting  is  made  to  balance  (when  the  gun 
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is  out  in  the  firing  position)  upon  a  pair  of  trunnions.  These 
trunnions  are  fitted  to  the  slides  and  are  strong  enough  to  trans- 
mit the  shock  of  recoil  to  the  structure  of  the  turntable,  as 
well  as  to  take  the  whole  weight  of  the  gun  and  mounting. 
The  object  of  the  balancing  is  to  make  it  possible  to  give  ele- 
vation or  depression  to  the  gun  by  hand,  and  still  retain  recoil 
in  the  line  of  fire.  The  guns  may  be  run  in  or  out  by  hydrau- 
lic pressure.  In  firing,  it  is  only  the  notion  of  running  out 
that  is  necessary,  for  the  recoil  will  always  bring  the  guns  in  ; 
but  for  cleaning  purposes  and  drill  it  is  convenient  at  any 
time  to  have  the  power  of  running  them  in.  Hitherto  guns 
in  the  Navy  worked  by  hydraulic  power  have  been  loade<l  in 
the  "  run  in"  position,  but  the  Miijentic's  guns  are  loaded  when 
run  out.  Much  more  room  is  thus  obtained  in  rear  of  the  guns 
for  the  loading  operations.  In  the  Royal  Sovereign  class  there 
is  but  the  one  fixed  loading  position— that  is  to  say,  after  each 
round  the  turntable  has  to  Ite  brought  to  a  certain  fixed  posi- 
tion and  locked  there  until  the  operation  is  over.  If  one  gun 
onlv  has  been  fired,  the  other  has  to  be  practically  put  out  of 
action  for  about  two  minutes  until  the  first  has  l)een  reloaded. 
In  the  Majestic,  however,  in  addition  to  the  fixed  ammunition 
hoist,  which  has  been  retained  with  the  idea  that  to  load  both 
guns  simultaneously  it  is  the  quickest  system,  there  is  a  cen- 
tral or  all-round  loading  hoist  for  the  supply  of  the  powder, 
and  a  considerable  stock  of  projectiles  stowed  in  the  gun-house 
provides  the  other  essential.  Thus  either  gun,  or  Iwth  guns, 
can  be  loaded  in  any  position,  and  the  loading  of  one  gun  does 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  working  or  firing  of  the 
other.  To  sum  up,  every  operation  can  be  performed  by  band, 
should  the  hydraulic  gear — which  is.  however,  almost  com- 
pletely duplicated — break  down.  The  guns  can  be  loaded 
simultaneously  at  a  fixed  position  or  separately  at  an  all-round 
position,  and  the  time  necessary  for  working  the  guns  has  been 
much  reduced.  As  to  the  barbettes,  the  name  is  somewhat  a 
misnomer,  for  the  guns  have  a  shield  or  house  covering  them 
which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  a  turret — indeed,  the 
advocates  for  the  two  rival  systems  of  barbette  and  turret 
seem,  in  the  Majestic,  to  have  agreed  to  a  compromise.  The 
sloping  sides  and  roof  of  the  gun-house  offer  no  surface  to  a 
direct  hit  from  a  projectile.  The  plating  is  10  in.  in  front. 
;:  During  a  recent  trial  it  is  said  the  guns  and  the  hydraulic 
geai  workefl  to  perfection  and  with  the  greatest  smoothness. 
There  was  not  the  least  hitch  anywhere.  All  the  guns  were 
fired  with  cordite,  and  the  ordnance  officers  seemed  to  be  very 
favorably  impressed  with  the  new  explosive.— /^nrfon  Times. 

"  Electric  Cable  Railway  up  the  Stanserhorn.— The  in- 
clined road  up  the  Stanserhorn  is  the  last  which  has  been  built 
in  Switzerland,  and  presents  in  its  general  dimensions  and  spe- 
cial arrangements  some  points  of  considerable  interest.  The 
Stanserhorn  is  a  mountain  whose  summit  is  6,234  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea — that  is  to  say.  at  a  height  intermediate  between 
its  two  neighbors,  Pilatus,  5,965  ft.,  and  Rigi,  5,905  ft.  This 
mountain  rises  above  Stanserhorn,  the  chief  town  of  the  can- 
ton of  Negii,  and  from  which  summit  is  seen  the  magnificence 
of  the  Bernese  Alps,  the  Lake  of  the  Toucan,  and  the  nioim- 
tainous  regions  of  the  northwest  of  Switzerland.  The  means 
of  access  are  very  ea.sy.  Steamboats  run  from  Lucerne  to 
Stanserhorn,  where  an  electric  tramway  takes  one  in  15  min- 
utes to  the  Stanserhorn  Hotel,  the  point  of  departure  of  the 
tramway  which  is  the  subject  of  this  note.  This  tramway  is 
a  trolley  line  run  by  electricity  furnished  by  the  .same  motive 
power  as  the  cable  line.  The  latter  was  opened  in  August, 
1893.  The  difference  in  level  to  be  traversed  teing  1,850  — 
450  =  1,400,  and  the  length  about  13,124  ft.,  would  have  been 
too  great  for  a  single  cable  railway  even  tliough  the  contour 
might  be  all  right  which  utilized  at  certain  points  the  bed  of  a 
torrent,  and  which  necessarily  required  repeated  and  (instant 
curving.  Therefore,  the  line  is  divided  into  three  successive 
cable  hnes  involving  the  trans-shipment  of  passengers  at  two 
intermediary  points.  The  first  section  lies  from  Slais  to  Ke 
tio,  and  has  a  difference  of  level  in  714  —  450  =  264  metres. 
The  length  traversed  on  a  horizontal  line  is  5,099  ft.,  but  by 
following  the  grade,  which  is  5,085  ft.,  the  inclination  varies 
from  13  to  i.  The  second  section  runs  from  Ketioto  Blumett, 
■  the  difference  between  the  two  points  l)eing  3,313  ft.,  with  a 
length  of  315  ft.  on  a  horizoiftal  line  and  3.576  ft.  on  the 
grade.  The  grades  are  necessarily  steeper,  and  vary  from  40 
to  60  per  cent. 

The  third  section  starts  from  Hliunctt  at  an  altitude  of  4,006 
ft.  and  runs  to  the  hotel  of  Stanserhorn,  6,070  ft.,  making  a 
rise  of  the  section  2,064  ft.  with  a  length  of  4,183  ft.  on  the 
grade  and  3,642  ft.  on  a  horizontal  line.  The  grades  vary  in 
the  preceding  case  from  40  to  60  per  cent.  It  includes  several 
prominent  structures  of  considerable  importance,  one  a  tunnel 
of  460  ft.  in  length,  and  a  viaduct  of  the  same  length.  Prom 
the  hotel  of  the  Stitnserhora  a  guide  shows  the  way  in  a  few  mo- 


ments to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  is  located  about 
600  ft.  awa^.  Each  section  is  composed  of  a  single  track  with  a 
passing  pomt  at  the  centre  of  its  length.  Each  has  two  cars 
attached  to  the  ends  of  a  cable  which  passes  over  a  truck  driven 
by  a  dynamo.  This  installation  is  placed  at  the  upper  section 
of  each  station— that  is  to  say,  at  Eetio  and  Blumett  and  at  the 
summit. 

The  dynamos  take  their  current  from  their  water-power  sta- 
tion and  a  water-power  and  electric  station  located  at  Boochs, 
3  miles  distant,  where  a  fall  of  the  Aa  drives  the  turbines.  In 
addition  to  the  water-wheels  there  is  a  supplementary  steam 
engine  of  60  H.P.  for  driving  dynamos  in  case  there  should  he 
any  interruption.  The  car  bodies  are  in  staircase  form,  and 
they  are  divided  into  four  compartments  for  eight  persons 
each,  with  the  same  number  upon  the  platform  ;  they  can  thus 
carry  40  passengers.  The  most  original  peculiarity  of  the 
Stanserhorn  railway  is  the  entire  absence  of  the  racks.  The 
brakes  act,  not  upon  a  tooth  wheel,  but  directly  upon  the 
rails.  They  are  formed  by  powerful  apparatus  which  grips 
the  rail  under  action  of  the  right  and  left  hand  screw  ;  this 
screw  is  driven  by  a  wheel  which  by  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment is  driven  by  the  wheels  of  the  car,  which  slacken  off  on 
the  tension  of  the  cable  and  fits  in  contact  with  a  friction 
wheel.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  Croix-Rouss  and  Ileberlcin 
brake.  The  rails  have  a  special  contour  so  that  the  jaws  can 
act  upon  them.  They  are  the  Vignole  type.  At  first  sight 
the  absence  of  the  rack  on  grades  of  60  per  cent,  would 
seem  slightly  rash,  nevertlieless  many  severe  tests  have  lieen 
made  by  the  technical  inspectors  of  the  department  of  rail- 
ways, and  have  shown  that  there  is  every  confidence  to  be 
placed  in  this  system.  There  are  two  pairs  of  ties,  each  of 
which  can  exercise  a  pressure  of  29,773  lbs.  The  second  pair 
driven  on  the  platform  acts  as  a  hand  brake.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  doing  away  with  the  rack,  which  always 
costs  at  least  20  francs  per  metre,  will  very  considerably 
reduce  the  expense  of  construction.  Experience  will  show 
whether  this  saving  is  not  met  by  more  or  less  serious  disad- 
vantages. The  two  tracks  come  nearly  parallel  to  each  other 
at  the  two  intermediate  stations,  so  that  passengers  have  only 
a  few  steps  to  take  to  go  from  one  car  to  another.  And  this  is 
done  under  cover  ;  the  time  used  for  running  each  section  is 
the  same,  so  that  trains  arrive  at  stations  together.  The 
speeds,  therefore,  are  not  the  same  ;  thus,  upon  one  section  the 
cars  run  394  ft.  a  minute,  and  on  the  other  only  279  ft.  Each 
run  occupies  13  minutes,  so  that  with  the  time  necessary  for 
the  transferring  of  passengers  45  minutes  are  required  for  the 
whole  run.  The  vertical  rise  is  therefore  10,935  ft.  per  min- 
ute, and  the  speed  of  transportation  along  the  grade  varies 
from  46  ft.  to  39  ft.  5  in.  per  second— 3  to  4i  miles  per  hour. 
This  is  a  very  slow  speed  ;  but  it  should  be  remarked  that  if 
this  difference  in  level  was  traversed  in  shorter  time  by  an  or- 
dinary railway,  it  would  require  a  grade  of  3  per  cent,  run- 
ning 37^  miles  per  hour  ;  and  on  a  grade  of  6  per  cent,  the 
limited  adhesion  would  cut  the  speed  down  to  18.64  miles  per 
hour.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  go  from  Lucerne  to  the 
Stanserhorn  hotel  in  one  hour  and  a  half.  There  are  10  trains 
each  day.  The  passage  is  $1.52  for  the  round  trip  by  the  cable 
line.  A  similar  calculation  to  the  preceding  would  make  it 
1  cent  per  mile  for  equivalent  distance  over  a  railway  with  3 
per  cent,  grades.  This  line  was  built  by  Bucher  &  Durer, 
who  had  already  built  the  one  on  the  Burgenstach,  which  is 
hIs.)  an  electric  traction  road,  but  running  to  a  lesser  height. 
Upon  this  latter  there  is  a  rack  line  on  the  Abt  system. 


THE  MOST  ADVANTAGEOUS  DIMENSIONS  FOR 
LOCOMOTIVE  EXHAUSTPIPES  AND  SMOKE- 
STACKS.* 

.'  ''."-••■     .■..-  :■;      Bv  Inspector  Tkoskb.   .  ..' ; 


It  is  well  known  that  the  efliciency  of  a  locomotive  depends 
more  upon  the  steaming  qualities  of  its  boiler  than  it  does 
upon  the  proper  dimensions  l)eing  given  to  its  principal  parts 
and  tlie  adhesive  weight  that  may  be  upon  its  wheels,  and 
that  this  steaming  quality  is,  in  turn,  dependent  upon  the 
combustion  taking  place  upon  the  grate,  and  that  this  is  finally 
dependent  upon  the  strength  of  the  draft.  If  .this  latter  is 
too  weak,  the  fire  burns  sluggishly  and  the  steam  production 
is  low  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  too  strong  there  will 
be  many  pieces  of  unburncd  coal  drawn  through  the  flues, 
which  will  accumulate  in  the  smoke  box  as  cinders,  often-* 
times  even  blocking  up  that  space,  or  a  portion  will  be  thrown 
out  of  the  stack  as  sparks  ;  either  case  serving  to  increase  the 
coal  consumption  unnecessarily.  The  draft  may  even  be  so 
violent,  as  a  result  of  improper  dimensions  being  given  to  the 
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cxhaust-pipu  and  the  smokestack,  that  in  many  locomotives 
it  will  be  found  that  the  Bre  no  longer  rests  quietly  up,)n  tlie 
grates,  but  dances  up  and  down  upon  tliem  ;  which  not  only 
has  the  evil  effect  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  coal  by  a 
very  appreciable  amount,  hut  admits  more  cold  air  through 
the  air  spaces  into  the  Are  box  than  is  actually  needed  for 
maintaining  combustion.  This  excess  of  air  lowers  the  tem- 
jMiralure  in  Ihe  fire  box  and  the  tubes,  and  as  a  consequence 
injures  the  production  of  steam.  By  contracting  or  enlarging 
the  mouth  of  the  exhaust-pipe,  we  know  that  we  cau  easily 
increase  or  weaken  the  draft,  but  there  are  well-defined  limits 
in  both  of  these  directions.  Contraction  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  an  injurious  back  pressure  upon  the  piston,  resulting  in 
just  so  much  work  lost  by  the  locomotive  ;  while  an  increase 
in  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  causes  a  les.seDiug  of  the  vacuum 
in  the  smoke  box  and  fire-box,  so  that  finally  the  equalizing 
reserve  action  of  the  exhaust  disappears,  and  the  four  ex- 
hausts for  each  revolution  of  the  driving-wheels  are  always 
sharply  defined  from  each  other,  the  steam,  instead,  as  is  the 
case  when  running  at  high  speeds,  of  approaching  continuity, 
now  issues  from  the  stuck  under  separate  impulses,  and  thus 
no  linger  acts  uniformly  upon  the  fire,  but  in  a  jerky  manner. 
These  are,  therefore,  the  outlying  limits  to  good  and  economi- 
cal consumption  of  coal. 

Furthermore,  we  are  dependent,  not  only  upon  the  proper 
size  of  the  exhaust  nozzle,  but  also  upon  its  ])08ition  below 
the  bottom  of  the  stack  opening,  and  upon  the  dimensions  of 
the  stack  itself— that  is,  upon  its  diameter,  height,  and  position. 
These  four  dimensions  have  no  less  induence  upon  the  action 
of  the  fire  and  the  generatiou  of  steam  than  the  exhaust  nozzle 
itself.  As  with  the  exhaust  nozzle,  so  by  enlarging  or  dimin- 
ishing the  size  of  the  stack,  the  draft  may  l»e  lessened  or  in- 
creased, also  by  shortening  or  lengthening  the  same,  and  finally 
by  raising  or  lowering  the  exhaust  nozzle  with  reference  to  the 
stack. 

I. —HISTORICAL   SKETCH. 

Soon  after  the  construction  of  the  first  railway,  experiments 
were  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  locating  the  exhaust  nozzle 
in  the  most  etflcient  position,  and  it  is  well  known  that  Ste- 
phenson owes  his  victory  in  the  locomotive  contest  at  Rain- 
hill,  in  1839,  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  make  an  appli- 
cation of  the  exhaust  nozzles  to  boilers  for  inducing  a  greater 
draft.  Pambour,  in  1836.  was  the  first  to  institute  a  system- 
atic series  of  experiments.  He  made,  however,  only  a  few, 
and  the  results  that  he  obtained  are  of  no  great  value.  Never- 
theless Pambour  set  forth  the  proposition  that  the  exhaust- 
pipe  pressure  varies  directly  as  the  speed  of  the  piston  and 
the  generation  of  steam  per  hour,  and,  therefore,  inversely  to 
the  sectional  area  of  the  pipe  itself.  He  considered  that  the 
pressure  in  the  exhaust-pipe  was  the  same  as  the  back  press- 
ure upon  the  pistons,  until,  in  1S47,  ii  was  proven  by  Gouin 
and  Le  Chatelier  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Among  the  French 
engineers  wlio  busied  himself  with  this  question  at  that  time 
was  Polonceau.  He  made  some  special  experiments  with  ex- 
haust nozzles  of  various  sizes. 

Clark  first  threw  light  on  these  subtle  relationships  by  means 
of  his  very  important  and  thorough  investigatiqos  which  were 
made  in  1850.  They  were  made  upon  a  large  number  of  loco- 
motives, and  from  them  the  following  results  were  obtained  : 

1.  The  vacuum  in  the  smoke-box  stands  in  direct  relation- 
ship to  the  pressure  in  tlie  exhaust-pipe.  That  is,  the  vacuum 
expressed  in  inches  of  a  water  column  gives  the  pressure  in 
tlie  exhaust-pipe  in  inches  of  mercury  : 

..  Vacuum  in  smoke-ljox  1 


pressure  in  exhaust-pipe       13  6 

or,  in  round  numl)crs,  xV- 

2.  The  draft  creating  properties  of  the  exhaust  is,  first  of 
all,  dependent  upon  the  form  and  size  of  the  stack  and  the 
position  of  the  nozzle.  Above  does  the  height  of  the  exhaust 
opening  and  the  diameter  of  the  stack  influence  this  matter. 

3.  With  each  slack  there  is  some  maximum  size  of  exhaust 
nozzle  that  will  produce  the  l)est  results.  For  a  ^iven  boiler 
there  is  only  one  diameter  of  stack  that  is  most  ethcient ;  and 
for  all  other  diameters  the  nozzle  must  be  contracted. 

4.  The  best  position  for  the  exhaust  nozzle  is  that  from 
which  the  steam  will  be  blown  vertically  into  the  stack. 
Hence  the  centre  line  of  the  nozzle  must  coincide  exactly  with 
that  of  tlie  Black. 

5.  The  products  of  combustion  must  be  able  to  enter  the 
stack  easily,  either  by  making  the  Ijottom  t>ell-sliaped,  or. 
Itetter  still,  by  locating  the  exhaust  opening  below  the  top  of 
the  smoke-box  by  about  tlie  diameter  of  the  stack. 

The  exhaust  will  thus  be  always  blown  through  and  through 
the  products  of  combustion,  and  not  merely  over  the  top  of 


the  sjime.  A  straight,  verti<al  exhaust-pipe  is  therefore 
greatly  to  be  preferrol  t(j  the  crooked  pipe  that  was  formerly 
in  general  use,  since  it  offers  less  resistance  to  llie  steam  as 
well  as  to  the  gases  in  their  passage  to  the  stack. 

6.  The  proper  sectional  area  of  the  exhaust  nozzle  is  depen- 
dent upon  the  grate  area,  tlie  sectional  area  of  the  tubes,  the 
diameter  of  the  stack,  and  the  size  of  the  smoke-box. 

The  larger  the  grate  area  and  the  sectional  area  of  tlie  tubes 
in  the  fire-box  tube-sheet,  and  the  smaller  the  diameter  of  the 
stack  and  the  size  of  the  smoke-box,  the  larger  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  nozzle. 

7.  In  order  that  a  stack  may  work  at  its  maximum  efficiency, 
it  must  have  a  length  that  is  approximately  about  four  times 
its  diameter. 


Fig. I.         ''■:■■':'- ■'-.  -'^  :- 

THE  ZEDNER  APPARATUS. 

8.  The  smallest  sectional  area  of  stack  that  was  oliserved 
was  one-fifteenth  of  the  grate  area,  and  this  permitteil  tlie  use 
of  a  larger  exhaust  nozzle  than  any  other  larger  stack.     So    .. 
that  these  observations  are  taken  to  indicate  that  this  propor- 
tion (one- fifteenth)  is  the  most  efficient. 

9.  The  exhaust  nozzle  may  have  a  sectional  area  equal  to 
from  one-sixty-sixtli  to  one-ninetieth  of  the  grate  area,  pro- 
vided that  the  sectional  area  of  the  tubes  in  the  fire-box  tube- 
sheet  sliall  Ix!  made  from  one-fifth  to  one-tenth  of  the  grate 
area. 

10.  The  vacuum  in  the  fire-box  is  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  that  in  the  smoke-box. 

It  should  be  remarked  just  here  that  the  English  locomo- 
tives of  those  days  had  verj'  small  grates,  whose  area  did  not  { 
average  more  than  12  sq.  ft.;  hence.  Rules  9  and  10  cannot  be 
applied  to  locomotives  of  the  present  day.  Also,  Rule  3  and 
the  second  paragraph  of  Rule-  6,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
exhaubt  nozzle  can  lie  enlarged  as  the  diameter  of  the  stack  is 
made  smaller,  cannot  be  applied  in  its  general  construction  to 
locomotives.  According  t3  the  Hanover  experiments,  the 
vacuum  can  be  increased  by  making  the  diameter  of  the  stack 
less.  With  this,  if  the  original  vacuum  is  to  be  retained,  tlie 
nozzle  may  be  enlarged,  which  will  result  in  the  lowering  of  ' 
the  pressure  in  the  exhaust-pipe  and  the  back  pressure  upon  ■ 
the  piston  ;  but.  as  I  stated  at  the  opening  of  this  paper,  this 
enlargement  of  the  nozzle  must  take  place  between  narrow 
limits,  else  the  combustion  will  be  poor  and  the  coal  consump- 
tion increasptk^  For  this  reason,  then,  it  would  be  inexpedient 
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to  use  that  small  size  of  stack  that  would  permit  the  largest 
Dozzle  to  be  used. 

Furthermore,  my  investigations  have  le«l  me  to  the  belief 
that  it  is  generally  desirable  to  use  as  large  a  stack  as  possible. 
Especially  worthy  of  note  in  the  Clark  rules  that  are  given 
above  are  the  results  2  and  5,  wherein  it  is  asserted  that  the 
height  of  the  nozzle  has  an  important  inQuence  upon  the 
action  of  the  fire,  a  position  that  is  disputed  as  being  incorrect 
by  some  later  writers.  Later,  during  Peacock's  experiments, 
Clark  was  Locomotive  Superintendent  of  the  Manchester, 
Sbeftleld  &  Lincolnshire  Railway,  and  in  the  summer  of  1850 
undertook  a  series  of  experiments  with  locomotives,  and  found 
that  by  lowering  the  opening  of  the  exhaust-pipe  and  enlarg- 
ing the  same  he  could  secure  a  better  production  of  steam. 

In  the  locomotive  under  consideration,  which  had  a  cylin- 
drical stack  with  a  diameter  of  18  in.,  and  having  originally  a 
nozzle  4A  in.  in  diameter  that  was  1  in.  above  the  top  of  the 
smoke-box  ;  it  was  gradually  dropped  until  it  was  18  in.  below 
the  top  of  the  smoke-box,  where  a  nozzle  with  an  opening  of 
4}  in.  gave  the  best  results.  As  a  result  of  this  experiment 
Peacock  placed  all  of  his  nozzles  at  this  distance  below  the 
top  of  the  smoke-box. 

In  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other  countries  these  results 
.seem  to  have  been  followed  without  any  change  up  to  the 
present  time. 

Zeuner. — Eight  years  after  these  experiment.s,  in  the  summer 
of  I808,  Zeuner  began  his  well-known  experiments  upon  the 
exhaust-pipe,  which  he  continued  during  the  folio  wing  year,  and 
in  1863  published  his  epoch-making  book,  "The  Locomotive 
Exhaust-Pipe,"  and  embraced  therein  his  theory  of  its  action. 

Zeuner  carried  on  his  experiments  in  the  workshops  of  the 
Zurich  Railway  with  an  especial  apparatus.  In  order  to  ren- 
der a  comparison  possible  between  tlie  results  obtained  by 
various  experimenters,  who  have  made  use  of  special  appa- 
ratus, and  determine  the  value  of  their  deductions,  it  will  be 
well  to  give  a  short  description  of  them. 

The  Zeuner  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  sheet-iron  chamber  having  a  diameter  of  22.44  in. 
aod  a  height  of  17.7  in.,  into  which  the  steam-pipe  from  the 
boiler  projected  carrying  the  blast  nozzle  at  its  extremity. 
Upon  the  top  of  this  chamber  the  stack  was  placed  and 
through  it  the  steam  with  the  air  that  had  been  drawn  in 
escaped.  Afterward  an  opening  about  4  in.  in  diameter  was 
made  in  the  top  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  air.  The  steam 
pressure  in  the  blast-pipe  Wiis  regulated  by  means  of  a  hand- 
cock  and  measured  by  a  quicksilver  gauge, 'while  the  vacuum 
that  was  induced  in  the  chamber  was  aLso  measured  by  a 
similar  gauge  and  a  water  column. 

The  stacks,  of  which  there  were  five,  had  clear  diameters 
of  1.6  in.,  3.2  in.,  3.9  in.,  4.7  in.,  and  5.8  in.,  while  the  blast- 
pipe  had  diameters  of  .39  in.  and  .50  in. 

In  the  air  opening  for  the  purpose  ot  changing  its  sectional 
area  there  were  placed  rings  having  clear  openings  of  .39  in., 
.78  in.,  1.56  in.,  2.36  in.,  and  3.15  in.  inside  diameter. 

From  these  investigations,  which  embraced  over  2,000  mea- 
sured observations  with  this  apparatus,  and  from  his  theoreti- 
cal opinions,  which  were  the  first 
upon  this  subject  that  were  ex- 
amined in  so  thorough  a  man- 
ner, Zeuner  came  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  : 

1.  The  distance  x,  as  given  in 
fig.  2,  which  is  the  distance  of 
the  top  of  the  nozzle  from  the 
bottom  of  the  stack,  can  be 
varied  between  tolerably  wide 
limits,  without  particularly  dis- 
turbing the  evenness  of  the  ratio 
of  the  vacuum  existing  in  the 
chamber  during  the  outflow  of 
steam. 

Nevertheless,  adopted  as  the  ' 
result  of  his  investigations  1.57 
in.  as  being  the  distance  equal 
to  X,   at   which   the   stream  of  , 
steam  could  enter  the  different 
stacks  with  the  least  hindrance. 

2.  In  general  the  opening  of  the  blast-pijie  must  be  raised 
aod  brought  nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  stack,  as  the  latter  is 
made  smaller,  provided  the  vacuum  is  to  be  kept  the  same. 
It  may  be  possible  to  take  the  distance  of  the  opening  of  the 
blast-pipe  below  the  opening  into  the  stack  as  equal  to  from 
one  to  two  times  the  diameter  of  the  stack  that  is  being  used. 

3.  In  general  it  happens,  in  consequence  of  the  friction  of 
the  steam  and  air  in  the  stack,  there  is  a  marked  diminution 
of  the  suction  action  of  the  stream  of  steam,  if  the  length  of 
the  pipe  is  more  than  30  times  the  diameter 
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4.  It  was  also  observed  that  the  position  of  the  blast-pipe 
relatively  to  the  opening  into  the  stack,  the  capacity,  and,  in 
a  general  way.  the  very  shape  of  the  smoke-box  of  a  locomo- 
tive, and,  finally,  the  height  of  the  stack,  have  all  a  very  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  action  of  tlie  exhaust.  At  least  it 
may  be  asserted  tlwit  locomotives  built  to-day  in  accordance 
with  these  directions  can  hardly  be  improved. 

5.  The  vacuum — that  is,  the  difference  existing  between  the 
pressure  in  the  chamber  and  that  of  the  atmosphere — increasc-s 
in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  steam  pressure.  It  does  not  depend 
upon  the  absolute  size  of  the  steam  opening,  the  air  opening, 
and  the  stack,  but  upon  the  ratio  existing  between  the  first 
and  the  Ust,  and  the  quotient : 

,••....■''.-■.    .;.■■■    Area  of  steam  opening   V"'; 

■■■-."-...       Sectional  area  of  stack.      .  ■     '■  •, 

6.  For  a  given  size  of  blast-pipe  and  air  opening,  there  is 
always  some  diameter  of  stack,  wherein  the  sucking  action  of 
the  steam  current  is  the  greatest,  and  with  all  other  diameters 
this  action  is  weaker.  This  point  of  maximum  etticiency 
leaves  one  in  a  position  to  define  the  theory  of  the  action  very 
sliarply. 

7.  With  the  same  nozzle  opening  and  stack,  the  amount  of 
air  drawn  in  varies  directly  with  the  square  root  of  the  steam 
pressure. 

8.  The  ratio  existing  l)etween  the  vacuum  in  the  smoke-box 
and  the  pressure  in  the  exhaust-pipe  is  varial)le,  and,  with 
the  ordinary  blast-pipe  arrangements,  depends  essentially  upon 
the  cross-section  of  the  blast-pipe  opening  and  a  known  co- 
etlicieut  m,  indicating  the  resistance  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion in  the  tubes.  If.  therefore,  we  adopt  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  results  of  Clark's  experiments  which  have 
been  used  up  to  the  present  time,  this  ratio  becomes  one-four- 
teenth for  locomotives,  and  that  only  an  approximation  and 
applicable,  also,  onljr  to  the  locomotives  upon  which  Clark 
conducted  his  investigations.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  ap- 
pears that,  when  everything  has  been  taken  into  consideration, 
this  ratio  can  be  subjected  to  no  very  great  fall,  provided  the 
heating  and  running  of  the  locomotive  is  normal. 

It  must  be  remarked  just  here,  however,  that  the  conclu- 
sions announced  in  N08.  1,  3,  4,  and  6  are  not  in  accord  with 
the  results  of  the  experiments  carried  out  in  the  Leinhauseu 
shops  in  the  years  from  1892  to  1894.  In  opposition  to  Zeuner, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  position  of  the  exhaust  nozzle  relatively 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stack,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  stack, 
certainly  does  have  an  influence  upon  the  working  of  the 
draft.  Further,  this  is  evidently  not  limited  to  a  stack  having 
a  length  equal  to  30  times  the  diameter,  but  to  one  with  a 
length  of  six  diameters.  Finally,  that  diameter  of  stack  which 
showed  the  highest  vacuum  in  the  apparatus  cannot  be  said 
to  be  universally  the  most  eflicient,  since  upon  a  locomotive 
it  might  act  very  unfavorably.  We  can  see  from  the  data 
developed  by  the  Hanover  experiments  that  the  vacuum  rises, 
the  other  conditions  remaining  the  same  as  the  stack  is  made 
smaller — that  is,  within  certain  defined  limits,  and  beyond 
these  limits  it  falls  rapidly  away.  This  stack,  which  in  the 
apparatus  gave  the  best  draft,  is  too  small  for  a  locomotive, 
the  ratio  between  whose  grate  and  tube  areas  is  based  upon 
the  dimensions  of  the  experimental  apparatus,  and,  conse- 
quently, would  not  give  a  proper  draft  to  tlie  fire  nor  an 
economical  coal  consumption,  and  so  cannot  be  claimed  to  I)e 
the  most  economical.  'This  brings  up  still  another  influence 
that  will  be  referred  to  later. 

That  Zeuner  reached  the  other  results  which  he  has  promul- 
gated depended  upon  his  choice  of  the  dimensions  of  his  ap- 
paratus. Not  only  was  the  stack  altogether  too  long,  but  it 
was  far  too  large  in  comparison  with  the  diameter  of  the  blast 
nozzle  that  was  used.  The  latter  had,  as  we  have  already 
said,  a  diameter  of  only  from  .39  in.  to  .56  in.,  while  the  former 
was  1.6  in.,  3.3  in.,  3.9  in.,  4.7  in.,  and  5.8  in.  Hence,  the  diam- 
eters of  these  stacks  were  4,  8,  10,  12,  and  15  times  as  large 
as  the  .39  in.  blast  nozzle. 

Now  in  actual  locomotive  practice,  as  well  as  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  Zeuner  we  have  nozzles  varying  in  diameter 
from  3.5  in.  to  5  in.  Suppose  we  take  one  with  a  diameter  of 
4  in.,  we  must,  in  accordance  with  the  data  given  by  this  ap- 
paratus, have  five  stacks  with  diameters  of  16  in.,  32  in.,  40 
m.,  4'8  in.,  and  00  in.,  sizes  which  naturally  aie  wholly  out  ot 
the  question  for  practical  work.  Then,  too,  the  smallest  stack 
of  the  Zeuner  apparatus  gave  values  that  varied  from  those 
obtained  from  the  other  four  large  ones,  yet  Zeuner  disre- 
garded it  in  his  investigations,  although  it  approached  more 
nearly  than  any  of  the  others  to  locomotive  practice  ;  and,  in 
addition,  the  vacuum  was  very  low,  giving  a  water  column 
of  only  If  in.  with  an  excess  of  blast-pipe  pressure  of  i  atmos- 
phere, while  in  actual  loftomotive  service  it.  is  at  least  double 
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this, '>»ith  a  blast-pipe  pressure  that  is  considerably  lower.  It 
is  also  highly  probable  that  in  the  further  stack  experiments 
air  was  drawn  in  from  above,  as  was  shown  to  be  the  case  in 
the  Hanover  experiments.  From  this  point  of  view,  also, 
Zeuner  found  a  very  slight  difference  in  the  vacuum,  whether 
he  conducted  his  experiments  in  an  open  or  perfectly  tight 
chamber,  and  from  the  same  standpoint  he  found  no  marked 
influence  due  to  the  length  of  the  stack,  although  he  grad- 
iially  shortened  it  from  an  original  length  of  4  ft.  11  in.  to  14f 
in.  What  an  important  influence  this  variation  in  length 
docs  have  upon  the  action  of  the  exhaust  is  evidenced  by  the 
Hanover  experiments.  Although  it  should  happen  that  not 
one  of  the  values  derived  from  these  experiments  should  have 
a  practical  working  value,  we  still  have  the  service  which  the 
genius  of  Zeuner  rendered  in  developing  the  theory  of  the 
blast-pipe,  and  for  which  the  painstaking  investigations 
whicli  he  carried  out  were  necessary. 

Xozo  and  Oe»ffroy. — At  almost  the  same  time  with  Zeuner — 
that  is.  in  the  fall  of  1860— the  French  engineers  N0/.0  and 
Geoffroy  carried  out  some  similar  experiments,  independently 
of  Zeuner,  but  also  with  cylindrical  stacks  only,  since  up  to 
that  time  no  other  shape  was  known.  The  apparatus  used  by 
them  is  illustrated  in  fig.  3.  It  was  similar  to  the  Zeuner  ap- 
paratus, yet  with  this  essential  difference,  that  it  was  not  cold 
air  but  the  products  of  combustion  of  a  locomotive  which 
were  drawn  in,  and  that  the  boiler  of  the  same  supplied  the 
steam  for  the  experiments.  The  steam  was  led  from  the  throt- 
tle into  a  special  reservoir  of  11.3  cub.  ft.  capacity,  and  in 
this,  while  eacli  test  was  being  carried  out,  a  constant  pressure 
was  maintained,  which  could  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  throttle-valve  and  one  on  the  reservoir  opening  into  a 
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THE  NOZO  AND  GEOFFROT  APPARATUS. 

waste  pipe.  The  blast-pipe  chamber  also  had  a  capacity  of 
11.3  cub.  ft.  In  the  pipe  used  for  conducting  the  products  of 
con^buslion  into  the  chamber,  an  anemometer  was  placed 
which  could  be  read  through  a  glass-covered  peep-hole.  In 
order  that  the  experiments  might  be  carried  on  with  openings 
for  the  admission  of  air  of  different  sizes,  false  plates  with 
holes  of  the  same  size,  but  varying  in  the  number  of  the  same, 
were  placed  in  the  blast  chamber  in  front  of  the  air-pipe. 
During  these  experiments  the  locomotive  boiler  was  fitted  with 
a  sUck  21  ft.  31  in.  high,  whose  natural  draft  sufficed  for  the 
generation  of  the  steam. 

The  experiments  were  made  with  four  blast  pipes  of  .39 
in.,  .55  in.,  .79  in.,  and  1.1  in.  diameter,  and  10  stacks  varying 
in  diameter  from  If  in.  to  .79  in.  in  diameter.  The  height  of 
the  latter  was  equal  to  eight  times  its  diameter.  The  perfo- 
rated plates  had  a  free  sectional  area  through  holes  of  .35  in. 
diameter  that  varied  in  number  from  20  to  320.  The  steam 
pressure  in  the  receiver  varietl  from  1  to  UJ  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

Upon  using  a  blast  nozzle  having  a  diameter  of  1.6  in.,  a 
stack  5.5  in.  in  diameter,  and  a  steam  pressure  of  3  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  a  vacuum  equivalent  to  a  water  column  of  1.7 
in.  would  be  obtained  in  the  smoke-box  of  the  apparatus, 
while  the  temperature  of  the  air  that  had  been  drawn  in 
would  be  about  313°  F.  If  the  steam  pressure  was  increase<l 
threefold  to  6  lbs.  per  square  inch,  a  vacuum  of  5.55  in.  wouhl 
result,  and  the  temperature  would  rise  to  331°  F.,  which  was 


about  one-half  thejtrue  temperature.     Nozo  and  Geoffroy  ar- 
rived at  the  follon-ing  conclusions  : 

1.  Each  length  of  stack  that  gives  the  maximum  results  is 
independent  of  both  the  area  of  the  blast  nozzle  and  the  pas- 
sage for  gases,  but  not  of  the  steam  pressure,  and  is  but 
slightly  independent  of  the  diameter  of  the  stack.  It  must 
be  from  six  to  eight  times  that  diameter.  A  greater  length 
has  no  influence. 

2.  A  funnel  shaped  opening  to  the  bottom  of  the  slack 
seems  to  have  no  marked  influence  upon  the  draft. 

3.  A  stack  of  suitable  length  can  project  down  into  the 
smoke-box  to  the  top  row  of  tubes  without  injury  to  the  draft, 
if  the  blast  nozzle  is  dropped  at  the  same  time  ;  but  the  draft 
is  very  seriously  impaired  if  the  lower  end  of  the  stack  is 
plunged  down  into  the  stream  of  gases. 

4.  With  a  proper  length  of  stack — that  is,  one  varying  from 
six  to  eight  times  the  diameter — the  dislacce  of  the  nozzle 
from  the  stack  has  no  marked  influence  so  long  as  this  dis- 
tance does  not  exceed  one  and  one  half  times  the  diameter  of 
the  stack  ;  when  this  is  exceeded  the  draft  is  materially  in- 
jured. The  projecting  of  the  nozzle  into  the  stack  seems  to 
have  no  detnmental  influence  worth  mentioning,  so  long  as 
tlie  adjustment  of  the  nozzle  is  such  that  it  is  in  true  align- 
ment. 

5.  With  a  given  sectional  area  of  the  tubes  and  nozzle,  and 
a  given  velocity  of  flow  of  the  steam,  there  will  be  one  sec- 
tional area  of  stack  that  produces  tlie  greatest  draft,  the  length 
being  held  at  from  six  to  eight  times  the  diameter.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  this  area  the  diameter  of  the  stack  can  be 
subjected  to  considerable  variation,  without  having  any  very 
great  influence  upon  the  amount  of  air  that  will  be  drawn  in. 

6.  If  with  the  same  tube  area  or  the  same  resistance  the 
noz.zle  be  changed  from  double  to  single,  the  result  will  be 
according  to  5,  that  for  a  given  stack  and  velocity  of  steam 
flow  the  draft  will  be  increased. 

7.  An  ordinary  stack  of  a  given  section  and  a  single  nozzle 
can  be  replacetl  by  a  multiple  stack  and  a  multiple  nozzle — 
that  is  to  say.  a  single  large  nozzle  can  be  replaced  by  a  bundle 
of  small  tubes. 

To  these  conclusions  it  ma.v  be  remarked  that  the  length  of 
stack  as  they  found  it  is  too  great,  and  is  doubtless  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  small  dimensions  of  the  apparatus  that  was 
used.  The  ratio  which  corresponds  to  the  effective  action,  as 
shown  by  the  Hanover  experiments,  is  that,  for  the  maximum 
draft,  the  length  should  lie  from  four  to  five  times  the  diam- 
eter. Furthermore,  the  funnel-shaped  ojjening  does  have  a 
very  important  influence  upon  the  draft,  since  it  offers  free 
access  for  the  gases  to  the  current  of  steam. 

Likewise  conclusions  3  and  4  ilo  not  coincide  with  locomo- 
tive experience,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  concluding 
portion  of  No.  5.  As  has  already  been  noted,  Zeuner  says 
that  a  stack  always  maintains  the  best  draft  at  a  given  ratio. 
Conclusion  6  is  likewise  at  fault,  for,  for  each  diameter  of  noz- 
zle there  is  also  onl)-  one  cylindrical  stack  that  will  give  the 
maximum  draft,  provided  the  length  remains  unchanged, 
whose  diameter  increases  the  laiger  the  nozzle  that  is  used 
with  the  same  steam  pressure. 

Conclusion  7  is  of  no  practical  value  for  locomotive  work. 

Nozo  and  Geoffroy  also  conducted  their  experiments  upon  a 
running  locomotive  while  it  was  hauling  a  train.  In  this 
work  they  used  seven  different  stacks  having  diameters  of 
9  in..  11  in.,  12.5  in..  14  in.,  1.5.4  in.,  17.7  in  ,  *nd  17.8  in., 
whose  lengths  were  6  ft.  2.8  in.  The  nozzle  had  a  diameter 
of  4.3  in.  with  its  opening  3.9  in.  t)elow  the  bottom  of  the 
stack,  so  that  the  effective  height  of  the  stack  was  6  ft.  6.7  in. 
(2  metres). 

The  results  obtained  from  these  experiments  were  as  follows  . 

The  three  stacks  witli  diameters  of  9  in  ,  11  in.,  and  17.8  in. 
were  useless,  while  with  the  otlier  four  the  trip  could  be 
readily  made  on  schedule  time.  The  stacks  with  diameters 
of  12.5  in.,  14  in.,  and  15.4  in.  diameter  |gave  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  steam.  A  graphical  result  was  drawn  for  each  stack, 
and  these  showed  that  the  diameter  of  14  in.  was  the  best  for 
the  locomotive  under  consideration. 

Regarding  these  experiments,  it  may  be  said  that  the  action 
of  the  stack  appears  to  l)e  judged  entirelj-  by  the  amount  of 
draft  obtained  ;  but  this  construction  is  not  the  only  one  that 
should  have  an  influence,  for,  in  Germany  at  least,  it  is  re- 
quired of  the  stack  that  the  fire  shall  not  only  work  properly 
and  burn  quietly,  but  that  the  amount  of  coal  that  is  carried 
from  the  fire-box  to  the  smoke-box  shall  be  as  small  as  possi- 
ble, thus  cutting  down  the  amount  of  sparks  and  cinders.  It 
seems  odd,  too,  to  note  in  this  report  that  with  a  stack  of  17.7 
in.  diameter  the  trip  was  made  in  schedule  time,  while  with  a 
stack  of  17.8  in.  in  diameter,  or  only  .1  in.  larger,  the  action 
was  unsatisfactory.  Here,  at  all  events,  there  must  have  been 
some  other  circum.stances  at  work  which  could  not  have  been 
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known  to  the  observers,  so  that  the  experiments  of  Noxo  and 
(ieofTroy  are  of  little  value  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  locomotives  of  the  present  day. 

(to  be  continued.)   ■; 


HIGH  SPEED     LOCOMOTIVE      ON     THE     LAKE 
SHORE  &  MICHIGAN  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

Sevkk.vl  3'ears  ago  there  was  a  lengthy  discussion  in  one  of 
the  railroad  papers  on  the-  po.s8ibility  of  a  train  being  run  from 
('hicago  to  New  York  in  18  hours,  and  many  railroad  men  were, 
at  that  time,  disposed  to  look  upon  the  matter  as  impracticable  if 
not  impos-sible  ;  but  the  high  speetls  for  long  runs  that  was 
tirst  shown  to  be  possible  by  the  establishment  of  the  Empire 
8tate  Express  in  regular  service  after  the  24  hour  trains  be- 
tween New  York  and  (.'hicago  had  been  an  accomplished  fact, 
demonstrated  that  higher  speeds  than  tho.se  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  were  a  possibility  for  long  runs.  The  Em- 
pire State  Express,  or  the  trains  making  the  preliminary  runs, 
held  the  record,  we  believe,  until  the  ret;ent  race  between  tlie 
East  and  West  (Joast  routes  from  London  to  Aberdeen  trans- 
ferred the  record  to  the  credit  of  the  English  roads.  The  pos- 
session of  the  record  was  of  short  duration,  however,  for  a 
special  train  on  the  New  York  f-'entral  &  Hudson  River  Rail- 
roatl  promptly  wrested  the  prize  from  the  English,  only  to  lose 
it  with  equal  promptness  to  the  F^ake  Shore  i&  Michigan  South- 
ern Railway  in  the  run  reported  in  our  last  issue,  whereby  a 
party,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  Empire  State  E.\ press  from 
Buffalo,  made  the  pa.ssage  from  Chicago  to  New  York  in  17} 
hours,  thus  more  than  realixing  the  dreams  of  10  years  ago,  and 
making  this  quick  passage  an  accomplished  fact. 

That  improvements  in  the  road-bed  and  cars  have  contributed 
greatly  to  this  achievement  is  beyond  a  question,  but  the  main 
credit  belongs  of  necessity  to  the  locomotives.  These  machines 
are  naturally  of  great  interest,  and  we  publish  herewith  a  re- 
production of  a  photograph  of  the  engme  making  the  fastest 
time  over  a  division  on  the  recent  Lake  Shore  run.  It  is  of  the 
10-wheeled  type,  and,  by  its  performances,  has  demonstrated 
that  the  six-coupled  engine  is  a  reliable  high  speed  machine, 
and  it  will  only  remain  to  duplicate  the  trip,  using  a  mogul,  in 
order  to  wipe  away  the  last  prejudice  against  the  pony  truck 
for  fast  work. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal  dimensions 
of  this  locomotive,  which  was  built  for  the  railroad  company 
by  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works,  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  : 

GENERAL  DESCRII'TION. 

Oaoee ..    4ft.    s^^iii. 

Kiiel  Bitiiminoiig  cual. 

('ylindera 17  to.  diam.;  24  in.  vtroki-. 

I>rlvin2  wheels KS  in.  ilitimcUT. 

Hicid  driviDg'Wheel  bsi« 8  ft     Bin. 

Total  •■  ••     ....15  ft. 

•'     wheel  baxe  of  eni;int' S5  ft.    .Tin. 

"  and  tender 48  ft.    Hin. 

Weiirlit  of  engine  in  working  order     Il.1..'i00  Ibx 

"        "      on  engine  truck aTMdO  llw. 

M      "        "      ••    driver* 88..M)0  Ibn. 

"      '*  tender,  loaded TC.OOO  lbs. 

BOILER. 

Type Cniwn-b a r  wagon-top 

Working  pressure . .  180  lb*. 

Maleri.il Steel,  ,••„  in.,  H  in.,  /,  in. 

Uifeting  Lougilndinal  »eam8.  (inadrnple  lap,  williout  welt. 

"        Circiimferential  seaiDH,  doulilelap. 

Waiiit  diameter  at  »mokebox hi  in. 

TuboK  sot  in  number,  2  in.  diam.  charcoal  iron. 

"      : Length,  13  ft.     10  In 

Kire-box »6  in.  X  42  in.,  inside  ring. 

"         depth M  in.  at  front  end.  .Vl  in.  at  back  end. 

'•         crown  Rhcet Arched  lU.  in.  laterally  in  centre. 

Itncklarch Carried  on  three -IH)  in.  water  tiibex. 

Heating  aiirfate,  fire-box  and  arch  pipif 145  f>q.  It. 

•'         nibea 1.4ft2»<|.lt. 

"  total l,«Wiiq.ft 

nnite  area Mmi.  ft. 

Tnbe  opening S.tiKq.  ft. 

(Safety  valvtw 1  Bicbardnon  innffled  and  1  R'chardnin  plain. 

Extension  front Deflector  in  front  ef  cxhaufit  pipe. 

Stack Ca»t  iron  straight  IK  in.  diam. 

ExhaiiKt  pipe  Hiirh  double. 

Gratea Caat  iron  rocking  bar 

MACHINKRT. 

Cyllnderii 17  in.  x  14  in  .  M  in.  ceDtre*. 

Cylinder  packinf. Dunbar 

VaWea Brook*  Locomotiye  Works,  Allen  Ricbardwu. 

"        lap  out»ide 1  in. 

"    Innide A  in. 

lead  in  full  gear i\in. 

Valve  travel,  maximum fi^ii  in. 

Drivin(t-wheel»,  diameter  68  in . 

"  centrei".  diameter H8ln. 

"  tires,  Midvale With  Mansell  retaining  rings. 

Driving  axlea Hammered  iron. 

••    jonmals 7'^ln.  x9in. 

Engine  truck,  four-wheeled Swivelling  centre. 

",      •*      wheels 83in.  Allen  pa|ier. 


Xngtne  truck  axles 

'•        "  "    journals... 

Feed  water 

Brakes,  train,  and  tender.  ... 

■•     drivers 

Train  signal 


Bimmered  iron . 

5  in.  X  10  in. 

.Two  No.  8  Monitor  injucton. 
Westinghouse. 


TENDER. 

Frame i.. 10  In.  Channel  steel. 

Tank i'.  In.  and  >»  In.  steel. 

'•    capacity,  water  8,"00  galls. 

"       "  coal 6  toni". 

Tendertrucks Diamtnid  pattein. 

"        ■•        liolster Steel  I  l>eam. 

"        "        wheel!"  88  in.  Allen  paper. 

"       "       axle  Hammered  iron. 

"       "         '•  journal  4  in.  x  7  in. 

This  locomoiive  hauled  the  train  over  (he  division  extendinj; 
from  Erie  to  Buffalo,  and,  as  reported  in  our  last  Issue,  it  was 
here  that  the  fastest  time  between  Chicago  and  Buffalo  wjis 
made,  showing  at  one  point  a  speed  of  96  miles  per  hour.  T!ic 
following  is  a  detailed  scheiiule  of  the  run  by  stations  : 

Miles.  Miles  per  Unnr. 


11     . 
4     . 

4.8. 
10.7. 

8.1 

0.1. 
18  7. 

2.0. 

4.1. 
U.8. 


Left  Erie,  10.30  a.m. 

••  Moorhead,  JO..<a  •' 

.     ••  North  East.  10.-15  "  

.     "  State  Line,  10  38"  

"  Wcstfleld,  10.47  " 

"  Brocton,  lO.SU  " 

.     "  Dunkirk,  10..^9  "  

.     "  Irving,  11.09  '• 

"  Famham,  U.l<^  .\.ii 

.     "  Angola.  11.14U-'     

■  Athol  Springe.ll.as     "   


.J     "    Buffalo  Creek, 11 31 

"    Buffalo  Depot,11.34 


.80 

flS 
.71.3 

97.2 

78 

.7«.S 
.60 
.61.5 

■n.i 

.7* 
.40 


86  miles  to  Buffalo  Creek.         '-    •:  .'•■•;■.      ,      |.      '.'  '        ' 

88 Depot.  "•  ~   ■      ! 

Average  8pee<l  per  lionr,  Cleveland,  O..  to  Buffalo  Creek.  N.  T.  .(W.73  miles 

Erie,  Pa.,  to  Buffalo  Creek.  N.  Y  ri.K7     " 

' "  Dunkirk.  N.  Y 73.4      " 

Maximum  speed,  96  miles  per  hour. 

In  connection  with  this  engine,  which  is,  we  believe,  the 
first  10-whecler  to  make  such  exceedingly  fast  time,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  make  a  comparison  with  the  locomotives  making 
the  fast  time  on  the  recent  London- Aberdeen  race. 

The  Great  Northern  locomotive  hauling  the  Ea.st  Cotist  ex- 
press over  the  first  division  of  the  line  from  London  to  Gran- 
tham had  a  single  pair  of  drivers  8  ft.  in  diameter  and  cylin- 
ders 191  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  28  in.  The  average 
time  for  the  10.5  miles  was  S-'lH  miles  per  hour,  with  a  speed  of 
62..">  miles  for  one  stretch  of  59  miles  of  the  distance.  These 
engines  are  similar  in  design  to  those  used  on  the  Royal  Blue 
Line  from  Jersey  City  to  Philadelphia.  There  is  a  four- 
wheeled  Ijogie  truck  forward  and  a  trailing  two-wheeled  truck 
back  of  the  fire-box  and  rigid  with  tl-e  frame.  The  cylinders 
are  outside  the  frame  and  the  boiler  in  lietween  the  wheels, 
with  its  centre  below  the  tops  of  the  latter.  Over  the  second 
division  of  (he  Greit  Northern,  from  Grantham  to  York,  a 
similar  engine  wtis  used,  except  that  the  drivers  were  7  ft.  6  in. 
in  diameter  ard  the  cylindets  18J  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  piston 
stroke  of  20  in.  From  York  to  Newcastle,  on  the  Northeast- 
ern the  train  was  still  hauled  by  an  engine  with  a  single  pair 
of  drivers  7  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  witli  cylinders  19  in.  in  diame- 
ter and  24  in.  stroke  of  piston. 

From  Newcastle  to  Edinburgh  the  Northeastern  engines 
were  eight-wheeled  (four  wheels  coupled)  inside  connected,  with 
7  ft.  drivers  and  cylinders  19  in.  in  diameter  and  2(5  in.  stroke. 
A  similar  engine  was  used  on  (he  North  Britisli  Line  on  the  run 
from  Edinhtirgii  to  Alierdeen,  except  that  this  engine  had  the 
smallest  cylinders  and  drivers  of  any  engine  on  the  run.  The 
former  were  18  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  piston  stroke  of  26  in.,  and 
the  drivers  were  6  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  It  will  be  seen,  then, 
that  this  Ijake  Shore  locomoti  ve  had  smaller  drivers  than  any  of 
the  English  engines,  as  well  as  lieing  smaller  than  the  well- 
known  No.  999  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road. Taking  the  highest  rate  of  speed  attained  by  this  engine  of 
96  miles  per  hour,  we  find  that  the  piston  speed  was  1900  ft.  per 
minute.  It  shows,  too,  that  the  attainment  of  high  speeds  is 
not  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  use  of  drivers  of  large 
diameters,  though  that  may  l)e  a  very  desirable  property  for 
the  locomotive  to  possess. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  THE  BOILER  ROOM. 

Une  of  the  weak  points  of  steam  service  at  sea  is  the  high 
temjierature  of  what  is  known  sometimes  by  the  significant 
name  of  the  "  .stoke  hole."  The  exhausiing  character  of  the 
work  there  seems  to  be  intensified  by  the  progressive  changes 
incident  to  the  development  of  great  ships  and  high  motive 
power,  and  not  only  in  tropical  seas,  but  even  on  the  North 
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Atlantic  firemen  have  not  infrequently  become  so  affected  by 
t he  heat  as  to  throw  themselves  overboard,  or  attempt  to  do 
so,  as  happened  a  week  or  two  since  on  one  of  the  great  liners 
of  the  weekly  Atlantic  service.  In  war  vessels  the  heat  of  the 
tire-room  is  likely  to  Income  insupportable  at  precisely  those 
times  when  it  may  endanger  the  safely  of  the  ship  or  diminish 
her  fighting  powers.  Commander  McQiffin,  to  whom  we  owe 
so  many  valuable  notes  on  the  practical  conditions  of  modern 
marine  warfare,  has  pointed  out  the  terrible  condition  of  his 
tiremen  in  the  Yalu  fight,  when  the  temperature  of  tlie  fire- 
room  rose  to  such  a  point  that  men  were  blinded  permanently 
by  its  effects. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  has  been  recognizeii  from  the 
first,  and  devices  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  firemen 
have  been  discussed  most  anxiously,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
uo  navy  in  the  world  has  attained  anything  like  efficiency  in 
this  important  branch  of  the  ship's  hygiene.  We  shall  not, 
therefore,  be  considered  presumptuous  if  we  point  out  that 


were  working  in  a  temperature  of  112°  F.  Air  was  taken  from 
a  point  where  the  temperature  was  88°  and  driven  by  a  rudely 
made  fan  through  a  gal  vanized-iron  pipe,  in  which  its  tempera- 
ture rose  to  108',  the  pipe  being  so  disposed  that  it  pointed 
straight  for  the  men  who  were  working,  strippeil  to  the  waist, 
atiout  13  ft,  away.  The  fan  must  have  had  a  very  low  effi- 
ciency, perhaps  not  more  than  30  or  40  per  cent.  ;  but  when 
the  steam  was  turned  on  a  little  and  the  fan  ran  faster  one  of 
the  men  came  back  saying  it  was  cold,  and  turned  down  the 
steam.  In  other  cases  of  successful  ventilation  of  working 
men  the  respective  temperature  of  working  place  and  air 
supply  were  98°  and  96°,  112°  and  109°,  114°  and  114°,  113° 
and  111°,  and  others  much  higher  could  be  adduced. 

These  temperatures  are  comparable  to  those  which  obtain  in 
steamer  boiler  rooms  under  ordinary  conditions  ;  and  it  would 
be  possible  to  show  that  the  higher  temperatures  in  tropical 
climates  or  under  unfavorable  conditions  are  not  greater  than 
those  which  have  l)een  met  successfully  on  land.     The  follow- 


ing data  from  the  French  corvette  Ariadne  are  old,  but  they 
are  sufficiently  representative.     We  give  Fahrenheit  reailing  ; 
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there  is  only  one  method  by  which  the  human  frame  can  be 
made  to  support  active  labor  in  high  heat,  a  method  based 
upon  the  unchangeable  laws  of  nature. 

The  fundamental  principle  which  must  underlie  any  suc- 
cessful device  of  this  kind  is  that  the  body  must  he  made  its 
own  refrigerator,  and  there  is  but  one  mode  of  applying  this 
principle — a  stream  of  comparatively  dry  air  must  be  so  direct- 
etl  upon  the  man's  body  that  his  perspiration  will  be  vaporized 
rapidly  and  the  refrigerating  effects  of  evaporation  produced. 
The  body  should  be  as  nearly  nude  as  the  strong  radiation 
from  the  furnace  will  permit,  and  the  men  should  drink  freely, 
preferably  of  cool  barley  water. 

The  change  from  the  existing  system  which  we  propose  is 
radical.  At  present  the  method  of  ventilation  employed  may 
be  called  the  room  method,  as  opposed  to  the  method  of  indi- 
vidual refrigeration.  A  large  quantity  of  air  is  thrown  into 
the  boiler-room  with  the  intention  of  establishing  there  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  men  can  work.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  quality  of  this  air  has  received  much  attention,  though  it 
is  useless  to  bathe  perspiring  men  in  an  atmosphere  already 
loaded  to  the  ma.Yimum  with  moisture.  It  is  not  only  the 
method  of  ventilation  that  must  l>e  changed,  but  its  uses,  for 
the  whole  object  of  ventilation  in  the  presence  of  great  heat  is 
to  cool  the  man's  skin  and  not  his  lungs,  and  for  the  former  use 
cold  air  is  not  only  useless,  but  detrimental  We  have  spoken 
of  "'comparatively  drv  air,"  and  air  is  of  this  kind  when  it 
possesses  the  power  of  absorbing  moisture.  This  power  is  a 
function  of  temperature,  and  may  be  given  to  moist  air,  like 
that  of  the  ocean,  by  warming  it  and  raising  its  capacity  for 
humidity  ;  but  the  present  system  fails  entirely  in  this  respect. 

We  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  air  thrown  upon  the  fire- 
men should  have  nearly  the  tenipeiature  which  the  fire-room 
naturally  takes  from  the  furnaces.  One  hundred  degrees 
Fahrenheit  is  by  uo  means  an  exhausting  or  even  a  difficult 
temperature  to  work  in.  .Men  by  thousands  have  sustained 
that  heat  and  much  more  than  that  in  this  country,  not  for 
short  periods,  but  for  eight  hours  a  day,  28  days  in  the  month, 
and  year  after  year.     We  know  of  one  instance  where  men 


LucsHty. 

Texpkraturi. 

MOHTB. 

Kngine- 
Boom. 

Boiler- 
Boom. 

Coal 
Bnukert. 

October. 

November 

German  Ocean ..... 

Atlantic  Ocean      .  ..   

Medi'erranean  Sc» 

Red  Sea  i..... 

ae 

104 

in 

109 
118 

118 
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1U5 
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•4 
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1» 
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147 
156 
149 
128 
115 
147 
14S 
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14« 
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1. 
January 

April 

July 

September 
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The  difference  between  the  coal  bunkers  and  the  boiler  room 
varied  from  39°  to  68°,  the  latter  being  at  Port  Said,  when  the 
ship  was  probably  at  anchor.  The  ventilation  was  entirely  by 
deck  funnels.  As  to  the  readings  recorded,  it  is  doubtful  if  . 
the  observations  can  be  accepted  without  question,  as  the  ther- 
mometers may  have  been  exposed  to  direct  radiation  from  the 
furnaces  or  hung  against  heated  walls.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  boiler-room  was  as  hot  in  the  German  Ocean  as  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  Chinese  seas,  and  if  its  high  temperature  is 
dependent  on  artificial  conditions,  it  can  Ik;  C(mtrolled  by  artifi- 
cial im«ns.  The  readings  given  for  the  coal  bunkers  indicate 
tliat  the  tem|K"rature  of  the  atmosphere  was  not  too  great,  even 
in  the  Red  Sea.  for  successful  ventilation  and  refrigeration. 

Starting  from  the  premise  that  at  sea  the  humidity  ratio  is 
high,  the  system  of  individual  refrigeration  would'  include 
three  essential  requirements,  (1)  air  warmed  in  a  close  con-. 
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known  to  thr  olisirrors.  so  llial  tlir  cxporinicnts  of  No/o  iinfl 
<;cotTroy  au;  ol  lillli-  vhIiic  for  llic  <-on>trii('tion  :inil  ojnTatioii 
of  locomotives  of  tin-  |)r«'sciit  tliiy. 

(Id  UK  roNTiNirr.D.j 


EtiL'ine  tnic'k  axlc» 

"   jrturnjtl-*. 

K<  ril  svatrr 

UntkeK.  ir:iiii.  ami  It-nilcr 

ilrivors.   

'rrniii  rtij{iitil 


HIGHSPEED      LOCOMOTIVE      ON     THE      LAKE 
SHORE  &  MICHIGAN  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

Si:\  i:i;.\i.  yrsirs  au'o  tlitTr  w:is  a  IciiLrtliy  (li.Mii-ssioii  in  one  of 
tlir  railroad  paiMTs  on  tin  |io.>isiliilii\  of  u  imiii  Iwinir  run  from 
( 'liica;:<>  to  Ni'W  Vork  in  1><  lumrs.  and  many  railroad  mi'ii  wire, 
at  that,  liini'.  disposed  to  look  upon  tin'  matter  as  impraiticalile  if 
not  impossililc  .  hwi  tin-  lii;jli  s|wcds  for  loii;r  runs  that  was 
lir>st  siiown  to  1m'  |iossili|c  liy  tiic  cstalilislinicnt  of  tin'  Kinpirc 
Statt!  Kxpris-  in  rc^'ular  service  after  Ilic  'il  hour  trains  ln- 
Iw(fn  New  Vork  arul  ('liicaj;o  liad  lii-cn  an  acconiplislnd  fact, 
dcmonsl rated  that  lii.L'lier  spei-ds  than  tliose  to  which  wi-  have 
l)ccn  aeeusiotneil  were  a  I'ossiliiliiy  for  loniT  runs.  'Che  Km- 
pire  Stale  Kxprcss,  or  ihe  tr.iiiis  making;  the  prelindiiary  runs, 
lield  the  recoril.  we  believe,  until  thi'  recent  race  lietweeii  tin- 
Kast  and  West  ('oast  routes  I rom  liondon  to  Ahenlei-n  trans- 
ferred the-  re<  cird  to  the  eredit  of  the  Dlmlish  road^i.  Tin-  pos- 
ses-sion  of  ihi-  recoid  w.is  of  short  iluration.  however,  for  a 
s|>e(ial  train  on  the  Xe«  Vork  <  entral  \  lludsnn  Uixir  U.iil- 
ro.id  promptly  wrested  the  prize  Irom  tiie  i;ii:.'lisli.  only  to  lose 
it  with  e(|UaI  prompliuss  to  the  Lake  S|ii>re\-  .Mii  ld'.;an  South- 
erii  Uailway  in  the  run  icpirted  in  our  last  i.ssue,  wherehy  a 
parly,  hy  lakinir  .•idvanfa;;e  of  the  Kinpire  Slate  LNpre-^s  from 
liutTalo,  made  the  pass;i>re  from  (  liicaiio  to  Xeiv  Vork  in  Kv 
hours,  thus  more  than  n'ali/in:i  the  ilreaiii-iof  luyears  .-iiro.  and 
makin:;  this  i|uiek  passau:e  an  .lecomplished  fact. 

Tlial  improvements  in  the  road-lied  and  cars  have  contriliuted 
^'reatly  to  tliis  achievenicrit  is  lieyond  a  i|Uestioii.  Iiut  the  main 
credit  l>eloni,'.s(»t  necessity  to  the  loc(>m()tiv<ts.  These  m.ichi lies 
are  naturally  o\  great  interest,  and  we  pulilish  her<-with  .1  re 
proiliiction  of  a  |iliotf),L'rai>h  of  the  eiiiriiie  m.-ikiiig  the  fastest 
time  over  a  division  on  the  rei-eiit  I,  iki-  Shore  run.  It  in  ol  Ihe 
111  wlieeled  type.  and.  'ly  its  |H'rforniances,  has  denioiistrated 
that  the  si\-coupled  ciiLMni-  is  a  reli  iMe  hiyh  sjkmiI  nia(  liine. 
anil  it  will  only  ri'inain  to  diiplicati-  the  trip,  iisiii!^  a  ino;.'iil,  in 
order  lo  wipe  aw,-iy  ihe  last  prejuiliee  .I'lainst  Ihe  pony  truck 
for  fast  work. 

The  followinir  i»  a  li.sl  of  some  ot  thr- piincipal  dimeiisi(uis 
of  Ihis  locoinolive,  wlii<'li  was  liuill  fur  the  railroad  company" 
liy  the  liro:)ks  Locomotive  Works,  of  Dunkirk.  N'.  V. 
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This  loci)nioli\e  liaiileil  the  train  over  the  division  e.\tenditi;j 
from  Krie  to  Iliinaln.  .'ind.  as  reported  in  oiir  last  issue,  it  was 
here  that  the  fastest  lime  liet ween  Chica^n  and  IJillI.'dowas 
made,  sliottini;  at  one  point  a  s|M'ed  ot  '.)li  miles  |>er  hour.  The 
tollowiiur  is  a  detiiiled  schedule  ot  the  run  liv  statiins  : 
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Ml  mile- to  lltifTilo  I'rcik. 

ss lle|iut. 

.\v#-r:iL'i'  spe(»il  per  lioiir,  I  'Icvelan-I,  <»..  to  ItutValo  f 'ri'ck.  N.  Y.  fls  7:i  mile- 

Erie,  I'H,  lo  HiifTalo  (nek.  X.  V    ..   .     ;-.' (17     " 

Iliiiikirk,  N    V   71.4        " 

Maviiniini  -pevil.  '.»;  miles  p<"r  hour. 

In  coiineclion  with  this  cimine,  which  is,  we  hi  lieve.  the 
lirst  lO-w heeler  l.o  make  such  exci.'cdiii'.dy  fast  time,  it  will  lie 
interesliiiL'  to  make  a  comparison  with  the  locomotives  makiti;; 
tlie  fast  time  on  the  ncenl   London- .Mierdeeii  race. 

The  Ureal  Xorthern  locomotive  hauliiii;-  the  Last  Coast  e\ 
press  over  the  lirst  division  of  the  line  from  London  to  Cnm 
thain  had  a  siicile  pair  ol  drivers  s  ft.  in  diameter  and  cyliii 
ilers  i'.i*  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  stroke  of  '.2^  in.  The  averairc 
time  fur  the  ld."i  miles  was  .'i.'i.'*  miles  |>er  hour,  w  ith  a  s|H'ed  of 
l!'J..'>  miles  tor  one  stretch  of  ."(it  miles  ot  the  dist.UK'e.  These 
eiiL'ines  are  similar  in  desio^n  to  tliose  used  on  the  jtoytil  IJIiie 
Line  tiiim  .lersey  City  to  I'hiladelphia.  There  is  a  four 
wheeled  lK);;ie  truck  lorwitrd  and  a  tiailinir  two-wheeled  truck 
hack  ot  the  tire-liox  and  rigid  with  tic  frame.  The  lylindi  rs 
are  outside  the  flame  and  the  lioiler  in  lielwceii  the  wheels, 
w  ith  its  ecnlre  lielow  the  lojis  of  the  1,'itter.  Over  the  second 
division  of  the  (ire  it  Norllierii.  from  (iraiithain  to  Vork,  .1 
similar  engine  was  usi  d,  exci'i  t  that  the  drivers  were  7  ft.  Gin. 
ill  diameter  :i!'il  the  cyliiideis  !><;  in.  in  diameU  r,  with  a  piston 
stroke  of  "-<■>  in.  From  Vork  to  .Newcastle,  on  the  Northeast- 
ern the  train  was  still  hauled  liy  an  enL'itie  with  a  single  jiair 
<if  drivers  T  ft.  <i  in.  in  diameter,  with  cylinders  lit  in.  In  diiinic- 
ter  ,'inil  -M  in.  stroke  of  piston. 

l-'rom  Newcastle  to  h^linhurL'li  the  Noilheastern  engines 
wereeiLditw' heeled  (foi.r  w  heels  coil  pled  i  inside  con  net  ted.  with 
7  ft.  drivers  and  cyliiuiers  I'.i  in.  in  diameicr  and  ".'i;  in,  stroke. 
.\  similar  eiiuiiie  was  usid  on  the  North  Mritish  Line  on  (he  run 
from  KdinliiM'irn  to  .VlM-rdeen,  except  that  litis  eiu;itie  h.td  the 
smallest  cylinders  and  drivers  of  any  engine  on  the  run.  The 
former  were  is  in.  in  diameter,  w  ith  a  piston  stroke  of  ".JiJ  in.,  and 
the  drivers  were  <i  ft.  <i  in.  in  diameter.  It  will  he  se<-n.  then, 
that  this  Lake  Shore  locomotive  had  sm.dler  drivers  than  anv  of 
the  Kiiirlish  cniiincs,  as  well  as  lieini;  smaller  than  the  well- 
known'.No.  '.t<l!i  nf  the  New  Vork  ( 'ciitraKV  Hudson  |{iverl!ail 
road.  T.iking  the  hi'.;liest  rate  of -peed  atttiined  liy  thisengiiii;  ol 
'.Mi  mih's  per  hour,  we  tiiid  that  the  piston  speed  w.is  I'.KMi  fl.  per 
minute.  It  shows,  too.  that  the  .'itt.iinment  of  high  s|M>e(ls  is 
not  necessarily  dependent  iidiii  tin-  use  o(  drivers  of  Itirge 
diameters,  though  that  may  lie  a  very  desirahle  property  lor 
the  loconiolive  to  possess. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  THE  BOILER  ROOM 

l»SK  of  the  weak  paints  ot  steam  serucc  tit  sea  is  the  liigh 
Ii'liipefatiiri'  of  what  is  known  sometimes  hy  the  siirnificaiit 
name  III  ihe  ■■  stoke  hole,"  The  exhausting  character  «if  the 
work  there  seems  lo  he  intensitied  hy  Ihe  progressive  chanires 
iiK  ideiit  to  the  development  of  ^rctit  sjnps  and  high  motive 
power,  and   not   only  in   tropical   seas,  tint  even  on   the  North 
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.\.tliiiiti<-  liriiiK'ii  Imvi'  ni)t  infri(|iii'iitly  lit'iroinc  sfi  atToctoi  liy 
ilio  liciit,  !i<  to  throw  thciiHclvcs  ov('rl)ouril.  or  atlcmpt  to  lio 
~i>,  as  liH]i|ii'n('il  It  week  or  two  since  on  one  of  tlu'  ijrcat  liiicr- 
i>l  the  weekly  .Vtlaiitif  service.  In  war  vessels  tlie  lieat  of  the 
lire-roDin  is  likely  to  tiecoine  iiisiipportalde  at  precisely  those 
titiins  when  it  m!i_v  enihmirer  the  safety  of  the  ship  or  cliniinish 
her  tiii'htinir  jiDwers.  ('oinniarider  McCJillin,  to  whom  we  owe 
s  >  many  valiiaUlo  notes  on  the  practical  comlitiims  of  moiierii 
rniriiie  warfare,  has  i>ointe<l  out  the  ti-rrilile  conilition  of  his 
lireineii  in  the  Valii  li;:ht,  when  the  temperature  of  the  tire- 
room  rose  to  such  a  |)oint  that  men  were  liliiuleil  permanently 
l>y  its  edects. 

Tlie  importance  of  the  sulijed  has  l)een  recDirni/cd  Irom  the 
first,  unci  devices  for  improviui;-  the  condition  ol  tli(' lircnieri 
have  liecn  discussed  most  anxiously.  Iitit  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  navy  in  the  world  has  attained  iiiiytlunj:  like  etiiciewv  in 
this  important  branch  of  the  ship's  liyiriene.  We  shall  not, 
ihcrefore.  Ill'  consitlcred   presumptuous  if   we   jioint   out  that 


Were  workins  in  a  temiK-rHtiircot  Hi    F.    Air  was  taken  from 
a  point  where  the  temperature  was  ''■'<'  and  driven  liy  a  rudely 
made  fail  tlirouulia  iialvani/.ed  iron  pipe,  in  whicli  itsteniiKMa 
Hire   rose   to   los  ,  the   jiipe  heiii'i'  so  disposed  thai  it  point<-d 
straij;ht  for  the  inen  wlio  were  workin:;,  stii|>pe<i  to  the  waisl. 
aliout   ll  ft.  away.     The  Ian  must   have  ha<i  a  very  low  <-l1i 
cieticy.  perli!»i>s  not  more  than  ;'o  or  4(i  ]icr  cent.  ;  hut  when 
the  steam  w.is  turned  on  a  little  and  the  fan  ran  faster  one  of 
the  men  catne  back  saying  it  was Cohl,  and   turned  down.  tiM- 
steam.     In  orlier  cas<'>  of  su<-cessful   ventilation  of  workinu 
men   the    n-siieclive   tem|HTature  of   workinir   jdaee    and   air 
supply  weri'  '.>'<    and  'M,  .  112    ami   W>\  114    and   114".  112 
and  II  1\  and  others  much  hichef  coulil  lie  adduced. 

Till  se  temi>eraturis  are  comparable  to  tlmse  which  olitain  in 
steamer  boiler  room-  under  ordinary  coiiilitions  ;  and  it  wouM 
l»e  possible  to  show  th.it  the  hit'her  tempeiatures  in  troi)ical 
climates  or  luider  unfarorablc  conditions  arc  not  ^rrealer  thiir 
those  which  have  lieen  met  succes--fully  on  land.     The  follow 
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HIGH  sI'EEJ)  SKKVirE  ON  THE  t.AKE  Mli»RE  i 


underlie  any  sue- 
must  be  made  its 


there  is  only  om-  nietluxl  by  which  the  human  frame  <-an  Ite 
made  to  support  active  laboi  in  hi^li  heat,  n  nietliod  based 
upon  the  UMchaiiLTeable  l.iws  of  nature. 

'I"he   fundamental   princi|de  whic  h  must 

cessful  device  of  this  kiml  is  that   the  bod     

own  refrigerator,  and  there  is  litit  one  mode  of  apidyin:;  this 
principle — a  stream  ol  comparatively  dry  air  must  lie  .so  tiirect- 
ed  upon  the  man's  liodythat  his  perf'piration  w  ill  be  vaporized 
rapidly  and  the  refrijreratinjr  elTects  <d  cva|K)rati<iii  produced. 
The  Ixxly  shouhl  be  as  nearly  nude  as  the  stron-  ruliation 
from  the  furnace  will  pernnt.aiid  the  men  should  drink  freely, 
preferably  of  cool  barley  water. 

The  change  from  the  existiuu'  system  which  wi-  propose  is 
radical.  M  present  the  melhoil  of  ventilation  employed  nny 
be  called  the  room  method,  as  opposed  to  the  metliotl  of  indi- 
vidual rcfriixeratiim.  X  lartre  .piatitity  of  air  is  flirown  into 
the  boiler-room  with  the  intention  nf  establishinir  there  an  at- 
mospliere  in  which  tin- men  can  work.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  cpiality  of  this  air  has  receiveii  much  attention,  tliouirh  it 
is  useless  to  bathe  ]ierspirin<;  men  in  an  atmosphere  alreaily 
loaded  to  tin-  ma.vimum  with  miislure.  It  is  not  only  the 
method  of  ventilation  that  mu-t  lie  rli,ini.'ed,  liut  its  uses,  for 
the  whole  object  of  ventilation  in  the  piesence  of  jire.it  heat  is 
to  cool  the  man's  skin  and  mil  lii>  lump's,  and  for  the  fnrnier  use 
i-old  air  is  not  only  useless,  but  di'trimental  We  ha\e  spoken 
of  ■' comp.iratively  drvair,  "and  air  is  ut  this  kind  when  if 
possesses  the  |«)wer  of  absirliiMi:  umisture.  This  power  is  a 
fiuictioti  of  teinperalure,  .md  miy  be  Lriven  to  moist  dr,  like 
that  of  the  ocean,  by  waimin;;  it  and  raisin'.:  its  capacity  for 
humi'iity  ;   but  the  present  sy.'.,tein  fails  entirely  in  this  rc-picl. 

^Ve  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  .lir  thrown  upin  the  tire- 
men  should  h.ive  nearly  the  tein|M-i;iture  which  tin'  lire  ro;im 
naturally  takes  froJii  the  furnaces.  <  Ine  hundred  deirrees 
I'ahrcidieit  is  by  no  means  an  evhau-tini;  or  even  a  ditlicull 
temperature  to  work  in.  .Men  bv  tbnusauils  have  sustaineil 
that  heat  and  much  more  than  that  in  this  cnuntrv,  not  for 
-hort  periods,  but  for  ciLrhl  hours  a  day,2sdays  in  the  month, 
.ml   year  after   vear.     We  know  of  nne  instance  where  men 


iiiL' diitii  from  the  French.iorvelte  .Icj'/'/''!   are  oht,  IhiI  tltey 
are  siitliciently  re]»resenl:ll.iv<;.     We  give  F:Uirenlieil  reaiiin'j-' ? 
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'Hh'  dilTcrence  lKtWT«n  tlieC.o;iI  hunkers  and  tlie  U.iler  r.iom 
varied  from  :!!•  to  <>s  .  the  latter  beinir  at  Port  .slaid.  when  lire 
ship  was  proliably  at  amdiur.  The  venlilati'ili  was  entirely  by 
de<'k  funnels.  .\s  to  the  readings  ri'corded.  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  observalinns  can  beaiceptrd  without  iiuestion.  as  the  ther- 
mometers may  have  been  exposed  lodiiect  radiatitm  from  the 
furnaces  or  hung  against  heated  walls.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  boili  r-r.iom  was  .is  hot  in  the  (iermaii  <»ec.iii  as  in  the 
.Metliteri.ine.iii  ami  i'hiiiese  seas,  and  if  its  Jiigli  lemiieratuie  is 
deiMtiifent  onartilieial  cmiditions.  it  can  be  coiitndled  by  artili- 
cial  means.  The  n  adiiiL.'s  given  for  the  coal  bunkers  indicate 
lh.it  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  not  ton  gr<  at.  eviil 
in  the  Itcd  Sea.  lor  sui-ccsslul  vt'iitilation  and  refrigi'ration.- 

Startiii;;  from  the  premise  that  at  sea  the  humidity  ratio  is 
liigli.  111*'  system  <if  individual  refrigeration  ■would  inilude 
three  C8.seiitiul  reiiuirenients,  (1)  air  warniod  in   a   cli.s.-   con- 
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(Iiiit  wlicre  it  rect-ivi-s  no  moisture  ;  (2)  projection  of  this  air 
with  Us  capiicity  for  moisture  thus  raised  direclly  upon  the 
tiromen  ;  (3)  tlie  free  use  of  water  to  produce  perspiration, 
wliich  l>y  its  prompt  eva|M>r»li(in  in  tlie  eAgerly  absorbing 
wnrm  air  current  will  cool  the  man's  body  according  to  well- 
known  laws. 

Tliis  system  probably  involves  the  use  of  nrtiticial  ventila- 
tion, but  that  is  always  present  or  provided  for  in  ships  of 
war,  and  always  in  use  at  critical  periods,  such  as  a  flght. 
Whether  it  is  possible  to  apply  it  to  deck  ventilation  is  a  ques- 
tion that  probtibi f  depends  upon  constructive  details  of  each 
ship.  That  the  current  from  the  funnels  can  be  warmed  and 
thus  improved  in  <iuality  is  probably  true,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  this  warming  would  increase  the  men's  comfort  instead  of 
decreasing  it. 

These  are  questions  of  application  with  which  engineers 
must  grapple.  Our  part  is  done  in  pointing  out  that  there  is 
a  seientitic  method  by  which  the  ventilation  of  boiler-rooms  can 
Ik;  lifted  out  of  its  present  condition  of  hideous  incttlciency,  and 
that  it  is  a  methwl  which  is  certainly  applicable  under  the  criti- 
cal conditions  of  iNittlc.  It  deserves  the  attention  of  naval  en- 
gineers. 

The  unscientific  notions  which  have  governed  the  action 
even  of  distinguished  engneers  on  this  subject  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  history  :  in  cutting  one  of  the  long 
Swiss  tunnels  the  men  suffered  severely  from  heat,  throgh  the 
temperature,  about  80%  was  not  to  be  compared  to  that  in  the 
fire-room  of  a  modern  .steamship.  Two  eflorts  were  made  for 
their  relief.  In  the  first  ears  of  ice  were  run  into  the  tunnel, 
with  the  result  of  increasing  the  discomfort  of  the  men  by  the 
heightened  humidity  of  the  air.  With  this  experience  an  op- 
IH)site  method  was  tried,  and  cars  loaded  with  unslaked  lime 
were  run  in,  the  object  being  to  remove  the  objectionable  hu- 
nudity  ;  but  the  heat  produced  was  insupportable.  In  this 
coimtry  perfect  siiccess  has  l)een  obtained  and  men  enablwi  to 
work  .steadily  in  much  higher  temperatures  by  the  simple  de- 
vice of  preheating  the  air  supply,  and  projecting  it  directly 
upon  the  men's  hndies.— Annff  and  Naty  Journal. 


THE  BREAKAGE  OF  A  LOCOMOTIVE  DRIVING 
AXLE  ON  THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY 
OF  ENGLAND.* 


At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  February  28,  1895,  as  a 
train  of  empty  coaches  belonging  to  the  North  Ix>ndon  Rail- 
way Company  was  passing  through  the  facing  junction  be- 
tween the  (Great  Northern  liailway)down  slow  and  down  En- 
field lines  at  Woodgreen,  the  leading  axle  of  the  engine  broke 
inside  the  boss  of  the  right-lianil  wheel.  The  train  did  not 
leave  the  rails,  but  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  engine  frame 
struck  the  south  end  of  the  ramp  of  the  down  island  platform, 
and  sliding  up  it  caused  the  enghie  to  turn  over  on  to  its  left 
side  across  the  down  goods  and  down  Enfield  lines. 

Driver  Charles  Floyd  and  fireman  Edward  Cowland  were 
both  thrown  under  the  engine  when  it  fell  over,  and  instantly 
crushed  to  death  ;  and  guard  Patrick  Delaney,  who  was  in 
the  front  brake  van,  was  thrown  down  in  his  van  and  bruised. 

The  train  consisted  of  an  eight-wheeled  tank  passenger  en- 
gine. No.  1(W  (with  leading  bogie  and  four  wheels  coupled), 
and  12  coaches,  including  two  brake  vans,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  train.  The  engine,  which  was  running  bunker  foremost 
at  the  time  of  the  accident,  weighed  49  Ions  13  cwt.,  the  weight 
being  distributed  as  follows  :  on  the  bogie,  14  tons,  8  cwt.  : 
on  the  driving-wheels,  18  tons  ;  and  on  the  trailing  wheels,  17 
tons  5  cwt.  The  train  was  fitted  throughout  with  the  continu- 
ous brake.  The  engine  had  its  foremost  (i.e.,  its  proper  trail- 
ing) axle  broken  in  two  places,  its  coupling  rods  fractured,  and 
bogie  frame,  tanks,  and  frame,  etc.,  much  damaged. 

From  an  examination  of  the  testimony  given  at  the  inquiry 
it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
accident  was  due  to  tlie  fracture  of  the   foremost  axle  of  the 

engine,  which,  as  the  engine  wit8 running  bunker  first,  was  the 
proper  trailing  axle. 

The  fracture  occurred  in  the  wheel  seat  done  to  tlie  collar, 
which  separates  the  journal  from  the  wheel  seat  just  inside 
the  boss  of  the  right-hand  wheel.  The  appearance  of  the  axle 
after  the  accident  denoted  that  there  had  been  a  previously 
existing  fracture  at  this  place,  extending  over  about  one-quar- 
ter of  the  sectional  area  of  the  axle.  This  previous  fracture 
was  apparently  fairly  recent,  but  it  was  clearly  anterior  to 
February  28. 

liegarding  this  axle,  the  breaking  of  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  di.sa.stcr,  it  will  lie  seen  from  the  evidence  of  .Mr.  Pryce,  the 
Locomotive  Suix-rintcndent  of  the  North  London  liailway,  that 

*  Ahotract  of  a  r<'|Mirt  to  llie  Rnilway  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trad*. 


the  axle,  which  was  of  steel,  was  23^  years  old,  and  had  run 
578,020  miles.  It  had  l>een  under  more  than  one  engine,  and 
it  was  transferred  to  engine  No.  109  in  November,  1887,  the 
engine  itself  having  been  rebuilt  in  1886.  In  1889  new  tires 
were  fixed  on  the  wheels,  and  in  December,  1892,  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1894,  the  engine  went  to  the  shops  at  Bow  for  repairs  and 
for  the  turning  up  of  the  tires  of  the  wheels.  On  all  these 
occasions— viz.,  in  1887, 1889,  1892  and  1894— the  axle  was  ex- 
amined with  a  view  to  detecting  any  flaw  that  might  exi.st, 
but  no  defect  was  discovered. 

The  examination  on  such  occasions  takes  place  after  the  axle 
has  been  removed  from  under  the  engine.  It  is  carefullv 
cleaned  and  placed  in  the  lathe,  and  after  it  has  been  exposed 
to  the  vibration  produced  by  the  cutting  tool  during  the  proc- 
ess of  turning  up  the  wheels,  the  surface  of  it  is  closely  exam- 
inetl  with  a  magnifying-glass.  Should  it  not  be  necessary  for 
the  tires  to  be  turned  up,  similar  vibration  can  be  .set  up  lij- 
striking  the  wheels  and  axle  a  heavy  blow,  or  by  rolling  them 
along  rails  and  causing  them  to  collide  with  another  pair  of 
wheels  or  other  obstacle,  or  in  some  such  manner.  The  effect 
of  the  vibration  produced  by  any  of  the  above  methods  is  to 
cause  the  oil  which  has  penetrated  into  the  flaw  to  appear  on 
the  surface  of  the  axle  in  a  fine  black  line,  which  can  be  easily 
detected  by  the  eye  with  the  help,  if  necessary,  of  a  magnify- 
ing-glass. 

On  February  27— i.e.,  the  day  before  the  accident  occurred 
— the  engine  was  in  shed  all  day  for  washing  out.  and  engine 
examiner  James  Ridgeway  examined  the  wheels  and  axles,  in 
accordance  with  his  duty,  so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  do 
so  under  the  circumstances,  and  with  the  means  at  his  disposal. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  tap  the  wheels  and  axels  with  a  hand 
hammer  and  examine  by  eye  such  portions  as  are  visible. 
Such  examination  must  necessarily  be  very  incomplete,  as  the 
journals  are  concealed  and  only  the  centre  portion  or  body  of 
the  axle  is  visible.  Moreover,  tapping  the  axle  with  a  hand 
hammer  while  the  great  weight  of  the  engine  is  resting  upon 
it  would  probably  not  i>et  up  sufficient  vibration  to  enable  a 
flaw  to  be  detected  in  it  either  by  sound,  or  in  the  manner  al- 
ready described,  even  where  the  surface  of  the  axle  is  visible. 
As  regards  the  tires  of  wheels  the  case  is  different.  A  tire  is 
shrunK  on  to  its  wheel,  but  is  distinct  from  it,  and  a  broken 
tire  can  be  detected  by  the  sound  given  out  by  it  when  tappeil 
with  a  hammer,  even  when  the  weight  of  the  engine  is  resting 
on  it.  At  any  rate,  Ridgeway  seems  to  have  made  the  usual 
examination  of  the  axles  of  engine  No.  109  on  February  27. 
and  so  far  as  he  could  asceitain,  they  all  appeared  to  be  sound. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  previously 
existing  partial  fracture,  which  was  discovered  in  the  broken 
axle  after  the  accident,  existed  on  February  27,  and  was  proba- 
bly at  least  a  month  old.  But  no  examination  of  the  axle, 
such  as  described  above,  whether  in  the  workshops  or  in  the 
shed,  and  whether  the  axle  was  under  the  engine  or  not,  would 
disclose  a  fracture  or  flaw  situated  as  this  was  within  the  boss 
of  the  wheel. 

Locomotive  axles  when  new  are,  according  to  the  modern 
practice  of  large  companies,  subjected  to  tests  for  tensile 
strength,  ductility,  and  also  to  chemical  analysis.  Some  com- 
panies also  make  use  of  the  "  drop  test"- that  is  to  say,  the 
axles  must  be  capable  of  sustaining  without  fracture  a  certain 
number  of  blows  from  a  heavy  weight  (2,000  lbs.  to  3,000  lbs.) 
falling  from  a  height  of  20  ft.  or  more,  the  axle  lN;ing  sup- 
ported in  bearings  3i  ft.  apart.  For  these  purposes  it  is  usual, 
when  the  axles  are  supplied  by  contract,  for  the  contractor  to 
provide  at  hisown  expense  one  additional  axle  in  every  50  sup- 
plied, and  the  company's  inspector  selects  and  tests  any  axles 
he  may  think  proper  out  of  the  51.  The  axles  tested  are  held 
to  represent  correctly  the  quality  of  the  casts  from  which  they 
are  made.  Where  practicable,  the  50  axles  represented  by  the 
axle  tested  are  to  be  made  from  the  same  ca.st  of  metal.  In 
the  case  of  a  less  number  than  50  axles  lieing  ordered  or  made 
from  the  same  cast,  an  end  is  left  on  one  axle  from  each  ingot, 
from  which  test  pieces  may  be  cut. 

Each  company  has  its  own  specification  as  to  these  tests,  but 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  them.  Each  axle  has  a 
number  and  the  date  of  its  manufacture  stamped  upon  it,  and 
a  special  register  is  kept  in  which  are  recorded  the  results  of 
the  tests  ana  of  the  subseiiuent  examinations  to  which  each 
axle  has  been  subjected. 

.\s  regards  the  examination  of  old  axles,  the  method  adopted 
by  all  railway  companies  is  practically  the  same  as  that  already 
described.  Whenever  an  engine  or  tender  is  lifted,  the  bearings 
of  each  axle  are  well  cleaned,  and  the  journals  and  other  parts 
subjected  to  a  very  careful  examination,  in  the  manner  already 
explained,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  there  is  any 
indication  of  a  flaw  in  the  material  or  any  other  defect. 
Should  anything  of  the  kind,  however  slight,  lie  discovered, 
the  axle  is  at  once  removed. 
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under  consideration,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  drawing  tliat 
tiic  diameter  of  the  wheel-seat  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  jour- 
nal and  body. 


THE  FIRST  STEAM  LOCOMOTIVE. 


Sbeing  what  an  interest  is  taken  in  the  locomotive  by  tlie 
readers  of  this  journal,  it  occurred  to  the  writer  that  some  par- 
ticulars concerning  thetirst  practical  engine  of  this  kind  would 
be  interesting  ;  though,  of  course,  students  and  others  profes- 
sioually  interested  may  have  gathered  these  particulars  before. 

It  is  to  Richard  Treirithick  tljat  credit  and  honor  are  due  lor 
constructing  the  first  practical  locomotive,  an  engine  that  was 


"In  respect  of  tlie  testing  of  new  a.\les  and  the  cxamiDa 
tion  of  old  axles,  tlie  practice  on  the  North  London  Kail  way 
is,  it  is  said,  similar  in  all  particulars  to  that  adopted  by  other 
railway  companies,  but  there  is  no  definite  record  to  show 
wbat  tests  were  made  25  i  years  ago,  though  it  is  believed  that 
they  were  similar  to  those  now  in  force. 

:*  Inquiries  have  been  made  from  several  of  the  leading  rail- 
way companies  in  the  kingdom,  and  by  the  permission  of  the 
locomotive  superintendents  of  the  Northwestern  and  Great 
Western  companies  the  locomotive  works  at  Crewe  and  Swin- 
don were  visited,  so  as  to  learn  the  methods  adopted  for  the 
testing  of  new  axles  and  the  examination  of  old  axles,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  discover  that  there  is  any  practicable  test  at 
present  known  which  will  disclose  a  flaw  in  that  portion  of  a 
locomotive  axle  which  is  within  the  boss  of  its 
wheel,  and  therefore  concealed  from  view.  '"  ;  ■' 

Doubtless  the  mileage  run  by  the  broken  ■  i 

axle  is  high,  but  no  limit  of  ag;  cither  in 
years  or  miles  has  ever  been  laid  down  for  lo- 
comotive axles,  though  it  is  usual  to  subject 
all  engines  to  a  special  examination  when 
they  have  run  350,000  miles,  and  after  every 
suteequent  100,000  miles.  This  examination, 
which  is  identical  with  that  already  described, 
occurs  as  a  fact  on  the  North  London  Kail- 
way  and  on  most  other  lines  at  much  shorter 
intervals,  for  it  is  made  whenever  the  tires 
require  to  be  turned  up,  which  probably  takes 
place  after  each  40.000  to  60,000  miles  run  by 
the  engine.  And  this  was  the  case  with  the 
axle  that  broke  on  February  28.  Its  average 
yearly  mileage  was  about  23,000  miles,  and 
it  was  examined  as  slated  in  1887.  1889,  1892 
and  1894— that  is  to  say,  at  intervals  of  two  to 
three  years,  or  of  46,000  to  69,000  miles. 

The  fractured  surface  had  a  crystalline  ap- 
(tearance,  and  there  can,  I  think,  be  little 
doubt  that  both  the  previous  (partial)  fracture 
and  the  complete  fracture  of  February  28 
were  due  to  age  combined  with  the  effects  of 
the  severe  frost. 

Taking  all  the  above  circumstances  into 
consideration,  it  is  evident  that  no  blame  can 
l>e  attributed  to  any  servants  of  either  the 
(ireat  Northern  or  the  North  London  liail- 
way  companies  in  connection  with  this  la- 
mentable accident. 

^-I'lt  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  somewhat  dis- 
appointing to  find  that  science  has  hitherto 
failed  to  discover  some  practical  means  of  test- 
ing masses  of  metal,  such  as  railway  axles, 
for  flaws  that  are  concealed  from  view.  The 
present  tests  for  new  axles  are  extremely  val- 
uable, so  far  as  they  indicate  that  the  quality 
of  the  metal  from  which  a  number  of  axles 
(perhaps  50)  have  been  maile  is  up  to  spe- 
cification and  of  the  highest  class,  but  they 
do   not    prove    that   the  whole  of  the  remaining  axles,  of  I  put  to  practical  use  and  did'sorviceable  work  for  some  tin>c 
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which  the  one  tested  is  a  sample,  are  perfect  in  their  manufac- 
ture and  absolutely  free  from  flaws  or  defects.  And  the  sub- 
sequent examination  of  axles  when  taken  from  under  their 
engines  is  purely  superficial  and  only  capable  of  detecting 
flaws  which  reach  the  surface,  and  are  not  concealed  from 
view. 

What  seems  to  be  required  is  some  test — possibly  by  means 
of  electricity,  magnetism,  or  sound— which  could  be  readily 
applied  at  suitable  intervals  to  each  individual  axle,  and  by 
which  it  can  be  ascertained  whether  the  axle  is  sti  ucturally 
perfect  throughout.  Whether  such  a  test  is  possible  no  one 
can  say  ;  but  the  subject  seems  to  be  one  which  is  worthy  of 
consideration  and  of  more  scientific  investigation  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  rougher  methods  of  the  workshop)  than,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  has  hitherto  received. 

It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  it  is  desirable  to  fix  a 
limit  of  age,  either  in  years  or  miles,  for  all  locomotive  axles, 
after  reaching  wliich,  whether  they  are  apparently  sound  or 
not,  they  should  be  withdrawn  from  use.  But  the  locomotive 
superintendents  of  railway  companies  have  not  as  yet  seen 
their  way  to  act  upDn  this  suggestion. 

It  is  right  to  mention  that  it  is  now  the  custom  of  all  the 
companies  with  whom  communications  have  been  held,  in- 
cluding the  North  London  Company,  to  make  the  wheel-seat 
of  every  axit  slightly  larger  in  diameter  than  the  journal  and 
b<)dy.  In  this  way  the  strongest  part  of  the  axle  is  that  inside 
the  wheel,  and  failure  of  an  axle  in  the  wheel-seat  is  conse- 
•  luently  nowadays  extremely  rare.  This  modern  form  of  de- 
sign was  not  adopted  in  the  axle  which  led  up  to  the  disaster 


This  was  prior  to  George  Stei>ben80n's  famous  Uocket  by  ncjir- 
ly  thirty  years,  the  date  of  this  first  engine  being  1802.  IW- 
tween  this  and  the  advent  of  Stephenson's  invention,  Trcvi- 
thick  made  two  or  three  others,  all  practical,  one  of  which  was 
run  in  an  enclosed  space  near  Eustou  Square,  London,  a«  a 
public  exhibition.  This  was  in  1808  ;  but  it  is  recorded  to 
have  created  so  little  interest  that  tlie  sliillings  taken  at  the 
turnstiles  did  not  pay  the  daily  expenses.  This  latter  was  run 
on  lines  ;  the  earlier  ones  were  not 

Trevithick  and  Watt  were  engaged  at  about  the  same  |ieriod 
in  invsnting  and  improving  on  the  stationary  type  of  steam 
engine  ;  but  doubtless  Watt  was  the  most  ingenious,  if  not  tie 
more  clever  of  the  two.  Where,  however,  Trevithick  excelled 
and  distanced  his  rival  was  in  proving  the  efficacj-  and  real 
value  of  steam  at  high  pressures.  It  was  this  that  made  the 
locomotive  a  possibility,  and  in  the  engine  as  Trevithick  made 
it  many  of  Watt's  ideas  were  swept  away.  We  alt  know  tlie 
high  value  of  these  latter  even  at  the  present  day,  and  it  says 
much  for  Trevithick 's  boldness  when  he  put  forward  an  idea 
for  an  engine  that  gave  good  practical  results  without  them. 

At  the  time  named  the  utility  of  the  condenser,  the  neces.sity 
of  the  parallel  motion,  the  aid  aflforded  by  the  vacuum,  etc., 
were  so  pronounced  that  to  suggest  the  erection  of  an  engine 
without  them,  yet  capable  of  doing  greater  service,  must  have 
seemed  foolish. 

It  was  the  use  of  steam  at  high  pressures— that  is  consider- 
ably exceeding  atmospheric  pressure— that  made  this  possible, 
and  it  is  to  be  rather  wondered  at  that  Watt,  with  his  splendid 
ideas  as  a  mechanical  engineer,  did  not  see  it.     Instead  of  this. 
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he  is  saitl  to  Imvc  lieen  11  somewhat  bittor  opiwnont  to  the 
systi-m  and  its  proinotcr  iis  long  as  he  lived. 

The  ilhistration  given  is  of  tlie  lrt(»3  eiij;ine,  which  was 
known  iis  the  "  ("aniborne  couini'jDroad  locomotive."  No 
orii^inal  drawing  or  complete  representation  has  lieen  handed 
down  to  us,  this  illustration  heing  made  up  from  details  and 
particulars  from  different  sources,  and  is  pronounced,  by  the 
compilers  of  Trevithick's  biography,  to  be  correct. 

The  boiler-shell  of  this  engine  a  was  a  ciist-iron  cylinder, 
with  wrought  iron  ends.  The  furnace  con.si.'>ted  of  a  tubular 
space  running  from  one  end  to  the  other,  as  shown,  much  re- 
seml)ling  the  furnace  of  what  is  now  known  a.s  a  Cornish  boil- 
er. At  the  end  of  the  furnace  bars  furthest  from  the  tire  door, 
a  bridge,  marked  u  in  the  drawing,  was  placed,  and  just  be- 
yond this,  where  marked  9.  the  flue  tr.ok  an  abrupt  turn,  com- 
ing back  to  a  position  beside  the  fire-door  and  terminating  in 
the  funnel  r.  The  furnace  is  marked  p  just  by  the  fire-door 
entrance.  This  was  an  ingenious  methmi  of  utilizing  a  short 
boiler  to  advantage,  and  the  gmdual  reduction  in  the  area  of 
the  flue-way  insured  better  flame  contact.  The  multitubular 
boiler  had  not  been  adopted  at  this  lime. 

The  steam  cylinder  b  was  immersed  in  the  boiler,  reaching 
down  very  nearly  to  the  furnace  tube.  This  amounted  to  giv- 
ing the  cylinder  a  steam  jacket,  at  the  same  time  rendering  the 
engine  very  compact,  as  will  be  seen.  Only  one  cylinder, 
with  its  necessary  piston,  was  used,  and  the  piston-rod  carrieii 
a  cross-arm  up  and  down,  this  arm  being  cimnected  wiih  the 
cranks  of  the  driving-wheels  on  each  side  by  lonnectiogrods 
as  shown.  Steam  was  ailmitted  to  both  sides  of  tlie  i>i8ton 
alternately  ;  hut  this  .single  piston  necessitated  the  cranks  on 
the  driving-wheels  Iwing  precisely  opposite  one  another  wlia'- 
ever  their  position  was,  and  this  gave  "  dead  points"  in  their 
worst  form.  In  liis  next  engine  he  overcame  this  difficulty  by 
using  a  fly  wheel  driven  by  a  horizontal  piston-rod. 


THB  FIRST  8TE.\M   LOCOMOTIVE. 

This  engine  wiis  worked  at  a  steam  pressure  of  GO  llts.  to  the 
square  inch,  and  without  a  load  was  capable  of  making  a  com- 
paratively fair  speed.  With  a  load  of  about  20  tons  it  travelled 
much  about  the  si>ee<l  our  agricultural  traction  engines  now 
do  over  indifferent  roads,  having  sharp  curves  and  steep  in- 
clines. There  was  a  di>ubt  at  first  whether  the  weight  of  the 
engine  would  cause  the  wheels  to  firmly  grip  the  road,  and  the 
original  patent  providetl  for  claws  or  similar  devices  to  insure 
this  if  necessary.  The  "claws,"  however,  were  not  called 
into  use,  though  nothing  would  have  been  lost  by  using  them, 
as  is  evidenced  by  thi-diagonal  stiips  on  the  broad  faces  of  our 
prettcnt  day  road  engine  wheels.  This  engine  illustrated  wa.s 
never  run  on  rails,  consequently  means  had  to  be  provided  to 
guide  it.  Tills  was  effected  l)y  pivoting  the  smaller  pair  of 
wheels,  and  a  handle  admitted  of  the  driver  operating  them. 

The  water-level  in  the  Iwilerwas  kept  up  by  a  pump  woiked 
by  the  sam?  cross  arm  that  worked  the  connecting  rods  to  the 
cranks.  The  pnmp  is  not  shown  in  the  illustration  ;  but  it 
was  situated  l)e.side  the  upper  part  of  the  steam  cylinder,  and 
its  rod  worked  in  a  line  and  parallel  with  the  piston-rod.  It 
drew  its  supply  of  water  from  the  vessel  ir  by  the  curved  pipe 
shown,  and  discharged  it  into  the  boiler  through  the  pipe  I.  An 
important  part,  however,  was  played  by  the  case  //,  which,  be 
I  ween  the  two  flanges  shown,  enveloped  the  exhaust  steam  pipe. 


The  feed  water  entered  this  case  before  pjissing  into  the  boiler, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  it  Ijccame  heated  by  the  pijie  with- 
in.    In  other  words,  it  was  a  very  creditable  feed-water  heater. 

There  has  always  l)een  something  of  a  controversy  as  to  who 
originated  the  idea  of  discharging  the  exhaust  steam  into  the 
funnel.  The  effect  of  this,  in  keeping  the  fire  in  its  necessary 
bright  and  active  state,  is  well  known  ;  but  the  credit  of  the 
invention  is  commonly  given  to  Stephenson,  who,  with  this 
and  a  multitubular  boiler,  made  his  Rocket  of  greater  eflicacy 
than  all  its  competitors.  The  details  of  Trevithick's  first  en- 
gine, however,  include  this  important  feature,  the  pipe  in  con- 
veying tlie  exhaust  steam  from  the  cylinder  to  chimney,  as 
shown  ;  a  four  way  cock  at  r,  "  worked  l)y  tapiicts,"  admit- 
ting of  steam  ingress  or  egies-s.  If  this  was  so,  then  the  ques- 
tion might  t)e  asked.  Why  were  the  bellows^'  provided  f  They 
were  worked  by  the  rising  and  falling  piston-rod,  and  dis- 
chargLHl  air  t>eneath  the  fire  bars  to  keep  the  fuel  in  an  active 
state  of  combustion.  Trevithick's  biographer  suggests  that 
the  exhaust  was  not  terminated  in  the  chimney  in  a  manner  to 
have  an  etticient  effect,  but  that  this  was  recognized  and  over- 
come in  his  later  engines.  Certainly  the  illustrations  of  his 
other  locomotives  do  not  include  any  bellows,  and  there  is  lit- 
tle reason  to  doubt  that  Trevithick  perfected  the  idea.  To  in- 
sure safety  in  working,  a  safety-velve,  of  the  weighted-lever 
kind,  was  fixed  at  #,  and  a  soft  metal  plug  (a  fusible  plug)  was 
put  in  the  crown  of  the  flue  at  t. 

Trevithick's  genius  was  undoubtedly  of  a  very  high  order, 
for,  previous  to  the  locomotive,  he  was  one  of  the  b^t-known 
pioneers  of  the  stationary  steam  engine.  He  is  supposed  to 
iiavc  been  the  first  to  put  tubes  in  his  boilers,  cross  tultes, 
which  the  flame  and  heat  impingeil  against,  greatly  improving 
results,  lie  did  not,  however,  make  the  tubular  boiler  which 
liiis  the  flame  pa.ssing  through  the  tubes.  He  is  also  credited 
by  his  biographer  with  inventing  the  compound  engine,  in 
which  he,  of  course,  cause<l  the  steam  from  his  primary  cylin- 
der to  pass  to  a  second,  and  thus  do  further  work  before  lieing 
exhausted.  The  compound  engine  and  the  locomotive  could 
never  have  been  perfected  as  they  are  now,  eren  if  they  could 
have  existed  at  all,  without  high  pressure  steam.  This  was, 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  invention,  in  point  of  subsequent  im- 
portance and  utility,  ever  made.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that 
even  now  is  becoming  of  more  and  greater  importance,  and 
which  it  would  lie  hopeless  our  attempting  to  do  without.  It 
is  strange,  however,  thai,  except  to  a  comparative  few,  Trevi- 
thick's name  is  quite  unknown  to  fame  in  connection  with  the 
steam-engine.  Watt's  and  Stephenson's  names  have  lived,  and 
very  rightly,  too  ;  but  the  other  man  may  be  just  as  rightly 
rauketl  as  equal  with  them — English  Mechanic. 


EIGHT  WHEELED     PASSENGER    LOCOMOTIVE 
FOR  THE  ROYAL  SWEDISH  STATE  RAILROAD. 

TiiK  eight-wheeled  passenger  locomotive  for  the  Hoyal  Swed- 
ish State  Railroad,  of  which  we  give  very  complete  engrav- 
ings, might  be  run  uix>n  almost  any  railroad  of  the  United 
States  and  attract  hardly  a  passing  notice  from  the  average 
ol>server,  though  there  are  some  distinctive  features  to  the  ma- 
chine in  which  it  differs  from  the  American  locomotive.  The 
most  cliaracteristic  feature  is  to  be  found  in  tlie  location  of  the 
reverse  lever  and  the  throttle-valve,  which  are  so  plaa-d  that 
tiie  position  of  the  engineer  is  upon  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
engine.  The  reach  rod  is  operated  by  a  reversing  screw  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  adopted  by  most  European  engiueeis, 
which,  while  it  tias  an  advantage  over  the  reversing  lever  an(l 
uotclied  quadrant  in  the  matter  of  fine  adjustments  of  cut-offs, 
has  the  disadvantage  of  slowness  of  motion.  At  the  base  of 
the  stack,  too,  there  is  a  collar  something  like  an  Klizabetlian 
ruff  without  the  tucks  that  serves  as  a  cinder  catcher  in  con- 
junction with  the  conical  flares  that  surround  the  top  of  tlie 
exhaust  nozzle  The  system  of  equalizing  the  weight  upon 
the  truck  wheels  is  somewhat  mure  elaborate  than  that  to 
which  we  are  accustomed,  and  could  not  be  easily  applied 
with  a  pivoted  or  Ixigie  truck.  It  will  lie  noticed,  too,  ttiat  in 
the  equalization  of  the  driving-wheels  more  weight  is  put 
upon  the  back  than  upon  the  forward  drivers. 

The  frame  is  of  the  plate  type,  cut  out  in  the  usual  European 
manner  for  the  axle  lioxes.  The  valve  motion  is  of  the  Ste- 
phenson type,  with  straight  links  ;  and  here,  instead  of  having 
llie  link  block  pivoted  on  the  lower  end  of  the  rocker  arm, 
like  the  prevailing  practice  in  this  country,  the  rocker  is  set 
well  forward  about  ou  a  line  with  the  front  ends  of  the  guides, 
and  having  its  upper  arm  coming  close  to  the  glands  of  tlie 
steam-chest  stuffing-box.  Tliere  are  two  rods  running  from 
the  link  block  to  the  rocker,  so  that  each  part  is  held  on  both 
sides,  and  thus  all  side  strains  are  avoided.  The  fire  box  is  of 
copper,  and  the  grates  are  of  a  type  ttiat  would  lie  novel  for 
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this  country.  The  flat  portion  near  the  back  sheet  and  the 
inclined  portion  beneath  the  brick  arch  are  formed  of  flat  bars 
interlocked  as  shown  on  the  plan,  while  the  dumping  grate  at 
the  front  end,  and  upon  which  the  fire  can  readily  be  pushed, 
serves  to  empty  the  lire-box. 

;;^The  connection  between  the  engine  and  tender  is  similar  to 
that  in  use  upon  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  radial  stays 
of  the  crown-sheet  are  flexil)le  in  the  two  front  rows,  and  there 
is'a  cross  stay  for  the  shell  just  above  the  crown  sheet.  The 
deflector  above  the  fire-door  serves  to  throw  the  air  admitted 
nbove  the  fire  downward,  and  this,  in  conjunction  with  the 


ORDNANCE  NOTES. 


Dangerous  Torpedo  Practice. — According  to  the  London 
.Times,  as  two  torpedo-boats  were  practising  at  a  target  in 
Portsmouth  Harbor,  a  short  time  ago,  one  got  across  the  other's 
line  of  fire  as  it  w^as  in  the  act  of  letting  off  a  torpedo.  The 
craft  was  struck  with  full  force  amidships,  and  the  torpedo  made 
a  large  hole  in  the  plating.  The  vessel  was  run  ashore,  but  a 
further  mishap  awaited  her,  as  she  struck  on  a  sunken  pile  and 
another  hole  was  knocked  in  her.    She  rapidly  filled,  and  sank 


JEXPRBSS  PAS8BN6BR,  LOCOMOTIVE  FOR  THE^JOYAL  SWEDISH  I  RAILROAD. 


brick  arch,  effects  a  very  perfect  combustion.    The  follbwtng 

is  a  list  of  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  locomotive  : 

GaiiKP  of  road 4  ft.    ».6  In. 

Total  wtight  of  locomotiTe  in  working  order  87.615  lbs. 

"  '"     on  drivinfiwheels 55,462Ib». 

"      wbe«l  ba«e  ofeneine  19ft.4.29in. 

Digtanre  between  centres  of  front  and  back  driving- 
wheels 6ft.    8..Hlin. 

Distance  from  ceatra  of  main  driviag-wheela  to  cantre 

of  cylinder* 9  ft.    2.03  in. 

TransverM  distance  from  the  centre  of  one  cylinder  to 

theccntr*  of  the  other 6  ft.    2.0S  in. 

Diamett'r  of  cylinder 18.54  in. 

Siroke        "piston 1ft.  lO.OOIn. 

Diameter    "  piston  rod 2.08  in.| 

Width  of  steam  port l.SBin. 

••      "  exhaust  port 2.6  in. 

Length  of  port* 13.78  in. 

Outside  lap  of  slide  yal»e 79  in. 

Diameter  of  driving-wheels 6ft.    2.US  in. 

"         "  imck-wheels 3  ft.    6.91  in. 

"        "  main  driving-axle  jonrtial 7.4Sin. 

Length      "    "  "  "      7.87  in. 

Diameter  "  truck-axle  journal 5!»7in. 

l-fiigth      "  "  "        ■ 7.87in. 

Diameter  "  main  crank-pin  journal 4.74  in. 

t-ength      "    "  •'  "      8.94  in. 

Diameter,"  side-rod  crank-pin  journal •'i..S4  in. 

Len'jth      "        "  •'  "     .1.15  in. 

"         •' driving  springs  centre  to  centre  of  hangers.  3  ft.    1  in. 

Boiler     Straight  top. 

Inside  diameter  of  smallest  boiler  ring ;  4  ft.    4  12  in. 

Thickness  of  plates  in  barrel  of  boiler .51  in. 

Kind  of  horizontal  seams.  .Sextuple  riveted. "with  inside  and  outside  wells. 

"    "   circumferential  seams  Double  riveted,  with  outside  welts. 

No.oftubes  Ifc7 

Diameter  of  tubes,  outside  1.97  in. 

Length      "        "      over  tube  plates •. IS  ft.    1.41  in. 

Length  of  fire-box  6  ft.  8  95  In. 

Depth   "        "        (front) >i 4  ft.  10  46  in. 

(back)     8ft.  10.66in. 

Material  inside  of  lire-box  Copper. 

Thickness  of  side  plates  of  fire-box .51  in. 

"back    "       "       "       .51  in. 

■■■-■*?,,      "crown"       "       "        .61  in. 

»  "tube .TOhi. 

"  "  front  tutw  plate   .79  in. 

How  crown  sheet  is  stayed Radial  stays. 

Diameter  of  dome *  ft.    7  5  in . 

Height      "      "      2ft.     7.89in. 

Ma.ximum  working  pressure... 1.50  lbs    p*r  sq  in. 

Qratearea 21.31  sq.  ft. 

Total  heating  snrface..., l.S09.a3  sq.  ft. 

Kind  of  blast  nozzle Single. 

Smallest  inside  dtameter of  slack    .    .  128in. 

Heiirht  from  top  of  rails  to  top  of  stack 13ft.    1.48  in. 

Width  of  grate  bars .51  in. 

"        •'    airspaces .4.1  in. 

Height  from  top  of  rails  to  centre  of  boiler 7  ft.    3.41  in 

Capacity  of  coal  space 8,160  lbs. 

•'       "  water  tank S.TOOgalls. 


In  shallow  waiter.    The  boat  was  ra!^  uid  lifted  on  to  one  of 

the  jetties,  where  she  will  be  repaired. 

The  EfiSciency  of  Modern  Guns. --At  the  annual  meeting 
of  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  the  celebrated  gun 
and  ship-builders.  Ix>rd  Armstrong  in  his  annual  address,  in 
commenting  on  the  results  of  the  use  of  their  puns  in  the  Chi- 
nese-.Japanese  War,  ssid  : 

"  So  far  as  we  have  beard,  no  single  gun  was  rendered  un- 
serviceable except  by  the  enemy's  fire  :  and  in  one  instance 
■where  a  gun  received  a  direct  hit  and  was  dismounted  the 
breech  mechanism  was  still  found  to  be  in  perfect  working 
order.  We  have  received  very  flattering  recognition  of  ser- 
vices rendered,  together  with  important  orders  for  further  sup- 
plies unvaried  in  pattern.  Thus  the  prediction  so  commonly 
expres8c<l — that,  however  efficacious  the  refined  and  elaborate 
mechanisms  of  modern  artillery  might  prove  in  experimental 
practice,  they  would  be  found  disappointing  under  the  excit- 
ing and  rough  usage  of  actual  war — has  by  this  experience 
been  completely  falsified,  and  the  possibility  of  a  return  to 
simpler  and  less  scientific  constructions  has  been  put  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  The  first  elements  !n  the  success  of  the 
.Japanese  were  undoubtedly  their  superior  scientific  training, 
organization,  and  discipline,  without  which  the  finest  weapons 
cannot  count  for  much.  But  after  due  account  has  been  taken 
of  these  qualities,  the  victory  of  .Tapan  on  tbp  sea  muiit  be  at- 
tributed chiefly  to  the  wise  foresight  of  her  naval  authorities 
in  arming  their  ships  with  quick-firing  guns.  One  gun  of  this 
type  represents  a  battery  of  several  guns  of  the  old  type,  and 
as  now  constructed  by  us  their  range  and  penetrative  power 
are  unsurpaiwed.  The  .Japanese,  in  regard  to  armament  and 
naval  material,  kept  themselves  not  only  abreast,  but,  if  any- 
thing, ahead  of  their  times,  and  recognized  the  value  of  the 
motlein  weapons  as  utilizing  to  the  utmost  the  higher  velocities 
and  lower  trajectories  rendered  possible  by  the  use  of  cordite. 
This  increased  power  of  guns  enabled  them  to  operate  at  a  dis- 
tance too  great  to  peiinit  of  effective  reply.  The  carriages  of 
these  guns  also  deserve  some  special  mention.  They  are  high- 
ly finished  scientific  instruments,  utterly  different  from  the 
rough  wooden  carriages  in  vogue  not  so  very  long  ago,  which 
require  12  or  15  men  to  mana>uvre  them.  Guns  of  10  to  13  tons 
weight  that  no  one  in  the  old  days  would  have  thought  of 
placing  on  Imard  ship  at  all  can  now  lie  trained  and  elevated 
easily  with  a  single  hand,  and,  in  spite  of  what  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  delicacy  of  the  contrivances  by  which  such  re- 
sults are  obtained,  no  single  carriage  was  disuiblcd  in  the  late 
war  except  by  a  direct  hit. "  ,.  .      .    , 
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111-    is    sui'l    li>   li.iVi-    licr'ti  :i  somowliHl    liitliT  n|i|iiinctll    tiillic 
s\--i,.||i  ami  !(••  iTiHiKitcr  ;is  loiiir  us  lie  lived. 

'I'lii-  illnstniliifii  uiv<ii  i<  i>f  fhc  Isir.'  <ii;;iiii',  wliicli  was 
kiii)Wii  as  llif  '  (atiilxiriu-  coiiiiii  III  ruail  li>i  oiinitivi."  No 
">iii;iiial  iliiiwiiiL'  or  ('Oiii|ilctc  rr|iri'SciilMlioii  has  licrii  liaiuii-il 
.Imvii  1(1  US.  ilii'*  illiisliatioii  ticiiiL'  iiiade  up  from  details  mnl 
I>al!ii  ulars  tnuii  dilliTi'in  soiincs.  and  is  |ii<>in>iiiui'd.  li\  llii' 
« i.in|iili  rs  ot  Tri'v  illiick's  liioi;raii!i_v.  I  i  l»c  coiriit. 

'I'lic  li'iilirslu'll  of  tliis  I'liiiiiic  'I  Was  a  rasliroii  rxIiiuliT, 
witli  wToii-lii  ir,)ii  mils.  Tlic  fuinaci-  coiisisied  of  a  tuliular 
-[lai-f  riiiiiiiiiL'  Irolii  oiii-  iiil  l()  the  otinr.  assliowii,  iuikIi  re- 
seiiililiii.;  the  fiiriiaee  of  \\  li.it  is  now  known  as  a  ('nriiisli  lioil- 
I  r.  .\l  tlieeiid  of  Ihe  liiliiaee  hafs  furthest  Ir.Mii  llie  lire  door. 
I  liriil'j:< .  iiiarki  d  '/  in  the  drawiiiir.  was  pl.K  e  i,  and  just  lie 
yoiid  this,  where  marked  ■/  tlie  Hue  t  ok  analnupt  turn,  eoni- 
iiii;  liark  to  a  position  hcside  the  tife-door  and  teriniiialiliir  in 
Ihe  fiintiel  /■.  Th"  fiimaee  is  marked /.  jiisl  liy  Ihe  lire  door 
I  ntrinee.  This  was  .in  iniieiiioiis  luelhod  of  iilili/;in-  a  sliort 
iMiiler  fo  iidvanta'.;e,  and  liie  irradual  rediittion  in  the  area  of 
tlie  Ihie  way  insured  iMtter  Maine  roniait  'I'he  mulliltiliular 
lioiler  liiid  not  lieeii  ad<i|ited  at  this  time. 

The  steam  exlinder''  was  iiiiiinrseil  in  tlie  li  liler.  reailiin;; 
down  very  nearly  lo  Ihi-  furnace  tulip.  'I'liis  ainniinled  to  .iriv 
inu  the  ey  Under  a  st<  am  jacket,  at  the  same  time  renderini;  the 
iiu'ine  very  e<iiii|iact,  as  will  lie  si'eii.  Only  one  cylinder, 
with  its  necessary  |iisioii,  was  used,  and  the  piston-rod  carried 
a  crossarni  uji  and  dnw  ii.  this  arm  lieiiiL'  cniinected  wiih  the 
•  ranks  ot  the  iliiviiiirwlu'cls  on  each  side  liy  connecting'  rods 
.isshovyn.  Steam  was  admitted  to  hotli  sides  of  the  piston 
alternately:  Inil  this  sin^'le  pi.ston  necessitated  the  cranks  on 
the  ilriviii;;-w  heels  lieinir  prci  is(  ly  opposite  one  .innlher  wlia'- 
ever  their  imsitiDn  was.  and  this  ^.-ave  'dead  points"  in  (heir 
worsl  form.  In  his  next  en:;ine  he  overcaiiie  this  dilliculty  hy 
iisini:  .-1  liy  w  hei  1  driven  liy  ■\  Imri/ont.il  pisiiin  rod. 


■Illli    FIIJST   .sTKXM    I.'UD.MUTIVK 

'I'liis  i-nv'inc  was  worked  at,  a  steam  pressure  of  W  His.  to  tin- 
si|tiai'e  inch,  and  without  a  load  wascapahle  ol  niakilii;  ii  coni- 
paiatively  fair  speed.  \N  ilh  a  l<>;id  ol  .ilioiit  ",'0  tons  It  travelled 
iiiiich  :ili.>iit  Ihe  speed  our  aiiricultiiral  traction  engines  nnw 
do  over  indilTcrent  roads,  havini:  sharp  curvi-s  and  steep  in 
(■lines.  There  « as  a  d  iiilil  at  lirst  wliethc  r  the  weight  of  llie 
eiiL'Ine  Would  cause  the  wheels  to  lirmly  j^rip  the  road,  and  the 
oriiriiKil  patent  proxidid  for  daws  or  similar  devices  to  insure 
this  11  necessary.  The  'claws,"  however,  were  not.  called 
into  use.  lliou;;li  nithiii!,'  would  have  liceii  lost  liy  iisin;;  them, 
as  is  <'\  idcnceil  hy  I  lie  diagonal  snips  on  the  hroad  faces  of  mi r 
pre-eiil  day  ruideiiLnnc  wheels.  This  enirine  illiislralid  was 
never  run  on  rails.  eonsei|iienily  means  had  lo  lie  provided   to 

:;uide  it.      This    was    ell'eeted    liy  piviitiliL'    the   smaller    pair  o( 
wheels,  and  a  handle  ailmitled  ot  Uie  driver  oper.itini;  lliein 

The  w.iler  level  in  the  UiiliTwas  kept  up  liy  a  puinpwdiked 
liy  llio  sain  ■  cross  arm  lli.it  worked  the  connectini.'  rods  to  the 
cranks.  The  piiiiip  is  not  shiuvn  in  the  illiistralion  ;  lint  it 
wassitualed  U'side  lh<'  Upper  part  of  tin  sliaiii  cylinder,  iilid 
its  rod  worked  in  a  line  .mil  (larallel  with  the  piston  rod.  it 
drew  its  supply  of  water  troiii  lln-  vessel  ir  l>y  ihe  curved  pipe- 
shown,  and  dischar.ired  it  into  tin-  tHiiler  throui;h  Ihe  pipe  /.  An 
important  part,  llowevc  r.  was  plaved  hy  the  <  a^c  n,  which,  lie 
iwi-eiithetwo  llaliircs  show  n, enveloped  tliee.vhaust  sleaiil  pipe. 


The  feed  water  entered  lliis  c.ise  lielorc  passing;  into  the  Iioihr, 
iiid  tile  ciiiisei|ilciice  w.is  that  it  iMcaine  lie:iti'd  liy  the  pipe  wilh 
ill.     In  other  words,  it  was  a  very  crcditalile  teed  water  healer 

'I'liire  has  always  lieeii  something  of  a  coiitroversvas  to  who 
originated  the  idea  of  dischar.niiiL'  the  e.\liaiist  steam  into  the 
funnel.  The  ell'ecl  of  this,  in  kcepine  the  lire  in  its  necessary 
liri;;lit  and  active  state,  is  well  known  ;  but  Ihe  cicdit  of  the 
invention  is  conunoiily  ;;iven  to  ."sti-plienson,  who,  with  this 
and  a  miillitiilnilar  lioiler,  niailc  his  I!:',-/,,/  ol  i;reater  ellicacy 
than  all  its  ciiin|M'Iilors.  The  details  ot  Trevilhick's  lirst  en- 
.L'iue,  hmvever,  include  this  iniinirlaiit  feature,  the  pijie  m  coii- 
vevinir  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  eyliiider  to  chininey.  as 
shown  ;  a  four  way  cock  at  '•,  "  wiirkcd  l>y  tap|Kts,"  admit- 
tiilir  of  steam  iii!;ress  or  cgiess.  If  this  w;is  .so.  t.iieii  the  ipies- 
lion  nii.ght  lie  askcjl,  \\  hy  were  Ihe  liellows  /  provided  *  'I'hey 
Were  wiirkcd  liy  the  rising  iind  failing  piston  rod,  anil  dis- 
cliarired  air  heiii  atli  the  lire  liars  lo  keep  the  fuel  ill  an  .utive 
sl.ite  of  coniliusli.iii.  Trevilhicks  liio>;raplier  suggests  that 
the  e.xhaiiist  was  not  ii  rminated  in  Ihe  chiiniiey  in  a  manner  to 
have,  an  etlicieiil  elTecl.  luil  that  this  w.is  recognized  and  over- 
come in  his  later  engines,  ("ertainly  the  illustrations  of  his 
other  locomotives  do  not  include  any  liellows,  and  there  is  lit- 
tle rcHsoii  to  doiilit  that  rrevilhick  |ierfeetetl  the  idea.  To  in- 
sure satety  in  working,  a  safety  velve.  <if  the  weighled-lever 
kind.  Was  lixed  at  v.  and  a  soft  metal  plug  (a  fusible  plug)  was 
jiut  in  the  crown  of  the  line  ;it  t. 

Trevilhick's  genius  was  iindoiilitedly  of  ii  very  high  order, 
for,  previous  to  the  loiomotive.  he  was  one  of  the  ln'st-known 
pioneers  of  liie  stationary  steam  eiiirine.  lie  is  supposed  to 
icive  liei-ii  llie  lirst  to  put  tiilies  in  his  Imilers,  <ross  lulies, 
which  the  ll.iiiic  :ind  heal  impinged  against,  greatly  iinprovini; 
results,  lie  did  not,  howexer.  m.-iku  the  tiiliiilar  lioiler  which 
has  the  llame  p.issing  throuiih  the  tiilies.  lie  is  also  credited 
liv  his  liiographer  with  inventing  the  coiiipuiind  engine,  in 
which  he,  of  course,  caused  the  steam  trom  his  piimarv  cylin- 
der to  pass  to  a  second,  and  thus  ilo  fiirlher  work  before  liciiii; 
exhausted.  The  comp.Hilid  engine  and  the  locomotive  could 
never  have  Ik-iii  peifecled  as  they  .ire  now,  even  if  they  could 
have  existed  at  all.  without  high  pressure  steam.  This  was 
undoubtedly  tin-  greatest  inveution.  in  point  of  subsei|Ueiit  im- 
portance and  utility,  ever  made.  It  is  one  of  the  tilings  that 
even  now  is  bccoiiiini;  ot  mure  and  gieater  importance,  and 
which  it  would  lie  hopeless  our  attempting  to  do  without.  It 
is  slrange,  however,  that,  except  to  a  comparative  few,  'I'revi- 
thiek's  name  is  i|iiite  unknown  to  fame  in  connection  with  the 
sleam-eligiiic.  Watt's  and  Slepheiison's  names  have  lived,  and 
Very  riglitly,  too  ;  but  the  other  iiuui  may  be  just  as  rightly 
ranked  as  e.|Ual  with  llieiii  — Hnijlmti  .\/ic/i'inir. 

•♦■ 

EIGHT  WHEELED  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE 
FOR  THE  ROYAL  SWEDISH  STATE  RAILROAD 

TiiKeight-wheeled  pa.s.si'iiger locomotive  fortlie  lioyal  Swed- 
ish .state  Itailroad,  of  which  we  give  very  complete  eiigrav 
iiigs,  might  be  run  U|ioii  almost  any  railroad  of  the  I'liiled 
Slates  and  attract  hardly  a  passing  notice  from  the  averagi- 
observer,  though  there  are  .some  distinctive  features  to  the  ma- 
chine in  whii-h  it  dilTers  from  the  .\niericaii  locomotive.  The 
most  characteristic  fiatiiie  is  Ut  lie  found  in  the  kM-.-ition  of  the 
reverse  lexer  and  the  throtlle-valve,  which  are  so  plac<  d  thai 
the  piisitiun  of  the  engineer  is  upon  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
engine.  The  ri-ai-h  ruil  is  operated  by  a  reveising  screxv  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  adopted  by  most  Kurnpeaii  iiigiiucis, 
xvhicli,  while  it  has  an  advantage  over  the  reversin.g  lex-er  and 
notched  ipiadrant  in  the  iiiatterof  line  adjiistiiients  of  ciit-otfs. 
has  Ihe  disadvantage  ol  slowness  ol  motion.  .\l  the  base  of 
the  stack,  too,  there  is  a  collar  something  like  an  Kli/alH-llian 
riilT  XX  ithotit  ihi-  lucks  that  serves  as  a  ciniler  calcher  in  <'on 
junction  xxith  ihe  conical  llarcs  that  surround  Ihe  top  of  ibe 
exhaust  ii;i/./le  .l^'he  sxstem  of  ei|Uali/iiig  Ihe  weight  upon 
the  truck  wheels  is  somewhat  more  elaborate  than  thai  lo 
which  xve  are  .-iceiist  uned,  and  could  not  In-  easily  applit  d 
with  a  pivoted  or  bogie  truck.  It  xvill  be  noticed,  too,  thiit  in 
the  eijii.-iliz.-itioii  of  the  drixing  wheels  more  weight  is  put 
upon  the  b.i(-k  than  upon  the  forxvard  drivers. 

The  frame  isol  the  plate  ty|«',  iiit  out  in  the  usual  Kiiro|ieaii 
manner  for  the  axle  lioxes.  The  valve  motion  is  of  tlie  Sli 
pheiison  type,  xvilh  straight  links  ;  and  here,  iiisti  ,-id  of  having 
the  link  block  pivoted  on  the  lower  end  of  the  rocker  arm, 
like  the  previiiling  practice  in  this  i-oiintry,  the  roi-ker  is  set 
xvell  forxxard  about  on  a  line  xvitli  iIk-  front  ends  of  lliegiiidis, 
and  having  its  upper  aim  <'oiiijng  close  to  the  gl.-iiids  ol  the 
sti-am-chest  stuniiig  Ihi.x.  Ihere  are  two  iixls  running  from 
the  link  bliick  to  the  rocket,  so  that  each  part  is  held  on  both 
sides,  and  thus  all  .side  strains  ari  .ivoiiled.  The  lire  box  is  of 
copper,  ami  the  grates  iire  of  u  tyjie  that  would  lie  novel  for 
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tliis  country.  Tlic  lliit  portion  nesir  the  l)!U-k  sheet  and  the 
inilined  portion  Ix'neatli  tlic  l>ri<'k  arch  an-  fornied  of  llat  hars 
intcriociied  as  sliown  on  the  plan,  whih'  tin-  dumping  irrale  at 
I  ho  from,  end,  and  upon  wldch  tlie  lire  can  rc.idiiy  he  pushed, 
serves  to  empty  tlie  tire-l)<).\. 

^iTlie  connection  between  ilie  engine  and  tender  is  similar  to 
that  in  u.se  u|k>u  tiie  Pennsylvania  Ituilroad.  The  r:idial  stays 
of  the  crown-sheet  are  llexilili'  in  tlie  two  front  rows,  and  llien- 
is'a  cross  .stay  for  the  shell  just  ahove  tlie  iTrtwn  sheet  The 
dctlector  ahove  tlie  lire-door  serves  to  tlirow  the  air  adndttud 
;il(OVi-   the   tire   downward,  and    this,  in   <onjunitiou   witli  llie 
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Dangerous  Torpedo  Practice.— AccordiiiL'  to  tlu'  I.oixlon 
.Tiiinx,  as  two  torjwdo  liouts  were  praclisintr  at  :i  tiir^'et  in 
I'ortsniouth  llarlior,  ai^^liort  time  aiio,  one  jrotncross  thi- <rther"s 
line  of  tire  as  it  was  in  the  act  of  lettinj;  oil  a  torpetlo.  The 
craft  was  struck  with  full  force unddships.  and  the  lorpr  ilo  niadi- 
a  iar^c  hole  in  the  platin;.:.  The  vessel  was  ruti  a>liore,  hut  a 
furtlier  mishap  awaited  lier,  as  she  struck  oiiasuukeii  pile  antl 
anotlier  hole  w.is  knockccl  in  lier.     .^he  rajiidly  idleil,  and  sank 
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lirick  arch,  effects  a  very  perfect  ondiustion.     The  followinir 
is  a  list  of  the  principal  dimensions  of  ilie  locomotive  : 

f;:nijo  of  r<i;nl 4  ft.    Mill. 

Tiital  weistii  of  Imoinolivo  In  working  onlir S7.<11.'>  Ibi*. 

'■  •'      1)11  ilrivini;  wlicels .'i5.4<W  ll)«. 

wtioolhrne  of  iMiuine  Jfllt  .1  ■?•  in. 

Disi-irid.  Iietvvwn  conircs  of  front   nml  iMuk  (Irivinr 

« h..,.]. fi  ft.     s.:;!  vn 

Ri-t.-iiKf  from  cent  re  <if  main  clriviBK-wliiel*  to  rentn^ 

of  rvI;iiil>T» !tft.     i'.'Ll  ill. 

TtannriT'e  "listiiiro  from  Ilie  centre  of  our  "jlinder  to 

llip  I  iiitr»of  tlicotlier . '.ft.     -J  ()■.•  in 

r)i.im»ti  r  of  cvlinchT Iti.M  in 

Sirolio        "  iiinton  .  .    ,1  ft.  lii.i'.'i  in. 

l>iani*'ter    '^  pintoii  rod ., "i-'H  in  J 

Wrdili  of -tram  port   ..    I.jiiin. 

••  txlianut  port , .   .  -.Ml  111. 

I.cnL'ih  of  porm i;i,7S  in 

liillsiil..  l,i|.  of  Klide  valve 7!1  ill. 

Diimeter  of  drivinu' wheels....; ; <l  ft      ■•'uSiu. 

■  iriiekAvlii.<.|s  .       ... :ifi.    i.Mlin. 

'•  main  diivinsr-n'cle  joiirnal  .    .. .. .     7  m  in. 

Lenirth       '■     "  •  ' 7  s7  in. 

Diameter  "  triiek«.\le  journal "• 'i;  in. 

I.ell(tfll       '•  ••  ••  -..       ......      ,. 7^7111. 

Piainetei- •'  main  rmnk-iiln   jonriial   4.71  in. 

I.enL'th      "     "  -  ••  ........  .S/n  in 

Iti.imeter,'  ^ide-^od  etank-iiin  jonrtriil. .      :!.."-l  in 

1.1  njth      '•        •'  ■■  ■l.l-'i  ill. 

'•  driving' »|>rini:s  t-CTiire  to  Centre  of  !i.ingerr^.  .Ifi.    tin. 

l!oil(>r       Stnii:rlit  top 

In-lde  dianietPi  of  snialli  ?t  iMiiler  rinir ...Jlfi.     t  I'i  in 

'riil-kne^?  of  }t!ate«  in  barrel  >>f  iioiler ..51  in. 

Kind  of  liori.roni«I  -eani"    Sextuple  rivered.  «iili  insicje  and  outride  «eljs. 

■'    "  rircMmfereutial  reams 

No.  of  iii1k.« 

Itianieler  of  tube*,  oiitcide ^.. 

LeiiL'th        "        ■"      over  tillM- plate   

Leiiirtli  of  lire  box        

Oipih   ■•        ■■        'froiitl 

Ii.ifki     

Mall  rial  iii-:de  of  lire  box  

Tliiekiie>«  of -ide  pljteii  of  lire  l«o\  .   .    .   . 
•■  hark     ■•        *•        "         

■  erow  n  •■         ■*        *'         .... 
•  lube 

■  front  tiilii'  idale        .         

tl'ivverown  stu-el  i-  *!ayeil ..    .    . 

Di  iiniti-r  of  dome 

Ilei-lit       •■       •■  , 

Maviniiiin  «<irkini.'pre!'«iir>' 

(Jrale  area  ......  ...... 
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The  Efficiency  of  Modern  Guns.  .\t  the  annual  iiKitini: 
of  Sir  W.  (\.  .\rmslroiii:.  Mitchell  A;  Co..  the  lehhratetl  ■run 
and  shiji  huilders.  Lord  .Vrnistron.!;  in  his  annua)  addri'ss.  in 
coninientiiiL'  on  the  results  of  IIk-  use  of  their  jiuns  in  the  <'hi 
liesp  .Taiwanese  War.  said  : 

"  So  far  as  we  liavi'  heard,  no  sin.irle  jrun  was  rendcreii  un- 
s<!rvicialile  ■vcepi  hy  the  <')ieniy's  tire:  and  in  one  instance 
where  a  ,!run  received  .i  direct  hit  and  was  disniounlcd  the 
liriich  lilt  (hanisni  was  still  found  In  In-  in  tierfi-ct  workin'r 
iinh-r.  We  have  rcfiivcd  very  llaturini!  reco^iiitimi  of  sir 
vict's  renilered.  together  with  iiiiporlaiit  order*  for  further Mip 
plies  unvaried  in  pattern.  Thu-  the  |iridiition  so  ciuiiinoniy 
ex|iressed — that,  however  (llicacious  thi  refined  and  elaboratt 
iiiecli.inisms  of  iiumIctii  :irtiHery  niiL'lit  prove  in  experinnnial 
practice.  Iliev  would  he  lotind  disappointinir  iindir  the  exeit- 
int  and  ioUL;h  iisaui'  <it  actual  xvar — has  I»y  this  e\|)erieiice 
lieeii  coiiipletely  falsilied.  and  the  jmssiliility  of  a  return  to 
simiiler  iitid  less  scientilic  cfinslriietions  has  heeii  put  cniirclv 
out  of  the  i|iiestioii.  The  first  elpiuciits  in  the  success  of  the 
.lapanese  wrTe  undiiulitedly  their  siiiierior  seieiittlic  traininl^ 
<ir;:ani/atioii.  and  liiscip'iip',  withdiit  which  tlieliiiest  we^ipons 
caiiiiot  count  for  mueh.  Hut  afferdue  jiccoiiiil  lias  heeii  taken 
of  Iho.se  i|>ialilies,  the  virtoiy  of  .lajian  on  the  s<  11  must  he  :ii- 
triliuled  chietly  to  the  wise  foresiidit  0}  lirr  ii.iva!  aiithi.ritii  s 
in  ariniii;;  their  ships  with  mnckliriiijr  >runs.  One  u'liii  of  this 
type  represents  a  leitlery  of  several  suns  of  tlie  old  tyjw.  and 
as  now  constructed  hy  us  their  rani;!'  :uid  penetrative  jx)Wer 
are  uiisurp:issed.  The  .lapanese.  in  re.iiard  to  armament  and 
ii.ival  material,  kepi  themselves  not  only  ahrejist,  hut.  if  any 
IhiiiLT.  ahead  <d  their  limes,  and  rei-o^niyed  the  value  of  the 
iiioilein  w'eai'ous  as  iitili/iu;;  to  the  utmost  the  lii-jlier  velocities 
and  lower  trajei-tories  rendered  ))<>ssilile  l>y  the  use  of  corilite. 
Tliis  increased  |iower  of  i;uns  enahled  tlicni  to  operate  at  a  dis- 
taiiee  too  srreal  to  peiiiiit  of  effective  reiily.  Tlie  carriaL'es  of 
these  !5Uiis  also  deserve  snme  siietial  mention.  They  are  hiidi- 
ly  tiriish(#  seieiitilie  instruments,  iilterly  ditTeient  frnm  the 
roui:h  vvomhii  c.irriaiiis  in  voiriie  not  so  verx  lonir  airo.  w  hieli 
reipiire  1'.;  <ir  1-")  men  to  maim  iivre  them.  <iutisiil  10  to  f,' tons 
weiirlit  Ih  il  no  one  in  the  old  ilays  wituld  iKive  lhi«U;;ht  of 
plaeiiii;  on  Imanl  ship  at  all  lan  now  Im'  trained  and  elevateil 
easily  willi  11  siii';)e  hand,  and.  in  spite  of  what  niii.'lit  he  sup- 
posed t"  he  Ihe  delie;icy  nf  tile  <onlrivalices  hv  wliieh  such  re- 
sults are  ohtaiin-d.  Tio  siuLili"  <'.arriaL"e  w;is  disiihl-d  in  the  Jali- 
war  except  l»y  a  dire«-l  bit, " 
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UNITED  STATES  DREDGING  STEAM- 
ER "GENERAL  C.  B.  COMSTOCK.' . 


In  October,  1894,  a  contract  was  entered  into     ■' f 
by  the  Bucyrus  Steam  Shovel  &  Dredge  Com-     .^r 
[lany,  of  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  build  a  hy- 
draulic dredging  steamer  for  the  Harlwr  Improve-    ■; 
ment  Works  at  Galveston,  Tex.     The  works  now 
iKjing  carried  out  there,  under  the  supervision    •/■ 
of  Major  A.  H.  Miller,  of  the  United  States  En-     •■-■; 
gineer  Corps,  have  for  their  object  the  creation    • 
of  a  deep-water  port,  and  one  of  the  first  and       ■ 
principal  necessities  was  the  deepening  of  the    ■•' 
bar  which  obstructs  the  entrance  to  the  baj*  on     • 
which  the  city  of  Galveston  is  situated.     For  a 
long  time  this  bar  has  restricted   the  draft  of     ;.  ;; 
water  of  vessels  entering  the  harbor  to  10  ft.  or      .-^ 
12  ft    The  formation  is  a  very  fine,  hard  white       / 
sand,  and  a  considerable  improvement  has  been    .^' !' : 
effected  by  the  construction  of  jetties,  so  that  the    "■  • 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  between  the  jetties  helps    ■••  V 
to  create  and  maintain  a  deep  channel.     The 
action  of  the  tides,  however,  was  insufUcient  to        .' 
accomplisli  the  result,  and,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
work,  it  became  necessary  to  dredge  the  bar.    :'- 
The  dredging  of  ocean  bars  presents  a  set  of  con-     ,..' 
dttions  entirelj-  different  from  those  met  with  in     ::-.,,.. 
ordinary  dredjiing,  and  a  special  type  of  dredg-    > 
ing  vessel  has  been  developed  to  meet  these  con-     -  ': 
ditions.     Owing  to  the  exposed  situation  and  the    . 
consequent  necessity  of  working  in  considerable    .  v 
sea-way,  it  is  impracticable  to  use  anchorages  of      ' 
any   kind,   or  to  load   the  material   into  m;ows 
alongside.    The  type  of  dredge,  therefore,  be- 
comes a  self-propelling  hopper  steamer  equipped 
with  centrifugal  dredging  pumps,  which  pump 
up  the  sand  from    the  bar  while  the  vessel  is 
being  slowly  steamed  over  it ;  the  sand  being    ;' 
received  into  the  hoppers  in  the  hold  of  the  ves- 
sel and  discharged  at  sea  through  valves  in  the 
bottom. 

The  steamer  General  G.  B.  Comttock  is  one  of 
the  latest  and  most  complete  examples  of  a  vessel 
of  this  type,  and  her  trial   performance  shows     -  ~ 
that  she  is  capable  of  very  high  results.     The    ■■;; 
hull  is  of  wood,  177  ft.  long  over  all  ;  35  ft.  6  in. 
beam  ;  16  ft.  depth  of  hold  ;  and  the  two  hop- 
pers have  a  collective  capacity  of  500  cub.  yds. 
when  filled  to  level  of  main   deck.     They  can,     ?  '• 
however,  be  filled  considerably  hi;>hcr  than  this, 
as  they  are  surrounded  by  a  coaming  33  in.  high. 

The  propelling  engines  drive  the  vessel  at  a 
speed  of  10  miles  per  hour  when  light  and   8    '•"■ 
miles  per  hour  when  loaded.     Steam  is  furnished   ..  ' 
b}'  two  marine  boilers  10  ft.  in  diameter  by  11  ft.' 
6.  in  long,  each  boiler  having  two  Fox  corru-    • 
gated  furnaces.     Immediately  forward  of  the 
hoppers  is  the  pump-room.     Here  are  located 
two   independent  centrifugal  dredging    pumps     { ; 
each  driven  by  compound  direct-connected  en- 
gines of  125  II.  P.    Each  pump  has  15  in.  suction 
and  discharge,  and  is  specially  designed  to  with-   ■^■' . 
stand  the  abrasion  and  wear  "of  the  sand  for  the    J 
greatest  length  of  time,  and  to  give  freedom  of 
flow  llirougu  the  passages.     The  blades  are  of       .-. 
steel,  and  are  removable  through  a  manhole  in    %• 
the  casing.    There  is  a  thrust  bearing  on  the    •   ~ 
shaft  of  the  pump  of  the  multiple  collar  tj-pe,      ■ 
and   an  intercepting  chamber   provides  for  the    •"■■. 
exclusion  of  the  sand  from  pump  shaft  bearing.    •  - 
The  cranks  are  balanced,  and  the  engines  run      , 
smoothly  and  steadil}-  at  200  revolutions,  but  in   ;.;.  .• 
ordinary  work  the  speed  is  about  185  revolutions.     ' 

The  suction  pipes  enter  through  the  side  of  the    ■ -; 
boat  just  above  the  load  water-line.     There  is'a 
heavy  flanged  socket  casting  fitted  into  the  side 
of  the  vessel,  which  receives  the  swivel  elbow  of    • 
the  suction  pipe.    This  elbow  is  a  steel  casting,    '  , . 
and  has  sufficient  length  of  bearing  in  the  socket    -. 
to  hold  it  in  place  and  take  the  entire  stiain  of    .-  ■- 
the  suction  pipe  without  any  additional  support. 
Thestufting-box  for  the  elbow  is  inside  the  boat,     '; 
and  easy  of  access  from  the  pump-room.     The    - 
suction-pipe  is  50  ft.  long,  in  two  sections,  and     -. 
made  of  wrought-iron   welded  tubing.    There  .■ 
are  two  flexible  connections  in  the  pipe  to  jiermit    ^  '• 
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freedom  of  movement  in  a  seawa}'  under  all  conditions.  The 
drag  at  the  lower  end  of  the  suction  pipe  is  of  cast  iron,  and 
so  arranged  that  if  it  should  encounter  any  immovable  ob- 
struction it  will  raise  up  and  pass  over  it  automatically  with- 
out unduly  straining  the  suction  pipe.  The  suction  pipes  are 
suspended  on  each  side  from  two  steam  cranes  with  wire  rope 
hoisting  tackle,  by  means  of  which  they  are  readily  raised  or 
lowered  to  the  required  depth.  A  spring  indicator  on  the 
crane  shows  the  tension  of  the  ropes  and  the  degree  of  pressure 
of  the  drag  upon  the  bottom.  The 
drag  is  furnished  with  removable 
steel  cutting  blades. 

From  the  pumps  the  discharge  is 
carried  forward  over  the  hoppers  in 
two  large  troughs  which  have  open- 
ings or  slides  at  suitable  intervals, 
so  that  the  material  can  be  properly 
distributed  in  the  hoppers.  The  dis- 
charge of  the  pumps  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  water,  the  per- 
centage of  sand  varying  from  10  to 
40,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
water  overflows  from  the  hoppers 
through  suitable  openings,  passing 
over  the  deck,  while  the  sand  preci- 
pitates in  the  hoppers.  During  the 
trial  the  hoppers  were  filled  with 
water  only  in  41  minutes,  with  both 
pumps  running.  This  is  equal  to  a 
capacity  of  11,000  galls,  per  minute 
for  each  pump.  The  time  occupied 
in  opening  the  valves  and  discharg- 
ing the  load  is  7i  minutes. 

The  vessel  is  equipped  with  Provi- 
dence steam  windlass,  Chase  steam 
steering  gear,  Westinghouse  electric 
light  system,  Huntington  search 
lights,  and  a  full  equipment  of  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  up  a  com- 
plete sea-going  vessel.  The  crews 
and  officers'  quarters  are  ample  and 
commodious  and  constructed  over 
the  hoppers,  and  are  specially  de- 
signed for  a  warm  climate.  Pilot- 
house and  bridge  is  placed  forward. 
There  are  two  masts,  each  fitted 
with  derrick  booms  arranged  for 
handling  the  suction  pipes  and  all 
her  own  machinery.  Complete 
awnings  are  provided  over  both  for- 
ward and  after  decks. 

The  propelling  engines  are  by 
Neafle  &  Levy  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  hull  was  built  at  the 
yards  of  If  ugh  Ramsay,  Perth  Am- 
boy,  N.  J.  The  vessel  steamed  to 
her  destination,  arriving  there  Au- 
gust 31,  and  her  trial  tests  have  been 
satisfactorily  completed  and  the  ves- 
sel accepted  by  the  Government. 
The  vessel  was  built  from  the  de- 
signs .of  A.  W.  Robinson,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  who  also  designed  the 
pumps,  pumping  engines  and  dredg- 
ing equipment,  and  which  were  built  at  the  works  of  his  com- 
pany at  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.  , .   -,-.■•.•, 


upon  which  work  is  to  Ix;  done,  thus  avoiiiing  the  exix-nse  of 
unnecessary  handling,  and  reducing  the  time  required  for  the 
lierformance  of  the  work  to  the  lowest  possible  limit. 

Our  illustrations,  which  are  reproductions  of  photographs, 
give  a  clear  idea  of  the  construction.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
machine  stands  upon  conical  roller  bearings  having  a  diameter 
of  8  ft.  at  the  outer  ends.  There  are  20  of  these  rollers,  anil 
just  beneath  their  lower  bearing  surface  there  is  a  circular  rack 
with  which  the  small  hand  operated  pinion  meshes.     This  is 


■  .  A  DOUBLE  ANGLE  SHEARING  MACHINE. 


In  our  issue  for  May  we  published  an  article  on  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  electric  motor  for  certain  classes  of  heavy  work,  in 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  there  are  many  cases 
where  heavy  work  is  to  be  done  that  it  is  cheaper  and  better 
to  take  the  machine  to  the  work  than  it  is  to  reverse  the  proc- 
ess, as  we  usually  find  it  done.  This  same  principle  has  been 
in  part  applied  to  the  heavy  double-angle  shearmg  machine 
that  is  made  by  Hilles  &  Jones  Company,  of  Wilmington,  Del. 
The  machine  is  not  of  that  portable  nature  that  permits  it  to  be 
moved  about  the  yard  or  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  scrap  heap, 
as  we  found  to  be  the  case  with  many  machines  driven  by  elec- 
tric motors,  but  it  is  set  upon  a  turntable,  so  that  scrap  or  ma- 
terial can  be  heaped  or  piled  up  in  a  circle  about  it  and  the 
face  of  the  machine  turned  opposite  that  portion  of  the  pile 
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used  for  turning  the  machine,  and  as  this  is  done  so  infrequent- 
ly, the  application  of  power  for  the  purpose  is  unnecessary. 
It  is  at  the  front,  and  is  clearly  seen  in  the  engraving  of  the 
front  view. 

The  machine  is  practically  two  combined  in  one,  for  there  arc 
two  sliding  heads,  each  working  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the 
vertical,  and  adapted  for  angle  cutting,  only  one  of  which, 
however,  appears  in  the  engraving.  These  cutters  are  thrown 
out  far  enough  to  one  side  so  that  a  long  bar  placed  in  position 
will  clear  all  of  the  working  parts  at  the  back.  The  capacity 
is  equal  to  the  shearing  of  8  in.  X  8  in.  x  1  in.  steel  angles, 
which  speaks  for  its  strength,  while  the  engraving  shows  the 
massiveness  of  the  frame  and  working  parts. 

The  shears  are  driven  by  independent  spindles  controlled  by 
separate  clutches,  the  engaging  lever  of  one  of  them  being 
shown  over  the  top  of  the  frame  at  the  right  of  the  rear  view, 
while  both  are  clearly  shown  in  the  view  from  the  front.  At 
the  back  the  moving  head  is  counterbalanced  by  a  heavy 
weight  on  the  driving  spindle. 

Power  is  supplied  by  a  self-contained  engine  having  a  cylin- 
der diameter  of  10  in.  and  a  piston  stroke  of  12  in.,  intended  to 
run  at  a  speed  of  250  revolutions  per  minute.  Steam  is  brought 
tothe  engine  and  the  exhaust  carried  away  by  means  of  the  pip- 
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freedom  ot  niitvcnicnl  in  a  sc;i\v:iy  uiulcr  all  cinKliiioiis.  'I'lii.' 
•  Irag  at  the  hiwcr  cud  of  the  suction  piiic  is  of  cast  iron,  and 
so  arranged  tJiat  if  it  should  encounter  any  ininiovaldc  oU- 
slruetion  it  will  raise  up  and  pass  over  it  automatically  with 
out  undidy  straining  the  suction  pipe.  The  suction  i)i|ie.s  are 
sus|iended  nu  each  side  from  two  st<'am  cranes  with  wire  ro])<- 
hoisting  tackle,  hy  niettDs  of  which  they  are  readily  raised  or 
lowered  to  the  rcijuired  depth.  A  spring  indicator  on  tlie 
crane  sliows  the  tension  of  tlie  ropes  and  tlie  <legrce  of  pressure 
of  the  drag  upon  the  bottotn,  Tlie 
drag  is  furtnshcd  with  removalde 
steel  cutting  blades. 

Fr<nn  the  jiuinps  the  discharge  is 
carried  forward  over  the  hopjiers  in 
two  large  trouglis  which  have  oix-n- 
ings  or  slides  at  suitable  intervals, 
so  that  the  material  can  Ih'  i>ropcrly 
distributeil  in  the  hoppers.  The  dis- 
charge of  the  |>uinps  consists  of  a 
nuxturc  of  sand  anil  water,  the  per- 
centage of  sand  varying  from  10  to 
JO,  according  tocin-umstaiices.  'Ihe 
Water  overtiows  from  the  liojipcrs 
through  suital)le  oiieuings.  passing 
over  the  deck,  while  the  sand  preci- 
pitates in  the  hojiiiers.  Huring  the 
trial  the  lioi)pers  were  tilled  with 
water  only  in  4i  minutes,  w  ith  both 
puuips  rmiiiitiir.  This  iseiiu.d  to  a 
ca|>acity  of  11,000  galls,  per  minute- 
tor  each  i>um|>.  The  time  occu|>ii'd 
in  opening  the  valves  and  discharg- 
ing the  load  is  71  minutes. 

The  vessel  is  equipped  with  Provi- 
dence steam  windlass.  Chase  steam 
steering  gear,  Westinghouse  ele<'tric 
light  system.  Huntington  sear<-h 
lights,  and  a  full  equipment  of  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  u]i  a  com- 
plete sea-going  vessel.  The  crews 
.itid  olllcers'  quarters  ari^  ample  and 
comnuKliou.s  and  constructed  over 
the  hopiKTs,  and  are  spe<ially  de- 
signed for  u  w.-irm  climate.  I'ilot- 
houseand  bridge  is  plact'd  forward. 
There  are  two  ma.sts,  each  fitted 
with  ilerrick  lH)oms  arranged  for 
handling  the  suction  pipes  and  all 
her  own  machinery.  Complete 
awnings  are  provided  over  both  lor 
ward  and  after  decks. 

The  i)ro]H'lling  engines  arc  by 
Xeatie  Aj  Levy  Ciimpany,  of  Phila- 
delphia, anil  the  hull  was  built  .at  the 
yards  of  Hugh  Uamsay.  Perth  .Vm- 
boy,  X.  .1.  The  vessel  steamed  to 
her  destination,  arriving  there  .Vii- 
gust  ."il .  and  her  trial  tests  have  Inrn 
salisfactorilv  completed  and  the  ves- 
sel accepted  by  the  (loverinuent. 
'I'he  vessel  was  built  from  the  de- 
signs, of  A,  \V.  I{obin.son,  .M.  Ani. 
S<H-.  V.  K.,  who  also  designed  tlw 
pumps,  pumping  engiiH's  and  dr<'ilg- 

ing  etiuipment,  and  whiih  wen  built  at  the  works  of  his  com 
I'any  at  South  .Milwaukee,  Wis. 


upon  which  work  is  to  lie  lioiw,  thus  avoiding  the  expense  of 
unnecessary  handling,  anil  redmdng  the  tinu-  reciuired  lor  tlie 
pertormance  ol  the  work  to  the  lowest  jmssilili-  limit. 

<tur  illustrations,  whiih  are  reiirmhictioii^  of  photogMph--. 
give  a  <'lear  idea  of  the  constnution.  It  will  be  sei'ii  that  the 
machine  stands  u]Kin  ct.uic.il  roller  lK'aring>  having  a  diameter 
of  ><  ft.  at  the  outer  ends.  TluTi'  :'.re  'Jio  of  tluse  rollers,  and 
just  iK'neath  their  lower  iK'aring  surface  there  is  a  ciniilar  ra<-k 
with  which  the  small  handoiH'raled  pinion  meslie.s.     This  i-. 


A  DOUBLE  ANGLE  SHEARING  MACHINE. 


Is  our  issue  for  May  we  published  an  article  on  the  uldapta- 
tion  of  the  electric  motor  for  certain  classes  of  heavy  work,  in 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that  there  are  many  cases 
w  here  heavy  work  is  to  be  done  that  it  is  cheaper  and  iK-ttir 
to  take  the  machini'  to  the  work  than  it  is  to  reverse  the  proc- 
ess, as  we  usually  liud  it  done.  This  same  principle  has  been 
in  part   applied    to    the   biavy  double  angle   shearing  machine 

that  is  niaile  by  llilles  A;  Jones  Conipatiy,  of  Wilmington,  Del. 
Tlie  machine  is  not  ol  thai  jiortalile  nature  that  permits  it  to  be 
moveil  about  the  yard  or  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  .scrap  heap, 
as  we  found  to  be  the  case  with  many  machines  ilriveu  by  elec- 
tric motors,  but  it  is  set  upon  a  turntable,  so  that  scrap  or  ma- 
terial can  be  heaped  or  piled  up  in  a  circle  about  it  and  the 
face  of  the  ma<-hiiie  turned  oj>|»osite  that  portion  of  the  pile 


1:.NG1XES  OF  Tin:  UMTKI)  ST.VTES   STIC.V.MEl!.     (iE.NElt.XL  C.  B.  COMSTOrK. 


used  for  turning  thi;  macliiue.  and  as  this  is  done  soinfrci|uent 
ly.  the  application  of   power  for  the  i>nr|>ose  is  unnecetSary. 
It  is  at  the  front,  ami  is  clearly  seen  in  the  engraving  of  the 
front  view. 

The  machine  is  practically  twocimibined  in  one,  for  there  an 
two  sliding  heads,  each  workhig  at  an  angle  ol  4."»  with  tin 
vertical,  and  adapted  for  angle  cutting,  oidy  (uie  of  which. 
In>vvever,  appears  in  the  engraving.  These  ciittiTs  are  thrown 
out  far  enough  to  one  side  so  that  a  long  l>ar  plac<vl  in  p<»iticui 
will  clear  all  of  the  working  parts  at  tlie  Iwick.  TIn'  <-apucity 
is  ciplili  to  the  sh(';iring  of  >^  in.  X  "^  in.  X  !  in.  steel  angles, 
which  spe:iks  for  its  strength,  while  the  engr.-iving, shows  the 
iiia->siveiiess  of  the  frame  and  working  parts. 

The  shears  are  driven  by  independent  sjundles  controlleil  by 
separate  clutches,  the  engaging  lever  of  one  of  them  being 
shown  over  the  lop  of  tbefrann-  at  the  right  of  the  rear  view, 
while  both  are  clearly  .shown  in  the  view  fnim  the  fnuit.  At 
the  back  the  moving  head  is  counterbal.ince<l  by  a  liestvy 
weight  on  the  ilriviiig  s|.indle. 

Power  is  supplied  by  a  self-contained  engine  Jiaving  a  cylin- 
der diameter  of  10  in.  and  a  piston  stroke  of  12  in.,  inteiideil  to 
run  at  a  sjM'ed  of  -"io  revolutions  i>er  ndnute.  StiMini  i~  brought 
tolhe  engine  and  the  exhaust  carried  away  by  meari^  of  the  pip- 
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ing  riinninK  in  from  the  centre  of  the  table.  This  engine  is  Ijolt- 
«m1  to  the  back  framinj;,  and  can  tlius  l)e  easily  removed  for  re- 
pairs. With  the  arrangement  of  steam  pipes  employed,  the  use 
of  any  overhead  sleam  pipes  is  entirelj-  done  away  with  and 
the  msichine  can  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  shop  with  entire 
freedom  for  the  crane  to  travel  over  it.  The  revolving  table 
is  10  ft.  in  diameter,  thus  forming  a  large  and  substantial  base 
plate,  upon  which  the  weight  of  the  machine  rests  ;  a  weight 
which,  with  the  table  iteelf,  amounU  to  alwut  50,000  lbs. 

The  gearing  shown  consists  of  a  pinion  on  the  engine  shaft 
driving  a  spur  gear  on  an  Intermediate  shaft  that  in  turn 
through  a  hooded  pinion  drives  the^^two' spur  'gears  on  the 


graduates  would  be  sent  to  sea  for  two  years,  and  would  also 
receive  special  instruction  suited  for  their  propo9e<l  calling, 
and  then  would  be  appointed  assistant  engineers,  should  thev 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  or  otherwise  would  be  dis- 
charged with  a  year's  pay." 

The  object  of  this  proposed  measure  is  to  secure  more  engi- 
neers for  the  Navy,  the  academy  at  Annapolis  not  yielding 
enough,  as  the  majoHty  of  cadets  prefer  the  line  if  they  can 
get  it. 

New  Torpedo  boat  Destroyer  "Sokol."— The  London 
Timet  gives  an  accouut  of  the  launching,  on  August  22,  of 


DOUBLE  ANOLB-SHBARINO  MACUINE,  BriLT  BY   UILLES  A  JONES  COMPANT,  WILHINQTON.  DEL.    FBONT  VIEW. 


spindles.     The  teeth  of  these  gears  are  naturally  very  heavy, 
the  face  being  12  in.  and  the  pitch  8  in. 


MARINE    NOTES. 


'  Cadet  Enfirineers  from  Scientific  Schools.  — According  to 
a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  "  Congress  will  be 
asked,  probably  at  the  coming  session,  to  pass  a  law  allowing 
graduates  of  institutes  of  technology  and  similar  scientific 
schools  to  be  appointed  as  cadet  engineers  in  the  Navy,  pro- 
vi<led  they  have  shown  an  aptitude  for  naval  engineering,  and 
provided  also  those  institutions  establish  an  engineering  course 
satisfactory  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.     On  lieing  appointed,  such 


this  boat — the  name  of  which  in  English  means  Hawk— from 
the  shipyard  and  engine  works  of  Messrs.  Yarrow  &  Co. 
Tlie  Ijoat  has  been  built  by  that  firm  for  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. She  is  190  ft.  long,  18  ft.  6  in.  beam,  and  has  a  dis- 
placement of  about  240  tons,  is  the  first  destroyer  in  which 
nickel  steel  has  been  adopted  as  the  material  of  construction, 
it  having  about  30  per  cent,  greater  strength  than  the  ordinary 
mild  steel  usually  employed.  She  is  fitted  by  her  builders 
with  their  special  type  of  twin-screw  triple-expansion  engines 
to  indicate  about  4,000  H.P.,  and  estimated  to  give  her  a 
speed  of  29  knots,  the  steam  for  driving  them  being  supplied 
at  a  pressure  of  200  lbs.  per  square  inch  by  eight  Yarrow 
water  tube  boilers,  having  straiiiht  steel  tubes,  of  which  a 
large  number  have  now  ^n  adopted  in  similar  vessels  for 
the  British  Government. 

The  Sokd  was  launched  with  engines,  boilers,  and  all  aux- 
iliary machinery  in  place,  and  within  an  hour  from  taking 
the  water  had  steam  up  and  her  engines  in  motion,  followed 
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by  her  attaining,  when  going  througli  a  scries  of  preliniiDary 
trials,  a  speed  which  is  unprecedented  in  the  records  of  any 
similar  vessels  in  this  or  any  other  country.  At  2  p.m.  on 
Friday  the  vessel  was  on  the  stocks,  at  8  a.m.  on  Saturday 
she  left  Messrs.  Yarrow's  works  and  proceeded  down  tlie 
river,  and,  on  reaching  the  Maplins,  increasing  speed  trials 
were  undergone,  giving  as  results  :  First  speed,  25.8  ;  second, 
27.8  ;  third,  29.36  ;  fourth,  30.285  knots,  these  being  in  each 
case  the  mean  speed  attained  on  each  set  of  runs  made,  the 


freight  at  terminals  and  in  freight  yards,  should  reci'ive  careful 
consideration.  Tlie  committee  therefore  believes  that  all  mem- 
bers fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  question,  and, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  best  results  possible,  respectfully  asks 
all  members  of  the  Association  to  assist  (he  committee  as  far  as 
posMble  by  answering  this  circular  at  an  early  date,  and  giv- 
ing any  and  all  data  which  might  be  beneficial  to  the  commit- 
tee and  assist  it  in  making  report." 
The  questions  asked  are  :....■  ..t.---.      .  -•.■..■-■      ■■ 
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highest  speed  being  realized  with  416  revolutions  of  the  en- 
gines per  minute  and  the  very  moderate  steam  pressure  of 
170  lbs.  per  square  inch  at  the  boilers,  the  air  pressure  never 
exceeding  1^',  in.  of  water. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


Master  Car  Builders'  Association.— The  committee  on  the 
Location  of  Air-Brake  Cylinders  on  Freight  Cars,  having  in 
view  easy  access  in  cleaning  and  repairing,  have  sent  out  a  cir- 
cular of  inquiry  for  information  and  recommendations. 

"  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  cars  now  equipped  with  air 
brakes,  which  n  amber  is  being  added  to  daily,  the  necessity  of 
reptairs  to  these  parts  is  increasing,  and  is  becoming  an  impor 
tant  factor  in  the  interchange  of  cars.  Therefore  the  best 
methods  of  applying  the  air-brake  apparatus  to  facilitate  the 
repairs  and  care  of  such  parts,  and  avoid  delays  to  cars  or 


"1.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  location  for  air-brake 
cylinders  and  reservoirs  on  the  following  classes  of  cars,  hav- 
ing in  view  easy  access  for  cleaning  and  repairing,  as  well  as 
protecting  airbrake  apparatus  as  much  as  possible  in  case  of 
derailment  ;  Hopper  bottom  coal  cars,  box  and  stock  cars, 
drop  bottom  gondolas,  straight  bottom  gondolas  1 

"  2.  Do  you  recommend  that  cylinder  be  located  low  enough 
so  that  rods  will  clear  needle  beams,  or  do  you  recommend  cut- 
ting passage  through  needle  beam  for  rods  ? 

"  3.  Do  you  consider  it  an  advantage  in  regulating  the  brak- 
ing power  to  have  the  rod  from  the  cylinder  lever  to  truck 
lever  stand  parallel  with  the  car  ?  Also  give  vour  opinion  as 
to  the  necessity  for  having  the  rod  between  the  cylinder  and 
floating  lever  stand  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  car. 

"4.  What  distance  would  you  recommend  between  needle 
beams  and  cylinders  to  give  easy  access  for  repairs  and  clean- 
ing ?     What  distance  between  triple  valve  and  needle  beam  ? 

"  5.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  practice  in  applying 
release  valves  on  coal  cars  ? 

"  6.  lias  your  experience  demonstrated  whether  the  water 
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dropping  on  apparatus  after  passing  through  the  coal  on  coal 
cars  has  any  damagin.<;  effect  on  the  brake  apparatus  by  reason 
of  the  chemical  properties  in  the  coal '! 

"  7.  Please  give  drawing,  skutcli,  or  any  other  information  on 
the  subject  which,  in  your  opinion,  might  aid  the  committee. 

"  Please  send  your  answer  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
James  Macbeth,  M.  C.  B.,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company,  East  Buffalo,  N.  Y." 

A  Military  Bicycle  Association.— The  first  annual  conven- 
tion of  tlie  United  States  Military  Wlieelmen  was  held  at  tlie 
Broadway  Central  Hotel  recently.  It  was  called  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  inviting  all  the  otHcers  and  soldiers  and  ex-offlcers  and 
soldiers  of  the  regular  or  volunteer  armies  of  the  Unitetl 
Slates  or  of  Die  National  Guards  of  the  various  States  who  are 
wheelmen  to  meet  and  express  tlieir  views  in  relation  to  the 
utility  of  tlie  bicycle  for  military  mancpuvres.  Tins  i.s  a  new 
organization,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  unite  wheelmen  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  military  drill  into  bodies  of  such  size  as 
to  test  the  practicability  of  moving  and  manoeuvring  large 
bodies  of  troops  with  the  bicycle. 

Addresses  were  made  by  prominent  military  men.  The 
topics  discussed  were  :  The  proper  weight  of  the  military 
bicycle  ;  proper  arms  for  cyclists  ;  what  weiglil  of  clothing 
slio'uld  be  carried  ?  tlie  cyclist  as  a  topograplier  ;  should  the 
gun  be  on  the  machine  or  man  ?  sliould  the  military  machine 
have  a  brake  ?  machine  guns  carried  on  tricycles  ;  the  steam 
carriage  a.s  a  practical  military  machine  ;  foreign  governments 
and  the  like  ;  should  the  United  States  Ooverument  establish 
H  bicycle  corps  ? 

Major  Geddings,  of  Connecticut,  reported  that  the  National 
Guard  in  his  Stute  had  organized  a  wheeling  corps,  and  have 
experimented  with  the  bicycle  extensively  in  connection  with 
military  tactics  with  very  promising  results. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  in  relation  to  tlie  weight  of  the 
bicycle  for  military  use  favored  20  lbs.  to  25  lbs.  The  tires 
for  military  bicycles,  it  was  conceded,  should  be  pneumatic, 
and  lieavier  than  the  ordinary  tire.  Regarding  the  proper  gnu 
equipment  of  the  military  cyclist,  different  opinions  were  ven- 
tured. Some  suggested  the  use  of  revolvers,  to  be  carried  on 
the  person  of  the  rider,  with  all  other  arms  strapped  to  the 
machine  within  convenient  reach  for  quick  action. 

The  meeting  was  in  session  throughout  the  day  and  even- 
ing, when  papers  were  read  on  the  relation  of  the  bicycle 
to  the  army.  It  was  admitted  that  for  courier  service,  picket, 
and  scouting  duties  the  bicycle  will  prove  to  be  a  valuable  and 
inilispensable  adjunct  to  the  army.  General  Nelson  A.  Miles 
spoke  at  length  upon  the  bicycle  and  its  military  advantages, 
and  said  that  military  men  were  alwaj's  slow  to  adopt  new 
improvements.  Flint  locks  survived  m  the  Mexican  War 
years  after  the  percussion  cap  had  been  invented,  and  the 
army  went  into  the  War  of  Secession  with  muzzle-loadertt, 
while  long  before  hunters  had  used  breech  loaders.  The 
question  is  :  How  far  can  we  use  it  for  military  purposes? 
We  have  seen  enough  to  convince  many  men  that  it  will  \>e 
one  of  the  most  u.seful  appliances  in  war.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  you  cannot  manojuvre  large  botiies  of  men  on  bicycles.  I 
have  heard  men  make  thai  statement,  but  tliere  are  some  men 
who  couldn't  manwuvre  large  bodies  of  men  on  horse,  foot,  bi- 
cycle, or  any  other  way.  Bicycles  can  be  used  i)y  men  who  be- 
lieve in  the  bicvcle  ;  wlio  have  confidence  in  it,  and  know  that 
it  can  be  used  for  war  purposes.  It  can  be  useti  in  some  places 
where  a  horse  cannot  be  used.  The  horse  can  be  used  in  some 
places  where  the  bicycle  cannot  be  used.  You  cannot  swim  a 
river  on  a  bicycle,  but  you  can  conceal  it  there  for  several 
days,  lish  it  up,  and  ride  away,  which  you  cannot  do  with  a 
horse.  There  are  many  u.se8  and  means  to  which  you  can 
apply  a  bicycle  where  you  cannot  use  a  horse,  and  where  a 
man  cannot  perform  the  same  service  on  foot. 

General  Albert  A.  Ordway.  District  of  Columbia  Militia, 
was  elected  President.    Verily  the  world  moves  I  _ 


PERSONALS. 


Mit.  Coi.KMAN  Sei.lkks  and  his  son  Hokack  announce  that 
they  have  removed  their  engineering  ottice  to  [tooms  537-.')3« 
Pliiladelphia  Bourse,  in  Philadelphia. 

Mk.  pi.  B.  IIo[m)es  has  been  appointe<l  Superintendent  of 
Tests  of  the  Southern  and  Alabama  Great  Southern  liailway 
companies,  with  an  ottice  at  18(KI  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  He  will  provide  specifications  for  and  have 
charge  of  the  inspection  of  all  supplies,  except  ties  and  lum- 
ber, purchased  for  the  various  departments  of  the  system,  and 
will  arrange  for  such  mechanical  and  chemical  tests  as  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  the  fitness  of  the  material  for  service.  He 
will  scud  his  reports  of  such  inspections  and  tests  to  the  gen- 


eral storekeeper,  and  no  new  material  purchased  under  specifi- 
cations shall  be  issued  unless  accepted  by  the  superintendent 
of  tests.  He  will  conduct  all  investigations  of  and  experiments 
with  new  devices  and  appliances  referred  to  him  for  this  pur- 
pose by  heads  of  departments,  including  such  tests  as  are 
made  in  the  company's  laboratories,  as  well  as  in  actual  ser- 
vice on  the  road,  and  will  furnish  the  results  of  such  investi- 
gations to  officers  interested.  He  will  investigate,  when  re- 
quested, the  failures  of  rails,  wheels,  axles,  etc.,  and  the  cause 
of  hot  boxes.  All  wafers  used  will  be  analyzed  in  the  com- 
pany's laboratory,  and  no  changes  in  the  supply  will  be  made 
except  upon  favorable  report  from  the  superintendent  of  tests. 
He  will  carry  out  any  sftientific  investigation,  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  him  by  the  second  vice-presi- 
dent, and  will  report  to  that  offlcer. 


FORTY  MILES  DEEP. 


To  the  Editor  o/"The  American  Engineer  : 

"  Seeing  that  the  atmosphere  is  40  miles  deep  all  around 
the  glol)e,"  says  Horace  Mann,  it  is  a  useless  piece  of  economy 
to  l>reathe  it  more  than  once.  As  it  is,  we  are  prodigals  of 
health,  of  which  we  have  so  little,  and  niggartls  of  air,  of 
which  we  have  so  much.  Sixty  passengers  in  an  ordinary  car 
will  breathe  all  the  air  contained  in  the  car  in  one  and  one-third 
minutes.  A  method  of  replacing  all  the  air  in  a  car,  and  that 
without  draft,  dust,  or  cinders  every  minute,  and  withdrawing 
the  vitiated  air  at  the  same  time,  would  seem  a  blessing  to  every 
traveller  on  railroads.  Yet  this  has  been  done,  and  several 
cars  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  have  been  fitted  with  a 
system  of  ventilation  wliich  accomplishes  just  the  above  con- 
ditions. These  cars  are  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer 
than  ordinary  cars  by  11°.  The  cost  of  application  is  nothing 
additional  in  building  new  cars,  and  can  be  readily  applied  to 
old  cars  at  a  small  cost.  No  attention  whatever  is  required  in 
this  arrangement.  The  air  comes  in  and  goes  out,  and  the 
headache,  dull  feeling,  sleepiness  which  is  induced  by  breath- 
ing carbonic  acid  gas  is  entirely  absent  in  these  cars.  Let  us 
have  health  and  comfort  when  it  costs  nothing  at  least. 

C.  M.  Fuller. 


RICHARDS'  ROTARY  TOOL-HOLDER. 

This  tool  holder,  which  is  made  by  Mr.  I.  P.  Richards,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  common 
tool-post  for  engine  lathes.  It  consists  of  a  circular  head  with 
radial  channels  cut  in  its  face  for  holding  a  number  of  differ- 
ent tools  at  once,  which  may  be  set  in  different  positions,  so  as 
to  finish  the  work  without  any  changing.  E^ch  tool  \i  held 
independently  of  the  others  by  its  own  set  screw,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving.  It  can  thus  be  raised  or  lowered  or  run  in  or 
out  as  the  work  to  be  done  may  require.  Another  important 
feature  for  some  cases  is  tliat  the  tools  can  be  ground  without 


' 


RIC'UAKDS'   ROTARY  TOOL-HOLDER. 

changing  their  position  or  shape,  which  will  greatly  facilitate 
such  work  as  screw  cutting,  etc.,  or  when  special  tools  that 
should  not  lie  moved  until  the  work  is  finished  are  used. 

With  this  revolving  head  no  time  need  l>e  lost  in  changing 
either  the  work  or  the  tools,  as  each  tool  is  quickly  brought 
into  position  when  required.  The  holder  illustrated  is  one  that 
is  intended  for  use  on  a  lathe  having  a  swing  of  16  in.  The 
head  is  0  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  channels  will  receive  1  in. 
steel  for  tools. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Conduit  systems  seem  to  be  sttracting  considerable  atten- 
tion in  different  quarters  ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  expected 
tbat  the  coming  year  will  see  unusual  activity  in  this  line. 
Two  are  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  the  "  Love" 
system  in  Washington  and  the  Lenox  Avenue  Line,  construct- 
ed upon  a  closely  similar  plan,  in  New  Yorii.  It  is  now  ru- 
mored that  a  number  of  cable  companies  are  looking  to  the 
substitution  at  an  early  day  of  wires  in  lieu  of  their  existing 
cables.  So  far  all  these  new  systems  are  going  in  upon  an 
open-slotted  conduit  plan,  with  continuous  bare  conductors. 
This,  with  one  exception— the  Madison  or  Fourth  Avenue  Line, 
in  New  Yorlt— will  give  the  accumulator  system  another 
.  chance. 

Philadelphia,  however,  which  has  always  been  in  the  lead  in 
traction  matters,  and  taught  us  in  New  York  how  to  lay  and 
run  a  cable,  has  probably  taught  us  an  expensive  lesson  ;  that 
city  will  have  no  cable  now,  and  no  conduit  of  any  kind,  but 
has  surrendered  nearly  all  its  lines  to  the  overhead  trolley, 
which  is  being  installed  everywhere  as  fast  as  possible,  while 
the  cables  are  coming  up ;  and  doubtless  this  bit  of  history  will 
erelong  be  repeated  here.  We  shall  continue  to  hope  that  in 
the  rush  for  something  new  wc  shall  somewhere  see  at  least 
one  closed  conduit  system  tried  having  a  sectional  midrail  con- 
ductor, without  bare  wires  anywhere. 


The  article  in  another  column  describing  a  new  form  of  fire- 
brick fire-box  for  locomotive  boilers  is  suggestive  of  the  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  for  a  number  of  years  to  do  away 
with  the  expense  and  inherent  evils  of  the  fire-box  as  it  is  now 
constructed.  It  seems  to  have  been  demonstrated  that  an 
evaporative  efficiency  equal  to  the  present  firebox  can  be  ob- 
tained with  the  brick-lined  arrangement,  but  there  must  be 
some  practical  objections  in  the  line  of  maintenance  that  are 
developed  in  the  course  of  the  experiments  that  are  either  be- 


littled or  concealed.  The  brick  arch  has  shown  itself  to  be  ao 
valuable  that  it  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  and  yet  there 
are  some  roads  that  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  it  on  cer- 
tain divisions  owing  to  the  combination  of  bad  water  and  bad 
coal  rendering  it  impossible  to  support  the  brick.  The  tubes 
will  fill  with  mud  and  scale  despite  the  rapid  circulation  that 
passes  through  them.  But  though  abandoned  in  some  places, 
the  brick  arch  continues  to  hold  its  own.  It  would  seem 
proB&ble,  then,  tbat  it  only  remains  to  devise  some  means  to 
hold  the  brick  of  a  lined  furnace  securely  in  position  beyond 
all  possibility  of  a  collapse  in  order  to  bring  this  old  system 
that  is  continually  cropping  out  in  new  forms  into  practice  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  give  so  thorough  a  demonstration  of  its 
value  that  it  must  survive  or  perish  with  the  results. 


The  introduction  of  the  electric  locomotive  for  ordinary 
railway  work  will  biing  many  new  and  interesting  problems 
before  the  designer  of  these  engines.  So  novel  do  these  elec- 
tric engines  look,  that  one  recognizes  hardly  a  single  familiar 
feature  of  the  large  old-time  locomotive.  A  peculiar  point 
in  the  design  of  the  Baltimore  locomotive  arose  from  the  neces- 
sity  of  making  some  provision  whereby  the  swaying  and  side 
thrusts  that  must  necessarily  take  place  on  curves  should  not 
be  allowed  to  seriously  displace  the  revolving  armature  in  the 
field  of  the  motor.  The  armatures  of  these  multiptolat  motors 
are  on  the  axles  of  the  drivers,  and  turn  with  the  latter  ;  they 
are  not,  however,  rigidly  secured  to  them,  but  are  fastened  by 
yielding  connections  which  allow  the  axle  of  the  driver  to  be 
considerably  out  of  the  true  centre  line  of  the  armature,  but 
without  displacing  the  latter  with  reference  to  the  field  of  the 
motor.  Problems  like  these  are  new  to  locomotive  engineer- 
ing, and  will  doubtless  be  productive  of  an  entirely  new  school 
of  design. 

Where  boiler  and  water  are  both  absent  from  the  locomotive, 
other  means  must  provide  for  this  loss  of  weight  in  order  to 
maintain  the  necessary  tractile  powers.  Hence  we  find  in  the 
Baltimore  engine  very  heavy  frame-work  for  the  trucks,  and 
the  motor  fields  are  very  massive,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  whole  structure  can  be  brought  much  lower  in  the  electric 
engine  than  in  the  steam  locomotive,  where  the  weight  of 
boiler  and  water  must  generally  be  altogether  above  the  axles 
of  the  drivers.  In  the  electric  locomotive  it  will  be  far  easier 
to  use  drivers  of  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  in  diameter,  or  even  more  ;  inas- 
much as  the  centre  of  gravity  can  easily  be  brought  below  the 
axles,  we  can  obtain  the  same  degree  of  steadiness  with  drivers 
of  much  larger  dimensions  than  those  in  common  use  to-day. 
The  utter  lack  of  tender  and  all  reciprocating  machinery  are 
alike  conducive  to  simplicity  of  design  as  well  as  compiarative- 
ly  low  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  motor  dynamos  will  also  be 
used  for  supplying  light  to  the  trains,  and  the  air-brakes  will 
probably  be  operated  by  compressed  air,  the  pressure  of  which 
will  be  supplied  by  air  compressors  driven  by  electric  motors. 

All  these  features  combine  to  introduce  entirely  new  and 
highly  interesting  problems  of  design  in  the  arrangement  and 
construction  of  the  coming  electric  locomotive. 


ELECTRIC  RAILWAYS. 


It  is  now  only  seven  years  since  the  first  trolley  line  was  put 
into  operation,  with  grave  doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  its 
future.  No  single  development  in  the  engineering  world, 
however,  has  seen  such  rapid  growth  and  well-deserved  suc- 
cess. Since  the  first  trolley  in  Richmond,  Va.,  itself  a  finan- 
cial failure  at  the  outset,  more  than  800  trolley  roads  have 
gone  into  operation  throughout  the  United  States  on  the  lines 
of  a  system  long  regarded  by  eminent  engineers  as  of  doubtful 
value. 

The  growth  of  the  trolley  in  this  country  has  been  unique, 
in  that  it  has  in  a  sense  created  its  own  field  and  made  its  own 
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market ;  and  while  city  traction  systema  seem  to  be  slowly  but 
almost  certainly  coming  over  to  electricity,  as  evidenced  by 
the  recent  change  in  Philadelphia,  this  departure  has  been 
only  secondary  to  the  great  demand  for  new  roads  in  suburban 
districts,  which  by  their  invariable  selection  of  an  electrical 
system  have  given  the  trolley  a  chance  to  establish  its  merits 
on  a  foundation  so  secure  that  city  systems,  where,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  a  change  must  be  had,  are  gradually  turning 
to  the  trolley  for  a  solution  of  their  difficulties. 

We  shall  aim  to  keep  our  readers  in  touch  with  this  develop- 
ment from  both  the  railroad  and  the  engineering  point  of 
view  ;  and  while  we  are  not  among  those  who  look  for  elec- 
tricity to  displace  steam  in  general  railway  traffic,  even  in  a 
remote  future,  as  some  of  our  more  enthusiastic  contempora- 
ries would  have  us  believe,  we  are  fully  alive  to  the  growing 
importance  and  value  of  these  new  systems  and  of  their  daily 
increasing  interest  to  both  the  civil  and  the  mechanical  engi- 
neer. We  shall  not  endeavor  to  give  a  technical  review  of 
electrical  progress — this  is  the  province  of  the  electrical  paper 
pure  and  simple  ;  but  shall  keep  close  track  of  such  practical 
advance  as  will  prove  of  immediate  interest  to  the  railway  me- 
chanic and  engineer. 

A  consideration  of  practical  applications  and  different  sys- 
tems of  railway  and  car  construction  and  motors,  as  well  as 
central  station  detail  and  management,  will  come  within  our 
province,  and  we  will  thank  our  readers  for  information  of 
any  new  developments  that  come  to  their  notice. 

While  it  is  hardly  safe  now  to  predict  in  this  country  the 
early  advent  of  the  so-called  "  underground  trolley"  systems, 
their  recent  adoption  on  two  important  lines  of  New  York 
City  appears  significant,  and  may  give  a  stimulus  to  this  type 
of  system  that  will  lead  to  radical  change  and  interesting  de- 
velopments in  city  systems,  where  the  overhead  wire  will  al- 
ways be  more  or  less  objectionable.  If  the  Lenox  Avenue 
Line,  in  New  York,  with  its  bare  conductors  less  than  2  ft. 
apart  in  an  open  or  slotted  conduit,  should  work  satisfactorily 
or  even  without  interruption  through  the  winter,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  a  degree  of  confidence  restored  to  systems  of  this 
class  which  repeated  failure  and  defeat  have  shaken  in  former 
trials.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  failures  were  the  fault  of 
defective  construction,  and  not  inherent  in  the  system. 

The  present  advance  lies  evidently  in  this  direction,  for  close 
upon  the  heels  of  the  Lenox  Avenue  experiment  we  are  in- 
formed that  another  uptown  avenue  line — not  in  the  Metro- 
politan syndicate— is  to  lay  a  slotted  conduit  underground  trol- 
ley system.  Significant  among  the  changes  to  electric  systems 
is  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  switching  systems  at  the  ends 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  This  service  has  heretofore  been 
performed  by  steam  motors  handling  75  trains  an  hour. 

It  is  stated  that  an  overhead  trolley  system  will  be  installed, 
the  bridge  construction  being  well  suited  to  an  overhead  wire 
system.  Will  it  be,  indeed,  a  rash  prediction  that  this  change 
is  only  a  precursor  of  a  more  radical  one  in  the  near  future— 
that  of  the  entire  bridge  cable  to  a  "  midrail  electric  system," 
to  the  construction  of  which  the  bridge  road  is  well  adapted. 

In  the  past  year  the  most  eventful  feature  in  electrical  engi- 
neering has  been  the  equipment  of  the  Baltimore  tunnel  with 
electric  locomotives  designed  to  haul  for  a  few  miles  the  reg- 
ular traffic  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Road.  Two  electric 
locomotives,  properly  so  called,  as  they  weigh  96  tons,  will 
perform  this  service,  taking  both  the  fast  express  and  the 
heaviest  freight  trains  through  the  tunnel  under  the  city  at  the 
customary  speeds.  Being  the  first  locomotives  designed  to  do 
the  work  of  the  heaviest  steam  locomotives,  their  performance 
will  be  watched  for  some  time  with  continued  interest.  Re- 
cent reports  of  very  severe  tests  are  of  the  most  encouraging 
sort,  and  the  fact  seems  established  beyond  the  perad  venture 
of  a  doubt  that  an  electric  locomotive  for  any  desired  work 
can  now  be  built. 


Probably  the  next  step  in  heavy  railway  work  will  be  in  the 
line  of  a  high-tension  system,  either  by  direct  or  alternating 
currents  having  a  voltage  of  a  thousand  or  more,  «ufficient  at 
least  to  insure  economical  operation  over  10  miles  or  more 
either  side  of  a  central  station.  Such  a  system  has  already 
been  projected,  that  proposes  the  use  of  two  direct  currents  of 
500  volts  each  on  the  two  sides  of  a  three-wire  system,  a  500- 
volt  motor  of  the  ordinary  type  being  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  wire  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  two  110- volt 
lamps  either  side  of  the  neutral  wire  use  the  220  volts  of  a 
three-wire  lighting  system. 

Other  projected  plans  contemplate  the  use  of  high-tension 
multiphase  alternating  currents  transformed  at  intervals  to 
low-tension  direct  current  by  rotary  transformers. 

Although  the  horseless  carriage  seems  to  have  surrendered 
at  discretion  to  the  gasoline  or  petroleum  engine,  the  storage 
battery  in  this  field  is  not  going  to  surrender  without  a  tight. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  the  recent  competition  in 
France  the  vehicles  driven  by  storage  batteries  made  a  rather 
poor  showing,  we  aie  pleased  to  learn  that  the  coming  com- 
petition to  take  place  the  last  of  this  month  between  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee  will  find  at  least  one  electrically  driven  vehicle 
of  American  manufacture  in  the  race. 


RAILROAD  RACING. 


It  is  evident  that  a  finality  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  the 
matter  of  fast  time  on  railroads.  The  public  want  to  travel  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  this  constant  demand  is  almost  certain  to 
influence  railroad  managers  sooner  or  later,  and  lead  them  to 
give  those  who  travel  the  fastest  possible  or  practicable  trains. 

The  question  is  now  constantly  asked  :  What  is  the  limit  of 
practicable  railroad  speed  f  To  which  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  final  answer  given  for  some  time  fo  come.  Railroad  man- 
agers in  this  country  and  in  Europe  are  casting  about  for 
means  of  accelerating  speed,  and  there  will  quite  certainly  be 
a  continued  demand  for  locomotives  which  will  make  faster 
trains  possible.  It  will  be  assumed  that  such  a  demand  has 
been  made  and  that  a  locomotive  superintendent  is  required  to 
supply  a  train  to  run,  say,  70  miles  per  hour  in  regular  service 
on  a  fairly  good  road.     Now,  how  could  this  be  done  7 

In  reply,  it  may  be  observed  that  if  a  person  should  engage 
in  horse  racing  he  would  not  be  likely  to  select  his  horses  from 
those  best  adapted  to  ordinary  coach  service,  nor  would  he 
harness  them  to  a  heavy  stage  coach  or  omnibus.  He  would 
choose  a  horse  with  good  lungs,  light  legs,  and  plenty  of  mus- 
cle. A  heavy-iimbed,  big-bellied  and  cumbrous  beast  would 
not  be  likely  to  make  fast  time.  Having  his  horse,  he  would 
hitch  him  to  the  lightest  of  vehicles — like  the  gossamer- wheeled 
buggies  for  which  we  are  noted  in  this  country. 

Now,  in  undertaking  to  make  fast  time  on  railroads,  have 
our  locomotive  superintendents  and  railroad  managers  shown 
the  same  kind  of  sagacity  that  any  horse  jockey  would  exer- 
cise if  he  undertook  to  win  a  race  or  to  throw  dust  into  the 
eyes  of  his  rival  out  on  "  the  road"  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
locomotives  which  have  been  employed  in  the  notable  fast  runs 
in  this  country  have  generally  been  of  the  class  adapted  to 
haul  heavy  passenger  trains  at  ordinary  express  speed,  and  the 
cars  which  have  composed  the  train  behind  the  locomotive 
have  l)een  some  of  the  heaviest  in  day  service  ?  The  jockey 
would  lighten  the  load  of  his  horse  ;  but  have  the  railroad 
managers  shown  the  same  kind  of  astuteness  ?  Or,  to  put  our 
inquiry  into  a  more  definite  form,  could  the  fast  express  trains 
which  have  been  run  in  this  country  be  materially  lightened 
and  yet  carry  the  same  number  of  passengers  that  they  now 
do  and  give  them  all  the  accommodations  that  may  reasonably 
be  demanded,  and  at  the  same  time  not  diminish  the  safety  of 
cars  in  case  of  accident  ?  It  is  to  such  an  inquiry  that  the 
present  article  will  be  devoted. 
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The  weight  of  the  cars  which  composed  the  train  which 
made  the  fast  rua  from  Chicago  on  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  last  September  were  as  follows  : 

1  Combination  car 83,470  lbs. 

1  Coach 83,700   " 

1  ?.>•>..•»••■»*•«••«•    82,140 

IWagnercar ::..;„.. .iJVV.;  109,000   " 

Load      "        2,690   " 

Total  weight  of  cars 861,000   " 

The  train  had  a  seating  capacity  for  218  passengers,  so  that 
the  weight  of  cars  per  passenger  was  1,656  lbs.  The  weight  of 
cars  on  the  New  York  Elevated  Railroad  is  24,000  lbs.,  and 
they  seat  48  passengers,  or  500  lbs.  per  passenger.  It  will  be 
seen,  then,  that  the  cars  of  the  fast  train  weighed  more  than 
three  times  as  much,  in  proportion  to  their  carrying  capacity, 
as  those  of  the  Elevated  Railroad.  It  may  be  said,  and  it  is 
believed  to  be  true,  that  the  latter  could  be  run  on  any  good 
road  at  the  same  speed  as  the  fast  train  made  without  danger 
excepting  in  case  of  derailment  or  collision.  It  is  not  certain 
that  the  journals  could  be  kept  cool  during  long  continuous 
runs,  but  that  is  not  of  immediate  importance  in  our  present 
inquiry.  On  English  railroads  six-wheeled  cars,  weighing 
very  little  if  any  more  than  those  on  the  elevated  road,  and 
seating  as  many  passengers,  are  constantly  run  at  the  highest 
speeds  known  in  that  country.  It  therefore  may  be  assumed 
that  cars  of  that  weight  may  be  run  with  safety  so  long  as 
there  are  no  mishaps,  such  as  derailments  or  collisions.  Now, 
it  is  not  our  intention  uf  inferring  hastily  that  the  New  York 
Elevated  Railroad  cars  should  be  substituted  for  those  which 
are  run,  for  example,  on  the  Empire  Express.  All  that  is  sug- 
gested is  a  little  reflection  on  the  striking  fact  that  there  are  cars 
which  it  would  be  safe  to  i-un  (we  are  not  talking  about  stop- 
ping them  too  suddenly  now)  at  the  highest  speeds,  which 
weigh  less  than  a  third  as  much  as  those  in  use.  Now,  why 
could  not  or  should  not  the  elevated  railroad  cars  be  used  on 
fast  express  trains  1  Obviously  for  two  reasons  :  first,  they 
would  not  give  the  conveniences  and  comforts  which  are  de- 
manded by  travellers  now.  The  seating  room,  heating  and 
lighting  appliances  are  inadequate.  In  the  climate  of  New  York 
State  double  windows  are  needed  in  winter,  to  exclude  the 
cold  ;  for  long  runs,  water-closets  are  essential  and  lavatories 
desirable.  The  absence  of  all  these  on  the  light  cars  would 
unfit  them  for  fast  express  service.  What  is  needed  in  such 
service  is  more  room  for  passengers,  which  will  require  that 
the  car  bodies  should  be  wider  than  those  of  the  elevated  cars. 
Upholstered  seats  with  reversible  backs  are  demanded  for 
through  trains.  Steam  heat  is  required  by  law,  and  gaslight, 
parcel  racks,  and  ventilation  the  public  will  always  demand, 
although  they  are  not  always  provided.  The  essentials,  con- 
veniences and  comforts  of  transportation  with  which  each 
passenger  is  supplied  in  the  elevated  cars  weigh  500  lbs.  On 
the  fast  express,  the  weight  of  which  is  given,  these  weigh 
1,656  lbs.,  or  a  dififerenco  of  1,156  lbs.  The  question  then 
comes  up  whether  the  additional  room  which  is  needed,  more 
comfortable  seats,  better  heating  and  lighting  appliances, 
water-closets,  lavatories,  double  windows,  better  ventilation-^ 
in  short,  all  that  could  reasonably  be  demanded — could  not  tie 
furnished  so  as  to  weigh  materially  less  than  1,156  lbs.  per 
passenger.  It  is  believed  that  a  skilful  designer  of  cars,  by 
the  exercise  of  good  judgment  and  perhaps  some  ingenuity, 
could  evolve  a  car  which  would  give  travellers  all  that  they 
could  reasonably  demand  with  a  very  material  reduction  of 
weight.  The  following  are  the  reasons  for  thinking  so.  The 
half  of  1,656  lbs.— the  weight  per  passenger  of  the  express 
cars— Is  828  lbs.,  which  Is  328  more  than  the  teltole  weight 
per  passenger  of  the  elevated  vehicle.  Could  not  the  addi- 
tional conveniences  which  have  been  enumerated  be  supplied 
and  not  exceed  in  weight  328  lbs.  for  each  person?    For 


example,  could  not  a  54-seat  passenger  car  be  made  with  all  the 
required  conveniences  and  comforts  and  not  weigh  over 
44.712  Ibe.,  or  828  lbs.  per  passenger  ?  The  weights  of  cars 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  indicate  plainly  that  this  is  quite 
within  the  range  of  possibility.  It  is  true  that  the  cars  of 
those  days  did  not  have  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
which  cars  are  now  expected  to  have,  but  in  those  days  neither 
travellers  nor  car-builders  knew  how  to  be  comfortable.  Such 
a  thing  as  an  easy  seat  was  unknown,  and  for  ventilation  we 
had  to  depend  upon  a  few  round  holes  in  the  roof,  and  for 
heat  upon  the  mutations  of  a  wood  stove  and  the  vagaries  of  a 
brakeman.  Steel  and  wrought  iron  are  now  available  for 
construction,  whereas  they  were  not  "  when  we  were  boys." 
A  degree  of  lightness  without  diminution  of  strength  is,  there- 
fore, possible  now  which  was  not  then.  Of  course  such  a  car 
.  as  is  here  contemplated  would  require  to  be  designed  by  a  mas- 
ter of  the  art.  He  would  need  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  car  construction,  and  also  be  accustomed  to  being  comfort- 
able and  to  a  certain  amount  of  luxury.  There  are  many  peo- 
ple who  don't  know  how  to  be  comfortable,  or  when  they  are 
so.  The  most  Important  qualification  for  such  work,  though, 
Is  that  mechanical  instinct  which  is  born  in  some  persons  and 
becomes  marvellously  developed  by  practice,  experience  and 
observation.  It  is  a  mixture  of  mechanical  aptitude,  Inventive 
ability,  good  sound  sense  and  judgment  and  experience  in 
construction. 

Let  it  be  supposed  that  four  such  cars  were  designed  and  built. 
They  would  weigh  44,712  lbs.  each,  and  their  total  weight 
would  be  178,848  lbs.,  or  less  than  half  as  much  as  the  train 
which  made  the  fast  run  in  September,  and  they  would  seat 
216  passengers.  The  problem  of  hauling  a  train  of  that  weight, 
at  60  ur  70  miles  an  hour,  is  a  much  easier  one  than  to  do  it  with 
more  than  double  the  load  at  the  same  speed.  The  weight  of 
locomotive  could  also  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportion.  Let 
us  see  how  the  problem  would  stand  then  : 

The  locomotive  and  tender  employed  on  the  fast  run  referred 
to  weighed  204,000  Ibe.,  making  the  total  weight  of  train 
565,000  lbs-,  or  2,591  lbs.  per  passenger.  With  our  light  cars 
and  an  engine  of  half  the  weight  we  will  have  178,848  4- 
102,000  =  280,848,  or  1,300  lbs.  per  passenger.  Obviously  it 
will  be  very  much  easier  to  make  fast  time  with  a  given  num- 
ber of  passengers  if  we  must  haul  only  1,800  lbs.  of  dead 
weight  for  each  of  them  than  it  would  be  if  we  must  haul  2,591 
lbs. 

But  the  Important  question  of  safety  must  be  considered,  not 
alone  safety  while  running,  but,  as  has  been  said,  in  cases  of  col- 
lision and  derailment.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
accidents  now  do  much  less  injury  to  the  occupants  of  cars  than 
they  did  before  they  were  made  as  heavy  and  as  strong  as  they 
are  now.  It  is  conceded  at  once  that  If  any  diminution  in 
weight  of  cars  would  be  followed  by  greater  risk  and  fatality 
and  more  Injury  to  their  occupants  In  case  of  accidents,  that 
the  reduction  contemplated  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 
Cars  must  be  made  as  strong  as  possible  to  resist  collisions,  and 
the  better  able  they  are  to  roll  down  an  embankment  without 
being  crushed  or  dismembered,  the  better  chance  the  peo- 
ple in  them  have  of  escaping  Injury.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  perhaps,  that  weight  and  strength  to  resist  accidents  are 
not  synonymous  terms.  In  fact,  weight  Is  often  the  direct 
cause  of  In  j  ury  In  accidents.  In  case  of  a  collision,  the  chances 
of  the  occupants  of  a  New  York  Central  coach  to  escape  in- 
jury if  the  cars  behind  them  were  of  the  New  York  Elevated 
pattern  would  be  better  than  they  would  be  if  the  rear  part  of 
the  train  was  made  up  of  either  Wagner  or  Pullman  sleepers. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  if  the  light  cars  were  in  front  their  oc- 
cupants would  then  be  exposed  to  more  danger  than  they  would 
be  if  they  were  in  heavy  cars.  All  weight  which  does  not  add 
strength  is  an  element  of  danger  and  not  of  safety  in  case  of  acci- 
dent.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  though,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
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care  generally  are  specially  designed  to  resist'collisions,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  construction  of  their  platforms  and  buffing  appliances  ; 
and  who  ever  heard  of  any  feature  of  car  construction  being 
adopted  because  it  would  make  a  car  stronger  to  resist  rolling 
over  ?  If  we  intend  to  build  cars  with  reference  to  collisions 
and  rolling  down  embankments,  let  us  frankly  acknowledge  it, 
and  employ  the  very  best  engineering  skill  and  knowledge  to 
so  design  their  frames  as  to  have  the  maximum  capacity  to 
resist  both  kinds  of  accidents,  and  not  pile  up  destructive 
weight,  and  excuse  it  on  the  plea  that  it  is  intended  to  resist 
sucli  disasters.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  kind  of  skill  re- 
ferred to — such  as  has  for  a  long  time  been  employed  in  the 
design  of  roofs  and  bridges— has  ever  been  exercised  in  any 
similar  way  in  an  effort  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  resist- 
ance to  collision  and  rolling  in  a  car  body.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  chimerical  to  t>elieve  that  if  a  very  high  order  of  design- 
ing skill  was  exercised  on  the  problem,  that  as  much  strength 
in  car  bodies  could  be  retained  as  they  have  now  with  a  very 
material  reduction  in  weight,  and  that  at  the  same  time  every 
reasonable  comfort  and  convenience  in  the  cars  could  be  pro- 
vided. If  such  a  reduction  in  weight  was  effected,  it  would 
make  the  problem  of  increased  speed  a  much  easier  one  than 
it  now  is. 

It  was  intended  to  have  something  to  say  In  this  article  about 
locomotives,  but  cars  have  occupied  so  much  space  that  the 
discussion  of  the  engines  must  be  reserved  for  a  future  num- 
ber. .",..•• 
...•.■'.  • :■.•■■■■■■.    •-." 
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The  Practical  Application  of  the  Slide  Valve  and 
Link  Motion  to  Stationary,  Portable,  Locomotive  and 
Marine  Engines,  with  New  and  Simple  Methods  fok 
Proportionino  the  Parts.  By  William  8.  Auchincloss, 
C.E.  XIII  Edition  Revised.  New  York  :  D.  Van  Nostrand 
Company.     138  pp.,  5}  X  9  in. 

The  publishers  have  issued  the  thirteenth  edition  of  this 
well-known  book,  which  they  say  "  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
vised by  the  author,  and  appears  with  many  additions  and  im- 
provements." The  original  edition  first  appeared  more  years 
asro  than  we  like  to  recall,  but  our  well-worn  copy  is  dated 
1869.  The  book,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  has  been  be- 
fore the  public  so  long,  still  remains  perhaps  in  many  ways 
the  best  one  on  the  subject. 

The  engravings — some  of  them — have  been  made  over  and 
improved,  and  the  dust  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  been 
brushed  from  its  pages,  and  the  book  comes  to  us  like  an  old 
friend  who  has  turned  up  again  looking  fresh  and  ruddy. 

Modern  Examinations  of  Ste^m  Engineers  ;  or,  Prac- 
tical Theory  Explained  and  Illustrated.  By  W.  H. 
Wakeman,  Instructor  in  Steam  Engineering  at  the  Boardman 
Manual  Training  School,  New  Haven.  Conn.,  etc.  Bridge- 
port, Conn.  :  American  Industrial  Publishing  Company.  272 
pp..  5i  X  7f  in.    $2.00. 

In  the  sub-title  of  Mr.  Wakeman's  book  it  is  said  that  it 
"  comprises  full  and  complete  answers  to  300  questions  for  the 
use  of  engineers  and  firemen  when  preparing  to  make  applica- 
tion for  examination  for  United  States  Government  and  Slate 
license,  and  for  the  information  of  engine  builders,  boiler- 
makers,  machinists,  etc."  The  questions  are  printed  in  the 
back  part  of  the  book,  and  after  each  one  the  page  is  given  on 
which  the  answer  may  be  found. 

If  this  book  had  to  bedescrilied  in  one  word,  it  might  be  said 
that  it  was  "  rambling."  Webster's  definition  of  "  ramble" 
is  "  to  talk  or  write  in  a  discursive,  aimless  way,"  and  discur- 
sive he  defines  as  "  passing  from  one  thing  to  another,"  which 
is  what  the  author  of  the  book  under  review  often  does.  Thus 
the  title  to  Chapter  III  is  "  Directions  to  Those  who  Desire  a 
First-Class  Iiicense."  It  occupies  nearly  four  pages,  and 
begins  with  an  explanation  why  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
licenses  issued  are  first-class,  the  obvious  reason  being  that 
"  it  is  easier  to  get  one  of  the  lower  grade."  There  is  then  an 
explanation  of  "lap,"  and  what  it  is  for.  This  is  followed 
by  a  description  of  the  ways  in  which  different  men  go  about 
learning  things,  with  an  illustration  of  how  some  men,  in  tak- 
ing charge  of  an  engine,  will  note  the  position  and  length  of 
its  eccentrics.  Icngtb  of  its  rod,  etc.  Lap  is  then  taken  up 
again,  which  is  followed  by  an  explanation  of  lead.  In  the 
last  paragraph  there  is  a  description  of  bow  the  connection  be- 


tween the  crank-shaft  and  the  valves  is  made.  This  is  followed 
by  observations  on  setting  valves,  and  the  chapter  closes  with 
directions  for  leversing  an  engine.  There  are  no  engravings 
to  illustrate  what  the  writer  is  explainine,  which  is  a  serious 
defect.  A  clearly  drawn  sectional  view  of  a  valve  would  have 
given  an  ignorant  reader  a  better  idea  of  what  lap  and  lead 
are,  and  would  have  impressed  it  on  his  mind  more  indelibly 
than  many  pages  of  writing  possibly  can.  There  are,  in  fact, 
no  engravings  in  the  book  excepting  a  few  indicator  and  some 
other  diagrams,  which  is  a  very  great  deficiency. 

There  are  altogether  53  chapters.  The  first  13  treat  of  the 
engine.  Then  the  boiler  and  its  attachments  are  discussed  in 
seven  more.  The  operation  of  an  engine,  including  the  use  of 
the  indicator,  consumption  of  water,  expansion  and  pressure 
of  steam  condensers,  steam  beating,  shafting  and  belting, 
boiler  explosions,  strength  of  boilers  and  their  parts,  and 
strength  of  tubes,  are  all  discussed. 

The  lKX)k  is  written  in  an  easy,  conversational  style  which 
can  readily  be  understood,  and  there  is  seldom  any  difficulty 
in  knowing  what  the  author  means.  Whether  his  explana- 
tions will  be  easily  understood  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  subjects  about  which  he  has  written  is  doubtful.  That 
they  will  find  it  a  very  useful  book  there  is  no  doubt,  as  it 
abounds  with  suggestions  and  hints  which  ought,  at  any  rate, 
to  put  its  readers  on  the  track  of  the  information  they  will 
need  to  pass  an  examination.  A  candidate  for  a  license,  how- 
ever, would  be  unwise  to  depend  upon  the  fragmentary  in- 
struction contained  in  this  book  to  enable  him  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination, as  the  explanations  are  often  inadequate.  Thus, 
on  page  191,  in  discussing  boiler  explosions,  it  is  «aid  that 
"  those  who  atlvocatethe  idea  that  all  of  the  wafer  will  always 
flash  into  steam  when  the  pressure  is  suddenly  relieved  are  not 
wholly  right,  for  it  cannot  be  converted  into  steam  unless  there 
is  heat  enough  stored  in  it  to  cause  it  to  evaporate,  and  the 
necessarv  heat  is  not  always  present."  But  why  don't  it? 
Steam  of  100  lbs.  pressure  hag  a  temperature  of  388°.  If  water 
is  heated  to  that  temperature,  why  will  it  not  be  converted 
into  steam  if  the  pressure  is  relieved  ?  The  candidate  for  a 
license,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would  be  left  in  a  fog  if  he  were  ques- 
tioned about  this  and  had  no  other  information  than  that 
which  is  given  him  in  this  book. 

If,  as  may  be  infeired,  the  book  was  intended  for  unedu- 
cated readers,  or  those  with  limited  amount  of  book  knowledge, 
putting  the  rules  for  making  calculations  into  algebraic  for- 
muliB  IS  a  mistake.  Thus,  on  page  181,  the  following  formula 
is  given  for  calculating  the  size  of  crank  shafts  :  - 


V 


IPp  +  d^  15 
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2468 


Now,  imagine  a  well-meaning,  hard-working,  faithful  fire- 
man, who  is  quite  shaky  in  the  three  R's — particularly  "  rith- 
metic"— about  to  apply  for  an  engineer's  license,  and  encoun- 
tering gucb  a  formula.  His  condition  would  be  pitiful,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  possible  to  state  the  rule  for  making  such  a 
calculation  verbally  and  in  a  form  which  might  be  easily  com- 
prehensible to  him.  There  is  an  ailment  to  which  some  authors 
of  technical  books  seem  to  be  subject,  which  may  be  called 
mathematical  flatulence,  which  their  patient  readers  are  com- 
pelled to  endure,  but  which  is  inexcusable  in  books  intended 
for  those  with  only  the  elements  of  an  education. 

The  book  t)efore  us  is  full  of  useful  hints  and  suggestions, 
and  doubtless  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  will  find  it  of 
considerable  value  and  will  be  helped  in  preparing  for  their 
examinations ;  but  it  belongs  to  that  class  which  make  a 
reviewer  wonder  why  the  author,  liaring  made  it  as  good  as 
he  has,  did  not  make  it  a  great  deal  Ijetter. 

Rope  Driving  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Transmission  of 
Power  by  Means  of  Fibrous  Ropes.  By  John  J.  Flatber, 
Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  Purdue  University. 
New  York  :  John  Wiley  &  Sons  ;  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall. 
22t  pp.,  5  X  7i  in.     $2  00. 

The  aim  of  the  author,  he  says  in  his  preface,  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  book  was  "  to  supply  the  existing  need  of  a  com- 
prehensive manual  of  practical  iDformalion  concerning  rope- 
driving  and  the  principles  upon  which  the  practice  rests." 
The  subjects  of  bis  chapters  are  an  historical  introduction,  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  early  use  of  ropes  for  driving  ;  multiple 
rope  transmission  ;  continuous  rope  or  wound  system  ;  long- 
distance transmission  ;  fibrous  ropes  ;  manufacture  of  ropes  : 
wear  of  ropes  ;  H.P.  transmitted  by  ropes ;  defiectlon  of 
ropes  ;  losses  in  rope  driving  ;  and  construction  of  rope  pul- 
leys. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  subject  the  author  has  very  largelv 
confined  himself  to  descriptions  of  existing  plants  or  "  diives,  ' 
as  he  caUa  them.    These  are  illustrated  by  numerous  engrav- 
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ings,  but  of  rather  a  poor  quality.  Some  of  tLem  are  process 
reproductions,  wbicli  are  very  bad.  Still  they  generally  serve 
their  purpose  of  making  the  writer's  meaning  clear,  which  is 
their  most  important  function. 

r  The  theoretical  portion  contained  in  Chapters  VIII  to  XI  is 
rather  formidable  looking,  and  some  of  the  formulte  deduced 
will  scare  almost  any  one  excepting  a  college  professor. 
Taken  altogether,  though,  it  is  probably  the  best  book  on  the 
subject  in  existence.  A  somewhat  curious  fact  may  be  noted 
in  this,  as  in  some  other  technical  books,  which  is,  that  the  en- 
gravings improve  as  the  book  advances — those  in  the  back 
part,  in  this  instance,  being  very  creditable  specimens  of  wax 
process  work. 
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The  Practical  Engineer's  Pocket-Book  and  Diary, 
1896.  Edited  by  William  H.  Fowler.  371  pp.  Technical 
Publishing  Company,  Limited,  Manchester,  England. 

Report  of  the  Queensland  Railway  Commissioner,  for 
the  Year  ended  on  Jane  30, 1895.  58  pp.  and  map.  Brislmne  : 
By  Authority,  Edmund  Gregory,  Government  Printer. 

Measurikg  Water.  An  Address  to  the  Students  of  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.  By  Clemens  Herschell. 
Za  pp.    Reprinted  by  Builders'  Iron  Foundry,  Providence, 


as  pF 
R.  I. 


Engineering  Translations.  Comprising  the  Names  of 
1.600  Technical  Parts  of  Boiler  Engines,  etc.,  in  English  and 
Spanish.  By  J.  A.  Standring.  69  pp.  London  and  New 
York  :  Hirschfeld  Brothers. 

Eighth  Special  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Labor. 
T/te  Houring  of  the  Working  People.  Prepared  under  the  Direc- 
tion of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor.  By  E.  R.  L. 
Gould.    461  pp.     Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office. 


TRADE   CATALOGUES. 


[IM  18M  the  Master  Car-Boildcra'  Aesociation,  for  convenience  in  tlie  fil- 
ing and  preservation  of  pamphlete,  catalogues,  speciScationg,  etc.,  adopted 
a  number  of  i-taudard  sizes.  The  advantages  of  conforming  to  these  sizes 
have  been  recognized,  not  oniy  by  railroad  men,  but  outside  of  railroad 
eireleB,  and  many  engineers  mslce  a  pmctice  of  immediately  consigning  to 
the  wuta-barket  all  catalogues  that  do  not  come  within  a  very  narrow 
mar^n  of  these  standard  sizes.  They  are  given  here  in  order  that  the 
size  of  tha  publications  of  this  kind,  which  are  noticed  under  this  head, 
may  be  compared  with  the  standards,  and  it  may  l>e  luiown  whether  they 
conform  thereto. 

It  seems  very  desirable  that  all  trade  catalogues  published  shonld  con- 
form to  t  he  standard  sizes  adopted  by  the  Master  Car-Builders'  Associa- 
tion, and  therefore  in  noticing  catalof^ues  hereafter  it  will  be  slated  in 
brackets  whether  they  are  or  are  not  oi  one  of  the  standard  sizes.] 

STANDABIM. 

For  poetal-card  circulars .SUlo.xtii  in. 

(  9ii  in.  X  6  in. 
Pamphlets  and  trade  catalogues ^6     in.  x  9  in. 

(B     in.  X  l«:n. 
Spedflcations  and  letter-paper 8^  in.  x  10^  in. 

Crosby  Steam  Gauge  «&  Valve  Company.  This  company 
sends  two  leaflets,  one  describing  the  indicator  they  make, 


and  the  other  giving  engravings  and  descriptions  of  Sargent's 
electrical  attachment,  which,  it  is  said,  is  "  an  electrical  device 
applicable  to  an  indicator,  by  means  of  which  any  number  of 
instruments  can  be  operated  and  diagrams  taken  at  Ibe  same 
instant  of  time." 


The  Painting  of  Metallic  Surfaces.  Harrison  Broth- 
ers &  Co.,  Philadelphia.    8  pp.,  6  X  8  in.    [Not  standard  size.] 

This  firm,  being  largely  engaged  in  manufacturing  paint, 
have  gi 'en  liere  reasons  for  preferring  red  lead  to  any  other  pig- 
ment for  painting  and  protecting  metallic  surfaces.  They  also 
make  what  they  call  "  Anti-Rust,"  and  recommend  the  use  of 
red  lead  as  a  priming  coat,  and  a  second  coat  of  "  Anti-Rust." 


Barrus'  Universal  Steam  Calorimeter,  1895  Pattern. 
Gowing  &  Co.,  Boston.  8  and  12  pp.,  8i  X  6  in.  [Standard 
size.] 

The  makers  of  this  useful  instrument  have  issued  these  two 
little  vest-pocket  volumes,  which  give  an  engraving  of  the 
calorimeter  with  a  description,  directions  for  attaching  it,  and 
for  finding  the  percentage  of  moisture  and  for  its  general  use 


Heine  Safety  Boiler  Company,  St.  Louis.  12  pp.,  3^  X  6 
in.    [Standard  size.] 

The  makers  of  this  boiler  here  describe  the  reasons  for  the 
claimed  superiority  of  their  boiler,  the  character  of  their  guar- 
antee, and  a  copy  of  a  letter  accompanying  a  remittance  of 
$1,500  premium  to  be  paid  in  case  certain  trailers  furnished 
exceeded  their  'guarantee  of  evaporating  8  Ibe.  of  water  per 
pound  of  coal. 


The  "  St.  Louis  Corliss"  Engine.  Built  exclusively  by 
the  St.  Louis  Iron  &  Machine  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  10  pp.. 
Si  X  6i  in.    [Not  standard  size.] 

The  St.  Louis  Company  have  issued  a  vest-pocket  descrip- 
tion of  their  works  and  engines.  It  contains  exterior  and  in- 
terior views  of  their  works,  engravings  of  several  styles  of  en- 
gines, and  tables  of  sizes,  etc.,  and  ends  with  a  list  of  promi- 
nent purchasers. 


Corbitt  &  BuRNHAM,  of  Chicago,  have  issued  in  type-writ- 
ten form  an  "  argument"  on  "  The  New  Time  Table  tt.  The 
Old  Time  Table,"  and  give  with  ita  large  engraving  of  aclock 
dial,  one  half  of  which  is  black  and  the  other  half  white,  rep- 
resenting respectively  the  hours  of  day  and  night.  They  also 
give  specimens  of  the  proposed  time  tables  in  which  the  day 
hours  are  printed  in  black  letters  on  a  white  ground,  and  the 
night  in  white  letters  on  a  black  ground,  the  purpose  being  to 
make  them  immediately  distinguishable  one  from  the  other. 

The  Life  of  an  Iron  Roof  ;  or,  how  Long  will  it 
Last  ?  The  Cincinnati  (Jorrugating  Company,  Piqua,  O.  12 
pp..  4|  X  8  in.     [Not  standard  size.] 

That  doctors  disagree  most  of  us  who  have  had  occasion  to 
make  use  of  their  services  have  found  out.  It  seems  also  to  be 
true  of  painters.  One  catalogue,  which  has  just  been  received, 
recommends  red  lead  for  metal  surfaces,  while  the  company 
whose  publication  is  now  before  us  say  tliat  experience  leaches 
them  that  iron  oxide  or  dry  metallic  paint  reground  in  pure 
linseed-oil  is  the  best. 

In  their  pamphlet  the  corrugating  company  describe  the 
different  kinds  of  roofs  which  they  make,  and  give  the  reasons 
why  tliey  think  they  are  good.  The  last  pages  of  their  book 
contain  testimonials  of  the  superiority  of  their  roofing. 

Robinson  Radial  Truck.  Souvenir  American  Street  Rail- 
way Association.  Robinson  Electric  Truck  &  Supply  Com- 
pany, Boston.    20  pp.,  6}X  9i  in.     [Not  standard  size.] 

Apparently  the  pamphlet  before  us  was  intended  for  distribu- 
tion at  the  Street  Kailway  Association's  meeting,  at  Montreal. 
The  Robinson  radial  truck  has  three  axles,  of  which  the  two 
end  ones  can  turn  on  a  centre  pin  which  is  not  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  axle.  The  middle  axle  can  move  laterally  but 
not  centrally,  and  being  attached  to  the  frames  which  carry 
the  end  axles,  such  movement  has  the  effect  of  turning  the 
two  end  axles  about  their  centres  and  bringing  them  into  a 
position  radial  to  the  curve  occupied  by  the  car.  The  princi- 
ple and  construction  are  shown  by  outline  drawings,  and  a 
numl>er  of  views  of  cars  having  this  ti  uck  are  also  given. 

PuHCHiNG  and  Shearing  Machinery.  Manufactured  by 
the  Long  &  Allstatter  Company,  Hamilton,  O.  Catalogue 
No.  18.    88  pp.,  6  X  9  in.    [Standard  size.] 

Although  80  different  machines  are  described  and  Ulustrated 
in  this  publication,  it  is  said  in  the  preface  that  "  it  is  not  io- 
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tended  to  be  complete  or  even  descriptive  in  a  general  way, 
but  is  intended  merely  to  furnish  illustrations  which  will  en- 
able those  interested  to  get  an  idea  of  the  different  kinds  of 
machines  we  build  and  their  construction."  Even  a  person 
who  tries  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progress  and  development  of 
tools  and  machinery  cannot  help  but  he  surprised  at  the  extent 
of  the  adaptation  and  the  variety  of  machines  of  this  kind 
which  are  made. 

The  engravings  in  this  book  are  the  very  best  kind  of  wood- 
cuts, most  of  them  made  by  Ten  Eyck,  of  New  York,  who  is 
a  veteran  and  a  master  in  this  kind  of  art.  It  has  been  re- 
marked in  these  pages  before  that  there  is  no  method  of  repre- 
senting machinery  which  equals  wood-engraving  when  it  is  of 
the  very  best  kind.  Even  photography  will  not  equal  it,  be- 
cause photography  represents  an  object  as  it  appears,  or  the 
effect  of  the  light  and  shade,  whereas  a  good  wood-engraver 
will  show  a  machine  as  we  would  like  to  see  it — that  is,  he 
will  bring  out  any  parts  w  hich  are  obscure,  and  emphasize 
those  which  are  relatively  of  the  most  impv^rtance.  Besides 
Ten  Eyck's  work,  there  is  some  by  the  McFee  Company,  of 
Hamilton,  O.,  and  others  by  the  Clegg-Goeser  (Company,  of 
Cincinnati,  which  are  also  so  good  that  it  would  be  invidious 
to  make  comparisons.  Tiiere  is  one  piece  of  work  on  page  71 
of  which  the  name  of  the  engraver  is  not  given,  but  which  is 
remarkable.  It  represents  a  heavy,  double-geared,  multiple 
punching  machine  with  spacing  table,  designed  for  perforating 
plates  by  punching  one  complete  row  of  holes  after  another, 
and  works  automatically.  The  machine  itself  is  admirably 
engraved  ;  but  in  the  foreground  a  perforated  plate  is  repre- 
sented punched  full  of  small  square  holes  and  standing  on 
edge,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  see  through  the  holes.  There  are 
39  holes  in  the  vertical  rows  and  43  in  the  horizontal  ones,  so 
that  there  are  altogether  1677  holes  represented,  each  one  so 
accurately  cut  that  they  will  bear  examination  under  a  mag- 
nifying-glass.  Nor  i^  this  all ;  the  legs  of  the  machine,  the 
shadows  and  shading  on  the  floor  showed  through  these  holes, 
the  effect  of  which  is  accurately  and  faithfully  reprotluced 
whenever  there  was  any  of  it  to  show.  One  is  appalled  at  the 
labor  involved  in  doing  this,  and  filled  with  admiration  for  the 
skill  displaved  in  producing  this  result. 

The  catalogue  is  in  every  way  an  admirable  one.  The  en- 
graving, printing  and  typography  are  all  of  the  best  and  in  ex- 
cellent taste,  and  a  good  index  adds  to  its  merits. 

The  Travelliso  Cableway  and  Some  other  Devices 
Employed  by  Contractors  on  the  Chicago  Main  Drain- 
age Canal.  Compiled  and  Published  by  the  Lidgerwood 
Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  Chicago  and  Boston. 
72  pp.,  5|  X  9i  in.     [Not  standard  size.] 

It  is  difficult  to  know  whether  to  class  this  publication  with 
*'  Trade  Catalogues"  or  "  New  Publications,  "and  it  is  another 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  best  technical  literature  on 
some  subjects  is  to  be  found  among  trade  catalogues.  The 
specimen  before  us  contains  first  a  very  good  general  descrip- 
tion and  map  of  the  Chicago  Main  Drainage  Canal,  with  sec- 
tional views  showing  a  cross-section  of  this,  the  Manchester, 
North  Sea,  Baltic  and  North  Sea,  Amsterdam  canals,  from 
which  the  reader  can  quickly  get  a  general  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  character  of  this  great  work  ;  and  in  the  following 
pages  the  methods  and  means  employed  for  excavating  and 
conveying  the  materials  from  the  canal  are  very  lucidly  de- 
scribed. The  Lidgerwood  cableways,  conveying  devices,  and 
hoisting  engines  were  extensively  used,  and  it  is  these  chiefly 
which  are  the  subjects  of  the  illustrations  and  descriptions. 
Excepting  the  map  and  a  few  line  engravings,  the  illustrations 
are  half-tone  engravings  made  from  photographs  taken  along 
the  line  of  the  canal.  This  in  the  rock  cuts  is  a  ditch  162  ft. 
wide,  and  which  will  have  a  mean  depth  of  water  of  24^g  ft., 
and  in  the  earth  cuts  it  will  be  over  300  ft.  wide.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  nearly  40,000,000  cub.  yds.  of  material  must  be 
excavated  to  complete  this  work,  the  cost  of  which  will  be 
$27,303,216.  It  was.  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
means  should  by  adopted  for  domg  the  work  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical way.  The  methods  chiefly  employed  were  the  cable- 
ways  made  by  the  Lidgerwood  Company,  and  inclined  rail- 
roads. The  former  consist  of  a  steel  wire  cable  2^  in.  in  diame- 
ter, which  is  stretched  transversely  to  the  canal  over  the  tops 
of  two  wooden  towers  ;  one  of  them,  which  is  placed  near  to 
the  edge  of  the  canal,  is  73  ft.  high,  and  the  other  one  some 
distance  from  it.  The  span  of  the  cable  is  usually  about  700 
ft.,  so  that  the  highest  or  head  tower  ia  about  500  ft.  from  the 
canal.  The  "spoil  bank,"  on  which  is  the  material  taken 
from  the  canal,  is  between  this  tower  and  the  canal.  A  suit- 
able carriage  runs  on  the  main  cable,  which  carries  a  "  skip," 
which  is  a  square  box  or  bucket  7  ft.  square  and  2  ft.  deep, 
into  which  the  material  is  loaded.  It  is  suspended  from  the 
travelling  carriage  by  suitable  cables  and  pulleys  for  hoisting 


vertically  and  traversing  horizontally,  and  also  for  dumping 
it  over  the  Imnk.  The  power  is  supplied  by  a  Lidgerwood 
hoisting  engine,  of  which  this  company  have  built  over  11,000. 
It  would  take  too  much  space  to  describe  here  all  the  interest- 
ing features  of  the  appliances  which  have  been  used  in  this 
great  work.  The  book  contains  40  views  taken  along  the  line 
of  the  canal.  The  descriptions  of  the  appliances  are  models 
of  conciseness  and  condensation,  and  are  so  interesting  withal 
that  the  reader  who  is  in  any  way  concerned  in  engineering 
work  of  the  character  described  is  not  likely  to  lay  it  down 
without  reading  the  whole  of  it.  This  brochure  gives  an  ex- 
cellent idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  work  and  of  the  methods 
adopted  for  doing  it.  While  this  description  of  it  is  issued  for 
gratuitous  distribution,  the  publishers  have  been  extremely 
modest,  and  have  not  inserted  any  advertisement  of  their  busi- 
ness other  than  saying  that  they  are  the  manufacturers  of 
much  of  the  machinery  described. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ENGINEERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Engineer  and  Railroad 
Journal : 

Sir  :  I  was  much  gratified  with  your  editorial  in  the  No- 
vember 1  issue  regardmg  a  great  engineering  library  under  the 
auspices  jointly  of  the  national  engineering  societies.  This 
scheme,  with  its  logical  amplification  of  a  joint  house  for 
offices,  headquarter  apartments,  assembly  halls,  etc.,  is  one  that 
I  have  for  several  years  promulgated  among  my  friends  and 
among  the  membership  of  the  four  great  societies.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  world  seems  to  be  still  too  young  in  its 
civilization  for  a  hearty  co-operation  of  lliis  kind.  It  cannot 
even  see  what  you  have  so  ably  pointed  out — the  supreme  folly 
of  trying  to  start  a  number  of  little  rival  libracies — all  alike, 
and  inevitably,  miserable  weaklings. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  summer  convention  of  one  of  the  so- 
cieties in  this  present  year,  the  subject  was  discussed  at  consider- 
able length  before  some  200  or  300  members,  of  whom  two  cr 
three  (myself  among  the  number)  said  all  that  was  possible  in 
favor  of  such  a  project,  urging  the  society  to  have  it  consid- 
ered by  special  committees  before  going  on  to  purchase  real 
estate  for  a  new  house  of  its  own. 

Those  of  us,  however,  who  ventured  to  constitute  ourselves 
such  an  exceedingly  small  minority,  found  that  we  were  like 
the  traditional  juryman  who  "  never  saw  eleven  such  contrary 
men  in  his  life"  as  were  his  colleagues,  and  we  regretfully 
saw  the  scheme  absolutely  killed.  The  chief  burden  of  argu- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  "  contrary"  majority  wasihe  "  impos- 
sibility" of  carrying  out  such  a  scheme,  the  difficulties  being 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds  ;  one  of  the  principal  ones,  I  believe, 
consisting  of  the  alleged  impracticability  of  arranging  legal 
titles  to  ownership,  etc. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is,  sorry  as  many  of  us  may  be  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  that  the  majority  of  engineers  do  not  leant  to 
come  together  in  this  way,  and  until  they  do  there  is  probably 
little  use  in  urging  it  upon  them.  Just  why  they  don't  it  is 
difficult  to  see.  as  such  a  scheme  is  so  pre-eminently  sensible 
and  profitable  to  all  concerned,  from  a  business  point  of  view, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  radiance  that  would  glorify 
the  profession  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  engineers  and  of  laymen 
at  home  by  the  possession  of  the  magnificent  headquarters, 
which  might  easily  be  arranged  for  were  the  6,000  or  8,000  en- 
gineers and  architects  who  are  invited  to  join  in  the  movement 
to  enter  into  it  with  spirit. 

The  idea  that  rich  men  would  not  give  because  they  would 
not  feel  sure  of  their  money  being  wisely  and  durably  expend- 
ed is  not  worth  a  thought  ;  for  who  doubts  that  a  small  com- 
mission of  good  lawyers  and  engineers  could  in  a  few  hours 
formulate  a  scheme  that  would  allay  the  fears  of  the  most  cai^- 
tious  of  millionaires. 

As  things  seem  to  be  going  now  it  will  probably  be  some 
time— a  gwxl  way  along  in  the  next  century —before  the  lovely 
ideal  that  a  few  of  us  have  so  long  cherished  will  become  a 
reality.  When  it  does.  New  York  (unless  Chicago  gets  ahead 
of  her  again,  and  takes  it  away  from  her)  will  see  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  buildings  in  the  country,  with  every  con- 
venience and  beautiful  decoration  that  the  skill  and  taste  of 
the  engineering  fraternity  can  contribute,  ornamenting  the 
best  part  of  the  city,  and  containing  a  splendid  assembly  hall 
and  all  other  necessary  apartments  for  its  primal  purposes, 
together  with  the  biggest  and  best  engineering  library  and 
museum  in  the  world.  The  surplus  room  will  be  occupied  not 
by  ordinary  "stores,"  but  by  offices  of  engineers,  architects, 
chemists,  metallurgists,  etc.,  thus  maintaining  the  character 
of  the  building  in  its  full  integrity.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  building  of  this  sort  would  have  extensive  revenues, 
which  would  go  a  long  way  toward  making  it  aelf -supporting. 
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It  may  be  objected  that  all  tlii3  will  hardly  come  to  pass 
after  the  great  societies  have  spent  so  much  money  in  buying 
and  building  individually.  This  need  not  stop  the  new  scheme, 
however,  for  real  estate  can  always  be  sold  ;  and  when  our 
engineers  shall  have  once  attained  the  proper  spirit  of  unity 
and  harmony,  together  with  an  e»prit  de  eorp*  that  shall  make 
each  one  think  of  himself  broadly  as  an  engineer,  and  not  as  a 
civil  or  electrical  or  naval  engineer  merely,  all  that  we  de- 
sire shall  come  to  {jass.  Oberlin  Smith. 

• 

ALTERNATING   CURRENT   ELECTRIC    RAIL- 
WAYS. 


Editor  American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Jocrnal  : 

It  has  recently  been  given  out  that  the  Allentown  &  Read- 
ing Electric  Railway  Company  intend  to  build  somewhat  ex- 
tensive electric  railroads  in  Pennsylvania  and  to  operate  the 
system  by  means  of  alternating  currents.  If  these  intentions 
of  the  company  are  carried  out,  this  will  be  the  first  practical 
alternating-current  road  in  exbtence,  and  engineers  will  await 
with  interest  the  result. 

To  many  engineers  this  step  will  indicate  that  the  process  of 
evolution  in  electric  railroading  which  they  have  long  been 
expecting  has  at  last  begun.  It  would  seem  to  many  that  in 
this  case,  as  in  some  others,  inventors,  in  attempting  to  solve 
the  problem,  have  hit  upon  a  method  not  the  best,  and  that 
subsequent  inventors  have  for  a  long  time  followed  in  the 
original  footsteps,  improving,  but  making  no  radical  changes 
for  the  better. 

There  certainly  is  no  application  of  electricity  in  the  arts 
to-dav  more  eminently  suited  to  alternating  currents  than  is 
the  electric  railway.  The  problems  that  alternating-current 
railways  present  are  surely  no  more  difficult  of  solution  than 
those  presented  years  ago  to  the  engineers  who  perfected  the 
present  system. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  announcement  of  the  pro- 
posed road  a  paper  is  read  before  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers  by  Mr.  Charles  S.  Bradley  on  Phasing 
Transformers.  This  will  undoubtedly  prove  of  the  greatest 
value  in  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem. 

A  brief  review  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  and  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  alternating  currents  for 
electric  railways  will,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  time. 

Considering  the  two  systems  in  general,  we  find  that  the 
alternating  system,  if  it  can  be  successfully  employed,  offers 
immenae  advantages  !n  simplicity  and  cheapness  both  in  the 
original  cost  of  apparatus  and  in  its  operation.  It  can  also  be 
employed  with  greater  safety  to  life  and  property,  and  ^ves 
rise  to  no  such  troubles  as  electrolysis  of  water  and  gas  pipes. 

All  dynamo  electric  machines  are  alike  in  this  respect,  that 
the  currents  that  are  generated  in  their  armature  conductors 
are  alternating,  no  matter  whether  the  machine  as  a  whole  is 
adapted  for  continuous  or  alternate  current  working.  It  is 
therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  a  machine  generating 
continuous  currents,  to  add  a  complication  in  the  shape  of  a 
commutator  for  rectifying  the  alternating  currents  of  the  arma- 
ture. Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  commutators  of 
large  dynamos  are  exceedingly  difficult  and  expensive  to  con- 
struct, and  in  the  operation  of  the  machine  it  is  the  commu- 
tator almost  exclusively  that  occupies  the  attention  of  the 
attendant.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  not  only  is  the  initial  ex- 
pense of  commutating  machines  far  in  excess  of  alternators, 
but  the  expense  of  operating  is  also  considerably  greater  by 
reason  of  the  extra  attention  necessary,  the  frequent  need  of 
brush  renewals,  and  because  the  power  wasted  in  brush  fric- 
tion and  drop  of  potential  at  the  brush  contacts  may  in  a  large 
station  amount  to  a  very  considerable  yearly  item. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urg^  that  most  of  our  alter- 
nating-current machines  have  commutators  also  in  addition  to 
collecting  rings.  That  is  very  true,  but  commutators  and 
collectors  are  by  no  means  necessary  in  the  design  of  a  good 
alternator.  At  present  most  manufacturers  make  use  of  them 
either  because  they  are  convenient  or  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
flicting with  present  (Stents.  Alternating-current  generators 
can  be  bought  to-day  of  tlioroughly  reliable  manufacturers, 
and  be  possessed  not  only  of  no  commutators  or  moving  con- 
tacts, but  which  have  no  moving  wire  as  well.  What  could 
be  more  simple  than  a  generator  whose  only  moving  part  is  a 
mass  of  laminated  iron  turning  about  self-oiling  bearings  ? 
Such  a  device  will  evidently  call  for  the  minimum  initial  ex- 
penditure as  well  as  the  minimum  expense  of  operating. 

Passing  from  the  generating  plant  to  the  feeders,  we  find 
that  with  the  continuous  current  system  we  are  not  permitted 
to  maintain  a  voltage  much  above  500  by  reason  of  the  danger 
to  life.  Were  this  barrier  removed,  we  would  find  that  it  is 
impossible  to  build  a  successful  commutating  machine  for  high 
voltages.    This  means  that  for  operating  a  large  system  tJbe 


current  is  necessarily  very  great,  and  the  feeders,  consequent- 
ly, very  large.  If  the  road  is  long,  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  dividing  the  (generating  plant  into  sections  located  along 
the  route  on  account  of  the  large  loss  of  power  in  long  feeders. 
In  any  case,  the  g^enerators  must  be  overcompounded  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  jp  order  to  keep  the  voltage  at  the  trolley 
reasonably  constant. 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  we  readily  see  :  1.  An  enor- 
mous outlay  is  necousary  for  copper.  2.  The  generating  plant 
will  be  more  expensV^  to  install  and  operate  than  if  it  were  all 
contained  in  one  bunding.  3.  The  generators  must  be  oper- 
ated part  of  the  day,  at  least,  with  a  low  efficiency  and  conse- 
quently large  expense.\ 

Granting  for  the  mdjment  that  tlie  system  can  be  operated 
by  alternating  currents  without  altering  the  existing  lines,  we 
find  that  we  immediately  have  an  immense  advantage.  The 
gain  will  be  threefold.  The  loss  of  power  in  the  transmission 
lines  and,  consequently,  the  expense  of  operating  may  be 
greatly  decreased.  The  initial  expense  of  installing  the  line, 
and,  therefore,  the  fixed  annual  charges  for  interest  is  much 
less.  A  practically  uniform  voltage  may  be  maintained  upon 
the  trolley,  and  this  can  be  made  as  small  as  desirable  without 
greatly  increasing  the  expense,  either  of  operating  or  instal- 
ling.   All  this  may  be  accomplished  with  extreme  simplicity. 

The  generators,  being  without  commutators  or  sliding  con- 
tacts, may  be  built  to  deliver  a  very  high  voltage,  say  10,000, 
to  the  lines  without  danger  to  the  attendant  or  apparatus. 
Such  machines  are  now  actually  built  and  guaranteed  by  the 
manufacturers.  With  10,000  volts  instead  of  500  the  current 
necessary  in  order  to  deliver  the  same  amount  of  energy  to  the 
lines  will  be  only  one-twentieth  of  its  former  amount.  As  the 
loss  of  power  in  the  lines  at  any  instant  is  C^li,  it  is  evident 
that  by  using  the  same  set  of  feeders  we  may  decrease  our 
transmission  loss  by  this  means  to  one-four  hundredth  of  its 
present  value. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  probably  this  transmission  loss 
more  than  any  other  thing  that  has  thus  far  made  very  long 
electric  railways  a  practical  impossibility.  It  is  impossible  to 
employ  very  high  voltages  with  the  continuous  current  system, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  using  commutating  machines. 
A  combination  system  might  be  employed  in  some  cases 
to-day  with  advantage,  using  a  high  voltage  alternating  trans- 
mission and  transforming  by  the  use  of  rotary  converters  into 
a  low  pressure  continuous  current  for  supplying  the  trolley. 
Such  a  system  has  the  disadvantage  that  an  attendant  will  be 
required  to  operate  each  converter,  it  bein^  moving  machinery 
and  constituting  in  effect  a  small  sub-station.  Such  convert- 
ers are  also  far  more  expensive  to  construct  and  operate  than 
the  stationary  transformer,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  method 
is  at  best  a  makeshift,  and  that  the  pure  alternating-current 
system  will  prove  the  ultimate  n)ethod  of  operating  such 
lines. 

In  using  a  pure  alternating  system,  we  must  remember, 
however,  to  deduct  from  the  apparent  gain  we  noticed  above 
a  small  amount  representing  the  losses  in  the  necessary  trans- 
formers, because  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  continu- 
ous  currents,  a  high  voltage  in  the  trolley  is  not  (termissible. 
It  should  also  tie  mentioned  that  if  the  road  is  very  long  the 
transformers  along  it  can  be  wound  in  a  progressively  chang- 
ing ratio  which  will  compensate  for  the  drop  of  potential  in 
the  primary  mains,  and  keep  a  practically  uniform  pressure  on 
the  trolley  from  end  to  end  of  the  route. 

But  we  have  yet  to  prove  that  the  present  lines  ean  be  em- 
ployed for  opieratiDg  a  pure  alternating  current  system,  for, 
as  yet,  nothing  has  been  said  concerning  the  car  equipment. 
That  is  the  only  difficult  feature  of  the  problem  as  it  stands 
to-day,  and  engineers  have  long  been  familiar  with  the  con- 
siderations outlined  above.  It  is  in  the  motor,  however,  that 
the  alternating  system  gfiould  especially  outclass  its  rival,  and 
it  is  the  motor  that  has  thus  far  given  the  greatest  trouble  to 
electric  railroad  men. 

The  alternating  current  motor  of  to-day  is  unsuited  for  rail- 
road purposes  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  not  very  efficient 
unless  running  at  constant  speed.  Second,  it  is  not  self-start- 
ing unless  wound  for  two  or  more  phases,  which  would  neces- 
sitate, for  railroad  use,  the  employment  of  at  least  two  trolley 
wires.  This  can  hardly  be  allowed  except  for  conduit  roads. 
Otherwise,  the  alternating  motor  fulfils  to  a  nicety  every  re- 
quirement of  a  perfect  railway  motor.  It  has  no  commutator 
or  brushes,  and  nothing  to  replace  or  get  out  of  order.  Its 
armature,  being  simply  a  mass  of  iron  and  copper  with  no  in- 
sulation whatever,  has  nothing  to  burnout  If  properly  built, 
it  is  capable  of  running  perfectly,  if  need  be,  under  water,  and 
perhaps  most  important  of  all,  it  is  universallj'  acknowledged 
to  be  the  cheapest  and  most  reliable  motor  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. 

Neither  of  the  objections  mentioned  seem  serious,  and  un- 
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doubtedly  will  be  perfectly  removed  before  long.  For  in- 
stance, it  seems  to  the  writer  that  tbe  first  can  be  satisfactorily 
met  by  the  use  of  some  form  of  flexible  gearing,  such  as  hy- 
draulic gearing.  This  will  allow  the  motor  to  run  at  all  times 
at  a  constant  speed  and  high  efficiency,  even  if  the  car  is  stand- 
ing still.  These  devices  have  been  described  in  the  technical 
journals,  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  them  here. 
The  necessity  of  employing  such  a  system  is  not  an  objection, 
for  some  of  them  oSer  actual  (Msitive  advantages  over  tbe 
rigidly  connected  motor.  A  solution  of  the  second  difficulty 
could  probably  be  found  in  the  use  of  "  phasing  transformers" 

g laced  upon  the  car,  using  perhaps  the  form  described  by  Mr. 
Iradley  in  his  paper  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  arti- 
cle. By  this  means  the  single-phase  current  from  the  trolley 
can  be  converted  into  a  three-phase  current,  and  an  ordinary 
three-phase  motor  be  made  use  of. 

Other  systems  could  undoubtedly  be  arranged  with  the  ap 
paratus  we  have  at  hand,  and  many  unperfected  forms  are  in 
the  minds  of  engineers  to-day.  The  writer  himself  can  even 
imagine  a  road  employing  no  trolley  connections  whatever, 
but  making  use  of  some  of  the  many  effects  of  induction  which 
alternating  currents  give  us. 

Thus  we  have  an  alternating-current  railway  that  could  be 
operated  to-day  perfectly  upon  the  tracks  of  the  present  com- 
panies with  no  change  outside  the  power  station  except  the 
installation  of  a  few  transformers  and  the  more  careful  insula- 
tion of  the  line.  The  system  may  not  be  tbe  best,  or  even 
practicable,  but  is  perfectly  possible  if  occasion  required  it. 
The  next  few  years  will  undoubtedly  develop  changes  and 
perfections  in  alternating  apparatus  that  will  make  the  alter- 
nating-current railway  all  that  could  be  desired. 

..-'      ,  ;   /.     ••.,. .  .  r     AbthurJ.  Farnsworth,  S.B. 


MINIATURE  WAR  VESSELS. 


A  WARSHIP  in  miniature  is  being  built  at  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard.  Though  only  5  ft.  long,  it  is  a  perfect  likeness  of 
tbe  Columbia,  Uncle  Sam's  fighting  ocean  greyhound.  Every 
detail  is  reproduced  with  the  utmost  accuracy  on  a  scale  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  even  the  guns  being  perfect 
in  all  of  their  parts,  down  to  the  very  breech  mechanism. 

In  the  new  navv  of  the  United  States  several  classes  of  ves- 
sels are  comprised.  The  Government  has  adopted  the  policy 
of  constructing  one  small  model  to  represent  each  type  of 
warship  in  the  service.  Thus  miniature  copies  have  been  made 
of  the  armored  battleship  Texas,  the  monitor  Miantonomoh.  the 
ram  Katahdin,  and  others.  Seven  men  at  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard  are  constantly  employed  in  building  these  models, 
which  cost  from  $2,000  to  $8,000  apiece.  These  artisans  are 
mechanics  of  the  highest  skill,  and  the  work  thev  do  is  such 
as  to  require  a  special  training.  Workmanship  of  the  utmost 
difficulty  is  needed,  many  of  the  parts  being  so  little  that  an 
ordinary  person  could  not  handle  them  or  put  them  together. 
Everything  must  be  reproduced,  down  to  the  smallest  block 
for  the  running  rigging. 

Take  the  guns  of  the  miniature  Columbia,  for  example. 
They  are  the  prettiest  toys  imaginable.  The  big  ones,  repre- 
senting originals  of  8-in.  calibre,  are  about  4  in.  long.  No  part 
of  either  gun  or  carriage  is  lacking,  and  the  breech  can  be 
opened  by  a  touch  of  the  finger  to  admit  a  small-sized  armor- 
piercing  projectile  or  an  explosive  shell.  The  secondary  bat- 
teries of  the  Columbia  consist  of  a  number  of  small  machine 
guns  and  rapid-fire  guns,  some  of  which  are  aloft  in  the  mili- 
tary tops.    Every  one  is  reproduced  on  its  scale  in  the  model. 

The  building  of  the  model  of  the  Columbia  was  begun  by 
taking  a  number  of  pine  boaids,  cut  roughly  to  the  outlines  of 
the  ship,  and  putting  them  together  under  pressure  with  glue 
between  them.  Thus  a  solid  block  of  approximate  dimensions 
was  formed.  Tbe  block  was  then  planed  and  chiselled  until 
the  lines  of  the  great  war  vessel  were  reproduced  with  absolute 
exactness.  The  hull  being  made  smooth  with  sandpaper,  the 
rudder  and  propeller  shafts,  of  cherry  wood,  were  added.  At 
the  same  time  were  put  on  the  "  sponsons,"  out  of  which  the 
guns  look  as  from  windows  of  steel.  Holes  having  been  bored 
for  the  window  ports,  the  little  craft  was  ready  to  receive  its 
armament. 

The  model  is  not  yet  finished,  but  the  guns  are  made  and 
nearly  all  of  the  other  equipments  are  ready  to  be  put  aboard. 
These  latter  are  very  elaborate,  and  to  produce  them  has  re- 
quired an  immense  amount  of  labor.  For  example,  there  are 
a  number  of  boats,  including  one  steam  launch  in  miniature. 
Each  of  these  represents  three  days'  work  for  one  man.  The 
false  bottonis  and  every  rib  inside  of  them  are  shown.  All  of 
them  are  of  wood,  save  for  the  smokestack  and  rudder  of  the 


steam  launch.  The  boats  are  swung  from  davits,  the  tiny 
metal  blocks  through  which  the  tackle  runs  being  perfectly 
practical  and  just  like  real  ones. 

The  smokestack  of  the  miniature  Columbia  is  of  brass,  paint- 
ed just  like  that  of  the  cruiser  heiself.  Attached  to  it  are 
escape  pipes  of  copi>er  and  a  whistle  and  fog  horn,  otherwise 
known  as  a  "  steam  siren,"  of  nickel  silver.  The  ventilators 
are  of  copper.  They  turn  their  gaping  mouths  to  the  wind, 
which  blows  down  into  them  and  keeps  the  air  fresh  below. 
One  of  the  last  things  done  is  to  put  the  masts  into  the  little 
ship.  They  are  of  wood,  but,  being  painted,  they  look  just 
like  the  hollow  steel  masts  of  a  war  vessel.  The  bigger  spars 
on  a  war  ship  are  steel  tubes.  The  rigging  of  tbe  model  is  of 
white  wire  twisted  to  imitate  the  wire  rigging  on  aman-o'->  -. 
war.  In  the  model  of  a  battleship  tbe  armor  is  represented, by  • 
wood  painted. 

The  models  of  warships  are  built  in  what  is  called  the  ship 
house  at  the  Navy  Yard.     The  establishment  is  a  huge  ma- 
chine shop,  under  the  control  of  the  Construction  Bureau  of 
the  Navy  Department.     The  miniature  vessels  are  made  from  •;• 
the  original  plans  and  drawings  for  cruisers  and  battleships, 
which  are  reduced  to  scale  for  the  purpose.     The  object  of 
building  the  models  is  to  show  the  people  what  Uncle  Sam's 
new  navy  is  like.     Several  of  the  models  have  been  sent  to  At- 
lanta, where  they  will  be  viewed  by  millions.     Occasionally    -.^ 
models  have  been  sent  by  the  Navy  Department  to  the  capl-  ' .  ■ 
tol,  in  order  that  congressmen  might  see  them  and  know  what  ' 
sort  of  ships  they  were  appropriating  money  to  construct. 

In  the  ship  house  at  the  Washington  Navy  Yard  is  now 
being  made  a  model  of  the  battleship  Indiana,  20  ft.  long.     It 
is  intended,  not  for  exhibition,  but  for  a  more  practical  pur- 
pose.    It  is  of  wood,  covered  with  an  even  coat  of  paraffine  1 
in.  thick.     When  it  is  finished  it  will  be  run  on  the  Potomac 
River,  with  an  engine  inside  of  it  and  paddle-wheels.     Pad- 
dle-wheels are  preferred  to  a  propeller,  because  the  power  ex-    '. 
erted  by  them  can  be  measured  more  accurately.     This  is  ex- 
actly what  is  desired  to  be  ascertained — namely,  how  much  ' 
power  is  required  to  propel  the  model  through  tne  water  at  a 
given  rale  of  speed.    What  is  true  of  the  model  ought  to  be 
true  also  of  the  Indiana,  (he  form  of  the  hull  of  the  latter  being    . 
the  same.     Paraffine  is  employed  because  it  is  perfectly  smooth,  \. 
and  will  afford  no  such  resistance  as  might  impair  the  accuracy  :'  -; 
of  the  data  obtained  by  the  experiments. 

In  Qreat  Britain  the  keel  of  no  new  ship  of  war  is  laid  until    • 
trial  has  t>een  made  of  a  miniature  model.     For  this  purpose  V 
is  used  an  immense  tank,  300  ft.  long,  25  ft.  wide,  and  10  ft.    •' 
deep,  filled  with  water.     Above  the  tank,  and  running  its  en-  ;: 
lire  length,  is  suspended  a  platform.     On  the  platform  is  a  "A 
track,  and  along  the  track  a  carriage  runs.     Beneath  the  car-  ~- 
riage  fioats  the  model,  which  is  made  wholly  of  paraffine.     Of  :\: 
course,  paraffine  is  lighter  than  water.    The  carriage  tows  the  ^  ■ 
model  along,  and  the  power  used  is  registered  with  absolute  'j. 
accuracy  by  a  dynamometer.     Thus  is  learned  with  exactness  .^> 
the  speed  at  which  the  war  ship  represented  by  the  model  will  -' ; 
steam  with  a  ^iven  H.P.  -.V' 

Great  Britain,  in  fact,  has  several  such  tanks,  and  similar    j,' 
ones  are  used  for  the  purpose  by  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 
Secretary  Herbert  will  try  to  persuade  the  next  Congress  to 
appropriate  money  for  building  a  tank  of  the  kind  at  Washing-  ' 
ton.    The  cost  of  it  would  be  about  $150,000.    It  would  be  '"'■ 
cheap  at  the  price,  however,  for  it  would  afford  a  means  of 
testing  all  models  of  proposed  vessels  in  future  before  the  con- 
tracts for  their  construction  were  given  out.    Thus  the  Navy 
Department  would  know  exactly  what  might  be  expected  of 
every  warship  before  its  keel  was  laid.     In  a  word,  the  tank  -, 
experiments  make  it  easy  to  determine  the  best  form  of  ship  .j. 
to  attain  a  certain  speed.—  TFcu/a'npton  Evening  Star. 


Our  Sea-Coast  Defenceless.— Ma jor-General  Miles,  com- 
manding the  Army,  in  his  annual  report  says  :  "  The  entire 
Ouir  Coast  and  all  the  great  cities  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  north- 
ward to  Philadelphia  are  entirely  without  modern  guns. 
With  one  exception  the  cities  north  of  New  York  are  in  a  sim- 
ilar condition  to  those  south  of  it.  Some  guns  and  mortars 
have  been  constructed  and  some  shipped  to  their  destination, 
carriages  for  them  are  under  construction,  and  emplacements 
have  been  made  to  a  limited  extent."  He  shows  that  torp>edo 
plants  are  useless  without  protective  batteries,  and  that  the 
water  in  our  principal  harbors  is  so  deep  that  light-draft  ves- 
sels might  pass  over  the  torpedo  mines  without  danger. 

He  says  that  the  recent  manceuvres  in  England  have  shown 
that  even  the  powerful  British  navy  is  unable  to  defend  the 
British  coast  against  a  foreign  fleet ;  therefore  he  argues  that 
the  main  reliance  must  be  upon  coast  batteries.  He  wants 
more  high-power  guns  and  a  much  higher-power  "  appropria- 
tion." 
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THE  MOST  ADVANTAGEOUS  DIMENSIONS  FOR 
LOCOMOTIVE  EXHAUST-PIPES  AND  SMOKE- 
STACKS.* 


Bt  Inspector  Troske. 


Prllsmann  :  A  later  experimenter  in  this  matter,  Priismann, 

the  inventor  of  the  conical  smoke-stack  that  has  been  named 

after  him,  must  be  mentioned.     He  began  bis  experiments 

,._    about  the  end  of  the  year  1860,  which  was  at  about  the  same 

';.•  lime  as  those  conducted  by  Nozo  and  Geoffroy,  but  he  went 

:-   into  the  work  so  extensively,  that  they  were  not  completed 

::  .  until  the  beginning  of   1863.     His   paper   was  published  in 

- -^  Organ  fur  die  Forttehrilte  des  Eisenbahnwesem  in  18G5,  and  in 

-■'■  the  same  year  it  also  appeared  in  book  form,  where  he  gath- 

'    ered   together  his  extensive   results  that  had  been  reached 

vith  80  much  labor. 

In  figs.  4,  5,  and  8  the  experimental  apparatus  that  was 
used  by  Priismann  is  shown.  Fig.  4  shows  the  first  arrange- 
J  ment  that  was  used.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  box  only 
••'•  8.29  in.  in  diameter,  through  whose  cover  the  cylindrical 
stacks  liaving  the  same  outside  but  varying  inside  diameters 
could  be  slipped,  and  then  held  in  any  desired  position  by  a 
set  screw.  The  blast-pipe  entered  through  the  bottom,  and 
was  connected  with  the  boiler  by  means  of  a  pipe  in  which  a 
. .  cut-ofif  cock  was  placed.  Tlie  opening  of  this  cock  could  be 
■.  made  anything  that  was  desired  by  means  of  a  handle  fast- 
ened to  its  square  stem  and  moving  over  a  graduated  arc,  thus 
permitting  of  an  exact  regulation  of  the  blast-pipe  pressure. 
Directly  over  the  bottom  of  the  box,  as  shown  at  the  left,  in 
fig.  4,  there  was  an  opening  \\  in.  in  diameter,  through  which 
the  air  was  drawn  in  by  the  suction  created  in  the  interior. 
Tlie  vacuum  was  measured  by  a  water  column  in  the  form 
of  a  siphon-shaped  glass  tube,  whose  connection  with  the  box 
was  packed  with  a  rubber  washer,  the  exact  blast-pipe  press- 
ure not  being  ol)tained,  but  merely  that  existing  in  the 
boiler,  while  the  experiments  were  in  progress,  whicli  was 
read  on  a  metallic  pressure  gauge.  In  his  experiments 
Priismann  chose  only  such  opeDings  of  the  cock  on  the  ap- 
paratus as  would  produce  a  vacuum  equal  to  that  prevailing 
at  that  time  in  the  current  practice  on  the  locomotives  of  the 
Hanoverian  State  liailway — namely,  from  6  to  7  in.,  which 
was  obtained  by  placing  a  stack  on  the  experimental  apparatus 
corresponding  to  that  in  use  upon  tliese  locomotives.  The 
nozzle  of  the  blast- pipe  had  a  clear  diameter  of  .32  in.,  and 
the  seven  cylindrical  experimental  stacks  had  diameters  of 
about  1.25  in.,  1.33  in.,  1.5  in.,  1.58  in.,  2.125  in..  1.7  in., 
and  1.77  in. 
„  .  Priismann  formulated  the  following  conclusions  as  the  re- 
''  suit  of  his  experiments  : 

1.  The  blast-pipe  pressure  witliin  the  limits  of  current  prac- 
tice has  no  influence  in  determining  th6  proper  sha])e  of  the 
stack. 

2.  The  increase  of  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  stack 
to  the  top  of  the  blast  nozzle  is  not  exactly  an  equivalent,  but 
as  it  is  increased,  of  course  within  certain  limits,  it  is  accom- 
panied by  a    corresponding    increase  in  the  height  of  the 

■"■..  vacuum. 

3.  Of  the  seven  experimental  stacks  used,  the  one  of  the 
• ".  mean  diameter  of  1.58  in.  showed  the  best  results. 

4.  With  a  stack  of  the  most  cflicient  diameter,  its  height 
should  be  so  adjusted  that  it  stands  at  least  four  times  the 
diameter  of  the  blast-pipe  above  it,  in  order  that  this  latter 
may  be  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  lower  end  of  the  stack. 

5.  For  every  height  above  the  blast  nozzle  there  is  one  cross- 
sectioD  of  stack  that  will  give  the  most  efficient  working. 

la  order  to  investigate  these  latter  results  which  he  had  ob- 
tained, Prusmaan  changed  his  experimental  apparatus  so  that 
he  replaced  the  solid  cover  by  a  movable,  open  shell,  like 
that  shown  in  fig.  5,  that  could  be  fastened  in  position,  and 
on  the  upper  end  of  which  plates  having  circular  openings  of 
difTerent  sizes  could  be  bolted.  The  diameter  of  the  openings 
in  these  plates  varied  by  ^  in.  from  1  in.  to  2i  in.  By  chang- 
ing the  shell  the  11  plates  were  set  at  a  greater  and  greater 
distance  from  the  blast  pipe,  varying  from  0  to  7.6  in.,  and  in 
this  way  the  vacuum  was  measured  for  39  diBferent  positions. 
Priismann  thus  obtained  11  sciies  of  results  with  89  figures  in 
each,  which  he  put  together  in  the  form  of  a  table,  and  in 
such  a  way  that  for  each  of  the  39  positions  of  the  blast-pipe 
the  11  different  vacuums  that  were  obtained  formed  a  hori- 
zontal series.  In  each  of  the  vertical  as  well  as  the  horizontal 
series  tliere  was  one  of  the  bigliest  efficiency. 

He  drew  therefrom  the  following  conclusions  :    ■    ,;  >- 
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6.  For  each  diameter  of  opening  in  the  plates  there  is  one 
distance  from  the  bhist-pipe  that  gives  the  highest  vacuum. 

7.  The  proper  form  of  stack  is  not  a  cylinder,  but  a  pipe 
whose  diameter  varies  with  the  distance  from  the  blast-pipe. 

Now  when  PrUsmann  had  laid  out  the  blast-pipe  distances 
already  mentioned  upon  a  vertical  axis,  and  bad  then  drawn 
parallel  lines  through  these  points,  he  then  laid  out  upon 
cacli  side  of  the  vertical  the  radius  of  that  plate  opening  which, 
for  the  corresponding  distance  from  the  blast-pipe,  gave  the 
highest  vacuum,  and  thus  obtained  a  series  of  circular  sec- 
tions, as  indicated  in  fig.  6,  that  outlined  the  general  average 
form  of  a  cone,  and  from  which  the  conical  form  of  stack 
was  deduced, 

Priismann  made  a  stack  of  this  shape  out  of  tin,  placed  it 
upon  the  apparatus,  and  ascertained,  by  very  careful  adjust- 
ments, that  distance  of  tlie  lower  end  of  the  same  from  the 
blast-pipe  where  the  highest  vacuum  was  obtained.  He  then 
experimented  with  several  tin  stacks  of  similar  shape,  and 
finally  developed  that  shown  in  fig.  7  as  being  the  form  that 
showed  the  highest  efficiency. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  cylindrical  section  was  located 
in  the  narrowest  portion  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  sharp 
angle  that  would  otherwise  exist  between  the  top  and  bottom 
parts,  and  thus  avoid  a  too  rapid  widening  above  and  below. 


Priisraann  then  made  a  slack  for  a  locomotive  of  exactly 
this  shape,  with  dimensions  proportioned  in  the  ratio  of  the 
blast-pijie  dimensions  of  the  locomotive  to  those  of  the  experi- 

2.79  in. 
mental  apparatus,  which  was =  8.594.     The  most 

0.32  in. 
contracted  portion  of  this  stack  had  a  diameter  of  11  in.,  and 
stood  at  a  height  of  27  in.  above  the  top  of  the  nozzle.  The 
locomotive  upon  which  it  was  placed,  and  which  had  formerly 
made  sufficient  steam  to  do  its  work  with  a  cylindrical  stack 
having  a  diameter  of  15  in.,  was  now  found  to  act  in  such  a 
way  that  the  exhaust  nozzle  could  be  opened  .28  in.,  and  an 
average  saving  of  23.81  per  cent,  in  the  consumption  of  coal 
effected,  which  in  some  cases  arose  to  as  much  as  42.2  per 
cent.  On  a  second  locomotive,  which  had  a  blast  nozzle  of 
about  42.2  per  cent,  greater  diameter,  or  of  3|  in.  diameter, 
and  a  conical  stack  of  correspondingly  larger  dimensions  or 
3.375 

=  10.547  times  larger  than  those  given  in  fig.  7,  the  ex- 

0.32 

periment  was  a  complete  failure.  "  The  production  of  steam 
was  often  insufficient,  and  the  coal  consumption  for  the  same 
loads  was  even  increased."    From  this  Prtlsmann  concluded 
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that  his  method  of  treatment  was  a  wrong  one,  in  increasing 
the  dimensions  of  his  experimental  apparatus  in  a  direct  ratio, 
for  it  appearwl  that  in  the  case  of  the  42.2  per  cent,  increa.se 
in  the  size  of  the  blast-pipe  he  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 
the  grate  area  had  been  increased  in  the  .same  proportion.  In 
order  to  obtain  information  upon  this  point,  PrQsmann  built  a 
third  and  larger  apparatus.  F'ls.  8  illustrates  this  on  a  scale 
of  one-tenth  its  actual  size.  The  larger  scale,  which  was 
attached  to  the  water-gauge,  enables  more  accurate  readings 
to  be  taken  than  were  possible  with  the  siphon  gauge.  This 
third  apparatus  varies  from  the  two  others  and  also  from  the 
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apparatus  of  Zeiiner  and  Nozo  In  that  it  had  three  openings 
arranged  concentrically  with  the  blast-pipe,  through  which 
the  air  that  was  drawn  in  entered,  and  which  favored  the 
production  of  the  vacuum.  The  size  of  these  three  openings 
was  ascertained  from  a  locomotive  whose  wheels  and  pistons 
were  blocked.  The  valve  was  raise<l  and  so  arranged  that 
with  the  throttle  wide  open  only  so  much  steam  could  escape 
through  the  blast-pipe  by  way  of  the  contracted  openings  in 
the  valve  passages,  that  with  the  ash-pan  damper  open,  as  it 
usually  was  while  running,  a  vacuum  of  6.8  in.  of  water  was 
obtain'ed  in  the  smoke-box.  Then  the  ash-pan  damper  was 
quickly  closed  tight,  the  tube  openings  into  the  smoke-box 
closed  as  tight  aa  possible  with  sheet  iron,  and  an  air  damper 


in  the  smoke-box  door  opened  until  a  vacuum  of  6.8  in.  was 
again  obtained  in  the  smoke-box.  This  gave,  for  coal  and 
coke  burning,  a  free  opening  equal  to  tlie  total  grate  area 
divided  by  21.  This  ratio  was  incorporated  in  the  apparatus, 
and  a  series  of  experiments  made  which  also  included  the  use 
of  a  nozzle  of  }  m.  and  one  of  1  in.  in  diameter,  with  which 
the  height  of  the  stack  opening  above  the  same  varied  from 
4i  in.  to  25  in.  The  results  obtained  were  again  tested  in 
part  with  the  small  experimental  stacks,  and  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  : 

8.  Making  the  conicity  of  the  blast-pipe  more  blunt  has  a 
tendency  to  lower  the  stack,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
conicity  of  the  blast-pipe  is  without  any  influence  upon  the 
distance  of  the  smallest  portion  of  the  stack  above  the  nozzle, 
or  upon  the  diameter  of  that  portion. 

9.  Under  the  same  circumstances  the  taper  of  the  shells  of 
stacks  remain  nearly  the  same  for  all  locomotives  in  similar 


service,  provided  only  tliat  the  ratio  of  the  cross-section  of 
the  blast' pipe  to  the  grate  area  remains  the  same. 

10.  A  stack  made  for  a  given  blast-pipe  must,  if  all  the 
other  ratios  remain  the  same,  l>e  enlarged  over  all  by  about 
the  (lifTerence  in  the  blast-pipe  diameters,  if  we  wish  to  use  a 
larger  blast-pii)e  with  this  same  taper. 

11.  On  non  condensing  locomotives,  whereon  it  is  desired  to 
increase  the  diameter  of  the  blast  pipe.  If  the  blast-pipe  press- 
ure remains  the  same,  the  distance  of  the  smallest  portion  of 
the  stack  from  the  top  of  the  nozzle  will  be  unchanged. 

12.  The  upper  portion  of  the  smoke-stack  lying  above  the 
Smallest  portion  of  the  same  does  not  consist  of  a  single  trun- 
cated cone,  but  of  three  truncated  cones  of  diflferent  inclina- 
tions ;  these  inclinations  liecoming  greater  toward  the  top. 

Finally,  Prtlsmann  gave  a  number  of  formulffi  for  calcu- 
lating the  dimensions  of  stacks  and  blast-pipes.  The  one  for 
the  location  of  the  blast  nozzle  taken  as  t  for  all  locomolivea 
is: 

t  =  2.8673  -f  0.857,047,767  <5  -' 

0.136,138,202  <S*  +  0.525,258,551  (P,  ^:  ;  c 

wherein  S  is  the  diameter  of  the  blast  nozzle  in  inches. 

It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that,  though  these  expeil- 
ments  were  carrietl  out  so  thoroughly  and  with  so  much 
trouble,  for  in  all  Prusmann  used  18  different  stacks  on  his 
apparatus,  two  of  which  were  similar  to  those  used  upon  loco- 
motives, and  26  different  plate  openings,  they  are  not  entirely 
free  from  objections.  Next  the  dimensions  of  the  experimen- 
tal apparatus  were  altogether  too  small,  while  the  method  of 
measuring  the  steam  pressure  was  defective.  In  tlie  first 
place,  the  boiler  pressure  should  not  have  been  measured, 
since  it  is  alwuj's  liable  to  a  continual  shrinkage  ;  secondly, 
the  boiler  used  had  to  supply  steam  for  the  shop  engine  of 
the  works,  and  then  these  measurements  should  not  have  been 
taken  with  a  metallic  gauge,  since  it  was  evidently  far  from 
being  sensitive  enough  for  a  current  of  steam  flowing  through 
an  opening  of  0.3  in.  A  quicksilver  gauge  should  have 
been  used  in  this  place,  by  means  of  which  an  accurate 
measurement  could  have  been  made  of  the  pressure  existing 
between  the  blast  nozzle  and  the  controlling  cock.  By  mov- 
ing the  long  handle  attached  to  the  cock,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  have  held  this  pressure  at  one  point.  It  is  to  the  im- 
perfection of  these  measurements  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
fact  that,  from  the  various  tables  of  figures  given  by  Priis- 
mann,  no  accurate  diagram  of  exactly  what  took  place  can  be 
repro<luced  ;  for  if  we  make  a  graphic  delineation  of  the 
values  given  for  a  series  of  experiments,  we  get  in  most  cases 
not  a  regular  curve,  but  a  broken  line,  between  wliose  sev- 
eral parts  there  are  wide  variations  of  direction,  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  if  we  refer  to  Tables  I,  III,  V",  XII,  and 
XVII  of  PrUsniann's  work.  In  Iho  last-named  table  there 
are,  in  several  instances,  two  different  values  for  the  vacuum 
produced  by  the  same  position  of  nozzle,  which  is  evidently 
impossible  if  the  steam  pressure  remains  the  same  ;  but  before 
all  others  in  inaccuracy  is  the  statement  that  that  plate  open- 
ing which  with  a  given  position  of  the  nozzle  gave  the  best 
vacuum  is  the  most  efficient,  This  is  seen,  as  a  glance  at  the 
table  teaches,  in  that  the  shortest  distance  is  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  smallest  opening,  while  the  greatest  distance  be- 
tween nozzle  and  plate  is  the  one  belonging  to  the  next  to  the 
smallest  opening.  From  which  the  stack  indicated  there- 
from would  evidently  be  too  small.  With  the  stack  thus  ob- 
tained PrUsmann  experimented  still  further,  and  deduced 
therefrom  each  location  of  blast  nozzle  from  the  smallest  sec- 
tion of  stack  under  consideration,  at  which  the  highest  vacuum 
could  be  produced.  This  distance  he  now  took  as  that  at 
which  the  highest  efficiency  could  be  obtained,  and  trans- 
ferred it  into  terms  of  the  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  exhaust 
nozzles  upon  locomotives ;  but  such  a  performance  is  not  at 
all  jiermissible,  as  the  Hanover  experiments  clearly  show,  for 
these  nozzle  distances  having  the  strongest  action  comes  out 
many  times  as  great  on  many  locomotives.  If  we  were  to 
make  an  application  of  the  PrUsmann  forniul)i>  given  above  to 
exhaust  nozzles  of  4  in.  or  5  in.  in  diameter,  the  distance  of 
these  nozzles  from  the  smallest  section  of  the  stack  would, 
according  to  PrUsmann,  be  37.8  in.  for  the  first  and  70  in.  for 
the  8t>cond,  values  that  are  unheard  of  in  practice.  That  the 
PrUsmann  stack  is  above  all  things  too  small  has  long  been 
known.  Grove  speaks  of  this  in  his  well-known  "  Theory  of 
the  Bla.st-Pipe"  (1874).  and  frankly  discusses  the  reason  there- 
for in  "  The  Impossibility  of  Establ'shing  the  Sliape  of  the 
Stack  by  Means  of  the  Passage  of  a  Current  of  Steam  through 
Openings  in  Thin  Plates  ;"  but,  as  we  have  stated  above, 
this  is  not  the  principal  reason  for  objecting  to  the  results 
given. 

There  are.  however,  some  results  which  PrUsmann  obtained 
from  his  experiments,  inaccurate  as  they  were  in  .part  and 
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under  these  conditions  a  very  liigli  evaporation  was  oblained, 
averaging  8  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  coal ;  In  some  cases  it 
rose  as  high  as  8.5  lbs.  to  9  lbs.  of  water  per  pound  of  coal 
consumed  ;  and  in  hauling  through  freight  trains,  where  the 
tire-box  was  always  at  work,  the  evaporation  was  higher  than 
9  lbs. 

While  the  fuel  consumption  of  the  same  locomotive,  with  its 
old  boiler,  fired  with  good  coal,  was  always  more  than  77  lbs. 
per  mile,  it  has  dropped,  with  this  new  tioiler,  to  54.2  lt>s.  on 
an  average  over  a  measured  run  of  11,625  miles. 

The  new  fire-box  has  another  advantage  :  it  has  been  possi- 
ble to  reduce  the  draft  up  through  the  l)ed  of  coal  on  account 
of  the  draft  of  hot  air  which  enters  through  the  sjiaces  left  be- 
tween the  brick  in  the  walls,  and  which  enters  the  fire-box 
over  the  top  of  the  coal.  The  consequence  is  that  the  coal  is 
not  drawn  into  the  smoke-box,  and  that  it  is  pos^sible  to  use 
and  even  give  the  preference  to  light  and  hard  coals. 

Two  series  of  tests  have  been  made  with  this  boiler  ;  the 
first  related  to  the  consumption  of  fuel  and  water.  On  aver- 
aging 16  experimental  runs,  it  was  found  that  7.7  Ibe.  of 
water  were  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal  burned. 

In  the  second  series,  the  total  work  done  ')y  the  locomotive 
was  measured  ;  the  consumption  of  coal  during  the  interval 
was  taken  into  consideration,  and  finally  an  allowance  of  fuel 
was  made  to  the  engine  for  the  work  performed.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  results  obtained  : 


DlSTAHCI 

Virtual 

UoiU 

Uanled. 

CoNfUMPnoN  OP  Coal  in  Lbs. 

Allowance 

iRdn  in 

HiLM. 

Bitnmin- 
ous. 

Hard. 

or  ji  uci 
„      ,        Made  In  lbs. 
Total. 

210.05 

<)(JN.4«) 
Ml  .-M 

2.->.9(M 
I19.H88 
6K,776 

8.528 
IS.WJO 
6.615 

(J.615 
36.1li2 
81,160 

10,1«             17,223 
Vi,l«2            73,749 
27,775            39,038 

1650..39 

214,648 

29,103 

63.937 

U3.040     I       i:«,010 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  cousuniptiou  of 
coal  per  mile  run  was  about  56.38  lbs.,  or  .43  lbs.  per  virtual 
unit  hauled,  which  shows  a  saving  in  the  total  consumption  of 
36,970  lbs.,  or  33  per  cent. 

M.  Docteur  says  that  he  is  very  well  satisfied  ;  and  in  view 
of  the  unfavorable  results  that  were  given  by  the  same  loco- 
motive with  its  old  boiler,  he  is  disposed  to  attribute  the  im- 
provement that  has  made  itself  manifest  solely  to  the  fortu- 
nate change  in  the  boiler — that  is  to  say,  to  the  new  type  of 
Are  box. 

Experiments  were  also  made  in  order  to  ascertain  how  many 
square  feet  of  indirect  heating  surface  in  the  tubes  would  be 
required  to  replace  1  sq.  ft.  of  direct  surface  in  the  fire-box. 
For  this  purpose,  20,  39,  51,  67,  76.  and  100  tubes  were  succes- 
sively plugged.  With  20  tubes  plugged,  an  average  of  four 
tests  showed  an  evaporation  of  8.28  lbs.  per  pound  of  coal  ; 
with  39  tubes  plugged,  this  average  was  8.2  lbs.  ;  it  dropped 
to  7.89  lbs.  with  51  tubes  plugged.  Starting  from  this  point, 
no  further  measurements  of  the  consumption  were  made  ;  but 
with  76  tubes  plugged  the  boiler  still  furnished  sufiicient  steam 
to  haul  the  regular  trains  assigned  to  the  freight  locomotives 
on  the  run.  This  was  the  limit,  however,  for  with  the  plug- 
ging of  a  greater  number  of  tubes  the  steam  pressure  could 
not  be  maintained. 

The  heating  surface  of  the  boiler,  before  the  tubes  were 
plugged,  was  15.6  sq.  ft.  in  the  fire-box  and  1,707  eq.  ft.  in  the 
tubes,  or  a  total  of  1,722.6  sq.  ft.  After  76  tubes  had  been 
plugged,  the  heating  surface  remained  at  15.6  sq.  ft.  in  the 
fire-t>ox,  and  was  reduced  to  1,285.35  sq.  ft.  in  the  tubes,  or  a 
total  of  1.300  95  sq.  ft.  These  figures*  practically  agree  with 
the  total  heating  surface  in  the  locomotives  of  the  Ilelgian  State 
Railway  known  as  type  25,  which  is  1,299.38  sq.  ft.,  with 
122  06  sq.  ft.  in  the  fire-box  and  1,177.32  sq.  ft.  in  the  tubes. 

We  are,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  conclude  that  the  difference 
in  the  production  of  steam  between  the  direct  and  indirect 
heating  surfaces  is  very  slight  in  a  locomotive  boiler. 

Finally,  tests  were  made  in  which  there  was  no  admission 
of  air  through  the  walls  ;  and  here  it  was  shown  that  there 
was  an  immediate  falling  off  in  the  production  of  steam,  an 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal,  and  a  less  perfect  combus- 
tion. 

The  use  of  refractory  materials  for  the  fire  boxes  of  tubular 
boilers  requires  great  care.  It  is  essential  that  all  admission 
of  cold  air  should  be  cut  off  when  the  bricks  are  heated  to  a 
white  heat,  and  that  the  fire  should  not  be  drawn  immediately 
after  the  engine  is  housed,  for  the  fire  should  be  allowed  to  die 
out  gradually  upon  the  grate.  By  acting  in  this  way  the 
pressure  can  be  held  for  several  hours. 


Steam  has  always  l3een  generated  in  this  boiler,  even  from 
cold  water,  in  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the  outside,  whereas  it 
ordinarily  requires  at  least  three  hours.  The  expansion  of  the 
shell  has  been  very  accurately  measured  by  means  of  marks 
on  the  frame,  and  it  has  never  exceeded  .16  in.  to  .2  in. 

These  considerations  have  led  M.  Docteur  to  conclude  that 
this  boiler  is  absolutely  safe  ;  and  that,  furthermore,  it  will 
allow  of  a  very  important  saving  in  the  invested  capital,  as 
compared  with  the  ordinary  boiler  on  a  freight  locomotive 
which  is  of  essentially  the  same  dimensions  ;  this  saving  being 
placed  at  5,000  francs  ($963). 

The  expense  for  the  complete  renewal  of  the  fire-brick  walls, 
including  material  and  labor,  will  not  exceed  100  francs 
($19.30),  and  the  work  can  be  done  bv  an  ordinary  mason.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  replacing  a  few  stay-bolts  of 
an  ordinary  boiler  would  exceed  this  amount.  The  use  of  this 
new  style  of  boiler  is  expected  to  render  it  possible  to  effect  a 
saving  in  fuel  of  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  by  the  admission  of 
air  alK>ve  the  grate. 

ELECTRICAL  NOTES.  --"... 


The  main  question  concerning  traction  systems  in  cities  is 
the  cost  of  power  supply,  and  this  is  not  always  cheapest  by 
the  electrical  plan  unless  the  lines  are  so  long  as  to  render  a 
cable  system  prohibitive.  Another  argument  of  growing  im- 
portance is  that  modern  requirements  in  large  cities  demand  a 
rate  of  speed  that  the  horse  is  not  equal  to. 

Of  all  systems  tried  on  a  large  scale,  the  cable  is  cheapest  to 
run  up  to  "a  certain  distance.  We  can  get  more  work  done  by 
hauling  a  load  with  a  rope  than  any  other  way.  provided  only 
that  the  rope  is  not  too  long,  in  which  case  it  costs  too  much 
to  pull  the  rope  alone  without  any  car  containing  passengers 
aitached  to  it.  That  is  what  places  a  limit  to  the  economical 
operation  of  cable  systems  ;  they  are  cheaper  for  short  dis- 
tances, but  cost  more  than  electricity  for  long  distances  that 
require  several  cable  plants. 

The  story  of  10  years'  progress  in  electric  traction  is  quite 
as  interest ng  as  that  of  any  single  marvel  the  new  agent  has 
produced  ;  and  if  electricity  does  not  come  out  ahead  in  the 
long  run,  it  will  at  least  have  served  the  purpose  of  driving 
every  other  system  to  do  its  best,  and  of  driving  absolute  sys- 
tems out  of  existence.  A  great  promoter  of  the  principle  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  electricity. 

There  will  always  be  unquestioned  advantages  in  any  sys- 
tem in  which  the  vehicle  is  independent  of  other  vehicles  along 
the  route  or  of  a  central  station.  This  feature  doubtless 
more  than  any  other  has  been  the  means  of  drawing  millions 
of  dollars  into  investment  in  the  storage  battery,  with  no  bet- 
ter result  to-day  than  a  system  that  requires  about  two  tons  of 
lead  to  haul  one  ton  of  passengers.  The  independent  vehicle 
will  always  remain  the  ideal  plan. 

W^E  find  the  distance  up  to  which  a  single  cable  is  operative 
is  quite  small  when  compared  with  tliat  over  which  we  can 
operate  a  trolley  system  from  a  single  former  station.  This  is 
one  advantage  of  trolley  systems  over  cable  systems,  and  an- 
other not  less  important  one  is  the  fact  that  the  overhead  trol- 
ley wire  and  support  cost  very  much  leas  than  the  cable  and 
its  conduit  per  mile. 

Both  cable  and  trolley  systtnis  are  opyen  alike  to  the  serious 
objection  of  not  having  an  independent  self-propelling  vehicle. 
Any  system  free  from  this  defect  will  make  a  strong  bid  for 
public  favor,  and  with  certainty  of  success  if  the  cost  is  not 
too  high.  With  storage  systems,  which  alone  offer  this  advan- 
tage, the  cost  is  too  high,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  art 
this  unfortunate  defect  seems  to  he  without  remedj-.  As  for 
the  horse,  he  costs  just  about  as  much  as  the  storage  battery 
to  run,  and  is  just  about  as  dirty  and  troublesome. 

Is  respect  to  its  traction  systems.  New  York  is  singularly 
behind  other  large  cities  in  adopting  the  latest  improvements  ; 
but  this  seems  to  Iw  the  result  of  conditions  that  strangely  jus- 
tify her  course.  Thus,  the  elevated  system  of  New  i'ork  City 
was  brought  to  completion  long  before  the  perfection  of  the 
electric  car  motor.  When  the  electric  car  first  came  on  the 
scene,  the  elevated  in  New  York  had  been  long  completed  on 
all  the  avenues  on  which  it  now  runs,  and  steam  became  the 
motive  power  by  mere  accident  of  lime. 

One  new  departure  from  cable  practice  has  been  made  by 
the  Metropolitan  Traction  Company,  of  New  York.  Within 
the  current  year  they  have  ventured  the  trial  of  an  under- 
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ground  trolley  line  for  a  few  miles  on  Lenox  Avenue,  and  it 
biia  given  satisfactory  results  thus  far  ;  the  severity  of  winter 
is,  however,  the  crucial  test  that  will  determine  its  staying 
powers. 

Out  of  the  many  good  systems  offered  this  company,  the 
one  laid  down  was  selected,  it  seems,  for  the  reason  that  if  it 
failed  to  work  satisfactorily — and  it  probably  will  in  time^ — it 
can  be  talien  up  without  great  loss  and  a  cable  laid  in  its  place, 
the  conduit  being  e((ually  well  adapted  to  both  systems— in 
fact,  the  system  seems  to  have  been  put  down  with  failure  in 
anticipation.  The  same  system  was  a  failure  io  Chicago  ;  it 
was  tried  in  Washington,  and  failed  there.  Let  us  hope  for  a 
surprise  in  New  York.  It  is  almost  identical  in  principle  and 
construction  with  the  Huda-Festh  system,  so  long  in  use  there 
under  much  better  conditions  of  climate.  It  has  not  yet  shown 
itself  equal  to  the  rigors  of  a  Northern  winter  in  the  States. 
There  are  numerous  underground  trolley  systems  that  surpass 
it  in  reliability  and  certainty  of  action,  and  numerous  systems 
that  require  no  slot  are  far  superior  to  it.  In  the  Lenox  Ave- 
nue system  the  voltage  used  is  only  BOO,  and  the  current  is 
taken  from  two  bare  copper  wires  that  extend  from  end  to  end 
of  the  conduit,  less  than  a  foot  apart.  If  anything  bridges 
these  wires  that  will  conduct  the  current  at  the  voltage  used, 
then  serious  trouble  will  follow.  Normally  the  current  goes 
from  one  lead  to  the  other  only  through  the  motor  on  the  car, 
and  it  will  go  that  way  and  do  its  work  propelling  the  car  as 
long  as  there  is  no  easier  path  for  it ;  but  a  most  persistent 
feature  of  electricity  is  that  it  seems  to  be  always  looking  for 
some  other  path  than  the  one  intended  ;  f^ive  it  half  a  chance, 
and  it  tinds  the  other  way  to  a  moral  certamty.  Some  day  the 
conduit  will  fill  with  water  or  slush,  which  will  bridge  the 
two  wires,  and  the  electric  current  won't  wait  another  instant. 
Strange  to  siiy,  among  the  comparatively  few  electric  roads  in 
Europe,  50  per  cent,  or  more  of  them  are  underground  trolley 
systems. 

Electric  Locomotives.— It  is  announced  that  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  have  received  orders  for  a  numlx?r  of  elec- 
tiic  locomotives  for  passenger  train  service,  and  are  at  present 
building  two  freight  locomotives  designed  to  haul  trains  of  800 
tons.  Two  of  the  freight  locomotives,  it  is  reported,  are  for 
the  Westingiiouse  Company,  to  be  used  for  switching  purposes 
in  their  yard  at  Pittsburgh. 

Stationary  Electric  Motors.— From  statistics  of  the  United 
States  Electric  Census  of  1890,  which  has  but  recently  ap- 
peared, it  seems  that  in  that  year  there  were  2,363  stationary 
electric  motors  in  use  in  the  State  of  New  York.  These  ma- 
chines, all  supplieil  from  central  stations,  aggregate  about  3,000 
H.P.  Of  the  entire  numlK-r,  (i68  were  run  on  a  metre  service, 
and  yielded  a  return  of  <s67,.'i50,  while  1.695  were  supplied 
with  current  by  contract,  yielding  $117,655. 

Elevated  Electric  Railroad. — A  company  has  applied  to 
the  New  Y'ork  Kailroad  Commissioners  for  permission  to  con- 
struct an  elevated  electric  railroad  through  Long  Island.  The 
bicycle  road  recently  in  operation  at  Heliport,  L.  I.,  is  to  be 
practically  the  model  of  the  proposed  road.  The  rate  of  speed 
on  the  road  is  to  t>e  from  5U  to  65  miles  an  hour.  In  answer 
to  a  question  by  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Denton,  the  president  of  the 
petitioning  company,  siiid  that  some  time  the  company  expect- 
ed to  run  its  cars  at  a  speed  of  100  miles  an  hour  ! 

St.  Louis  likely  to  Have  an  Electric  Conduit  Railway 
System. —NVIierein  lies  the  good  judgment  or  discretion  of 
putting  down  an  electric  conduit  railway  system  of  question- 
able merit,  and  certainly  not  the  best,  simply  because  it  offers 
]^culiar  facilities  tor  clianging  over  to  tlie  cable  in  case  of 
failure  '/  When  will  this  anticipation  and  expectation  of  fail- 
ure end  ?  With  the  many  good  systems  available,  this  practice 
should  be  at  an  end  now,  l)utit  is  not.  On  the  new  Third  Ave- 
nue Line  the  old  "  Love  system"- not  unlike  that  on  Lenox 
Avenue— is  going  down,  and  now  comes  news  from  St.  Louis 
tliat  a  similar  system  is  likely  to  be  selected  for  a  new  line  in 
that  city  ;  this,  however,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is  con- 
tingent ui>on  the  Wiishington  system  standing  the  test  of  the 
present  winter  successfully. 

Incandescent  Light  Patent.— It  was  announced  in  the 
daily  papers  that  on  November  11  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Slates,  in  an  opinion  read  by  Justice  Hrown,  in  Wash- 
ington, sustained  tlie  Edison  incandescent  light  patent  against 
the  claim  of  the  Consolidated  Electric  Light  Company,  using 
the  Sawyer-Mann  system,  of  which  it  was  claimed  that  the 
Edison  system  was  an  infringement.  The  case  came  fiom  the 
Unite<l  Slates  Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  gave  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Edison  company. 

The  court  below  decided,  first,  that  the  Sawyer  Mann  patent 
was  invalid  because  of  amendments  to  the  application,  which 


made  it  in  effect  a  new  application  ;  and,  second,  that  the 
priority  of  invention  was  with  Edison,  the  experiments  of 
Sawyer  and  Mann  never  having  resulted  in  a  successful  sys- 
tem of  lighting. 

The  second  point,  .Tustice  Brown  said,  had  not  been  consid- 
ered by  the  court,  because  the  conclusion  on  the  first  disposed 
of  the  case.  It  was  their  opinion  that  the  claim  of  a  conductor 
composed  of  carbonized  Hbrous  and  textile  material  is  too 
broad  to  sustain  the  patent,  and  it  must  therefore  be  declared 
invalid.  They  could  not  by  such  a  claim  shut  out  all  other 
investigators  into  the  field  of  vegetable  fibre.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  justice  said.  Sawyer  and  Mann  had  confined  their 
experiments  to  carbonized  fibre  and  charcoal.  Edison  and  bis 
assistants  had  examined  6,000  articles  in  their  search,  and 
finally  fixed  upon  the  cuticle  of  a  species  of  bamboo  as  the  best 
thing  for  the  conductor.  Sawyer  and  Mann  abandoned  the 
materials  they  had  used  in  their  early  experiments,  and  had 
adopted  the  material  used  by  Edison.  Yet  thev  claimed  that 
their  patent  was  broad  enough  to  exclude  Edison's  material 
and  make  his  use  of  it  an  infringement.  This  could  not  be 
sustained,  said  Justice  Brown  :  the  claim  was  entirely  too 
broad.  "The  Sawyer  and  Mann  patent  was,  therefore,  invalid, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  court  below  to  that  effect  was 
affirmed. 

The  result  of  this  decision,  it  is  said,  is  to  throw  open  both 
systems  to  the  public.  The  Sawyer-Mann  patent  is  invalid, 
and  the  Edison  patent  expired,  by  a  coincidence,  just  a  year 
ago  to-day,  under  the  operation  of  the  decision  in  the  Bate  re- 
frigerating patent  case. 

Underground  Trolley  Roads. — The  coming  year  bids  fair 
to  bring  considerable  development  of  underground  systems. 
Just  as  we  go  to  press  information  is  receivetf  of  the  decision 
of  the  Metropolitan  Traction  Company,  of  New  York  City,  to 
lay  a  trial  piece  of  track  equipped  with  the  Johnson-Lundell 
sectional  midrail  system,  the  successful  working  of  which  will 
undoubtedly  insure  the  adoption  of  this  system  for  other  new 
lines,  as  well  as  those  where  a  change  is  deemed  advisable. 
As  this  system  unquestionably  has  the  endorsement  of  John 
I).  Ciimmins,  there  is  every  certainly  that  it  will  be  a  winner. 

Aside  from  this  fact,  however,  the  systeni  is  one  of  the  best 
ever  tried  ;  it  has  few  equals  if  any  superior,  and  might  well 
have  been  installed  on  Lenox  Avenue,  where  the  Buda-Pesth 
system  is  now  undergoing  test.  A  description  of  the  ilohnson- 
Lundell  system  will  be  given  in  due  time.  In  general  terms,  : 
it  is  one  in  which  the  car  gets  its  current  from  mains  buried  in 
a  closed  conduit  through  a  trolley  wheel  tliat  runs  along  a 
middle  rail  in  the  centre  line  of  the  track.  This  middle  or 
current-supplying  rail  is  broken  into  insulated  sections  less 
than  the  length  of  a  car,  and  these  sections  are  successively 
cut  into  circuit  with  the  mains  below  as  the  car  approaches 
them,  and  cut  out  of  circuit  again  as  the  car  leaves  them  in 
such  a  way  that  there  is  no  live  rail  in  the  middle  of  the  track 
except  that  section  immediately  beneath  the  car.  The  John- 
son-Lundell system  is  not  unique  in  this  respect,  as  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  systems  that  are  operated  upon  this  same 
general  plan.  It  is,  however,  unique  and  fairly  apart  from 
systfrms  of  this  sort  in  the  respect  that  gives  it  one  advantage 
over  others  for  city  work.  It  is  what  might  be  described  as  a 
composite  system,  inasmuch  as  the  car  carries  a  storage  battery 
of  sulUcient  capacity  to  operate  the  car  for  a  short  distance 
independently  of  any  connection  with  the  main  current  under- 
ground. This  means  that  the  car  can  go  a  considerable  dis- 
tance independent  of  the  central  station  supply.  The  advan- 
tage thus  given  for  making  complex  street  crossings  where 
for  a  distance  the  underground  supply  can  be  discarded  is  not 
inconsiderable.  There  are  means,  of  course,  provided  for  re- 
supplying  the  exhausted  battery  after  such  a  run  by  connect- 
ing it  to  the  power  circuit,  and  thus  put  the  battery  in  shape 
for  the  next  independent  trip. 

Since  our  last  issue,  the  Madison  Avenue  Line,  in  this  city, 
has  been  equipped  with  a  trial  storage  battery  car  provided 
with  the  clkloride  accumulators  of  the  Philadelphia  Storage 
Battery  Company.  The  first  trip  was  made  at  night  more  than 
a  week  ago,  and  the  morning  papers  all  had  the  customary  as- 
sociated press  report  to  the  effect  that  the  trial  was  a  complete 
success  in  every  respect,  the  car  starting  off  with  the  expected 
speed  and  with  as  much  power  as  if  it  were  drawn  by  a  loco- 
motive. The  car  took  the  sharp  curves  without  slackening 
speed,  while  the  lights  in  the  car  were  of  unusual  brilliancy. 

Germany  is  always  surprising  us  with  some  novelty  in  elec- 
tric application.  We  now  have  an  electric  suspension  railroad 
l)etweeu  l>eip»ic  and  Halle.  The  system  is  credited  to  Eugene 
Langen,  of  Cologne,  and  the  novelty  is  described  in  the  meagre 
reports  at  hand  as  the  suspension  of  the  cars  from  an  over- 
head trolley  rail  (wire).  There  is  nothing  new  about  th's, 
however,  as  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  plans  of  electric  locomotion 
devised,  and  was  of  British  origin.    Its  serious  application  to 
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cross-country  railroadiag,  however,  is  novel  and  rather  surpris- 
ing. The  line  from  Leipsic  to  Halle  is  22  miles  long  and  the 
distance  is  covered  in  35  minutes,  with  the  promise  that  it  will 
be  reduced  to  20  minutes,  or  at  a  rate  of  considerably  more 
than  a  mile  a  minute.  The  report  goes  on  to  state  that  the  line 
is  attracting  the  close  attention  of  the  Berlin  authorities,  with  a 
view  to  its  adoption  for  an  intramural  line  for  that  city. 


SWITCHING  LOCOMOTIVE  FOR  THE  CARNEGIE 
STEEL  COMPANY. 


Switching  service  is  undoubtedly  the  most  severe  service 
that  the  ordinary  locomotive  is  called  upon  to  endure,  and  in 
this,  as  in  everything  else,  there  are  degrees  of  severity  ;  but 
of  all  the  work  that  a  locomotive  may  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form, that  of  a  steel  works  is  perhaps  as  hard  as  any.  The 
locomotive  is  usually  slammed  about  as  though  it  were  made 
of  imperishable  and  unbreakable  materials,  and  the  only  wav 
in  which  a  satisfactory  service  can  be  obtained  is  to  make  all 
of  the  parts  so  strong  that  they  simply  cannot  be  broken.  The 
locomotive  of  which  we  give  illustrations  is  one  that  has  re- 
cently been  completed  for  the  Carnegie  Steel  Works,  Limited, 


the  latter  is  remarkably  heavy.  In  fact,  the  forward  end  is 
almost  if  not  quite  as  heavy  as  the  corresponding  portion  on 
many  standard-gauge  locomotives  with  16-in.  or  17-in.  X  24  in. 
cylinders.  The  front  buffer  casting,  which  is  not  clearly 
shown  on  the  engraving,  is  of  steel,  and  weiglis  750  11)8. — an 
excessive  weight,  to  be  sure,  but  one  that  was  found  to  be  nec- 
essary in  order  to  withstand  the  hard  usage  to  which  the  loco- 
motive is  subjected  without  breaking.  The  sides  of  the  engine 
are  well  protected  by  aprons,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dust  and 
ashes  that  fill  the  air  about  the  works  from  settling  on  the 
working  portions  of  the  machinery.  This  type  of  engine 
presents  no  novel  features  in  its  outward  appearance,  and  its 
peculiarities  lie  entirely  in  the  great  weight  and  strength 
of  its  parts,  which  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  on  a 
gauge  of  only  30  in.  it  weighs  more  than  2,000  lbs.  to  the  run- 
ning foot  of  length. 


NOTES   AND   NEW% 


Plenty  of  Lamber  Still  Left.  -It  is  said  that  Canada  htt  a 
forest  in  the  Hudson  Bay  and  Labrador  region  1,000  by  1.700 


SWITCHING  LOCOMOTIVE  BUILT  FOR  THE  CABNEQIE  STEEL  COliPANT  BY  H.  E.  POBTEB  A  CO.,  OF  PITTSBUBGH,  PA. 
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FRAME  OP  SWITCHING  LOCOMOTTVE  FOR  THE  CARKEOIB  STEEL  COMPANY. 


by  H.  K.  Porter  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh.  The  engraving,  repro- 
ducing the  photograph,  does  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
weight  and  strength  of  the  details  of  the  engine.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  principal  dimensions  : 

Gaoceofroad 30ln. 

Walght  of  locomotiTe  in  working  order  41.000  lbs. 

ToUl  wbeel  baw 6  ft.  tS  la. 

Diamater  of  cylinden 1*  in. 

Stroke  of  piaton 16  In. 

Diameter  of  drivera..        88in. 

Maximam  working  preaanre  140  Iba. 

Water  capacity  of  tank 150  galla. 

Kind  of  fuel  used Bltuminoua  coal. 

Total  length  of  anglne  over  bumpar  beuaa 19rt.    Sin. 

Haight  top  of  rail  to  top  of  «tack.  9  ft.    4  in. 

^'     '•    "    "    "  centre  of  boiler 4  ft.    9Hin. 

When  we  take  these  fl  inures  and  compare  them  with  those 
given  on  the  detail  drawing  of  the  frame,  it  will  be  seen  that 


miles  in  extent ;  another  great  forest  stretches  from  Washing- 
ton State  to  Alaska.  The  Amazon  basin  comprises,  perhaps, 
2,100  by  1.300  miles  of  forest.  Central  Africa  has  a  forest  re- 
gion of  3,000  miles  from  north  to  south  of  an  unknown  width. 
Again,  the  "  Taigas"  and  "  Urmans,"  or  vast  pine,  larch,  and 
cedar  forests  of  Sit>eria,  are  3.000  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 
1,090  miles  from  north  to  south.  The  natives  call  them"  places 
where  the  mind  is  lost." 

Life-SaTing  Serrice.— In  his  annual  report  the  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Life-Saving  Service  gives  the  following 
remarkable  data  : 

"  At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  establishment  em- 
braced 251  stations,  184  being  on  the  Atlantic,  53  on  the  lakes, 
13  on  the  Pacific,  and  one  at  the  Falls  of. the  Ohio,  Louisville, 
Ky.    The  number  of  disasters  to  documented  vessels  within 
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grountl  trolley  line  for  a  few  niiirs  on  l.fiiox  Avenue,  ;in(l  it 
iiiiM  uiveti  siiiistiictor.v  results  thus  fur  :  llie  si-veril\  of  winter 
is,  liDWiver,  Ilie  rnirial  test  tli;it  will  lietemiiiie  its  stavini: 
powers. 


Oi  r  of  llie  n.';m_\  ;;ooil  systems  ollered  this  conipuny,  the 
(tnc  !:iiil  ilown  w;is  selecli'd,  it  stems,  for  tlie  re:is;>ii  tliat  if  it 
fiiilid  to  work  s;(ii>tii«t(iril\  ainl  it  jirolKildy  will  in  time — it 
«-au  lie  l!iU(  II  lip  wiijionl  i;re:it  loss  iiu<l  aciiMe  laid  in  its  place, 
tlie  eondiiit  l)eing  ei|Ually  well  adapted  to  lioth  syslenis-in 
fact,  tlie  system  seems  to  have  I>een  put  down  witli  failure  in 
-anticipation.  The  >anie  system  was  a  failure  in  Chicairo  ;  it 
was  tri.-d  in  \\  ashin^zton,  ami  failed  Ihere.  i.el  us  lioix)  for  a 
surprise  in  Xew  Vorl^.  It  is  almost  idenlic.-i!  in  ]ilineiple  and 
conslru<'lion  with  llie  llmla  I'eslh  system,  so  Ion ^  in  use  there 
uniler  much  liellereonditirinsof  climate.  It  has  not  yet  shown 
itself  n|Ual  to  tin-  rlLTors  of  a  Nortln-rn  winter  in  tlie  States. 
There  tire  numerous  underirround  trolley  systems  that  surpass 
it  ill  reliahility  ami  certainty  of  action,  and  numerous  systems 
that  require  no  slot  are  f.ir  superior  to  it.  In  the  I.enox  Ave- 
nue system  the  voltuire  used  is  only  :Iimi.  and  the  current  is 
lakitn  Irom  two  hare  copper  wires  that  extend  from  end  to  end 
of  the  coniliMt,  li  ss  tlian  a  foot  apart.  If  anytliiriir  liridi^es 
these  wires  that  will  conduct  tin  current  at  the  voltajje  used, 
then  serioii-  troidile  will  follow.  Norm.illy  tlii'  current  fjoes 
from  one  lead  to  the  other  only  tliroui:h  the  motor  on  the  oar. 
and  it  will  l'o  that  way  and  do  il^  work  prop<  lliiiir  the  car  as 
long  H>  Ihere  is  no  la-ier  path  for  it:  hut  a  most  persistent 
fe.ituri'  of  electricity  is  that  it  seinis  to  he  alnays  lookiTi-;  for 
some  other  path  than  th<-  one  intended  :  give  it  half  a  chance, 
and  it  tinds  the  other  way  to  a  moral  certainty.  Some  day  the 
coniluit  will  till  with  water  or  slush,  which  will  hridge  the 
two  wires,  and  the  elictric current  won't  wait  .another  instant. 
.Strallite  to  Say.  aTiiong  the  comparatively  few  electric  roads  in 
KurolM',  •"•"  per  ceiit^  or  more  of  them  are  iindergruund  trolley 
systems. 

Electric  Locomotives.  It  i- aiinouiu'eil  that  the  ISaldwin 
I.oconiotive  Woik^  have  receiviil  orders  fur  a  numlicr  of  elec- 
tric liM'omotives  tor  passenger  train  service,  and  are  at  jiresent 
huildingtwo  treij-lit  ItM-oniotives designed  to  haul  trains  ol  Sou 
tons.  Two  of  the  freight  lo<-oiiuilives,  it  is  rejiorted,  are  for 
the  Westinirliousei  ompaiiy.  to  he  used  for  swilchinj;  purposes 
in  their  yard  at  I'ilt.sliurgh. 

Stationary  Electric  Motors— From  statistics  of  the  I'liiled 
States  Klcilrii-  (  ciisus  ot  Is'.iii,  which  has  liut  recently  ap- 
IM-ared.  it  seems  that  in  tli.it  vear  there  were  C.:i<;:!  stationary 
eleclrii;  motors  in  use  in  the  >t.ate  of  New  York.  These  ma 
chines,  all  supplied  fron:  central  stations,  aggregate  ahout  :!,oiHl 
11. P.  Ot  till-  entire  nuiiilier.  i>i!s  were  run  ou  a  metre  service, 
and  yielded  a  return  of  -■>itiT..'i.",o,  while  It;!).-)  were  supplied 
with  lurreiit  l.y  contract,  \  ielding  si  I7,(i."i.'., 

Elevated  Electric  Railroad  .\  company  has  .applied  to 
the  New  ^ Hrk  llailroad  (  ommis^ioners  for  periiiission  to  con- 
struct an  elevated  ilectrii-  railroad  tliroui:li  l.onir  Island.  The 
hicvcle  load  rei-ently  in  <ipi  ration  at  liillport,  I,.  I.,  is  to  In 
praVtIcallv  the  mixlei  of  the  pro|iose>l  road.  Thenileof  speed 
on  the  roiid  is  to  l>e  from  ."lO  to  •>■»  niiles  :in  hour.  In  ans\ver 
to  a  tpiestion  by  Mr,  Kelly.  Mr.  l)enton,  the  presidi'nt  ot  the 
petitioning  comiiaiiy,  said  that  some  tieiie  the  company  evpejt- 
cd  to  run  its  cars  at  a  spied  of  10(1  mill's  an  hour  ' 

St.  Louis  likely  to  Have  an  Electric  Conduit  Railway 
System.  —Win  rein  lies  the  good  judgment  or  dis<relion  ot 
piitliiiL'  down  an  electric  <\induit  railway  system  ot  iiuestion- 
aide  meiit,  and  certainly  not  the  liest,  simply  hecause  it  olTers 
jiecutiar  lacililii'^  tor  cliaii!;iMg  over  to  tlie  calili'  in  ca.se  of 
failure  v  When  will  this  anticipation  and  expectation  of  fail- 
ure end  '  W  ith  the  ni.iiiy  gooil  systi  iiisavailahhr,  this  pracliic 
should  111'  III  an  euil  now,  iuit  it  is  not.  ( >n  the  new  Third  Ave- 
nue hine  till' old  "  l.ove  sy.stirn" — not  unlike  that  on  l.eno.x 
Aveiiui — is  goinu'  <lown,  and  now  comes  news  from  ."st.  Louis 
that  a  similar  sy'stein  is  likely  to  he  seleclr'd  for  a  new  line  in 
that  lity  .  this,  liowever,  we  are  given  to  undei'stanil,  is  con- 
tiligi'iit  upon  the  Washington  sysleni  standing  the  lest  of  the 
presdit  winter  sncce.s>lully. 

Incandescent  Light  Patent.  — It  w.is  announced  in  the 
ilailv  ptipers  that  on  .Novcmlier  II  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
I'nited  Slates,  in  an  opinion  nail  hy  .lustiee  I'.rown,  in  Wash 
inirton.  sustained  the  IMison  incandescent  light  patent  .'igainst 
the  claim  of  the  Consolidateil  ICIectric  Light  Company,  using 
the  Saw■yer-,^lalUl  system,  ol  whiih  it  was  claimed  that  the 
Kdison  system  was  an  infringetneiif.  The  case  came  Itom  the 
I'nited  Stall  s  Court  for  the  Western  IMstrict  of  rennsylvania, 
which  gave  judgment  in  tavor  of  the  Kdison  company. 

Tlic  court  helow  decided,  lirst,  th.it  the  Sawyer  .Mann  patent 
was  invalid  Ix'cuuse  of  unu-iulnieuts  to  the  application,  which 


made  it  in  effect  a  new  application  ;  and,  .second,  that  the 
priority  of  invention  wius  with  Ldison,  the  exiM'riments  of 
Sawyer  and  .Mann  never  having  resulted  in  a  successful  sys- 
tem of  lighting. 

The  .'»<H-ond  point,  .lustiee  Hrown  said,  had  not  been  consid- 
ered hy  the  court,  U-cause  the  conclusion  on  the  first  disi>o.s«'(l 
of  the  I'a.se.  It  w:is  their  o|>inion  llitit  the  claim  of  ii  conductor 
conipowd  of  carlicaiized  lihrous  and  textile  materjal  is  too 
hroiid  to  sust.-iin  the  patent,  and  it  lun^t  tlierefore  he  dedareil 
invalid.  They  could  not  hy  such  a  cl.-iim  shutout  all  other 
investigators  into  the  tiold  of  vegetahle  lilire.  As  a  matter  of 
fai  t.  the  justice  said.  Sawyer  and  Mann  had  coutined  their 
exiieriments  to  carbonized  Idire  and  charcoal.  Ldi«ou  and  his 
assistants  had  exainineil  (>,ooi)  articles  in  their  search,  and 
finally  (ixed  ujxm  tlie  cuticleof  a  s|M-cirsof  liamliiKias  the  hest 
tliiiii;  for  the  conductor.  .Sawyer  :tnd  .Mann  aliaiidoued  the 
m.'tterials  they  had  useil  in  their  early  ex|ierimctits,  and  had 
adopted  the  material  use<l  hy  ICdison.  Yet  they  claimed  that 
their  patent  was  liroad  enouiih  to  exclude  Kdison 's  material 
and  make  his  use  of  it  an  iulringeiiient.  This  could  not  he 
sustained,  s.iid  Justice  IJrow n  ;  the  claim  was  entirely  too 
broad.  The  .Sawyer  .and  Mann  ]i;itent  was,  tlierefore,  invalid, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  court  Ix'low  to  that  effect  was 
allirnied. 

The  result  of  this  decision,  it  is  said,  is  to  throw  open  hoth 
systems  to  the  piililie.  The  Sawver-Mann  patent  is  invalid, 
and  the  IMisoii  patent  I'Xiiireil,  hy  a  eoinc'deiice,  just  a  year 
ago  to-day,  under  the  operation  of  the  decision  in  the  Bate  re- 
Irigerating  jiatent  ease. 

Underground  Trolley  Roads. — The  coming  ye;ir  hitis  fair 
to  bring  consiileralile  development  of  underground  systems, 
.lust  as  We  go  to  press  information  is  receiveil  of  the  decision 
of  the  .Metropolit.in  Traction  Company,  of  New  York  City,  to 
lay  u  trial  jiiece  ol  track  eiiuipped  with  the  .lohnson-l.undell 
sectional  midrail  system,  the  successful  working  of  which  will 
undoubtedly  insure  the  adoption  of  this  .system  lor  other  new 
lines,  as  well  as  thos<' where  a  change  is  deemed  advis.ible. 
As  this  system  uni|Uestionahly  has  the  endorsement  of  John 
1».  Ciimmins,  there  is  every  certainty  that  it  will  In-  a  winner. 

-Vside  from  this  f;ict,  however,  the  system  is  one  of  the  best 
ever  tried  ;  it  has  few  e<pials  if  any  suiMrior,  and  might  well 
have  iM'eii  instalkd  on  Lenox  Avenue,  where  the  liudal'eslh 
system  is  now  undergoing  test.  A  ilescription  of  the  .lohnson- 
Lundell  system  will  1h>  giviu  ui  due  time.  In  gi  neral  terms, 
it  is  one  in  which  the  car  gets  its  curr<  nt  from  mains  buried  in 
a  closed  conduit  through  a  trolli'y  wheel  that  runs  along  a 
middle  rail  in  the  centreline  of  the  track.  This  middle  or 
current  supplying  r.iil  is  broken  into  insulated  scitions  less 
than  the  length  <if  a  car,  anil  these  .sections  are  successively 
cut  into  circuit  with  the  mains  below  as  the  car  approaches 
them,  and  cut  out  of  circuit  again  as  the  car  leaves  them  in 
such  a  way  that  thtri'  is  no  live  rail  in  the  middle  of  the  track 
except  that  section  immediately  beneath  the  <ar.  The  John- 
son-Lundell  system  is  not  uniipie  in  this  respect,  as  there  are 
ijuite  a  number  of  systems  that  are  operated  upon  this  same 
general  plan  It  is,  however,  iiniipK!  and  fairly  apart  from 
systems  ol  this  sort  in  the  respect  that  gives  it  oin'  advantage 
over  others  for  city  work.  It  is  what  mi.irht  be  de.scrilj<Ml  as  a 
composite  system,  inasmuch  as  t  he  car  larrii -in  storage  battery 
of  siitlicient  eapaiity  to  operate  the  car  for  a  short  distance 
independently  of  any  connection  with  the  main  current  under- 
ground This  means  tli.it  the  car  can  go  a  considerable  di.s- 
lance  inde|>endeiit  of  the  central  station  supply.  The  advan- 
tage thus  g'veii  for  making  complex  street  crossings  where 
for  a  distance  the  underi:round  supply  can  be  discarded  is  not 
ineonsiderable.  There  are  means,  of  course,  jirovided  for  r<'- 
siipplyiiig  till  exiiausted  battery  after  such  a  run  by  conneit- 
iiig  it  to  the  powi-r  circuit,  and  thus  put  tlie  battery  in  shaiK- 
for  the  next  indc|>eiident  trip. 

Smce  our  last  issue,  the  Madison  Avenue  Line,  in  this  city, 
has  been  eipiipped  with  a  trial  st<irage  battery  <  ar  |irovided 
with  the  ciiloride  ai cumulators  of  the  I'hiladelpliia  Storage 
IJattery  Company.  The  lirsilrip  wasmadeat  night  moii-  than 
a  wirk  ago,  and  the  morning  ji.-iiKrs  all  hail  the  custom.iry  as- 
siM-iated  press  report  to  tli<'  elTect  that  the  trial  w:is  a  complete 
siici'i  ss  in  every  respect,  the  car  starting  olT  with  the  expiited 
»peeii  and  %villi  as  much  power  as  if  it  were  drawn  by  a  loco- 
motive. The  car  took  the  sharp  curves  w  ilhoiit  slackening 
sjieed,  while  the  lights  in  the  car  wen-  ot   unusual  brilliancy. 

(Mrnialiy  is  always  surprising  us  with  some  novelty  in  elec- 
tric applic.ition.  We  now  li.ive  an  electric  siisi.ension  railroad 
between  LeipMc  iind  llalle.  The  system  is  credited  to  Kugeiie 
l.augeii,  of  Cologne,  and  tlie  novelty 's  described  in  the  meagre 
reports  at  hand  as  the  suspension  of  the  cars  from  an  over- 
head trolley  rail  (wirei.  There  is  nothing  new  about  tli's, 
however,  as  it  is  one  of  the  tildest  plans  of  electric  liH-oniotion 
devised,  and  was  of  liritish  origin.     It-s  serious  ajiplication  to 
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cros-scouiitry  ruilrou.Iioir,  liowevcr,  is  novel  and  ratlior  surpris- 
ing. The  line  from  Leip-^ir  to  llalle  is  ii  niilt-s  lon^  iiiid  the 
clishince  is  covered  in  8")  minutes,  with  the  promise  that  it  will 
he  re<lucetl  to  20  minutes,  or  at  a  rate  of  considerably  more 
than  a  mile  a  minute.  Tlie  report  goes  on  to  state  that  llie  line 
is  attracting  the  close  attention  of  the  Berlin  authorilics.  with  a 
view  to  its  adoption  for  an  intramural  line  for  that  city. 


SWITCHING  LOCOMOTIVE  FOR  THE  CARNEGIE 
STEEL  COMPANY. 


SwrrciiiNO  service  is  undoubtedly  the  most  severe  service 
that  the  ordinary  locomotive  is  called  upon  to  endure,  and  in 
this,  as  in  everything  else,  there  are  degrees  of  severity  ;  but 
of  all  the  work  that  a  locomotive  may  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form, that  of  a  steel  works  is  perhaps  as  hard  as  any.  The 
locomotive  is  usually  slammed  about  as  though  it  were  made 
of  imiicrishable  and  unbreakable  materials,  and  the  only  way 
in  which  a  satisfactorj'  service  cjui  be  obtained  is  to  make  all 
of  the  parts  so  strong  that  they  simply  cannot  be  broken.  The 
locomotive  of  which  we  give  illustrations  is  one  that  has  re- 
cently been  completed  for  the  Carnegie  Steel  Works,  Limited, 


tlie  latter  is  remarkably  heavy.     In  fiipt.  the  forward  end  is 

almost  if  nut  quite  as  heavy  as  the  eorrespoudiu;;  portion  on 
many  slandardgauge  locomotives  with  ICin.  or  17-in.  X  H  in. 
cylinders.  The  front  bulTer  cjisting,  which  is  not  clearly 
shown  on  the  engraving,  is  of  steel,  and  wi-ighs  TV)  lbs — an 
excessive  weight,  to  be  sure,  but  one  that  wits  foiinl  to  l)e  nec- 
essary in  order  to  withslaiul  the  hard  usjige  to  which  the  lix'o- 
motive  is  subjected  without  breaking.  The  sides  of  the  engine 
are  well  protected  by  aprons,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dust  and 
ashes  that  (ill  the  air  about  the  works  from  settling  on  the 
working  portions  of  the  machinery.  This  tyix;  of  engine 
presents  no  novel  features  in  its  outward  app<'arance,  and  its 
pecidiarities  lie  entirely  in  the  great  weight  and  strength 
of  its  parts,  which  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  on  a 
gauge  of  only  :i(l  in.  it  weighs  more  than  2,000  lljs.  to  the  run- 
ning foot  of  length. 


NOTES  AND   NEWS. 


Plenty  of  Lumber  Still  Left.  -It  is  said  Ihat  Canada  has  a 
forest  in  the  Ilud.son  15ay  and  Labrador  region  1,000  hy  l.too 
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FK.\ME  OF  SWITCHING   LOCOMOTIVE  FOR  THE  CARNEGIE  STEEL  COMPANY 

by  n.  K.  Porter  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh.     The  engraving,  repro-  I   miliS  in  extent ;  another  great  forest  stretches  from  Washing- 

ducing  the  photograph,  cloes  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  I   ton  State  to  Alaska.     The  Amazon  basin  comprises,  jK-rhaps, 

weight  and  strength  of  the  details  of  the  engine.     The  follow-  i   2,100  hy  l.:!00  miles  of  forest.     Central  .Vfnca  has  a  forest  re- 

ing  arc  a  few  of  the  principal  dimensions  :  gion  of  :!,()00  miles  from  north  to  south  of  an  unknown  width. 

Gauge  of  roiiil ,3iiln.  i   Aiialn,  the  "  Taigas"  and  "  Urmans, "  or  vast  pine,  larch,  and 

Weiglu  of  locoinoiive  in  working  order  4i.(K)b  lbs.  I   cedar  forests  of  Siberia,  are  :!.(KM»  miles  from  east  to  west,  and 

Toul  wheH  bajie.        r.  ft.  .i  in.  j   1,090  miles  from  north  to  South.     The  natives  call  them  •  places 

Diameter  or  cylinder* 12  in.  I        1          .1          •     1  •     1     .  •• 

Stroke  of  piston  Iti  in.  j    Where  the  mind  IS  lost- 
Diameter  of  drivers S-)  in.  I 

Mavimumworkin-preMur.-  J'""'",,  Life  Saving  Service.— In  his  annual   report   th<-  C.enend 

Water  ciiiMicity  of  lank.  ^Mi  ini   8.  ,•           .    .       1      .     r  .1      i  -f    ..:      •        ...•        -          •         .1      «   n 

Kind  of  fuel  uled HinnuinouR  coal.  >   Superintendent  of  the  Llfe-Saving  Service  gives  the  following 

Total  Knsiiii  of  tn^jini- over  biiinp«r  tie  ini!' v.itl.    ain.  I   remarkable  data  : 

Height  lop  of  rail  to  top  of  ^t;i.k,  !i  fi.    4  in.  |       "At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  establishment  em- 

centre  of  boiler  4  ft.    9^iu.  braced  251  stations,  1^4  l>eiugon  the  Atlantic,  .%3  on  the  lakes. 

When  we  take  these  fiiiures  and  compare  them  with  those  j   18  on  the  Pacific,  and  one  at  the  Falls  of.the  Ohio,  Louisville,  ■ 

given  on  the  detail  drawing  of  the  frame,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ky.    The  numljer  of  disasters  to  documented  ves.sels  within 
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the  fie]d  of  the  operations  of  the  service  during  the  year  was 
483.  There  were  on  board  Uiese  vessels  5,402  persons,  of 
whom  5,382  were  saved  and  20  lost.  The  estimated  value  of 
the  vessels  involved  was  $8,001,275,  and  that  of  their  cargoes 
$2,045,960,  making  a  total  value  of  property  imperilled  $10,- 
647,235.  Of  thisamount.  $9,145,085  was  save«l  and  $1,502,150 
lost.  The  number  of  vessels  totally  lost  was  73.  In  addition, 
there  were  192  casualties  to  small  craft,  such  as  small  yachts, 
sailboats,  rowboats,  etc.,  on  board  of\  which  there  were  431 
persons,  415  of  whom  were  saved  and  -^  lost.  There  were  110 
other  persons  rescued  who  bad  fallen  from  wharves,  piers, 
etc.,  the  most  of  whom  would  have  perished  without  the  aid 
of  the  life-saving  crews.  The  crews  also  rendered  assistance 
of  minor  importance  to  181  other  vessels  in  distress,  besides 
warning  from  danger  by  tlie  signals  of  the  patrolmen  249  ves- 
sels. The  number  of  lives  and  amount  of  property  saved 
through  these  warnings  is,  of  course,  not  known." 

The  Superintendent  jmys  a  high  tribute  to  the  lieroism  of 
the  men  in  the  service,  and  says  that  no  life  was  lost  through 
the  lack  of  prompt  and  faithful  effort. 

Navigating^  the  Air  with  Kites. — Lieutenant  B.  Baden- 
Powell  described  a  means  he  suggested  for  navigating  Uie  air 
bv  means  of  kites.  He  pointed  out  that  as  greater  height 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  reached,  the  wind  nearly  al- 
ways increases  in  force.  At  1,000  yds.  it  often  blows  at  three 
times  the  velocity  that  it  does  near  the  surface.  lie  proposes 
to  take  advantage  of  this  difference  by  sending  one  kite  to  the 
upper  atmosphere,  and  keeping  another  nearer  the  ground. 
The  two  kites  would  be  connected  by  a  long  line,  and  the 
weight  to  be  carried  would  be  attached  to  (he  line  at  a  point 
nearer  to  the  lower  kite  than  to  the  higher.  The  lower  kite 
would  thus  supply  a  retarding  medium  to  the  upper,  so  that 
tile  effect  would  be  the  same  in  principle,  though  not  in  de- 
gree, as  if  the  upper  kite  were  held  to  the  earth  by  a  string, 
and  the  lower  kite  were  towed  through  the  air  by  a  boy  run- 
ning with  the  string  in  his  hand.  By  the  forces  thus  brought 
to  bear  both  kites  would  be  kept  flying,  although  not  held  to 
the  earth  by  a  string  in  the  usual  way,  and  it  is  thought  that 
possibly  they  might  be  navigated  in  (firections  other  than  that 
in  which  the  wind  might  be  blowing  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
author  depends  on  the  difference  in  velocity  of  currents  of  air 
at  two  heights  ;  and  were  this  difference  to  fail,  or  to  become 
insufflcient,  the  experimenter  would  come  tcthe  ground.  This 
might  prove  awkward  unless  a  clear  field  were  provided  for 
the  descent.  The  suggestion,  however.  Is  ingenious,  and  no 
doubt  many  persons  interested  in  the  problem  of  iierial  navi- 
gation would  be  pleased  to  see  the  author  put  his  theories  to 
the  test  of  prtictice.— Nature. 


MARINE    NOTES. 


Triple  Propellers. — Germany  is  going  to  try  the  triple  pro- 
peller system  on  several  of  her  new  war  ships.  The  only 
triple-screw  steamer  she  now  has  is  the  Kainerin  Augvtta. 

Penalties  and  Premiums.— The  Navy  Department,  having 
abolislied  speed  premiums,  has  concluded  not  to  overdo  the 
penalties  imposed  upon  ship-builders.  Of  these  last  there  will 
be  but  three,  those  for  delay  in  completion,  deficiency  in  speed, 
and  overweight  of  machinery.  The  proposed  penalties  for 
delay  in  furnishing  armor  plans  and  for  overweight  in  hulls 
will  not  be  enforced. 

Chinese  Torpedo  Cruiser.— The  Vulcan  Company  of  Stet- 
tin (^^tettiner  Maschinenl)au  Actien  Oesellschaft  "  Vulcan"), 
the  largest  ship-building  firm  in  Germany,  have  lately  had 
under  construction  for  the  Chinese  Government  the  torpedo 
cruiser  Feiying,  a  ship  of  850  tons  displacement.  During  a 
full-speed  trial  of  four  hours  duration,  which  has  Just  taken 
place,  this  vessel  attained  a  speed  of  32  knots,  with  engines 
(made  by  her  builflers)  developing  4,500  I.H  P.,  steam  for 
Wtjich  was  obtained  from  eight  Yarrow  water-tube  boilers  hav- 
ing straight  tubes,  under  an  air  pressure  in  the  stokeholds  of 
only  f  in.  of  water. 

Report  of  Chief  Constructor  Hichbom  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

—In  his  annual  report  the  Chief  Constructor  says  that  mod- 
ern steel  ships,  with  their  extreme  subdivision  and  elal)orate 
systems  of  ventilation,  drainage,  and  mechanical  auxilia- 
ries of  all  kinds,  require  much  greater  care,  both  when  in 
commission  and  in  ordinary,  than  was  formerly  the  case 
with  the  old  wooden  ships ;  neglect  is  followed  by  much 
more  serious  and  far-reaching  deterioration,  and  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  the  most  careful  supervision  should 
be  exercised  at  all  times  and  remedies  promptly  applied  in 


order  that  the  efficiency  of  tlie  vessels  as  men-of-war  may  be 
properly  maintained,  and  insists  that  a  much  larger  appropria- 
tion is  needed  this  year  than  last  to  maintain  our  ships  in  a 
proper  state  of  efficiency.  He  recommends  the  construction 
of  only  two  new  vessels  to  be  authorized  by  the  next  Congress 
instead  of  the  great  increase  to  our  force  of  heavy  battleships 
which  was  unofficially  suggested  by  his  paper  read  >>cfore  the 
Naval  Architects  in  New  York  as  being  promptly  needed  by 
the  Navy.  The  vessels  he  recommends  are  two  small  com- 
posite sailing  vessels  of  1.100  tons  displacement,  to  cost  only 
$2.50,000  each  These,  if  authorized  by  Congress,  will  be  the 
first  two  vessels  without  steam  power  that  have  been  placed 
in  tiie  naval  service  for  many  years. 

He  recommends  new  docks  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H  ;  Boston  ; 
Mare  Island,  Cal..  and  Norfolk,  Va.     Until  the  indefinite  time 
in  the  future,  when  the  big  docks  at  New  York,  Puget  Sound, 
and  Port  Royal  are  available  for  deep-draft  vessels,  the  bal«'° 
lleships  must  remain  undocked. 

Bids  for  Battleships  and  Armor. — According  to  the  New 
York  Sun,  the  bids  for  the  new  battleships  will  be  open^  on 
the  last  day  of  this  mouth,  and  sharp  comptetition  is  expected. 
The  armor  proposals  will  also  soon  be  opened.  It  is  observed 
that  the  words  "  Harvey  process"  are  not  used  in  the  specifi- 
cations, but  the  7,000  tons  of  armor  called  for  are  to  bie  "  in 
whole  or  in  part,  at  the  discretion  of  the  department,  face  bard-  ' 
ened."  It  is  furthei  said  that  the  hardened  plates  are  to  be 
super-carbonized  before  forging,  and  then  reduced  to  the  re- 
quired thickness  by  forging  or  rolling  at  as  low  a  heat  as  prac- 
ticable, thus  utilizing  the  results  of  recent  experiments.  When^ 
finally  machined  and  shaped  it  will  be  harclened.  The  15  in. 
side  armor  will  be  fired  at  with  a  12-in.  gun,  and  the  17-in. 
turret  plates  with  a  13-in.,  which  last  has  never  been  used  in 
the  contract  tests  even  of  18  in.  plates.  But  the  increased 
severity  of  the  tests  is  warranted  by  the  growing  excellence  of 
the  plates. 

From  the  same  source  the  following  items  are  quoted  : 

"  Bilge  keels,  It  is  said,  were  omitted  from  the  Indiana  and  '; 
other  vessels  in  order  to  get  them  into  the  docks,  but  the  de- 
crease of  stability  thereby  occasioned  will  probably  cause  them  . 
to  be  restored. 

"  An  interesting  trial,  which  may  soon  be  expected  at  Ind- 
ian Head,  is  that  of  the  experimental  turret  representing  a  sim- 
ilar structure  on  the  battleship  Ma»mchn»etU.  It  has  a  double 
purpose,  the  primary  one  being  to  determine  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  a  group  of  armor  which  the  plate  fired  at  repre- 
sents, and  secondly  the  effect  of  the  impact  upon  the  frame. 
Finally,  if  the  plate  is  left  in  condition  to  be  fired  at  after  the 
contract  shots  with  the  12  in.  gun,  it  will  receive  a  round  from 
the  13  in. 

"  The  report  on  the  test  of  the  Browning  automatic  gun 
shows  that  It  gave  good  results." 

Monitor  "  Monadnock."— An  Associated  Press  report, 
dated  San  Francisco,  says  of  this  vessel :  "  Steam  was  raised 
in  the  Monadnock  on  Thursday,  October  24,  when  the  vessel 
was  given  a  dock  trial  at  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  to  test  her  ma- 
chinery. The  warship  wi!l  be  entirely  completed  and  ready 
to  be  put  in  commission  within  a  month.  All  that  Is  lacking 
now  are  some  minor  parts  of  the  gun-mounts,  which  are  on 
the  way  fiom  the  East. 

"  The  Monadnock  has  been  building  for  20  years,  her  keel 
having  been  laid  in  1874.  The  old  Monadnock  had  done  good 
work  during  the  Rebellion,  and  in  1866  she  was  sent  to  Val- 
paraiso during  the  Spanish  trouble  in  Chile.  When  things 
quietfd  down  in  the  latter  country  the  monitor  was  ordered  to 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  and  she  came  here  in  convoy  of 
the  Vanderbilt. 

"  Admiral  .lohn  Rogers  was  in  command  of  the  convoy, 
and  Admiral  Francis  M.  Bunce,  now  in  charge  of  the  Nortli 
Atlantic  squadron,  piloted  the  Monadnock  through  the  Golden 
Gate.  It  wiis  in  Secretary  Robeson's  time  that  Congress  be- 
gan measures  looking  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Navy.  Find- 
ing that  it  was  impossible  to  get  appropriations  for  new  ships, 
Robeson  conceived  the  idea  of  having  the  old  vessels  rebuilt. 
The  expense  attached  to  this  came  out  of  the  fund  for  repairs 
An  order  was  made  to  rebuild  the  Miantoiwmah,  AmphytriU, 
Terror,  Puritan  and  Moruidnock. 

"  The  contract  to  rebuild  the  Monadnock  was  let  to  Secord  & 
Vanderbilt,  but  the  frame-work  was  done  by  a  firm  in  Will- 
iamsburg. The  monitor  was  put  up  in  frame  entirely  and 
then  taken  apart  and  the  plates  shipped  to  Mare  Island  in  a 
sailing  vessel  around  the  Horn.  For  years  the  plates  lay  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  at  the  foot  of  Pennsylvania  Street,  in 
Vallejo,  Cal..  where  the  keel  was  laid.  The  ways  are  still 
there,  and  are  known  as  Monadnock  Wharf.  The  appropria- 
tions for  the  "  repairs"  were  very  small,  and  the  work  was 
delayed.    Several  times  the  plans  had  to  be  altered  to  conform 
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with  the  modern  requirements,  and  now  it  ia  declared  that  tbc 
Monadnaek  is  one  of  tlie  finest  and  most  efticient  warships 
afloat. 

"  The  Manadiiock  is  a  double-turreted  monitor,  and  will  carry 
two  4-in.  guns  in  each  turret.  Her  secondary  battery  will 
consist  of  llolchkisg  and  Oatline  guns.  She  will  carry  from 
180  to  200  men.  The  big  rifles  have  been  at  Mare  Island  for 
some  months,  and  are  housed  over  with  canvas.  The  trial 
trip  of  the  monitor  will  not  be  made  until  the  vessel  has  been 
ordered  into  commission.  When  she  goes  to  sea  she  will  have 
on  board  all  her  men  and  stores.  No  oflicer  has  as  yet  been 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Monad  nock. 

"The  old  Monadnock  was  dismantled  at  Monadnock  ways. 
Her  turrets  were  removed,  and  her  timbers  have  been  cut  up 
into  relics  of  former  glory." 

Report  of  Engineer-in-Cbief  Melville  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.— In  his  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Commodore  George  W.  Melville  points  out  the  necessity  for 
establishing  repair  stations  for  war  vessels  at  several  of  our 
navy  yards,  including  the  Boston  yard.  He  endorses  the  rec- 
ommendations of  a  board  for  making  the  League  Island  yard, 
near  Philadelphia,  a  naval  station  second  to  none  in  the  world. 
The  advantages  and  surroundings,  says  the  Chief,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition,  and  there  is  every  reason  why  this 
should  be  the  principal  naval  station  for  building,  repairing, 
and  laying  up  modern  ships.  The  Norfolk  Yard  is  well 
adapted  for  a  building  and  repair  station,  and  an  engine  con- 
struction plant  should  be  erected  in  conjunction  with  the  new 
naval  dry  dock  at  Port  lioyal,  S.  C.  The  machine  shop  at  the 
Newport  naval  station  is  too  small,  and  should  be  augmented. 
A  number  of  shops  to  repair  machinery  and  boilers  should  be 
erected  at  once  at  the  Sidney,  Wash.,  naval  station.  On  ac- 
count of  the  strategic  position  of  the  Key  West  naval  station. 
Commodore  Melville  hopes  for  the  establishment  there  of  a 
suitable  engineering  plant,  which  could  be  used  by  the  com- 
mercial marine  in  an  emergency. 

In  making  recommendations  as  to  the  use  of  water-tube  boil- 
ers. Chief  Melville  says  he  appreciates  the  necessity  of  proceed- 
ing with  caution  and  yet  keeping  abreast  of  progressive  build- 
ers. No  single  type  of  water  tube  boiler  has  yet  made  its 
appeal  ance  which  can  be  regarded  as  an  altogether  satisfactory 
substitute  for  the  Scotch  or  cylindrical  flre-tube  pattern,  and 
for  this  reason  the  Chief  has  not  recommended  their  use  in  the 
larger  and  more  important  vessels,  believing  it  better,  for  the 
present  at  least,  to  confine  them  to  torpedo-boats,  gunboats  and 
the  smaller  cruisers. 

"  Conservative  as  this  bureau  may  be  regarded  upon  this 
subject,"  says  Commodore  Melville,  "  it  has  been  in  advance 
of  every  marine  engineering  establishment  in  America,  for 
while  private  firms  refused  to  guarantee  a  water-tube  boiler 
for  naval  purposes,  the  bureau  insisted  upon  their  installation 
as  a  part  of  the  power  in  the  coast-defence  monitor  Monterey." 

It  is  said  by  the  New  York  Sun  that  "  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
amination by  Chief  Engineer  Perry  and  Passed  Assistant  En- 
gineer Bryant  of  the  lake  steamer  Zenith  City,  a  freight  boat, 
water-tube  boilers  of  a  pattern  similar  to  hers  are  likely  to  bo 
put  on  the  new  composite  gunboat  to  be  built  at  Elizabeth(>ort, 
on  one  of  those  awarded  to  the  Union  Iron  Works  at  San  Fran 
Cisco,  and  on  one  of  those  secured  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works." 

The  Chief  suggests  that  one  of  the  gunboats  now  building 
at  Newport  News  would  be  an  admirable  vessel  for  testing  the 
merits  of  liquid  fuel.  The  attention  of  the  department  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  naval  cadets  in  the  engi- 
neer division  now  being  graduated  at  the  Naval  Academy  is 
not  sufficient  to  supply  the  vacancies  in  the  Engineer  Corps, 
and  he  says  that  if  some  means  for  increasing  the  division  can 
not  be  found,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  technical  schools 
and  colleges. 

The  Ram  "  Katahdin. " — The  Ammen  ram  Kataltdin,  which 
was  so  long  in  constructing,  has  recently  had  her  trial.  In  the 
contract  under  which  she  was  built  it  was  provided  that  unless 
she  would  make  a  speed  of  not  less  than  17  knots  per  hour, 
maintained  successfully  for  two  consecutive  hours,  during 
which  period  the  air  pressure  in  the  fire-room  shall  not  esceed 
2i  in.  of  water,  the  vessel  to  be  weighted  to  a  mean  draft  of 
16  ft.,  she  shall  be  rejected.  During  the  trial  she  made  only 
1S.18  knoU. 

Secretary  Herbert  said  that  he  was  powerless  to  waive  the 
specifications  of  the  contract,  which  stipulated  that  unless  the 
ram  developed  17  knots  or  over,  the  vessel  should  be  rejected. 
After  a  long  conference  with  General  Hyde,  the  builder,  the 
Secretary,  however,  consented  to  take  care  of  the  vessel  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard  pending  a  further  consideration  of  the 
matter  by  President  Cleveland. 

The  keel  of  the  vessel  was  laid  in  1891,  and  ever  since  that 
time  frequent  modiflcationa  have  had  to  be  made  in  the  plans 


because  of  the  discovery  of  defects.  She  was  delayed  two 
yi-ars  by  the  failure  of  the  armor  contractors  to  fill  their  con- 
tract, and  in  the  past  year  four  different  sets  of  propellers  have 
had  to  be  tried  on  the  vessel. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  contractors  that,  as  the  model  for  the 
hull  of  the  vessel  was  furnished  i»y  the  Navy  Department,  they 
should  not  in  justice  be  held  responsible  for  her  failure  to 
make  the  required  speed. 

The  New  York  Sun,  from  which  the  above  items  are  taken, 
says  : 

"  The  Katahdin  has  been  a  long  time  getting  into  service. 
The  act  authorizing  her  became  a  law  March  2.  1889,  but  al- 
though the  designs  of  Rear  Admiral  Ammen  were  adopted,  it 
was  a  long  time  before  the  plans  were  in  readiness.  When  the 
bids  were  opened  on  December  20,  1890,  it  turned  out  that 
there  was  but  one  proposal  for  her,  at  $930,000,  made  by  the 
Bath  Iron  Works,  and  to  it  the  contract  was  awarded  on  Janu- 
ary 28  following.  After  the  contract  was  made,  changes  were 
suggested  and  agreed  to,  which  increased  the  length  of  the 
vessel  8  ft.,  thus  giving  greater  berthing  capacity  for  the  crew 
and  space  for  coal  storage  ;  and  it  was  also  decided  to  admit  a 
battery  of  four  6  pdr.  rapid-fire  guns,  to  afford  protection 
against  the  attack  of  torpedo  boats.  Another  change  was  the 
substitution  of  a  solid  steel  casting  for  the  stem  in  place  of  the 
ram  with  removable  head  originally  designed,  while  the  altera- 
tion in  the  shape  of  the  stem  sccureid  better  manoeuvring  quali- 
ties and  greater  strength.  The  height  of  the  conning  tower 
was  also  increased. 

"  Much  confidence  is  expressed  that  the  Katahdin  will  be  a 
valuable  ship.  Her  speed  trial  on  Thursday  showed  her  capa- 
bilities for  her  work.  She  is  strongly  constructed,  and  has  72 
water-tight  compartments  between  the  inner  and  outer  skin. 
The  maximum  of  her  armor  is  only  6  in.,  with  the  exception 
of  the  conning  tower,  which  is  18  In.,  but  the  curve  of  her 
deck  aids  her  defensive  strength.  Her  normal  coal  supply  is 
175  tons,  and  her  full  bunker  capacitv  about  193,  which  is 
ample,  as  her  mission  is  that  of  harbor  aefence." 

A  New  Hydraulic  Propelled  Steam  Lifeboat.— Messrs. 
Thornycroft  ite  Co.,  of  Chiswick,  England,  have  recently  com- 
pleted a  hydraulic  propelled  lifeboat  for  the  National  Lifeboat 
Institution  of  Holland,  the  hull  of  which  was  designed  by  Mr. 
G.  L.  Watson,  the  naval  architect  of  the  institution.  The 
I'imes  gives  the  following  description  of  this  boat : 

"  The  dimensions  of  the  new  vessel,  which  is  built  entirely 
of  steel,  are  :  Lengths,  over  all,  55  ft.  ;  on  the  water-line,  53 
ft.  ;  breadths,  moulded,  ,13  ft.  6  in.  ;  over  sponsons,  15  ft  ; 
and  extreme,  16  ft.,  the  moulded  depth  being  5  ft.  6  in.  She 
has  an  extreme  water  draft  when  fully  loaded  of  3  ft.  3  in.  ; 
the  load  consisting  of  crew,  four  tons  of  coal,  mast  and  sails, 
some  30  or  more  passengers,  and  her  tanks  full  of  fresh  water, 
which,  with  the  propelling  machinery  and  boiler,  give  her  a 
displacement  of  about  30  tons.  The  hull  of  the  boat  is  divided 
into  18  water-tight  compartments,  two  of  which  are  occupied 
by  the  engines  and  boiler  and  two  forming  the  coal  bunkers, 
each  being  capable  of  being  freed  of  water — the  smaller  by 
means  of  a  portable  deck  pump  and  the  larger  by  the  main  en- 
gines 

"  The  propelling  machineir  consists  of  a  compound  surface 
condensing  engine,  driving  direct  a  nearlv  horizontal  centrifu- 
gal pump,  the  impeller  of  which  (30  in.  in  diameter)  delivers 
the  water  with  which  the  pump  is  fed,  by  a  scoop-shaped  inlet 
amidships,  through  four  nozzles  or  outlets  in  the  sides  of  the 
boat,  two  for  motion  ahead— one  on  either  side — being  placed 
below  the  water  aft.  and  those  for  motion  astern,  close  under 
the  sponsons  above  water,  forward.  The  engine  has  no  revers- 
ing gear,  but  is  always  running  one  way,  the  direction  of  the 
boat  ahead  or  astern  being  controlled  by  valves  in  the  discharge 
pipes  from  the  centrifugal  pump.  These  controlling  valves 
can  be  worked  either  from  the  engine-room  or  by  the  coxswain 
at  the  steering  wheel,  and  by  moving  one  valve  only  the  boat 
may  be  made  to  turn  round  on  her  centre,  and  may  consecjuent- 
ly  be  steered  independently  of  the  rudder.  The  boiler  for  sup- 
plying the  engines  with  steam  is  one  of  Mr.  Thornycroft'a 
patent  water-tube  type,  and  is  capable  of  supplying  ample 
steam  at  a  pressure  of  145  lbs.  per  square  inch  to  enable  the 
engines  to  develop  about  250  I  H  P. 

"  The  lifeboat  is  steered  by  an  ordinary  deep  rudder,  which 
is  moved  by  simple  worm  gearing  and  fitted  with  an  arrange- 
ment for  tricing  it  up  in  shoal  water,  without  interfering  with 
steering  operations.  For  working  the  anchor  and  warping 
purposes  a  steam  capstan,  driven  by  an  independent  engine,  is 
fitted  at  the  after  end  of  the  engine  room,  a  reel  of  100  fathoms 
of  flexible  steel  wire  rope  being  fixed  in  the  cockpit  or  well  of 
the  boat.  To  assist  the  propelling  power  and  the  steadying  of 
the  boat  it  is  fitted  with  a  mast  hinged  in  a  tabernacle  forward, 
and  when  not  in  use  is  lowered  and  stowed  along  the  covering 
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of  the  machinery.     Wheu  iu  use  it  carries  a  lug  sail  and  stay- 
sail. 

"  She  has  been  christened  the  Pretident  Van  Heel.  During 
tier  trial  trips  she  made  a  speed  of  9.294  knots.  After  the 
speed  trials  the  lifeboat  was  tested  in  turning  evolutions  with 
and  without  the  use  of  the  rudder,  and  it  was  especially  re- 
marked how  ea.<iily  she  was  put  al>out  or  her  head  put  in  her 
desired  direction  quite  independently  of  that  directing  instru- 
ment. The  boat  is  not  only  capable  of  propelling  herself,  but 
can  at  the  same  time  take  out  with  her  two  or  three  ordinary 
lifeboats  to  the  scene  of  a  wreck,  her  towing  power  being  re- 
markable, an  experiment  to  test  this  hadng  been  made,  when 
it  was  found  that  she  had  a  dead  pull — measured  by  the  dyna 
mometer— of  22  cwt.,  sufflcieDt  to  enable  her  to  take  in  tow 
out  of  danger  a  vessel  averaging  from  200  to  250  tons  burden. ' 

The  "  Magnificent."— The  Magnificent  is  a  first-class  bar- 
bette battleship,  which  has  recently  been  completed  for  the 
British  Navy,  and  has  recently  had  her  speed  trials,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  taken  from  the  London  Time*  : 

"  The  Magnificent  is  390  ft.  between  perpendiculars,  has  a 
beam  of  75  ft.,  and  her  mean  drafts  at  the  time  ot  the  trials 
were  24  ft.  lli  in.  for  the  natural  and  24  ft.  8^  in.  for  the  in- 
duced draft.  Her  fully  loaded  displacement  is  about  14,900 
tons.  She  was  laid  down  on  December  18,  1898,  and  floated 
out  of  the  dock  she  was  built  in  on  December  19,  1894,  so  that 
within  20^  months  she  has  been  built,  engined,  and  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  have  undergone  her  steam  trials,  a  rale  of  con- 
struction unprecedented  in  (he  annals  of  our  royal  dockyards 
and  private  engineering  establishments. 

"  The  propelling  machinery  of  the  Maguijkent  is  designed  to 
develop  10,000  I.H.P.  under  natural  draft  and  12,000  I  H.P. 
under  forced  draft.  It  consists  of  two  complete  sets  of  triple- 
expansion  engines  in  separate  engine-rooms,  each  having  three 
inverted  cylinders  of  40  in..  59  iu.  and  88  in.  diameter  re- 
spectively, with  a  piston  stroke  of  51  in.  Each  set  of  engines 
drives  afour-bladed  gun-metal  screw  propeller  17  ft.  in  diame- 
ter and  19  ft.  9  in.  pitch.,  the  crank  and  propeller  shafts  l)e!ng 
of  forged  steel.  Steam  is  supplied  to  the  engines  by  eight  sin- 
gle-ended boilers  of  the  ordinary  cylindrical  marine  type,  with 
four  furnaces  iu  each,  and  are  made  for  a  working  pressure  of 
155  lbs.  per  square  inch.  They  are  designed  to  supply  suffi- 
cient steam  for  the  engines  to  develop  10,000  l.a.P.  under 
natural  draft  and  12,000  I.H.P.  with  induced  draft.  The  ship 
has  coal  bunker  capacity  provided  for  1,850  tons,  equal  to  a 
coal  endurance  for  28  days  at  a  10  knot  speed,  the  coal  carried 
at  her  load  draft  being  about  90U  tons. 

"  The  higher  etUcieucy  of  her  boilers  is  attained  by  fitting 
large  air  suction  fans  in  their  uptakes,  which  are  run  at  a 
speed  that  will  cause  a  less  pressure  in  them  than  with  mere 
natural  draft ;  and  thus  to  suck  or  draw,  by  difference  of 
pressure,  the  ordinary  air  of  the  stokeholds  through  the  fuel 
in  the  furnaces  instead  of  forcing  through  what  is  practically 
compressed  air,  as  when  the  closed  stokehold  system  is  adopt- 
ed. To  create  this  induced  draft  the  Magnificent'*  boilers  are 
fitted  with  eight  air  fans,  each  8  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  driven 
by  independent  engines,  which  can  be  worked  toeetlier  or 
separately,  as  may  be  required,  provision  being  made  for  re- 
turning to  natural  draft  at  any  moment. 

"  The  temperature  of  the  stokeholds  during  the  induced  draft 
trials  was  never  high.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
always  open  to  the  external  air,  while  in  the  case  of  forced 
draft  they  are  shut  off  entirely  from  it.  An  important  point 
in  the  application  of  induced  draft  to  boilers  is  the  keeping  of 
the  temperature  of  fan  chamt)ers  and  casings  as  low  as  possi- 
ble. This  is  provided  for  by  the  application  of  aslwstos  lin- 
ings and  ample  air  passages  around  them." 

Under  natural  draft  and  a  pressure  in  the  boilers  of  150.5 
lbs.  per  square  inch  the  engines  developed  10,301  total  I.H.P., 
and  the  speed  of  the  ship  was  16.5  knots  per  hour  :  under  in- 
duced draft  the  engines,  with  1.54  lbs.  pressure,  developed 
12,157  H.P.,  and  the  speed  was  17.6  knots.  The  IHme*  says, 
further  : 

"  As  opinions  are  dividetl  as  to  the  advantages  of  induced 
over  forced  draft  applied  to  marine  boilers,  the  trials  of  the 
Magnificent  have  been  looked  forward  to  with  special  interest. 
They  are  so  far  conclusive  as  to  prove  lliat  an  increased  press- 
ure of  steam  may  be  more  quickly  raised  and  maintained. 
There  is  also  a  decided  gain  so  far  as  the  health,  comfort,  and 
safety  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  boiler  stokeholds  are  con- 
cerned." 

The  Battleship  "Texas"  Injured  in  Docking.— The 
daily  papers  have  recently  contained  lung  and  somewhat  sen- 
sational accounts  of  injury  to  the  Texat  when  she  was  placed 
in  the  dry  dock  in  Brooklyn  in  the  early  part  of  November. 

The  TaCiU  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  August,  1886,  to 
be  built  from  designs  which  were  furnished  by  William  John 


or  Johns,  of  the  Barrow  Ship-Building  Works,  in  England, 
who  designed  the  City  of  Rome,  etc.  His  plans,  it  is  said  by 
a  writer  in  a  New  York  paper,  although  endorsed  by  Commo- 
dore F.  E.  Chad  wick  and  Lieutenant  B.  H.  Buckingham, 
naval  attaches  of  the  United  Stales  Legation  at  London  and 
Paris  respectively,  were  soon  afterward  utterly  discredited  by 
another  English  expert — Mr.  Bryce-Douglas— who  had  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Johns  in  the  Barrow  Company.  This  expert,  who 
was  paid  an  additional  $7,500  for  engine  designs  for  the  Texa», 
informed  Secretary  Whitney  that  under  the  Johns  plans  the 
Texas  would  not  be  able  to  carry  the  weights  and  required  dis- 
placements, aud  advised  an  addition  of  10  ft.  to  her  hull,  giv- 
ing 370  more  tons  of  displacement,  or  a  total  of  6,670. 

Secretary  Whitney  favored  proceeding  on  the  old  plans,  and 
Chief  Naval  Constructor  Wilson  declared  that  such  a  course 
would  prove  disastrous.  Whitney  had  bis  way,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Assistant  Naval  Constructor  Bolles. 

The  Secretary  of  tiie  Navy  was  very  much  criticised  at  the 
time  for  going  to  England  for  plans  of  a  ship. 

Slie  was  built  by  the  Qovernment  at  tlie  Norfolk  Navy  Yard, 
and  was  launched  in  June,  1892. 

The  displacement  of  the  battleship  is  6,300  tons ;  length. 
290  ft.  :  beam,  64  ft.  :  draft,  22i  ft.  She  is  protected  along 
each  side  by  a  nickel  steel  belt  116  ft.  long  and  12  in.  thick. 
Her  battery  consists  of  two  12-in.  guns,  six  6-in.  guns,  four 
6  pdrs.,  four  3pdr8.,  and  six  torpedo-tubes.  Her  cost  was 
about  $3,000,000.  A  writer  in  the  Sun  says  :  "  There  has 
t>een  much  criticism,  too,  on  the  construction  of  the  vessel. 
In  the  opinion  of  many  she  is  structurally  weak." 

Among  the  other  developments  during  construction  which 
increased  the  impression  that  her  hull  was  not  strong,  was  the 
accident  to  her  boilers  when  they  were  first  filled,  the  weight 
of  the  water  breaking  the  saddles  which  supported  the  boilers. 
A  bed  plate  of  her  auxiliary  engines  broke  duiing  the  dock 
trial  at  Norfolk,  the  accident  being  caused,  it  was  asserted,  by 
the  excessive  flexibility  of  the  bull. 

The  Texas,  when  completed,  turned  out  to  be  the  only  ves- 
sel of  the  new  navy  that  had  not  exceeded  her  designed  draft. 
This,  it  is  contended  by  naval  officers,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
much  of  her  iron  work  was  intentionally  made  lighter  in 
weight  as  well  as  in  strength,  the  sacrifice  having  been  made 
in  order  that  she  might  float  higher,  and  in  order  to  secure  her 
completion,  as  far  as  possil)le,  within  the  price  fixed  by  Con- 
gress. 

An  official  investigation  and  report  of  her  injuries  has  been 
made  by  Naval  Constructor  Bowles,  who  reports  that  the  ship 
was  carefully  docked  and  every  usual  precaution  observed. 
"  The  liending  of  the  brackets  aud  floor  plates."  he  says,  "  was 
due  to  the  liending  up  of  the  ends  of  the  cab  blocks.  The 
structural  strenf;th  of  the  ship  was  not  affected." 

As  the  ColunMa  was  also  injured  in  docking  recently,  we 
have  reprinted  elsewhere  for  the  benefit  of  our  naval  brethren 
some  suggestions  communicated  by  a  correspondent  of  an  Eng- 
lish paper  describing  what  he  says  is  a  safe  system  of  prepar- 
ing for  and  docking  men-of-war.  The  editor  of  the  paper 
says  : 

"It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  among  those  in 
charge  of  graving  docks,  that  a  war  vessel,  on  account  of  its 
heavy  weight,  requires  much  more  careful  management  and 
much  more  support  than  an  empty  merchant  vessel.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  tlie  following  communication  from  a  correspondent 
who  has  had  consideralMe  experience  in  such  work  may  be  of 
interest : 

/ 

THE  DOCKING  OF   WARSHIPS. 

"  '  Having  noticed  in  the  Liverpool  Jvumud  of  Commerce  of 
August  15,  1895,  that  the  United  States  cruiser  Columbia, 
whfie  being  docked  at  Southampton,  received  slight  and  local 
straining  forward  through  supposed  insufficient  support  and 
wrong  placing  of  shores,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers 
to  receive  a  good  and  safe  system  of  preparing  for  and  dock- 
ing men-of-war. 

"  '  Previous  to  the  vessel  being  docked,  and  befors  the  water 
is  let  in,  the  surface  of  the  docking  blocks  should  l>e  examined 
and  tested  to  have  the  same  declivity  as  the  vessel's  water-line 
Id  reference  to  the  keel-line. 

'*  '  This  is  easily  performed  by  having  a  declivity  batten 
about  20  ft.  long,  with  its  upper  edge  horizontal,  while  its 
lower  ditto  rests  on  the  surface  of  the  blocks,  testing  it  along 
the  whole  range  of  ttie  blocks.  The  key  blocks  are  generally 
of  iron,  and  those  in  contact  with  it  iron  cased,  when  if  the 
remaining  blocks  are  of  wood  it  will  be  necessary  to  lash  them 
to  eyebolis  in  the  bottom  of  the  dock  to  prevent  their  being 
misplaced  by  the  inrush  of  and  buoyancy  of  the  water. 

"  '  The  position  intended  for  the  bow  and  stern  of  the  vessel 
are  marked  on  the  upper  side  of  the  dock  ;  distance  lines  are 
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prepared,  marked  by  knots  at  equal  distances  on  each  side  of 
the  centre  weight.  These  are  tested  for  accuracy,  to  prevent 
the  unequal  stretching  of  the  cord.  If  possible  the  shores  are 
prepared  by  fixing  temporary  sections  at  intervals  on  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  tlie  bloclcs — say  four  or  six  sections,  one 
being  at  amidships — and  the  length  taken. 

"  '  The  shores  should  be  fitted  as  near  as  possible  s(juare  to 
the  curvature  of  the  ship  at  the  parts  selected,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, in  a  line  with  the  several  decks,  bulbkeads,  and  at  the 
junction  of  intercostal  and  transverse  framing. 

"  '  Their  number  should  be  increased  in  the  region  of  extra 
weight,  such  as  turrets,  barbettes,  machinery,  and  the  over- 
hanging extremities— >.«.,  stem  and  stern  should  receive  extra 
attention. 

"  '  The  heads  of  the  shores  should  be  pointed  above  a  level 
to  avoid  the  strain  on  them  having  a  tendency  to  prevent  the 
vessel  from  lifting  after  the  water  is  admitted  for  undocking 
purptoses. 

"  '  The  vessel  having  been  brought  to  the  dock  entrance 
with  the  bows  facing  up  the  dock,  bow  ropes  are  passed  along 
the  dock  sides  round  steam  capstans,  and  by  this  means  she  is 
hauled  into  dock  ;  at  tlie  same  time,  if  there  should  be  any  set 
of  the  tide  outside  the  dock,  the  stem  is  kept  in  its  proper 
position  by  steam  tugs.  8he  is  thus  brought  to  her  allotted 
position  over  the  blocks,  when  the  gates  are  replaced  and  the 
water  pumped  out.  She  is  next  tried  to  be  over  the  centre  line 
of  the  blocks  by  means  of  the  distance  lines  at  the  bow  and 
stern,  and  all  list  prevented  by  proper  disposition  of  weights 
on  board,  and  checked  by  a  plumb  line  down  the  hatchways  ; 
also  by  outwinding  a  vertical  batten  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
dock — in  the  line  with  centre  of  blocks— with  similar  uprights 
on  board  or  by  the  line  of  the  masts.  When  she  has  settled 
on  the  blocks  the  breast  shores  are  set  taut ;  then  the  other 
tiers  of  shores  in  succession,  simultaneously  on  both  sides  of 
the  ship.  By  this  means  each  part  of  the  vessel  is  properly 
supported,  and  the  blocks  bear  their  due  proportion  of  the 
weight. 

"  '  Often  in  position  of  great  local  weight,  the  double  bot- 
tom space  is  shored,  and  diagonal  shores  titted  to  the  decks  to 
prevent  any  possible  deflection  at  these  parts. 

"  '  The  great  principles  in  docking  men-of-war  are  : 

"  '  1.  To  have  the  blocks  fitted  to  the  same  declivity  as  the 
draft  of  the  ship,  so  tliat  her  keel  may  touch  along  its  whole 
length  simultaneously. 

"  '  2.  To  keep  the  ship  on  the  true  centre  line  of  the  blocks, 
and  avoid  all  appearance  of  list. 

"  '  3.  To  concentrate  the  shores  in  the  positions  of  greatest 
weight,  and  at  the  place  of  greatest  strength— i.e.,  line  of  decks 
at  side,  bulkheads,  and  at  the  intersection  of  longitudinals, 
with  transverse  framing.  If  this  is  carefully  attended  to,  no 
possible  straining  or  deflection  would  ensue. 

"  '  Thomas  H.  Scurlock, 
"  '  Firtt  Medallist  Naval  Architecture.'  " 
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HEW  YORK,  SUSQUEHANNA  ft  WESTERN  RAILROAD,  NORTH 
PATERSON  SHOPS. 

Mr.  Ennis  is  much  pleased  with  bis  new  Rogers  19  in.  x 
24-in.  mogul  freight  engines.  They  have  54  in.  wheels  on  a 
rigid  base  of  14  ft.  6  in.,  and  22  ft.  2  in.  total.  Weight  on 
drivers,  110,000  lbs.  and  17,000  lbs.  on  truck  wheel.  His  heavy 
passenger  engines  have  18-itJ.  X  24  in.  cylinders.  62  fn.  wheels, 
8  ft.  rigid  and  22  ft.  4  in.  total  wheel  base.  Weight  on  dri- 
vers, 67.800  lbs.,  and  103,000  lbs.  toUl. 

Repair  bills  on  these  engines  are  very  light.  He  removes 
his  tires  bv  means  of  a  portable  gas  apparatus. 

Water  for  supply  of  shops  at  North  Palerson  comes  from 
a  deep  well,  and  produces  a  very  white,  light,  porous  scale. 
This  is  keot  from  accumulating  by  occasional  applicatic 
through  the  injector  of  ordinary  refined  petroleum.  The  sc^e 
closely  resembles  the  scale  produced  by  the  artesian  water  of 
Savannah,  Ga. 

He  uses  asbestos  covering  to  his  boilers,  and  fails  to  find 
any  corrosion  of  the  surface  of  the  boiler  plates  even  after  a 
service  of  many  years. 

Has  some  Smith  exhaust  pipes,  which  do  very  well.  In  one 
case  it  enabled  him  to  retain  in  service  a  switching  engine  of 
which  the  exhaust  had  been  complained  of  as  making  much 
noise  by  the  residents  of  the  neighborhood.  By  changing  the 
pipes  all  complaint  ceased,  and  no  other  change  to  the  engine 
was  required.  J 


DELAWARK,   LACKAWANNA  *  WESTERN   RAILROAD,   KINGBLAND 

SHOPS. 

Mr.  Lewis  takes  care  of  169  engines  at  this  shop,  where  there 
are  only  nine  pits  in  the  erecting  shop.  He  is  in  hopes  that  in 
I  he  near  future  an  additional  shop  will  be  built  between  the 
present  transfer  table  tracks  and  the  roundhouse,  which  will 
relieve  the  present  crowded  floor  space  and  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  put  in  some  wood-working  machines,  of  which  he 
has  none.  In  addition  to  the  locomotives,  be  bas  two  tug 
boats  and  several  barges,  with  their  hoisting  machinery,  to 
keep  in  order,  the  switch  work  of  the  road  department,  and 
the  Pintsch  gas  plant  maintenance  and  repair.  To  furnish 
compressed  air  for  the  numerous  hoists  in  the  shop,  as  well  as 
the  two  pneumatic  hammers,  he  has  a  Pedrick  &  Ayer  com- 
pressor, operated  by  belt,  and  giving  very  good  results.  By 
automatic  regulator  the  bell  is  thrown  off  and  on  as  the  re- 
quired pressure  is  obtained  or  lost.  Has  stopped  trouble  from 
leaking  lower  joints  of  steam  pipes  by  using  four  instead  of 
two  bolts  through  lower  flange.  Is  applying  Gould  couplers 
to  front  end  of  all  engines  and  back  ends  of  all  tenders.  Uses 
both  single  and  double  nozzles,  placing  the  top  of  the  former  23 
in.  and  the  latter  21  in.  IrIow  the  top  of  smoke  arch.  Uses 
Krupp  tires  almost  exclusively,  and  when  new  they  are  8^  in. 
and  4  in.  in  thickness.  Has  40  or  50  engines  equipped  with 
the  Rushford  feed-water  heater,  whicli  gives  no  trouble  and 
saves  fuel.  A  Niles  turret-headed  lathe  is  very  highly  spoken 
of  :  will  take  2  in.  round  iron.  Sellers'  spiral  motion  planer 
with  very  quick  return  motion  is  also  very  highly  commended. 

CENTRAL  RAILROAD  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  new  model  of  the  Smillie  coupler  with  face  knuckle 
and  square  shank  is  being  applied  to  the  500  new  coal  cars  of 
60,000  lbs.  capacity  which  this  company  are  now  getting. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  SOCIETIES. 


The  New  England  Railroad  Club. — The  evening  for  hold- 
ing the  regular  meetings  of  this  Club  has  l>een  changed  from 
the  second  Weiinesday  to  the  second  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
The  meetings  are  held  in  the  evenings  at  eight  o'clock. 

Civil  Engineers'  Society  of  St.  Paul.— At  the  meeting  of 
November  14  Mr.  Hilgard  illustrated  the  method  of  hydraulic 
(Trading  in  vogue  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  system. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  the  work  of  replacing  worn- 
out  wooden  trestles  with  embankments  isdone  at  a  cost  of  five 
cents  per  cubic  yard. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.— The  time 
for  holding  the  annual  convention  of  this  association  has  been 
postponed  to  Tuesday,  January  21,  1896,  and  will  be  held  at 
Chicago.  The  reasons  given  for  the  postponement  are  that 
the  experience  in  organizing  a  constituency  for  the  convention 
has  developed  a  work  of  greater  magnitude  than  was  origi- 
nally anticipated,  and  that  the  period  in  which  the  work  of  or- 
ganization was  undertaken  bas  l)een  largely  taken  up  in  politi- 
cal matters. 


Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — At  the  meeting  of  Octo- 
ber 30  Mr.  Arthur  .1.  Maginnis,  the  President,  gave  some  in- 
teresting figures  regarding  the  actual  performances  of  cargo 
steamers  at  sea.  He  said  that  ihe  following  results  have,  at 
the  various  periods  slated,  been  obtained  from  the  consumption 

of  1  lb.  of  coal : 

r  dU.  1  r 

'  nlBr><k    '  I     sun- 

In  1840  1  lb.  coal  propelled    .578  ',  P'?!,   )•  8  knot*  with  .067  tons  •(     ioe 

[tZ  1  i''«e«>t 

"  1850  •'  "            "            .«  "  »  "  "  .16  "  " 

•'  1860  •'  "            "            .88  "  10  "  '•  .«7  "  " 

"  1870  "  "            "          1.8  "  10  "  "  .9  "  •* 

"1880  "  ."•;'*         »1  •*  in  "  "  1.06  "  " 

"  IHflO  "  •♦           "         S.tS  •*  10  •'  '•  1  9S  "  " 

•'  1895  '•  "            "34  "  8  "  •'  2  "  " 


Convention  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
jineera. — The  order  of  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  which 
will  be  held  in  the  society's  house  at  No.  12  West  Thirty- first 
Street,  New  York,  December  3-6.  has  been  issued  by  the 
Secretary.  At  the  first  day's  session  Ihe  following  topical 
questions  will  he  discussed  : 

For  filtering  oil  having  very  finely  divided  metallic  particles 
in  suspension,  what  have  you  found  to  be  Ihe  best  filtering 
material,  either  for  one  operation  or  in  «  scries  ? 

What  information  can  you  give  as  to  the  l>e6t  method  for 
the  extraction  of  oil  from  condensed  steam,  where  it  is  desir- 
able to  use  the  exhaust  steam  rep>eatedly  for  boiler  feed  pur- 
poses ? 
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What  is  the  economy,  if  any,  of  damper  regulation  in  firing 
with  liquid  or  gaseous  fuel  ? 

In  boilers  fired  with  liquid  or  gaseous  fuel,  is  there  any  ad- 
vantage in  simultaneous  regulation  of  the  fuel  supply  and  the 
position  of  the  damper,  cither  by  the  same  or  by  different 
mechanisms,  under  the  ordinary  control  of  the  steam  pressure  ? 

Are  there  any  conditions  under  which  oil  fuel  is  cheaper 
than  coal  for  generating  steam  at  points  in  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board States  :  if  so,  what  are  they,  and  where  ? 

Is  an  air  chamber  of  any  value  on  a  duplex  boiler  feed  pump 
of  4  in.  to  6  in.  stroke  ? 

Has  any  member  had  experience  in  planning  a  successful 
working  system  of  classification  which  is  tietter  than  the  Dewey 
system  for  books  in  an  engineering  library  ? 

In  a  centrifugal  pump  at  constant  speed,  how  is  the  effi- 
ciency effected  (a)  by  throttling  the  delivery  ;  (b)  by  a  by- 
pass? 

In  a  centrifugal  pump  receiving  water  under  a  head,  does 
the  whole  amount  of  the  head  add  to  its  normal  lift  ? 

What  is  the  common  metliod  and  best  practice  for  determin- 
ing the  largest  sizes  of  pipe  desirable  to  use  in  mill  beating, 
both  by  live  and  exhaust  steam. 

In  the  operation  of  annealing  tool  steel,  what  is  the  essential 
or  principal  condition  to  be  observed  to  insure  the  best  suc- 
cess y 

What  rule  is  there  for  determining  approximately  the  H.P. 
required  to  drive  disk  fans  for  exhausting  and  ventilating  ? 

Has  any  one  found  it  to  pay  to  exhibit  in  recent  international 
expositions,  where  to  do  so  entails  a  cost  of  attendance,  trans- 
portation and  other  heavy  charges  ? 

Is  there  any  reliable  method  for  calculating  the  cost  of  one 
machine,  if  the  cost  of  a  larger  numt)er  is  known  ;  or,  con- 
versely, if  you  know  the  cost  of  one  machine,  can  the  cost  of 
building  a  larger  number  of  the  same  machine  be  satisfactoril}- 
calculated  ? 

Has  any  term  ever  been  suggested  to  discriminate  between 
the  elastic  resistance  offered  by  a  body  to  a  force  tending  to 
change  its  shape  and  that  offered  by  the  same  body  to  a  force 
tending  to  change  its  volume  ?  How  much  of  the  latter  kind 
of  elasticity  has  india-rubber  ? 

On  succeeding  days  the  following  papers  will  be  presented 
and  discussed  :  Water  Power  of  Caratunk  Falls.  Kennebec 
River,  Me.,  by  Samuel  McEIroy  ;  Water  Power,  its  Oenera- 
tion  and  Transmission,  by  Samuel  Webber ;  Means  adopted 
for  Saving  Oil  in  a  Large  Oil  Refinery,  by  C.  E.  Emery  ;  The 
Reliability  of  Throttling  Calorimeters,  by  .fames  E.  Denton  ; 
Some  Experiments,  with  the  Throttling  Cfaloriraeter,  bv  A.  A. 
Goubert  and  E.  H.  Peabody  ;  Comparative  Tests  of  Steam 
Boilers  with  different  Kinds  of  Coal,  by  C.  E  Emery  ;  Experi- 
ments on  the  Friction  of  Screws,  by  Albert  Kingsbury  ;  Tests 
of  a  lOH.P.  De  Laval  Stesm  Turbine,  by  W.  F.  M.  Goes  ; 
Recording  Device  for  Testing  Machines,  by  George  W.  Bis- 
sell ;  Effect  of  Temperature  on  the  Strength  of  Wrought  Iron 
and  Steel,  by  R.  C.  Carpenter  ;  Some  Data  relating  to  Forge 
Shop  Design,  by  P.  M.  Chamberlain  ;  Experimental  Method 
of  Determining  the  Effective  Centre  of  the  Light  Emitted 
from  a  Standard  Photometric  Burner,  by  D.  S.  Jacobus  ;  The 
Proportions  of  High-Speed  Engines,  by  John  II.  Barr. 

A  reception  and  conversazione  will  be  held  for  members  and 
their  ladies  at  Delmonico's,  Twenty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  on  Thursday  evening  at  9  p.m. 


prevents  any  side  motion,  and  thus  the  stuffing-box  is  always 
tight.  These  points,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  working 
part  of  the  pump  can  be  withdrawn  without  removing  the 


DIFFERENTIAL  POWER  WORKING  HEAD  FOR 
DEEP-WELL  PUMPS. 


The  Baldwinsville  Centrifugal  Pump  Works,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  are  manufacturing  a  very  compact  and  powerful  head 
for  working  deep-well  pumps.  As  they  are  situated  at  the 
centre  of  the  salt  industry  of  New  York  State,  this  head  is  a 
natural  development  due  to  the  requirements  of  the  salt  manu- 
facturers. It  is  driven  by  a  l)elt  running  on  a  tight  and  loose 
pulley  that  are  on  the  lower  shaft  woich  runs  back  of  the 
bead  and  carries  a  pinion  meshing  in  with  the  gear  shown  at 
the  left.  It  is  fitted  with  crosshead  and  adjustable  guides,  and 
is  fitted  with  cut  gears,  steel  crank,  and  is  a  strong,  neat,  and 
compact  outfit  intended  for  heavy  and  constant  work.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  by  disconnecting  the  cross-head  the  connecting- 
rod  can  be  thrown  back  out  of  the  way,  and  by  disconnect- 
ing the  discharge  casting  the  plunger  or  piston  of  the  work- 
ing barrel  can  t)e  withdrawn  without  moving  the  working 
h^d  from  its  foundation. 

The  special  points  of  excellence  of  this  machine  are  that  the 

main  frame  is  a  solid  casting  instead  of  l)eing  built  up  ;  that  it 

is  provided  witli  cross-head  and  adjustable  guides  ;  that  the 

differential  plunger  is sulficienlly  large  to  be  easily  packed  and 

,  kept  packed,  and  the  fact  that  this  crow-head  runs  in  guides 


DIFFERENTIAL  TOWER  WOREINO  HEAD  FOR  DEEP-WELL 
PUMPS. 

pump  from  its  base  or  disconnecting  the  suction-pipe,  makes 
it  a  very  complete  outfit.  These  heads  are  furnished  in  sizes 
varying  from  12  in.  to  24  in.  stroke. 


Recent  Patents. 


P.\GAN  S  PROPELLER. 


The  object  aimed  at  by  the  inventor  of  this  improvement  is 
to  so  construct  a  screw  propeller  that  it  will  draw  the  full 
supply  of  water  necessary  for  its  area  of  blade  surface  onlv 
from  the  direction  in  which  the  vessel  is  advancing.  "  This 
object,"  he  says,  "  1  attain  by  making  a  hollow  hub,  so  as  to 
destroy  the  vacuum  that  is  found  in  propellers  now  in  general 
use."  From  the  side  view  (fig.  2)  it  will  be  seen  that  a  plate 
or  boss.  B',  is  attached  to  the  propeller  shaft  D.  Another 
plate,  B*.  which  has  an  opening,  b',  in  its  centre  is  placed 
some  distance  from  B'  and  the  nigs  or  bosses  on  the  inner 
ends  of  the  propeller  blades  A  A  are  fastened  between  these 
two  plates  by  bolts  C  C.  The  blades  are  prevented  from  turn- 
ing by  lugs  b  b  on  the  plates  which  enter  corresponding  cavi- 
ties in  the  propeller  blades.  This  leaves  a  hollow  opening  at 
B.  into  which  the  water  can  flow  through  the  spaces  6*  6*  be- 
tween the  bosses  of  the  propeller  blades,  and  can  escape 
through  the  opening  b'.  The  inventor  is  O.  Pagan,  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  patent  is  dated  October  29,  1895,  and  the  num- 
ber is  548.655. 

pieiu'oi.nt's  water-tube  boiler. 

From  fig.  3  it  will  be  seen  that  this  consists  of  an  upper 
steam  and  water-drum,  2,  a  lower  mud-drum,  3,  a  bank  of 
tubes,  4,  connecting  these  drums,  and  a  partition  wall,  6, 
located  between  the  tul>es  of  the  bank  and  arranged  to  cause 
an  up-and-down  pHss  of  the  furnace  gases  over  the  tubes,  and 
by  keeping  certain  of  the  tut)e8  in  a  cooler  place  insure  a  strong 
circulation  and  efiicient  abstraction  of  heat. 

6  is  the  furnace,  from  whence  the  gases  pass  upwardly 
among  the  front  rows  of  the  bank,  then  descend  among  the 
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rear  rows,  and  thence  ascend  through  the  outlet  flue  7.  De- 
flecting plates  8  are  employed  to  hold  the  gases  in  contact 
with  the  tubes,  thus  insuring  the  abstraction  of  heat  thereby. 

In  the  steam  and  water-drum  I  provide  a  vertical  longitudi- 
nal baffle-plate,  9,  which  is  preferably  bolted  to  the  inside  of 
the  shell  by  angle  irons  10  at  the  ends  and  extends  upwardly 
to  a  point  above  the  water-level.    This  plate  extends  between 


FIG.  2 


PAGAN'S  PROPKLLKR. 

the  tube  ends,  and  the  feed-water  entering  through  the  pipe  11 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  plate  is  prevented  theieby  from 
mingling  with  the  hotter  water  rising  through  the  tubes  nearer 
the  furnace,  but  descends  through  the  rear  rows  in  a  less  vio- 
lent manner  than  in  the  main  circuit,  from  which  it  is  cut  off 
by  the  batUe  plate,  thereby  giving  a  much  better  deposition  of 
sediment. 
The  inventor,  Mr.  James  Pierpoint,  of  Pittsburgh,  says  : 
"  The  heat  of  the  gases  is  fully  extracted  on  account  of  the 
lower  temperature  of  the  rear  tubes  down  which  the  feed- 
water  passes,  while  a  violent  circulation  takes  place  between 
the  front  rows  and  these  rear  rows,  which  are  not  cut  off  by 
the  baffle-plate." 
The  patent  is  dated  October  22,  and  numbered  548,455. 

NORMAND  &  SIGANDT's  WATER-TCBE  BOILER. 

Messrs.  Jacques  Augustine  Normand  and  Pierre  Sigandy, 
of  Havre,  France,  have  patented  in  this  country  the  improve- 
ment in  the  celebrated  Normand  boiler  shown  by  tigs.  4  and  5, 
which  consists  in  connecting  two  such  boilers  together  and 
working  them  in  couples.  Fig.  4  shows  a  sectional  view  of 
one  such  boiler  and  part  of  another,  the  upper  or  steam-drums 
C  C  of  which  are  coupled  together  by  the  connections  J/ and 
N,  and  the  lower  or  water-drums  B B'  are  united  together  at 


volume  of  water  which  the  said  eenerators  contain.  In  multi- 
tubular steam  generators  so  constructed,  however— in  particu- 
lar in  the  marine  type — variations  in  pressure  are  very  consid- 
erable ;  so  that,  when  several  generators  are  coupled  together 


FIG.  3. 


PIKRPOINT'8  WATER-TUBE  BOILBH. 

for  supplying  sleam  to  one  engine  the  regular  distribution  of 
the  feed-water  to  the  different  boilers  gives  place  to  serious 
ditticiilties,  since  the  water  has  a  tendency  to  enter  the  boilers 
where  the  pressure  is  lowest  and  where  the  discharge  is  coose- 


FIQ.  4 


Fias 


NORMAND  *  BIGANDYS  WATKR-TIBB  BOILER. 


0  P.    Fig.  5  is  a  transverse  section  of  one  of  these  boilers  of 

the  usual  form. 
In  explaining  their  invention,  the  patentees  say  : 
"  The  lightness  of  multitubular  steam  generators  in  which 

water  circulates  through  the,  tubes  is  chiefly  due  to  the  small 


quently  the  smallest.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  useful  to 
diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  numtwr  of  generators  thus 
coupled  together,  since  the  work  and  supervision  which  a  regu- 
lar distribution  demands  would  be  diminished  in  like  propor- 
tion.    There  are,  moreover,  advantages  gained  by  the  use  of 
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coupled  generators,  more  especially  in  respect  of  the  pipes, 
the  cocks  and  valves,  the  reduction  of  temperature  of  the  com- 
partments, and  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  generators,  which, 
in  the  case  where  several  generators  are  in  use,  outweigh  the 
disadvantages,  such  as  that  two  generators  instead  of  one  be- 
come unavailable  in  the  case  of  damage,  and  that  there  is  a 
greater  variation  of  the  level  of  1  he  water  at  the  ends  of  the 
upper  reservoir,  which  is  caused  in  the  case  of  marine  boilers 
by  the  motion  of  the  sea  and  the  variations  in  the  trim  of  the 
boat." 

Their  claim  is  :  "  In  a  muliitubular  steam  generator,  the 
combination  with  two  generators  of  like  character  provided 
with  distinct  furnaces  and  united  to  form  a  single  combined 
generator,  of  an  upper  central  receiver  constructed  in  two  like 
parts  arrangeii  end  to  end,  and  a  contracted  neck  or  necks 
joining  said  receivers  whereby  communication  between  the 
same  is  established,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  de- 
scril)ed." 

The  patent  is  dated  October  23,  1895,  and  is  numbered 
548,451. 

SO.NDKKMAN'b  Ll»COMOTIVK. 

In  order  to  remove  the  disadvantages  in  the  well-known 
arrangement  of  superposed  high  and  low  pressure  cylinders 
such  as  have  been  used  in  locomotive  and  other  engines,  Mr. 
Conrad  Sonderman,  of  Stuttgart,  Germany,  has  devised  the 
arrangement  shown  in  fig.  6.  These  defects,  or  disadvantages, 
he  says,  "  consist  in  pending  moments  on  the  cross-head  and 
piston-rods  which  frequently  result  in  a  fracture  of  these 
parts." 


FIG.  6. 


SONDERMAS'8  LOCOMOTIVB. 

To  overcome  this  difficulty  he  makes  the  coupling-rod  K  (fig. 
6)  of  his  locomotive  with  projections.  A'  and  A,  and  each  of 
his  cylinders  has  a  separate  connecting  rod  which  is  coupled 
to  the  projection  referred  to,  as  is  shown  in  the  engraving. 
By  this  means,  he  says,  the  pressures  on  tlie  two  pistons  are 
transmitted  to  the  two  crank  pins  simultaneously  in  an  advan- 
tageous manner,  the  connecting-rods  T*  and  1",  the  coupling- 
rod  A' and  its  bearings  are  all  arranged  in  one  vertical  plane. 

He  says,  further,  that  the  cross-heads  may  be  arranged  above 
and  below  the  piston-rods,  as  shown,  or  between  them  or  a  sin- 
gle cross-head,  for  the  two  cylinders  may  be  used.  Other 
methods  of  applying  the  same  principle  are  also  described. 

The  patent  is  dated  October  25,  and  is  numbered  547,899. 

britton's  locomotive  boilek  diaphragm. 

The  amount  of  ingenuity  which  has  been  and  can  be  exer- 
cised in  devising  appliances  for  regulating  and  controlling  the 
draft  of  locomotives  seems  to  l)e  boundless.  Figs.  7  and  8 
show  an  invention  of  Mr.  William  Britton,  of  Boone,  Li., 
which,  he  says,  will  "  accurately  control  the  drafts  through 
the  boiler  tubes  and  prevent  the  accumulation  of  ashes  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  lower  tubes." 

D  and  iVare  converging  deflector  plates  which  extend  from 
the  tube-plate  forward  toward  the  front  end  of  the  smoke- 
bos.  D*  is  a  damper  hinged  at  its  upper  edge  and  adapted  to 
be  operated  by  the  engineer.  F  is  a  vertical  diaphragm  hav- 
ing elongated  perforations  //'in  its  upper  portion  and  circular 
holes  //',  as  shown  in  fig.  8.  This  diaphragm,  as  will  be  seen, 
is  placed  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  front  tul)e8.  J  indi- 
cates a  plate  which,  it  is  said,  is  "  slidingly  mounted  on  the 
rear  face  of  F,  and  is  provided  with  vertical  slots  J*"  which 
alternate  with  those  in  F.  F*  is  another  damper  hinged  at  its 
upper  edge  Means  are  provided  for  operating  this  damper 
and  the  plate  J  synchronously  so  as  to  close  the  upper  slots  in 
the  diaphragm  when  the  damper  F^  is  opened.  A  jwrtion  of 
the  draft  is  permitted  to  pass  through  the  central  perforations 
in  the  diaphragm  at  all  times,  and  the  Are  in  combustion  cham- 
ber of  the  locomotive  may  be  maiie  to  burn  better  toward  the 
front  of  the  chanil)er  by  closing  the  damper  and  lowering  the 
slide  /,  thus  permitting  the  greater  part  of  the  products  of 
combustion  to  pass  through  the  upper  boiler  Sues,  and  if  it  is 
desired  to  make  the  fire  bum  better  in  the  rear  of  the  combua- 


tion-cbamber  the  dampers  are  arranged  so  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  products  of  combustion  will  pass  through  the  lower 
flues,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  by  the  movement  of  a  sin- 
gle lever. 

By  the  arrangement  of  the  deflector  D.  the  damper  D"  and 
the  inclined  plate  A' the  draft  through  all  of  the  boiler  flues 
may  be  regulated  and  tlie  ashes  prevented  from  stopping  up 
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BRITTON'8  LOCOMOTIVB  BOILER  DIAPHRAGM. 

the  lower  flues,  and  by  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  . 
the  diaphragm  and  the  damper  and  slide  the  relative  amount   - 
of  draft  passing  through  any  section  of  boiler  flue  may  be    . 
readily  and  quickly  controlled.  a 

The date  of  the  patent  is  November  5,  and  its  number  549,225.  '■[ 

cliff's  FREIGHT-CAB  TRUCK. 

The  introduction  of  the  Fox  pressed-steel  truck  seems  to ; 
have  stimulated  the  inventive  faculties  of  car-builders  in  de-    ' 
vising  some  substitute  for  it.     Figs.  9  and  10  represent  a  form  :. 
of  truck  recently  patented  by  Mr.  Edward  Cliff,  of  Newark,  ■' 
N.  J.     The  frame  of  this  is  to  be  made  preferably  of  iron  or  •' 
steel,  forged  or  cast,  and  is  made  of  an  I  sectional  form,  as  .^ 
shown  at  b"  of  fig.  10.     The  frame,  as  will  be  seen,  is  made 
with  an  open  mouthed  jaw  at  each  end  to  admit  the  journal- 
box.     Each  jaw  is  closed  by  a  removable  bar,  11',  which  is 
fastened  by  bolts  </ and  A"  at  its  upper  and  lower  ends.     The 
jaws  are  made  deep  enough  to  receive  a  coiled  or  other  spring,  -■ 
//,  above  the  box.     This  has  a  central  bolt,  i,  which  passes  ''. 
through  the  truck  frame.     By  screwing  up  the  nut  on  this  < 
bolt  the  tension  of  the  spring  is  taken  off  of  the  box,  and  by 
removing  one  of  tlie  bolts  J  or  K  the  bar  W  can  be  swung 


FIG.  10. 

CLIFF'S  FRBIQBT-CAB  TRUCK. 

open  and  the  box  removed.  The  truck  bolster  B'  is  made  of 
an  inverted  {\  shajx'  and  rests  on  top  of  the  side  frames  and  is 
bolted  to  them  bv  suitable  lugs,  ft'  b'  and  b"  b",  and  with  the 
bolts  ft  ft.  Instead  of  having  a  centre  pin,  the  upper  and  lower 
centre  plates  are  made  with  suitable  cup-shaped  cavities  and 
are  provided  with  a  metal  1»11  on  which  the  car  body  rests 
and  can  roll.  The  cavities  being  made  somewhat  larger  than 
the  ball,  the  body  and  the  truck  can  move  slightly  in  relation 
to  each  other.  The  patent  is  dated  October  29,  and  is  num- 
bered 548.827. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


On  January  I  The  American  Engineer  and  Railroad 
Journal  and  the  National  Car  and  Loeomotite  Builder  will  be 
consolidated  into  one  publication,  with  the  title  American 
Engineer,  Car-Bcilder.  and  Railroad  Journal.  The 
form  of  the  paper  will  then  be  changed,  and  it  will  be  issued 
monthly  thereafter,  and  the  subscription  price  will  be  reduced 
to  $2  per  year.  Mr.  M.  N.  Forney  will  have  charge  of  the 
editorial  department,  with  competent  assistance.      ,  . ;  ; 

■.'...  In  another  column  we  publish  a  description  of  a  mammoth 
locomotive  running-shed  that  has  been  built  in  England  for 
the  accommodation  of  180  locomotives.  We  know  of  nothing 
comparable  to  it  in  point  of  capacity,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  running-shed  over  the  round- 
house that  so  large  a  number  of  locomotives  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  so  small  a  space.  If  there  were  no  arguments  against 
this  method  of  housing,  however,  there  would  be  no  reason 
why  all  American  roads  should  not  immediately  fall  into  line 
and  adopt  that  type  of  construction.  The  American  and  Eng- 
lish locomotive  superintendents  cling  each  to  the  national 
type,  and  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  either  will  be 
adopted  in  the  territory  of  the  other.  The  American  and  the 
compartment  type  of  car  have  been  contending  for  the  su- 
premacy for  many  years,  with  indications  at  present  pointing 
toward  the  probability  that  the  American  car  will  win  ;  the 
American  outside  cylinders  for  locomotives  are  also  steadily 
gaining  ground,  though  English  designers  are  still  placing 
them  in  an  inclined  position,  and  it  remains  to  he  seen  whether 
the  roundhouse  will  survive  as  the  fittest  shelter  for  a  locomo- 
tive, or  will  be  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  running  shed. 

Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  the  storage  battery  at 
different  times  during  the  last  few  years,  and  there  is  one 
error  that  many  authors  have  made— viz.,  not  classifying  the 


use  to  which  the  battery  is  to  be  put,  but  treating  its  uses  M'- 
a  whole  and  attempting  to  draw  conclusions  therefrom.  The 
uses  of  batteries  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes  : 
First,  where  the  weight  of  the  battery  is  a  factor  ;  and,  sec- 
ond, where  weight  may  be  disregarded.  The  former  mode  of 
application,  in  which  the  battery  is  used  for  individual  motor  ' 
cars,  launches,  and  the  lilie,  have  given  far  from  satisfactory 
results,  except  possibly  in  a  few  special  cases,  and  therefore 
we  will  not  consider  this  class.  In  the  second  class  is  the 
battery  in  connection  with  a  central  station,  to  take  up  the 
fluctuations  of  load,  to  keep  on  supplying  energy  when  the 
engines  are  shut  down  for  short  periods,  etc.  Now  the  ques- 
tion arises,  Is  the  storage  battery  the  best  and  most  economical 
means  of  accomplishing  this  end  ?  or  would  it  be  more  eco- 
nomical to  use  some  agent  other  than  the  batterj-  ?  The  opin- 
ion of  an  engineer  is  usually  strongly  in  favor  of  the  battery 
or  much  opposed  to  it,  few  taking  up  the  question  on  its 
merits.  Among  several  papers  presented  to  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  on  Weilnesday,  November  20, 
there  was  only  one,  by  Nelson  W.  Perry,  entitled  "  The  Stor- 
age Battery  or  the  Gas-Engine  as  an  Auxiliary,"  which  took 
up  the  question  seemingly  on  its  merits- 
Mr.  Perry's  paper,  to  which  we  refer,  appears  in  this  num- 
be^'•.  .•-.■;  -.-.-■-■;<-  ^   . 


RAILROAD  RACING. 


The  last  iiumbet  of  this  journal  contained  an  article  with 
the  above  title,  in  which  the  subject  of  cars  for  the  fastest 
trains  was  discussed.  It  was  there  shown  that  the  weight  per 
passenger  of  the  cars  in  the  train  which  made  the  fast  run  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago  last  September  was  1,656  lbs. 
per  passenger,  and  this  was  compared  with  the  weight  of  the 
cars  on  the  New  York  Elevated  Railroad,  which  is  only  500 
lbs.  for  each  seat.  The  possibility  of  making  cars  suited  for 
fast-train  service  of  much  less  weight  than  those  which  are 
now  used  was  propounded,  and  it  was  suggested  that  "  if  such 
a  reduction  of  weight  was  efiected  that  it  would  make  the 
problem  of  increased  speed  a  much  easier  one  than  it  now  is." 
The  discussion  of  locomotives  for  such  service  was  deferred 
and  will  now  be  taken  up. 

The  essentials  in  a  locomotive  for  making  fast  time  are,  first, 
a  sufficient  load  on  the  wheels  to  produce  adhesion  (on  the 
rails  ;  second,  an  adequate  supply  of  steam,  and  third,  mechan- 
ism for  turning  the  wheels  at  the  required  speed. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  difficulty  in  having  sufficient  weight 
on  the  driving-wheels,  which  might  be  and  sometimes  is  pro- 
vided by  an  otherwise  useless  mass  of  cast  iron  made  into  the 
form  of  a  foot-board.  The  trouble  usually  is,  if  the  boiler  is 
made  large  enough  to  supply  steam,  and  the  turning  mechanism 
is  made  adequate  to  perform  its  duties,  that  there  is  too  much 
weight  on  the  wheels.  It  is,  of  course,  true,  too,  that  every 
pound  of  weight  in  a  locomotive  which  is  not  needed  for  adhe- 
sion, the  generation  of  steam,  or  for  turning  the  wheels,  is  an 
impediment  and  not  an  aid  in  making  fast  time. 

If  tlie  weight  of  the  cars  for  carrying  218  passengers 
was  reduced  one-half,  it  could  not  be  assumed  that  the  loco- 
motive for  hauling  it  at  a  given  speed  could  also  be  reduced 
in  the  same  proportion,  for  the  reason  that  the  weight  of  the 
passengers  would  remain  the  same,  and  so  would  their  stature, 
and  this  requires  a  certain  height  and  width  and  space  in  the 
cars.  Or,  in  other  words,  their  dimensions  cannot  be  reduced 
even  if  their  weight  is,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  brought 
below  certain  limits.  The  atmospheric  resistance — which  is 
an  important  element  in  fast  running — could,  therefore,  be  but 
slightly  changed  if  the  trains  are  made  lighter. 

The  locomotive  and  fender,  therefore,  to  make,  say,  60  miles 
an  hour,  with  a  train  of  cars  weighing  180,500  lbs.,  must  weigh 
somewhat  more  than  102,000,  or  half  that  of  the  New  York 
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Central  engines— how  much  more  wc  will  not  now  attempt  to 
indicate.  Supposing,  thougli,  that  we  want  to  make  an  aver- 
age speed  of  70  miles  an  hour  with  our  light  train  instead  of 
60,  what  kind  of  an  engine  will  we  need  ■' 

It  is  sometimes  hastily  assumed  that  if  a  locomotive  is  doubled 
in  siz*  it  will  run  twice  as  fast.  If  the  wheels  were  made  12  ft. 
in  diameter  instead  of  t>  ft ,  and  the  cylinders  and  boiler  in 
like  proportion,  and  the  wheels  were  turned  the  same  num- 
ber of  revolutions  in  a  given  time,  it  seems  at  tirst  as  though 
the  speed  of  the  locomotive  would  be  doubled.  It  is  somewhat 
like  the  hypothesis  that  if  an  elephant  could  jump  as  far  as  a 
grasshopper  does  in  proportion  to  his  weight,  the  larger 
l»east  could  cover  many  miles  in  a  single  leap.  The  fallacy  of 
this  reasoning  was  pointed  out  by  Ruskin  in  a  note  in  "  Mod- 
ern Painters,"*  in  which  he  said  : 

"  iMany  persons  have  thoughtlesslr  claimed  admiration  for 
the  strengtli — supposed  gigantic — of  insects  and  smaller  ani- 
mals, because  capable  of  lifting  weights,  leaping  distances, 
and  surniounting  ol)stacles  of  i>rnportion  apparently  over- 
whelming. Thus,  the  Formien  Il<  roil'tiioi  will  lift  in  its 
moutli  and  brandish  like  a  baton  sticks  thicker  than  itself  and 
si.v  times  its  length,  all  the  while  scrambling  over  crags  of 
about  the  proportionate  height  of  the  Cliffs  of  Dover,  three  or 
four  in  a  minute.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  In  this,  nor 
any  exertion  of  strength  necessarily  greater  than  human,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  body.  For  it  is  evident  lliat  if  the 
size  and  strength  of  any  creature  t)e  expanded  or  diminished  it 
can  maintain  exertion,  or  any  other  third  term  resultant,  re- 
mains constant — that  is.  diminish  weight  of  powder  and  of  ball 
proportionately  and  the  distance  carried  is  eonstant.  or  nearly 
so.  Thus,  a  grasshopper,  a  n>an  and  a  giant  KH)  ft.  high,  sup- 
posing their  muscular  strength  eciually  proportioned  to  their 
size,  can  or  could  all  leap,  not  proportionate  distance,  but  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  distance— say  4  ft.  tlie  grasshopjicr, 
or  48  times  his  length  ;  6  ft.  the  man,  or  his  length  exactly  ; 
10  ft.  the  giant,  or  the  tenth  of  his  length.  Hence,  all  small 
animals  can,  aeterix  pnrihus,  perform  feats  of  strength  and 
agilitj',  exactly  so  much  greater  than  those  to  be  executed  by 
large  ones,  as  the  animals  themselves  are  smaller  ;  and  to  en- 
able an  elephant  to  leap  like  a  grasshopi)er  he  must  lie  endowed 
with  strength  a  million  times  greater  in  proportion  to  his  size 
Now,  the  consequence  of  this  general  muchauical  law  is,  that 
as  wc  increa.se  the  scale  of  animals,  their  means  of  power, 
whether  muscles  of  motion  or  bones  of  su)>pott,  must  be  in- 
creased in  a  more  than  proportionate  degree,  or  they  become 
utterly  unwieldy  and  incapable  of  motion  ;  and  there  is  a  limit 
to  this  increase  of  strength.  If  the  elephant  had  legs  as  long 
as  a  spider's,  no  combination  of  animal  matter  that  could  be 
hidebound  would  have  strength  enough  to  move  them  ;  to 
support  the  megatherium  we  must  have  a  humerus  a  foot  in 
diameter,  though  perhaps  not  more  than  2  ft.  long,  and  that  in 
a  vertical  position  under  him,  while  the  gnat  can  hang  on  the 
window  frame  and  poise  himself  to  sting  in  the  middle  of 
crooked  stills  like  threads,  stretched  out  to  ten  times  the 
breadth  of  his  biKly  on  each  side.  Increase  the  size  of  the 
megatherium  a  little  more  and  no  phosphate  of  lime  will  \m\v 
hina  ;  he  would  criisli  his  own  legs  to  powder.  (Comi>aro  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  '  Hridgewater  Treatise  on  the  Hand,'  p.  SOtJ, 
and  the  note.)  Hence  there  is  not  only  a  limit  to  the  size  of 
animals  in  the  conditions  of  matter,  but  to  their  activity  also  ; 
the  largest  being  always  least  capable  of  exertion  ;  and  this 
would  be  the  case  to  a  far  greater  extent,  but  that  nature  bene- 
ficently alters  her  proportions  as  she  increases  her  scale,  giv- 
ing, as  we  have  seen,  long  legs  and  enormous  wings  to  the 
smaller  tribes  and  short  and  thick  proportion  to  the  larger," 

Suppose  that  we  had  two  locomotives  capable  of  hauling  such 
light  trains  as  have  been  suggested  at  CO  miles  per  hour,  and 
that  two  trains  ran  side  by  side  on  parallel  tracks,  obviously 
if  these  two  trains  and  locomoti ires  could  l»e  transmuted  into 
one.  there  would  l)e  no  mechanical  or  logical  reason  why  the 
single  or  larger  train  could  run  faster  than  the  two  light  ones. 

To  increase  the  speed  of  a  train  from  60  to  TO  miles  per  hour, 
let  ns  see  what  is  required.  In  a  table  of  railroad  train  resist- 
ances, which  is  perhaps  as  reliable  as  any.f  the  resistance  per 
ton  (of  2,000  lbs.)  at  tiO  miles  per  hour  on  a  level  road  is  given 
as  27  lbs.     At  70  ndles  it  is  said  to  be  34.6  lbs.     The  consump- 


*  ▼ol.  II.,  p.  57,  second  American  edition. 
:  f  See  "  Catechiem  of  LocomotlYe." 


tion  of  Steam,  therefore,  at  the  higher  speed  would  be  in  some- 
what the  same  proportion — that  is,  it  would  be  as  34.6  :  27. 
The  celebrated  No.  999  class  of  engines,  on  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  have  1,930  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface,  and  a 
grate  area  of  30.7  sq.  ft.  The  half  of  these  two  quantities 
would  1k'  965  and  15.35  respectively.  As  the  amount  of  steam 
which  will  be  consumed  at  the  higher  speed  compared  with 
that  refiuiretl  at  CO  miles  per  hour  will  be  as  34  6  :  27,  therefore 
the  amount  of  heating  surface  and  grete  area  required  will  be 
in  like  proportion,  or  1,236  and  20  respectively.  It  is  true  that 
a  locomotive  with  that  amount  of  steam-generating  capacity 
would  weigh  somuwhat  more  than  half  as  much  as  the  No. 
999,  which  would,  of  course,  increase  the  total  weight  of  the 
train,  so  that  somewhat  more  heating  and  grate  surface  would 
be  required  for  the  higher  speed  with  the  light  train.  Such  a 
locomotive  could,  however,  be  readily  built. 

Let  ns  see  what  would  be  recjuired  if  we  should  attempt  to 
accelerate  the  speed  of  the  heavy  train  in  like  proportion  ;  but 
before  doing  so,  it  should  Ix;  said  that  our  reasoning  is  of  a 
hypothetical  character,  and  is  not  based  upon  any  quantita- 
tive data,  and  is  only  intended  to  indioite  the  principles  which 
must  be  complied  with  when  the  average  speed  of  trains  is  in- 
creased. 

If  we  should  attempt  to  make  an  engine  to  haul  the  heavy 
train  at  an  average  speed  of  70  miles  per  hotjr  instead  of  CO, 
or,  in  other  words,  accelerate  its  speed  one-sixth,  the  grate 
area  and  heating  surface  would  require  to  be  increased  in  the 
proportion  of  34.6  :  27,  so  that  we  would  require  2,473  stj.  ft. 
of  liealing  surface  and  40  ft.  of  grate  area.  ThLs  would,  of 
course,  give  us  a  heavier  engine,  which  excess  would  be  added 
to  the  total  weight  of  the  train,  which,  in  turn,  would  react  on 
the  engine,  making  some  additional  weight  necessary.  It  is 
safe  to  assume,  then,  that  we  would  need  somewhat  more 
than  2, .500  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  ;  and  if  the  fire-box  is 
constructed  as  tiiat  of  No.  999  is  made  it  would  require  to  be 
about  to  ft.  long. 

It  is  submitted  that  most  locomotive  builders  would  rather 
undertake  to  furnish  an  engine  to  haul  the  light  train  at  70 
miles  an  hour  thau  to  undertake  to  make  time  with  one  as 
heavy  as  the  Empire  Express  ordinarily  is.  In  other  words,  it 
is  very  much  easier  to  incrc:ise  speed  by  reducing  the  weight 
of  trains  than  it  is  l)y  increasing  the  capacity  and  weight  of 
locomotives.  If  the  report  which  is  current  that  some  of  the 
heavy  10  wheeled  fast  passenger  engines  now  in  use  have  at 
times  manifested  a  propensity  for  leaving  the  track  be  true,  it 
may  be  tliat  that  form  of  construction  will  not  be  available  if 
an  increase  of  speed  is  attempted  with  such  trains  as  are  now 
employed  on  the  fastest  schedules.  If  not,  and  faster  time  is 
demanded  without  a  diminution  of  weight  of  train,  the  type 
of  engine  l)est  adapted  to  the  service  lK;conies  a  very  interest- 
ing problem  to  all  designers  and  superintendents  of  locomo- 
tives. 

On  another  jxige  an  engraving  is  given  of  tlie  new  express 
engine  recently  built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for 
the  CIdcago,  Burlington  tc  C^uiacy  Railroad,  which  at  this 
juncture  is  very  interesting.  The  three  essential  requirements 
iu  locomotives  for  making  fast  time,  as  stated  in  the  begin- 
ning of  tins  arti(^le,  are  sufficient  adhesion,  an  adequate  supply 
of  steam,  and  effective  rotating  mechanism  for  turning  the 
driving-wheels.  Iu  the- locomotive  referred  to  the  latter  are 
placed  under  the  middle  of  the  boiler,  and  can  therefore  be 
loaded  with  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  ma- 
chine as  may  l)e  desirable.  For  producing  steam,  grate  area 
and  heating  surface  are  re()uired.  From  our  illustration  it 
will  Ije  seen  tliat  the  plan  of  construction  shown  permits  of  as 
wide  a  fire-box  being  used  as  may  be  desirable,  of  course  not 
exceeding  the  total  width  available  for  engines  and  cars.  In 
the  present  instance  the  width  of  grate  adopted  is  5  ft.,  so 
that  to  have  40  sq.  ft.  of  area,  which  our  calculations  show 
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would  be  hypothetlcally  required,  it  would  need  to  be  only  8 
ft.  long  instead  of  10  ft.,  as  it  would  be  if  placed  between  the 
wheels. 

This  plan  of  engine  has  also  the  characteristic  that  it  gives 
very  long  tubes.  By  increasing  the  diameter  of  these  some- 
what, there  will  be  no  objection  to  their  use,  and  a  large 
.nmount  of  heating  surface  will  be  obtained,  which  means  cor- 
responding steam-generating  capacity.  The  driving-wheels,  it 
will  be  seen,  are  placed  as  near  together  as  their  flanges  will 
permit — vhich  gives  short  coupling-rods  and  less  liability  of 
breaking,  which  is  a  constant  source  of  terror,  to  some  of  us 
when  we  are  riding  on  locomotives.  The  rods,  too,  it  will  be 
seen,  instead  of  being  below  the  cab,  as  in  orginary  engines, 
where  they  are  the  most  dangerous,  are  in  front,  where  they 
will  be  less  liable  to  injure  the  occupants  of  the  cab  in  case 
they  or  the  crank-pins  are  broken.  The  feature  in  tlie  engine 
to  which  there  may  be  somedemurral  is  the  single-axle  leading 
truck.  There  is  still  considerable  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many 
locomotive  superintendents  and  master  mechanics  with  refer- 
ence to  the  safety  of  such  trucks  at  high  rates  of  speed.  The 
process  of  reasoning  which  leads  to  this  doubt  seems  to  be  that  a 
t  woaxle  or  four-wheeled  leading  truck  has  been  proved  by  long 
experience  to  be  safe,  and  the  inference  is  then  drawn  that  if 
there  is  only  one  axle,  there  will  be  only  half  the  safety.  It 
would  lead  us  too  far  now  to  examine  the  premises  and  the  de- 
duction which  leads  to  this  conclusion.  Mr.  Rhodes,  however, 
after  years  of  experience  with  mogul  engines  on  his  road  in 
fast-express  service,  has  ordered  the  engine  which  is  illustrated 
in  this  number.  He  is  a  cautious  man  and  generally  sound  in 
his  conclusions,  and  has  apparently  acted  with  the  approval  of 
his  superiors.  Tlien,  too,  there  is  the  fact  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  mogul  and  consolidation  locomotives 
employed  in  freight  service,  in  which  they  often  run  at  high 
rates  of  speed,  aud  we  have  never  heard  it  even  hinted  that 
they  were  not  as  safe  in  that  service  as  10-wheeled  or  decapo<l 
engines.  It  has  been  argued,  and  very  plausibly  too,  that  if 
a  single-axle  truck  is  properly  construcled,  it  is  mfer  than 
one  with  four  wheels,  and  if  tlie  reported  derailments  of  10- 
wheeled  express  engines  is  confirmed,  it  adds  plausibility  to 
that  conclusion.  Anyway,  the  railroad  public  will  be  inter- 
ested ill  learning  the  results  of  Mr.  Ithodcs's  experience  with 
his  new  engines. 

Again  our  subject  has  extended  beyond  our  limits  and  may 
be  taken  up  again  in  the  future. 


THE  MOST  ADVANTAGEOUS  DIMENSIONS  FOR 
,       LOCOMOTIVE    EXHAUST-PIPES   AND   SMOKE- 
STACKS.* 


By  Inspector  TnosKE.    '; 
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II.    THE   HANOVER   EXPERIMENTS  (1892-94). 

These  experiments  were  suggested  by  the  fact  that  a  newly 
constructed  high-si)eed  locomotive  was  an  exceedingly  poor 
steamer,  and  that  the  usual  remedies  made  only  a  very  slight  im- 
provement. In  order  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  this  phenome- 
non, Herr  von  Borries.the  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  of 
the  State  Hallways,  decided  to  make  a  special  investigation  with 
different  shapes  of  smoke-stacks,  and  had  made  for  that  pur- 
pose the  apparatus  illustrated  by  fig.  12.  The  author  of  this 
paper  was  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  these  investigations. 
They  were  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1892  at  the  main 
worksliops  of  the  railroad  company,  and  continued  on  until 
the  autumn  of  1804. 

The  apparatus  used  is  shown  in  fig.  12.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  lower  steam  chamber  and  an  upper  air  chamber. 


*  Paper  read  before  the  German  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 


The  steam  pipe  with  a  diameter  of  6.3  in.  passed  air-tight 
through  the  plate  separating  the  two  chambers  and  carried  the 
nozzle  at  its  upper  end,  this  piece  having  an  opening  ranging 
from  3.9  in.  to  5.5  in.  The  stacks  subjected  to  the  investiga- 
tion had  a  diameter  of  17  7  in.,  and  were  placed  over  the  cir- 
cular oi:)ening  cut  in  tlie  top  sheet  of  the  air  ctamber.  On  the 
four  sides  there  were  four  air  valves  of  the  same  size.  It  was 
the  original  intention  to  investigate  the  effect  of  various  posi- 
tions of  the  nozzle  relatively  to  the  lower  end  of  the  stack,  and 
to  do  this  by  raising  or  lowering  the  nozzle  through  the  means 
afforded  by  the  apparatus  illustrated  in  fig.  12.  But  it  devel- 
oped that  when  the  nozzle  was  in  its  lowest  position,  the  air 
chamber  itself  acted  as  a  sort  of  stack,  and  it  became  possible, 
with  the  stack  removed,  to  obtain  a  vacuum  equivalent  to 
i  in.  water  pressure. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  render  exact  work  possible,  and  for 
which  purpose  it  became  necessary  to  place  a  cap  over  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe  leading  from  the  boiler,  the  location  had  to 
be  obtained  by  more  convenient  means.  The  distance  of  the 
nozzle  in  question  could  then  be  changed  without  actually 
altering  the  position  of  the  nozzle  itself  by  changing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stack  by  putting  welded  rings  in  between  its  foot 
and  the  air  chamlier.  These  rings  were  welded  out  of  i  in. 
plates  and  were  of  the  form  shown  in  fig.  13.  There  were  10 
of  tiiese  rings,  starting  with  one  1.5"  in.  in  height  and  increas- 
ing in  height  by  1.57  in.  By  setting  several  rings  on  top  of 
one  another  the  distance  of  the  nozzle  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  stack  could  be  increased  up  to  30  in.  or  more. 

During  the  tests  the  joints  Ijetween  the  rings  were  kept 
well  smeared  with  a  paste,  so  that  they  were  kept  air-tight. 
The  four  air  valves  were  so  adjusted  for  the  admission  of  the 
outer  air  that  their  combined  free  area  amounted  to  14.65  in.  X 
5.51  in.  =  80.73  sq.  in.  This  latter  had  previously  been  de- 
termined on  a  standard  passenger  locomotive  in  the  following 
manner  :  After  loosening  the  slide  valve  and  then  fastening  in 
another  in  such  a  way  tliat  the  steam  ports  were  closed,  a  mer- 
cury manometer  was  connected  with  the  empty  steam  chest 
of  the  locomotive  and  then  enough  steam  was  admitted  through 
the  throttle  valve,  the  depth  of  the  fire  being  the  same  as  that 
ordinarily  carried  on  fast  runs,  to  produce  a  vacuum  of  3.94 
in.  of  water  in  the  smoke-box  as  indicated  bj-  the  water  col- 
umn attached  thereto.  The  corresponding  readings  of  the 
mercury  manometer  that  measured  the  steam  pressure  were 
noted,  and  this  was  repeated  several  times  until  a  whole  series 
of  results  was  obtained,  and  then  an  average  was  taken.  Then 
a  blast  nozzle  of  the  same  size  as  that  used  upon  the  locomo- 
tive was  placed  upon  the  apparatus,  and  steam  admitted  until 
the  mercury  manometer  indicated  the  average  pressure  that 
had  been  obtained  by  the  previous  experiments,  when  the  air 
valves  were  so  adjusted,  the  same  amount  of  opening  being 
left  in  each,  that  the  vacuum  indicated  by  the  water  colunm 
amounted  to  3  94  in.  This  was  then  made  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
periments which  were  thus  warranted  to  correspond  closely  to 
actual  practice.  As  a  matter  of  fact  also,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  the  different  shapes  of  stacks  that  were  investigated 
with  the  valves  in  these  positions  were  frequently  transferred 
afterward  to  locomotives  under  steam  and  made  fast,  where 
precisely  the  same  results  were  obtained.  In  consequence  of 
the  uniformity  of  results,  the  slight  difference  which  existed 
between  the  steam  measurements  in  the  steam-chest  and  the 
apparatus  due  to  the  greater  freedom  of  steam  flow  in  the  lat- 
ter seems  to  be  a  matter  of  no  moment. 

The  position  of  the  four  air  valves  being  thus  ascertained, 
the  experiments  were  then  carried  on,  admitting  cold  air  into 
the  chamber,  while,  in  the  actual  work  of  a  locomotive,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  temperature  of  the  hot  gases  coming 
from  the  fire-box  range  from  575°  to  840°  F.  Afterward  sim- 
ilar experiments  upon  a  running  locomotive  showed  that  the 
difference  between  the  same  shaped  current  of  steam  as  ap- 
plied in  the  apparatus  or  upon  the  standing  locomotive  and 
the  steam  acting  intermittently  upon  a  fast-running  locomo- 
tive is  of  no  importance  whatever  as  far  as  the  action  of  the 
stack  is  concerned,  and  though  this  is  not  the  case  with  slow- 
moving  locomotives,  it  is  in  no  way  troublesome  to  make  a 
transfer  or  application  of  the  results  obtained  with  the  experi- 
mental apparatus.  It  has  already  been  stated  here  that  iso- 
lated experiments  with  the  apparatus  in  no  way  serve  to  es- 
tablish the  formula  for  the  laws  of  actual  service,  but  that 
these  can  only  be  fixed  by  experiments  with  running  locomo- 
tives. 

The  next  thing  to  establish  was,  how  smoke-stacks  of  differ- 
ent forms  would  act  with  respect  to  the  creation  of  the  draff. 
Ilere  it  is  a  matter  of  slight  importance  whether  the  values  of 
the  vacuum  obtained  are  in  exact  correspondence  with  the 
values  observed  on  running  locomotives  or  not. 

In  all  the  experiments  with  the  apparatus  the  aforesaid  posi- 
tions of  the  air  valves  were  left  unchanged,  hence  the  sucking 
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action  of  the  steam  current  could  not  be  clearly  shown  for  the 
different  relationships,  but  only  on  locomotives  of  prescribed 
limitations.  Moreover,  though  the  experiments  had  already 
occupied  80  much  time  for  the  establishment  of  this  basis,  and 
though  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  carried  on  at  spare  in- 
tervals, it  was  very  evident  that  they  must  be  extended  still 
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further  in  order  to  investigate  the  effects  of  varying  the  size 
of  the  air  openings.  These  experiments  were  made  with  blast 
nozzles  of  five  different  diameters  and  18  different  smoke- 
stacks taken  from  locomotives  of  ordinarj'  proportions.  The 
dimensions  and  shapes  were  : 

(a)  Five  different  blast  nozzles  of  3.94  in.,  4.33  in.,  4.74  in., 
5.12  in.  and  5.51  in.  in  diameter  as  shown  in  fig.  14. 

(i)  Five  cylindrical  stacks  of  13.78  in.,  14.76  in..  15.75  in., 
16.73  in.  and  17.72  in.  in  diameter  as  shown  in  fig.  15. 

(c)  Conical-shaped  stacks  with  converging  top  and  bottom 
inclinations  of  V^  *  and  minimum  diameters  of  11.81  in.,  12.8 
in  ,  13  78  in.,  14.76  in.  and  15.75  in.  as  shown  in  fig.  16. 

(d)  Five  conical  stacks  with  an  inclination  of  \  and  the 
same  minimum  diameter  as  shown  in  fig.  17. 

if)  Three  funnel-shaped  stacks  (without  a  waist),  of  which 
one  had  an  inclination  of  \  and  a  minimum  diameter  of  13.78 
in.,  and  two  having  inclinations  of  -X 
and  minimum  diameters  of  13.78  in.  and 
15.75  in.  as  .shown  in  fig.  18. 

In  the  steam  pipe  leading  from  the 
boiler  to  the  apparatus,  which  had  a 
diameter  of  2.76  in.,  a  cut-off  valve  a 
throttle  valve  and  a  metallic  manometer 
were  placed.  The  throttle  valve  was 
fastened  in  a  convenient  position  near  to 
the  apparatus  where  a  wooden  lx)oth  was 
act  up,  in  which  the  measuring  instruments  were  placed  and 
from  which  tlie  apparatus  itself  could  l)e  readily  watclied 
through  a  window.  A  reading  of  the  instruments  in  the  open, 
while  the  apparatus  was  in  blast,  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible, since  the  outrushing  steam  made  an  ear-bursting  racket 
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•  By  "  inclination"  the  IncIIiistton  of  the  two  Bides  of  the  tone  !#  meant; 
each  aide  naturally  has.  tlierefore.  but  one  half  the  above-stated  inclina- 
tion to  the  vertical.    If  the  inclination  of  the  staclc  is  considered  to  be  fi, 

n 
.  then  one  eide  of  the  cone  will  be  — ;  If  the  length  of  the  stack   be   con- 

2 

{ 
■Idered  to  Iw  equal  to  {.  then  the  apper  diameter  of  the  stack  will  be — 

n 
greater  than  the  smallest  diameter.  For  example,  if  we  have  a  stack  3  ft . 
4  in.  long,  with  an  inclination  of  I'l,  we  have  an  increase  of  diameter  of 
II  =  8>i  in.,  or,  with  an  inclination  of },  au  increase  of  y  =  V  in,,  etc. 


and  the  stack  emitted  the  hot  condensation  of  the  steam,  while 
showers  of  water  prevailed  all  about. 

Before  an  experiment  began  the  apparatus,  whose  steam 
chamber  was  well  protected  by  a  thick  layer  of  felt  against 
cooling,  was  thoroughly  warmed.  The  water  of  condensation 
of  this  chamber  was  carried  off  by  a  pipe  that  was  left  open 
during  the  experiment.  By  means  of  the  throttle  valve  the 
pressure  in  the  steam  chamber  was  kept  at  the  same  height 
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Fig.  17. 


while  the  blast  was  in  operation.  The  metallic  gauge  served 
to  indicate  the  pressure  existing  in  the  boilers  which  was  held 
within  the  limits  of  from  67  lbs.  to  75  lbs.  per  square  inch. 
In  order  that  this  great  outpouring  of  steam  might  be  main- 
tained it  was  found  necessary  to  force  all  three  boilers  of  a 
neighboring  battery  up  to  their  full  power,  though  ordinarily 
they  served  to  supply  steam  to  a  small  steam  engine  and  sev- 
eral steam  hammers.  With  only  two  boilers  in  service,  though 
the  fires  might  be  burning  briskly,  the  steam  pressure  would 
gradually  drop  as  much  as  .4  in.  in  the  mercury  column, 
which  rendered  accuracy  in  the  results  impossible  ;  though 
this  same  variation  was  not  observable  in  the  metallic  gauge. 
This  is  offered  in  explanation  of  the  contradictory  results  ob- 
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tained  by  the  Priissmann  experiments.  While  with  him  the 
pressure  of  the  very  small  amount  of  steam  emitted  was  meas- 
ured by  a  sensitive  instrument,  the  small  variations  of  boiler 
pressure  were  allowed  to  pass  unheeded,  though  they  had  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  amount  of  steam  emitted  ;  in  the 
Hanover  experiments  the  great  outflow  of  steam  was  controlled 
by  a  delicate  instrument.  In  consequence  of  the  latter  condi- 
tion and  the  making  of  a  great  number  of  observations,  for  in 
all  more  than  thirty  thousand  readings  were  taken,  the  values 
obtainetl  showed  a  very  uniform  course  when  plotted  in  the 
form  of  a  diagram.  Tlie  variation  of  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum values  from  the  basis  established  by  the  general  average 
was,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  about  .04  in.  at  the  most,  and 
seldom  ran  as  high  as  from  .08  in.  to  .12  in.  The  observations 
repeated  in  different  months  gave  the  same  ratios  with  the 
same  stacks,  and  always  the  same  vacuum  was  reproduced. 
The  temperature  of  the  air  only  had  an  influence  upon  the 
results  in  so  far  as  that  the  readings  taken  during  the  colder 
months  for  each  position  of  the  blast-pipe  fell  from  .12  in.  to 
.2  in.  lower  than  when  the  weather  was  warm,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  current  of  steam  clung  more  closely  to  the  sides  of  the 
stack.  This  affects,  then,  only  the  boundarj-  limits  of  the 
dropping  ends  of  the  curves,  and  consequently  the  position  of 
the  nozzle,  which  is  not  changed  in  practice,  and  is,  therefore, 
of  no  importance  in  connection  with  the  respective  stacks. 

We  next  took  up  the  task  of  establishing  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  pressure  in  the  blast-pipe  and  the  vacuum. 
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Already  in  hi8  experiments  wHh  a  locomotive  under  steam  but 
stationary,  Clark  had  obtained  results  sulticietit  to  prove  the 
proposition  that  the  vacuum  stands  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
blast-pipe  pressure.  This  wtis  investigated  with  the  apparatus 
with  stacks  liavins:  llie  greatest  variations  of  diameter  and 
length  and  with  all  five  of  tlie  blast  noz/.les.  and  was  found  to 
be  in  exact  correspondence  in  every  instance. 

If  we  take  the  l)last-pipe  pressure  as  abscissas  and  the  corre- 
spnutling  vacuums  as  ordinates,  the  end  points  of  the  latter 
will  form  straiglit  lines.  In  figs.  19  to  23  these  diagrams  are 
given  for  the  operation  of  a  stack  having  a  diameter  of  13.78 
in.  The  blast-pipe  position  for  all  15  of  the  readings  was  the 
same,  or  1  ft.  10  in.  Equal  abscissas  correspond  to  equal 
steam  pressures.  If  the  latter  were  twice,  four  times,  or  tive 
times  as  great,  the  vacuum  would  increase  twofold,  fourfold, 
or  fivefold,  as  the  case  might  be. 

The  amount  of  steam  issuing  forth  increases  as  the  diame- 
ter of  tlie  nozzle  is  made  larger,  about  in  the  ratio  of  the  square 
of  the  diameter  of  the  nozzle.  If  we  consider  that  the  amount 
of  steam  issuing  from  a  nozzle  4  in.  in  diameter  to  be  equal  to 
1,  it  follows  that,  with  the  same  steam  pressure  and  a 


Noxzle  diameter  =  4  in.,    .the  eteam  delivered  =  1.00 

=  4.4  in., =1.21 

=  4.8  in., '  ^1.44 

=  5.«in., =  l.M 

=  5.6  in.,    "        "  "  =1.96 


^' 


^  Notwitbstan.ling  the  fact  that  with  a  nozzle  diameter  of  5.6 
in.,  nearly  twice  as  much  steam  is  delivered  as  would  be 
through  one  only  4  in.  in  diameter,  a  casual  comparison  of 
these  five  diagrams  shows  that  the  vacuum  rises  in  a  far 
smaller  ratio. 

To  make  this  still  clearer,  the  following  figures  are  brought 
together  : 

TABLE  I. 


DiAMETKR 
OF  Stack. 


Siiape  of 
Staclt. 


Increase  in  the  vacnnm  with  the  nozzle  lo- 
cated at  23  in.,  if  the  nozzle  diameter  is 
opened  from  4  in.  tu  5.6  in. 


1.1.78  in.  . 
15.7Sin.  . 


(Cylindrical.. 
W  Conical  iV.- 

( Conical  I 

(cylindrical.. 
{-( Conical  J,... 

iCooicali.... 


From  4.08  to  4.6  in.  =  .52  In.  =12.7  per  ct. 
"  .IIW"  5.14  in.  =  l.lSin.  =  30."  " 
"  .3  4  "  4.M  in.  =  1  44  in.  =  42.3  " 
"  S..W"  4.12  in.  =  .H4  in.  =  23.4  " 
'•  a.OH  '•  4.36  in.  =  1.28  in.  =  41.5  " 
"      4.S8  "  8.78  in.  =  1.1    in.  =  58.4      " 


Hence,  if  the  outflow  of  steam  increases  by  about  100  per 
cent.,  the  vacuum  (under  this  ratio)  will  increase  alwut  53  per 
cent.,  the  shajx?  of  the  stack  remaining  the  same. 

From  these  five  diagrammatic  representations  we  can  read- 
ily see.  without  any  further  demonstration,  how  a  cj'lindrical 
stack  having  a  diameter  of  13.78  in.  falls  off  in  its  action  willi 
the  same  amount  of  steam  as  compared  with  the  conical  stuck. 
With  a  nozzle  diameter  of  4  in.  the  cylindrical  form  .seems  to 
be  the  l)est  when  taken  in  connection  wilh  the  height  of  the 
vacuum  ;  at  a  diameter  of  4.4  in.  it  nearly  coincides  with  the 
conical  form  having  an  inclination  of  ,'j  ;  with  a  further  open- 
ing of  the  blast  nozzle  it  drops  down  below  the  last-named 
form,  until  at  a  diameter  of  5.2  in.  for  the  nozzle  it  has  fallen 
even  below  the  stack  having  tin  inclination  of  J. 

In  other  respects  the  diagrams  show  that  tiie  action  of  the 
cylindrical  stacks  is  very  much  Ijetter  than  that  of  the  conical 
if  we  take  stacks  having  a  larger  diameter  than  13.78  in.  It 
so  happens,  then,  that  under  the  same  ratios  lus  shown  in  figs. 
19  to  23,  that  with  stacks  having  a  diameter  of  14.76  in  ,  the 
cylindrical  stack  first  coi:;cides  with  the  conical  stack  having 
an  inclination  of  ,'..  when  the  nozzle  has  a  diameter  of  S.Ofi  in. 
With  a  diameter  ot  15.75  in.,  as  well  as  with  all  five  diameters 
of  nozzle,  the  cylindrical  form  is  superior  to  the  conical  (the 
nozzle  position  being  1  ft.  10  in.)  as  is  shown  by  figs.  24  to  28. 

We  next  liave  to  show  the  reason  why  we  believe,  from  the 
results  obtained  from  the  experimental  apparatus,  that  a  cylin- 
drical stack  13.78  in.  in  diameter  and  4  ft.  9.68  in.  high  is  too 
small  to  be  used  with  a  nozzle  4.33  in.  in  diameter,  just  as  a 
stack  of  14.76  in.  in  diameter  is  too  small  for  a  nozzle  having  a 
diameter  of  5.06  in.  or  more.  And  we  are  inevitably  led  to  the 
further  conclusion  that  the  cylindrical  slack,  as  being  also 
superior  at  the  smallest  cross-section,  must  be  preferred  to  the 
conical  stack  if  we  e.vpcct  to  maintain  the  same  vacuum  with 
the  two  forms  under  the  same  conditions.  Likewise  the  coni- 
cal stack  should  be  given  different  inclinations,  and  the  nar- 
row inclination  of  ^'^  be  increased  to  j,  as  shown  latter  in  Sec- 
tion X. 

Finally,  we  can  state,  as  a  well-defined  conclusion,  that  the 
blast-pipe  pressure  has  no  influence  upon  the  form  of  the  stack, 
a  conclusion  that  Priissmann  has  already  annotinced  as  the  re> 
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suit  of  his  experiments.  Figs.  19  to  23  and  24  to  28  show  this 
to  be  the  case  without  the  necessity  of  any  further  references  ; 
for  the  trend  of  the  vacuum  lines  for  the  three  different  sha|)e8 
of  stitcks  maintains  the  same  relationship  to  each  other  for  all 
blast-pipe  pressures,  the  nozzle  diameters  remaining  the  same. 
I'his  position  permits  one  to  choose  any  stciim  pressure  that 
may  l)e  desired  for  the  experiments,  even  though  it  may  not 
exactly  correspond  with  the  blast-pipe  pressures  as  they  exist 
in  the  locomotives.  The  Hanover  experiments  were  now  con- 
ducted with  a  steam  pressure  of  3.94  in.  of  the  mercury  col- 
umn, a  value  which,  as  was  afterward  established,  corre- 
sponded almost  exactly  with  that  existing  on  the  standard 
passenger  locomotives  when  running  at  a  speed  of  from  34  to 

Figs.  24  to  26.  ■"''■..  v^"'' ''■•,'■■!..'■•.■•..  ■■-■-'';'■.', 


ployed  and  as  many  curve  ]X)int8  marked  with  each  six  read- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  definite  conclusion. 

(to  BE  COXTINUKD.) 


SOME 


DIFFICULTIES   OF    ELECTRICAL 
.      ROADING.       .^ 


rail- 


It  goes  without  saying  that  the  application  of  electricity  to 
the  propulsion  of  street  cars  has  made  most  marvellous  ad- 
vances during  the  past  nine  years,  when  it  received  its  first 
really  successful  application.  "iJui  if  we  can  believe  the  testi- 
mony of  the  experts  who 


^Figs.  27  and  28. 
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87  miles  per  hour,  a  cut-off  at  .3  stroke,  and  exhausting  through 
a  no/.zle  of  4.74  in.  in  diameter.  All  of  the  experinicntt>  with 
llie  IS  stacks,  of  which  15  were  in  four  different  lengths,  were 
.  made  with  this  steam  pressure,  the  openings  into  the  air  cham- 
Ikt  remaining  the  same,  and  all  other  conditions  ficing  un- 
changed. 

Each  stack  was  tested  with  Ave  different  diameters  of  noz- 
zle openings.  In  all  there  were  320  different  combinations  of 
slack  and  nozzle  relations  tested.  In  each  of  these  relations 
there  were  at  least  1 0  different  positions  of  the  nozzle  em- 


have  spoken  upon  the  sub- 
ject, all  is  nut  smooth  run- 
ning, and  the  lot  of  the 
superintendent  of  repairs 
is  not  a  happy  one.  A 
certain  king,  we  are  told, 
once  made  an  attempt  to 
run  &  number  of  clocks  in 
exact  unison,  and  made 
such  a  failure  of  it  that  no 
one  has  since  had  the  cour- 
age to  so  much  as  make  the 
attempt  until  the  electri- 
cians started  in  to  do  prac- 
tically the  same  thing  by 
putting  two  motors  upon 
a  single  car  and  hoping, 
thougli  they  knew  that 
there  was  no  ground  for 
expecting  a  realization  of 
their  hopes,  that  all  would 
would  work  well  and  sat- 
isfactorily. This  and  the 
difficulty  existing  in  the 
present  use  of  gears  for 
transmitting  the  power 
from  the  armature  shaft  to 
the  axle  are  the  two  great 
bugbears  of  electric  trac- 
tion. That  there  should  be 
a  difficulty  with  the  latter 
is  not  at  all  surprising 
when  we  consider  the  lo- 
cation in  which  they  are 
placed  and  the  usual  con- 
dition of  that  location,  be- 
smeared and  bespattered 
as  it  is  with  mud  and 
dirt. 

The  first  cars  were  dri  ren 
by  sprocket    wheels    and 
chains  with  the  motors  on 
the  platform,  but  this  sys- 
tem was  soon  abandoned 
for  the  method  now  used, 
and   which  has   all  along 
l)een  considered  as  unsatis- 
factory.    As  long  ago  as 
in  1890  Dr.  I^uis  Bell,  in 
speaking  on  the  subject, 
said  :  "  At  present  nearly 
all  electric  cars  are  oper- 
ated by  plain-toothed  gear» 
ing.    In  the  existence  of 
this  lies  one  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  must  be  overcome 
in  the  future.    To-day  the 
grinding  gear  wheels  un- 
derneath the  car  constitute 
the  most  serious  mechan- 
ical   difficulty  in  electric 
railroading,  and  it  should 
be'  the  object  of  invent- 
1  ors  to  dispense   with  them  if  passible.    They  rattle   and 
I    grind  and  squeak,  teeth  break,  liearings  get  hot,  and  there  is 
^    no  man  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  their  manifold 
i  failings  but  heartily  wishes  them  out  of  the  way,  ami  few 
I   people  have  any  idea  of  the  mine  of  power  that  these  grinding 
j   cog-wheels  waste.     Most  of  our  present  electric  cars  have  two 
motors,  each  with  its  appropriate  set  of  gears,  and  it  is  an  un- 
I   fortunate  fact  that  these  two  do  not  always  pull  together  in 
the  harmony  that  might  lie  desired.     There  is  a  constant  tend- 
i  encjr  for  one  of  them  to  do  more  than  its  share  of  the  wwk. 
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and  aside  from  this,  the  two  gets  of  gears  consume  an  out- 
rageous amuuiit  of  power,  which,  it  sliould  be  remembered, 
does  not  go  into  useful  woric,  but  simply  tends  to  heat  and 
wear  out  the  runniug  parts.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  there  is  a 
disadvantage  in  the  use  of  two  motors,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
convenient  to  drive  both  axles  for  ease  of  ascending  grades, 
and  it  is  no  less  evident  tliat  a  considerahle  power  can  easily 
be  lost  in  gearings.  We  may  hope  in  the  near  future  to  have 
a  system  of  motor  cars  in  which  considerably  less  power  will 
be  required  than  at  present,  and  this  by  the  simple  but  some- 
what ditlicult  process  of  simpltfyiDg  the  running  gear." 

Again,  two  years  later,  in  a  discussion  on  the  subject  before 
the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  it  was  stated 
that  the  gears  used  waste  "  30  per  cent.  I)e8ides  by  grinding 
themselves  to  dust,  and  how  much  the  losses  are  in  high- 
speed gearing  noljody  knows."  At  the  same  time,  a  case  was 
cited  of  an  English  system  where  with  very  carefully  cut  zig- 
zag gears  the  loss  amounted  to  as  much  as  40  per  cent.,  and  it 
was  added  that  "  streetcar  gears  must  be  very  wasteful,  not 
only  because  of  the  rough  usage  they  are  exposed  to  when 
guini;  through  rain  and  dirt  and  over  dusty  roads,  but  from 
the  fact  that  tiie  transmission  of  power  by  gearing  is  at  the 
best  only  when  the  height  of  the  gear  teeth  is  negligently 
small  compared  with  the  radius  of  the  gear.  But  the  liigli- 
speed  gearing  pinion  must  necessarily  be  small,  and  then  the 
height  of  the  teeth  is  very  perceptible  compared  with  its 
radius.  In  this  case  the  gearing  does  not  transmit  with  a  fixed 
but  with  a  varying  ratio.  Tlie  teeth  touch  each  other  first 
with  their  heads,  slide  over  each  other  and  come  out  of  impact 
when  touching  each  other  with  their  feet.  That  means  that 
the  ratio  of  transmission  for  each  tooth  which  passes  another 
varies  between  the  ratio  of  the  maximum  and  the  minimum 
radii  of  contact. 

"  Thus,  suppose  the  pinion  lujs  16  teeth,  the  motor  revolves 
at  the  rate  of  1,200  revolutions  per  minute.  Then  10,200  times 
per  minute  the  leverage  of  transmission  goes  up  and  down. 
This  is  what  causes  the  rattling  and  hissing  noise  of  high- 
speed gearing  and  their  rapid  destruction.  That  the  loss  of 
energv  in  the  gearing  is  considerable  we  can  see  without  any 
tests  if  we  consider  in  what  very  ((uick  time  steel  and  phos- 
phor bronze  pinions  are  grounil  to  dust  and  rawhide  gears 
torn  to  fibres.  For  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy 
teaches  us  that  where  a  display  of  energy  takes  place,  a  cor- 
responding consumption  of  energy  exists,  and  if  such  tremen- 
dous energy  is  set  free  as  to  grind  steel  and  bronze  to  dust 
and  to  chop  rawhido  pinions  rapidly  into  fibres,  the  consump- 
tion of  energy  must  be  correspondingly  large  and  the  ouly 
source  of  energy  is  the  motor." 

A  third  (iitficulty  of  a  purely  niechnniciil  nature  is  to  be 
found  in  the  method  of  supporting  the  motor  upon  the  axle. 
The  tail  is  usually  carried  by  some  elastic  support,  but  the 
main  bo<l5'  and  weight  of  the  motor  is  carried  by  l>earingB 
resting  directly  upon  the  axle,  and  consequently  liable  to  all 
of  the  thumping  and  pounding  of  the  wheel  upon  the  rail. 
Tills  naturally  works  to  the  disadvantage  of  both  the  rolling 
stock  and  permanent  way  :  the  constant  jolting  disturbs  the 
action  of  the  motor,  and  the  heavy,  uncushioned  pound  of  the 
latter  upi)n  the  joints  has  comix-lled  street  railway  companies 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  a  rail  that  has  a  vertical  stiffness  fully 
up  to  that  demanded  by  heavy-traiHc  steam  lines,  though  the 
weight  of  load  per  wheel  is  in.signillcantas  compared  with  that 
to  Ije  founil  on  locomotives,  thus  showing  that  the  so-called 
locomotive  hanmier-blow  is  not  the  worst  of  all  evils  in  the  main- 
tenance of  |)roiter  track  alignment.  An  attempt  has  therefore 
been  made  to  mitigate  tliis  trouble  by  remodelling  the  <le- 
sign  of  the  motor,  and  one  has  been  brought  out  which 
is  so  suspended  that,  for  a  machine  of  23  II. P.,  only  about 
one-third  of  its  weight  has  Itecn  thrown  upon  the  axle,  and 
it  rests  upon  a  spring  like  cushion  which  obviates  the  chance 
of  accident  to  the  axle  and  lessens  the  pounding  upon  the 
track. 

When  this  motor  was  first  presented  it  was  stated  that  the 
modification  embodied  in  it  would  have  a  great  infiuence  in 
doing  away  "  with  the  tremendous  hammer  blows  upon  the 
track.  If  the  difference  in  dollars  and  cents  per  year  ex{>end- 
ed  in  road  repairs  between  a  svstem  having  2,500  lbs.  over 
each  car  axle  and  one  having  500  ll>s.  could  Ix;  determined  it 
would  be  a  startling  exiiibit.  Itailway  managers  are  aware  of 
a  constant  need  of  heavier  rails,  and  they  can  only  account  for 
it  by  concluding  that  the  increase  of  car  service,  coupled  with 
the  additional  weight  on  the  axle  incident  to  electric  railway 
traffic,  has  never  been  sutiicienlly  provided  for  by  electrical 
engineers.  In  all  double-motor  equipment  the  weight  on  each 
axle  is  very  large.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  this  modification  in 
the  system  of  motor  suspension  is  of  significance  in  electric 
railway  practice.    The  greater  part  of  the  dead  weight  is  more 


evenly  distributed  to  the  axle  bearing  and  that  part  of  the      ■■ 
truck  which  can  belter  stand  the  strain.     This  means  greater    ;.. 
economy  in  track  maintenance  and  a  decrease  in  the  possibility    •; 
of  accident  to  the  axles. " 

Then  we  come  to  the  car  wheels.     Tliat  the  wheels  under    ~' 
street  cars  sh  mid  wear  more  rapidly  per  mile  run  than  those     'j 
upon  steam  lines  ij  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  run  with    -' 
the  brakes  applied  for  a  great  portion  of  the  time,  and  that 
tltese  brakes  are,  from  the  very  conditions  of  the  service,  well 
supplieti  with  an  abrasive  in  tlie  shape  of  sand.    To  pais  from   -■•■• 
the  horse  car  to  the  one  driven  by  electricity,  we  find  the  con- 
ditions still  worse,  for  when  the  brakes  are  not  applied  the     v 
wheel  is  acting  as  a  driving-wheel  upon  a  track  that  is  always    - 
sanded.     "These  wheels  are  constantly  slipping,  even  upon    ;r ' 
straight  tracks.     Take  the  ordinary  car  with  two  motors.     It   ;,• 
will  have  a  wheel  base  of  6  ft.  or  6  ft.  6  in.,  with  a  20-ft.     ■ 
body.     When  in  operation,  and  especially  if  loaded  at  the  two 
ends,  the  overhanging  weight  causes  teetering  or  galloping.    •" 
This  motion  alternately  imposes  extra  weight  on  one  wheel, 
while  the  load  upon  the  other  is  diminished.     As  the  load  is 
lightened  the  traction  of  the  wheel  diminishes,  and  since  the    . 
motive  power  remains  constant,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  ' 
slipping,  while  the  other  pair  of  wheels  do  more  than  their 
share  in  driving  the  car.     The  next  instant  the  motion  re-    .■■ 
verses  the  conditions,  and  the  other  wheel  slips.     This  slip-   - 
ping,  due  to  teetering,  seems  to  be  almost  constant  upon  some   -., 
roads.     In  addition  to  this,  the  wheels  frequently  slip  without   J' 
moving  the  car,  and  this  slipping  is  suflicient  to  account  for  a  1 
large  proportion  of  the  unusual  wear  of  the  driving-wheels 
under  trolley  cars." 

This  rapid  wearing  of  the  wheels  is  a  serious  matter  when    ;. 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  repairs,  aside  from  the  actual 
cost  of  the  new  wheel,  for  "  no  car  wheel  can  be  replaced  to 
any  advantiige  without  taking  out  the  truck,  pressing  off  the 
wheel,  pressing  another  on,  replacing  it  in  the  truck,  and  re-  , 
placing  the  truck  under  the  car.     The  expense  of  replacing      ," 
one  wheel  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  $3,  in  steam 
railroad  service,  up  to  $10  in  street  railroad  service,  where  the  '-_■ 
motor  has  also  to  be  removed  and  the  gear  taken  from  the 
axle." 

Such  are  some  of  the  mechanical  woes  of  the  electtical  rail- 
road man.     To  quote  again  from  Dr.  Louis  Bell  :  "  It  is  evi- 
dent enough  that  the  gain  due  to  the  abolition  of  gearing  in    - 
the  gearless  motor  is  sufficient  to  compensate  for  no  small  loss  ; 
of  electrical  efficiency."   and    he    then    procee<ls    to  demon-  . 
strate  that  tljere  would  be  a  great  saving  effected  by  the  use    . 

of  a  single  motor  and  tbe  abolition  of  one  set  of  gears,  and   .: 
this  position  is  supported  by  "  many  engineers  who  object  on  '    . 
theoretical  grounds  to  the  use  of  two  motors  under  any  con-      ' 
ditions,  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  any  two  armatures  to  ■' 
work  out  of  unison  if  there  happens  to  be  any  disparity  be-   • 
tween  them,  either  in  the    armatures  themselves   or  in  the 
strength  of  the  fields  in  which  they  revolve.     It  is  very  evi-  -: 
dent  that  if  the  two  motors  fail  to  work  in  the  most  perfect  ■ 
unison,  the  resultant  effect  will  be  less  than  it  should  be  ;  that   ' .. 
the  perfect  unison  of  action  between  two  separare  motors  so     ■ 
essential  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  operation  is  practically 
unattainable,  and  is  admitted  by  all."  ;'-■ 

Extraordinary  differences  in  efficiency  have  been  found  by    "v 
various  ex)>erimenters  between  the  use  of  two  motors  and  one,  ■''.■■ 
and  that  the  former  "  diminishes  the  efficiency  to  an  amount     • 
as  high  as  60  per  cent,  or  more"— a  difference  which  can  be  '■■: 
partially  explained  by  "slipping  and  skidding  frequently  re-    :: 
peate<l  and  which  are  not  directly  perceived.     But  an  aggra-  '.;/ 
vating  cause  lies  in  the  difference  in  magnetic  fields.     Tlius, 
when  slipping  occurs,  one  or  the  other  of  the  motors  increase*  ' 
ils  torque  in  order  to  overcome  the  total  resistance  which  it     " 
has  to  encounter   independently  of  the  other  ;  while,  when 
cither  motor  is  subjected,  by  slipping,  to  a  rcBistancc  less  than 
the  normal,  the  other  motor  is  alTected  by  the  feeble  resistance, 
and  tend  to  stop  in  unison   with  the  resistance  which  they   .•' 
encounter    themselves,   permitting   the   first   motor   to  turn 
alone,  whether  at   rest  or  at  any  speed.     With   the   motors 
disposed  of  in  parallel,  cases  of  partial  slipping  are  not  ex- 
cluded." ?■• 

These  are  some  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  that  are  and 
have  been  attracting  the  attention  of  street  railway  men.  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  just  how  a  combination  can  l>e  designed 
that  will  obviate  all  of  the  troubles  that  exist.  The  gearless 
motor  does  away  with  the  gearing,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  made  much  headway  in  general  and  extensive  applica- 
tion, probably  from  the  fact  that  it  is  better  adapted  for  long- 
distance and  interurban  service  thau  for  the  traffic  of  a  town, 
with  the  frequent  stops  and  constant  changes  of  speed.  And 
the  gearless  motor  does  not  lessen  the  difficulty  of  the  weight 
on  the  axle,  but  rather  aggravates  it,  besides  adding  to  the  cost 
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of  the  removal  of  wheels.  That  the  problem  will  be  so  solved 
that  all  of  the  difflculties  will  be  removed  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  promise  of  the  immediate  future,  but  that  the  evils  com- 
plaiaed  of  will  be  at  least  mitigated  seeems  to  be  in  the  line  of 
general  development,  and  should  be  the  natural  result  of  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made.  .    ,   -  . 


THE  OCCUPATION  OF  AN  ENGINEER. 


Mr.  Archibald  Deskt,  in  a  presidential  address  recently 
delivered  before  the  Institution  of  Junior  Engineers,  dwelt 
upon  the  occupation  of  the  engineer,  and  especially  upon  the 
education  that  should  be  given  him  in  order  to  tit  him  for  his 
work.  He  prefaced  bis  remarks  by  stating  that  what  he 
might  have  to  say  would  have  especial  reference  to  ship-build- 
ing and  marine  engineering,  but  that  it  would  also  find  an  ap- 
plication to  other  branches  of  engineering.  He  deprecated 
the  extensive  courses  in  Latin  and  Greek  that  are  given,  and 
then  entered  upon  his  subject  by  a  reference  to  mathematics. 

"  Mathematics — at  least  the  elements  of  it — and  the  elements 
of  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  physics,  should  be  thoroughly 
mastered,  so  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  at  the  latest  seven- 
teen, provided  the  boy's  physique  is  fairly  developed,  his  ap- 
prenticeship might  begin.  Now,  I  think  it  must  he  beyond 
dispute  that  given  a  lad  who  intends  to  tread  the  higher  walks 
of  the  profession,  and  not  merely  to  begin  and  end  as  a  work- 
man, it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  spend  five  years  at  the 
bench  to  learn  his  trade,  to  gain  sufficient  expertness  in  hand- 
ling the  tools  and  to  study  practically  the  qualities  and  proper- 
ties of  materials  ;  hence  my  ideal  course  is  as  follows  :  Begin 
by  spending  alternately  six  months— the  six  summer  months 
— at  the  bench,  and  then  six  months — the  winter  months — at 
a  first-class  technical  school  or  college.  As  the  college  or 
technical  school  course  is  generally  one  of  three  years,  at  the 
end  of  this  time,  or  in  four  years  at  most,  the  youth  should 
have  had  enough  of  the  bench  and  should  be  quite  ready  for 
the  drawing-office  ;  the  shorter  period  should  suffice  in  the 
shifHbuilding-yard  and  the  longer  period  for  the  marine  engi- 
neer. If  a  ship-builder,  then  he  must  remain  in  the  drawing- 
office  or  fight  his  way  up  through  manager  to  principal  as  his 
ambitioD,  opportunity  and  ability  lead  him.  If  a  marine  en- 
gineer, then  after  a  year  or  two  in  the  drawing-office  he  should 
certainly  proceed  to  sea,  and  if  possible  get  his  chief  and  extra 
chief's  certificate,  and  thereafter  work  his  way  upward  on 
shore. 

"  This  is  my  ideal  course  roughly  sketched,  and  one  which 
is  being  followed  out  in  our  yard  aud  engine  works  whenever 
possible.  Of  course  every  man  cannot  afford,  or  has  not  the 
opportunity  of  following  out  this  course  ;  then  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  study  in  the  evening— not  to  too  late  an  hour— and 
take  evening  classes.  Some  of  our  most  brilliant  men  have 
succeeded  in  this  way  alone,  but  who  can  say  what  they  would 
have  been  if  they  bad  had  the  advantage  of  such  a  course  as  I 
have  sketched  out  ?  Endeavor  to  be  apprenticed,  if  possible, 
to  a  firm  who  do  not  take  premium  apprentices.  The  policy 
of  taKincr  premium  apprentices  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mistaken 
one,  both  for  the  employer  and  the  apprentice.  The  foremen 
in  the  works,  and  heads  of  departments  generally,  have  the 
feeling  that  premium  apprentices  must  be  more  leniently 
treated  than  the  ordinary  apprentice,  and  this  feeling  is  some- 
times so  strong  that  we  need  not  wonder  at  it  reactinir  upon 
the  premium  apprentice,  and  inducing  a  state  of  indifference 
in  those  who  do  not  start  with  strong  moral  fibre.  If  there 
are  many  premium  apprentices  their  effect  on  discipline  in  the 
works  must  be  detrimental,  and  even  supposing  that  a  few 
out  of  the  many  have  a  higher  ideal  than  their  fellows,  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  strike  out  a  different  course  of  action  from 
that  of  the  majority.  Not  having  liad  !)ersonal  ex|)erience  of 
premium  apprentices,  my  views  upon  this  subject  may  be 
rather  strong,  and  I  know  that  man}-  young  men  find  it  impos- 
sible to  learn  their  profession  by  any  other  means,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  an  improvement  if  firms  who  do  take  premium 
apprentices  made  it  a  rule  that  these  apprentices  were  to  be 
treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  ordinary  apprentices,  paid 
the  same  wages,  expected  to  fulfil  the  same  conditions,  and  to 
be  advanced  only  as  a  reward  of  real  merit.  In  that  case  the 
premium  apprentice  would  either,  as  the  result  of  lack  of  ap- 
plication, simply  finish  his  time  an  ordinary  workman  ;  or,  as 
It  should  l>e,  his  superior  initial  education,  with  equal  appli- 
cation, would  ensure  his  being  advanced  more  rapidly  than 
those  who  started  with  fewer  advantages,  through  the  draw- 
ing-office to  a  position  of  trust.  I  have  great  sympathy  with 
premium  apprentices.     I  think  their  surroundings  render  it 


difficult  for  them  to  do  their  duty,  and  the  spur  of  necessity  is 
lacking  in  many  cases,  but  this  is  all  the  more  reason  why  I 
should  point  out  the  dangers,  and  impress  the  necessity  for  fac- 
ing the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  position  with  a  strong 
determination  to  overcome  them. 

"  During  apprenticeship  a  lad  will  doubtless  have  many  op- 
portunities of  bringing  himself  prominently,  by  good  work  and 
conduct,  to  the  notice  of  his  employer  and  foreman,  but  while 
he  should  seize  every  favorable  opportunity  of  doing  so,  he 
should  avoid  making  himself  objectionable  by  pushing  him- 
self forward  in  season  and  out  of  season.  To  do  so  will  only 
disgust  his  superiors  and  gain  him  the  dislike  of  his  fellow- 
workmen.  Favorable  opportunities  of  bringing  himself  be- 
fore the  notice  of  Ins  employer  will  occur  most  frequently 
when  in  the  drawing-office,  and  the  best  opportunity  is  when 
he  is  given  a  piece  of  investigation  work  involving  probably 
the  carrying  out  of  experiments.  If  any  of  you  are  ever  in 
this  position  you  should  be  most  careful  in  carrying  out  the 
experiments  ;  only  draw  conclusions  after  these  have  been 
confirmed  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  experiments.  Some  men 
have  a  natural  bent  toward  experimenting  :  it  seems  natural 
to  them  to  tabulate  an  exp>eriment  in  the  best  possible  way. 
and  their  work  at  completion  is  so  thoroughly  well  digested 
that  the  results  are  easily  assimilated  by  the  principal,  and 
hearty  commendation  follows.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  certain  that  this  man's  services  will  be  frequently  requisi- 
tioned ;  he  is  thus  brought  in  close  contact  with  the  principal, 
and  his  rapid  advancement  ensured.  Such  cases  have  often 
occurred  in  my  own  experience.  The  careful  and  accurate 
man  appeals  to  one  immediately,  and  if  this  is  combined  with 
rapidity  in  carrying  out  work, "his  services  are  highly  prized. 

"  Another  point  I  want  to  notice,  and  one  which  has  been 
already  touched  upon  by  a  recent  president,  is  the  question 
of  loyalty  to  your  emploj-ers.  Undoubtedly  this  is  one  of  your 
first  duties,  and  a  duty  that  you  owe  not  only  to  your  em- 
ployer, but  also  to  yourself,  because  an  act  of  disloyalty  to 
your  employer  is  really  an  act  of  degradation  to  j-ourself,  even 
if  not  found  out.  a  coiistant  repetition  of  which  will  so  under- 
mine your  moral  character  that  you  become  an  object  of  con- 
tempt to  yourself,  which  appears  to  me  a  more  serious  thing 
than  being  an  object  of  conu-mpt  to  your  fellow-men  ;  indeed, 
the  latter  only  becomes  possible  long  after  the  former  is  an  ac- 
complished fact.  I  know  it  is  the  practice  of  many  drafts- 
men to  appropriate  information  from  the  drawing-office  in 
which  they  are  employed,  to  copy  plans  and  tabulated  data. 
Now  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  immoral,  besides  which  I  consider 
it,  so  far  at  least  as  plans  are  concerned,  and  also  as  far  as  a 

pood  deal  of  tabulated  data  is  concerned,  a  great  waste  of 
time.  I  have  a  friend  who  was  once  a  draftsman,  and  he  has 
told  me  that  there  are  now  in  his  possession  many  plans  crit)I)ed 
in  this  way,  and  that  he  was  incited  to  do  this  by  the  needless 
prohibition  and  difficulties  placed  in  his  way  by  a  suspicious 
employer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  not  gain  any  advantage 
from  this,  as  from  the  day  he  cribl)ed  them  till  now  they  have 
never  been  looked  at. 

*'  Progress  is  so  rapid  nowadays  that  the  mere  copyist  will 
alway.s  be  left  behind,  and  if  a  man  has  not  sufficient  ability 
from  his  past  experience  to  scheme  out  improvements,  he  will 
soon  be  left  in  the  rear  along  with  his  cribbed  information. 
May  I  read  you  a  few  sentences  from  the  general  order  liook 
in  force  in  our  yard  ?  '  As  there  is  growing  in  our  office  a 
large  amount  of  special  and  organized  information  procured 
and  organized  at  considerable  exjiense  by  us,  it  must  be  clear- 
ly understood  by  every  member  of  our  staff  that  we  consider 
this  information  private,  and  to  be  used  onlj-  in  our  service. 
Any  member  of  our  staff  found  copying  or  removing  any  of 
this  special  organized  information  will  be  considered  to  have 
acted  against  honor,  and  will,  on  -our  coming  to  know  of  his 
action,  be  immediately,  and  without  further  warning,  expelled 
from  our  offices.  To  such  a  person  we  will  decline  to  give 
either  reference  or  character.  We  consider  that  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  to  the  members  of  our  staff  in  their  ordinary 
work  and  for  private  study  by  our  library  are  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  methods  of  work- 
ing by  means  of  which,  should  they  leave  our  service  for  that 
of  some  other  firm,  or  to  start  on  their  own  account,  they  can 
collect  and  organize  information  for  their  employers  or  for 
themselves.  There  is,  therefore,  no  excuse  for  their  acting 
against  honor  in  the  way  we  have  now  forbidden.' 

"  I  think  these  sentences  put  the  matter  very  clearly  and 
fairly,  and  may  assist  young  men  in  deciding  upon  their  course 
of  action.  I  would,  therefoie,  counsel  you  to  gain  experience 
and  store  it  in  your  brain,  and  make  notes  only  of  such  general 
principles  as  you  find  in  use  or  discover  for  yourselves,  and  do 
not  run  the  risk  of  lowering  yourself  in  your  own  estimation 
by  taking  that  which  is  another's.  You  should  be  absolutely 
loyal  to  your  employer  while  with  him.  Identity  yourself  with 
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him  in  every  way  and  make  his  interests  yours,  and  when  you 
leave  one  employer  to  go  to  another  you  sliould  carefully  con- 
sider how  mucli  special  information  you  shall  impart  to  your 
new  employer,  more  especially  if  he  happens  to  l>e  a  rival  to 
your  last. 

"  I  would  like  fo  give  another  warnin,;  to  young  men. 
Cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge  where  foreign  competitors 
have  by  specious  promises  induced  able  young  men  to  leave 
the  employ  of  a  specialist  in  this  country,  so  that  he  might  as- 
sist a  foreign  rival  in  estal)lisiiing  a  similar  business  abroad. 
The  object  was  perfectly  apparent  and  was  n-cogiiized  by  both 
parties — I  mean  t)oth  the  foreigner  and  bis  dupe.  .■V  much 
larger  salary  was  fixed  than  he  wa.s  in  receipt  of  previously, 
with  an  agreement  for  a  cf^rtain  term  of  years.  Everything 
went  smoothly  until  the  information  possessed  by  the  young 
man  was  transferred  fo  his  new  employer,  and  then  the  posi- 
tion became  uncomfortable— in  fact,  so  uncomfortable  that 
long  !)efore  tlie  expiry  of  the  agree(l-u|>on  term  of  years  the 
young  man  was  glad  to  leave  and  return  to  England,  sadder 
and  wiser. 

"  A.  last  hint,  and  one  which  [  have  often  found  it  neces- 
sary to  give  :  Hold  your  tongue  al)Out  what  goes  on  inside  the 
drawing-office,  especially  in  regani  to  propose*!  work.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  from  the  lack  of  this  precaution,  infor- 
mation passing  from  one  drawing-ofHce  to  another  induces 
competiti'>n  of  an  unfair  nature  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  avoided.  Now,  if  you  become  chief  draftsman  you  will 
for  the  first  time  have  control  of  a  number  of  other  men,  and 
you  have  a<lded  to  you  a  serious  responsibility  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them.  Some  men  are  by  nature  lifted  to  rule  others  ; 
other  men,  good  men  no  doubt,  are  by  nature  (|uite  unfitted  to 
do  so,  but  much  can  Iw  done  to  correct  this  latter  imperfec- 
tion. Constant  remrmibrance  of  the  golden  rule,  "  Do  as  you 
would  be  done  by."  will  help  ;  treat  those  under  you  with 
kindness  and  justice,  but  at  the  same  time  you  must  Ix;  firm  in 
enf  >rcing  rigid  discipline.  One  fault  which  principals  find  it 
difficult  to  excuse,  and  which  should  always  be  avoided,  is 
shunting  the  responsibility  for  mistakes  on  to  a  subordinate 
with  the  remark  :  '  I  am  very  sorry,  but  Mr.  So  anil-.So  made 
the  mistake.'  This  is  most  disagreeable,  and  points  to  a  lack 
of  manliness. 

"  A  chief  draftsman  should  take  the  entire  resixmsibility  of 
the  work  passing  through  the  otlicx*,  should  take  the  blame  of 
any  mistake  upon  himself,  and  not  endeavor  tr  shunt  any 
blame  on  to  the  shoulders  of  a  subordinate.  This  should  not 
prevent  him  at  the  same  time  from  passing  on  the  remarks  of 
the  principal,  with  a  few  additional  ones  of  his  own.  in  order 
that  the  same  mistake  may  not  occur  again.  Re  punctual 
yourself  and  insist  upon  absolute  punctuality  in  yotir  subordi- 
nates. When  several  pieces  of  work  appear  eipially  important, 
and  it  is  a  question  in  your  mind  which  to  tackle  first  in  the 
morning,  choose  the  one  you  like  least,  and  this  once  finished, 
the  others  will  go  down  Ix'fore  you  like  corn  to  the  scythe  of 
the  reaper  ;  this  is  a  goltien  rule  imparteil  to  me  by  my  late 
brother,  which  by  long  experience  I  have  found  invaluable. 
You  will  find  it  a  useful  thing  to  keep  an  agenda  or  question 
Iwok  and  go  over  it  every  day  yourself,  also  if  possible  with 
your  superior,  noting  his  instructions.  I  think  I  should  refer 
vou  at  this  point  to  a  paper  I  read  early  this  year  before  the 
Institution  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland,  en- 
titled the  '  Drawing-office,'  in  which  you  will  find,  I  Jx'lieve, 
many  useful  hints  as  to  organization,  should  you  Ik;  called  to 
the  position  of  chief  draftsman. 

"  Suppose,  now,  that  you  go  a  step  higher  and  become  man- 
ager, your  responsildlity  is  further  increased,  and  you  have 
now  a  new  set  of  conditions  to  deal  with.  You  should  still 
more  closely,  if  pos.sible,  link  up  your  principals'  interests 
with  your  own.  The  most  serious  part  of  your  duty  will  be 
in  maintaining  discipline  in  the  works.  Man  in  general  is  a 
most  complicated  machine  to  deal  with,  and  the  workingman 
is  perhaps  the  most  complicated  niiicbine  of  the  human  spe- 
cies. In  most  machines,  given  a  certain  set  of  conditions,  you 
■  can  predict  what  will  happen  when  the  machine  works,  but 
often  with  the  human  machine  exacth*  the  reverse  hapix-ns  to 
what  you  might  have  expected.  No  minute  rules  can  be. 
therefore,  laid  down  for  the  management  of  men,  but  you  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  success  if,  following  out  tlie  treatment 
of  your  men  in  the  drawing-office,  you  deal  with  the  men  in 
the  works  in  a  firm  but  pleiksant  way.  Be  definite  in  the 
orders  you  give,  and  see  that  they  are  promptly  and  cheerfully 
carried  out.  I>o  not  be  unreasonable  in  your  demands,  and 
in  all  your  dealings  witli  the  men  and  the  arrangements  you 
make  with  them,  be  perfectly  honest  and  straightforward,  try- 
ing if  possible  to  put  yourself  in  tlieir  place.  If  you  have 
profited  by  your  time  at  the  bench,  you  will  not  find  this  very 
hard  to  do.  Where  nece&sary,  make  written  notes  of  any  ar- 
rangements as  to  wages,  etc.,  immediately  they  arc  made,  read 


them  to  the  men,  sign  them  yourself,  and  get  them  to  counter- 
sign. Leave  nothing  ambiguous,  nothing  doubtful,  and  if 
possible  deal  directly  with  the  men,  and  not  with  paid  agents. 
You  will  find  under  these  circumstances  that  with  few  excep- 
tions the  workingman  is  to  be  trusted  and  admired.  Yoti 
must  not  suppose  from  what  I  have  said  about  paid  agents 
that  I  object  to  Trades  Unions,  but  I  do  object  to  paiil  agents 
interfering  at  every  moment,  and  with  every  petty  (piestiou 
between  master  and  man.  I  think  that  the  men  are  quite  able 
to  discuss  any  detail  at  a  meeting  with  the  manager  or  master, 
and  that  an  amicable  arrangement  is  more  likely  to  result 
from  this  course  than  when  an  outsider  is  called  in  to  discuss 
the  matter,  who  has  no  real  personal  interest  in  the  works. 

"  You  will  find  it  advantageous  to  spend  an  hour  in  the  fac- 
tory before  breakfast.  An  hour  thus  spent  is  worth  two  later 
in  the  day.  when  it  may  be  dillicult  to  spare  the  time,  pressed 
as  you  probably  will  be  by  other  business,  visitors,  outside 
contractors,  etc..  I)e.sides  which  it  allows  the  foremen  to  get 
their  instructions  for  the  day,  and  you  have  a  clearer  mind, 
and  are  undisHirtKjd  by  the  thought  that  you  are  wanted  else- 
where. Another  reason  is  that  any  slackness  and  waste  of 
time  on  the  fonnnen's  or  workmen's  part  is  more  likely  to 
occur  then  than  later  in  the  day.  Never  force  a  man  upon  an 
unwilling  foreman.  You  are  often  asked,  mostly  by  soft- 
hearted clergymen,  to  give  some  poor  weak  soul  a  chance.  As 
a  rule,  resist  the  appeal  ;  there  are  and  should  Ix-  exceptions. 
But  as  a  nile  you  will  find  it  labor  wasted.  Remember  the 
cripples.  There  are  always  adozen  or  so  of  easy  berths  which 
should  be  kept  either  for  "the  old  or  maimed,  aiid,  even  if  an 
able-bodied  man  gets  employment  in  them,  he  should  at  once 
be  removed  if  a  cripple  comes  along.  Of  course  I  meau  your 
own  cripples  ;  don't  saddle  yourself  with  other  people's. 

"  An  important  question  is  the  amount  of  interference  you 
should  allow  yourself  between  foremen  and  workmen.  Theo- 
retically there  should  be  none,  practically  it  should  be  the 
minimum  possible,  otherwise  your  time  will  Ik>  entirely  taken 
up  in  per|K'tually  listening  to  two  sides  of  stupid  dilferences. 
At  the  same  time  you  should  reserve  the  absolute  power  of 
dismis.«al  or  employment,  always,  however,  through  the  fore- 
man, and  further,  your  ear  should  be  open  fo  any  well-found- 
ed complaint  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  a  foreman  to  a  man. 
If  you  are  careful  in  the  first  two  or  three  cases  to  dispense 
absolute  justice,  you  will  lie  little  troubled  later,  iK'cansc-  both 
foremen  and  men  will  l)e  waichful  of  what  Ihey  do.  Keep  in 
view  the  possibility  of  nepotism  in  foremen,  and  you  must  be 
<)uick  to  stamp  it  out  :  it  is  most  detrimental  to  discipline.  In 
both  thes<'  cases  you  will  olwerve  that  to  manage  properly  you 
must  have  an  intimate  knowleiige  of  your  men.  In  a  case  of 
any  man  doing  a  piece  of  meritorious  work,  you  will  find  it  a 
good  thing  to  take  personal  notice  of  it :  it  i»  the  right  thing 
to  do,  and  encoiiragesihe  man.  I  have  often  seen  cases  where 
a  kind  word,  some  tobacco  or  a  few  cigars  given  on  the  spor 
of  the  moment,  have  been  more  appreciated  than  a  money  gift. 

"You  should  take  a  personal  interest  in  your  apprentices, 
they  are  your  future  workmen,  encourage  them  to  continue 
their  education  in  every  way  po8.sibIe  at  evening  classes  ;  the 
better  educated  they  are,  and  the  more  they  are  on  a  par  with 
yourself,  the  more  easy  it  is  to  get  on  with  men. 

"  The  next  step  in  the  ladder  is  when  you  In-come  a  princi- 
pal or  partner  in  a  business,  and  now  your  burden  is  greatly 
increased.  You  no  longer  work,  in  all  likelihoo<l.  for  a  salary, 
and  you  have  therefore  all  the  care  and  anxiety  of  making  sure 
of  your  livelihood.  Hut  you  have  a  high  duty  also  to  all  those 
under  you,  and  you  sliould  take  an  interest  in  them  not  only 
in  the  works,  but  outside  of  the  works  ;  not  a  patronizing  in- 
terest, not  a  mere  subscribing  to  their  scliemes,  their  football 
clubs,  cricket  clubs,  etc.,  but  take  an  active  interest  in  their 
]>leasiires  and  in  their  sorrows,  and  in  doing  so  you  will  not 
only  lighten  their  cares,  but  you  will  also  have  your  own 
cares  lightenerl  by  their  sympathy  and  liuman  interest.  Above 
all.  avoid  trying  ill-(;onsi<lered  socialistic  exjieriments,  which 
to  be  successful  assume  that  workingmen  are  all  angels  ;  they 
are  no  more  angels  than  you  are.  and  such  schemes  are  fail- 
ures before  they  are  tried  ;  only  l)enefit  schemes  on  a  sound 
financial  and  eo  opt-rative  |)rinciple  will  succeed—]  mean  thoi^e 
which  are  just  to  both  parties. 

"  I  may  mention  two  schemes  which  have  proved  successful 
in  mv  own  ex|K'rienc< — viz.,  an  accident  fund,  managed  by  a 
committee,  appointed  in  equal  numl»ers  by  both  master  and 
men,  and  to  the  funds  of  which  equal  contributions  are  made  ; 
and  also  an  awards  scheme,  by  which  men  are  rewarded  who 
either  invent  new  methods  or  machines,  or  inlro<Iuce  any 
8t:heme  KV  which  production  is  cheapened. 

"Sliould  you  unfortunately  after  all  jour  efforts  b*- con- 
fronted by  a  prospx'ctive  strike,  consider  well  the  situation, 
make  up  your  mind  what,  under  the  worst  circumstances,  yoti 
would  be  induced  to  accede  to,  and  having  done  so,  say  a  final 
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yea  or  na)-.  Do  not  be  readily  induced  to  begin  a  strike  and 
then  give  in  ;  vacillation  of  this  kind  has  been  the  leading 
cause  of  strikes.  If  the  men  realize  that  when  you  say  yes 
you  mean  yes.  and  no,  no,  strikes  will  not  readily  occur,  and 
you  will  notice  that  the  modern  tactics  are  all  tending  toward 
avoiding  strikes,  if  at  all  possible.  The  men  always  lose  by 
them  and  also  the  masters,  for  even  if  success  ciown  the  efforts 
of  either  party,  the  gain  is  never  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the 
individual  loss. 

"  I  happened  to  re>id  recently  a  paper  by  an  American — Mr. 
Fred.  W.  Taylor— read  l)efore  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers.  In  his  paper  there  are  a  few  sentences 
which  so  thorougldy  express  my  own  views,  that  I  am  sure 
.Mr.  Taylor  will  not  object  to  my  extracting  them  for  you. 
He  says,  '  No  system  of  management,  however  good,  should 
be  applied  in  a  woo<len  way.  The  proper  personal  relations 
should  always  be  maintained  between  the  employers  and  men, 
and  even  the  prejudices  of  the  workmen  should  be  considered 
in  dealing  with  them.  The  employer  who  goes  through  his 
works  with  his  kid  gloves  on,  and  is  never  known  to  dirty  his 
hands  or  clothes,  and  who  either  talks  to  his  men  in  a  conde- 
scending or  patronizing  way,  or  else  not  at  all.  has  no  chance 
whatever  of  ascertaining  their  real  thoughts  or  feelings.  .  .  . 
Above  all  it  is  desirable  that  men  should  be  talked  to  on  their 
own  level  by  those  who  are  over  them.  Each  man  should  be 
encouraged  to  discuss  any  trouble  which  he  may  liave,  either 
in  the  works  or  outside,  with  those  over  him.  Men  wouhl  far 
rather  even  be  blamed  by  their  bosses,  especially  if  the  '  tearing 
out '  has  a  touch  of  human  nature  and  feeling  in  it,  than  to 
lie  passed  day  by  day  without  a  word,  and  with  no  more  no- 
tice than  if  they  were  part  of  the  machinery.  .  .  .  The  op- 
portunity which  each  man  should  have  of  airing  his  mintl 
freely,  and  having  it  out  with  his  employers,  is  a  safety  valve  ; 
and  if  the  superiuU^ndents  are  rea.sonable  men,  and  listen  to 
and  treat  with  re!!pect  what  their  men  have  to  say,  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  reason  tor  labor  unions  and  strikes.  ...  It  is  not 
the  large  charities— however  generous  they  may  be — that 
are  needed  or  appreciated  by  workmen,  such  as  the  founding  of 
libraries  ami  starting  workingmeu's  clubs,  so  much  as  small 
acts  of  personal  kindness  and  sympathy,  which  establish  a 
l>ond  of  friendly  feeling  Ijetween  them  and  their  employers.' 
These  sentiments  have  been  the  ruling  factor  in  my  firm  since 
we  began  business,  now  fifty  years  ago,  and  when  I  tell  you 
that  no  strike  has  occurred  in  our  works  since  the  year  1877, 
you  may  take  it  us  a  proof  that  our  system  of  management, 
working  on  these  lines,  has  not  been  unsuccessful. 

"  To  he  a  successful  business  man  requires  a  combination  of 
qualities.  It  requires  at  the  very  beginning  a  certain  knowl- 
edge of  business  methods  and  means,  and  none,  perhaps,  is 
so  important  as  to  uudeisland  the  system  of  costing  and  cost 
keeping.  This  is  too  large  a  subject  for  me  to  enter  into 
fully  ;  there  is  only  one  point  which  is  of  such  primary  im- 
portance that  I  wish  to  deal  with  it  in  some  detidl.  I  reter  to 
the  question  of  charges— standing  charges,  as  they  are  some- 
times called.  These  charges  vary  ii:  various  businesses  and  in 
various  localities.  Roughly  they  may  be  classified  under  the 
following  heads  :  (1)  Conveyance  ;  (2)  coals  ;  (3)  stationery  and 
printing  :  (4)  gas  and  lighting  ;  (5)  repairs  on  buildings  ;  (6) 
repairs  on  plant  :  (7)  general  upkeep  and  repairs  ;  (8)  naphtha, 
waste,  oil,  etc.  ;  (SI)  stamps  and  telegrams  ;  (10)  water  ;  (11) 
taxes  and  rent;  (I'i)  fire  and  boiler  insurances:  (18)  salaries 
administrative  ;  (14)  salaries  technical  ;  (1.5)  salaries  commer- 
cial ;  (16)  travelling  expenses  ;  (17)  upkeep  of  contracts  ;  (18) 
cleaning  offices  and  sundry  ;  (19)  extra  charges  ;  (20)  legal  ex- 
penses ;  (21)  depreciation.  Diflireut  men  consider  different 
items  as  fixed  charges,  but  the  list  I  have  given  you  is  not  an 
uncommon  one. 

"  The  following  explanatory  remarks  may  be  useful  :  (1) 
Conveyance  :  This  is  for  carriage  of  material  to  and  from  the 
works.  Of  course,  most  supplies  are  bought  carriage  paid  ; 
some  cannot  be  treated  in  this  way.  and  in  dispatching  goods 
the  expenses  must  be  met.  (2)  Coal  :  This  is  one  of  the  items 
which  bulks  largely  in  most  businesses,  and  should  be  care- 
fully watched.  The  quality  of  coals  is  one  of  the  principal 
items,  and  carelessness  on  this  head  will  soon  run  up  a  heavy 
bill.  In  a  large  business  you  will  find  it  pay  to  have  one  man 
devote  a  large  proportion  of  his  lime  to  watching  this  item 
alone.  (3)  Stationery  and  printing  is  an  item  apt  to  grow,  and 
one  in  which  the  staff,  more  than  the  principal,  can  exercise 
economy.  (4)  Gas  :  You  will  find  it  useful  to  read  your  metre 
or  metres  every  week  ;  large  leaks  are  likely  to  occur,  which 
can  only  lie  checked  in  this  way.  (5  and  6)  Repairs  on  build- 
ing and  repairs  on  plant  are  largely  dependent  upon  the  skill 
and  care  of  the  manager.  (7)  General  upkeep  and  repairs  : 
These  items,  which  belong  to  neither  of  the  other  two,  consist 
in  small  jobbing  accounts  which  can  grow  if  not  watched. 
(8)  Naphtha,  waste,  oil,  etc.  :  It  is  better  to  have  these  separate 


item  in  charges,  rather  than  to  attempt  dividing  them  over 
each  job.  (9)  Stamps  and  telegrams  :  The  telegram  bill  must 
be  watched.  (10)  Water  :  The  same  remark  applies  to  this  as 
togas.  (11)  Taxes  and  rent  are  largely  uncontrollable.  (12) 
Fire  and  boiler  insurances :  Too  much  economy  in  this  mav 
lead  to  disaster  in  the  event  of  an  accident.  (13)  Salaries  ad- 
ministrative :  That  is,  those  paid  to  manager,  under-managers, 
etc.  (14)  Technical  salaries  :  Those  paid  to  drawing-office 
staff.  (15)  Commercial  :  Those  paid  to  the  counting-house 
staff.  I  shall  deal  with  these  two  latter  items  more  fully  im- 
mediately. (16)  Travelling  expenses  :  The  travelling  expenses 
of  the  staff  when  for  any  definite  job  should  be  carried  directly 
to  that  job.  These  carried  to  charges  should  be  those  only  of 
the  principal  and  manager,  which  are  often  incurred  in  look- 
ing tor  work  which  is  not  secured,  or  general  travelling.  (17) 
Upkeep  of  contracts  :  I'here  isu  good  deal  of  chance  and  luck- 
allecling  this  item.  <Jf  course,  careful  work  in  the  first  in- 
stance reduces  it  to  a  minimum,  but  it  is  frequently  advisable 
in  large  risks  to  cover  by  insurance.  (18)  Cleaning  of  offices, 
etc.,  explains  itself.  (19)  Extra  charges,  viz.,  those  items 
which  cannot  be  charged  to  any  more  definite  account,  such 
as  special  bonuses  to  employes  or  outsiders.  (20)  Legal  ex- 
penses :  I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  this  may  be  a  small 
item,  and  advise  you  to  avoid  law  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  what 
you  may  consider  strict  justice  in  some  cases.  It  is  an  old 
saying  that  the  only  man  more  to  lie  pitied  than  the  loser  in 
a  law  case  is  the  winner.  (21)  Depreciation  :  This  is  a  most 
serious  item,  and  one  which  cannot  well  be  too  large.  If  the 
partners  in  a  business  are  of  greatly  different  ages,  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  younger  member  and  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  older  that  this  item  should  be  large.  The  legal  deprecia- 
tion allowed  by  the  income  tax  authorities  is  too  small.  Good 
practice  is  to  take  10  per  cent,  off  the  original  cost  of  all  tools 
year  by  year  until  they  are  virtually  written  down  to  scrap 
price.  If  your  business  is  to  succeed,  you  must  be  continually 
adding  new  machines,  and  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  go  on  in- 
creasing your  capital  indefinitely,  therefore  your  power  of 
purchasing  new  machines  must  bt  largely  derived  from  the 
depreciation  of  those  you  already  have.  If  your  buildings  are 
substantial,  2i  per  cent,  may  be  enough  provided  that  in  both 
cases  you  upkeep  your  biiildings  and  tools  from  revenue. 
Depreciation  should  be  the  first  consideration,  and  division  of 
profits  should  only  come  in  after  the  depreciation  account  has 
been  fully  satisfied. 

"  In  most  businesses  it  is  usual  to  find  out  by  years  of  ex- 
perience what  roughly  is  the  percentage  these  charges  l)ear 
from  year  to  year  to  the  wages  bill.  The  wages  bill  is  chosen 
because  it  is  less  fluctuating  than  materials,  ami  Itecause  it  is 
some  measure  of  your  power  of  output — I  mean  how  much 
work  you  can  turn  out.  I  will  not  go  into  detail  for  many 
reasons,  but  roughly,  and  as  a  guide  to  you,  if  you  are  ever 
called  upon  to  decide  this  question,  in  ship-building,  if  you 
find  these  charges  exceeding  30  per  cent,  it  is  time  to  carefully 
consider  the  position  of  affairs,  and  if  you  find  them  falling 
l)elow  20  iwr  cent,  it  is  also  time  to  look  carefully  into  mat- 
ters, and  for  this  reason.  One  of  the  largest  items  under 
charges  is  salaries  of  draftsmen,  clerks,  managers,  etc  Now 
you  can  either  have  tliis  it*m  too  large  or  too  small.  If  it  is 
too  small  there  will  l)e  insufficient  su|>ervision  or  insufficient 
plans  ;  this  will  increase  the  total  exjiense  of  working,  the 
wages  will  rise,  and  apparently  your  charges  will  fall  in  per- 
centage. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  clear,  if  the  staff  is 
too  large,  this  leads  directly  to  large  charges,  with  probably  a 
moderate  wages  bill.  Staff  should  therefore  be  only  pushed 
to  such  a  point  that  the  wages  are  kept  a  minimum  by  careful 
supervision  ;  beyond  this,  increase  of  staff  is  a  questionable 
advantage.  I  am  not  so  cognizant  of  what  charges  should  be 
in  a  marine  engine  works,  but  from  what  I  can  learn  you 
would  require  to  study  the  position  of  affairs  should  they  ex- 
ceetl  30  per  cent,  of  the  wages.  I  do  not  lay  these  down  as 
fixed  limits  ;  charges  largely  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  amount  of  turnover,  and  I  have  been  considering 
medium  sized  concerns,  but  they  will  be  some  guide  to  you 
starting  with  probably  little  experience. 

"  My  final  advice  to  you  is  to  make  your  work  your  first 
business,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  entirely  absorb  your  attention  ; 
you  should  have  some  harmless  hobby  or  amusement  to  which 
you  can  turn  your  attention  when  the  day's  business  is  done  ; 
you  should  not  always  carry  your  business  on  your  shoulder 
like  the  '  old  man  of  the  sea. '  In  business  be  careful  of  the 
small  things  ;  they  are  sometimes  more  important  than  the 
larger  issues.  While  pushing  forward  with  all  the  energy  you 
possess,  l>e  thoughtful  for  and  careful  of  others  less  favored 
than  yourself  ;  and  finally,  while  I  am  not  enamored  of  Latin, 
I  would  like  to  sum  up  the  matter  in  two  words  often  used 
to  me  by  one  of  my  best  friends,  and  excellent  advice  it  is  for 
young  men — Fatina  Unte." 
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NEW  EXPRESS  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE  FOR 
THE  CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON  &  QUINCY 
RAILROAD. 


^The  two  engravings  which  we  give  with  this  number  represent 
a  new  express  locomotive  ordere<i  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Godfrey 
Rhodes,  tlie  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  of  tlie  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Line,  of  tlie  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
It  will  be  remembered  by  some  of  our  readers  that  in  the  June 
numl)er  of  the  Amekican  Engineer  there  wiis  published  an 
illustration  of  an  engine  of  this  general  type,  but  with  a  four- 
wheeled  leading  truck.  This  engine  was  built  for  the  Con- 
cord &  Montreal  Railroad.  In  our  issue  for  July  we  publislied 
engravings  of  an  ordinary  Anieiican  type  of  locomotive,  buili  by 
the  Schenectady  Company  for  the  same  road  and  for  the  same 
service.  This  lieing  the  ease,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
comparisons  are  odious,  there  will  be  an  inquiry  a.^  to  which 
of  the  two  cliiSM?8  of  ingines  are  Ix'St  adapted  to  the  servic*  in 
which  they  aie  employed.  Up  lo  the  present  lime  we  have 
no  data  bearing  on  this  point.  In  the  number  of  the  paper, 
however,  in  which  the  Schenectady  engine  was  illustrated,  we 
ventured  to  comment  on  the  two  engines,  and  in  the  article 
containing  these  comments  it  was  said  : 

"  The  writer  confesses  to  a  predilection  for  a  design  of  loco- 
motive similar  lo  that  which  the  Baldwin  W'orks  have  adopted. 
A  concession,  however,  had  to  l»e  made  by  them  to  the  impres- 
sion that  a  four-wheeled  leading  truck  is  essential  for  safely 
in  a  high-speed  engine.  This  makes  it  ditticult  to  get  all  Ihe 
advantages  which  would  result  frum  this  general  plan  if  it 
was  somewhat  motiitied.  It  will  be  remembere<l  that  the 
Columbia,  which  the  Baldwin  Company  exhibited  at  Cliicago, 
had  a  leading  truck  with  a  single  pair  of  wheels  in  front. 
With  this  arrangement  and  by  moving  Ihe  driving-wheels 
about  a  foot  farther  forward,  the  lire-liox  would  be  entirely 
l)ehind  the  back  pair.  If  a  pair  of  trailing  wheels  of  36  in.  in 
diameter  were  substituted  instead  of  the  50-in.  wheels  which 
were  used,  the  lire-box  could  then  be  made  as  wide  as  niiglit 
be  desired,  and  therefore  shorter  than  it  was  in  the  engine  for 
the  Concord  Itoad. 

"  We  have  quoted  a  number  of  times  in  these  pages  a  paper 
written  about  two  or  more  years  ago  by  Frederick  Siemens, 
in  which  he  showed  Ihat  whenever  flame  came  in  contact 
with  any  solid  sul)stance  combustion  was  pariiallj'  arrested, 
and  that  in  all  furnaces  we  should  aim  to  keep  the  flame  out 
of  contact  with  their  sides  until  the  process  of  combustion  is 
completed.  The  inference  from  this  was  that  a  sphere  would 
be  the  ideal  form  for  a  furnace,  and  in  fact  that  is  approx- 
imately the  shape  adopted  in  the  ordinary  egg-shaped  stoves 
for  burning  bituminous  coal.  But  as  a  sphere  would  not  be  a 
convenient  form  for  a  locomotive  fire-box,  and  a.s  a  cube  is  the 
closest  approximation  thereto  that  existing  shapes  will  admit 
of,  the  inference  is  that  it  might  be  well  to  make  locomotive 
furnaces  of  such  dimensions  that  their  height,  length  and 
breadth  would  all  be  equal.  This  would  be  possible  with  a 
locomotive  of  a  design  similar  to  the  Columbia,  and  it  is 
believed  would  make  a  ver}-  efticient  engine.  The  plan  per- 
mits the  driving-wheels  to  be  placed  as  cluse  together  as  the 
flanges  of  their  wheels  will  allow.  The  coupling-rods  may 
therefore  be  correspondingly  shortened.  These  wheels  t)eing 
under  the  middle  of  Ihe  engine,  ihey  can  be  loaded  with  as 
much  or  as  little  weight  as  may  be  desired,  and  a  liberal 
leneth  of  tube  would  be  provided." 

From  the  quotation  and  our  illustrations  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  have  em- 
bodied the  suggestions  which  were  made  last  Jul^-  in  the 
engine  which  has  recently  been  put  in  service  on  ihe  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Road,  and  which  is  illustrate<i  herewith. 
Now,  it  is  not  intended  to  intimate  that  Ihe  peculiar  features 
of  this  machine  were  adopted  because  they  were  suggested  in 
these  pages,  as  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  doubtless  the  engineers  of  the 
great  Philadelphia  engine  works,  had  probably  long  before 
that  evolved  out  of  their  inner  consciousnesses  the  same  in- 
ferences  that  we  did  :  but  as  Ihe  engine  before  us  embodies 
these  features,  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  know  how  near 
she  comes  to  fulfilling  the  predictions  which  we  ventured  to 
make.  This  is  written  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  danger 
of  submitting  prophecies  to  the  actual  test  of  fulfilment,  but 
this  was  assumed  when  the  predictions  were  made,  and  Mr. 
Rhodes'  exjierience  will  indicate  whether  there  has  been  any 
false  predictions.  It  should  be  said  that  lilr.  Rhodes  has  for 
a  number  of  years  been  hauling  heavy  express  trains  with 
mogul  engines,  and  no  longer  entertains  the  superstition  which 
is  so  common  among  railroad  men  in  Ibis  country  of  thinking 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  run  a  locomotive  at  high  speed  with  a 
single  axle  truck  leading,  and  has,  therefore,  bad  this  feature 
adopted  in  the  engine  under  consideration,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing  is  the 
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Cylinders,  19  in.  in  diameter  iind  26  In.  stroke  ;  driving- 
wheels.  84i  in.  in  diaineler  :  giiiice,  4  ft.  Si  in.  ;  fuel,  soft 
coal  ;  ti)tal  wheel-base,  24  ft.  :{ in.  :  (Iriving-wlieel-base.  7  ft. 
6  in  ;  ri^id  wheel  base,  14  ft.  0  in.*  ;  total  wlieel-biise  of  IcM'o- 
motive  and  tender  not  to  exceed  Til  fl.  0  in.  ;  weight  iu  work- 
ing order,  total  about  KJo.tXM)  llm.  ;  on  driving -wlieels,  about 
t<4,000  lbs.  ;  weight  of  teruier,  with  fuel  and  water,  about 
90.000  lbs  ;  weight  on  trailing  wheels,  33,0(M)  lbs.  ;  liniils  of 
height    14  ft.  t>  in. 

The  boiler  is  of  tlie  straight-top  type  with  radial  slays  for 
the  crown  sheet,  and  it  is  made  thioughout  of  llange  plates  of 
honiogencuus  cast  steel  \J,  in.  thick  ;  all  of  the  longitudinal 
seams  are  butt  jointed  wiih  double  covering  btrips  caulked 
inside  aud  outside.  The  throat  sheet  is  i  in.  thicker  than  the 
shell  of  tlie  Imiler  to  prevent  undue  thinning  where  Hanged. 
The  working  pressure  is  200  lbs. 

The  waist  of  the  boiler  is  TiH}  Iq.  in  diameter  at  the  smoke- 
box  end,  and  57g  in.  at  the  inside  diameter  of  the  smallest 
ring.  The  dome  lias  an  outside  diameter  of  2  ft.  Si  in.  and 
a  heiirht  of  3  fl.  ;  it  is  located  C(!nlially.  The  dome  ring 
is  of  pressed  steel  1  iti.  thick.  Tlie  tul)es  are  of  iron  of 
No.  11  B.  VV.  G.  thick,  witli  copper  ferrules  ou  swaged  ends 
in  the  (ire  box  lube-sheet.  They  are  210  in  number  and  2  in. 
in  diameter,  12  ft.  9  in.  long. 

The  tire-liox  is  8  ft.  lOJ  in.  long  by  .")  ft.  wide  on  the  inside, 
5  ft.  2^  in  deep  at  the  front  and  4  ft.  9}  in.  deep  at  the  back, 
and  is  made  ot  homogeneous  cast  steel  which  wa.s  annealed 
after  Hanging  ;  side  and  back  sheets,  |  in.  thick  :  crown  sheet 
aud  tube  sheet,  ^  in.  thick  ;  tluc  sheet,  i  in.  (hick  ;  water 
space,  4  in.  sides  and  back,  4  in.  front ;  stay-bolts  of  iron,  1 
in.  in  diameter,  screwed  and  riveted  to  sheet,  and  not  over  4 
in.  from  centre  to  centre  ;  tire-dour  opening  furnieil  by  Hang- 
ing and  riveting  together  the  inner  and  outer  sheets  ;  tool- 
guard  to  be  cast  on  lower  part  of  lire-door  frame  ;  (ire-brick 
arch  iu  combustion  chamlicr. 

Crown  stayed  by  radial  stay-bolts  IJ  in.  in  diameter,  not 
over  4  in.  from  centre  to  centre.  8(;rewed  througli  crown  sheet 
and  roof  ot  boiler,  and  riveted  over.  The  healing  surface  of 
the  tire-box  is  187.4  sq.  ft.  ;  of  the  tubes.  1,;1U2.72  sq.  ft., 
giving  a  total  of  1580.12  sq.  ft.  Dry  steam  pipe  inside  boiler  of 
wrought  iron.  Steam  \}i\H;%  iu  smoke-box,  cast  iron.  Clean- 
ing plugs  in  corners  of  dre-box.  Htilanced  pup|iet  throttle 
valve  of  cast  iron,  in  vertical  arm  of  dry  pipe. 

Grates,  rocking  and  drop,  and  have  an  area  of  44  27  aq.  ft. 
Ash  pan,  with  trout  damper,  slides  in  bottom. 

Smoke-stack  straiglit. 

Smoke  bo.v,  extended,  with  netting.  deQecting-platc  and 
spark  hopper. 

Frames  of  steel,  made  in  two  sections,  and  spaced  3  fl.  7  in. 
from  centre  to  centre.  Front  rails  bolted  an(t  keyed  to  main 
frames,  aud  witli  front  and  back  lugs  forged  on  for  cyliniler 
coiineclious.  The  bumper  beams  on  the  engine  are  9  ft.  9  in. 
long.  .Pedestals  forged  solid  with  main  frames  and  protected 
from  wear  of  Ixixes  by  casl-iroti  gibs  and  wedges.  Pedestal 
cup  lugged  aud  b(ille<l  to  bollom  (>f  pedestals. 

The  trailing  wheels  are  4  fl.  i'J  in.  in  <liameter  with  sleel 
tires  hel<l  by  shrinkage  aud  retaining  rings  to  ciist-steel  centres. 
The  journals  ot  the  a.xles  are  7  in.  X -12  in  At  the  fioiit 
there  is  a  centre- bearing  swivelling  two  wheeled  truck  with  a 
radius  bar.  The  truck  frame  is  of  wrought  iron,  with  braces 
of  wrought-irun  tilled  with  a  swinging  iKilster.  The  two 
steel-tired  wheels  with  cast-steel  centres  are  4  ft.  2:^  in.  in  diam- 
eter. The  nxle  is  of  hammered  steel,  wilh  journals  Hi  iu.  iu 
diameter,  and  10  in.  long. 

The  springs  are  of  crucible  steel  tenqHTed  in  oil,  and  are 
connected  by  equalizing  Iieams  resting  on  the  top  of  the  boxes. 

The  cylinders  are  s|>aced  7  ft.  I  in.  lransvers<'ly  from  centre 
to  centre,  and  each  is  cast  in  one  piece  with  a  half  saddle 
placed  horixontally,  the  right  and  left-hand  cylinders  l)eing 
reversible  and  interchangeable.  The  cylinders  and  air  punq) 
are  oiled  by  a  Nathan  triple  automatic  sight-feed  lubricator 
placed  in  tlie  cab  and  connected  to  the  steam-chest  by  copper 
pipes  running  under  the  jacket.  These  pipes  are  provcil  to  a 
pressure  of  200  llw.  The  steam  pip»s  have  a  sectional  area  of 
25.9  sq.  in.,  and  the  valves  are  uf  the  piston  type  wilh  a 
maximum  travel  of  (5  in.  The  lead  is  ^'^  in.  in  full  gear  aud 
the  lap  1  in.  The  pistons  are  of  cast  iron  wilh  an  approved 
form  of  jiackiug,  and  have  a  clearance  of  i  iu.  at  each  end. 
Jerome  metallic  packing  is  used  for  the  piston-rods  and  valve 
stems. 

The  guides  are  of  steel  fitted  to  a  wroughl-iron  guide  yoke. 
The  ctossheads  are  of  cast  steel. 


*  Ooe  qaart«r  in.  extra  play  on  trailioK  wheels; '. 


The  shifting  valve  motion  is  used  with  links  having  a  radius 
of  5  ft.  2  in. 

The  main  valves  are  of  the  piston  type,  10  in.  In  diameter. 

The  driving-wheels  are  84^  in.  in  diameter,  and  their 
centres  are  of  cast  sleel  turned  to  a  diameter  of  78  in.  Tlie 
tires  are  held  by  shrinkage  and  retaining  rings  ;  they  are  of 
cast  steel  3^  in.  thick  when  tinished.  Both  luiirs  are  flanged 
ami  are  5^  in.  wide. 

The  axles  are  of  hammered  sleel  with  journals  Si  in.  in 
diameter  and  12  in.  long.  The  driving-boxes  are  of  steeled 
cast  iron  with  brass  bearings. 

The  connecting  ami  coupling  roils  are  of  open-hearth  steel. 
The  crank-pins  are  of  steel,  the  main  pins  being  6  in.  in  di 
ameter  and  6  in.  long,  the  wrist-pm  Iteiug  3}  in.  in  diameter 
and  3  in.  long.  The  front  side-rod  pin  is  5i  in.  in  diameter 
and  4  in.  long,  and  the  back  pin  is  6}  in.  in  diameter  aud  4^ 
in   long. 

The  feed  water  is  supplied  by  one  9J  in.  and  one  10^  in. 
Sellers  injector. 

Engine  to  lie  furnished  with  one  sand-box  and  Leach  sander. 
stand  for  heail  lamp.  Iicll,  West  bell-ringer  with  self-acting 
lubricator,  whistle,  blow-off  cock,  blower  and  two  3-in.  Rich- 
ardson sealed  -safety  valves,  two  steam  gaugeji,  cal>-lamp, 
gauge-cocks  ;  also  a  coin|)lete  set  of  tools,  consisting  of  two 
heavy  jack-screws  and  levers,  one  heavy  piuch  bar  with 
steel  point  and  heel,  complete  set  of  wrenclus  to  tit  all 
nuts  and  bolts  on  engine,  including  two  monkey-wrenches, 
one  set  of  driving  box  p;icking  tools,  one  machinist's  ham- 
mer, one  soft  hammer,  three  cold  chisels  (two  Hat  and  one 
cape),  one  long-apout  quart  oil  can,  one  two-gallon  oil-can, 
one  tallow-pot,  one  torch,  engineer's  arm-rest,  one  extra  fu- 
sible plug,  one  bell-cord,  cab  seals,  cab-seat  cushions,  one 
poker,  one  scrraper,  one  slice- bar,  and  one  scoop  shovel, 
hea(llight  with  22i-in.  reflector,  two  water  gauges  anil 
lamps,  Weslinghouse-American  outside  eipialized  biake  on 
driving,  trailing  ami  tender  wheels,  9i  in.  pump,  and  train 
signal. 

Six-wheeletl  tender.  Tank  of  steel  or  iron,  strongly  put 
together  with  angle  iron  comers,  and  well  braced.  'Top.  in- 
side and  t'«ttoni  plates,  i  in.  thick  ;  outside  plates,  ,\  iu.  thick  : 
riveletl  with  ,',,  in.  rivets,  not  over  1  in.  and  2  in.  pilch.  Capiic- 
itv,  4,000  galls,  (of  231  cub.  in  ).  Shape  of  tank,  IT.  Koof 
over  tender.  Tender  frame  substantially  built  of  sleel  strongly 
braced.  Six  wheels  working  in  pedestals.  Wroughl-iron 
centre  steel  tired  wheels,  42^  in.  iu  diameter.  Brakes  on  both 
trucks.  Axles  of  steel  ;  outside  journals,  fij  in.  in  diameter 
and  10  in.  long.  Oil  tight  boxes  and  brass  bearings.  The 
.Janney  coupler  is  used  at  the  rear. 

The  total  weight  of  the  engine  in  working  order  is  138.000 
11)8..  of  which  39.600  lbs.  is  on  the  front  drivers,  46.600  lbs. 
on  the  main  drivers,  i;iving  a  t.ital  of  86,2(K)  lbs.  in  all.  The 
trailers  carry  31,800  lbs.  and  the  front  truck  20,000  lbs. 


SHOP  NOTES. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Western  Railroad  Club,  held  on  No- 
vemljcr  1!».  .Mr.  Bell's  paper  on  Wiile  Fireboxes  was  dis- 
cussed. Mr.  Rhodes,  of  the  t'hicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad,  gave  the  experience  which  he  had  on  that  line  with 
two  engines  having  Wooiteu  hre  boxes.  With  screened  coal 
— such  as  was  used  in  other  locomotives — these  engines  failed 
to  steam  when  pushed,  owing  to  the  formation  of  holes  in  the 
fire-lied,  through  which  the  air  was  drawn  ;  but  when  fired 
with  slack  coal  and  screenings  such  as  the  othei  engines  could 
not  u.se,  the  Woollen  boilers  were  excellent  steamers.  After 
a  protracted  trial  on  the  road,  this  class  of  lioiler  was  con- 
demned, not  as  alK)ve  stated  on  account  of  bad  steaming,  but 
iK'cause  they  had  no  supply  of  the  kintl  of  fuel  which  these 
boilers  were  adapted  for,  and  also  on  account  of  the  large 
amount  of  boiler  repairs  which  they  required  compared  wilh 
other  engines.  On  that  acciunl  hecharacieri/.ed  them  as  "  shop 
eufiiues'  and  not  as  "  road  engines."  lie  attributed  this  un- 
satisfactory boiler  si'ivice  to  the  character  of  the  water  found 
on  the  line  of  their  line,  and  he  had  every  rea.snn  to  believe 
that  they  wouhl  have  Ix'en  entirely  satisfactory  using  the  water 
found  on  Eastern  lailroads,  where  they  originated  and  are  still 
in  succtssful  oiH-raiion. 

Mr.  Forsyth  and  .Mr.  Gibbs  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
liesi  results"  were  obtained  with  locomotive  boilers  when  from 
100  lbs.  to  125  lbs.  of  coal  were  consumed  per  square  foot  of 
grate  per  hour. 

In  a  discussion  on  freight-car  doors,  Mr.  Waitt  considered 
that  all  side  doors  should  be  hung  from  the  top,  as  several  ac- 
cidents had  occurred  on  his  road  by  doors  becoming  detached 
while  pa-ssing  other  trains.  Such  doors  were  dependent  u^wa 
a  rabb«t  to  hold  them  in  place  at  the  top. 
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CHICAGO,  ROCK  INLAND  *  PACIFIC  RAILROI^D  SHOPS.  . 

Mr.  WiNoii  Superintendent  of  Machinery  of  the  ChicBgo, 
Rock  Island  >b  Pacific  Railroad,  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
mailing  more  use  of  compressed  air  in  liis  shops  ihnn  any 
other  person  occupying  a  similar  position,  although  Mr. 
Player,  of  the  Atchison.  Topcka  ifc  Santa  Fe  Road,  and  Mr. 
McOonnell.  of  the  Union  Pacific,  liave  the  reputation  of  using 
compressed  air  wlienever  it  is  possible.  Mr.  Wilson's  com- 
pressor, wliicli  is  used  at  the  Chicago  slinps,  was  built  by 
Edward  P.  A.llis  &  Co  .  of  Milwaukee,  and  Is  operated  by  the 
stationary  engine  which  drives  the  shop  shafting  Tlie  pis- 
ton-rod of  the  air  pump  isattaclied  to  the  piston  of  the  enirine. 
whicli  has  a  stroke  of  42  in.  The  air  cylinder  is  12  in.  in 
diameter,  and  the  valves  are  of  llie  Corliss  type.  Wlien  the 
maximum  pressure  of  U).")  lt)s  per  square  inch  is  reached,  a 
further  increase  of  air  pressure  is  prevented  by  an  automatic 
valve,  which  allows  the  air  to  escape  from  llie  cylinder  he- 
fore  it  enters  the  distributing  mains,  which  are  altogether 
ab  )iit  four  miles  in  len^rth.  In  the  erecting  and  machine  shop 
tliere  are  2C  air  lifts  of  various  kinds  and  si^es  for  handling 
everything  Heavy  that  must  be  macliined  or  moved  ftom  place 
to  place.  In  the  various  shops  there  are  al)out  twenty  air- 
driven  engines  of  different  ty|)es  and  for  various  purp-iscs — 
from  tliree-cylinder  engines  for  driving  tlexil)le  shafting  to 
small  breast  drills.  lu  addition  to  these  there  are  many  spe- 
cial tools  also  air-driven,  such  as  tlie  Daird  slay-i)oll  breaker, 
stay  bolt  cutlers  and  foundation  ring  miller,  a  machine  for 
bending  to  standard  shape  the  3-in  brick  arch  circulating 
pipes,  a  metal  stamp  in  the  tin  shop,  a  device  for  holding 
brasses  when  they  are  being  lined  with  lead,  a  punch  lor  cut- 
ting rubber  gaskets,  etc 

The  compressed  air  is  conducted  to  the  car  repair  yard, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  coinpres.sor.  Here  it  is  used  for  bor- 
ing holes  ill  tinilicr,  for  operating  a  drop  pit  for  changing 
wheels  as  well  as  for  testing  air  brakes.  A  niitnlwr  of  reser- 
v.iirs  are  located  at  ditTerent  points  in  the  shops  for  storing  up 
the  required  amount  of  compressed  air.  These  are  made  of 
the  cylindrical  portion  or  waists  of  old  l)oilers,  anil  are  of 
various  sizes  up  to  12  ft.  in  length.  Compressed  air  is  used 
for  ch.»rgiug  the  biilers  of  repaired  engines,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  move  themselves  from  the  erecting  shop  into  the 
round-house. 

The  result  of  using  compressed  air  for  operating  special 
tools  in  the  boiler  shop  is  that  the  labor  required  to  remove 
and  replace  a  6  ft.  fire-box  has  been  reduced  to  about  $180. 

In  the  smith  shop  an  unusual  amount  of  work  is  done  with 
the  "  bulldozer. "  There  are  three  bolt  headers  of  the  com- 
pany's make,  one  taking  in  2iin.  iron.  There  are  three  Brad- 
ley 200-11).  hammers,  one  3,300  lb.  hammer,  one  1.500  lb. 
steam  hammer,  one  1,200  lb  .  one  1,000  lb.  and  one  800  lb. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  only  12  fires  in  operation,  the 
majority  of  the  work  being  done  in  healing  furnaces  in  con- 
junction with  the  above  mentioned  hammers.  Oil  is  about  to 
be  introduced  as  fuel  for  these  furnaces. 

An  excellent  time-saving  device  (or  heating  tires  is  operated 
by  carbureted  air.  Ordinary  gasoline,  such  as  is  used  in  cooking 
stoves,  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  jet  of  air,  which  forms 
the  gas  used.  The  lime  required  to  remove  a  tire  depends 
upon  its  thickness,  and  varies  from  8  lo  20  minutes. 

At  the  Chicago  shops,  Mr.  J.  W.  Fitzgibbon,  Master  Me- 
chanic of  the  Illinois  division,  takes  care  of  150  engines,  and 
does  all  the  cylinder  and  crank  pin  work  for  the  whole  system 
as  well  as  the  renewals  of  fire-boxes.  The  standard  eight- 
wheeled  passenger  engines  hate  18  X  24-in.  cylinders  and 
a  ft.  9  in.  wheels.  The  heavy  passenser  engines  are  10-wheel- 
ers  with  19i  X  24-in.  cylinders  and  .5  ft.  9  in.  wheels.  To 
handle  faster  trains,  Mr.  Wilson  is  about  to  design  a  still  more 
powerful  class  of  engine.  A  steam  pressure  of  170  lbs.  is 
carried  on  all  new  passenger  engines.  Particular  attention 
is  paid  to  bjiler  and  s'ay-bolt  inspection. 

CHICAGO  *   NORTHWESTERN  RAILROAD  SHOPS. 

Iq  tile  Chicago  shops  of  this  company  the  men  are  now 
working  nine  hours. 

Since  Mr.  Quaylo  to(>k  charge  of  the  motive  power  depart- 
ment of  this  road  he  has  turned  most  of  his  energy  in  the 
direction  of  fuel-saving.  As  the  annual  amount  of  the  coal 
bill  is  about  :|;3.0t)0.000.  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  even  a  tuv- 
ing  of  1  per  cent,  will  be  worthy  of  an  cffiirt 

By  means  of  a  circular  letter  issued  in  February  last,  and 
addressed  to  the  engineers  and  firemen.  Mr.  Quavle  called 
their  attention  to  the  "  great  importance  of  using  the  coal 
burned  on  the  locomotives  of  the  company  with  the  utmost 
care  and  gf>o<l  judgment,  in  order  that  every  pound  be  utilizeii 
to  the  l)esl  advantage."  He  stated  that  there  were  engineers 
ID  the  service  who  were  costinjj  the  company  upward  of  $1,000 


per  year  more  for  coal  burned  on  the  engines  run  by  them  than 
other  engineers  running  the  same  kind  of  engine  in  the  same 
kind  of  service.  Mr.  Quayle,  after  speaking  of  the  necessity 
for  the  exislence  of  the  very  Ix-st  of  feeling  ainoiig  the  officers 
and  men.  anil  Ix'tween  Mie  eneineer  and  fireman  on  the  same 
engine,  in  general  terms  descriln-s  the  duties  of  the  engineers 
and  firemen  and  the  ways  in  which  fuel  can  be  saved  or  wasted 
by  either  one  of  tlum. 

By  investigating  individual  cases  he  has  been  able,  by 
chancing  men.  to  discover  the  man  to  blame  (or  excessive  coal 
consumption,  and  in  some  cases  inculpating  the  engineer  ;  in 
others  the  fireman  ;  and  sometimes  tlie  conductor,  who  by 
wasting  time  at  stations,  tendered  fast  running,  and.  conse- 
quent waste  of  fuel,  necessary. 

Mr.  Quayle  has  every  ri^ason  lo  believe  that  the  eflect  of  his 
circular  and  investigations  will  1m'  very  satisfactory. 

Ilis  company  has  recently  received  some  heavy  eiglit- 
wheeled  passenger  engines  from  the  Sclieiwctady  Locomotive 
Works.  One  of  them,  when  indicated  recently  at  a  speed  of 
72  miles  per  hour,  developed  1.268  II  P.  These  engines  have 
19  X  24  in.  cvlinders,  75-in.  driving-wheeN.  36  in. "truck  wlieeU, 
and  carry  190  lbs.  steam  pressure.  The  front  course  of  theljoihr 
shell  is  62  in.  outside  diameter,  and  the  wagon  top  is  72  in.  in 
diameter.  In  working  onler  these  engines  have  81.4.">0  lbs. 
upon  the  drivers  and  4"), 9.50  lbs.  ujxin  the  truck.  The  wheel 
centres  are  of  cast  steel,  as  are  also  the  cross  heads,  which  are 
cored  out.  and  made  as  liirht  as  possible.  The  main  and  side- 
rods  are  fluted,  and  weight  iu  ibem  has  been  reduced  to  the 
utmost. 

Some  engines  on  the  road  which  have  20-in.  ports  and  Allan 
Richardson  valves  have  been  giving  trouble  from  excessive 
cuffing  of  the  valves  and  .strips  on  the  edge  nearest  the  out- 
side of  steam  chests.  L'pon  investigation,  it  was  decided  that 
the  trouble  was  caused  by  want  of  proper  lubrication  on  that 
part  of  the  valve  ;  and  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  theory, 
the  lubricator  pij)es  were  disconnected  from  the  centre  of  the 
steam  chest  covers,  and  holes  were  tapped  into  the  steam  ports 
at  t  e  junction  of  the  saddles  with  ilie  cylinders  ortwo  en- 
gines. The  experiment  showed  that  Mr.  Qua3'le'8  hypothesis 
was  correct,  as  the  trouble  has  disappeared,  and  the  engines 
can  be  booked  up  wiliiout  any  undue  dirticulty. 

As  these  steam-ports,  sleam-chet-ts,  balance-plates  and  valves 
are  not  at  variance  in  design  to  j-orresjwnding  parts  of  other 
enuines  as  generally  designed,  this  experience  would  indicate 
that  the  centre  of  the  s'eam  chest  cover  is  not  the  best  location 
for  the  delivery  of  oil  from  the  lubricator,  and  that  the  trouble 
that  was  excessive  in  the  case  of  these  engine*- — owing,  per- 
haps, to  high  steam  pressure  and  large  valves — exists  more  or 
less  in  all  steam-chests,  and  should  be  looked  into  and  the 
proper  remedy  applied 

>Ir.  Quayle  has  installed  in  one  of  the  round  houses  an  en- 
giu'-tesling  device  of  the  same  charact«T  as  that  used  Ijy  him 
at  Kakanna  for  bliisf-pipe  and  stack  experiments,  only  of  a 
permanent  and  more  useful  nature  than  the  original.  It  is  ar- 
ransred  with  three  pairs  of  carrying  wheels,  the  centres  of  all 
which  lieing  adju.sfable,  enables  him  to  test  any  build  of  four 
or  six-wheel  coupled  locomotive.  The  latest  addition  to  this 
plant  is  the  use  of  a  govt  rn  >r  for  regulating  the  pull  on  the 
friciion-brake  and  speed  of  the  engine  wheels.  Its  use  has 
enabled  him  to  control  the  speed  wi-hin  one-quarter  mile  per' 
hour,  showing  a  straight  line  on  the  Boxes speetl  recorder  used 
in  connection  with  the  tests. 

In  the  smith's  shop  an  axle  furnace  is  kept  running  day 
and  night  on  car  axles— a  large  proportion  of  the  axles  usi-d, 
not  only  for  repairs  but  also  (or  new  cats,  being  made  by  the 
company.  Crank-pins  and  pist«o-ro<ls  are  also  made  from 
8ilected'scra|>  in  these  shops  in  fitting  piston-rods  into  cross 
heads  no  shouhler  is  left  on  rods,  but  the  taper  is  allowed  to 
run  out  outside  the  cross  head  :  and  >lr  Quayle  has  intro- 
duced the  eood  plan  of  makins  the  large  diamelet  of  the  fit  of 
a  greater  diameter  than  the  body  of  the  rod  ;  and,  following  in 
the  same  line,  is  making  the  wheel  fit  of  his  engine  axles  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  j  mrnals.  ihus  getting  over  the  tend- 
ency to  "break  at  the  face  of  or  inside  the  hulis  of  the  wheels. 
Of  course  this  is  notliini;  new  in  1  K-omoiive  design  it  l)eiiiK 
the  regular  practice  in  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe, 
but  is  a  departure  from  the  deep  rut  that  has  been  followed 
f,)r  ecim  nniral  construction  purpost's  in  this  country. 

A  new  depirtiire  in  lathe  tools  is  likely  to  follow  the  experi- 
ment nf  using  a  small  srclionof  tool  steel  mounted  in  a  cairier 
or  holder  or  a  clieaiier  material,  thus  reducing  the  stock  of 
high-priced  tool  steel  to  a  minimum.  Messrs.  Pratt  it  Whit- 
ney have,  we  l)elieve,  followed  and  advocated  this  system  (or 
many  yeais. 

ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  SHOPS. 

One  of  the  qovcI  appliances  in  these  shops  is  the  filling  of 
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oil  cans  from  the  storace  tanks  in  the  cellar  by  air  pressure. 
Inatcail  of  applying  tlic  air  pressure  directly  to  the  large 
tanks,  it  is  applietl  to  tlie  iip(H>r  end  of  a  closed  pipe  about  8 
in.  in  diameter,  tlie  lower  end  of  which  U  connected  by  a  pipe 
and  check-valve  witli  the  bottom  of  lank  This  stand-pipe  is 
the  same  lieiglit  as  tlie  tank  to  which  it  is  connected.  By 
opening  a  valve  and  releasing  the  air  pressure  upon  the  top  of 
the  oil  in  this  pipe,  the  check  valve  openH  and  allows  the  oil 
in  the  tank  to  till  the  pipe  to  the  same  level  as  it  is  in  the  tank. 
When  an  oil-can  is  to  be  tilled,  the  release  valve  is  closed  and 
the  pR'ssure  valve  o|)ene<l.  admitting  air  upon  the  surface  of 
the  oil  in  tlie  pipe,  closing  the  check-valve  and  forcing  the  oil 
to  a  cock,  from  wliicli  it  is  drawn.  liv  this  means  very  little 
air  is  used  each  lime  it  is  turned  on  to  force  tlie  oil  to  the  level 
from  which  the  can<t  are  tilleil.  Each  storage  tank  has  its 
"stand-pipe"  from  which  a  qiiantitv  of  oil  can  be  drawn  at 
any  time  by  the  process  above  describe*!. 


THE  ATLANTA  EXPOSITION. 


TnE  event  of  the  year,  if  not  of  the  decade,  for  the  Soutli- 
ern  States,  Ls  the  Exposition  now  being  held  at  Atlanta.  It  is 
peculiarly  a  Southern  enterprise  in  wliich  the  whole  South  is 
interested  and  of  whicli  it  is  justly  proud.  Atlanta  has  borne 
the  bnmt  of  the  burdeti  and  supplied  the  sinews  of  wnr  with 
which  the  enterprise  has  Ix'en  brought  to  a  successful  issue, 
while  the  whole  country  has  contribute*!  its  ijuota  of  exhibits 
to  attract  the  visitor  and  lend  encouragement  to  the  workers. 


At  that  time  the  schedules  were  comparatively  slow  and  the 
cars  hard  to  ride  in.  But  new  rails  have  been  laid,  fresh  ties 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  old.  the  ballast  has  been  brouglit 
up  to  surface,  and  l)rokeD  stone  is  largely  used  ;  then,  that  the 
improvement  may  not  t)e  limited  i^trictly  to  the  essentials,  the 
banks  and  slopes  have  lH>en  traded  and  smoothed,  and,  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  in  the  ex|>ense  of  maintenance  and  the 
preservation  of  the  roadway,  the  ditches  have  been  cleaned  so 
that  the  drainage  is  what  it  shouU!  be.  New  engines  and  cars 
liave  been  put  in  service,  and  for  speed  and  accommodation 
the  through  expresses  compare  favorably  with  the  best  of 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

Oo  the  grounds  of  the  Exposition  the  Southern  Railway  has 
a  fine  building  in  which  samples  of  the  products  of  the  States 
through  which  tlie  road  runs  are  shown.  There  is  coal  from 
V^irginia,  Alabama  and  the  .lellico  district  of  Tennessee  :  and 
that  tlie  dusky  diamonds  may  not  claim  the  sole  attention, 
there  are  genuine  diamonds  from  North  Carolina  and  rubies 
from  the  corundum  quarries  along  the  line.  Iron  ores  are  ex- 
hibited from  Alabama.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, Virginia  and  Tenne.s.see,  with  some  samples  of  copper, 
lead,  zinc  and  gold.  The  agricultural  resources  are  shown  In 
the  wheat,  corn,  oats.  rye.  timothy,  flax,  and,  of  course,  the 
tobacco  and  cotton.  Outside  the  building  there  is  an  interest- 
ing progressive  study  in  track  construction,  of  which  we  pre- 
sent the  reproduction  of  a  photograph.  There  are  three  -short 
sections  of  track,  illustrating  the  roadway  of  what  is  now  the 
Southern  Railway  in  1855,  1864  and  1895.  In  the  first  the  rail 
used  resembled  the  tram  rail  now  t»)mmonly  used  upon  horse 
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TRACK   hXIlIBIT  OF  THE  SOfTUERN   liAILW.W   LuillA.NY   AT  THE  ATLANTA  EXPOSITION. 


In  this  last  the  railroads  of  Georgia  have  been  particularly 
active,  and  well  they  might  lie.  for  anything  which  tends  lo 
stimulate  Industrial  aciivity  in  the  country  througli  which  they 
run,  to  induce  immigration  an  I  todevelop  the  latent  resources, 
must  most  direct!}'  bear  upon  Iheirown  revenues.  Bui  whether 
it  l)e  from  these  motives  or  from  tlii>se  of  an  enthusia.stic  co- 
operation without  tlie  hope  of  gain,  it  is  a  fact  thiU  the  two 
great  systems,  the  "  Plant"  and  the  "  Southern,"  that  centre 
in  Georgia  liave  exhibits  wortliv  of  attention. 

While  the  Southern  li.is  a  fine  exhibit  upon  tiie  ground!!, 
showing  llie  resources  of  the  country  througli  which  it  passes, 
and  to  which  a  later  reference  will  be  made,  a  more  interesting 
exhibit  is  to  be  found  in  the  road  itsj'lf  as  used  by  the  visitor 
from  the  North  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  ?2x position  city. 
To  any  one  who  passed  over  the  route  as  lately  as  three  years 
ago.  and  then  rides  over  it  to-day.  the  diange  in  the  condition 
of  affairs  is  most  striking.  \t  that  time  little  coiiM  t>e  said 
that  would  l)e  complimentary  to  the  motive  power  or  the  road- 
wav.  The  engines  were  worn  and  sorely  in  need  of  repairs, 
and  the  track  was  one  long  call  for  new  rails  and  sounder  ties. 


railways,  but  much  ligliter  tlian  any  that  we  have  seen  for  a 
number  of  vears.  and  wliich  has  been  eiitiiely  discarded  for 
electric  roads.  This  liglil  rail,  which  weighed  only  21  i  lbs.  to 
the  yard,  was  laid  with  tlie  tram  outward  upon  stringers  7  in. 
deep  and  6^  in.  wide.  These  stringers  rested  upon  two  types 
of  sieciiers.  Into  the  larger  and  heavier  of  the  two  (t)  the 
stringer  (.v)  was  gained  to  a  <leplli  of  4  in.,  and  was  held  firmly 
against  the  outer  e<lge  of  tlie  gain  by  a  wedge,  z.  that  tapereil 
from  4  in.  at  one  .side  of  tlie  tie  to  3  in.  at  the  other.  Tliese 
main  sleepers  or  ties  were  spaced  about  4  ft.  8  in  from  centre 
to  centre,  and  midway  between  them  there  was  a  smaller 
sleeper  into  wh'ch  the  stringers  were  not  gained.  The  main 
ties  were  mucli  the  heavier,  and  averaged  10  in.  X  10  in.  No 
ballast  was  used  above  the  bottom  of  the  sleeper,  and  the  im- 
agination sliudders  at  the  weariness  of  a  day's  ride  over  this 
primitive  track  in  the  primitive  cars  of  the  lime  Iscforc  the  at- 
tention of  car-builders  liad  been  directed  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  a  comfortable  seat  or  the  careful  adjustment  of  the 
springs  to  the  load  that  they  would  be  called  upon  to  carry. 
The  track  of  1864  was  laid  with  the  old  Barlow  form  or  rail 
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that  weighed  about  42^  lbs.  to  the  yard.  It  was  spiked  to  ties, 
the  stringers  having  been  discarded  and  some  improvements 
made  in  the  disposition  of  tlie  ballast.  The  surface  of  the  lat- 
ter rounded  down  from  the  top  of  the  centre  of  the  ties  to  the 
bottom  ot  the  ends.  It  was  dirt,  not  gravel,  and  apparently 
was  procured  from  the  most  canvcnient  locality,  regardless  of 
its  quality.  The  bed  was  heavy  and  jxwrly  drained,  and  bad 
it  been  subjected  to  Northern  frosts,  the  irregularities  that 
it  would  ha»e  shown  when  heaving  set  in  would  have  rivalled 
the  typical  ram's  horn  in  its  tortuousness.  The  joints  were 
made  by  wrought-iron  chairs  held  by  four  spikes  ;  the  rail  it- 
self being  held  by  two  at  each  tie,  these  latter  bckig  sxraced  2 
ft.  6  in.  from  centre  to  centre. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  we  could  have  had  a  series  of  ex- 
hibits showing  the  gradual  improvement  in  the  roadway  from 
1864  down  to  1895,  when  we  find  that  the  standard  is  well  up 
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RAIL  SECTIONS  OF  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  TRACKS. 

to  the  best  of  modern  requirements.  Broken  stone  ballast,  ties 
with  10  in.  face  and  spaced  2  ft  4  in.  from  centre  to  centre, 
the  Servis  tie-plate  on  every  tie,  rails  weighing  80  lbs.  to  the 
yard,  angle-bar  rail  joints  and  first-class  surfacing.  Our  read- 
ers know  what  this  represents,  and  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ing illustrates  the  three  gradations  of  track  with  great  distinct- 
ness. 

The  exhibit  of  locomotives  and  cars  is  an  abridged  edition  of 
some  of  the  exhibits  at  Chicago.  The  Pullman  Company 
show  a  vestibule  train  that  may  l)e  the  identical  one  that  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  in  1893.  The  Plant  system  of  rail- 
ways also  have  a  passenger  train  on  exhibition,  but  neither  of 
these  present  any  striking  features  with  which  our  readers  are 
not  already  familiar.     They  are  merely  examples  of  the  latest 


^SECTION  OF  1855  TRACK  OF  SOUTHKBN  RAILWAY. 

product  of  the  best  practice  in  passenger-car  building.  The 
exhibit  of  the  Plant  system  also  includes  a  model  freight  train 
built  upon  a  scale  of  about  one-half  size,  and  representing  the 
standard  locomotive  that  is  used,  with  the  various  types  of 
flat,  gondola,  and  box  cars,  with  typical  loads  in  miniature, 
and  a  plainly  printed  notice  giving  ihe  tonnage  of  cotton,  lum- 
ber, resin,  coal  and  other  products  that  have  been  handled  by 
thi«  road  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 

There  are  some  fine  examples  of  locomotives  in  the  trans- 
portation shed.  There  is  a  compound  built  by  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  tliat'is  under  steam  and  with  drivers  in  mo- 
tion. The  Richmond  Locomotive  Works  also  exhibit  a  com- 
pound, and  theirs  is  the  one  that  has  been  undergoing  a  trial  in 
service  on  so  many  roads  and  which  has  produced  such  satis- 
factory les'dis.  Each  of  these  two  firms  also  exhibit  simple 
engines,  and  there  is  one  of  these  by  the  Rogers  Locomotive 
Company  which  has  the  peculinrily  of  having  both  injectors 
upon  the  richt-hand  side  and  delivering  into  a  double  check 
valve  held  by  a  sincle  casing.  One  injector  is  inside  the  cab 
in  the  usual  place,  while  the  other  is  outside  above  the  running 
board. 

In  Machinery  Hall  there  is  a  fine  exhibition  of  motlern  ma- 
chinery of  great  varietv.  Probablr  the  largest  is  the  pumps 
that  are  at  work  supplying  water  for  the  fountains  and  other 
tises  about  the  grounds.  These  are  now  delivering  about  21,- 
000  OfK)  galls  per  day.  and  though  only  the  larger  sizes  arc  at 
work,  the  exhibit  includes  everything  down  to  the  small  feed 
pump  that  could  readily  be  carried  under  Ihe  arm.  One  thing 
that  lends  attractiveness  to  the  hall  is  the  location  of  the  shaft- 
ing beneath  the  floor,  where  it  is  out  of  sight,  and  where  it 
can  be  watched  and  oiled  by  the  attendants  without  interrup- 
tion or  annoyance. 

In  this  review  it  is  merely  possible  to  mention  a  few  of  the 


more  striking  machines,  some  of  which  will  be  illustrated  In 
detail  in  future  issues.  The  engines,  of  course,  occupy  a 
prominent  place,  and  are  nearly  all  engage<l  in  driving  tlie  dy- 
namos that  furnish  the  light  for  the  building  and  grounds. 
Among  those  to  be  seen  are  two  fine  Corliss  engines  built  by 
Lane  &  Bodley  and  the  Frick  Company  respectively,  several 
Westinghou.se  engines,  a  tandem  compound  by  the  Harrisburg 
Foundry  &  Siachine  Works,  and  a  vertical  compound  by  tlig 
American  Engine  ('ompany. 

There  is  one  exhibit  illustrating  the  increasing  range  in  the 
use  of  compressed  air  that  is  made  in  connection  with  the 
Bacon  system  of  increasing  the  flow  of  artesian  wells  by  the 
Know  les  Steam  Pump  Works.  The  apparatus  on  the  ground 
is  pumping  water  from  a  cistern  50  ft.  below  the  level  of  the 
floor.  An  air  compressor  supplies  air  at  a  pressure  of  10  lljs, 
per  square  in.,  and  the  delivery  is  2.')0  palls,  per  minute.  With 
a  pressure  of  35  lbs.  per  square  inch,  100  galls,  per  minute  can 
be  raised  from  a  well  250  ft.  deep.  The  water  is  literally 
blown  up,  and  in  order  to  explain  the  operation  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  accompanying  diagram.  A  is  the  water  pipe, 
and  outside  it  the  casing  B  is  sunk  so  that  the  lower  end  of 
the  latter  is  a  trifle  l)elow  that  of  the  former.  In  the  water- 
bearing strata  the  water  level  is  supposed  to  stand  at  C,  and  it 
will  have  a  constant  tendency  to  rise  about  the  bottoms  of  the 
pipes  and  enter  them.     The  compressed  air  that  is  forced  down 
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BACON  COMPRESSED  AIR  SYSTEM  OF  J>CMPINO. 

lielween  the  casing  and  tlie  water  pipe  drives  the  water  before 
it,  and,  as  it  turns  at  the  iiotlom  to  enter  the  inner  pipe,  it 
catches  the  water  at  that  point  and  carries  it  with  it  in  its  rufch 
to  the  surface.  The  system  has  been  extensivelj-  introduced 
in  the  South  for  increasing  the  flow  of  artesian  wells. 

Machine  tools  are  sparingly  exhibited,  and  nothinir  outside 
the  range  of  standard  stock  machines  are  shown.  There  are 
some  fine  examples  of  wood-working  machinery,  but  it  is  con- 
fined to  planers  and  sanding  machinery  ;  and  nothing  is  pre- 
sented in  the  w.iy  of  a  saiv-mill  equipment,  as  would  be  natu- 
rally expected  at  an  exhilntion  hehl  inatectiou  where  the  lum- 
ber interests  are  still  of  such  magnitude  as  they  are  in  Georgia. 
As  we  have  said,  there  are  a  number  of  fine  exhibits  of  special 
machinery  that  have  been  left  unmeutioned  in  this  review  be- 
cause illustrated  descriptions  of  them  will  shortly  appciir  in 
our  columns. 

We  cannot  close  without  one  word  of  criticism  on  this  and 
of  suggestion  to  the  promoters  of  future  expositions  of  this 
class.  The  first  impression,  even  at  this  late  day,  that  the  vis- 
itor has  upon  entering  the  grounds  is  that  of  their  unfinished 
condition.  It  is  a  lamentable  characteristic  of  the  American 
people  that  they  do  not  allow  themselves  sufficient  time  for 
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oil  cMiis  from  the  xlorM'-'i-  liinks  in  tlip  ci-lltir  \>y  :iir  jircssim'. 

In-itial  i>r  ii|ijil\  ill.;  tli<-  :iir  [iri-surc  ilircctly  to  tlic  liirirp 
liink^,  it  i^  Miiplicil  to  llic  upiicr  cii'l  of  ;i  closcil  pipe  almiit  "< 
ill.  ill  iliiiiiictfr,  till'  lower  itiil  of  wliirli  i- cotmcctcil  l)v  a  pipe 
mill  cliiMk  valvi'  witji  tlir  lp')tt  >Mi  nf  fink  Tlii?.  «taii(l  pipi-  is 
llic  saiiii'  liciylii  ?is  |||)>  tank  to  wliicli  it  is  <oiinr<-l«'ii.  lU 
opi'liiiiL;  a  valve  ami  nlcasinj;  the  air  prissiiic  \ipcm  llii'  lop  of 
til)-  oil  in  litis  pipe,  tlic  clu't-k  vaUr  0|M'ns  an>l  allows  the  oil 
in  tiic  tank  to  till  tin  pi[H'  to  tin*  saiiir  li'Virl  .is  it  is  in  I  lie  lank. 
When  all  oil  can  is  to  Iw  lilli-il.  tin'  rrli'asi-  valve  is  <l.)sc<l  and 
the  pressure  valve  opeiieii.  .iilniiltiiii;  air  ujion  llie  surface  ot 
the  oil  in  the  J>ipe.  clnsini;  llie  check  valve  airl  forciiiir  Ilie  oil 
to  a  cock,  from  which  il  is  ilrawii.  I'v  this  ineatis  very  litlle 
air  is  used  e.ich  time  it  is  turned  on  to  forci-  tlie  oil  to  llie  level 
from  whicli  the  cans  are  tilled.  Kaih  storaije  tank  has  its 
■■  stand  pipe"  froi;i  which  ii  i|iiantitv  of  oil  can  he  drawn  at 
any  time  by  tin?  priKiss  nlmve  descrilied. 

♦ 

THE  ATLANTA  EXPOSITION 

Tin;  event  iif  Ilie  year,  if  not  of  llie  decade,  for  the  South- 
(Til  States,  is  \\\f  lv\piisitioii  now  lieini;  In  Id  at  .\tlint.i.  Il  is 
pi'culiarly  a  S  >uihi  in  i  nierprise  in  which  the  whole  Soulli  is 
iiiliTcsted  and  (if  winch  it  is  justly  proud.  .\tl,-iiita  lias  linriie 
the  tinmt  of  Ihi-  liiirdi^n  and  supplieil  the  sinews  of  w.ar  w  itii 
wliich  the  enterprise  has  Ueii  liroiiirht  to  a  successful  issue, 
while  the  whole  couniry  has  coiitriliuted  its  i|iiiila  of  lAJiihits 
to  attract  the  visitor  and  lend  eiii-'Mir.iiremeiit  ti«  the  workers. 


At  that  ttnii-  tlif  schedules  wrro  coinpuratiwly  slow  and  the 

cars  hard  to  rich-  in.  I'.iil  new  tails  h.ive  lieeii  lairl,  fresh  ties 
have  taken  the  pkice  of  the  (v|d,  the  hatlast  has  iK'cn  hrou;:ht 
u|>  to  surface,  and  hrokcii  siotie  is  lartrt'ly  iis<'d  .  Iheii,  tliat  llie 
iiuprovenienl  may  not  lie  limiteil  stiictly  to  the  essentials,  the 
lianks  and  slopes  have  lieeii  L'raded  anil  smoothed,  and,  last. 
hilt  liy  no  means  least,  in  the  eX|M'tise  ot  maitilenaiiee  and  the 
presi'rv.ition  of  the  roadw.iy.  the  ditches  liave  hcen  cleaned  so 
that  the  draiiia>:e  is  what  ii.  -lioiild  l<e.  Xew  enirines  and  cars 
have  hecn  put  in  servii  e,  and  for  s|M'ed  .ind  accommodation 
the  throiiirh  expresses  compare  lavorahly  with  tht;  liest  of 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

I'll  the  irroiiiids  of  till-  K.sposition  tlie  Southern  IJailway  lia.s 
a  tine  luiildiiiif  in  which  samiilcs  of  the  products  nf  the  States 
tliroU!;li  which  llie  road  runs  are  slinwii.  There  is  coal  from 
V'in;itiia,  ,\lah,-inia  and  the  .lellico  district  of  Tennessee:  and 
that  till-  dii-ky  di.imonds  may  not  cl.-iini  the  sole  attoiilion. 
there  are  ;reniiine  diamoiid.s  from  Xofth  Carolina  and  ruhies 
from  the  ('oriiiidiim  ipuirrii-s  alnur  the  line.  Iron  ores  are  e.\- 
hiliited  from  .Maliama.  North  ('.-irolina.  South  faroliiia,  (^icor- 
iri.i.  Viri;inia  and  Tcnne--~i<-,  with  some  s:iiiiples  of  copper, 
lead,  zinc  ;itid  irold.  The  a,L'ri(-iilluial  resoiiro-s  are  shown  in 
the  wheat,  corn,  oats,  rye,  timothy.  Ilax,  and,  of  <-oiirsi-.  the 
toliacco  and  cotton.  <  Mii.side  the  hull  lini;  there  is  an  interest- 
in:;  progressive- study  in  track  construction,  of  which  we  pre- 
.sent  tin-  reproduction  of  a  photograph.  There  are  three  short 
sections  of  track,  illustratini;  the  roadway  ol  what  is  now  the 
Southern  Itailwav  in  ls."i">,  isii)  and  is!l.".,"  In  the  tirsl  the  rail 
used  resemhled  the  tram   rail   now  commonly  used  ii|ion  horse 
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In  this  last  the  railroails  of  l!eiiri.'i-i  have  hei-n  parlictilarly 
active.  tiM-l  Will  Hiey  miL'ht  Iw,  for  .inythiiiL'  which  t<  iid- to 
stimulate  inilusiri.il  .iciivit v  in  the  <-ouiitrv  ihroULdi  which  they 
run,  to  induce  ininiii;rati  'ii  an  1  lodt  velop  the  laleiit  resources, 
must  mo«t  directly  hear  ilp->n  iheiroivn  reveiun  s,  jhit  w  hethcr 
it  I>e  from  these  motives  or  from  tlmsc  of  an  enllnisiastic  \<i 
opi-ration  without  the  hope  o(  'j^aili.  if  is  a  fact  that  the  two 
threat  sys'cnis.  the  "  I'laiil"  and  the  "  Soiiiherii,"  th.it  centre 
in  (Jeoruia  have  exliildts  worlhv  of  alti-nlioii. 

While  the  Southern  has  .1  line  exhihil  upon  ihe  ltouiiiIs, 
showiniT  the  rc«ourccs  of  the  coiintrv  throu'jli  which  it  pas.scs, 
anil  to  which  a  later  reference  w  ill  he  made,  a  more  iiiterestinir 
i-vliiliil  is  lo  lie  found  in  lln-  road  itself  as  ii-ed  hy  the  visitor 
from  the  North  on  his  w,i\  to  and  from  the  Kxposition  city. 
To  any  one  wh  >  p-issed  over  the  route  as  latelv  as  three  ve.irs 
au':'.  and  then  ri  les  ovi-r  it  to-day.  the  chaii^'e  in  the  condilion 
of  alTair-  is  most  strikim:.  .\t  that  time  little  coiil  I  lie  said 
that  woiiM  he  com|ilimentary  to  the  motive  |iower  or  the  road- 
wav.  The  en-.'ines  were  worn  and  sorely  in  m  ed  of  repairs, 
aud  Ihe  track  was  one  loiii;  call  for  new  rails  and  souiulcr  lies. 


railw.-iys,  hut  mill  h  liL'hler  than  any  that  we  h.-ivc  seen  for  a 
niimher  of  vears.  .-mil  which  has  Ih-i  11  <iiliiely  discanled  for 
electric  roads.  Tliis  liidit  rail,  which  wei-jlu-d  only  '.Jl  I  Ihs.  to 
tin-  yard,  was  laid  with  the  tram  01. 1  ward  upon  slriiiL'ers  T  in. 
deep  and  ti'  in.  wide.  Thesi- ^iriiiL;ers  rested  u|ion  two  ty|Hs 
of  >|ee|MTs.  Into  the  larL'er  and  heavier  of  the  two  (rillic 
strin-jer  (»/)  was  •;.-tjiieil  to  .1  depth  of  I  in.,  and  was  held  liriidy 
ai'ainst  Ihe  outer  cdL'c  of  Ihe  ■rain  hy  a  wcdire.  r,  that  tapered 
from  I  ill.  at  one  side  of  the  tii-  to  J  in  .it  the  other  These 
main  sleepers  or  lies  were  sp;M-ed  ahoul  t  ft.  H  in  fiiini  centre 
to  centre,  and  midway  lieiwcen  them  there  was  a  sniallei 
slee|ier  into  w  li'cli  the  striiiL'ers  were  mil  rained.  The  main 
ties  were  milcli  the  heavier,  .ind  avirai;ed  fU  in.  x  Ml  in.  No 
hallasl  w;is  used  ahovc  the  holtiim  ol  the  sleeper.  .-Hid  tin?  iin- 
aL'intitioii  shudders  at  Ihe  wi;^riiiess  of  ;i  day's  ride  over  this 
priniitivi-  track  in  Ihe  primitive  cars  of  the  time  lielore  the  at- 
tention of  car  hiiilder <  had  heen  directed  toward  the  <-onslruc- 
tion  nf  a  c-omfollalile  seat  or  the  cari-ful  .-idjlistmenl  of  the 
springs  to  the  load  that  they  would  U-  calU-d  uiK>n  U<  carry. 
The  truck  of  11^01  wius  laid  with  llic  old  Barlow  form  of  rail 
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that  woiirlied  aUoiit  42*  lUs.  to  the  yaril.  It  was  spikMl  to  tics, 
the  striniriT-*  having  Itccn  iliscnrdod  ami  some  iiii|ir(>Vfiiifiils 
iiiadi'  in  tlic  ills|iiisitioti  of  llic  li:ill:i>t.  Tlie  yiirfaw  of  the  litt- 
ler roiiiiiicil  (l,)\vn  from  the  top  of  the  Cfiilrc  of  the  tics  to  the 
lioltoiii  ol  till- ciiils.  It  was  ilirt.  not  irravi'I.  and  a|i|>arcnlly 
Wiis  procured  from  the  nr).st  c  )nvciiient  loealitv,  rcu;ard!ess  of 
its  <|iiulity.  'rh(>  U'd  was  heavy  and  poorly  drained,  and  hail 
it  heeii  siilijirled  to  Northern  frosts,  the  irrrirul:iriti(s  that 
it  would  havi'  shown  when  heaving  set  in  would  h.ive  rivallf(l 
the  typical  rain's  horn  in  its  tortuousncKS.  The  joints  were 
made  hy  wrouiiht-iron  cli.drs  li<-ld  liy  four  spikes  ;  the  rail  it- 
self Idini;  held  hy  two  jit  each  tie,  these  latter  Iwius;  spafcd  i 
ft.  <>  in.  from  centre  to  centre. 

It  would  Ik?  i'ltercstiniT  if  we  could  htivc  had  a  series  of  c\ 
hihits  showiti';  the  -rradual  improvement  in  the  ro.idway  from 
IXfil  (Iowa  to  ls<.l,"»,  wiien  we  ilud  that  the  sUuidard  is  well  uji 
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to  the  iM'st  of  modern  reipiiremcnts.  IJroken  stone  hallast,  tics 
with  10  in.  face  and  sp:iccd  -  ft.  I  in.  from  <entre  to  centre, 
the  Scrvis  tie-plate  on  every  tic.  rails  wcii;hini:  Ml  Ihs.  to  the 
yard,  aiiuMe  liar  r.-iil  joints  and  I'm  st class  surlacinjr.  <  »ui  read- 
ers know  wli;il  this  reprc'^ents.  and  the  acconipaiiyinu  eUL^r.-iv- 
ini;  illustrates  the  three  irradations  of  track  with  etcut  <iisiinct- 
ncss. 

The  exliiliit  of  locoTnotivcs  and  cars  is  an  aliridgcd  edition  of 
sonic  ot  the  exliihits  at  Chicafro.  The  rnllnian  Company 
show  a  vcslilnilc  train  that  may  In-  the  identical  one  that  ;it- 
tracted  so  much  attention  in  ISiCi.  The  IMant  system  o(  rail- 
ways also  have  a  passeniri-r  train  on  cxhiliition,  l>nt  n<'ilher  of 
these  presi-nl  ativ  strikiriir  features  with  wliicli  our  re.-idiTs  art> 
not  .-ilrcidy  familiar.     Tliey  an;  nii'rely  i-\aniplcs  of  the  latest 
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pi'ixluct  of  the  lit'st  practiix-  in  ttassenuiT-cur  huililinj;.  The 
extilhil  of  the  I'laiif  system  also  includes  :i  model  frcijiht  train 
built  npiii  a  scali-  of  alniit  one-half  si/e.  and  re]>rc--enliii^  the 
st.'inilaril  locomotive  that  is  used,  with  the  various  tvpc-;  of 
Hat.  L">ndi>la.  .anil  Kox  cars,  with  typical  loads  in  miniature, 
and  a  plainly  printed  iu)tice  L'ivin^  the  ton/ia^'cof  i-otton.  lum 
her,  resin,  evil  and  ofhrr  products  that  haw;  \teen  handled  hy 
this  rnttd  durimr  tlic  last  fiscal  year. 

There  are  some  tine  examples  rtf  loconotives  in  the  Iraus- 
imrlation  shid  There  is  a  compound  hnilt  liy  the  Italdwiii 
Locomoiivc  Works  tijat'is  under  si  cam  and  with  drivers  in  mo 
tion.  Tlie  Hichni'iiid  I.ocomotlvc  Works  also  cxhihit  a  com- 
pound, and  theirs  is  the  oni-  that  has  Imiii  uiidercoin^.a  tn.d  in 
siTvice  on  so  niany  roads  and  which  has  produced  such  >ili<- 
factory  icsul's.  Kach  of  those  two  lirms  also  exhihit  sinip'e 
engines,  an  1  there  is  oiu>  of  tlii'se  liy  the  Ho<rer<  l,oc«iniolivc 
Company  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  h-ivin;;  liolh  injcj-lors 
upon  the  riirht  haiiil  side  and  diliviTiii;:  into  a  ilotilih-  check 
vrdve  hcdd  liv  a  siniile  casino'.  One  injector  is  inside  the  c:ili 
in  the  u-iual  placi'.  while  the  otjier  is  outsiil(!  almve  the  runiiiii'j 
lucird 

In  Machinery  Hall  there  is  a  tine  exhihitiou  of  nioilern  ma- 
chinery of  irrcat  varietv.  I'rohahlv  t1i<'  larirest  is  the  pum|>s 
that  .arc  at  work  supplyini;  w.ater  for  the  fount  lins  and  otlnr 
usr-s  aliout  llie  !::rounds.  These  arc  now  deliverini;  about  1*1- 
(MtO  0:tO  :^,dls  pir  dav.  and  ihon^'li  only  tlic  l:irj:er  ^i/is  are  at 
work,  the  i-xliib't  includes  everything'  down  to  the  small  f<'e4l 
punit>  that  c  mid  re.idily  be  carried  uiidir  the  arm.  One  thin;; 
that  lends  attractiveness  to  the  hall  i'<  the  location  of  the  shaft 
in^  beneath  the  lloor.  wher(-  it  is  out  of  si:;ht.  and  where  it 
can  be  watchcil  and  oiled  hy  the  attend. nils  without  interrup- 
tion or  annoyanci". 

In  this  review  it  is  merely  possible  to  nu-ntioD  h  few  of  tlic 


more  strtkin;r  machines,  .sonw'  «if  wlti<>h  will  be  illustrated  in 
detail  in  future  issues.  The  eniiines,  of  <-ourse.  ocCiipy  u 
prominent  place,  and  are  nearly  all  cn;ra'jred  in  ilrivinn  the  ily- 
li.iinos  that  furni-h  the  llL'ht  for  the  iMiildin:;  and  ^'rounds. 
.\m'ins  tiiose  I  I  lie  si  en  .ire  two  tine  Corliss  i  naiins  luiill  by 
Lane  \-  Itodlcy  .and  Ihe  Frii-k  Company  rcspcctivclv.  s<vcnil 
Westini;hou>e  cn-jines.  a  tandem  compound  by  the  llariisbiir!; 
Koundry  \-  M.-u-hnie  Works,  and  a  vertical  coinponnd  by  the 
Ami  rican  Kniiinc  Comp-iiiv. 

There  is  oiH- exhibit  illiislratini;  the  increasinir  ranL'c  in  the 
use  of  coinprcssed  aii  th;a  is  made  in  connection  with  the 
Hucon  system  of  increasing;  the  llow  of  artesian  welN  by  the 
Knovvles  .*>ti;im  Pump  WOrks,  Tlie  apparatus  on  the  trround 
is  pumpiiiLT  water  from  a  cistern  -"lU  tt.  Iiclow  the  lev<>l  ol  the 
tloor.  An  air  compressor  supplies  air  at  a  pn'ssiire  of  in  lbs. 
per  sipiare  in.,  and  the  ilelivcry  is  'J-'iU  iralW.  per  minute.  With 
a  pressure  of  :!.">  His.  per  s<|uarc  iiieli,  loo  >r4i!U.  per  minute  can 
be  rai.sed  from  a  well  250  It.  deep.  'I'lic  w.-iter  is  lilerdly 
blown  up,  and  in  order  to  explain  the  ojieration  we  n  fer  the 
reader  to  the  a<-companyin;r  di^urram.  1  is  the  water  l>il)c. 
and  outside  it  the  casiiiiT  /.'  is  sunk  so  that  the  lower  end  of 
the  I.itter  is  a  trille  below  that  of  the  former.  In  the  water- 
be.irin^'  slmia  the  water  Ii'V<'l  is  supposed  to  stand  .at  '  .  and  it 
will  have  a  constant  tendency  to  rise  about  the  bottoms  of  the 
pipes  and  enter  them.     The  comjtresse*!  air  that  Is  fore<'d  liown 
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between  the  easins  and  tlie  water  pijie  drives  tin-  water  Iwfore 
it,  and.  as  it  turns  at  the  liottinn  to  cnlcr  the  inner  pipe,  it 
catches  the  water  at  that  |M>int  and  <arri(s  it  with  it  in  its  riisli 
to  the  surface.  The  system  has  hi  en  extensively  intro<luecd 
in  the  Sonlli  for  increasinir  the  llow  of  ailesiaii  wells. 

Machine  tools  are  spaiinirly  I'Xhibitul,  .md  iiithini:  outside 
the  rani;e  of  staiielarii  slock  machines  are  shown.  There  are 
some  fmc  examples  of  wood-workinir  ma<hiiicry.  but  it  is  con-  ■ 
tilled  to  planers  and  saiidiiiu'  machinery;  .md  notliin:;  is  prc- 
si-nted  in  the  W;iy  of  a  saiv mill  ci|uipment.  as  wnuld  be  natu- 
rally ex|H(tid  at  .'111  exhibition  hi  Id  in  a  section  where  tin-  lum- 
ber inteicsls  are  still  ot  such  nia;;!iilude  astlu  yaie  in  (Jwiriziii. 
.\s  we  have  said,  there  are  a  nunibi  r  of  line  exhibils  of  spu  ial 
inacliiliery  that  have  1m  en  Ivft  uuineiitioned  in  ilii>  revi<w  be- 
cause illiislralcd  ilcscriptions  of  them  will  shortly  ap)M  ar  in 
our  i-olumus. 

We  cannot  clo.se  wiilionl  one  word  of  (liiieisni  on  lliis  and 
of  sug^t^tion  to  the  promoters  of  future  exp;)siiion>  of  this 
class.  The  Ijrst  impression,  even  at  this  late  dav,  that  the  vis- 
itor has  upon  I'nter'ii;;  the  irrouniis  is  that  of  Ihiir  iintinisbed 
condition.  It  is  a  lamentable  characteristic  of  the  Aincriciiii 
IH'ople  that  Ihcy  tlo  not  allow  HioiumIvcs  suHieient  iinie  for 
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the  proper  cnnsummntion  and  execution  of  a  work  of  this 
kind.  What  is  true  of  llie  Atlanta  Exposition  was  cciually 
true  of  tliose  held  at  Pliiladelphia  and  (Miicago.  Xonc  of 
tliem  were  even  presentable  on  theopeninj^day.  and  for  weeks 
afterward  there  was  eonfu.siou  on  every  hand,  and  hurried 
work  was  the  result.  In  this  respect  it  would  i)e  well  tor  us 
to  take  a  lesson  from  the  French,  who  began  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  Exposition  of  1900  in  18«S,  and  actually  settled 
on  the  time  a  year  before  that  :  while  f{>r  the  great  Chicafjo 
Exposition  nothing  was  really  done  until  1891.  This  may  bo 
taken  to  demonstrate  that  we  are  more  active  than  others,  and 
do  not  reciuire  so  long  a  time  ;  but  the  question  may  well  Ix; 
asked  whether,  with  our  hurried  exertions  and  rapid  adop- 
tion of  plans  that  are  not  fully  matuied,  we  turn  out  as  fin- 
ished a  product  and  one  that  is  as  pleasing  to  onr  visitors  as 
do  thase  people  who  spend  more  time  in  deliberation  and  do 
not  act  until  every  phase  of  the  subject  lias  been  carefully 
considered. 

The  Atlanta  Exposition  is,  of  course,  comparatively  small, 
but  it  is  well  worth  visiting  even  at  the  ejipense  of  some 
minor  comforts  that  more  forethought  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
agement could  have  readily  provided. 


THE  STORAGE  BATTERY  FOR  CENTRAL 
STATIONS.* 


By  Ahthuk  E.  Ciiilds. 


TitK  object  of  this  paper  is  to  bring  lx;fore  the  Institute  the 
main  facts  and  considerations  concerning  the  application  of 
accumulators  in  electric  generating  stations  both  for  light  and 
power.  The  fact  that  storage  batteries  have  reached  a  point 
of  high  etliciency  and  low  cost  of  maintenance  has  stirred  up 
engineers  in  this  country  to  consider  the  application  of  storage 
batteries  to  their  own  plants,  and  thus  the  accumulator  has 
assumed  great  importance  at  the  present  time,  especially  as 
power  and  light  stations  are  so  far  developed  that  further  in- 
crease in  generating  capacity  means  large  additional  expendi- 
ture, and  in  a  great  many  cases  the  rebuilding  of  llie  entire 
plant. 

Realizing,  therefore,  that  storage  batteries  are  eminently 
practical  as  auxiliaries,  and  that  their  utility  and  value  are 
acknowledged  throughout  Europe,  it  is  not  surprising  that  en- 
gineers and  managers  in  this  country  are  inquiring  about  them 
with  the  end  in  view  of  securing  the  full  measure  of  their 
advantages  and  tx-netits.  In  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
storage  batteries  have  Ik'cu  used  in  central  stations  for  more 
than  five  years,  and  the  success  of  their  application  has 
brought  about  a  great  change  of  feeling  regarding  them  ;  and 
the  res|)ect  with  which  they  are  now  regarded  is  an  ample 
indication  of  the  value  they  have  been  to  managers  in  the 
operation  of  their  stations. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  great  variations  and 
fluctuations  of  the  load  on  power  circuits,  especially  those 
power  circuits  supplying  trolley  lines,  are  among  the  greatest 
dilHculties  which  engineers  have  to  contend  against,  and  any 
appliances  which  will  aid  them  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  run- 
ning of  their  station  is  looked  upon  with  favor  by  them.  It  is 
only  in  the  ranks  of  those  short-sighted  engineers,  where 
ignorance  and  prejudice  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion, that  there  aie  found  men  who  will  refuse  to  consider  the 
storage  battery  as  an  aiixiliarj'. 

In  this  paper  the  term  "  variation"  is  used  to  designate  the 
change  of  current  induced -by  the  adding  of  lights  on  to  a 
lighting  station,  or  the  cars  or  motors  on  to  a  power  s'ation. 
The  term  "  fluctuation"  is  used  to  indicate  those  rapid  and 
necessary  changes  of  current  taking  place  on  the  outside  line, 
due  to  stopping  or  starting  of  cars  or  throwing  on  or  off  of 
stationary  motors.  Although  they  may  be  thus  differentiated, 
tbey  bear  a  certain  relation  to  each  other,  and  in  applying  a 
storage  battery  a  studi'  of  the  conditions  will  quickly  indicate 
the  type  of  battery  which  will  be  more  favorable  in  each 
case.  IW  the  "  type"  of  battery  is  meant  the  slow  discharge 
battery  for  a  long  perio<l  of  service,  or  the  rapid  discharge 
battery  for  a  few  hours,  or  even  less  time  of  discliarge. 

In  the  lighting  station,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  usual  form 
of  curve,  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  instantaneous  clianiies 
of  current  are  minute  and  almost  imperceptible  compared  with 
tbe  steady  increase  or  diminution  of  the  total  current  of  the 
station.  Comparing  the  lighting  curve  with  the  usual  form 
of  power  station  curve,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  instantane- 
ous changes  of  current  are  enormous  compared  with  that  in 
the  lighting  station  curve.     There  is  a  similarity  in  the  two 
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curves  in  the  fact  that  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  more  cars 
are  operated  than  at  other  hours,  thus  producing  a  general 
rise  in  the  level  of  the  power  curve  corresponding  to  throwing 
on  of  a  uumlter  of  lights  in  the  lighting  curve. 

It  is  not  tlie  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  character- 
istics of  (he  two  curves,  l>ut  to  consider  in  a  general  way  tlie 
application  of  storage  batteries  to  the  wiping  out  of  the  fluc- 
tuations and  variations  as  they  come  upon  the  dynamos  and 
engines.  The  introduction  of  a  storage  battery  into  a  central 
ntation  acts  in  a  certain  sense  as  a  buffer  between  the  external 
load  and  the  dynamos,  taking  the  .sliock  of  the  variations  with- 
out throwing  the  same  on  the  engines.  In  this  regard  they 
have  the  effect  of  reilucing  tlie  average  percentage  variation 
in  load  on  the  dynamo  from  a  large  amount  to  a  very  small 
one,  making  the  operation  of  the  machines  more  efficient.  In 
fact,  a  .storage  battery  acts  as  a  regulator  in  this  instance, 
maintaining  as  it  does  a  constant  voltage  at  the  switchboard. 
This  introduces  the  question  of  the  efficiency  of  engines  with 
varying  loads  ;  and,  leaving  out  of  account  the  reports  by 
engine  builders,  who  are  natunilly  interested  parties,  it  is  a 
fact  that  not  many  extended  and  careful  investigations  of 
efficiency  under  varying  loads  have  been  carried  out.  Pro- 
fessor W.  C.  I'nwin,  of  the  Central  Institution,  at  South 
Kensington,  has  shown,  however,  that  a  decrease  of  mechani- 
cal efllciency  has  a  serious  effect  on  the  economy  of  working 
with  a  variable  load,  and  with  a  load  varying  from  100  per 
cent,  to  2.")  per  cent.,  the  efficiency  decreases  from  85  per  cent, 
to  40  per  cent. 

As  applied  to  power  stations,  and  especially  where  water 
power  is  used,  storage  batteries  are  almost  indispensable.  The 
writer  knows  of  several  plants  where  the  successful  mainte- 
nance of  a  constant  voltage  on  the  machines  is  dependent  upon 
the  fact  that  an  attendant  sits  by  the  governors  of  the  wheels, 
and  regulates  them  by  hand,  as  the  inertia  of  the  water,  even 
when  the  best  water-wheel  governor  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced is  employed,  is  too  great  to  allow  the  turbines  to  pick 
up  or  throw  off  the  load  with  anything  like  the  quickness 
with  which  it  is  thrown  on  or  off  by  the  outside  circuit.  The 
stations  in  mind  are  not  small  stations,  as  might  Iw  supposed 
at  first  thought,  but  are  stations  where  several  thousand  II. P. 
and  over  are  generated  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  ;  and  it  is 
surprising  that  engineers  of  intelligence,  who  are  usually 
quick  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  new  ap)ilications,  are  still 
allowing  their  prejudices  to  prevent  them  from  investigating 
the  merits  and  value  of  accumulators  as  regulating  governors 
in  their  stations. 

In  the  application  of  storage  batteries  to  the  power  station 
of  a  trolley  system,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  variation  in 
load  as  much  as  50  per  cent  below  the  average  H.P..  and 
even  as  great  as  200  per  cent,  above  the  mean  load.  These 
enormous  fluctuations  take  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  min- 
utes, and  are  an  expense  to  the  railroad  companies  in  at  least 
three  ways.  In  the  first  instance,  they  require  the  use  of  a 
dynamo  capacity  very  much  in  excess  of  that  reciuired  where 
tlie  station  is  operated  at  a  constant  load.  In  the  second  in- 
stance, these  fluctuations  reduce  the  life  of  the  machinery  of 
the  station,  producing  a  very  large  depreciation  account.  In 
the  third  instance,  the  efticiency  of  the  generating  plant  is 
very  much  reduced,  as  pointed  out  in  a  |)revious  paragraph. 
It  has  Iwen  figured  out  in  a  number  of  instances  that  could 
the  steam  Ijc  utilized  in  a  proper  manner  in  the  engines  driv- 
ing the  dynamos,  that  at  least  40  per  cent,  more  work  could  be 
obtained  from  it. 

When  considering  the  application  of  storage  batteries  to 
illuminating  plants,  it  is  found  that  their  value  is  equally  as 
great  as  in  the  ease  of  power  stations,  as  the  charging  of  the 
battery  can  Ik;  done  while  the  plant  is  ojx-rating  at  light  loads, 
thus  making  use  of  the  power  of  their  machines  to  great  ad- 
vantage. At  the  period  of  heavy  loa<l,  the  battery  is  able  to 
take  care  of  the  peak  of  the  load,  and  also  to  operate  the  lights 
during  that  period  of  the  24  hours  when  few  lights  are  being 
supplied  from  the  station. 

The  value  of  an  accumulator  plant  attached  to  an  illumi- 
nating station  has  l)een  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  the  New 
York  Edison  Illuminating  Conqiany,  and  the  Edison  Illumi- 
nating Company  of  Boston,  and  recentlj*  in  the  plant  of  the 
Lawrence  Gas  Company,  Lawrence,  JIass.  In  the  latter  case 
the  battery  is  use«l  in  connection  with  their  Edison  three-wire 
system,  and  is  used  in  the  regular  way  of  carrying  the  peak 
of  the  load  during  the  bu.sy  hours  of  lighting.  A  secondary 
use  of  this  particular  batterj-  is  that  at  noon,  when  the  large 
mills  on  the  Merrimac  at  Lawrence  shut  down,  they  back  up 
the  water  into  the  river  above  and  entirely  cut  off  the  supply 
to  the  wheels  of  the  gas  company  (for  some  25  or  ',W  minutes), 
which  are  thus  unable  to  operate  the  machines  furnishing 
light  and  i)ower  until  the  overflow  of  the  water  which  is 
dammed  back  comes  down  and  allows  the  station  to  be  opcr- 
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ated.     This  short  period  of  absence  of  water  is  taken  care  of 
by  the  storage  battery  plant. 

The  storage  battery  can  also  be  used  as  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  both  power  and  lighting  stations  at  points  in  their  systems 
where  it  is  difflcult  to  maintain  the  voltage  at  periods  of  heavy 
load.  In  tliese  cases  the  feeders  are  usually  not  sutticicnt  to 
carry  the  whole  current  direct  from  the  station.  But  during 
the  periods  of  small  load  the  feeders  can  be  utilized  up  to  thfir 
maximum  allowable  drop  in  potential  to  charge  battery  sub- 
stations placed  at  these  weak  points.  When  the  load  at  such 
points  becomes  greater  than  the  capacity  of  the  feeder,  the 
battery  comes  into  play  and  carries  the  load  in  Counectiun 
with  the  station  supply  at  that  point,  thus  maiotaining  the 
voltage  and  doing  satisfactory  and  valuable  serr/ce.  There 
must  be  hundreds  of  street  railroads  in  this  country  that  have 
just  such  weak  points,  and  it  will  only  be  in  accordance  with 
the  established  progressive  character  of  American  street  rail- 
way and  lighting  engineers,  to  investigate  the  value  to  them 
of  a  storage  battery,  as  soon  as  it  has  been  brought  thoroughly 
to  their  notice.  This  cannot  but  result  in  a  widely  extended 
use  of  the  storage  batteries  for  tliis  purpose  ;  and  the  expec- 
tations of  those  interested  in  storage  batteries  would  not  be 
exceeded  if  half  the  street  railroads  and  direct  current  light- 
ing plants  in  this  country  and  Canada  should  adopt  within 
the  next  few  years  storage  batteries  either  at  their  central 
stations  or  at  sub-stations,  the  more  especially  as  they  Citn 
now  o'otaiD  storage  batteries  which  are  thoroughly  reliable, 
and  which  can  be  installed  under  a  guarantee. 

The  extent  to  which  storage  batteries  have  been  used  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  is  very  great ;  and  it  will  sur- 
prise many  engineers  in  this  country  to  know  that  there  are 
more  than  20  I'ghting  stations  and  several  thousand  isolated 
plants  in  Great  Britain  alone,  using  storage  batteries.  Further 
than  this,  there  are  in  Germany  5,000  isolated  plants  and  15 
railway  power  plants  using  storage  batteries.  In  fact,  HO  per 
cent,  of  all  the  central  stations  in  Germany  and  Austria  are 
equipped  with  storage  batteries.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
there  are  many  stations  in  France.  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Spain,  and  two  or  three  in 
Switzerland. 

A  survey  of  the  progress  which  storage  batteries  have  made 
in  European  countries,  indicates  no  very  great  change  in  the 
principles  of  construction,  but  the  results  seem  to  l)e  rather 
due  to  a  thorougli  analysis  and  appreciation  of  the  require- 
ments of  each  case.  Tliis  has  resulted  in  a  proper  use  of  liat- 
teries  and  a  correct  recognition  of  the  limitations  of  their  use- 
fulness. This  fact  alone  has  contributed  largely  to  thtir  suc- 
cessful application.  Tiie  great  difflculty  in  this  country  has 
been  that  engineers  have  not  recognized  a  proper  limit  to  the 
usefulness  of  a  battery,  but  have,  in  many  cases,  far  exceeded 
their  specified  limilarions,  and  in  this  way  have  injured  the 
batteries  and  cast  discredit  on  them.  It  would  be  just  as 
reasonable  to  overwork  an  engine  until  injured  or  worn  out, 
and  then  declare  that  all  engines  were  useless  and  expensive 
mechanical  contrivances. 

One  point  which  has  contributed  largelj-  toward  the  success 
of  storage  batteries  in  Europe,  is  the  fact  that  engineers  have 
endeavored  to  obtain  long  life  and  high  elllciency  even  at  the 
expense  of  increased  first  cost,  and  instead  of  attempting  to 
obtain  a  large  output  per  pound  of  element,  they  have  lim- 
ited themselves  to  a  reasonable  number  of  ampere-hours  per 
pound.  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the  batteries  in  use 
in  Europe  have  shown  great  endurance  and  solidity.  The 
experience,  however,  which  has  been  obtained  with  many 
American  batteries  has  not  been  so  promising  as  on  the  Con- 
tinent, owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  appreciation  of  tlicni.  It 
would  l)e  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  American  engineers  if 
they  would  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  their  European  om- 
fnvet;  and  if,  instead  of  waiting  for  some  marvellous  devel- 
opment in  the  manufacture  of  storage  batteries,  they  should 
make  use  of  the  existing  high  class  and  efficient  batteries 
which  are  now  otfered  to  the  public,  and  by  using  them  in  a 
reasonable  manner  they  would  obtain  valuable  and  even  re- 
markable results. 

Great  progress  has  recently  been  made  in-manufucturing 
large  batteries  which  have  a  capacity  large  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  central  lighting  and  power  stations,  and 
engineer!"  need  no  longer  complain  that  they  are  unable  to  get 
the  large  cells  which  they  require.  In  fact,  manufacturers 
can  produce  cells  having  almost  any  given  capacity. 

Considering  the  etficicncy  of  a  storage  batter}',  the  factors 
which  tend  to  reduce  it  are  due  to  a  loss  in  voltage  and  in  the 
quantity  of  current.  These  losses,  however,  are  not  so  seri- 
ous as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  and  manufacturers  arc  at 
present  able  to  guarantee  a  very  high  ediciency.  In  cells 
which  were  submitted  to  Professor- H.  L.  Callender,  an  am- 
pere efficiency  of  90.1  per  cent,  was  recorded,  the  w^att  etti- 


ciency  being  84  per  cent.  In  certain  instances,  however, 
known  to  the  writer,  these  efficiencies  have  been  slightly  ex- 
ceeded, and  complaints  from  central  station  managers  that 
they  cannot  obtain  efficient  cells  are  now  eroundless,  as  with 
the  efflciencies  named,  an  eminently  satisfactory  service  can 
be  obtained.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  loss  of  16  per 
cent.,  or  even  20  per  cent.,  in  the  elfifiency  of  the  battery 
does  not  mean  the  loss  of  the  same  percentage  in  the  output 
of  the  station,  as  the  battery  usually  supplies,  approximately, 
or  even  le.«s,  of  the  whole  output  in  watt-hours,  and  it  is. 
therefore,  from  that  fraction  of  the  whole  output  that  the  loss 
in  the  battery  must  be  deducted. 

In  the  matter  of  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  storage  battery 
outfit,  it  is  now  usual  for  the  manufacturer  to  guarantee  a 
fixed  annual  percentage.  This  percentage  varies  from  10  per 
cent,  in  small  plants  to  a  smaller  percentage  in  large  plants, 
depending,  of  course,  on  the  conditions  of  operation  and  the 
use  to  be  made  of  the  battery,  a  study  of  which  will  soon  de- 
termine what  percentage  can  be  guaranteed.  In  firstclasg 
plants  well  installed  and  operated  by  careful  engineers,  the 
cost  of  maintenance  can  be  reduced  to  the  vicinity  of  3.5  or  4 
per  cent.  It  is  customary  for  the  manufacturers  to  enter  into 
a  contract,  in  the  case  of  large  plants,  guaranteeing  that  the 
cost  of  maintenance  sliall  not  exceed  a  certain  percentage  per 
annum  for  the  period  of  contract.  This  can  be  carried  out  in 
two  waj-s.  Either  the  lighting  or  railroad  company  can  pay 
the  manufacturer  the  percentage  specified,  every  year,  and  the 
manufacturer  will  inspect  and  keep  the  battery  in  first-class 
condition  ;  or  the  pompany  employing  the  batteries  can  in- 
spect and  order  renewals  themselves,  in  which  case  should 
the  cost  of  maintenance  exceed  the  percentage  guaranteed,  the 
manufacturer  will  not  charge  more  than  the  specified  amount. 
This  is  an  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  however,  as  the  cost 
of  maintenance  is  usually  somewhat  lower  than  that  specified 
by  the  manufacturers,  so  that  the  company  owning  the  bat- 
tery is  the  gainer  by  the  difference  in  percentage.  By  a  thor- 
ough attention  to  details,  both  large  and  small,  the  percentage 
can  be  kept  down  to  a  very  low  figure  ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  practice  of  engineers  which  prevails  in  Europe, 
of  treating  the  battery  with  care  and  consideration,  does  not 
seem  to  exist  among  the  engineers  of  this  country,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  their  own  lighting  or  railroad  plants,  which  would 
otherwise  be  able  to  utilize  batteries  in  an  efficient  manner. 

It  must  not  be  assume<i  from  the  above  that  storage  bat- 
teries require  an  inordinate  amount  of  care  and  trouble.  On 
the  contrary,  they  do  not  require  either  expense  or  great  care. 
All  that  is  demanded  is  regular  and  systematic  attention  on 
the  part  of  those  having  them  in  charge.  When  such  care  is 
exercised,  it  is  found  that  batteries  perform  a  very  valuable 
service,  and  largely  reduce  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
station— in  many  cases  as  much  as  30  to  3.5  pier  cent.  This 
reduction  in  oi)erating  expenses  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  sav- 
ing itfcost  of  coal  consumed,  a  saving  which  could  not  other- 
wise be  obtained.  Where  water  power  is  employed,  a  storage 
battery  enables  the  water-wheels  to  be  operated  for  24  hours, 
storing  current  while  the  station  output  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, and  aiding  the  station  during  the  busy  hours  of  the  day. 
In  many  cases  this  practically  doubles  the  output  of  the  sta- 
tion without  increasing  the  cost  of  installation  to  a  correspond- 
ing amount.  In  fact,  in  many  cases  where  water  power  is 
used  it  would  1)e  impossible  to  double  the  power  of  a  station, 
as  there  would  not  be  enough  water  at  hand  to  give  double 
the  power.  This  is  especially  true  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  the  power  of  small  streams  has  been  utilized 
and  where  the  flow  of  water  is  continuous  but  not  very  great. 
In  addition  to  a  storage  battery  acting  as  a  receiver  for  storing 
the  current  while  the  station  is  not  giving  a  large  output,  it 
also  maintains,  during  the  operation  of  the  station,  a  per- 
fectly uniform  voltage,  which  would  not  be  obtained  with  the 
varying  load  direct  upon  the  water-wheels,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  in  governing  previously  mentioned. 

When  au  entirely  new  power  plant  is  to  be  built,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  by  adopting  the  storage  battery  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  initial  cost  of  installation  will  be  Tess  than  for  the 
plant  not  using  storage  batteries,  and  the  cost  of  operation  of 
the  station  will  certainly  be  very  much  reduced  when  the 
station  uses  storage  liatterics.  In  the  case  of  existing  plants 
which  have  to  be  extended,  it  has  been  proved  that  a  kilowatt- 
hour  capacity  can  be  added  more  cheaply  to  the  station  by 
llie  addition  of  storage  batteries  than  by  the  addition  of  gen- 
eratinc  machinery  ;  while,  of  course,  the  cost  of  operation  is 
much  reduced. 

lieferring  to  the  primary  <;ost  of  storage  batteries,  the  cost 
per  kilowatt-hour  output  is  relatively  greater  for  .small  cells 
than  for  large  ones,  since  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  reduced 
per  kilowatt-  hour  in  the  larger  sizes,  whereas  the  jars  and 
tanks  which  are  used  to  hold  elements  do  not  decrease  very 
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much  with  the  decrease  in  a'\7.e  of  the  cIcmeDts.  Tlie  cost  of 
sliipmcnt  and  erection  arc,  of  course,  slightly  less  per  kilo- 
walt'liour  with  the  larger  sizes  tlian  with  the  smaller  onts, 
and  on  the  whole  the  cost  jier  kilowatt-hour  with  the  larger 
cells  is  less  than  with  I  he  smaller  sizes.  It  is  stated  by  the 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Company  that  they  are  now  installing 
large  plants  of  the  Ttidor  type  at  a  cost  per  kilowatt-hour  of 
about  %31  to  $40,  which  cost,  it  is  understood,  can  be  reduced 
in  the  larger  stations.  The  question  of  cost,  however,  is  one 
which  must  be  studied  out  in  each  case  where  it  is  proposed 
to  install  storage  batteries,  and  a  consideration  of  the  cost  of 
installatian  of  storage  batteries  with  their  attendant  reduction 
in  operating  expenses  will  very  soon  bring  to  the  mind  of 
purchssers  that  it  is  cheaper  to  invest  in  accumulators  than  to 
invest  in  additional  boilers,  engines,  and  dynamos. 

As  previously  stated,  it  has  been  the  object  of  this  pa|)er  to 
bring  before  the  Institute  the  general  facts  and  considerations 
relating  to  the  installation  of  storage  batteries  as  auxiliaries  to 
power  and  lighting  plants.  Lengthy  descriptions  of  plants 
already  installed  have  been  avoided,  and  those  interested  are 
referred  to  the  published  descriptions  which  are  constantly 
appearing  in  the  technical  journals. 


THE  STORAGE  BATTERY  OR  THE  GAS  ENGINE 
AS  AN  AUXILIARY.* 


Br  Nklson  W.  Perrt. 


Whether  it  is  economical  or  not  to  equip  a  central  station 
with  an  auxiliary  storage  battery  plant  is  a  (|uestion  which 
must  he  decided  separately  for  each  particular  installation. 
Generally  speaking,  the  question  will  be  decided  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  load  line — a  broad  topped  curve  being  the  most 
unfavorable,  and  a  sharp  peak  the  most  favorable  to  storas^e 
battery  economy.  Again,  a  station  liaving  a  very  light  day 
load  may  use  the  battery  to  good  advantage  even  though  its 
night  load  may  present  a  broad  toppc<l  aspect. 

Aside  from  purely  economic  reasons,  convenience  may  be 
controlling,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  unless  all  the  con- 
ditions are  known  whether  the  storage  battery  is  advisable 
or  not. 

The  price  of  the  battery  is  an  important  element,  of  course, 
but  less  so  than  popularly  supposed,  for  the  space  which  it 
occupies  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  may  largely  overbalance 
any  gain  in  first  cost  over  the  cost  of  the  extra  boiler,  engine, 
and  dynamo. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  maintenance,  manufacturers  are 
willing  to  guarantee  that  it  will  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  per 
annum,  but  it  is  well  to  understand  just  what  this  10  per  cent, 
means.  It  means,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  you  put  in  all  the 
battery  power  that  the  manufacturer  recommends,  and  take 
care  of  the  buttery  exactly  as  he  says,  then  the  guarantee 
holds  good.  Under  such  conditions  the  mnnuracturor  is  un- 
doubtedly safe,  but  if  we  install  a  plant  under  these  condi- 
tions we  are  pretty  sure  to  find  that  the  economy  in  first  cost 
of  the  battery  over  engine  and  dynamo  has  entirely  disap- 
peared. 

Then  it  is  well  to  understand  beforehand  what  the  10  per 
cent,  means — 10  per  cent,  of  what  ?  The  public  are  given  to 
believe  tliat  this  means  10  per  cent,  of  the  cost  price  of  the  bat- 
teries and  the  statement  has  been  freely  made  tiiat  this  is  what 
it  roesins. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  inform  myself  accurately 
on  this  subject,  and  to  tiiis  end  entered  into  (juite  a  corre- 
spondence with  tlie  president  of  the  leading  storage  battery 
company  of  this  country.  As  regards  the  guarantee,  he  wrote 
me  under  date  of  June  18,  1894,  as  follows  : 

"  We  send  you  by  to-day's  mail  our  illustrated  catalogue, 
and  would  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  question  of 
maintenance  as  contained  on  page  11.  We  undertake,  in  these 
cases,  to  provide  renewals  when  renewals  are  required,  at  a 
specitic  price  with  a  guarantee  that  this  will  not  l)e  required 
sulHciently  frequent  (*ie)  to  exceed  an  average  of  10  per  cent, 
per  annum.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  from  our  ex- 
perience so  far  that  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance  when  the 
batteries  are  used  at  normal  rates  will  not  exceed  .">  per  cent." 

Turning  to  page  11  to  see  wliat  Ihis  meant,  I  found  the  fol 
lowinu  : 

"  This  company  is  prepared  to  undertake  maintenance  con- 
tracts according  to  a  scheduled  rate  of  charges,  for  periods 
up  to  10  years  or  longer,  under  whigh  they  will  guarantee 
ihat  the  total  amount  paid  for  renewals  during  the  term  of 
the  contract  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent.  ()er  annum  on  the 
eatalof/iie  price  of  tlie  cells  specified  in  the  contract.  ...     In 
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all  catet  of  renewal  by  contract  the  old  material  becomes  the 
property  of  the  company,  and  must  be  returned  to  tlieir  vorki 
free  of  charge  for  carriage  or  packing." 

[The  italics  are  niine.J 

Since  the  regular  trade  discount  at  that  time  was  20  per 
cent,  of  the  catalogue  price,  and  a  further  discount  was 
offered  which  made  the  cost  of  the  balteries  comparable  with 
that  of  an  engine  and  dynamo,  the  guarantee  assumed  a  very 
different  aspect  from  that  which  it  bore  on  its  surface.  When 
to  this  was  added  the  cost  of  packing  and  carriage  back  to  the 
factory,  it  ceased  to  be  an  attractive  guarantee,  and  my  cal- 
culations showed  that  in  many  ca^es  where  the  storage  battety 
ndght  be  recommended,  if  the  guarantee  was  what  it  appeared 
to  be,  it  would  not  be  economical  under  the  guarantee  as  it 
actually  was. 

This  petty  deception,  together  with  the  application  of  the 
battery  to  uses  for  which  it  is  not  adapted,  has  brought  it 
into  an  ill  repute  from  which  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  re- 
cover, and  for  which  the  manufacturer  has  only  himself  to 
blame. 

As  before  indicated,  there  are  some  situations  in  which 
either  convenience  or  extreme  steadiness  of  current  may  be 
controlling  in  deciding  the  question  of  the  use  or  not  of  stor- 
age batteries.  Rut  where  the  question  is  one  purely  of  econ- 
omy, I  would  not  myself  recommend  their  use  under  any  cir- 
cumstaDccs,  simply  because  there  is  a  still  more  economical 
method  at  hand.  I  refer  to  the  gas-engine.  Even  if  it  were 
necessary  to  use  illuminating  gas  from  the  street  mains  it 
would  be  more  economical  (considering  space  and  other  fac- 
tors), to  take  the  peak  of  the  load  with  a  gas-engine  than  to 
install  a  battery  for  this  purpose.  In  tliis  case  there  would 
be  no  standby  losses,  and  the  engine  would  be  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  be  thrown  into  service. 

It  is  a  fact  that  has  l>ocn  amply  demonstrated  [by  others  as 
well  as  myself,  that  a  given  numl)er  of  lights  can  be  produced 
with  half  the  gas  burned  in  a  gas-engine  that  is  required  to 
produce  them  in  ordinary  burners.  The  mechanical  elHcicney 
of  the  gas  engine  is  not  quite  so  high  as  that  of  large  com- 
pound condensing  steam-engines,  rarely  ever  exceeding  83  to 
8.5  per  cent.,  while  the  latter  may  go  to  90  per  cent.,  but  the 
total  efficiency  from  fuel  to  the  pulley  of  the  gas-engine  is 
about  double  that  of  the  steam-engine— reaching  2.5  per  cent, 
under  favorable  conditions,  whereas  with  the  steam-engine  it 
rarely  equals  13  per  cent.  So  that  with  the  gas-engine  oper- 
ating at  anywhere  near  its  full  load,  there  would  be  a  gain  in 
etliciency,  instead  of  a  loss  of,  say,  20  per  cent,  where  the 
battel y  was  use<l. 

As  indicating  the  performance  of  a  gas-engine  using  illumi- 
nating gas  at  various  loads.  I  quote  the  following  figures  ob- 
tained from  a  test  of  a  12-11.  P.  (actual)  gas-engine  : 

Actual  H.P.  Gas  consumption  fcab. 

develo|)ed.  ,.  .  -  .    ,        ft.)  each  actual  U.P. 

12 '.:.J.:..:..'::::..M^.!: 15 

11 15.3 

10 155 

» 16 

8 16.5  '■■ 

1 17 

6 18 

5 1» 

4 21  ' 

3 26  v. 

3 30 

1 48 

These  figures  are  somewhat  better  than  would  be  obtained 
in  practice,  but  go  to  show  that  the  gas-engine  compares 
favorably  at  light  loads  with  the  steam  engine  under  similar 
conditions. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  illuminating  gas,  but  the 
power  may  be  much  more  cheaply  generated  by  using  a  fuel 
gas. 

The  cost  of  pro<iucfrs  or  generators  comes  to  about  ifU  per 
II. P.  capacity— considerably  less  than  the  cheapest  boiler, 
a»<l  an  idea  of  the  space  required  may  l>e  gained  from  a  state- 
ment of  Mr.  J.  Emerson  Dawson,  who  in  estimating  for  a  plant 
of  400  K.W.  capacity  says  that  if  the  gas  plant  is  all  on  one 
level  it  would  occupy  a  ground  space  of  "J?  ft.  X  54  ft  ,  but, 
if  necessaty,  all  except  the  gas  holder  can  l)e  placed  under  or 
over  the  engine-room.  His  estimate  for  such  a  plant  is,  in- 
cluding erection,  foundations,  and  ash-pit  for  generators 
15,500,  or  $111.38  iKjr  H.P. 

These  fuel-gas  generators  can  utilize  advantageously  the 
poorest  grades  of  fuel,  and  produce  from  the  belter  grades  of 
anthracite  about  160, (KK)  cub.  ft.  of  gas  of  a  calorihc  value, 
equal  to  one  quarter  that  of  16  C.P.  illuminating  gas,  per  ton 
of  coal. 
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As  to  the  standby  losses  of  the  gas  producers,  this  has  been 
very  carefully  determined  in  a  number  of  cases.  A.8  an  illus- 
tration I  will  cite  a  single  case — by  no  means  the  best  on 
record. 

At  Openshaw  a  generator  which  supplied  gas  for  from  250 
to  300  t.H.P.  was  shut  down  for  41  hours,  and  the  fuel  con- 
sumption during  this  time  was  but  3.9  lbs.  per  hour,  or  about 
1  per  cent.  When  we  compare  this  with  the  standby  losses 
of  the  steam  boiler,  w^hich  is  estimated  by  Professor  Kennedy 
at  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  consumption  in  all  the  boilers,  we 
see  how  insignificant  it  is. 

A  situation  usually  considered  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  storage  battery  is  in  subordinate 
or  outlying  stations  where  they  are  charged 
during  the  daytime  from  the  central  station  and 
act  as  centres  of  supply  during  the  night-time. 

But  gas  can  much  more  economically  be  dis- 
tributed to  these  stations  than  can  the  electric 
current,  for  Mr.  Denny  Lane*  has  shown  that 
with  ordinary  16  C.P.  gas,  3,000  H.P.  can  be 
sent  a  mile  !or  an  expenditure  of  1  H.P.,  or 
one-thirtieth  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  power  con- 
veyed. 

My  own  calculations  show  that  a  6-in.  pipe 
will  deliver  6.000  cub.  ft.  of  gas  per  hour  at  a 
distance  of  10,500  ft.  under  4,  in.  of  water 
pressure.  If  this  be  16  C.P.  gas,  allowing  25 
cub.  ft.  per  H.P.  hour,  this  quantity  represents 
240  H.P. 

Cast-iron  pipe,  6  in.  in  diameter,  having  a 
thickness  of  i  in.,  weighs  31.9  lbs.  per  foot. 
The  total  weight  of  this  2  miles  (nearly)  of 
pipe  will  therefore  be  334,950  lbs.  This  would 
be  equivalent  in  conductivity  to  about  41,869 
lbs.  of  copper.  But  4  miles  of  copper  weighing 
41,869  lbs.  would  be  equivalent  to  about  four 
No.  000  B.  &  S.  wires,  which  would  have  a  re- 
sistance for  the  4  miles  of  0.325  ohms.  If  the 
charging  current  were  transmitted  at  220  volts, 
there  would  be  required  a  current  of  848 
amperes  ;  but  a  wire  having  a  resistance  of  .325 
ohms  will  only  deliver  under  a  pressure  of  220 
volts  220  -7-  .335  =  677  amperes,  there  would, 
therefore,  be  required  five  No.  000  B.  &  S.  wires 
to  deliver  this  energy,  and  the  weight  of  this 
would  be  53,540  lbs. 

If  the  distribution  took  place  at  1.000  volts, 
the  amperes  required  would  be  approximately 
180.  To  deliver  this  at  the  same  distance  with 
a  loss  of  10  per  cent,  would  require  6,264  lbs. 
copper,  and  to  deliver  it  at  1  per  cent,  loss 
would  require  62,642  lbs.,  which  would  cost  far 
more  than  the  pipe  and  still  give  less  efficient 
transmission. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  easy  to  prove  that 
he  gas-engine  with  fuel  gas  would  prove  a  much 
more  economical  auxiliary  to  the  central  station 
for  taking  the  peak  of  the  load  and  the  loads 
amounting  to  fractions  of  a  unit,  than  the  stor- 
age battery,  and  when  we  consider  the  efficiency 
of  transmission  of  energy  in  the  form  of  gas, 
which  will  permit  of  the  location  of  the  gas 
generators  where  land  is  cheap  and  fuel  easily 
procured,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  must 
commend  itself  to  electrical  engineers. 

Unfortunately  the  gas-engine  business  in  this 
country  seems  to  be  in  the  hands  of  parties  to- 
tally incompetent  to  handle  it  properly,  as  every  one  knows 
who  has  ever  had  occasion  to  seek  information  from  them. 

It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  attempt  thus 
far  made  in  this  country  to  adapt  the  gas-engine  to  electric 
lighting  has  proved  a  failure.  Our  own  manufacturers  either 
do  not  know  what  their  engines  are  capable  of  doing,  or  else 
they  are  afraid  to  make  public  what  they  will  do.  I  believe 
there  is  not  a  single  manufacturer  who  has  a  printed  price-list, 
and  my  own  experience,  and  that  of  others  whom  I  know,  has 
been  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  prices  quoted  until  the  manu- 
facturer or  his  agent  has  been  thoroughly  satisfied  of  the  exact 
purpose  for  which  the  quotations  are  desired.  Information 
of  any  kind  is  almost  impossible  to  get ;  and  guarantees  of 
performance,  when  given,  are  worthless.  To  such  an  extent 
is  this  true,  that  neatly  all  if  not  all  the  recent  large  orders 
for  gas-engines  have  gone  abroad,  where  the  business  is  con- 
ducted on  business  principles. 

In  England,  Germany,  and  France  the  gas-engine  has  come 

•  EUetricUm,  Octobet  9,  imi.  ■]''■}''■''  ^'J^.-  ■- 


into  extensive  use  in  isolated  lighting,  and  already  has  been 
adopted  with  satisfactory  results  in  several  central  stations  of 
considerable  size. 

When  the  business  is  properly  handled  in  this  country  we 
m.iy  expect  to  see  the  gas-engine  make  its  way  rapidly  in  the 
ligliting  industry  here  also,  for  it  has  merits  which  need  only 
be  known  to  bo  appreciated. 


PONY  TRUCK,  BY  H.  K.  PORTER  &  CO. 

Ix  our  issue  for  .October  we  published  an  illustrated  descrip- 


PONY  TRUCK,  MADE  BY  H.  K.  POBTER  *  CO. 

tion  of  the  switching  locomotives  that  have  recently  been  built 
for  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Bridge  by  H.  K.  Porter  & 
Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  this  description  we  referred  to 
the  peculiar  construction  of  the  pony  truck,  wherein  there  are 
some  rollers  th.it.  whenever  the  truck  is  turned  out  of  align 
meut,  are  made  to  move  up  an  incline  and  thus  maintain  a 
constant  tendency  to  bring  the  truck  back  into  its  central  posi- 
tion. We  are  now  enabled  to  present  a  detailed  drawing  of 
the  truck  from  which  a  clearer  idea  of  the  construction  will 
be  obtained  than  would  be  possible  from  a  mere  verbal  de- 
scription. 

The  weight  of  the  rear  eiTd  of  the  locomotive  is  put  upon  the 
springs  A  A  through  the  casting  B  B.  The  springs  are  sup- 
ported by  the  hangers  C  C  that  run  down  through  the  centre 
of  the  spring  and  have  an  eye  at  the  upper  end  for  a  bearing 
on  the  axle  of  the  sheaves  D  D.  When  the  truck  is  in  its  cen- 
tral position  these  sheaves  rest  in  the  bottom  of  theinclines  cut 
in  the  truck  transom  and  hold  it  steadily  in  place.  When  the 
engine  is  rounding  a  curve  and  the  wheels  turn  from  the  true 
central  alignment  the  sheaves  are  caused  to  roll  up  the  inclines. 
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In  doing  this  they  lift  the  hangers  and  exert  a  pull  on  the  bot- 
tom of  tlie  springs,  not  neconsarilj"  lifting  the  engine,  but  exert- 
ing a  force  whose  reaction  tends  to  draw  the  trucli  back  into 
p  isition. 

In  other  respects  the  truck  H  very  simple  in  construction, 
and  is  in  reality  a  mere  slieleton.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
arrungement  oi  the  parts,  wliicli  are  so  disposed  as  to  give  the 
proper  clearance  for  the  cable  over  which  they  arc  compelled 
to  run.  and  which  is  shown  in  position  between  the  rails  of  the 
end  elevation. 


A  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  AT  THE  CHAMPS  DE 
MARS. 


DuKiNO  the  summer  that  has  just  passed  one  of  the  features 
of  the  exposition  that  was  held  on  the  Champs  de  Mars  in 
Paris  was  a  captive  balloon  that  was  built  and  exploited  by 
Messrs.  Godard,  Sarcouf  &  Courty.  The  balloon  had  a  cubic 
capacity  of  105,950  cub.  ft.  It  was  kept  intlatetl  for  125  days, 
and  during  that  period  12.800  i)?.88engers  were  carried,  of 
whom  3,500  were  women.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  free  as- 
cension wiis  made  with  a  load  of  15  ]>eople. 

Referring  to  our  engravings,  the  smallest  (fig.  1)  shows  the 
balloon  hauled  down  and  fastened  to  its  moorings.  Fig.  2 
shows  the  car  with  its  load  just  as  an  ascensiou  was  about  to 
take  place,  and  fig.  3  is  the  reproduction  of  a  photograph 
taken  from  over  the  siile  of  the  car  and  looking  directly  down- 
ward. The  circle  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  picture  represents 
the  anchorage  of  the  balloon,  and  the  anchor  line  is  distinctly 
marked  leading  from  the  central  pit.  This  photograph  was 
taken  from  a  height  of  1.650  ft.,  aud  gives  a  very  good  idea  of 
the  destruction  of  perspective  by  altitude  when  the  line  of 
vision  is  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  roofs  of  the 
houses  are  flattened  out  so  that  they  seem  flush  with  the  ground, 
and  the  trees  are  mere  blotches  on  the  surface. 

Tlie  balloon  was  controlled  by  a  powerful  windlass  and 
cable,  the  former  being  driven  by  steam  power  and  located  in 
the  pit  beneath  the  car  wlien  the  balloon  was  at  its  moorings, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving  (tig.  2). 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  LOCOMOTIVE  DEPOT  FOR 
THE  ACCOMMODATION  OF  i8o  ENGINES  AND 
TENDERS.* 


By  W.  G.  Scott,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 


TitK  total  area  of  land  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  site 
chDsen  for  the  above  depot  is  abjut  90  acres,  of  which  36 
aeres  are  at  present  l)eing  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  locomo- 
tive depot  requirements,  the  larger  remaining  portion  of  the 
estate  being  reserved  for  future  sidings,  etc.,  for  dealing  with 
g03ds  and  mineral  traffic.  The  whole  area  of  land  at  present 
used  had  to  I>e  levellcil.  and  the  general  nature  of  the  ground 
peat  and  sand.  The  engine  shed  stands  on  a  site  occupying 
17,  014  sq.  yds.,  is  363  ft.  long  and  423  ft.  wide.  It  contains 
30  lines  of  rails,  each  capable  of  holding  six  locomotives,  giv- 
ing a  total  accommoLlation  for  180  engines.  In  each  road  is 
constructed  a  longitudinal  pit  used  for  the  puipose  of  the  ex- 
amination of.  and  alight  repairs  to.  the  maf;hinerv  of  the  loco- 
motiyes.  Tliese  pits  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  shed,  with 
the  exception  of  a  distance  of  10  ft  at  each  end,  which  is  left 
a=  a  passage  across  the  shed.  The  pits  are  entered  by  the  men 
by  means  of  four  steps  at  each  end,  and  are  sloping  in  trans- 
verse section  at  the  boitom,  the  latter  being  2  ft.  9  in.  below 
rail  level  at  the  lowest  point  ;  along  one  side  is  placed  a  cast 
iron  gutter  of  (J  pattern,  in  section,  with  wrought-iron  per- 
forated overs  12  in.  wide.  The  boitom  of  llie  pits  are  paved 
with  brinille  brick  on  edge,  la'd  on  a  bed  of  concrete  4  in. 
thick  ;  the  side  walls  are  built  with  18-in.  brick- work  and 
faced  with  hrinrlle  brick,  each  carrying  a  longitudinal  timlwr 
covered  with  sheet  iron  1,1  I.  W.  G.  to  which  the  rails  are  se- 
cured with  screwed  spikes,  these  rails  being  of  Vignole's  pat- 
tern and  weighing  90  lbs.  per  yard. 

The  whole  of  the  shetl  is  laid  on  a  foundation  formed  with 
Portland  cement  concrete  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  1  and  1  ft. 
«>  in.  thick.  The  walls  are  built*  with  common  brick,  faced 
with  red  Ruabon  bricks  laid  in  Flemish  bond  —panelled  on  the 
outside  and  limewashed  on  the  inside,  the  floor  being  paved 
throughout  with  briudie  brick  on  edge,  laid  on  a  bed  of  con- 
crete. 

The  roof  consists  of  a  series  of  bays,  the  principals  of  which 

*  Paper  read  twrore  the  Liverpool  Bngineertng  Saciety. 


are  of  the'queen  post  roof  truss  type,  supported  by  the  shed 
walls  outside  and  on  columns  inside.  Thei>pansof  therooflng 
vary  between  41  ft.  and  44  ft.  with  a  pitch  of  about  30°,  and 
havini;  a  clear  headway  of  16  ft.  between  the  underside  of  the 
tie  beam  and  the  rail. 


Fio.   1.— CAPTIVE  BALLOON  AT  ITS  JMO0RING8. 

"  The  shed  is  lighted  by  day  from  the  roof,  by  means  of  sky- 
lights, one  set  running  the  whole  length  of  tjie  shed  on  each 
side  of  each  ridge,  and  7  ft.  wide,  also  intermediate  lights  are 
placed  between  the  above  and  the  valley  gutters,  each  about 
12  ft.  X  6  ft.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  roof  is  covered 
with  yelinhelli  slates  laid  on  1-in.  grooved  and  tongued  board- 
ing and  spars.    The  cast-iron  columns  which  carry  the  roof 
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Fio.  2.— car  OF  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  READY  FOR  AN  ASCENT. 

principals  are  9  in.  in  diameter,  having  a  base  13  in.  in  diame- 
ter, and  are  placed  at  intervals  of  24  ft.  centres  ;  they  are  con- 
nected with  girders  of  lattice  pattern  2  ft  6  in.  X  12  in.  Over 
the  centre  of  each  locomotive  road,  and  attached  to  the  under- 
side of  the  tie  beams,  is  bung  a  smoke  trough  measuring  3  ft. 
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C  in.  below  the  lie  beam  and  3  ft.  wide,  ventilated  at  each  24 
ft.  by  means  of  vertical  shafts  or  tines  2  ft.  8  in.  X  1  ft.  3  in., 
and  covered  with  J-in.  wroiight-irou  curved  plates  supported 
by  angle-irons.  These  shafis  and  the  trougl»'ng  carry  away 
the  smoke  and  steam  from  the  locomotives,  anil  at  the  same 
time  provide  perfect  ventilation.  The  whole  of  the  pits  are 
drained  into  a  l2-in.  pipe  running  along  and  parallel  to  the 
front  of  the  shed,  this  drain  being  connected  to  the  main  out- 
fall" sewer  by  an  18-in.  pipe.  The  entrances  to  the  shed  can 
be  closed  by  means  of  doors  hung  to  cast-iron  jambs,  one  to 
each  line  of  rails,  built  and  hung  in  two  halves.  In  alternate 
spaces  iK-tween  the  locomotive  roads  are  placed,  about  each 
50  ft.,  hydrants  for  Hushing  and  washing  out  purposes,  sup- 
plied from  the  water  tanks  by  service  pipes  4  in.  in  diameter. 
^<)n  each  side  of  the  shed  are  erected  two  sets  of  buildings, 
which  are  used  as  a  smithy,  fitters  shop,  and  mess  room,  and 
which  are  entered  from  the  shetl.  These  two  blocks  of  build- 
ings are  each  127  ft.  long  and  18  ft.  wide,  the  height  to  the 


The  tanks  rest  upon  cast-iron  girders  2  ft.  deep,  the  press- 
ure on  the  sides  is  relieved  by  means  of  1-in.  raking  tie  rods 
in  both  directions. 

E.xlcnding  across  the  whole  front  of  the  shed  and  con- 
structed on  each  road  arc  a^-pits  each  33  ft.  long,  3  ft.  6  in. 
deep,  with  five  steps  at  each  end,  and  are  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  those  in  the  shed.  The  whule  of  the  area  in  front  of 
the  shed  is  paved  with  brindle  brick  on  edge. 

Adjacent  to  these  pits,  and  erected  in  such  a  position  as  to 
be  capable  of  supplying  two  roads  each,  are  fixed  10  wat«r 
columns  or  cranes  which  are  supplied  from  the  tanks  direct 
by  means  of  8-in.  pipes. 

Two  sand  furnaces  are  provided.  The  buildings  u.sed  for 
this  purpose  are  each  29  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  wide,  and  17  ft.  to 
underside  of  the  tie  beam,  paved  with  brindle  brick  on  edge, 
and  containing  a  furnace  used  for  drying  sand,  also  for  light- 
ing the  fires  of  locomotives. 

There  are  also  two  blocks  of  buildings  used  for  the  purpose 


Fio.  3.-V1EW   FROM   THE  CAPTIVE  BALLUU.N   AT   THE  tnA.VIPS  DE  MARS  FROM  A  HEIGBT   OF   1,6jO   FT. 


underside  of  the  tie  beams  being  17  ft.  The  walls  are  of  14-in. 
panelled  brickwork. 

Each  smithy  contains  several  hearths.  The  mess-room  is 
equipped  with  table  and  seating  accommodation,  also  sinks 
and  water  supply. 

The  whole  of"  the  shed  surrounding  buildings  and  yard  are 
.lighted  by  2,000  gas  jets. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  shed,  on  the  outside,  are  erected  two 
buildings  for  carrying  the  water  tanks,  each  30  ft.  high,  to  the 
underside  of  tank,  tiw  walls  being  constructed  of  18-in.  brick- 
work, the  floor  of  the  inside  of  this  building  l)eing  paved  with 
brindle  brick  on  edge  laid  on  a  bed  of  concrete.  The  tanks 
are  constructed  of  cast-iron  plates  6  ft.  3  in.  deep  by  50  ft. 
long  and  27  ft.  6  in  wide,  and  will  each  contain  .50.0(K)  galls, 
of  water,  being  supplied  by  mains  4  in.  in  diameter,  the  inlet 
being  controlled  by  an  equilibrium  valve.  The  tanks  are  sur- 
mounted and  surrounded  by  a  handrail  3  ft.  high,  with  a 
bracketed  gallery  2  ft.  wide,  running  entirely  round  the  inside 
top  edge  of  the  tank  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  repair. 


of  offices,  stores  and  lavatories,  each  block  being  105  ft.  long 
and  27  ft.  wide  ;  they  are  built  with  12-in.  brick  walls  with 
2-in.  cavities,  having  an  internal  clear  height  of  12  ft.  The 
office  floors  consist  of  IJ-in.  tongued  and  grooved  boards  laid 
on  7  in.  X  2*  in.  joists,  at  t6-in.  cen'res.  The  store*  are 
paved  with  brindle  bricks  on  edge,  and  the  floors  of  the  lava- 
tories with  concrete. 

Two  sets  of  latrines,  with  accommodation  for  15  persons 
each,  and  two  blocks  of  water  closets  are  provided. 

Three  50  ft.  engine  turntables  are  provided.  The  circular 
walls  surrounding  the  pita^re  built  in  brick-work  with  York- 
shire stone  coping.  The  centres  of  the  tables  are  placed  on 
stones  6  ft.  6  in.  X  6  ft.  6  in.  X  3  ft.,  laid  on  a  bed  of  cement 
concrete  resting  on  sills  and  supported  on  9  in.  circular  larch 
piles  driven  about  18  ft.  down  into  the  clay  substratum.  The 
movable  platform  and  rails  are  carried  on  two  iron  girders, 
which  are  supported  upon  a  centre  steel  pivot ;  the  girders  are 
connected  by  ties  and  trolley  castings  at  each  end,  and  travel 
on  a  circular  rail  path  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 
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Ill  iluinu  this  ilicx  \iU  llic  liiiii^'ir-.  .-I'lil  evert  ;i  ]iiill  mi  the  Imt- 
tom  of  Ilif  s|iriiii;<.  iint  iiriesv;irilv  lifliiiu'  tin-  cie^iiie.  Imt  exert- 
ws  n  fi)rce  ivhi)<(!  re:u'ti  111  temls  to  cir.iw  llie  truck  IcieU  into 
|i  i^-itioii. 

Ill  oilur  r.s|>ects  ilie  truck  is  ver\  siiiiple  in  cDnstruclioii. 
.iiiil  is  ill  re ilitv  H  ineri'  skeleton.  It  is  interesting:  to  note  llic 
.•irr.iniieineiit  ot  the  )>;irts.  wliieh  sire  so  ill^ptisi'il  ;is  to  iiive  Ilic 
|>rii|>,T  ele:irinci'  tor  tile  <m1i1i-  over  wllii-li  thev  ;ire  CDnilielleil 
to  I  Mil.  .'mil  wliieh  issliDwn  in  position  Ih  tween  the  nils  ol  tlu! 
euil  elevation. 


A  CAPTIVE  BALLOON  AT  THE  CHAMPS  DE 
MARS. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  LOCOMOTIVE  DEPOT  FOR 
THE  ACCOMMODATION  OF  i8o  ENGINES  AND 
TENDERS.* 

liv  \V.  C.  Si,,, IT,  M    In-t  f.i:. 


I'm-.  ti)!;il  :ire;i  !>!'  I:i!ul  c()ii|>riM-il  within  the  limits  ot  tli,'  site 
I'll  isi'ii  t.)r  the  ah  ive  depit  is  ill) Jilt  '.lu  iiere>,  ot  which  -W 
acres  are  at  present  lieinii  useil  for  the  purp  ise  of  the  loeomo. 
tii'e  ,1,'pol  rei|uir.'iiienls.  the  l.iri^cr  reiniiiiinu'  p  irtion  of  the 
estate  l>-iii^  n-servcil  for  future  siiliii-iij,  etc..  for  <li'alin.r  with 
i::):M|s  anil  mineral  tr.illic.  The  wiioie  area  of  l.iiiil  al  present 
iisi'il  liail  to  lie  livellcil.  an  I  tli:-  vrt  neral  nal.ire  of  the  ^'i\>iiii(l 
p-al  ami  siiul.  Tiic  eniriiie  she  I  stmiils  on  a  site  occupyinir 
IT,  UU  S].  yils..  is  MVi  ft.  Iin;:  anil  |-.':>  It.  wiije.  It  contiins 
:!il  liiii'.i  of  rails,  each  ea|>aMe  of  li'iMiiiir  six  loeoinMtlv,'s.  i;iv- 
iiiii  a  tot.il  uc:v>nini  I  laii  ni  for  |sii»  eiiiiiiies.  In  c-ach  r  la  I  is 
riMiitructi'.l  a  liMinitiiilinal  pit  iiseil  for  tlii"  puipise  of  the  e\- 
.•lOiinalion  of.  ami  sliuhl  re|)airs  to.  the  ina'liinerv  of  vlie  loco- 
iiotives.  These  pits  e\tiii.l  the  whole  leiiirlli  of  lie- sIi,m|,  with 
the  CNceplIoii  i>f  a  ilistaiiei'  of  In  ft  at  each  eml,  which  is  left 
a-  ii  i>:issme  across  the  sheil.  Tlii!  pits  are  cut,  re, i  liv  the  men 
liy  means  of  four  sli-ps  a!  each  einl.  anil  ari  >lopiiiir  in  tr.iiis- 
vers"  section  al  tin-  lioUoni.  the  latti  r  lieini:  "J  ft.  H  in.  IkIow 
rail  level  at  lie-  lowe-t  point  ;  aloii:;  one  siile  is  jilaceil  a  cast 
ir.m  irntter  of  (J  patlern,  in  serii;>ii.  with  wroui;lil  ir  rii  per- 
liiritivl  <•  iver-  r.'  in.  wi,le.  Tli,'  lioltoin  of  the  pits  are  p  ivi-il 
w  itii  brill. He  liriik  on  cil^rc,  la'il  on  a  IhiI  of  concrete  t  in. 
tliii'k  .  the  siili-  w.ills  .'iri'  luiilt  with  IS  in.  hrick  work  an  I 
f  iceil  with  hrinille  I'rick.  each  c.irryini;  a  loiiiritinliiial  tiniiier 
e  iveri'il  witii  sheet  iron  |."i  I.  W.  (i.  to  which  th"  rails  ale  se 
ciireil  with  screweil  spikes,  these  rails  Iwin.ij  of  Vii,'iiole's  pal- 
tern  aii'l  wiiirliiiiu'  '••'•  ll'S.  per  y.inl. 

Till- while  ot  the  shell  is  lai'l  on  a  founilation  foriiieil  with 
I'oillainl  ceinciit  c  mcnte  in  tli,'  propirti  >ii  of  i',  to  I  anil  I  ft. 
•'■in.  thick.  Tlie  w.iUs  are  liuiit'witli  common  lirick.  faced 
with  red  Unalion  liricks  laid  in  I'h  inish  liniid  panelled  on  the 
outsidi'  and  limewashed  on  the  insi,!e.  the  lloor  lieiiii;  paved 
throin;hoiit  uilli  liriiidle  hrick  on  edi;e,  laid  on  a  lied  of  con 
crete- 

Tlie  rmif  consists  of  a  series  of  hays,  the  jirincipals  o{  n'hidi 

•  l';ipfr  ri'.i'l  l>i.f.>f,.  ilie  l.hi;r|Hii,l  Kii^iiiiMTini;  Soi  ii-iy. 


are  of  the  ipi 
walls  oiitsiile 
vary  between 
liavini:  a  clea 
tic  beam  and 


I>i  KiM'i  the  summer  that  his  just  passed  one  of  the  features 
of  the  exposition  Ih.it  was  li,ld  on  the  Clianips  ilo  M.ars  in 
I'aris  was  a  captive  l.allo:in  that  was  built  .-iiid  exploited  by 
.Messrs.  Iloil.'ird.  Sareouf  \'  I'oiirty.  The  balloon  had  a  cubic 
capacity  of  inl.'.t.'.o  cub.  ft.  It  was  kept  iiillateil  for  rj"i  days, 
.iiid  durin:;  that  period  12. soil  p-;>siiii:ers  were  carried,  of 
whom  :>,"ino  were  women.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  free  as. 
cciision  was  m.ide  with  a  loail  ot  1  ">  jfople. 

UeferiiiiL'  to  our  en::r.ivinirs,  the  smallest  i  li'_'.  I  i  shows  the 
lialloon  liaiilid  ili.wn  ami  tastened  to  its  inooriiiL's.  Fii:.  '.' 
shows  the  car  with  its  load  just  as  an  aseiMisioii  w.is  about  to 
take  ]>l.i<-e,  and  Iil:.  ;!  is  the  nproduclion  of  a  pliototrraph 
lakiii  from  ovit  the  side  of  tlu  ctir  and  lookin;;  directly  down- 
ward. The  cin-li-  close  ti»  tln'  bjitloin  of  the  picture  represents 
the  anclioraire  ot  the  balloon,  and  the  anidior  line  is  distiiu-tly 
111  irke  I  leadin;r  from  the  central  )iit.  This  photo^r.iph  was 
trikeii  from  .i  lii-iirht  of  l.ti-'iii  lt...'inil  I'ives  a  very  ^'ooil  idea  of 
the  deslnicli.pn  o!  perspei-livi-  by  altitude  when  the  line  of 
vision  is  vertical  to  the  siirfaci-  of  the  e.arlli.  The  roofs  of  tlie 
liousis  ar«'  ll:itt«>iicd  out  so  tliatthev  seem  tlusli  wilti  the  ground, 
and  the  tn  cs  .are  mere  blotches  on  the  suitaee. 

The  balloon  >\  as  c:inlrolled  by  »  powerful  wiiiilhiss  ami 
c  ible.  tliu  former  beini;  driven  by  sti'ain  power  and  hnvited  in 
the  pit  bene.ilh  the  car  when  the  balloon  was  at  its  luDorinjrs, 
as  shown  in  the  en^ravini;  (ti^.  2t. 
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Ki..     1.    CAPTIVE   B.M.LOON  AT  ITS  iMtJiUilNGS. 

"  The  shell  is  liiilitcil  by  day  from  the  roof,  by  means  of  sky- 
liirhls,  one  set  riiiiiiini:  the  whole  leiiizth  of  tjii'  shed  on  each 
side  of  each  rid^'e.  and  ~,  ft.  wide,  also  intermediate  liu;hts  are 
pl.ieed  between  the  abovi'  and  the  valley  guttiTS,  each  about 
12  ft.  X  •'  fl  The  reniaiiiiiiL'  portion  of  the  root  is  covered 
with  Velinhelli  sl.-ites  laid  on  1-in.  i;rooved  and  tonjriied  board- 


inii  am!  spars 


The  <-ast-iron  eolunins  w  Inch  carrv  the  roof 


Kill    J.-CAll  OK  <  APTIVIi  BALLtXiN  RKAHY   H)U  AN  ASCENT. 

piineipiilH  ar«'  !•  in.  in  diameter.  h.iviie.r  a  b.ase  12  in.  in  diame- 
ter, and  are  jilaced  .it  inb'rvals  of  21  It.  eentres  .  they  are  ron- 
liected  with  i;irdersof  lattice  pattern  2  ft  I!  iu.  >:  12  in.  ( )ver 
the  centre  of  cicli  locomotive  road,  and  r.ttacheil  to  the  iiiider- 
siile  of  the  tie  bciims,  is  hung  a  smoke  trough  meiisuring  '.i  ft. 
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0  iu.  iH-lmv  Jlic  lie  hcain  ami  :'.  fl  \vi.i<\  vciitilutcil  at  cucli  ii 
fl.  hy  iiii'.iiis  of  vcrlical  shafts  or  liiu-s  :?  ft.  >^  in.  ■  I  ft.  :!  in., 
ami  <-ov(Ti-(i  witJi  j  in.  \vn>iii;lit-ii(iii  curvi-il  |il,iic~  siipp  irlcii 
\>y  anuk'  irons.  'riicM-  >lrifi.-,  anil  Mie  tri>iii,'l)-iii:  carry  away 
tlic  sniiiUi'  an.l  .^liMni  froni  tin-  |i>ci)nii>li\cs,  ;,n'l  at  tin- same 
time  provide  iicrfcct  ventilation.  'I'iie  whole  of  llie  |iits  are 
(Ir.iineil  into  i  I'.'in.  pipe  riiniiin;T  alon::  auil  parallel  to  the 
fn>nl  of  (lie  shed,  rlii-  liiaiii  UciiiL'  eonnecteil  to  tlie  main  out 
fall  .-ewer  liy  an  I*<in.  pipe.  Tln!  entrances  to  tin- slied  can 
lie  dosfil  l,y  means  of  tloors  Iitiiii;  to  c;i>l-iroii  janilis.  one  to 
each  line  of  rails.  Iniilt  ami  Iiiiiil"  in  two  halves.  In  .altertiaii 
spaces  liitwccn  the  lu:oni,>tivc  roails  arc  pl.iceil,  ahont  each 
"Ml  It  .  hyilrants  for  thishiiiL'  ami  washinir  out  purposes,  sup- 
plied from  thi>  Water  tanl^s  t)y  .sc'rvice  pipes  4  in.  in  diameter. 
.•>ii  each  side  of  the  sheil  are  erected  two  sets  of  hiiildiii;;^. 
which  ;ire  used  as  a  smithy,  litleis  shop,  and  mess  roiiin.  atid 
which  are  entered  from  the  shed.  Tliese  two  tdocks  of  Imild 
iims  aiv  eacli  Tit  ft.  lon^'  ami   IS  ft.  wnlc.  the  hciirht  to  the 


Tiie  t,-uiks  rest  upon  (■ast-irnn  ginlers  J  fl.  <if«'p.  lltp  i«r«*ss- 
iire  oiijhe  sides  is  relk-vcd  l>y  means  of  liti.  raking  lie  rods 
in  lioifi  diicctions. 

Ilxitinling  across  the  wlioIFitiiont  of  the  shed  and  cou- 
stniclcii  on  each  road  are  ashjjU/  lacli  :i;!  ft.  lonir,  :*.  ft.  6  in. 
deep,  with  tive  steps  at  each  end;  and  arc  .similar  in  construc- 
tion to  those  in  till-  slieil.  The  whole  of  the  area  in  frontof 
tiie  shed  is  pavcil  with  hrindle  lirick  on  edire. 

Ad  j  icenl  to  these  pits,  and  erected  in  such  a  position  as  to 
he  c.ipahle  of  su]ipl\  in-.;  two  roads  each,  are  lisitd  lit  water 
colntuiis  or  cranes  wliiuh  aie  sii|ipJieil  frotu  tin- tanks  direct 
liy  means  of  s  in   jdjies 

Two  s.nid  furnaces  are  )>rovided.  The  l>uildini;s  used  for 
this  purpos<'  are  <-ach  'J'.!  ft.  loic.'  liy  L'd  It.  wiile.  and  IT  It.  to 
underside  of  thi'  tie  hitini,  i)aved  with  l:riiidle  hrick  on  cilire, 
and  <iint:dnint;  a  furiiace  used  for  drvinir  sand,  also  tor  lijrht- 
ini:'  tile  lires  ot  loconiollves. 

There  are  aNu  two  l»locks  of  hinldi«'.rs  ti.sc<l  for  the  ]tiirpos<- 


i-i. 


vi;;\v  i-i!OM  TiiK  <  .Mnivi-;  r..\i.Liio>  at  iiiii  (.iiA.Mfs  ue  m.\us  kkoni  a  UEHiiir  of  ij,:^t  kt. 


undeisiileof  the  tif  heaius  liein-i  IT  tt.  The  walls  are  of  I  l-in. 
]>anelled  brickwork. 

Kicli  siiiiihy  cfitilaiiis  several  lie.irths.  Tin-  Jiie.ssro.un  i>' 
eriuippeil  with  lahle  an  i  seatini:  accomiiiodatiou,  also  sinks 
and  w.-it"r  supply. 

The  whole  of  the  shed  surr.)UiidiiiL;  huildiniis  ami  vard  are 
.li.Ldilcd  hy  •,',111111  L'.IS  jets. 

At  the  east  eml  of  the  slu-d.  on  the  outside,  are  erei-ted  two 
Imildiii'-'s  for  carrv  inir  tlf  water  tanks,  each  :!0  fl.  hii'li,  to  the 
underside  of  lank,  lie-  walls  In  in.'  <'onstriicted  of  H-in.  hrick- 
work.  the  floor  of  the  inside  of  this  liinliini;  Ixin;:  paVed  willi 
lirindle  hrick  on  eilL'e  laid  on  a  lied  of  coneret<'.  The  Ian1<s 
are  coiisiructfd  of  cast  iron  pi  itc-  ti  It.  :S  in.  deep  hv  ."id  ft. 
|on:r  an  1 '.iT  ft  •>  iu  wide,  .ami  will  each  contain  "iili'int  i;;ills. 
of  water,  hiini;  sup|ilieil  hy  mains  1  in.  in  diameter,  llie  iidet 
li.'inu'  controlled  hy  ai;  e(|uililiriii'ii  vaive.  The  tanks  are  snr- 
iiu)U!ited  and  surrounded  hy  a  handrail  J5  ft.  hiuh.  with  a 
hracketed  ;:allery  -  f'.  wide,  riinnin::  eniirelv  roiinil  the  insiile 
li)]i  cdL'e  of  the  tank  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  repair. 


of  iiflices,  stores  and  laratcrii's,  i-ach  block  Ix'injr  l'i"i  ft.  loni; 
and  "JT  ft  wide  ;  they  are  luiill  with  T.'  in.  hrick  walls  with 
Sill,  cavities,  liavinir  an  internal  clear  hcij;ht  of  V2  It.  Tlie 
oflice  tloors  consi-t  of  1  ill).  toi:'.:iied  and  irrooved  hoal^'ls  laii] 
on  T  in.  >'  "i  in.  ioists,  at  It!  in.  eetrres.  The  stores  are 
paved  with  hrindle  hricks  <in  ed;;e,  and  the  tloors  of  the  Uv«- 
tories  with  concn  te. 

Tw/)  Sits  of  latrines,  w  ith  accomnuMlation  for  l."i  persons 
ea<'h.  aii<l  two  lilocks  of  water  <losets  an-  provideil. 

Thne  ."illft.  engine  trirntiihles  are  provided.  'I'he  circtdar 
Walls  surr;iundin:r  the  iiits.are  Imiltin  Iirick-work  with  York- 
shire stom-  copiii'T.  The  centres  of  the  tallies  arc  placed  on 
.sloiies  li  li.  Ci  in.  X  '•  ft.  (•  in.  >'  ^i  It.,  laid  on  a  bed  of  <'enient 
coiicreie  restiiiu  on  sills  :ind  supported  on  !i  in.  circular  landi 
piles  driven  about  is  ft  down  into  the  d.ay  substratum.  The 
movable  iilatform  and  rails  are  mrried  on  two  iron  irirders, 
w  hich  are  supi>orled  upon  a  <-entre  sleid  i>iv(it  :  the  jrirders  arc 
connected  by  lies  ;ind  trolley  castiiiirs  .at  each  end.  and  travel 
on  a  circular  rail  path  plawd  in  the  botloni  ot  the  i>it. 
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To  admit  of  examinations  and  Itght  repairs  to  locomotives, 
a  metliod  of  lifting  is  adopted  liy  means  of  a  hoisl,  or  sliear 
legs  ;  these  huists  consist  of  four  wrouglitirou  uprights,  two 
latticed  tngetlier  ;  these  are  tixed  at  bottom  in  triangular  form 
on  Itedstones  :  the  above  uprights  arc  in  section  composed  of 
two  chiinnet  irons  connected  by  plates  ;  the  three  uprights  are 
riveted  together  at  the  top,  and  support  the  taelile  for  lifting 
engines  ;  the  power  is  obtained  by  a  winding  gear  fixed  to  tlie 
lattice  supports,  and  is  capal)le  of  lifting  a  loud  of  \ifi  tons. 

To  carry  out  the  coaling  0|X'rationsof  the  engines  stabled  at 
this  depot  there  are  provided  two  sheds.  Within  tlie  slieds 
are  platforms  at  a  height  of  11  ft.  6  in.  above  rail  level  ou 
either  side,  and  the  coal  is  delivered  to  the  platforms  by  trucks 
running  up  an  approach  to  the  sheds  at  a  gradient  of  1  in  25. 
The  level  at  which  the  coals  are  thus  delivered  renders  it  pos- 
sible to  supply  locomotives  standing  on  sidings  along  each 
side  of  the  sheds.  Tlie  length  of  each  slied  is  1(X)  ft.,  and  tlie 
width  of  each  platform  18  ft.  6  in.  The  coal  is  placed  on  the 
platforms  from  the  railway  wagons  standing  on  the  two  cen- 
tre roads  of  the  slieil,  and  1!^  discliarged  into  tlie  tender  of  the 
locomotives  liy  tubs  on  wheels  and  emptied  by  means  of  tum- 
blers or  balanced  loading-flaps.  The  lengtti  of  the  inclined 
approach  to  tlie  high  level  is  about  250  ft.,  with  a  piece  of 
level  road  60  ft.  in  length  in  front  and  60  ft.  beyond  the  end 
of  the  coaling  slied. 

The  water  supply  is  derived  from  the  corporation  mains, 
and  is  conveyed  to  the  depot  by  means  of  pipes  0  in.  in  diame- 
ter for  a  distance  of  600  yds. 

The  permanent  way,  liaving  a  total  length  of  about  7^  miles, 
is  laid  on  creosoted  sleepers  9  ft.  long,  10  in.  x  5  in.,  and  is 
ballasted  to  an  average  depth  of  18  in.  t)elow  rail  level.  The 
rails  are  of  a  bull-head  type  in  30-ft.  lengths,  85  lbs.  per  yard, 
and  secured  to  sleepers  by  chairs  spiked  and  kcyc<l  in  posi- 
tion. 

To  connect  the  engine  shed  with  the  main  line  a  double  junc- 
tion with  the  main  line  and  a  branch  had  to  be  constructed, 
also  a  new  signal  cabin  erected  with  interlocking  apparatus 
and  signals  complete.  '''-K  ■•.  ''  •  '" 


INGERSOLL  DRILLS  ON  THE  CHICAGO  DRAIN 
AGE  CANAL. 


A  BKPRKSKNTATivE  of  thc  AMERICAN  ENGINEER  recently 
made  a  visit  to  Lockport,  on  the  line  of  the  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal,  with  a  representative  of  the  In  gersol  I -Sergeant  Drill 
Company  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  air  compressors 
and  arilU  at  work  on  Sections  14  and  15,  supplied  by  the  In- 
gersoll  Sergeant  Company. 

Upon  Section  14,  which  is  operated  by  contractors  Smith  & 
Eastman,  and  1  mile  in  length,  there  are  two  compressors,  one 
16  X  24  in.  straight  line,  and  one  20  X  36  in.  duplex  Corliss, 
of  70  H.P.  and  330  H.P.  respectively. 

The  air  main  is  of  8-in.  wrought  iron  pipe  laid  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  with  occasional  offsets  to  provide  for  expansion  and 
contraction.  This  pipe  serves  19  drills  with  air  at  a  pressure 
of  about  80  lbs.  per  square  inch.  To  prevent  the  formation  of 
ice  at  the  exhaust  openings  of  the  drills,  the  air  is  warmed  be- 
fore enrering  the  drills  by  building  a  small  fire  on  each  side  of 
the  service  pipe.  This  also  serves,  in  a  slight  degree,  to  re- 
store power  lost  owing  to  the  cooling  and  consequent  contrac- 
tion of  the  air  between  the  compressor  and  the  drill. 

Upon  this  section  seven  Ingersoll-Sergeant  channellers  are  at 
work.  They  are  operated  by  steam,  each  channellcr  having 
its  own  30H.P.  vertical  boiler.  The  average  work  of  each 
channeller  for  the  past  season  has  been  about  110  sq.  ft.  pier 
day  of  10  hours.  Tlic  maximum  work,  near  the  surface,  810 
sq.  ft.  In  plan  the  shape  of  thc  channelling  cutter  isa  Z  about 
2  X  6in.  overall. 

The  average  work  of  the  drills  is  about  82  lineal  feet  of  drill 
hole,  and  running  from  70  fl.  to  100  ft.  per  day  of  10  hours. 
With  these  drills  and  channellers  the  contractors  were  enabled 
to  excavate,  and  they  deposited  in  the  spoil  bank  in  a  single 
month  86,000  cub.  yds.  of  solid  rock. 

Tlie  excavated  material  was  transferred  to  the  spoil  bank  by 
means  of  four  double  boom  derricks  designed  by  Mr.  Oer«ld- 
son,  the  sub  contractor,  and  by  two  St.  Paul  derricks  built  by 
the  American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Company,  of  St.  Paul,  Mmu. 

Upon  Section  15  contractors  Wiigbt,  Meysenburg,  Sinclair 
and  Carry,  wlien  working  a  full  force  of  men,  employeii  10 
drills  operated  by  air,  and  four  drills  run  by  steam,  as  well  as 
three  channellers.  These,  as  well  as  the  compressor,  were 
furnished  by  the  Ingersoll-Sergeant  Company.  The  com- 
pressor is  of  the  duplex  Corliss  type  16  X  36  in. 

This  plant  enabled  the  contractors  to  excavate  53,000  cub. 


yds.  of  solid  rock  in  a  single  montli.  The  shattered  rock  is 
loaded  on  dump  cars  by  two  Bucyrus  steam  shovels,  which 
handle  this  rough  material  in  a  manner  that  has  to  be  seen  to 
be  realized. 

The  dump  cars  are  hauled  to  the  spoil  bank  by  locomotives. 
Mr.  Sinclair,  one  of  the  contractors,  states  that  nothing  short 
of  Swedish  iron  will  stand  in  the  1-in.  and  the  1^  in.  chains 
tliat  operate  the  motions  of  the  shovels.  Steel  was  tried,  but 
had  to  lie  abandoned.  The  fingers  on  the  buckets  are  made  of 
charcoal  iron  tipped  with  steel.  During  the  past  summer 
there  were  at  work  on  the  line  of  the  Drainage  Canal  seven 
Ingersoll-Sergeant  air  compressors,  and  located  as  lielow  : 

Section    1,  1  compressor      118  II. P.  •-     •: 

8,1  "  330    "  :.    ■"     -^ 

."      13.2  "     each'150    "        "";•    -.^    -.V" 

•         .'■'■■■.  "      14.1  •'  '330    " 

-    ■■^'  "'■-     "      14,  1  *'  70    "      ■     ~- 

•'      15,  1  "  207    " 

The  compressors  are  thoroughly  explained  in  Catalogue  No. 
50  of  the  Ingersoll-Sergeant  Drill  Company,  on  pages  30-61  in- 
clusive. One  of  the  main  features  is  the  piston  inlet  for  the 
air,  wi(b  large  valve  area  and  minimum  of  clearance.  The 
discharge  valves  only  being  in  the  cylinder  heads,  make  it  pos- 
sible to  water  jacket  a  major  portion  of  the  beads,  as  well  as 
the  body  of  the  cylinder. 

The  unloading  device  as  a  regulator  for  the  pressure  is  well 
devised  and  effective. 

The  compressors  are  thoroughly  explained  in  Catalogue  No. 
50  published  by  the  Ingersoll-Sergeant  Drill  Company  on  pages 
30-61  inclusive,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  received.  The  vari- 
ous forms  of  compressors  which  this  company  manufacture 
are  very  fully  illustrated  and  descriljcd  in  their  catalogue, 
and  much  interesting  and  valuable  information  relating  to  the 
subject  is  given,  thus  illustrating  again  the  truth  of  the  ob- 
servation, repeatedly  made  in  these  pages,  that  the  best  techni- 
cal literature  relating  to  some  subjects  is  often  to  be  found  in 
trade  catalogues.  The  compressors  made  by  this  company 
mav  be  divided  into  two  general  types,  the  first,  which  they 
call  their  "  duplex  cross  compound  condensing  Corliss  air  com- 
pressor," and  the  second,  their  "  straight- line  air  compressor." 
The  first  consists  of  a  two-cylinder  compound  Corliss  engine, 
the  pistons  being  connected  in  the  usual  way  to  cranks,  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  on  a  main  shaft.  The  rods  of  these 
pistons  are  extended  through  what  on  a  locomotive  would  be 
called  the  front  cylinder-head,  and  arc  connected  to  pistons  in 
air  cylinders  placed  some  distance  ahead  of  the  steam  cylin- 
ders.    The  valve  gear  is  of  the  Corliss  type. 

The  "  straight-line  compressor"  has  a  single  steam  and  air 
cylinder  attached  to  a  common  frame  and  placed  a  short  dis- 
tance apart.  The  piston  rod  extends  from  one  cylinder  through 
to  the  other,  and  is  connected  to  thc  two  pistons.  Midway 
between  the  cylinders  is  a  wide  cross  with  licarings  on  its  encl, 
to  which  a  pair  of  connecting-rods  are  attached  which  are 
coupled  to  a  crank  shaft  ahead  of  the  steam  cylinder.  The 
whole  arrangement  is  very  compact  and  is  self-contained. 
The  valve  gear  of  the  steam  cylinder  is  of  the  Meyer  type. 

The  Ingcrsoll  drills  and  channelling  machines  are  very  fully 
illustrated  and  described  in  Catalogue  No.  40,  referred  to  above, 
from  which  much  valuable  information  may  lie  obtained.  We 
expect  to  give  some  illustrations  of  these  machines  in  a  future 
number. 


DEATH  OF  MR.  PATRICK  STIRLING. 


The  English  papers  have  announced  the  death  of  this  well- 
known  locomotive  superintendent  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company.  He  was  born  in  Kilmarnock,  in  June,  1820, 
and  was  the  son  of  Itev.  R.  Stirling,  D.D.  The  son  com- 
menced his  engineering  career  by  an  apprenticeship  under  his 
uncle  in  the  Dundee  Foundry.  After  advancing  step  by  step 
in  various  positions,  lie  was  appointed  in  1866  to  tlie  position 
hu  lield  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  noted  in  that  capacity 
in  his  own  country  not  only  for  the  ability  he  showed  in  the 
management  of  his  department,  but  for  the  fact  that  he  advo- 
cated the  outside  cylinder  type  of  locomotive  long  after  it  had 
been  abandoned  by  most  locomotive  engineers  for  express  ser- 
vice in  England  and  Scotland.  Of  this  practice  Engineering 
says  :  "  The  ty|Ki  of  locomotive  to  which  Mr.  Stirling  was  loyal 
to  the  close  vvas  the  large  single  driving-wheel  engine,  with 
outside  cylinders  and  a  bogie  at  the  leading  end."  lie  was  a 
man  very  much  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  and,  as  our 
contemporary  says,  "  his  friendship  was  most  valued  by  those 
who  knew  him  best." 
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